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GRENDEL AND GREP 

T he Gesia Danorum of the twelfth-century Danish historian, 
Saxo Grammaticus, might fairly be expected to include stories corre- 
sponding, more or less, to those episodes of Beowulf the scene of which 
was the Danish court, in point of fact the Ingeld episode, at least, was 
known to Saxo, who gives us two versions of it, differing widely, it is 
true, from each other and from the English version, but demonstrably 
the same story in origin nevertheless.^ When however we turn to the 
chief adventure of Beowulf at the Danish court, the fight with Grendel 
(and that with GrendePs dam), the Saxonian parallel usually pointed 
out strikes one as extraordinarily far-fetched I refer to Biarco’s fight 
with the bear, an episode which Saxo disposes of in the following words? 

Talibus operum meritis exsultanti novam de se silvestris fera victonam praebuit 
Ursum quippe eximiae magnitudinis obvium sibi inter dumeta factum iaculo 
confecit comitemque suum Hialtonem, quo vinbus maior evaderet, applicato 
ore egestum beluae cruorem haurire iussit. Creditum namque erat hoc potionis 
genere corporei roboris incrementa praestari. 

According to Saxo, Biarco kills a bear which he comes upon in a thicket. 
This bear may be a substitute for an original troll (by a process known 
in folk-lore circles as rationalization), and the addition of Hialto and 
his blood-drinking may be explained in one way or another, but neither 
the exploit itself nor its Saxonian setting gives us the basis needful for a 
reconstruction thoroughgoing enough to provide a clear parallel to the 
Grendel story. In the corresponding episode of the Hrdlfssaga kraka the 
setting, at least, can more readily be given a Beowulfian connexion, but 

1 See my papers in the Germanic Review xiv (1939), 235-257 and JEGF, xxxex (1940), 
76-92, with the references there given, and cf. E Schneider, Gernt. Eeldemage^ n, i, (1933), 
73-75 (with bibhography, p 94). * n, vi, 11; ed Olri & Rseder (1931), p. 51 
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even here great differences exist, and the winged monster of the Ice- 
landers is hardly easier to identify with Grendel than is the bear of 
Saxo, while no equivalent of GrendeFs dam figures in either version of 
the Bjarki-Hjalti story As soon as we pass from Saxo’s second book 
to his fifth, however, we find a tale in many ways strikingly like the 
Grendel adventure of Beowulf, It is the purpose of the present paper to 
examine this tale as a parallel to the Grendel story, and to see what we 
can make of it, when we look at it from this point of view.^ 

Saxo begins his fifth book with a gloomy picture of the state of things 
at the Danish court King Frotho was a minor, he succeeded to the 
throne at the age of seven. The regents were well enough, but left all 
power in the hands of the brothers Westmarus and Colo, who in turn 
did nothing, and allowed their fifteen sons (Westmar had 12, Colo 3) to 
run riot. These fifteen young men made a reign of terror in Denmark. 
Saxo describes their conduct as follows:^ 

Filii Westmari Colonisque, cum et aetate iam puberes et animis acres essent, 
fiducia in temeritatem versa, ad obscenos ac degeneres ritus inquinatam flagitiis 
indoiem contulerunt. Adeo enim insolenter se indomiteque gesserunt, ut, con- 
stupratis aliorum nuptis ac filiabus, proscripsisse pudicitiam atque in prostibulum 
relegasse viderentur. Corruptis quoque matronarum fulcris, ne toris quidem 
virginalibus abstinebant Suus nullum thalamus securitate donabat, nec quis- 
quam fere patriae locus luxuri^ eorum vestigiis vacuus erat Mariti metu, con- 
iuges corporum suorum ludibrio vexabantur Iniuriis obtemperatum est* cessit 
copularum respectus, violensque amplexuum usus exstabat, publicata est Venus, 
coniugiorum reverentia pereunte, raptim luxuria petebatur. 

The ringleader among the young kinsmen was Grep, more precisely, 
the eldest Grep (for there were three brothers so called). He went so 
far in his career of wickedness that he tried to seduce or ravish the 
princess Gunwara, sister of the king. She saved herself by taking refuge 
in a stronghold, where she was guarded by thirty domestics. Grep and 
his fellow evildoers did not give up their wicked ways when the king 
grew older and took in marriage Hanunda, daughter of the King of the 
Huns. On the contrary, they became worse than ever. Saxo pictures as 
follows the state of things in Denmark during the king’s married life, 
a three-year period of peace and prosperity:® 

Cuius contubernales, otio petulantiam nacti, partam quiete lasciviam improbis- 
simis extulere sceleribus Quosdam enim restibus in sublime pertractos more 
agitabilis pilse penduia corporum impulsione vexabant; aiiis h^dinum incedenti- 
bus corium substernentes lubrici tergoris offendiculo per occultum funis raptum 

* A tliorougli discussion of the tale would involve much more than this, of course, but 
would require a greater amoirnt of space than I have at my disposal here 

* V, i, 3, ed cit , pp 104 f ® v, i, 11, ed ctt , p 107, 
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incautos subegere gressus, alios veste nudatos variis verberum supplidis lacera- 
bant, alios clavis affixes laquei more suspensionis muitavere ludibrio, quorundum 
barbae et verticis pilos faculis torruerunt; aliis pnbem atque inguina subiecto 
torre cremabant. Advenas ossibus converberabant; alios ad intemperantiam 
compulsos immoderata potione rumpebant Virginibus nnbere non licebat, nisi 
quarum castitas ns ante delibata fuisset Nemmi filiam nuptum dare licebat nisi 
gratiam ipsorum favoremque mercato Nulli matrimonium contrahendi fas erat, 
si eorum non pretio prseemisset assensum Praeterea non in virgines modo, verum 
etiam in matronarum turbam passim dissolutissimae libidmis suae flagitia por- 
rexerunt Mixtam petnlantiae rabiem duplex furoris species agitabat. Convenis 
hospitibusque receptuum loco convicia praebebantur. Tot ludibriorum irrita- 
menta a petulantibus et lascivis reperta sunt. Adeo sub rege puero temeritas 
libertate nutrita est Nihil enim tantum peccandi licentiam protrahit quantum 
ultionis poenaeque dilatio. 

The licence allowed the evildoers had its effect on the popularity of the 
king himself; the Danes groaned under the misrule which they had to 
endure. As for the ringleader, Grep, he took the queen for his mistress, 
and kept the princess Gunwara from marrying by beheading her suitors 
and putting their heads on stakes. Saxo does not tell us precisely how 
long Grep and his fellow evildoers held sway in Denmark, but if Frotho 
came to the throne at seven and married at sixteen, the reign of terror 
lasted twelve years. 

With the second chapter of the fifth book the scene shifts to the 
realm of King Gjzitar,® which Saxo puts in Norway. The king has designs 
on Denmark but his retainer Eric dissuades him from doing anything 
himself. An expedition led by Rafno also fails; Rafno is defeated at sea 
by Oddo, a magician who when he chooses can range the seas without a 
vessel of any kind. The survivors of Rafno’s expedition spread the news 
that the Danes are restive under the tyranny of the soldiery (i.e , Grep 
and his fellows) and have become disloyal to Frotho. 

Roller, Ericas younger brother, now undertakes to go to Denmark and 
enter the service of Frotho. His motive in so doing is said to be a wish 
to know the truth about the situation at the Danish court. His elder 
brother disapproves; he holds the expedition overbold. He is unable to 
dissuade Roller, however, and, finding him bent on going, decides to 
accompany him. The king allows them to take their pick of men to go 
with them on the expedition. They choose a crew and set out. On the 
way to Denmark they meet and defeat Oddo and his men, in a sea 
fight at night; Oddo and ail his men are killed. Thus they take vengeance 

® Phonetically speaking, this name answers either to the ON tribal name Gmiiar (OE 
Geatas) or to the personal name Gautarr (OE Geathere) Saxo treats it as a personal name, 
of course. 
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for the defeat of Rafno. After another adventure which I will omit, 
they finally land near the Danish royal seat Their mission, be it remem- 
bered, IS not a hostile one, on the contrary, Roller has made a vow to 
share Frotho’s tent, that is, to take service with him, and Eric, when he 
decides to go along, makes a like vow. Eric, the elder brother, takes the 
lead in the expedition and does nearly all the talking, though Roller 
was the one who undertook the expedition in the first place. 

Grep rides to meet the newcomers, he and Eric have a fly ting at 
the shore, in the course of this flyting Giep’s adultery with Hanunda 
comes out and Grep rides off defeated in the war of words He next 
resorts to magic to keep the newcomers from proceeding to the king’s 
hall; he cannot use armed force because the king will not allow it. The 
magic fails, however, and the strangers reach the hall As they enter, 
attendants try to trip Eric up, but Roller helps his brother and keeps 
him from falling Eric himself, Gunwara and the king all have something 
to say in connexion with this incident Eric now takes his turn at playing 
tricks, his trick costs the life of Colo (Grep’s uncle). There follows a 
riddling interchange between Eric and the king, the king asks Eric 
questions about the journey and Eric replies in such a way that his 
answers, though true, are not understood. When the king owns himself 
bewildered, Eric tells him in plain speech of the defeat and death of 
Oddo. The king seems quite undisturbed by this piece of news; indeed, 
he gives Eric an armlet by way of reward for his success in the riddling 
game. The conversation now turns to the flyting between Grep and 
Eric, and the king learns of his wife’s adultery. Grep tries to kill Eric, 
but is killed by Roller. 

With the death of the ringleader the power of the evildoers is broken. 
Grep’s brothers challenge the strangers to a fight, and this fight is duly 
arranged for; it is to take place on the frozen surface of the sea near by. 
The challengers are now ordered out of the hall by the king, who assigns 
their seats to the strangers. Acting upon Eric’s advice, the king pardons 
Hanunda. By another trick, Eric makes the king give him Gunwara’s 
hand in marriage. The fight on the ice ended in the victory of the 
strangers and the death of all the sons of Westmar and Colo. The king 
saw to it that nobody took part in the fight except the challengers and 
the strangers G^twara, the widow of Colo, tried to outdo Eric in a 
flyting, but lost. The king later had her stoned to death, for her con- 
nivance at Grep’s adultery. Westmar lost his life in a tug of war with 
Eric. Grep’s whole family was thus exterminated, and the reign of terror 
at the Danish court came to an end. The king proved resentful of 
Eric’s methods, but finally came round. He divorced Hanunda and 
gave her to Roller in marriage. The brothers went back with their 
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wives to Norway. Their further adventures, and those of Frotho, do 
not concern us here. 

In comparing this tale with the Grendel story of Beowulf^ it will be con- 
venient to begin with the name Rollerus, This name is usually explained 
as representing ON ^Erdllr, and as answering to OE Erepel,^ the name 
of Beowulf’s grandfather. A story once told of Beowulf might perfectly 
well, m the course of time, be shifted to his grandfather, or mce versa. 
If such a shift in fact took place, one would expect a corresponding 
shift of the Danish king concerned; that is to say, one would expect to 
find, not HroSgar, but his grandfather FroSi^ rescued by the hero from 
the reign of terror. When therefore we find in Saxo just such a story told 
of Frotho III, we may well suspect some connexion with the Grendel 
story of Beowulf, Let us compare the two stones, then, trait by trait, 
in order to determine, if we can, the nature and the degree of any like- 
ness that may exist between them. 

In Beowulf and Saxo alike, the tale starts with the Danes, that is, 
with the victims of the reign of terror. In both monuments the Danish 
king is represented as helpless. Hro'Sgar can do nothing because of his 
old age and consequent physical weakness; he is not depicted as feeble 
in mind but only as feeble in body. Frotho, on the contrary, is helpless 
because of his immaturity, in the later years of the terror, at least, he 
IS strong enough physically, but cannot cope with the situation because 
he lacks mental ripeness. Out of this difierence proceeds a corresponding 
difference in the attitude of the king toward his rescuers. HroSgar, who 
has a clear grasp of the situation, receives the newcomers gladly, and 
does what he can to help them. Frotho, whose inexperienced and im- 
mature mind is under the influence of the evildoers, receives the new- 
comers reluctantly and gives them little help in their undertaking. 
Both kings have a court dominated by what we now call a defeatist 
psychology. The king’s followers have given up hope; they feel impotent 
in the face of the terror. The nature of this terror differs in the two 
stories. The English poet gives us a troll for villain, a man-eater. He 

^ So first A. Oink, K^lderne hi Sakses Oldhistonei (1892), 87, n. The EngKsh form goes 
back to a primitive *Er6pilaz, the presumed Icelandic form goes back to a prirmtive 
*Hrdplaz (with nil-grade of the suffixal vowel) or to *Er6palaz or *Hrdpulaz (with other 
grades of the sufBxal vowel) The medial p would early become '6, of course, and in Old 
Norse dl would become U; see A Noreen, AUisldnduche GrammaUk^ 4th ed (1923), p 196, 

® In the English poem, Beowulf the Dane is the grandfather of Hrotigar, but in Scan- 
dmavian tradition the grandfather’s name is Fr6Si (Frotho) Moreover, students of 
Scandinavian story are agreed that Saxo’s Frotho I (second book) and Frotho III (fifth 
book) are identical in origin Thus, P. Herrmann, D%e heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus 
(1922), p 318, says: 'Trodi der Friedsame [Frotho III] ist also eigenthch em und dieselbe 
Gestalt wie Friedens-Frodi [Frotho I] ” 
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haunts the king’s hall by night only. His standard meal is fifteen men 
{Beowulf 158 If). Saxo’s villain, Grep, is a man, not a troll, he has a fol- 
lowing of fourteen men; the evildoers thus are fifteen in number, answer- 
ing precisely to Grendel’s eating capacity. Grep and his fellows are 
lustful, not cannibalistic, and the terror takes shape accordingly.® In both 
stories the terror is associated with a period of peace and prosperity. The 
English poet and Saxo are alike in attributing the terror to this peace and 
prosperity According to Beowulf 86ff, Grendel takes offense at the agree- 
able life which the retainers lead in hall, while according to Saxo v, i, 3 
and V, i, 11, such a life has a corrupting effect on the participants, and 
leads directly to evildoing like that of Grep and his fellows. Both writers 
agree, further, in making the reign of terror last a long time. In Beowulf 
147 we get the specific statement that Grendel infested the Danish 
royal hall for twelve years, and although Saxo does not make so specific 
a statement we may legitimately infer from what he says that Grep and 
his fellows terrorized the Danish court for approximately the same 
length of time. 

Grep’s relations with Gunwara are curious indeed, and want special 
examination here. Grep pursues the princess, but his intentions seem to 
be strictly dishonorable; certainly there is no mention of betrothal or 
marriage. The stronghold in which she takes refuge may be the skemma 
or b4r of Icelandic story, the woman’s house. It reminds one, however, 
of the hof of Beowulf 1236, to which the royal family retire at night as a 
place of refuge from Grendel; compare Beowulf 662ff, where the royal 
exit from the hall is mentioned. The thirty domestics who serve as 
guard for the princess may be taken as a measure of the strength of Grep, 
or of the fifteen evildoers (in the latter case, twice fifteen domestics, 
or odds of two to one, were thought needful). Compare Beowulf 122f, 
where we are told that Grendel took thirty thanes. Grendel’s opponent 
Beowulf had the strength of thirty men (see Beowulf 379ff) and he and 
Grendel were therefore well matched. The princess evidently reckoned 
herself safe in her place of refuge, guarded by thirty domestics, but 
presumably she would not have reckoned herself safe if her guard had 
been smaller. Later on, we are told that she had many suitors, but Grep 
was clearly not of their number. He made no attempt to take her, but 
contented himself with slaughtering the suitors and putting their heads 
on stakes. In this way he saw to it that she did not marry. He himself 
became the queen’s lover. One must suspect that Grep in his relations 
with Gunwara has taken over a part earlier played by a jealous father, 
and that Gunwara earlier played the part of a Danae. No jealous father 
appears, it is true, in the story as we have it in Beowulf, but the germ 

® The number 15 is a so-called typical number, cf Beowulf 207 
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of such a father is to be found there, and this germ may well have come 
to full growth in Scandinavian soil, as the centuries rolled on. From 
Beowulf and Widsith we learn that warfare arose between HroSgar and 
his son-indaw Ingeld, and this warfare ended in the death of Ingeld, 
In English tradition we are given a motivation of these events in terms 
of a tribal feud This motivation, as we know, was widely lost in Scan- 
dinavian tradition. Now the hostility between HroSgar and Ingeld might 
be explained well enough in terms of a father’s unwillingness to give his 
daughter to any suitor, and the death of Ingeld at the hands of Hro^gar 
would fit in beautifully with the familiar folk-tale motif of the jealous 
father who puts to death his daughter’s suitors I conceive that Grep 
and Gunwara, to begin with, were wholly without relationship to each 
other, quite as Grendel and Freawaru in Beowulf were in no way con- 
nected. The story of HroSgar and Freawaru became the story of a 
jealous father and an imprisoned daughter, with death for Ingeld and a 
proper number of other suitors When Frotho replaced HroSgar as victim 
of the reign of terror, he replaced him likewise as jealous father. But 
since Frotho was thought of as a minor, he could not have a daughter, 
and the lady was accordingly made his sister instead. Moreover, a 
minor could hardly be made responsible for the lady’s imprisonment, 
nor yet for the slaughter of her suitors. These deeds were therefore 
credited to the villain of the piece, Grep In this way, I think, Grep 
became a would-be lover of Gunwara. His actions, however, remain 
those of a jealous father, and this peculiarity leads me to conclude that 
here he is playing a part that once belonged to another.^® 

News of the reign of terror in Denmark reached the realm of King 
G0tsLT (Saxo V, ii, 1 & 4) or the people of the Geatas {Beowulf 194f). 
In particular, Roller (Saxo) or Beowulf {Beowulf) took heed of the news, 
and announced his intention to go to Denmark. Beowulf’s motive was 
to bring help to the Danish king {Beowulf 201); Roller’s motive was to 
learn the truth about the situation in Denmark (Saxo v, ii, 5). Roller’s 
elder brother Eric^^ urged him not to go; he thought Roller overbold m 
undertaking such an expedition. Similarly we find that Hygelac, Beo- 
wulf’s uncle, did all he could to dissuade Beowulf from going to Den- 
mark to give help to HroSgar {Beowulf 1992ff) ; it would seem that he 

Alternatively we may surmise that Grep and Gunwara were father and daughter 
origmally, but that Gunwara, through a hkeness of name, became identified with Freawaru 
and in this way lost her true father and was turned mto a Danish princess This reconstruc- 
tion has its attractions, but on the whole it seems to me less plausible than the reconstruc- 
tion presented above ^ More preasely, Eric was Roller's half-brother 
^ From Beowulf 2428ff we learn that Hygelac and Beowulf had been brought up to- 
gether as if they were brothers They were foster-brothers 
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feared for Eeowulf^s life. The English poet, in announcing his hero’s 
resolution, takes occasion to tell us (196ff) how strong, excellent and 
great a man this hero was. Saxo puts like praise of Roller m Eric’s 
mouth (in other words, the two writers here dilBEer in their way of 
bringing m the praise of the hero). Both Roller and Beowulf persist in 
their purpose, and in both cases their elder relations yield to their wishes. 
From this point, however, the two stories differ in an important respect. 
Eric, unable to persuade Roller to stay at home, decides to go with him; 
Hygelac, on the contrary, lets Beowulf go without him This difference 
is bound up with an important distinction between Eric and Hygelac. 
Both these characters play the part of elder kinsman of the hero, but 
Hygelac m addition serves as Kmg of the Geatas, while Saxo has a 
separate character, Gj^itar, who plays the part of king, and, like Hygelac, 
takes no part m the expedition, except to further it. 

Once the expedition is settled upon, the heroes m both stories get 
active help at home in making their preparations: king, family, and 
friends do what they can to give them a good start. They gather a 
picked crew and set out in a single ship Saxo tells us, it is true (v, ii, 10), 
that the voyagers soon add two ships to the first But these additional 
ships were later sent back (v, ii, 14), and the voyage ends as it began; 
that is, with a single ship Eric, the elder brother of Saxo’s tale, takes 
the leadership of the expedition and serves as its spokesman, but it is 
Roller, as we shall see, who kills Grep and thereby breaks the back of 
the reign of terror Had Hygelac gone with Beowulf (as Eric went with 
Roller), he would have taken the leadership in much the same way, by 
virtue of his age and rank. In my opinion Roller, like Beowulf, originally 
had no elder kinsman with him on the expedition, and Eric’s part in 
the journey itself (as distinguished from its preliminaries) belongs to a 
later stage in the development of the tale, a stage the history of which 
I cannot go into here. 

In Beowulf the voyage to Denmark is uneventful. In Saxo, however, 
the voyagers have two adventures. One of these adventures has Beo- 
wulfian connexions, I think; it will be considered a little later. In Saxo 
and Beowulf alike, the voyagers finally land at a point on shore not far 
from the king’s hall, which lies a bit inland. Beowulf and his men, as 
they land, are met by a coast-guard, mounted on a horse; he challenges 
them, asking them who they are, why they have come, and the like 
In the same way, Eric and Roller and their men, as they land, are met 
by Grep, mounted on a horse; he challenges them, asking them who 
they are, why they have come, and the like. Grep is unlike the coast” 
guard of Beowulf ^ however, in that he already knows who they are 
and asks his questions, not for information but in order to start a 
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jQyting with Eric, to whom he addresses himself exclusively Grep is not 
a coast-guard at all, indeed. His proper place is in the king’s hall, where 
he serves as leader of the terrorists and evil counsellor of the king. In 
the latter r61e he answers to the Unferth of Beowulf. Now a well-known 
feature of the English poem is the flyting between Beowulf and Unferth. 
This flyting is unlike Saxo’s in structure, in that it consists of two 
speeches only: an attack by Unferth and a defense and counter-attack by 
Beowulf. In tone, too, it is dignified, and it wants both the riddling and 
the scurrility which mark the genre in Scandinavia In substance, how- 
ever, there is much m common between the two flytings Thus, Unferth 
(lines S25ff), like Grep (v, iii, 4), predicts his opponent’s defeat and fall, 
while Beowulf (lines S87ff), like Eric (v, iii, 4~S), exposes the crimes of 
his opponent and puts him to open shame The conversation between 
Beowulf and the coast-guard, and the war of words between Beowulf 
and Unferth, taken together, answer passably well, in substance, to the 
flyting between Eric and Grep, in spite of the want of correspondence 
in sundry matters. I conceive that Grep, in addition to his proper parts, 
was early given the part originally played by the coast-guard, in con- 
sequence, his flyting answers to two distinct passages in Beowulf and 
the scene of it is not the king’s hall but the seashore 
When the Danish coast-guard has satisfied himself that Beowulf and 
his feUows are friends, he guides them inland until the king’s hall is in 
sight, and then rides off, going back to his proper station by the shore. 
Grep, when he has been worsted in the flyting with Eric, rides off inland, 
returning to his proper place in the king’s hall His next move, the 
attempt to halt the newcomers by magic, answers to nothing in Beo- 
wulf, since Giendel knows nothing of the hero’s coming, and does not 
deal in magic. Eric’s trick with the piece of ice, whereby Colo later 
meets his death, is also foreign to the English story. The newcomers, 
when they reach the hall, make entry. This entry gets attention in 
both stories. Beowulf and his men halt at the door, there they are met 
by a court ofi&cial, Wulfgar by name, who first identifies them and then 
asks the king to give them leave to come in. Only after this leave has 
been granted are they allowed to enter The entry is formal, dignified, 
even stately. In Saxo, on the contrary, the entry is marked by low humor; 
the attendants try to trip Eric as he steps over the threshold, and but 
for Roller, who holds him up, he would have had an unseemly tumble. 
In Beowulf and Saxo alike, the entry is marked by speeches. In Beowulf, 
the hero himself, Wulfgar and the king have something to say In Saxo, 
Eric, Gunwara, and the king have something to say. The speeches are 
not comparable in length, however, in Saxo they are mere remarks, 
whereas in Beowulf they add up to some fifty-two imes of verse. 
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After the entry, Beowulf and the king engage in a formal conversation 
So also Eric and the king in Saxo. In Beowulf the conversation consists 
of two long speeches, Beowulf speaks first, and the king replies In Saxo 
we find, instead, a long series of questions and answers, the king asking, 
Eric answering, Beowulf^s speech is at once a gtlp or epic boast and an 
announcement of his purpose m coming to Denmark The gilp includes 
a brief description of two specific exploits* (1) Beowulf had destroyed a 
cyn (family^ tribe^) of giants, five of whom he had bound, that is, 
presumably, taken captive, and (2) he had avenged an earlier defeat 
of the Geatas by slaying an unspecified number of niceras by night in a 
sea-fight. The nickers were sea-beasts of a strange and dangerous kind, 
presumably fabulous Eric’s answers to the king’s questions likewise 
make up a gtlp, but do not include any announcement of his purpose 
in coming to Denmark Eric’s gtlp is put in riddling terms, in accordance 
with his character as one clever in speech He tells of his exploits on the 
voyage to Denmark Here we find nothing that answers to Beowulf’s 
giant-killing, but we do find something reminiscent of Beowulf’s nicker- 
slaying. Oddo IS no nicker, it is true, but his ability to range the seas 
at will without a vessel of any kind can hardly be explained except in 
terms of shape-shifting, and his shape at sea (when he chose to do with- 
out the usual human means of navigation) would presumably be that of 
a fabulous sea-beast of some kind, let us say a nicker Eric and Roller, 
in slaying Oddo and his followers by night in a sea-fight, were taking 
vengeance for Rafno’s earlier defeat. The correspondence in circum- 
stance, then, between Beowulf’s exploit and Eric’s, is complete. The 
correspondence in time is less exact, for Beowulf’s exploit, unlike Eric’s, 
antedates the voyage to Denmark which has just ended The two 
exploits themselves are wholly unlike, since Oddo and his men were in 
human form, and were making use of ships, when Eric and Roller 
attacked them, and their defeat and death were brought about by trick- 
ery rather than by valor, as Saxo is careful to make clear (v, li, 13) 

In Beowulf the flyting between the hero and Unferth comes next, 
but in Saxo, as we have seen, the corresponding flyting has been com- 
bined with the challenge of the coast-guard, and accordingly takes 
place before the hero reaches the hall. We proceed, then, to the event 
which in Beowulf follows the flyting, namely, the formal service of drink 
This is the queen’s business, and here, therefore, the queen takes the 
stage, in a passage about forty lines long (611-641). Nearly three 

This announcement he had already made in his flyting with Grep (v, in, 2), in reply to 
Grep’s direct question, and what he said agrees with Roller’s purpose as explained by Saxo 
(v, li, 5), although Eric characteristically put the matter in very evasive (not to say rid- 
dling) terms he came m search of wisdom. 
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fourths of this passage is devoted to the meeting of the hero and the 
queen In Saxo too, at this point, the queen takes the stage (v, iii, 11), 
her concern is wholly for Eric, whom she rewards for his cleverness of 
tongue King Frotho follows her example and gives Eric an armlet; 
not so m Beowulf, where the king reserves his gifts for a later occasion. 

In the English story the fight with Grendel follows, king and dright 
withdrawing beforehand and leaving the hall to the Geatas to hold 
against the foe. In Saxo, similarly, the fight with Grep follows, but this 
fight IS preceded not by a withdrawal but by an exposure The young 
king is unaware of Grep^s adulterous relations with the queen, and 
before the villain can be killed the king must know what a villain he is, 
must feel his villainy m his own person. Eric therefore repeats the 
exposure already made in the flytmg, and Hanunda confesses her fault. 
It would manifestly be more appropriate if the flyting took place in the 
hall and in the king^s presence, for then no repetition of the exposure 
would be needful In other words, the sequence of events in Beowulf is 
the sequence best suited to Saxo’s story as well, and it seems altogether 
likely that this was the sequence in the original story of which Saxo’s 
is a descendant. The fight with Grep and the fight with Grendel differ 
in many ways, but also have their points of likeness. I have already 
mentioned the fact that the fight with Grep takes place in the presence 
of the court, whereas that with Grendel takes place in their absence In 
both fights the villain is the attacker. Grep attacks Eric, while Grendel 
attacks Hondscioh, in both cases the attack is made on one of the 
strangers, not on one of the Danes, and in both cases it is not the slayer 
of the villain but another member of the company who is the object of 
the villain’s attack In Beowulf the villain not only attacks but slays 
his man In Saxo, however, Roller comes to the rescue in time to save 
Eric’s life. Weapons are banned in Beowulf, but used freely in Saxo. The 
villain is only maimed and disabled in Beowulf , he is actually slain in 
Saxo In both stories the fight takes place in the hall itself. 

Grendel’s defeat moves the Danish king to a speech of thanksgiving 
(928ff), m the course of which he formally adopts Beowulf as his son 
(946ff) Frotho, on the contrary, is displeased at Roller’s deed, although 
he cannot deny that justice has been done This difference between the 
two stories goes back to the difference between the two kings, as I have 
explained above. Frotho is mentally immature and for twelve years 
has been letting Grep and his fellows do his thinking for him He finds 
it hard to shake off their dominance, even after their villainy has been 
fully exposed. And when he does free himself of their influence, it is 
only to fall under the influence of Eric. The mental immaturity of Frotho 
answers to the physical senility of Hro8gar, but the two kings, both weak, 
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are so unlike in the nature of their weakness that it is not surprising to 
find the two stories correspondingly different. 

The episode which follows in both stories may be called the fight with 
the Villain’s would-be avengers. It consists of two parts (1) the challenge, 
and (2) the fight itself. In Beowulf, where Grendel’s mother is the only 
avenger, the challenge is made as one would expect a hall-haunting 
troll to make it: the avenger raids the hall, carries off ^schere, the king’s 
thane, and recovers her son’s arm, which Beowulf had hung up as a 
trophy of victory. Beowulf accepts this challenge, seeks out the avenger 
in her lair, and kills here there, together with her disabled son. The 
fight does not take place at the hall, but at the mere beneath which 
the two trolls live, and it is a striking peculiarity of the duel that the 
contestants struggle under water and yet on firm ground (that is to 
say, at the bottom of the mere). Between the challenge and the fight 
proper there is a considerable interval, measured m hours. In Saxo, 
Grep’s brothers issue the challenge Their challenge is accepted, and a 
fight is settled upon. The interval between challenge and fight is three 
days. The fight does not take place at the hall, but at sea, and it is a 
striking peculiarity of the contest that the contestants struggle on the 
water and yet on firm ground (that is to say, on the ice, the frozen 
surface of the sea). In the fight, all the would-be avengers of Grep are 
killed. The fight differs from that in Beowulf in that it is not a duel, but 
it resembles the fight in Beowulf in that no avenger of Grep is left alive. 
After the challenge, the would-be avengers of Grep are ordered out of 
the hall by King Frotho, and they withdraw, never to return* their 
next and last appearance is on the ice, for the fight. This banishment 
seems odd, although Frotho tries to explain it in terms of conventional 
courtesy to guests.^^ The withdrawal of the would-be avengers of Grep 
corresponds, however, to the withdrawal of the would-be avenger of 
Grendel; in both cases this withdrawal is compulsory, though in the 
case of Grendel’s dam it may be called a retreat, or even a Sight. 

In Beowulf the challenge is preceded by a feast (1010) and by a giving 
of gifts: the Danish king rewards the hero for his exploit (1020ff), In 
Saxo these events take place, not before the challenge, but between the 
challenge and the fight. The feast is described m Saxo v, iii, 14; the 
giving of gifts, in v, hi, IS. The two thus come in immediate sequence, 
quite as in Beowulf; in both cases feast and giving of gifts may be looked 
upon as belonging to a larger whole, namely, the celebration which 
followed the death of the oppressor. It must be added, however, that 
Frotho is an unwilling celebrant. He gives his sister Gunwara to Eric m 

It is worthy of note that Westmar and G^twara, father and aunt of Grep, are not 
told to leave the hall 
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marriage, indeed, but the initiative was Eric’s, not the king’s, who by 
a trick was forced into doing something he did not wish to do and had 
no thought of doing Here again the trait has been transformed in terms 
of Eric’s characteristic cleverness. The nature of the gift is another 
matter. We have here a reward for heroism familiar enough in story, a 
reward which Beowulf might well have received (though he did not) 
and which his counterpart Biarco, of Saxo’s second book, actually 
received. Roller is rewarded in like manner, but not at this point in the 
story, see below. 

After the slaughter of Grep’s would-be avengers on the ice, Gj^twara, 
the widow of Colo and the aunt of Grep, has a flytmg with Eric. Her 
purpose is vengeance; Eric loses his life if he is beaten in the flyting. 
Gj^twara is not represent as a would-be avenger of Grep She seeks to 
avenge her three sons, who had taken part in the battle on the ice, and 
had there been killed along with the sons of Westmar. If G^twara is a 
relic or reminiscence of Grendel’s dam, we must suppose that the latter’s 
attempt at vengeance had become dissociated from her, presumably 
because of her sex (cf. Beowulf 12825), and had been attached to male 
avengers, while in return she had been given a method of fighting, 
namely, the flyting, more suitable for a woman and certainly most 
appropriate in Saxo’s story. Anyhow, in Eric she met her match: he, 
not she, won in the war of words Frotho later had her stoned to death 
for connivance at Grep’s adultery with the queen. Saxo gives us yet 
another avenger in the person of Westmar. He is represented as an old 
man, however, and his attempt to avenge the death of his twelve sons 
is foredoomed to failure. Beowulf no character that answers to West- 
mar With GjzJtwara and Westmar perish the last members of the family 
of Grep, the Danish king’s hall is cleansed indeed. 

In Beowulf the hero receives further gifts after he has overcome 
Grendel’s mother (1866ff), these serve also as parting gifts; after re- 
ceiving them he sets sail for home. So also in Saxo (v, hi, 19). But the 
knife and sheath which Frotho gives to Eric reach their new owner in a 
curious way. Frotho throws the knife at Eric, in an attempt to kill him. 
The throw misses, however, and Eric calmly takes it for granted that 
Frotho meant to give him a present, and since he has been given the 
knife he asks for (and gets) its sheath as well Saxo comments as follows 
on the king’s state of mind at this point: Jta alienm simulationis industria 
delemtus emissum mahgne telum henigne posstdendum concessit. That 
same night, however, Gunwara woke Eric and advised him to flee at 
once, as Frotho’s good will could not be counted on. The strangers flee 
accordingly. The king pursues, but through Eric’s trickery has a narrow 
escape from drowning. Eric and Roller save his life, and after some 
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conversation the king becomes permanently reconciled to the new state 
of things. He divorces his queen, and gives her to Roller to wife. 
The two brothers then go back home, taking their wives with them 
Roller’s reward seems a bit odd, but it is best taken as booty Roller 
slew Grep, and thereby fell heir to Grep’s mistress In the same way 
Biarco, in Saxo’s second book, killed Agner and thereby fell heir to 
Agner’s bride, Ruta. 

Our comparison has brought out many likenesses between the two 
stories, so many, indeed, that we may plausibly conclude that both 
tales go back to the same original. The chief points of difference are two- 
(1) in the English poem, the villains are man-eating trolls, while in 
Saxo they are lustful, cruel warriors, (2) Beowulf undertakes and carries 
through the adventure as sole leader of his crew, while Roller has a 
companion, Eric, who, though he leaves to Roller the chief exploit, 
namely, the slaying of Grep, has ousted him from the leadership and 
has taken over most of his activities. Moreover, the conception of Eric 
as a clever talker and trickster, and the conception of Frotho as a minor, 
have had profound effects on the story. The differences between the 
two tales, then, are great. As for the resemblances, I have pointed them 
out in detail above. We may be sure of one thing at least* in the Grep 
story of Saxo we have an interesting and instructive parallel to the 
Grendel story as it has come down to us in English heroic poetry, a 
parallel which lends support to the view that not only the historical 
but also the fabulous material in Beowulf is of Scandinavian origin 
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ROBERT MANNYNG OF BRUNNE: A NEW BIOGRAPHY 

A new study of the life of Robert Mannyng of Brunne finds its 
justification in the belief that one of Chaucer’s most interesting 
predecessors in the art of story telling deserves to be better known than 
he IS. Since all accounts of the life of Robert Mannyng are based upon 
his own statements about himself, the present attempt at a reinter- 
pretation may be clarified by quoting the pertinent passages to begin 
with. 

I. From the Prologue to Eandlyng Synne ^ 

To alle crystyn men vndir sunne, 1 

And to gode men of Brunne, 

And speciali alle be name, 
pe felaushepe of Symprynghame, 

Roberd of Brunne grete]? 30W 5 

In al godenesse J^at may to prow. 

Of Brunnewake^ yn Kesteuene, 

Syxe myle be-syde Sympryngham euene, 
y dwelled yn pe pryorye 

Fyftene sere yn cumpanye, 10 

In |?e tyme of gode dane lone 
Of Camelton, ]?at now ys gone. 

In hys tyme was y )?ere ten seres, 

And knewe and herd of hys maneres, 

Sy])yn with dane lone of Clyntone, 15 

Fyue wyntyr wyj? hym gan y wone, 

Dane Felyp was mayster pzX tyme 
pz,t y began J)ys englyssh ryme 
pe seres of grace fyl J?an to be 

A ]?ousynd & ]?re hundred & )?re 20 

II From the Prologue to pe Story of England^ 

Lordynges that be now here, 1 

if 3e wiile listene & lere 

All the story of Inglande 

Als Robert Mannyng wryten it fand, 

& on Inglysch has it schewed, 5 

not for pe lerid bot for pe lewed, 
ffor po pa.t in )?is land[e] wone 

1 Ed by Frederick J Furnivall EETS Original Series 119, 123 (London, 1901-03), 
11 57-76 2 So the Dulwich MS Harley and Bodley have Brymwake 

® Ed by Frederick J Furnivall Rolls Senes (London, 1887), 11 1-10, 135-144 


IS 
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}?at }?e Latyn no Frankys cone, 
ffor to haf solace & gamen 

In felawschip when ]?ai sitt samen. 10 


Of Brunne I am, if any me blame, 

Robert Mannyng is my name, 

Blissed be he of God of heuene 

}7at me, Robert, with gude wille neuene, 

In }?e third Edwardes tyme was I 15 

when I wrote alle ]?is story, 

In {?e hous of Sixille I was a throwe, 

Danz Robert of Malton }}at 3e know, 
did it wryte for felawes sake, 

when J?ai wild solace make 20 

III. From Langtoft^s Chronicle: Pt. II of Story of England^ 

Now of kyng Robyn saUe I sit speke more, 1 

& his bro)?er Tomlyn, Thomas als it wore, 

& of Sir Alisandere, ]7at me rewes sore, 

}?at bo]?e com in skandere for dedes }?ei did )?ore. 

Of arte he had )?e maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng 5 

In Cantebrige to ]?e clergie, or his bro)7er were kyng. 

Si)?en was neuer non of arte so )7at sped, 

Ne bifore bot on, ]?at in Cantebrigge red. 

Robert mad his fest, for he was ]}ore ]?at tyme, 

& he sauh alle }>e gest, }?at wrote & mad ]7is ryme. 10 

IV. Closing lines of Langtoft’s Chronicle 

Now must I nede leue here, of Inglis forto write, 1 

I had no more matere of kynges lif in scrite. 

If I had haued more, blithly I wild haf writen, 

What tyme I left ]?is lore, ]>e day is for to witen, 

Idus ]7at is of May left I to write J?is ryme, 5 

B^ letter & Friday bi IX }7at sere sede prime. 

From these passages, then, our knowledge of the life of Robert 
Mannyng must be derived. One other passage is of some significance 
^ Ed. by Thomas Hearne, M A (Oxford, 1725) n, 336-337 

® Heame notes that the dominical letter should be D In his pieface, p xxxiii, he quotes 
the Colophon ‘Exphciunt gesta Britonum & Anglorum m lingua materna per Robertum 
Mannyng transumpta anno Christi nulleshno CCC”“° tncesuno VIII Idus Maij, littera 
dommicah D prima IX tempore Regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu XI° ” J A Herbert 
in Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1910), m, 306, notes “The scribe has made two mistakes not only has he put B in one 
place and D in another for the Dominical letter, but he has made May, 1338 fall m the 11th 
instead of the 12th year of Edward HI However, we need have no doubt as to which 
year he meant, when we remember that the Ides of May fell on Friday in 1338, and not for 
six years before nor for eleven years after ” 
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since it shows an intimate knowledge of the two Gilbertine houses of 
Sempringham and Sixhilis. In the translation of Langtoft’s Chromcle, 
Mannyng inserts after the account of the treachery and death of Llew- 
ellyn, a detailed account of the life and death of his daughter Wencilian, 
who was taken as a child to Sempringham Priory and lived there for 
fifty-four years, beloved of all and mourned deeply at her death, which 
took place between undern and prime on June 7, 1337. Her cousin 
Gladys, the daughter of David, he continues, who was a nun at Sixhilis, 
had died the year before Then he adds with his characteristic simplicity: 

Of Wencihan wrote I here next Leulyn story, 

Scho was his doubter dere, to here him company ® 

A study of the foregoing passages establishes certain facts about the 
poet: 

1. His name was Robert Mannyng, of Bourne in Kesteven, in the southern 
part of Lincolnshire. 

2 He dwelt in a priory for fifteen years, ten years with John of Camelton, 
and after his death, five years with John of Clynton. 

3 He began his Eandlyng Synne in 1303, when Philip was master. 

4 He translated the Story of England in the time of Edward III, at the 
request of Dan Robert of Malton (though this fact was misunderstood by 
Hearne, probably because he failed to recognize the causative sense of 
“did It wryte '0^ 

5. For a time he was at the Gilbertine house at SixhiUs. He was familiar with 
the history of persons at both Sempringham and Sixhilis 

6. At some time in his life he was at Cambridge and apparently knew Alex- 
ander and Robert Bruce. 

7. He ended his translation of Langtoft^s Chromde on Friday, May 15, 1338, 
though he would gladly have gone on writing the Story of England if he had 
had more material. 

With these facts established, however, there remain certain questions 
about which scholars have disagreed. These I shall now consider. 

The first question is: To what priory does Mannyng refer in the 
Prologue to Eandlyng Synne, when he says,“Y dwelled yn I?e pryorye / 
Fyftene 5ere yn cumpanye;^^ does he mean Bourne or Sempringham? 
Hearne, in the preface to his edition of Langtoft’s Chronicle says: 

® Op at , n, 243. — ^Max Thummig has conunented on this passage. See ‘Teber die 
altenglische ixbersetzung der Reimchronik Peter LangtofPs durch Robert Mannmg von 
Brunne.” Anglia^ xrv (1891-92), 75 See also Herbert, op cU , p 306. 

^ Op. cit Preface, p xxxii “The true Simame of this great Man was Mannyng, but being 
(as I believe at present) bom at Malton in Yorkshire, he was from thence frequently 
call’d Robert of Malton ” 
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After he had left Sixhiil, he became a Canon of Biunne, or Bourne, a Priory 
of Black Canons in the same county . Here he lived a great many years, con- 
tinuing there, unless I am mistaken, to the time of his Death ® 

And Hearne’s interpretation finds a modern echo in a more positive 
statement by C Pask Matthews m a pamphlet entitled The Story of 
the Abbey Church of Bourne, which I found for sale in the church at 
Bourne in the summer of 1938. Says Matthews ^‘Robert Manning, 
Robert de Brunne, coming from the Priories of Sexhiil and Sempring- 
ham, was Magister in Bourne Abbey from 1303 until his death m 
1340 

That this interpretation of Mannyng’s evidence was early open to 
question is shown in Sir Frederic Madden^s Introduction to his edition 
of Havelok the Dane. There he says: 

It appears very extraordinary, that Hearne, the publisher of Robert of Brunne 
. . and a host of others have been so mistaken in their account of this writer. 

But it appears to us . that Robert Mannyng was horn at Brunne, but was 
never a Canon m any monastery of that place, for he equally calls himself of 
Brunne soon after the year 1303 and in 1338 It appears also, that he was a 
Canon of the GilberHne Order, and for fifteen years, i e , from 1288 to 1303 pro- 
fessed in the Priory of Sempryngham, and it is from this circumstance he alludes 
so repeatedly to the foundation . . . that he afterwards removed to Brymwake, 
in Kestevene, six miles distant from Sempryngham, where he wrote the prologue 
to his first work What became of him for some time after this we have no means 
of ascertaining, but between the years 1327 and 1338 he tells us he completed his 
translation of Langtoft, and during that period was a short time m the House of 
Sixhille ... the Prior of which, Dan Robert of Malton, caused the work to he 
undertaken . . . Should the lists of Priors of Sempyingham and Brunne ever be 
discovered, the truth or error of the above statement will be rendered decisive.^® 

Madden^s belief that Mannyng lived at Brymwake arises from the 
puzzling reading of the Harleian and Bodleian manuscripts of the 
Eandlyng Synne — Brymwake, for the Brunnewake of the Dulwich 
manuscript. John W. Hales, in a letter in Academy makes clear that 
the Brymwake or Brunnewake is merely Brunne or Bourne, the poet’s 
native town, the wake suffix deriving from ‘‘its lord Hugh Wac and his 
successors in the days of old.” He clarifies this interpretation by suggest- 
ing a more accurate punctuation of the Eandlyng Synne passage — i e 

Uhtd 

® Pp 10-11 G G Coulton m his recent Mediaeval Panorama (New York Macmillan, 
1938), p 527, refers to Mannyng as an Austin Canon, thus assuming that he was con- 
nected with Bourne Abbey 

Eavelok the Dane ed by Sir Frederic Madden Roxburghe Club (London, 1828), In- 
troduction, p xui, note 

John W Hales ^Robert of Brunne,” Academy, xxxi (Jan 8, 1887), 27 
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placing full stop after 'evene’ instead of ^prow’ ’’ Lines seven and 
eight are then in apposition with line five, and the difficulty of locating 
a non-existent Brymwake Priory is removed. 

It is Madden’s last statement, however, that suggests the clue for 
solving the puzzle as to whether Mannyng was at Semprmgham Priory 
or Bourne Abbey when he wrote his Handlyng Synne Since the Gilbertine 
Order was exempt from Episcopal visitations, we do not have a complete 
list of the priors of Sempringham, but we do have records of the three 
men Mannyng mentions: John of Camelton or Hamilton, John of 
Clynton or Glmton, and Dan Philip, who was master when he began 
his translation. Also we have evidence that from 1292 to 1313 the abbot 
of Bourne was one Thomas de Calstewith,^^ whom Mannyng does not 
mention at all. It would seem abundantly clear, then, that it was with 
Sempringham Priory and not with Bourne Abbey that Mannyng was 
connected when he wrote his Handlyng Synne. 

If we have established the fact that he was of the Gilbertine Order 
at Sempringham rather than of the Arrouasian reform of the Augustinian 
Order at Bourne, the next question which arises is: Can we determine 
the period of his sojourn? The date he gives is 1303, and he says that he 
dwelt in the priory (it may be noted by the way that he refers to it as 
a priory, not as an abbey) for fifteen years. Therefore, says Madden, 
the period was from 1288 to 1303. And 1288 is the year accepted by 
scholars generally for Mannyng’s entrance into the priory.^® The first 
doubt I have seen cast upon that date is in the letter of Hales, previously 
cited, where he says in closing: ^The dates usually given for his residence 
at Sempringham are, I believe, inaccurate, but I must not prolong this 
already long note.”^^ As far as I can discover, no further investigation of 
the problem has been published; but in an unpublished master’s thesis, 
Miss Hazel Fosgate attempts the obvious task, suggested by Madden and 
long overlooked, of determining the dates of the men Mannyng men- 
tions.^® Since, as Miss Fosgate points out, the name of John of Hamilton 
or Camelton, under whom Mannyng says he lived for ten years, occurs 

Victoria History of the County of Lincoln ed by William Page, F S A, (London, 1906), 
n, 178 

See among others Frederick J Furnivall, Introd to The Story of England Rolls Series 
(London, 1887), p v, C L Kmgsford, ‘‘Mannyng, Robert,’^ DN B ^ 80, George F. 

Warner Catalogue of the Manuscrtpts and Mumments of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at 
Dulwich (London, 1881), p 348, Aemihus Wilham Zetsche, Ueher den I Veil der Bear-^ 
heitung des ^Woman de Brut” durch Robert Mannyng of Brunne (Leipzig, 1887), p 1 

Op cU , p 27 

Hazel E Fosgate, Studies in Robert Mannyng’ s ^Handlyng Synne” with an edition of 
his thirteen onginal stories Master’s Thesis, Mount Holyoke College, 1916 Miss Fosgate 
(now Mrs Lew H Morse) has given me permission to quote from her thesis. 
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in the records of the order as late as 1312, Mannyng could hardly have 
lived five years with John of Camelton’s successor before 1303. Miss 
Fosgate says: 

It is obvious, too, that Robert’s words, 

^dane lone 

Of Camelton, Sat now ys gone’ 

must have been written later than 1312, and the lines 

^SySyn with dane lone of Clyntone 
Fyue wyntyr wyj? hym gan y wone’ 

must have been written not earlier than 1317, five years after 1312 

Thus Miss Fosgate would change the year of Mannyng’s entrance into 
Semprmgham Priory to about 1302, only a year before his beginning 
of the Handlyng Synne 

In her discussion of the men Mannyng mentions in his Prologue to the 
Handlyng Synne^ Miss Fosgate does not, however, pursue a distinction 
pointed out by J. A. Herbert^^ between the priors of the house of Sem- 
pringham and the masters of the whole Gilbertine Order. Pursuing that 
point further, we find that the masters of the Gilbertine Order from 
about 12S0 to 1350, which must include the lifetime of Mannyng, were: 

William, elected 1251 Roger de Bolingbroke, elected 1283 

Patrick, elected 1262 Philip de Burton, elected 1298 

John de Homerton, elected 1276 John de Clinton, elected 1332, resigned 1341 
Robert of Nevenby, elected 134P® 

During that same period, though as has been said, there is no complete 
list of the priors of the house of Sempringham, there are records of the 
foEowing names: 

Roger, mentioned in 1282^® 

John of Camelton or Hamilton, mentioned in 
1298 , 20 1301,21 1305,22 1312.23 

lUd. p 10. 1^ Op cti , m, 304-305. is Eist , ii, 186 

10 Vtc Hist , n, 186 This Roger was, according to Herbert (op at , p 305) the same as 
the Roger de Bolingbroke elected Master of the Order m 1283, on the death of John de 
Hamerton. 

20 Herbert, op at , p 305, quotes mention from charter (Add Ch 20652) of “venerabilis 
vir frater Johannes de Cameltone, Prior de Sempingham ’’ 

21 L$ Lnere de Reis de Brittame e Le Livere de Reis de Engleterre ed by John Glover, M A 
Rolls Series (London, 1865), p 326 

22 Herbert, op at , p 305, quotes mention from charter (Add Ch 20964) of *'domine 
Johanne priore de Sempingham,” and adds, “This last John is no doubt our author’s John 
of Clyntone or Clattone, and he may probably be identified with John de Glynton named 
above ” Since John of Camelton was still prior as late as 1312, however, Herbert must be 
mistaken in Ms identification 2 s Livere de Reis^ p 328. 
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John of Clinton, mentioned in 132 5, 

1331,25 1332,26 1335,27 134126 

Thus we have in Mannyng’s “lone of Camelton’’ and “lone of Ciyn- 
tone’^ priors of the Giibertine House at Sempringham, and in “Dane 
Feiyp,^^ as Herbert has pointed out, Philip de Burton, Master of the 
Order from 1298 to 1332, and consequently at the time Mannyng began 
his Handlyng Synne in 1303. In view of all this evidence it seems clear 
that Miss Fosgate is correct in changing the conventionally accepted 
dates for his sojourn at Sempringham. The years 1302-17 appear to 
fit as nearly as can be determined the fifteen years Mannyng mentions. 

The place and the time of his connection with the priory established, 
the next debatable point is: What was his status? Furnivall says of 
this: “From the way in which Robert of Brunne speaks of priests in his 
Handlyng Synne, and the awe he has of them I assume that he was not 
in full orders, but more likely a lay brother or a canon of the Giibertine 
Order. That this view, though echoed by Preussner,®® Boerner,®^ and 
Kunz,®2 clearly represents a misunderstanding of the organization of the 
Giibertine Order is made clear by Miss Rose Graham.®® The order was 
composed only of canons and nuns, who were learned, and lay brothers 
and sisters, who were not. Mannyng could not, then, have been “a lay 
brother or a canon He must have been one or the other. Since the 
determination of his status at the time of writing the Handlyng Synne 
is closely connected with the question as to when he was at Cambridge, 
we may first consider the evidence on the second point before arriving 
at a conclusion on the first 

Mannyng’s own statement about his presence at Cambridge is con- 

2 ^ Calendar of the Close Rolls Preserved in the Pubhc Record Office Edward 11, iv, 513 
^Tohn de Glenton, prior de Sempringham For the years 1317 {Ihd , ii, 498), 1324 
(Ihd IV, 321), 1326 (IW p 635), and 1329 (7W Edw III, i, p 580) there are references 
to John or Brother John, Prior of Sempringham, without specification of surname 

26 Ibid , Edw III, n, p 328 “Brother John de Glynton, Prior of Semp^mgham 

26 Vu Hist , II, 186 See hst on p 20 

27 Close Rolls Edw III, in, p 513 This reference, dated after John de Glynton had be- 
come Master of the Order, contains the names of “John, Master of the Order of Sempyng- 
ham’’ and “Philip de Barton, formerly master of the said order ” 

22 Op at , III, 305 Also Vu Hut , n, 186, 29 Story of England, Introd , p v. 

26 Oskar Preussner, Robert Mannyng of Brunners Uebersetzung von Pwrre de Langtoffs 
Chromcle und ihr Verhaltnis zum Ongmale (Breslau, 1891), p 53 

3^ Oskar Boerner, Dte Sprache Roberd Mannyngs of Brunne und ihr Verhaltms zur 
Neuenglischen Mundart (Halle, 1904), p 4 

22 Alfred Kunz, Robert Mannyng of Brunners Handlyng Synne vergUchen mit der anglonor^ 
manischen Vorlage, Wdliam of Wadmgton^s Manuel des PecUez (Konigsberg, 1913), p 54, 
Rose Graham, S Gilbert of Sempringham and the GdberHms (London, 1901), p 14. 
Also Fosgate, op cit,p 11. 
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tained in the third passage quoted at the beginning of this discussion 
The first three lines of the passage are a close translation of the source, 
as a glance at the original will show. 

Du fols rey Robyn qe voet plus parler, 

De sir Thomas de Breus se poet amentiner, 

Et de sir Alexander, de qi me dout le quoer 

Those which follow are an interpolation in the translation of Langtoft, 
and show Mannyng’s knowledge of Alexander Bruce’s artistic ability, 
as it was demonstrated at Cambridge '^or his bro]?er were king ” Of 
this interpolated passage Furnivall says* 

Robert of Brunne tells us that he had been at Cambridge and had there 
known Robert of Bruce and his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, of whom 
Alexander was the best artist of his time . 

And C. L. Kingsford, writing in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
has the following comment. 

He would seem to have been educated at Cambridge, for he speaks of having 
been there with Robert de Bruce, the future king of Scotland, and his two 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander. If so, it is evident, from the way in which 
Mannyng refers to the Bruces, that this must have been subsequent to his 
entry at Sempringham, for Robert de Bruce, the eldest was born only in 1274. 
It may be, however, that Mannyng is referring to a casual visit, for the Gilber- 
tines had a house at Cambridge 

The Gilbertme House at Cambridge to which Kingsford refers is de- 
scribed in the following passage from the Calendar of Papal Registers 
under the date of 1290: 

Mandate to the archdeacon of Stowe to grant the place held by the Friars of 
Penitence of Jesus Christ, which they are about to leave, to the master and 
brethren of Sempringham, who often send members of their order to study at the 
castle of Cambridge, and need a house there, in which they intend to have a 
canonry . N 

But Mannyng does not say, of course, that he was connected with this 
house A careful examination of his statement shows, moreover, that 
he does not say he knew Thomas Bruce at Cambridge. His mention of 
Thomas is a mere translation of his source. It is about Alexander that 
he interpolates his passage. Then the lines 

The Chromcle of Pierre de Langtoft ed by Thomas Wright (London, 1866) ii, 374 
35 Op at, Introd , p xii ss P 80 

3^^ Calendar of Entries m the Papal Registers relating to Great Britam and Ireland ed by 
W. H Bhss (Loudon, 1893), i, 514 
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Robert mad Ms fest, for he was ]>ore )?at tyme 
& he sauh alle }?e gest )?at wrote & mad })is ryme 

offer the ambiguity: Did Robert Bruce make Alexander’s feast or his 
own^ What is the antecedent of his^ Miss Graham assumes that Robert 
made the feast for himself and says* ‘^He [Manny ng] was present at the 
feast which Robert made, perhaps at his inception for his degree.”®® 
Miss Fosgate, who has made the most careful study of Mannyng’s 
presence at Cambridge, concludes: 

Just when Robert Mannyng joined this company of students cannot be deter- 
mined, nor can it be proved that he attended Cambridge as a Gilbertine canon 
The date of his life at Cambridge probably fails between 1298 and 1306 This 
IS to be gathered from the facts about the Bruce family Alexander, the fellow 
student of Mannyng at whose feast he was present was the fourth son of Robert 
Bruce, King Robert’s father The eldest son, Robert, was born in 1274, hence 
Alexander’s birth year can be placed no earlier than 1278 With this year as a 
basis, one can date the year of his taking his master’s degree not earlier than 
1298.39 

This deduction of Miss Fosgate’s is based upon the fact that twenty 
was the minimum age for obtaining the Master of Arts degree.*^® If, 
however, the feast was given by Robert for himself, as Miss Graham 
believes, the date might have been as early as 1294 In any case the 
latest possible date would be 1306, the year in which Robert became 
king 

I have been able to find no corroborative evidence of the connection 
of either Robert or Alexander Bruce with Cambridge. No account of 
the life of Robert, as far as I have been able to find, mentions his educa- 
tion, though Agnes Mure Mackenzie believes that he had the usual 
esquire’s training, perhaps on his grandfather’s English lands.^^ The 
rush of political events in v/hich he became involved early in his career 
makes it seem unlikely that he took his Master of Arts degree at Cam- 
bridge, or anywhere else Alexander, on the other hand, appears to have 
been the scholar of the family, holding the position of Dean of Glasgow 
before his untimely death in 1307.^^ The probable interpretation of the 
passage seems to me to be, then, that Mannyng, finding mention of 
Robert Bruce and his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, in Langtoft, 

op cU , p 159 3® Op cU , pp 13-14 

Hastings Rashdail, The Umverstties of Europe m the Middle A^es. New edition by 
F M Powicke and A B Emden (Oxford, 1936), n, 352 

Robert Bruce^ Kmg of Scots (New York Macmillan, 1935), p 74 
^ See Mannyng’s translation of Langtoft’s Chromck pp 336-337, Mackenzie, op, at ^ 
pp 187-188, Andrew Lang, A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation TMrd Ed. 
(Edinburgh, London, 1903), i, 209-210, Fosgate, op at , p 14 
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recalled his acquaintance with Alexander at Cambridge and his presence 
at the feast which Alexander’s elder brother Robert, who had come to 
Cambridge for the occasion, made for him at the time of his inception 
for the Master of Arts degree Following, then, Miss Fosgate’s suggestion, 
I should date Mannyng’s presence at Cambridge tentatively between 
1298 and 1302, the year of his probable entrance into Semprmgham. 

To be sure, it has been the conventional view that Mannyng was sent 
from Semprmgham to the Gilbertme House at Cambridge, the conven- 
tional view being based upon the supposition that his years at Semprmg- 
ham were from 1288 to 1303 It is possible that Mannyng’s presence at 
Cambridge may have been a mere casual visit, but it seems to me that 
his reference to Alexander and his presence at the feast indicate a 
greater familiarity with the situation than would have been gamed on a 
mere visit. The evidence appears to point to the fact that he studied at 
Cambridge for a time before he entered Semprmgham Priory It is 
interesting to speculate that Mannyng might have gone up to Cam- 
bridge to study in his early teens, along with many other poor scholars; 
that he might have become a novice at St. Edmund’s Hall, the Gilbertine 
Priory established in 1291, and served under its prior Philip de Burton, 
who became in 1298 Master of the Order of Sempringham,^® that Mann- 
yng’s personal acquaintance with Philip influenced his roention of him 
in the Prologue to Eandlyng Synne, that having completed his education 
at Cambridge, he came to Semprmgham Priory in 1302, where a year 
later he began his translation of Wadington’s Manuel des Pechiez for 
'dewed men ” But it must be admitted that for this interesting specula- 
tion there is no evidence. 

Regarding Mannyng’s status at Semprmgham, it is clear, as has 
been said, that Furmvall’s views were governed by a misunderstanding 
of the organization of the Gilbertine Order Kunz’s presentation of the 
problem, though based on suggestions of Furmvall, seems surprisingly 
contradictory.^^ Mannyng seems not to have been in orders, he argues, 
because in the first place he appears to stand in great awe of priests, in 
the second place he reproaches priests for not doing their duty, and in 
the third place he uses language he could hardly have used if he had 
been a priest The inconsistehcy of these arguments is so obvious that 
in view of the essential probabilities of the case, they may be discounted. 
According to the Gilbertine Rule no lay brother might have a book or 

Graham, op dt , p 159, St Gdhert of Sempnngham The ‘‘Notre Dame’^ Series of 
Lives of the Saints (London, 1913), p 226 

^ 2) N B p 80 See Vic Hist , m, 184, Fosgate, op cU , p 13. 

Herbert, op» dt , m, 305-306. Op cU , pp. 54-56. 
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be taugbt to read.'^® And although Miss Graham recognizes the possi- 
bility that the rule might have been relaxed/^ it seems unlikely that a 
lay brother would have been at Cambridge, either before or after 
entering Sempringham Priory, or that he would have been given per- 
mission to translate his two works for the benefit of ^lewed men,’^ the 
later Story of England, as he expressly states, at the request of Dan 
Robert of Mai ton, probably his prior. It seems clear, then, that in 1303 
at least, Mannyng must have been a canon, and therefore not under 
twenty years of age If this conclusion is sound, it follows, as Miss 
Fosgate points out, that the year of Mannyng’s birth ^Vas at least not 
later than 1283, twenty years before the beginning of the Eandlyng 
Synne 

One further note on Mannyng’s status at Sempringham seems per- 
tinent After making the suggestion that Mannyng was probably a 
lay brother — not in full orders, Furnivall continues: ^^The post I should 
pick out for him was that of the M agister fit to teach the novices, and no 
doubt the brethren unable to read their Office.”^^ Miss Fosgate is 
inclined to accept this suggestion of Furnivall since she points out that 
Mannyng’s probable study at Cambridge would make him one of the 
more learned members of the Order.®^ Of the duties of this position 
Miss Graham ^ays: 

Canons and nuns served a long noviciate The boy was received for probation 
at the age of fifteen, but could not become a canon until he was twenty. He was 
put under a Master, who instructed him in the service of the Church, the Rule 
of the Order, and taught him ^letters” . The Master of the Novices instructed 
[the lay brothers] ^'in religion and the Rule.^’ He taught them only the Pater 
Noster, the Creed, the ^^Miserere mei Dominus,” and the verses and responses 
which they used at the Hours; these they learnt by heart, for no lay brother 
might have a book ^ 

Further support for the view that this may have been Mannyng’s 
position is to be found in the fact that both of his works are avowedly 
designed for the “lewed” and both bear evidence of being intended to 
be read aloud Kunz has called attention to certain stylistic traits of the 
Eandlyng Synne, such as the frequent references to the source, the use 
of direct address to his readers or hearers,®® the frequent occurrence of 
expletives or line fillers,®"^ the use of repetitions for the inattentive 
reader,®^ the prayer to God or Christ for help before beginning any 

« Graham, op cit , pp 73, 159 « Hid , p 159 so ^ p 73 , 

Op at , p 11 Op at , p VI ss Qp ^ p 14 , 

Op at , pp 72-73 Op at , pp, 20-21. s® Ibtd , pp. 25-26, 

Ihd , p 26 Ihd , pp 29-30. 
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new theme of his work.®® Miss Fosgate attempts to account for certain 
peculiarities of Mannyng^s style by saying: 

Robert would have ample opportunity to preach to the village rustics, and to get 
those habits of expression which are characteristic of his written work He con- 
stantly states that he is writing for the ^lewed’’, yet in 11 10799-800 he addresses 
his readers as 

‘^36 men Sat are now yn present, 

Sat have herd me rede ^ys sacrament’’ (the mass) 

Such a reference would seem to indicate that Robert had officiated before the 
laity, either in the church at Sempringham or in the chapel to pilgrims Whether 
the suggestion that Robert had had some experience m preaching to the laity 
be accepted in explanation of his peculiarly personal and entertaining style, or 
whether his success be laid to his intuition, the fact remains that much of 
Robert’s writing has the striking phraseology, the clearness, vividness, and 
directness of the successful spoken sermon.®® 

Miss Fosgate is mistaken, I think, in her interpretation of the two 
lines she quotes. Mannyng does not refer here to his own officiating at 
the mass, but in writing his Eandlyng Synne he bears constantly in mind 
the fact that he will read the poem aloud. He is just completing the 
long section on the third sacrament, that of the mass The lines that 
follow those quoted by Miss Fosgate make the meaning Uear. 

3e men J7at are now yn present, 

Jjat haue herd me rede )?ys sacrament, 
how ouer alie ]?yng hyt ha{? powere, 
j?e sacrament of ]?e autere, 

As y haue here to 30W shewed 
— Nat to lered onely, but eke to lewed, — 

3 e lewed men, y telle hyt 30W, 

]?ese clerkys kun hyt weyl y-now, 

Pray we alle oure creatoure 
})e sacrament oure sauyoure 
}?at body and soule, he wyi vs saue, 

And we hym loue, and he vs haue! 

Then immediately he goes on to the discussion of the fourth sacrament — 
penance Ail of these characteristics of style mentioned by Kunz and 
Miss Fosgate may be easily explained when we realize that for both 
poems Mannyng had a listening audience chiefly in mind and that he 
used, therefore, the stylistic traits common to narratives intended to 
be heard.®^ 

The passage just quoted recognizes two groups of hearers, though I 
lUi , p 53. Op at , p 18 

See my article “Oral Delivery m the Middle Ages/’ Speculum, xi (1936), 88-110. 
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am well aware that the line ‘‘Nat to iered onely, but eke to lewed’^ 
represents a variation of a common alliterative expletive Is it not pos- 
sible, however, m accordance with FurnivalFs suggestion and Miss 
Graham’s recognition of the duties of the Master of the Novices, to 
believe that m “36 lewed men” Mannyng refers here to the lay brothers 
who can neither read nor write and for whom his poem is chiefly intended, 
and in “jiese clerkys” to those novices who are now being taught their 
letters and undergoing the long probation before they can become 
canons? It seems not unlikely If Mannyng held the position of Master 
of the Novices, it seems to me also that the apparently inconsistent 
references to clerks and priests that have disturbed Furnivall and his 
followers may be explained Mannyng, himself a canon, is writing with 
two groups of hearers in mind: the “lewed men” or lay brothers, for 
whom he adopts a simple, friendly manner that he may not awe them 
with his learning, and the novices who will one day be canons and in 
whom he wishes to instil the duties of the priesthood 

The final question which arises in regard to Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, since there is no reason to doubt his own statement concerning 
the time of his translation of Langtoft’s Chronicle^ is: Was he the author 
of the disputed Medytacyuns of pe soper of our lord Ihesu^ translated 
from Cardinal Bonaventura^ The Medytacyuns appear with the Hand- 
lyng Synne in both the Harleian and the Bodleian manuscripts, and J. 
Meadows Cowper®^ and T L. Kington-Oliphant®^ have argued m favor 
of Mannyng’s authorship Cowper’s chief arguments are that both 
Mannyng and the author of the Medytacyuns take great liberties with 
their originals and that both express the sentiment that the “lered” 
should teach the “lewed ” He adds, however, “Against these in favor 
of Mannyng being the translator we must place the undoubted difference 
of dialect between the Medytacyuns and the Chronicle ” Such a dif- 
ference, he feels, can be accounted for only by the liberties taken by 
scribes with the manuscripts they copy. Kington-Oliphant argues for 
common authorship chiefly on the basis of parallel passages between 
the Medytacyuns and Eandlyng Synne ^ parallels which do not appear 
to me convincing On the whole, while admitting the possibility that 
Mannyng may yet be proved to be the author of the Medytacyuns^ on 
the basis of our present information, I am inclined to agree with Furni- 
vall that “It contains no definite characteristics of him, so far as I can 
see.”®^ Should it ever be shown convincingly that Mannyng %s the 

Medytacyuns of pe soper of our lord Ihesu BETS Original Senes 60 (London, 1875), 
Introd , pp xiii-xvu 

The Old and Middle English (London Macmillan, 1878), p 464 

Op cit,, Introd., p xiv, n. 
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author, the date Cowper assigns to the Medytacyuns^ about 1315-30, 
would fit in well with what we know of Mannyng’s biography. It could 
have come between the Handlyng Synne and pe Story of England, the 
first begun m 1303 with its Prologue written no earlier than 1317, and 
the last completed in 1338, 

It may be added that a Robert of Malton likely to be the person 
Mannyng mentions I have failed to find in any records It seems prob- 
able that he was the prior of Sixhills and was given the surname Malton 
from his native town of Malton in Yorkshire, as Mannyng himself 
was called Robert of Brunne. 

On the basis, then, of the evidence just examined, we may consider 
the following a tentative chronological sketch of the life of Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne: 

1283 (or earlier) — Born at Bourne in Kesteven, Lincolnshire 
1298 (or earlier) — 1302 — Perhaps at Cambridge (whether or not at the Gilber- 
tine House, St Edmund^s HaU, cannot be determined), where he knew 
Alexander Bruce and attended a banquet given by Robert Bruce before he 
was king 

1302- 17 (or later) — A canon at Sempringham Priory under John of Camelton 
and John of Clynton Here he may have been Master of the Novices 

1303 — Began Handlyng Synne, at which time Philip de Burton was Master of 
the Order 

1317-27 (or later) — Probably still at Sempringham, though there is no evi- 
dence. 

After 1317 — Prologue to Handlyng Synne. Possibly Medytacyuns belongs to this 
period, though there is no conclusive evidence of Mannyng’s authoxship 
1327 (or later) — 1338 — Working on Story of England at request of Dan Robert 
of Malton, probably prior of SixhiHs, where Mannyng resided for a time. 
May 15, 1338 — Finished Story of England. 

Only two dates in this life are certain, but with these as a foundation 
and the poet’s few statements about himself and his associates, we are 
able to piece together a not too improbable biography for this very 
human predecessor of Chaucer. About his personality and his art there 
is more to be said when it is possible to discover among many manuscripts 
the exact source of his great compilation of stories This is a work 
which is still in progress.®® 

Rtjth Crosby 

University of Maine 

Charlton G. Laird, “Manuscripts of the Manuel des PeschiezV’ in Stanford Studies 
in Language and Literature (1941), p. 100. 
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AUTHOR’S REVISION IN THE CANTERBURY TALES 

C OMMENTATORS on the text of the Canterbury Tales have hitherto 
proceeded very largely on the basis of personal preferences, com- 
paring the manuscript readings and accepting those which commended 
themselves to the judgment of the critic, and rejecting the others as 
due to perversions or carelessness on the part of the scribes. Obviously 
this method of determining the text represented an eclectic rather than 
a scientific process 

However, it is coming to be recognized increasingly in recent years 
that the variations among the manuscripts are not entirely attribut- 
able to the scribes, but that Chaucer himself from time to time revised 
his text, adding or cancelling links, smoothing his lines, and even alter- 
ing the arrangement of the Tales. “Chaucer’s poetry,” Professor Manly 
declares, “is in the main of so fine a quality that it could not possibly 
have been produced m a single spontaneous outpouring, but must have 
been elaborated with critical and loving care before it attained the 
brilliancy and smoothness which characterize his best work” (ii. 501). 
This judgment, however, was not grounded so much upon Manly’s 
high appreciation of the literary perfection of the Canterbury TaleSj 
as upon the results of his painstaking collation of manuscript readings. 

As he proceeded with his task Manly found himself obliged to modify 
his earlier views in regard to manuscript relationships because it became 
evident “that in many of the tales the text is derived not from a single 
archetype but from texts which sometimes represent different stages 
of composition” (ii 39). Single copies, which were in circulation among 
Chaucer’s friends before 1400, “were made use of by the scribes who, 
after Chaucer’s death, attempted to assemble the parts of the unshaped 
Canterbury Tales. That such single copies disappeared after the as- 
sembled copies were produced is nothing to be surprised at, ... . 
Here we will only emphasize the fact that such copies account for the 
existence of author’s variants” (ii. 

“It is not strange,” Manly continues, “that Chaucer should have 
made more changes and additions than appear in the MSS that have 
come down to us. But the evidence for alterations in the text of C T 
is much more extensive than we are accustomed to think” (n. 38). By 
way of illustrating his statement Manly presents a considerable list — 
though not intending it to be exhaustive — of “passages added or re- 
jected by the author himself.” 

In a review of the Manly-Rickert volumes I examined Manly’s list 
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of passages in detail^ and pointed out the highly significant fact that 
With hardly a single exception the unrevised (and therefore earlier) 
readings m the passages cited by Manly are those contained in manu- 
scripts of the d-group Chaucerian editors in general (and Brusendorff 
in particular) have disparaged the readings of this large group as being 
inferior to those m the standard text But it now appears that this 
inferiority is not altogether due to scribal deterioration, but is in con- 
siderable measure explained by the fact that the standard text has 
profited through revision by Chaucer himself Accordingly the manu- 
scripts of the d-group assume prime importance for the student of 
Chaucer’s text as affording a secure basis from which to judge altera- 
tions introduced in the process of revision 

Obviously this recognition of the basic importance of the textual 
tradition preserved in the d-manuscripts opens a new line of approach 
to the problem of manuscript classification and one which could not be 
adequately discussed within the limits of a review The present article 
is intended to follow out this line of investigation to some more general 
conclusions But it will not be necessary in the course of this discussion 
to repeat all the details of the evidence already presented 

THE CLERK’S TALE 

I may begin this inquiry into Chaucer’s revisions with the Clerk’s 
tale, since the extant manuscripts enable us m the case of this tale to 
trace unmistakably successive stages in the development of the standard 
text A large group of manuscripts lack the Wife of Bath stanza (E 
1170-76) and place lines 1195-1200 of the Envoy after line 1212.^ In 
the Introduction to his study of the classification of MSS Manly states 
that E 1170-76 was “absent from the pre-C T version” and that E 
1201-12 “Preceded 1195 in first draft for C T” (ii. 38). 

Twenty-one MSS follow this arrangement and En^ also is to be reck- 
oned in this group (see Manly i. 137) though it has lost two leaves 
after E 1166 In addition to these, Py agrees in placing 1195-1200 after 
line 1212, though it differs by showing the WB stanza; Py and Tc^ 
belong to the b group, Nl, To, Ld^ and Ra^ are “anomalous” MSS. The 
other seventeen MSS belong to the d-group. 

“That these MSS constitute a genetic group,” Manly recognizes, “is 
proved not only by the solidarity of the groupings but by the absence of 
any cause for agreement in variation” (ii. 243) “What are the possi- 

^M£N',lv(1940), 613-619 

® For a more detailed statement of the situation and a list of the MSS composing this 
group, see my paper, “The Evolution of the Canterbury Marriage Group” (FMLA, 
xxvm, 1041 ff.) 
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bilities^” he asks somewhat tentatively. ^'Perhaps Chaucer originally 
wrote the tale without any allusion to the Wife of Bath, possibly even 
ending it at 1169 (as in Bo^ Hk)’’ (ii 244). In view of his earlier mention 
of the ^'pre-C T version” of the Clerk's tale,^ the first of these ^'possi- 
ibilities” would seem to be a certainty, but the second can hardly be 
considered seriously in the light of the description of the three MSS 
(Bo^ Ph2, Hk) in Manly's first volume Bo^ and Ph^ are both dated 
between 1450 and 1480, and Hk, though slightly earlier (1440-50), is 
“apparently derived from a basic MS which had become badly dis- 
arranged and had lost many tales” (i 286) 

In the chapter on Early and Revised Versions the writer (? Miss 
Rickert) expresses a strong conviction that Chaucer’s composition of 
the story of Griselda antedated the Canterbury Tales After calling 
attention to the fact that the Clerk’s tale, “like the Knight’s and Man 
of Law’s [and, one may add, the Squire’s] is definitely divided into 
parts,” the writer concludes: “The division into parts is so definitely 
suitable to a tale intended to be recited or read to a special audience 
that one cannot help attaching some significance to this division” 
(ii 500). This IS a plausible suggestion, and as an additional indication 
of pre-C T composition one may point out that the Envoy at the close 
of the Clerk’s tale carries the heading. “Lenvoy de Chaucer” instead 
of “The clerkes envoy.” 

Indeed, there are five MSS (Ha^, LP, Np, Ph^, Ra^) which lack the 
Clerk’s Prologue and begin the tale at E 57 These manuscripts are 
miscellanies which contain Lydgatean and other non- Chaucerian pieces, 
with only selections from the Canterbury Tales These, however, cannot 
be regarded as surviving texts of the Griselda story in its pre-C T stage 
because in their arrangement of the Envoy they show the later form 
of the text 

No manuscripts are extant, then, which represent the pre-C T stage 
of the Clerk’s tale, and the MSS of group d, which lack the WB stanza 
and place lines 1195-1200 after line 1212, may be accepted as offering 
the earliest surviving form of the text The subsequent steps m its develop- 
ment are briefly stated by Manly as follows: “The next stage would be 
that exhibited in MSS of the b and c groups, which have the WB 
stanza and the lines of the Envoy in the usual order Still later would 
come the binding of CIT and MeT together by the link (E 1213-44) 
echoing E 1212” (ii 244). 

Manly recognizes in this statement that the earliest stage of the text 
is represented by group d, the intermediate stage by groups b and c 

® The same opinion is expressed also in Vol i, pp 286 and 458 
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and the final stage by Ellesmere and group a, which give us what is 
known as the standard text. The situation in the Clerk^s tale thus agrees 
with our observations based on an examination of Manly’s list of author’s 
alterations, and supports the opinion that the manuscripts of group d 
represent an early stage in the textual tradition of C T. 

THE ORDER OF THE TALES IN BLOCKS D AND E 

According to the earlier arrangement lines 1195-1200 stood at the 
end of the Envoy and the shift of this stanza to its present position was 
obviously made m order that the Envoy might conclude with the line, 

And lat him care and wepe and wrmge and wailie, 

thus introducing the headlink of the Merchant (E 1213-44), which 
begins: 

Wepyng and waylyng care and oother sorwe. 

This link, as Manly observes, ^Vas apparently not written until 
after the order of lines at the end of the Envoy had been changed” 
(n. 243). He fails to note, however, that whereas the Merchant’s tale 
stands at the head of the “Marriage Group” m MSS with the original 
order of the lines in the Envoy, it has been shifted to follow the Clerk 
in groups a and c, which have the Wife of Bath stanza and the changed 
order of the Envoy This conflicting manuscript testimony makes it 
necessary to consider which was the original arrangement, and also 
whether this change in order is another instance of an alteration by the 
author himself That in the course of revising his work Chaucer took 
occasion not only to smooth his lines but also to change the arrangement 
of the tales is demonstrated by the well-known case of the Man of Law, 
who immediately after announcing that he would “speke in prose” 
proceeded to tell the story of Constance in rime-royal. 

The tales of the Marriage Group stand in the order E^DE^ in seven- 
teen d MSS and seven J* MSS, as well as in the irregular N1 and the 
conglomerate Ry^ In two irregular MSS (Tc^ and Ra^) the order is 
E^E^D, and m two others (Me and Ra^) the sequence is E^DEl On the 
other hand, in El, and all MSS of groups a and c these tales stand as in 
the standard text: DE^E^, In the article referred to above I discussed 
the shifting order of these tales {PMLA^ xlviii, 1045-56) and presented 
evidence to show that the order E^DE^ represents Chaucer’s earlier 
plan. Without repeating the details of this evidence, the conclusions 
may be briefly summarized. 

1. The Wife of Bath’s Prologue opens the discussion of marriage with 
an abruptness which strongly suggests that “wo in marriage” was a 
subject already under consideration. But if the Merchant’s tale, with 
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its copious citation of “authorities’’ had immediately preceded, the 
Wife’s opening lines would be at once explained Without waiting to be 
called on by the Host, she put herself forw^ard to continue the dis- 
cussion by contributing from her own experience 

2. The Merchant’s tale shows far more direct and extensive use of 
Deschamps’ Mtrotr de Manage than does the Wife’s Prologue More- 
over, the Miroi'f also supplied the structural basis for the discussion 
of marriage in the Merchant’s tale In the WBP, on the other hand, 
the borrowings consist of fugitive and comparatively incidental reminis- 
cences, confined to nine of the ninety-seven chapters of the Mtrotr, 
all of them occurring in the Epistle of Repertoire de Science. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that Chaucer’s earlier reaction to Deschamps’ 
poem would be found in the tale which exhibits the most direct relation- 
ship to it — in structure as well as phrase 

3. Lines 183-184 of the Merchant’s tale 

For sondry scoles maken so til cleikis 
Womman of manye scoles half a clerk is, 

find an echo in lines 44®“^ of the Wife’s Prologue: 

Diverse scoles maken parfyt clerkes 
And diverse practyk in many sondry werkes 
Maketh the werkman parfyt sekirly; 

Of fyve husbondes scoleiyng am I 

One might conceivably argue that the couplet in the Merchant’s tale 
is the echo and the lines in WBP the original. But on this point the 
manuscript evidence is decisive For in the Wife’s Prologue these lines 
occur in one of the five passages “added by Chaucer in a single MS after 
he had finished the text of WBP and from it were copied into the ancestor 
of a single genetic group” (Manly ii 191). The only MSS which have 
them are groups a and h and Ch, Ii, Ry, Se, Si In the Merchant’s tale, 
on the other hand, lines 183-184 are present in all manuscripts How is 
this unanimity to be accounted for if they are echoed from a passage 
which in the WBP is restricted to a particularly small group of manu- 
scripts? 

4. The omission of the Clerk-Merchant link (E 1213-44) in all MSS 
of group d as well as of group c is of direct significance in determining 
the original order of the tales in Blocks D and E For the linking of these 
tales was consequent not only on the revised arrangement of the stanzas 
in the Clerk’s Envoy, but also on the shift of the Merchant’s tale from 
the head of the Marriage Group to its present position following the 
Clerk. A further indication that the Clerk-Merchant link was added 
comparatively late is the notably smaU number of manuscripts which 
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include it: only the twelve MSS of group a* and Ha^, the irregular To 
and Ry^ and five MSS of group b (where it is obviously misplaced follow- 
ing SqT) 

With refeience to the arrangement of the Marriage Group tales 
one may add, by way of general observation, that when the manu- 
scripts are ranged in such clearly defined alternative groups, the division 
IS most naturally explained by assuming some change in Chaucer’s 
plan And in that event the MSS of group d, which, as we have seen, 
lack the traces of Chaucer’s textual revision, would unquestionably be 
taken to represent the earlier arrangement. 

THE MAN OF LAW’S ENDLINK 

Another outstanding difference between group d and the standard 
text is its inclusion of an endlink (B 1163-90*) following the Man of 
Law’s tale This endlink is also found m the manuscripts of groups b 
and c, but is lacking, on the other hand, in Hg, El, and all the MSS of 
group a 

Though the Man of Law’s endlink is universally regarded as genuine, 
it has been the occasion of more perplexity to Chaucerian scholars 
than perhaps any other passage in the Canterbury Tales. I shall not 
weary the reader’s patience by reviewing the history of the controversy 
which has been waged concerning these twenty-eight lines, but shall 
confine myself to the present status of the problem, as it is set forth by 
the most recent investigators 

In considering this matter it will be well to take up first the question 
of the manuscript readings “squier,” “somnour,” and ^^shipman,” which 
are found at line 1179, and afterwards to inquire as to the function of the 
link in the scheme of the Tales 

The reading ‘‘shipman,” adopted by Skeat and retained in the Globe 
Chaucer and Robinson’s edition, occurs only on the Selden MS, which 
Manly dates 1450-70 That editors gave any serious consideration to 
the linking of the Man of Law and Shipman in this single MS was due 
to their desire to avoid a topographical inconsistency by bringing 
and together As Skeat stated the case, “It is necessary for the mention 
of Rochester in B^ to precede that of Sittingbourne in D ” It should be 
observed, however, that the order of the tales in Selden (A D E^ 

B^ B^ G, etc.) leaves this inconsistency still present.^ Since the appear- 

^ Editors have laid too much stress on the topographical allusions in determining the 
order of the tales Manly justly remarks ‘‘Chaucer did not lay out a general plan for the 
whole journey to Canterbury and return and assign each block of tales to its proper place 
in this plan . When he changed his intentions with regard to the use of a particular 
tale, he did not always remove all traces of its previous use” (ii 490 ). 
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ance of the Oxford Chaucer the only scholars who have come forward to 
defend the reading “Shipman” are Frederick Tupper^ and Tatlock® 
Emphatic against this reading is the pronouncement of Manly: “Se 
is a late MS much contaminated and edited, its reading, ^Shipman^ has 
no claim to respect” (iii, 453) 

Six MSS (Ha^ Ln Me Py Ra^ Ra®) at line 1179 read “somnour ” Ha^ is 
an early, though anomalous, manuscript The other five are designated 
by Manly as MSS — that is, manuscripts which do not belong to the 
5-group proper but which affiliate with it in some tales. ^ It should be 
noted further that four of the MSS which read “Somnour” carry head- 
ings in which this link is designated “the prologe of the squier”, and in 
all except one^ of these six MSS it is the Squire’s tale which actually 
follows Tatlock, who formerly argued for “Somnour” as the original 
reading in this line, has recently abandoned this view: “The rollicking 
speaker here cannot have been that surly fellow, nor would a man who 
had a suppressed desire to show off his parrot Latin have boasted that 
there was but little Latin in his maw (Here I retract a note on p. 218 of 
Bevel and Chronol.y^ (PMLA, L, 116 note) Despite the very slender 
support given to the reading “somnour” by these few irregular MSS 
Manly favors this as the original reading (See ii 42) and he introduces 
this reading in his text. 

On the other hand, thirty MSS and Cx^ Cx^ (including all the regular 
members of groups 5, c, and d) read “Squier” at line 1179 In nearly all 
of these the Man of Law’s endlink carries the heading “Prolog of the 
Squier,” and in all of them it is the Squire’s tale which actually follows 
Miss Hammond pointed out that Shipman, Somnour, and Squier all 
begin with an initial “S,” and she suggested that the variation was 
perhaps due to some illegibility or contraction in the archetypal MS. 
This is possible, but if the difference arose through faulty copying, 
the error was clearly on the part of the scribes who wrote “somnour ” 

The objections of some editors to accepting the reading “Squier” m 
line 1179 are not based upon manuscript evidence, but upon their feeling 

® “The Bearings of the Shipman’s Prologue,” JEGPk , xxxni, 352-372 

6 “The Cant Tales m 1400,” PMLA, L, 115-116 

^ Manly’s definition of the b* MSS is as follows “Throughout CT, Group h is associated 
with a variable number of irregular MSS which because of their continually fluctuatmg 
combinations cannot be assigned to any constant group” (n 79) 

® The single exception is Ha^, which ends abruptly at Ime 1185, leaving an unfinished 
couplet Ha^, accordmg to Manly, “is associated with the large composite group of MSS, 
forming with some member or members of this an independent subgroup, usually apart 
from the main line of tradition” (i 221) In the order of tales (B^DEF) Ha^ agrees with the 
MSS of group a as opposed to groups &, c, or d. 
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that lines 1178”-90 are not consistent with the character of the Squire — 
in other words upon subjective judgment. 

The objection most insistently urged is that in line 1178 the speaker 
swears “by my fader soule,” whereas the Squire^s father was living and 
moreover was actually present But Professor B. J Whitmg {Speculum^ 
VIII, 537), commenting on this objection, points to a passage in Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle which reports that when the Black Prince received news 
in August, 1370, of the surrender of Limoges he was much angered and 
swore by the soul of hs father to take vengeance ® And in a papei read at 
the meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1940, Professor 
Whitmg cited other instances in which this oath was used by persons 
whose fathers were still living 

Again, it is objected that the Squire, who was a blithe young man 
concerned principally with love and fluting, was an unlikely person to 
raise a protest against the Lollard parson, and further that in cutting 
the parson off he was guilty of rudeness out of keeping with his generally 
courteous demeanor. 

But one must consider the particular situation The speaker, whoever 
he was, had been bored by the tale of Melibeus with its “termes queinte 
of lawe,” and a desire to wake the company up with a lively tale would 
be an entirely natural reaction on the part of a youthful philanderer 
like the Squire Moreover, his reference to himself as “My joly body^’ 
accords with our impression of the Squire’s disposition. Indeed, Professor 
Manly, who regarded this endlmk as a stray bit of cast-off furniture 
which a scribe could attach at pleasure to any tale for which a link was 
lacking, suggests that the scribe of Vcd* “chose Sq to use with this 
discarded link, perhaps influenced by ^my joly body’ (1185)” (n. 190). 

As to the speaker’s outspoken antipathy toward Lollard preaching, 
one should consider the possibility that it may have been called forth 
by some particular circumstances. The military exploits of the Squire 
are stated in these lines: 

And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 
In Flaundres in Artoys and Pycardie (A 79-80) 

Professor Tatlock, endeavoring to identify the campaigns which Chaucer 
here has in mind, observes: “I find in Walsmgham no record whatever 
of an English campaign in Flanders between 1359 and 1383, or between 
1383 and 1395. But in 1383 there was one which exactly fits the condi- 
tions. In May of that year, Henry le Despenser, the militant Bishop 

® jura r^me de son p^re qne chierement comparer ii feroit cii outrage k tons ceulz 
de le cite,’^ Chronigues de /. Frotssart, Livre Premier §663, ed Simeon Luce (Soc, de 
towe de France 188), vn, 243 
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of Norwich, with the benediction of Pope Urban VI, and to the indigna- 
tion of John Wyclif, led from England an expedition, which he gave all 
the airs of a Crusade, against the schismatic French adherents of the 
antipope Clement And after tracing the movements and the dis- 
astrous outcome of this ^^chivachie’^ he concludes: ^ ^Surely the inference 
is not forced that Chaucer meant the Squire to have been m this ex- 
pedition.” This interpretation of Chaucer's lines is accepted without 
hesitation by Professor Robinson: ‘Tn the case of the Squire the reference 
is doubtless to the so-called crusade of Henry le Despenser, Bishop of 
Norwich” (p 754). 

No one seems to have perceived, however, that the Squire's participa- 
tion in this crusading expedition would at the same time account for 
his explosive reaction when the Host announced: “ThisLollere heer wil 
prechen us somwhat ” It will be sufficient, without pursuing the inquiry 
through the chroniclers and original documents, to quote from the article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography: 

Despenser 's crusade had raised a loud outcry against him on the part of Wyclif 
and his followers Wyclif wrote a special tract against it — the “Cruciata contra 
bella Clericorum” — during the time that the crusade was on foot, and he re- 
peatedly refers to the subject in terms of severe reprobation elsewhere in his 
writings 

One notes also that when the Bishop returned to England after his 
inglorious campaign he was received with reproaches by John of Gaunt 
Clearly the Squire would have had more personal grounds than either 
Somnour or Shipman for his resentment toward the Lollard parson. 

In concluding this rather detailed consideration of objections raised 
by those who are unwilling, in the face of all manuscript evidence, to 
recognize B 1163-90 as a Man-of-Law-Squire link, one may remind the 
reader that Chaucer himself apparently was not satisfied with this 
link, since he suppressed it in the later arrangement of the tales in the 
standard text. 

The suppression of the Man-of-Law endlink is a matter which involves 
the broader question of the function which this link was intended to 
serve. This is a question which evidently caused Professor Manly some 
perplexity. In discussing this link in Volume iii he recognizes that it 
properly belongs after the Man of Law's tale, but adds: “Which tale 
Chaucer intended the link to introduce is, however, a difficult question” 
(p. 453). In the Introduction to his study of MS classification, Manly 
affirms positively that this endlink was “Written by Chaucer, but later 
cancelled” (n 38). But in his chapter on the Order of the Tales, which 

Develop and Ckroml , pp 147-148 
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represents his final opinion, he expresses some reservations in regard to 
the matter: 

It is dear that ML Endlink belongs to an early stage in the development of 
Chaucer’s plan and that he finally did not intend to use it for introducing and 
connecting with MLT any tale now extant One cannot say with certainty that 
the link was cancelled, but it undoubtedly seems to have been cancelled so far 
as use with any of the present texts is concerned It might have been intended 
for use at a later time in connection with some tale which Chaucer did not live 
to write (ii 491-492) 

Despite Manly’s hesitation to ^‘say with certainty that the link was 
cancelled,” the evidence of the MSS seems to leave no possible alterna- 
tive. 

Consider the situation: there are two links, each of them appearing in 
the manuscripts in the same posthoUj immediately before the Squire’s 
tale One of these links (Man of Law’s endlink) consists of twenty- 
eight lines and the other (Merchant-Squire Imk^^) of thirty lines — 
almost precisely the same number The first of these links is lacking in 
twenty-two MSS^^ and the other link is inserted in practically this identi- 
cal group of manuscripts It is significant that only two disarranged 
MSS (Ry^ and Se) include both links Unless, then, we are disposed to 
regard this as a coincidence elevated to the realm of miracles, we must 
recognize an essential connection between the disappearance of one link 
and the insertion of the other. But if the Merchant-Squire link was de- 
signed to supply the lacuna created by cancelling the Man of Law’s 
endlink, we are forced to conclude, not only that the earlier link was 
intentionally cancelled by Chaucer, but that the speaker introduced in 
the discarded link was the Squire, rather than the Somnour or the 
Shipman 

E 2419-40, F 1-8 Earlier editors designated these lines as the Merchant’s Epilogue and 
the Squire’s Prologue But McCormick, Tatlock, and Manly rightly insist that they com- 
prise a smgle unit, and mdicate their function as a Merchant-Squire link 

The followmg MSS lack the ML endhnk El, Hg, Gg, the five MSS of group a and 
fourteen other MSS as follows Ad\ Ad\ Bo\ Ch, En^, Ha^, Hk, Ld^ Ma, Nl, Ps, and To 
I do not mclude the mutilated Ad^ which has only 31-507 and 702-822 of the MLT, nor 
Mg which once contamed the endlink but has lost B 744-1190 

There are nineteen of these El, (Gg), the five MSS of group a and twelve other MSS 
as follows Ad^, Ad®, Bo^, Ch, En®, Ha^, Ha®, Ld^, Ps, Ry^, Se, and To Gg once contamed 
this link but is now defective at this point The two MSS of which appear in the former 
list, shifted from an exemplar in which the tales were arranged according to type a to one 
of type d and thus missed both Merchant and Squire tales 

Ryi accordmg to Manly ‘^cannot be regarded as anythmg more than a conglomeration 
of tales” (i 479) and Se ^hs so thoroughly contammated that it is often nearly impossible 
to distmguish between its genetic relationships and those due to correction . and is 
merely a bad IS c edition of no textual authority” (i. 496) 
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Manly^s further suggestion that Chaucer left this link in a state of sus- 
pended animation hardly seems to require serious consideration, in view 
of the fact that m no other case, so far as we can judge, was a link written 
m advance of the tale it was designed to introduce. When Chaucer wrote 
it, as Manly concedes, the reference to the ^^termes quemt of lawe^^ in 
the tale just concluded leaves no doubt that it was intended to follow 
the Man of Law And the phrase “my joly body’^ which the speaker 
applies to himself as well as his statement “ther is but litel Latin in my 
mawe,’’ shows conclusively that Chaucer had a definite person in mind 
If we say that it was some one of the pilgrims whose tale “Chaucer did 
not live to write,’’ we must throw out not only the Squire but also the 
Somnour and the Shipman, since we have tales assigned to all three of 
these. Manly’s suggestion, therefore, is opposed not only by the evidence 
of the manuscripts but by general considerations of probability. 

PLACING BLOCKS D AND E IN THE CANTERBURY FRAME 

As we have seen, Chaucer did not at first arrange the tales of the 
Marriage Group in their present order Furthermore, it seems evident 
that when he composed these tales he had not even determined the 
position which they were to occupy in the Canterbury series Later he 
provided a place for them by cancelling the Man of Law’s endlmk and 
installing them between the Man of Law and the Squire — the position 
they occupy m El and the manuscript of group a — but it is clear that 
this involved an alteration of the earlier plan.^^ 

In groups 6, c, and d the endlmk joining the Man of Law to the Squire 
was still retained, and this made it impossible to introduce Blocks D 
and E between and F^ Moreover, Chaucer clearly intended the 
Franklin to follow the Squire, for he composed a 36-line link (F 673- 
708) to bind these tales together This Squire-Franklin link is found in 
El, in four of the group-a MSS and also in Ad^, Ad^, En®, Ha^, Ld^ and 
Ps.^® For some reason this link seems to have been overlooked by the 
scribes of groups h and but it was known to the ancestor of group d, 

15 This shift m Chaucer’s arrangement naturally resulted in some confusion on the part 
of the scribes The significance of these shifts in the position of D and E was ably dis- 
cussed in 1932 by Dr C R Kase in his study, “Observations on the Shifting Positions 
of Groups G and DE in the MSS of the Cant Tales'' Three Chaucer Sttdus (Oxford Press, 
New York) His conclusions have not thus far been refuted. Additional evidence in support 
of his general thesis is supplied by the materials made available m the Manly-Rickert vol- 
umes It seems desirable to restate the essential basis of his argument, amendmg it by 
recognizing Chaucer’s shift m the Marriage Group tales 
18 Gg also once contained this link, but no longer has it on account of the loss of leaves 
1^ Group c is distinguished in general from the others by its lack of Imks But it does 
show the ML endiink 
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and it presented a special problem to him in his effort to find a place to 
introduce the tales of the Marriage Group. The Man of Law endlink 
prevented him from placing these tales before the Squire, and the Squire’s 
tale was followed by a link to the Franklin which began, “In faith 
Squier thow hast thee wel yquit.” He was unwilling to sacrifice this 
specially interesting passage of thirty-six lines, and yet since the Squire’s 
tale lacked its conclusion, this position seemed to present the most 
favorable opportunity. So he merely altered the text of the link by 
substituting the word “Marchaunt” for “Frankeleyn,” thus making a 
bridge from the Squire’s tale to the Merchant’s, which, it will be re- 
membered, was the first of the Marriage Group tales according to the 
earlier arrangement 

This transformation of the Squire-Franklin link to a Squire-Merchant 
link must have been effected very early, for it is found, not only in all 
the J-MSS, but also in Hengwrt, a manuscript written a decade before 
Ellesmere According to Manly, “Hg represents the earliest attempt 
after Chaucer’s death to arrange in a single MS the tales and links left 
unarranged by him” (ii. 477). But in showing the altered form of Chau- 
cer’s Squire-Franklin link, Hengwrt was evidently following the lead of 
the ancestor of group d. 

We shall get a clearer picture of the relationship of groups 6, r, and d 
by comparing the arrangement of the tales in each. In the following 
table X represents the non-Chaucerian Gamelyn: 

c A X sq D E2 F2 G C B2 H I 

d A X Bi sq F^sq-melinkE^ D E^ F^ G C B^ H I 

h k B^ sq me Prolog E^ D E^ F^ G C B® H I 

It will be noted that the altered Squire-Merchant link of group d does 
not appear in the other two groups. In the case of group c the reason for 
this is obvious, since in group c the tales of the Marriage Group stand 
in the revised order and a Squire-Merchant link was therefore impossible. 
In the case of group h the disappearance of this link is probably due to 
the insertion of the Merchant’s Prologue (E 1213--44) in this group 
after Sq T instead of in its proper position following CIT. Manly says it 
is tmknown “whether this misplacement in V occurred after or before 
V d* had placed MeT after SqT with the adapted Sq-Fk Link” (ii, 266). 
However, the three h* MSS which lack the Merchant’s Prologue, as 
well as Hg and Nl, still retain the Squire-Merchant link, showing clearly 
that this preceded the insertion of the Prologue. The two links never 
appear in combination 

Both groups c and h, then, diverge from group d but along different 
lines; and in both cases the movement is toward the later tradition as 
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represented by group a. Group c in tbe Clerk's tale has the Wife of Bath 
stanza and the Envoy arranged according to the revised order; also it 
has adopted the order of a for the tales of the Marriage Group Group h 
has dropped the tale of Gamelyn, and for the altered Squire-Merchant 
link characteristic of group d has substituted the Merchant's ProloguCj 
otherwise found only in Group a 

THE CLERK-FRANKLIN AND MERCHANT-SQUIRE LINKS 

The manuscripts of group d, it will be remembered, altered Chaucer's 
original Squire-Franklin link to a Squire-Merchant link and followed 
the Squire by the Marriage Group tales arranged DEL According to 
the normal arrangement in this group, therefore, the Clerk's tale is 
immediately followed by the Franklin's tale, which had been postponed 
from Its original position Eleven MSS of group d — all of them manu- 
scripts which in the Clerk's tale lack the WB stanza and show the un- 
revised form of the Envov — ^have a link of two 7-line stanzas introducing 
the Franklin's tale, although the scribe of Fi mistakenly placed these 
two stanzas after the Merchant's tale.^^ 

These two stanzas, which in group d constitute the most character- 
istic type of Clerk-Franklin link, present a somewhat complicated 
problem in their relationship respectively to E 2419-40 and F 1-8. 
Though these lines in the standard text were formerly designated as the 
Merchant's Endlink and the Squire's Prologue, they stand together in 
all the MSS of group a, and McCormick, Tatlock, and Manly agree that 
they should be regarded as a single unit which may best be described as a 
Merchant-Squire link The appearance of this Merchant-Squire link, as 
we have noted above, coincides in the manuscripts containing it with 
the discarding of the Man of Law's endlink (which likewise had served 
to introduce a tale by the Squire). Consequently it clearly does not 
represent the earlier stage of Chaucer's plan 

Moreover, this Merchant-Squire link is not found in any manuscripts 
of groups h or r, nor was it possible in the regular manuscripts of group 
in which the Merchant was followed by the Wife of Bath.^® On the other 
hand, in four group-^^ MSS (Ht, Ra®, li and Fi) the tales in Block D and 
the Clerk's tale had been shifted to a position after the Franklin's. 

In three MSS (Ry^ Bw and Ha®) these two 7-lme stanzas are preceded by the Host 
stanza (E 1212®“®) with the heading, ‘‘Here endith the Clerk of Oxenford And here be- 
gynneth the prolog of the ffrankele 3 nQ ” The first scribe of Ln seems also to have intended 
tins arrangement, for on f 91® he copied the Host stanza headed “ ]>e proiog of the Franke- 
lens tale” and then left space for 16 lines (See Manly i 334) 

Three group-<f MSS (Bw, Ld®, Ry®) have a spurious link of sixteen lines following 
E 2418 introducing the Wife of Bath (text in Manly-Rickert vi, 3), but with this we are 
not here concerned. 
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In Hg also, though Block D was unaccountably placed ahead of MLT, 
the Clerk^s tale was thrown after the Second Nun’s. In consequence of 
these shifts the Merchant’s and Franklin’s tales were brought together, 
and accordingly these manuscripts contain the Merchant-Squire link 
altered to a Merchant-Franklin link. Hg is the earliest manuscript to 
show the Merchant-Squire link in this altered form, and though it is 
not certain that the alteration originated with this manuscript, it will be 
convenient to refer to this altered text of F 1-8 as the Hengwrt version.^® 
Though recognizing the Merchant-Squire link as a unit, it will be 
more convenient in the present discussion to examine the two sections 
(E 2419-40 and F 1-8) separately, since the first of the two 7-line stanzas 
in the MSS of group d is related to the Merchant’s endlink, while the 
second is to be considered in its connection with the Squire’s Prologue. 

Let us now proceed to consider the first of these rime-royal stanzas 
in group d in its relationship to the Merchant’s endlink in the standard 
text (E 2419-40). Though editors commonly treat both stanzas alike as 
spurious, the first stands in strongest contrast to the second, and has 
every appearance of being genuine. Moreover, this impression, based 
upon its literary quality, is confirmed by the verbal relationship existing 
between this stanza and lines 2427-32 of the Merchant’s endlink. This 
stanza giving the Host’s reaction to the story of Griselda is introduced 
at the end of the Clerk’s tale. I quote the text of these lines as printed 
by Manly (in. 481; see also ii. 286): 

I have a wyf although she pore be 
2 And set she hath an hepe of vices lo 
For of hir tonge a mochel shrewe is she 
4 And to my wyl the contrary woi she do [And Ry®; For SF, Lc.] 

Ther of no fors let aile suche thynges go 
6 But wit se what in counsail be it said 
Me reweth sore that I am to hir teyd 

The language of this stanza is thoroughly Chaucerian^^ and the lines 
showed verbal identity with lines 2427-32 m the Merchant’s endlink. 

To^ inserts the Hengwrt version of F 1-8 between the Clerk^s tale and the Merchant’s 
Prologue (E 1213-44) In this case the resourceful scribe altered '‘Frankele 3 m” to 'Mer» 
chaunt ” 

Preserved in Bw, Dl, Ha^, Lc, Ld^, Mg, M, Ry^, SF It occurs also in Fi, but is there 
misplaced betw^een E^ and F®. Also it stood originally in En®, but the test has disappeared 
through the loss of leaves in the MS (see Manly i 137) 

22 To object that “the rhymes of 11, 2, 4, and 5 indicate that the combination belongs 
to the fifteenth century” (Manly, Cant Tales of Geofrey Chatmr^ 1928, p 85) is a serious 
misstatement of fact Skeat’s exphcit statement on this point is strictly correct. “When 
the long 0 is absolutely fibaal, as in go, do, Chaucer considers these as permissible rimes, 
and pairs them together freely” {Oxf. Chaucer, vi, xxxv) 
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Indeed, this 74ine stanza is referred to by scholars generally (and by 
Manly, iii. 481) as a shortened form of E 2419-40. In a recent discussion 
of this passage, however, I expressed the opinion that this stanza in the 
following the Clerk^s tale was the original kernel which Chaucer 
afterwards expanded into the Merchant’s endlmk. It is gratifying now 
to discover that the same suggestion had been put forward many years 
ago in a footnote by Dr. Furnivall in the Six-text Chaucer. ^^It is possible 
that the 74ine stanza was the original form of the lines and that it was 
altered to suit the present 8-lines of the Merchant’s Link” (p. xvii*^, 
note 2) 

The eleven manuscripts of the group d which contain this 7“line 
stanza preserve the characteristic features of the group d tradition: they 
place the tales of the Marriage Group in their original order, and in the 
Clerk’s tale (unlike Hg and Ht) they lack the WB stanza and retain the 
unrevised arrangement of the Envoy I pause to remark in passing that 
the omission in the group ^i!-MSS of both the Merchant’s Prologue and 
the Merchant’s endlmk is in itself very significant. Several scholars have 
called attention to the striking difference m tone between the Merchant’s 
Prologue and his tale, and it seems altogether likely that both Prologue 
and endlmk represent later additions But why did the scribes of group 
d overlook both of these links if they were already present in Chaucer’s 
text? The absence of these links, therefore, is a further indication that 
group d preserves an early stage of the Chaucerian text. 

If this 7"line stanza had been constructed by a scribe whose purpose 
was merely to secure a rime-royal stanza expressing the Host’s reaction 
to the Griselda story, one would suppose that he could easily have 
achieved his object by picking up the ^'Merye wordes of the Hoost” 
(E 1212 which, though left unutilized by the d-scribe, must have 
been available, since they are extant in twenty-two MSS, as well as in 
Caxton and Thynne’s prints. 

It is very doubtful also whether any scribe would have been capable 
of rearranging these three couplets so neatly into a rime-royal stanza. 
In the 7-line stanza the logical connection of the lines is perfect: I have 
a wife who, though she is poor like Griselda, has nonetheless a heap of 
vices, for (in contrast to Griselda) she is a shrew with her tongue and 
does contrary to my will No matter— let such things pass! But do you 
know — in confidence be it said — I sorely regret that I am tied to her. 

On the other hand, the welding of these lines into their context as an 
endlink to the Merchant’s tale results in some forced connections. 

23 “Three Notes on the Text of the Cant. Tales, MLN, lvc (1941), 169 

2^ See my observations, PM LA, XLvm, 1044-45, and A. C. Baugh, Mod. Phd. xxxv, 
24-26. 
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For example: 

But douteless as trewe as any steel 

I have a wyf thogh {?at she poore be 

If this means, it is as true as steel that I have a wife, the statement 
is banal, if it means, I have a wife who is doubtless as true as steel, the 
inversion is awkward. Furthermore, no logical connection appears in 
the statement that she is true as steel though she is poor Finally, although 
the obvious reference to Griselda in the 74ine stanza has been somewhat 
blurred in the Merchant’s endlink by the suppression of the fourth 
line, 

And to my wyl the contrary woi she do, 

an unmistakable trace of it remains in the phrase ^^thogh J^at she poore 
be,” which in its position following the Merchant’s tale is wholly in- 
appropriate Incidentally, I protest against branding this suppressed 
line as '^spurious” (See Manly’s note on 2430 in vi 503). That the phras- 
ing in this line is characteristically Chaucerian will be evident to anyone 
who notes the instances of “contrary” in the Chaucer Concordance, 

The expression of the Host’s marital sentiments reaches a natural 
culmination in the concluding line of the 7-line stanza: 

Me reweth sore that I am to hir teyd 

The six lines which follow in the Merchant’s endlink (2433-40) have 
every appearance of being a postscript (like the Wife of Bath stanza in 
the Clerk’s tale) added by the Host as a humorous allusion to the 
doughty champion of feminism Who the object of the allusion in line 
2436 was “it nedelh not for to declare.” Further evidence that Chaucer 
had the Wife in mind appears in 2438, 

Syn wommen konnen outen swich chaffare, 
which is a definite reminiscence of the Wife’s words in her Prologue: 

With daunger oute we al oure chaffare (D 521) 

On the other hand, those who regard the 7-line stanza of the group-^f 
MSS as a scribal rewriting of E 2419--40 are obliged to suppose that the 
d-scribe, perceiving that the references to the Merchant’s tale were not 
suitable following the story of Griselda, salvaged only three couplets 
from this22-line link and deliberately threw away the other 16 lines in 
his effort to secure a satisfactory endlink for the Clerk’s tale Such 
reckless improvidence in dealing with a genuine Chaucerian link, how- 
ever, has no parallel in the procedure of the scribes. Chaucer himself, 
as we know, was thrifty in adapting lines to fit a new context Nor were 
the scribes less thrifty. An example of the actual method which the 
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scribes employed in this situation appears in the case of two group-d 
MSS (Pw, Mm, and probably also the fragment PI — see Manly i. 447). 
In these manuscripts the Marriage Group still stood in its original order 
(E^ DE’-) and consequently the Merchant-Franklin link (according to 
the Hengwrt adaptation) followed immediately after the Clerk’s tale 
The scribe of Pw was thus faced with the problem of adjusting the lines 
in the Merchant’s endlink to suit the Griselda story. But, instead of 
discarding all but three couplets of this endlink — as he would have done 
according to the procedure assumed by the editors — he sought to remove 
the difficulty by making slight phrasal alterations. In line 2420 he 
changed “Now swich a wyf” to “Alle euel wyues” and in 2425 for “By 
this Marchauntes tale” he substituted “By mony ensamples,” and in 
this way removed the most obvious references to the Merchant’s tale. 
The scribe of Mm ( and probably also the scribe of PI) — ^less observant 
or less conscientious — was not disturbed by the appearance of these 
lines in a link following the tale of Griselda, but copied the Hengwrt 
version of the Merchant-Franklin link without troubling himself to fit 
it to the new context Such were the actual methods of scribes. 

The text which stands in Pw and Mm thus represents the final result 
in a series of changes, involving both the order of the tales and the text 
of the link. In view of this situation one is surprised by Manly’s state- 
ment: “The ancestor of Pw Mm py probably represents the earlier 
form, as it had at this place the full text of the Me-Sq Link with only 
such modifications as were necessary because of its changed functions” 
(ii. 483), and also by his depreciative reference to the eleven MSS which 
seem to preserve the regular features of the group-i tradition: “The 
other members of group d show instead of the original form of the link 
a new form consisting of two seven-line stanzas” (iii. 481). 

Thus far I have confined attention to the Merchant’s endlink (E 2419- 
40): I proceed now to consider the eight lines introducing the Squire 
(F 1-8), which, as already stated, should be regarded as an integral 
part of the Merchant-Squire link. These lines present a somewhat 
complex problem inasmuch as they exist in three forms, being employed 
by the scribes for three distinct purposes, according to the order of the 
tales in their respective manuscripts. 

In the standard text as represented by El and the MSS of group a, 
where the sequence of the tales in E^ F^ F^, F 1-8 follows the Merchant’s 
tale and serves to introduce the Squire: 

Squier com neer if it youre wille be 
2 And sey somwhat of love for certes ye 

Konnen thereon as muche as any man 
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4 Nay sire quod he but I wol seye as I kan 

With hertly wyl for I wol nat rebeile 
6 Agayn youre list, a tale wol I telle 

Have me excused if I speke amys 
8 My wyl is good and lo my tale is this . 2 ® 

The different arrangement of the tales in Hengwrt required the altera- 
tion of these lines so as to introduce the Franklin. And the Hengwrt 
scribe not only changed ^^Squier’' to ^^Sire Frankeleyn’^ in the first line 
but also altered the second line in order to make it more suitable for 
the middle-aged Franklin. Accordingly, in Hengwrt and the other manu- 
scripts of this special group F 1-2 read as follows: 

Sire ffrankeleyn com neer if it your wille be 
And sey vs a tale for certes ye 

The altered reading of the second line supplies a useful clue by dis- 
closing contact with the Hengwrt tradition where the reading of the 
standard text in the first line has been restored For some later manu- 
scripts which in F 1 read “Squier” (or absurdly ‘‘Sir Squier”) continue 
to read in F 2. “And sey us a tale ” 

We are now prepared to consider the text of the second 7-line stanza 
which is found in MSS of group d A casual reading of the text is suf- 
ficient to show that this stanza is spurious: 

Sir frankelyn com neer if it your wille be 
And sey vs a tale as ye are a gentel man 
Hit shal be done trewly Ost quod he 
I wil 30W telle as hertly as I can 
Holdeth me excused thogh I unworthi am 
To teUe 50W a tale for I wil not Rebeile 
Agayn your lust a tale now wol I telle. 

One sees that these lines, though deriving ultimately from F 1-8 of the 
standard text, were directly based upon the Hengwrt adaptation, as 
shown by the reading “Sir frankelyn'' and the phrases “And sey vs a 
tale" in the second line. The purpose as well as the method of the scribe 
who constructed this stanza is now evident The manuscripts of group 
d lacked a link to introduce the Franklin. This lack the d-scribe supplied 
by borrowing from Hengwrt, or some MS of the special Hengwrt group. 
But in order to match the 7-line stanza giving the Host's reactions to 
the story of Griselda, which immediately preceded, he reorganized the 
eight lines of the Hengwrt text into a rime-royal stanza, with the un- 
fortunate result presented by the lines just quoted. 

^ This essentially is the reading in eighteen MSS El, group a, Ad\ Ad^ Ha^ Ha®, Bo® 
En», Ch, Ps, To% Se, Ld\ RyK 
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Whatever our opinion concerning these two stanzas, it is certain that 
they were not composed by the same author. Moreover, the second 
must date from a distinctly later period For the first of these stanzas, 
as we have already seen, supplied the kernel which Chaucer later elabo- 
rated into the Merchant-Squire link of the group-tz MSS. The second 
stanza, on the other hand, was itself based upon the Hengwrt adaptation 
of this link. 

The addition of a spurious stanza to provide a link to the Franklin 
is in every way parallel to the six spurious lines added to the genuine 
Epilogue of the Nun’s Priest’s tale in four group -<2 MSS (Cn, Ma, Ad^, 
En^) to provide a link to the Second Nun. Although such spurious links 
are more frequent in the group d manuscripts they occur also, as we have 
seen, in the other groups — no less than four spurious links are contained 
in La — a manuscript of group c. And the insertion by scribes of spurious 
links to join tales which Chaucer had left unconnected by no means 
invalidates the textual tradition of the tales which these manuscripts 
preserve. 

The textual history of the Merchant-Squire link is specially compli- 
cated by the varying order of the tales in different manuscripts and the 
alterations introduced by scribes in the effort to adjust this link to the 
situation with which they had to deal. However, except for the expan- 
sion of the 74ine stanza into the Merchant’s endlink, these changes were 
manifestly the work of scribes, and are not therefore instances of author’s 
revision. 

Several cases of author’s revision in other tales which Manly has 
already pointed out involve less complexity and can be briefly summarized. 

In the Somnour’s tale, the manuscripts of group are divided into 
two subgroups These are two criteria by which these groups 

are clearly distinguished: (1) throughout the tale is wholly distinct 
from the text of group whereas d*® follows the readings of this group. 
(2) Of the twelve MSS of seven (Pw, Ptf , Ra^, SP, Hk, Ry^ Ld^) as 
well as Fi end the tale at line 2158, thus lacking the concluding episode, 
whereas this episode is present in d"^^ and in group c. Manly concludes 
that ‘The ancestor lacked 2159-2294” and that this “represents an 
earlier and unfinished form of SuT” (ii 229) In the Somnour’s tale 
Hg El Bo^ Bo^ stand together as a group through 1991, “where the Hg- 
E1 ancestor failed the El scribe, who used first a MS of the Gg-Si t 3 q>e, 
then one of the cd^^ type. Bo^ shifts to d*^ at 1991” (Manly iii 302). 

The Physician-Pardoner link “was composed by Chaucer in parts at 
two different times ” He originally concluded the Physician’s tale with 
12 lines which “stand at the end of PhT in D1 [a ^?-MS] and are followed 
by a blank space sufficient for eight more lines” (iv. 491). The earlier 
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version of this link is preserved in seventeen MSS, of which eight are of 
group d, two are of group c and four of group b The later version is found 
in El, Hg, Bo®, By, group a and a considerable number of other MSS, 
including several members of the d*-group. 

The situation in the case of the Melibeus-Monk link is summarized by 
Manly in these words; “There were probably two copies of the text of 
the link, the first a much corrupted rough draft, the second a much better 
fair copy” (iv 217). The first is represented by the MSS of groups b* 
and cd* and the second by Hg, El, Gg, Ad®, group a, Ch Ry® and Ln 

The Monk’s tale presents one of the most instructive instances of 
author’s alterations, with a clear line of division into two large manu- 
script groups. The MSS of the earlier version differ from the other by 
reading “bastard brother” at line 3568 and “but he saugh it noght” at 
line 3616. Also in this version the Modern Instances are placed between 
Zenobia and Nero, whereas in the Hg-El version the Modern Instances 
always occur at the end of the tale “The uniformity in this respect is so 
absolute,” Manly declares, “that it is certain that in each case the plac- 
ing was done once for all by the ancestor of the whole group” (ii 407). 
And we are not surprised to find that all MSS of groups b*,cd* range 
themselves with the earlier version, while Hg, El, Gg, and group a show 
the later version. 

The numerous instance of author’s revision which have been discussed 
in the foregoing pages give added emphasis to the words of Manly quoted 
at the beginning of this inquiry: “The evidence for alteration in the text 
of C.T. is much more extensive than we are accustomed to think.” 

At the same time the detailed study of the manuscript relationships in 
the passages here considered confirms the conclusion which I had previ- 
ously drawn from an examination of the passages cited by Manly as in- 
stances of author’s revision- namely, that where evidences of textual al- 
teration appear the manuscripts of group d in every case preserve the 
unrevised (and therefore the earlier) form of the text. Though this con- 
clusion is obviously of the utmost importance in determining the classi- 
fication of the manuscripts, apparently it is not recognized by Manly in 
his minute and painstaking survey of the Classification (ii. 41-44) 

His general point of view seems to be that the manuscripts of group a 
represent the authentic text, of which the other groups present more or 
less imperfect and distorted versions. As Manly was well aware, group 
a forms a small minority, and its readings often differ from those in the 
other groups But this situation he explains by saying: “Of these groups 
and single MSS, b, c and d, and often with them Ha^, stand apart from 
the others because they are usually found in combinations” (ii. 42) . In 
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other words, 5, d and often Ha^ stand apart because group a flocks by 
itself! “Of these combinations/’ Manly continues, “the commonest is cd, 
often joined by 5, Ha^5, or less often Ha^ without h. The b-cd group, 
joined by many irregular MSS, form at times ... a large composite 
group that may contain as many as forty MSS. It is only rarely, as in the 
Prologue, where the group is affiliated with that it gives a satisfactory 
text” (ii. 42). In thus using group a as the measuring stick by which the 
other groups are to be tested, Manly appears still to cherish the idea of 
an archetypal text with which all variants are to be compared After his 
liberal recognition of author’s alterations, it is disappointing to find that 
he makes no allowance for these in his Survey but limits himself to the 
consideration of scribal changes Here and there one notes apparent 
vacillations in his statements concerning the origin of the groups For 
example, I am unable to reconcile the statement on page 42 that “group c 
represents the earliest attempt to arrange the tales,” with that on page 
477: “Hg represents the earliest attempt after Chaucer’s death to ar- 
range in a single MS the tales and links left unarranged by him.” 
Again, his remark concerning group &. “It is clear that the b ancestor was 
made in blocks of several tales from texts of different ajBfiliations — c, cd 
(but never d without overlooks the fact that group b agrees with d 
against a and c in its arrangement of the tales in Blocks D and E. But I 
do not wish here to point out inconsistencies in minor details, but rather 
to call attention to the essential contrast between his discussion of tex- 
tual relationships and the order of the tales on the basis of scribal varia- 
tions and the dictum with which his survey begins: “[the manuscripts] do 
not go back to a single archetype . . . but rather to a body of incomplete 
material, in different stages of composition and only in part put in order 
and corrected.” 

One of the ablest of living Chaucerians, contemplating “the extraordi- 
nary variations” of the manuscripts of the C.T, in the matter of “arrange- 
ment, omission of undoubtedly genuine passages, insertion of undoubt- 
edly spurious passages,” reports as follows: “It is hard to think of any 
work ever written, important or unimportant, which was intended as a 
unit and in which there is anything like so chaotic a condition in the 
early authorities This chaotic condition is the conspicuous feature of the 
MSS to one familiar with them; it could hardly be worse.”^^ In this state 
of discouragement it is not strange that he should become skeptical as to 
the validity of all manuscript testimony: “None of the MSS, however 
good, has any authority whatever in determining the order of the 

2® n 43 Miss Rickert makes the same observation: is more frequently associated with 
a but only occasionally with c and never with d alone^* (ii. 486 ) 

J S P Tatlock, ‘The Canterbury Tales m 1400” {PMLA, i, 101) 
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^groups. ^ This is meant literally But if the manuscripts have no au- 
thority, one IS moved to inquire, on what other sources can we depend? 
Or must those problems be abandoned as hopeless^ 

The chaotic conditions of which Tatlock complains consist very largely 
of outstanding shifts in order and the suppression or inclusion in different 
manuscripts of links which are universally regarded as genuine The ex- 
planation of this situation “which has been most favoied hitherto as the 
result of revision by Chaucer^^ Mr Tatlock dismisses summarily “It is 
hard to see either evidence or probability’^ for the idea of “two or more 
recensions of this fragmentary work [t e. the Cant Tales ]” (p. 118). The 
difficulties in which he finds himself involved are, therefore, those which 
he had himself created by denying that the Tales were in circulation dur- 
ing Chaucer’s lifetime (p 105). In this opinion, however, Tatlock is not 
supported by Manly, who remarks: “The textual differences seem most 
easily explained by the supposition that some of the editors began by 
assembling tales which were already in circulation” (ii. 489) 

Both these scholars continue in effect to regard the arrangement of the 
tales m group a e., the standard text) as the only one which can claim 
Chaucer’s authority. Neither of them is willing to admit, for example, 
that either the Man of Law sequence or the E^DE^ order of the Marriage 
Group — both of which appear m the manuscripts of group d, supported 
also by other groups — may represent an earlier stage in Chaucer’s own 
plan And consequently, they are compelled to explain the order of the 
tales presented in the large majority of manuscripts as merely the result 
of scribal confusion and disarrangement. It is not strange that when re- 
garded from this point of view the situation should seem hopelessly 
chaotic. 

On the other hand, when the evidence of the manuscripts is considered 
in perspective^ recognizing that Chaucer himself made repeated changes in 
his plan, and taking the arrangement in group d as representing an earlier 
stage, we are enabled to trace successive steps in the development of the 
Canterbury Tales, The individual instances of author’s revision which 
have been discussed are confirmed when considered cumulatively. For it 
will be seen that the series of textual differences and the differences in the 
links and in the order of the tales all fit together in a coherent pattern. 
Thus they succeed to a large extent in resolving the “chaotic conditions” 
which admittedly exist when the manuscript problems are approached 
from the point of view of group a as representing the “standard text ” 

Carieton Brown 

Upper Montclair^ New Jersey {June 17, 1941) 

Ihid , p 131 Manly^s statement on this point is more reserved “Not only are the 
prevalent patterns of arrangements in the groups ah cd not the work of Chaucer; there is 
no single MS or small group the order of which can be ascribed to him” (n 476). 
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^‘HOMICIDE’’ IN THE PARSON’S TALE 

I N that section of his ^‘tale’' which treats the deadly sin of Ire, Chau- 
cer’s Parson observes that from this sin come various ^^stynkynge 
engendrures,” including manslaughter, or homicide. This offshoot of 
Ire he describes as follows:^ 

564 Of this cursed synne of Ire cometh eek manslaughtre And understonde 
wel that homycide, that is manslaughtre, is in diverse wise Som manere of 
homycide is spiritueel, and som is bodily 

565. Spiritueel manslaughtre is in sixe thynges First by hate, as seith Seint 
John “He that hateth his brother is an homycide.” 

566 Homycide is eek by bakbitynge, of which bakbi teres seith Salamon that 
“they han two swerdes with whiche they sleen hire neighebores ” For soothly, 
as wikke is to bynyme his good name as his lyf. 

567 Homycide is eek in yevynge of wikked conseii by fraude, as for to yeven 
conseil to areysen wrongful custumes and taillages 
568. Of whiche seith Salomon. “Leon rorynge and here hongry been like to 
the crueel iordshipes”^ withhoidynge or abreggynge of the shepe (or the hyre) 
of servauntz, or elles in usure, or in withdrawynge of the almesse of povre folk. 

569 For which the wise man seith, “Fedeth hym that almoost dyeth for 
honger”, for soothly, but if thow feede hym, thou sleest hym, and alle thise 
been deedly synnes 

570 Bodily manslaughtre is, whan thow sleest him with thy tonge in oother 
manere; as whan thou comandest to sleen a man, or elles yevest hym conseii to 
sleen a man. 

571 Manslaughtre in dede is in foure maneres. That oon isbylawe, right as 
a justice dampneth hym that is coupable to the deeth But lat the justice be 
war that he do it rightfully, and that he do it nat for debt to spille blood, but 
for kepynge of nghtwisnesse. 

572. Another homycide is that is doon for necessitee, as whan o man sieeth 
another in his defendaunt, and that he may noon ootherwise escape from his 
owene deeth. 

573. But certeinly if he may escape withouten slaughtre of his adversarie, and 
sieeth hym, he dooth synne and he shal here penance as for deedly synne. 

574. Eek if a man, by caas or aventure, shete an arwe, or caste a stoon, with 
which he sieeth a man, he is homycide 

575 Eek if a womman by necligence overly eth hire child in Mr slepyng, it is 
homycide and deedly synne. 

576. Eek when man destourbeth concepcioun of a child, and maketh a 
womman outher bareyne by drynkynge venenouse herbes thurgh which she 

1 1 use Robinson’s edition, pages 291-292 

® Robinson places the quotation marks at the end of the line I msert them here to desig- 
nate the end of the bibhcal quotation 
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may nat conceyve, or sleeth a child by drynkes wilfully, or elies putteth certeine 
material thynges m hire secree places to slee the child, 

577, or elies dooth unkyndely synne, by which man or womman shedeth hire 
nature in manere or in place ther as a child may not be conceived, or elies if a 
woman have conceyved, and hurt hirslef and sleeth the child, yet is it homycide 

578 What seye we eek of wommen that mordren hir children for drede of 
wordly shame? Certes, an horrible homicide. 

579 Homycide is eek if a man approcheth to a womman by desir of lecherie, 
thurgh which the child is perissed, or elies smyteth a womman wityngly, thurgh 
which she leseth hir child. AUe thise been homycides and horrible deedly synnes 

Heretofore the source of these lines has remained unnoticed Although 
Miss Kate Petersen has shown conclusively that the ultimate source of 
the extended digression upon the seven deadly sins in the Parson’s Tale is 
the Summa seu Tractahis de Vtais of Guilielmus Peraldus,® the Chauce- 
rian excerpt now under consideration has no close parallel in this Summa, 
Peraldus, however, points out four sins which are said to cry out to God 
(dicuntur clamare ad Deum), of these, three — notably, the oppression of 
innocents (oppressio innocentium), sodomy (peccatum sodomitcum), and 
the withholding of servants’ wages (detentio mercedis mercenariorum) 
— are similar in effect to the fourth, homicide ^ Thus, the Chaucerian 
extract has in common with the Summa of Peraldus only the inclusion of 
withholding wages as a sin associated with homicide ® 

When he came to the subject of homicide, Chaucer, or more likely an 
earlier compiler,® abandoned Peraldus for the moment and reverted to 
Saint Raymund of Pennaforte’s Summa Casuum Consaentiae, of which 
Liber ni, Titulus xxxiv, Poenitentiis et Remissionibus,” provided 
the penitential section and general structure of the Parson’s Tale, For 
the homicide passage, Liber ii, Titulus i, '^De Homicidio,” furnished the 
material Despite a few divergences and the much greater length of the 
Latin book, the discussions of homicide in Pennaforte and in Chaucer are 
sufficiently alike to establish the Summa Casuum Conscientiae as the ulti- 
mate source of the passage in the Parson’s Tale, Both writings distin- 
guish between two kinds of manslaughter, spiritual and bodily, which 
they further subdivide according to their various aspects. In many cases, 
both works use the same quotations to illustrate their points. 

3 Kate Petersen, The Sources of the Parson^ s Tale (Boston, 1901) 

^ lUd , p 52, see also Folio ccini of the Paris 1519 edition of Peraldus’ Summa 
^ Parson^ s Tale^ 1 568 Petersen (p 52) also cites some rather remote parallels between 
11 564-569 and Peraldus 

® The problem — did Chaucer himself compile the Parson^ s Tale — or did he translate 
directly from some unknown source — ^remams unsolved. See Robinson, p 874, and Petersen, 

p 80 
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Pennaforte’s text/ in a high abbreviated form and with the correspond- 
ing lines in Chaucer indicated by the numbers in brackets, follows: 

I 

[564] Homicidium est hominis occisio ab homine facta 

Species homicidii sunt plures nam aliud spirituale, aliud corporale [565-568] 
Spirituale, quo quis spiritualiter, & quadam juris fictione occiditur, quod fit 
quinque modis, odiendo, detrahendo, male consulendo, nocendo, victum sub- 
trahendo [565] De Prime Joann 3. Omnis^ qui odtt fi airem sunm^ homicida esi^ , . 

[566] “Noll putare te non esse homicidam quando fratri tuo mala persuades, 
si fratri tuo mala persuades, occidis* & ut scias quia occidis, audi Psalmistam: 
Ftht homtnum dentes eorum arma &* sagittae, lingua eornm machera acuta ^ 
id est, gladius. . 

[569] De quin to habes Dist 86 c Pasce fame monentem: quisquis enim 
pascendo hommem servare poterat, si non pavish, occidisH , 

[570] Corporale, quo homo occiditur corporaliter. & hoc committitur du- 
pheiter, scilicet lingua & facto. 

Lingua, tribus modis, scilicet praecepto, consiiio, & defensione . . . 

[571 fi ] Facto, quattuor modis, scilicet justitia, necessitate, casu, & voluntate. 

[571] Justiiia^ ut quum ludex, vel minister reum juste condemnatum occidit; 
hoc homicidium, si fit ex livore, vel delectione fundendi humanum sanguinem, 
licet ille juste occidatur, iste tamen peccat mortaliter propter intentionem cor- 
ruptam* si vero fit ex amore justitiae, non peccat judex ipsum condemnando ad 
mortem. . . 

[572-57 3] Necessitate qui percutit, distingue, qma aut ilia necessitas fuit evitabi- 
lis poterat enim evadere absque occisione; & tunc est reus homicidii, & tamquam 
pro mortali debet agere poenitentiam. aut fuit inevitabilis, quia occidit hominem 
sine odii meditatione, immo cum dolore animi, & se, & sua liberando, quum 
aliter non posset evadere, dicitur non peccare, nec astringitur ad poenitentiam, . . 

[574] Casu, ut quum aliquis projicit lapidem ad avem, vel alias, & alius tran- 
siens ex insperato percutitur, & moritur. . 

^ I use the Verona edition of 1744, pp 137 ff 

® From the Vulgate, the First Epistle of John, in, 15 

® Lme 566 of the PT which provides an illustration of backbiting does not closely re- 
semble this excerpt from Pennaforte, who derived it from St Augustme. However, the 
proverb which Chaucer attributes erroneously to Solomon has some affinity with the itali- 
cized quotation, from Psalms Ivi, 5 Skeat suggests an ‘‘imperfect recollection” of Proverbs 
XXV, 18 “Jaculum, et gladius, et sagitta acuta, homo qui loquitur contra proximum suum 
falsum testimonium ” But the compiler may have called to mind the chapter “de peccato 
detractionis” m Peraldus (Folio ccxvm ff of the Paris edition of 1519), in particular the 
followmg “Detractor etiam monstrum est m ore gladios habens Unde ad detractorem 
pertmet illud proverbium xxx [, 14] Est generatio que pro dentibus gladios habet . . 
Bernhardus Gladius triceps hngua detractons . . Dicit Salomon proverbium xii [,1] quod 
melius est nomen bonum quam divitie multe unus qui nomen bonum aheui aufert' magis 
nocet ei quam si ei multas divitias furaretur.” 

This refers to the Decretum of Gratian, Pars i, Distinctio i^xxxvi, Causa xxxi. See 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, cLXXXvn, col. 412. 
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‘^Sicut noxius est, qui mittit lanceas, & sagittas in mortem, ita vir, qui 
fraudulenter nocetamico suo, &cum fuerit deprehensus dicit, ludens feci . . 

IV [page 143] 

Vani area komicidtum casus 
PRIMUS 

[576] Quidj si ahquis percutit midierem praegnantemj vel dat ei venemm, vel 
ipsamet accepttj ut ahoriimm faaat ^ vel ut non conciptai; numqmd tahs judicahttur 
homtadaj aut irregularis? 

Respondeo. Si puerperium erat jam forma turn, sive animatum, homicida est 
recte, si abortivum fecit mulier ex ilia percussione, sive potatione, quia hominem 
interfecit . 

[577, 579] '^Si aliquis caussa explendae libidinis, vel odii meditatione, homini, 
aut mulieri aliquid fecerit, vel ad potandum dederit, ut non possit generate, 
aut concipere, vel nasci soboles, ut homicida teneatur.’’^^ 

IX 

CASUS SEXTUS 

[575] De parenhbus autem quaeritur^ in quorum lechs inter dum parvuh filn 
invemenfur sufocati? 

Ad hoc die, quod si pater, vel mater . negligenter coUocavcrat secum in 
lecto, & mane invenit eum [filium] extinctum, debet agere secundum quosdam 
poenitentiam trium annorum, . . 

[578] '^Veniens ad nos M mulier lacrymabili nobis confessione monstravit, 
quod cum de quodam jSlium genuisset, & ille sibi saepe turgido vultu improper- 
asset, quod films ejus non esset, ipsa iracundiae calore ducta, eumdem filium 
interfecit. . . 

In addition to fixing the ultimate source of the homicide passage in the 
Parson^ s Tale, Pennaforte’s ^^De Homicidio” helps to clear up two prob- 
lems which the Chaucerian text presents. In the first place, the Parson 
indicates in line 565 that he will describe six aspects of ^^spiritueel man- 
slaughtre,” but in the lines which follow he names specifically only three: 
hate (L 565), backhtmg (1. 566), and wicked counsel (L 567). Skeat con- 
sidered the sixe ‘'evidently an error for three, . . . The error may easily 
have arisen from misreading iij as Robinson in his note to this line 
follows Skeat. However, I shall try to show that the sixe is not an error 
but that the passage, while corrupt, actually suggests six aspects of spir- 
itual homicide. 

^ Marginal note '^SALOMON. In Paraholis, c Z6^\ i e , Proverbs xxvi, 18, 19. 

Marginal note Cone. GuarmacP ^ i e , Ex Concilio Wormaciense, capite 30 See 
Migne, P£, CXL, col 933 

Marginal note ^‘Alex in. Tornacen EpiscJ\ i e , Alexandri in Papae, Eptstolae et 
Prinlegm, xv, 'Ad episcopum Tomcanesem ’’ Migne, PL, cc, col 84 

1* Skeat, Works, v, 463. 
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From the standpoint of grammatical structure, the clause comprising 
line 568 should illustrate line 567, which condemns the practice of wicked 
counseling Thus Skeat apparently regarded it A careful reading, how- 
ever, shows that the two lines have no thought in common. Line 568 ac- 
tually denounces three additional evils, notably, the withholding of serv- 
ants^ wages, usury, and the withdrawal of alms for the poor. Instead of 
serving as examples of wicked counseling, these undoubtedly represent 
the three missing subdivisions of spiritual manslaughter, which Chaucer, 
or his predecessor, failed to make clear An examination of the sources of 
this passage supports this contention. The three subdivisions which 
Chaucer definitely specifies have their counterparts in Pennaforte: 

by hate odiendo 

by bakbitynge detrahendo 

in giving of wicked counsel male consuiendo 

So has one of the three which he implies: 

in withdrawynge of the victum subtrahendo^^ 

almesse of povre folk 

Of these implied aspects, a second appears in Peraldus’ Summa de vicits as 
a sin associated with homicide:^® 

m withholdynge . . of the in detentione mercedis 

wages of servauntz mercenariorum 

This leaves unaccounted for only usury, which Chaucer or the earlier 
compiler may have added on his own initiative Inasmuch as two of the 
three questionable subdivisions of spiritual manslaughter appear inde- 
pendently of wicked counseling as manifestations of homicide in his 
sources, the compiler doubtlessly intended similar treatment of them in 
his work. Although he was working hurriedly and carlessly, his sixe is not 
a mistake. 

The second problem occasioned by Chaucer's text concerns the state- 
ment in line 571, '^Manslaughtre in dede is in foure maneres " What are 
these ''four maneres?” The Parson indicates the first two clearly: man- 
slaughter by law (line 571) and manslaughter by necessity (line 572). 
Presumably, the third manner is by chance or carelessness (line 574). The 
fourth does not readily come to light. Line 575 deplores the carelessness of 
women who in sleeping lie over and smother their children. This leads to 
a discussion of various forms of infanticide (lines 576-579), all of which, 
according to the Parson, ^^been homycides and horrible deedly synnes.” 
But the fourth manner remains unmentioned. Pennaforte's Summa de- 

Chaucer and Pennaforte also use the same quotation to illustrate this evil. 

See above, page 52. 
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scribed four kinds of manslaughter in deed, ^^justitia, necessitate, casu, 
& voluntate.” In compiling, Chaucer, or his model, translated Penna- 
forte’s expression, ^'quattuor modis,’’ described the first three of these, 
dismissed the fourth, and then picked out and pieced together certain 
ideas which he found in Divisions IV and IX of Pennaforte’s chapter on 
homicide to form the section on infanticide. 

The tale’s eclectic nature and its numerous inconsistencies make an 
interesting study. For the most part, it follows Peraldus m its investiga- 
tion of the seven deadly sms. When in discussing Ire it comes to the mani- 
festation of that sin in homicide, the tale incorporates parts of the chap- 
ter, “De Homicidio,” in Pennaforte’s Summa. Again, when it arrives at 
detraction, a branch of homicide, it reverts to Peraldus’ treatise, which 
discusses that vice under the heading of Envy, The tale mentions six 
kinds of spiritual manslaughter to be treated but does not clarify them 
in its text. It promises four manners of bodily manslaughter, in accord- 
ance with its source, but produces only three. 

Did Chaucer himself effect this blending of materials or was he trans- 
lating from a single, direct source? Prevailing opinion hold the latter view; 
indeed, the presence of certain penitential tracts, obligated to Penna- 
forte, which treat the question of sin in the manner of the Parson^s Tale^ 
seems to indicate that Chaucer used one treatise combining Pennaforte 
and Peraldus Did Chaucer, then, perpetrate the botching, as described 
above? His source may have contained the blunders characteristic of the 
Parson^ $ Tale, and Chaucer may have taken these over without bothering 
to correct them. On the other hand, the source may have been correct 
and flawless, and Chaucer’s efforts to condense it the cause of the imper- 
fections in his text Indeed, these imperfections, omissions and obscuri- 
ties of promised data, seem more like the work of one who was translating 
and condensing so hurriedly that he was unaware of the mistakes he 
made, than the work of a compiler. Only the appearance of the direct 
source of the tale, however, can determine Chaucer’s precise share in its 
formation and imperfection. 

Dudley R Johnson 

Yale University 
Petersen, 35 and 80. 
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PROVERBS IN THE WORKS OF GIL VICENTE 

T hough Gi 1 Vicente was court dramatist for Manuel the Fortunate 
and for John III of Portugal and wrote his short dramatic pieces 
primarily for performance at court festivals, he recognized the worth of 
reproducing in his dialogue the rich and racy speech of the common peo- 
ple, and whenever possible he availed himself of all sorts of folk-lore ma- 
terial.^ Thus, we find him weaving ballads into his dialogue,- ornamenting 
his plays with lyrical passages inspired by traditional songs and dances, 
and making use of games, superstitions, incantations, terms of abuse, and 
other popular elements. Gil Vicente, then, antedates Juan de la Cueva in 
his employment of ballad verses in the dialogue, and so becomes the 
first to essay a practice which later, under the genius of Lope de Vega, 
made popular poetry an integral part of the Spanish comedia. 

Gil Vicente is, likewise, the first dramatist on the Spanish Peninsula 
to make consistent use of refranes, the terse philosophic utterances of the 
common people, which had been so well utilized by his gifted contempo- 
rary, the author of La Celestina? In his use of proverbs Gil Vicente may 
also have been influenced by Erasmus’s Adagia, the first edition of which, 
published in 1500, contained eight hundred and eighteen adages and bore 

^ Cf Menendez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liHcos, v, ckiu. alma del pueblo por- 
tugu^s no respira Integra mds que en Gil Vicente, y gran ntimero de los elementos mds 
populares del genio penmsular, en romances y cantares, supersticiones y refranes, estdn 
admirablemente engarzados en sus obras, que son lo mds nacional del teatro anterior d 
Lope de Vega 

2 For an exhaustive study of the romances m the works of Gil Vicente consult Carolma 
Michaehs de Vasconcelios, Estudos Sobre o Romanceiro Femnsular Os Romances Velhos 
em Portugal (Madrid, 1907), and the Introduction to Marques Braga, Gil Vtcente Obras 
Completas, i, Obras de Devaqam (Coimbra, 1933) See also a University of Texas unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation on The Dramatic ArtofGil Vicente, by Virginia Jomer 
3 For a discussion of Gil Vicente’s mdebtedness to La Celestma see Menendez y Pelayo, 
Origenes de la Novela, in, NBAE xiv, cxlv ‘Tambidn Gil Vicente debe a la Celestma 
escenas de las mds picantes, y sobre todo el tipo de la alcahueta Brlgida Vaz, que tan 
desvergonzadamente pregona sus baratijas en la Barca do Inferno , Sin llegar a la 
imitacidn directa, como en este caso, hay en el teatro de Gil Vicente, sobre todo en las 
farsas, muchos elementos celestmescos, y aun verdaderas celestinas, verbigracia, Branca 
Gii en 0 Velho da Horta, la bruja Ginebra Pereira en el Auto das Fadas, la Ana Dias en 
0 Juiz da Beira Pero la genialidad llnca del autor le lleva a la creacidn de un arte diverso, 
en que la observacidn reahsta no es lo esencial, smo lo secundano En la riqueza de ien- 
guaje popular, en la curiosidad con que recoge lo que hoy llamarlamos material 
y especialmente las creencias supersticiosas, los ensalmos y conjuros,lasprdcticasmisterio- 
sas, el autor de la Comedia Rubena y del Aido das Fadas es un contmuador de la Celestina, 
pero en todo ello se mezcla un elemento podtico fantdstico que nos recuerda a veces la 
comedia aristofdmca ” 
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a preface praising various writers of antiquity who had made use of 
proverbs. Erasmus mentions among others the dramatist Plautus: 

Then Plautus, the peculiar darling of the theatre, bubbles over with proverbs 
and says hardly anything that he did not take from the mouths of the common 
people or that did not pass at once from the stage into their common talk, so 
that for this talent above all he deserves to be ranked in eloquence with the 
Muses ^ 

Later editions of the Adagia appeared at frequent intervals, each a little 
augmented, and the book was so successful that no less than sixty editions 
were published during the author^s life. In view of the fact that Gil Vi- 
cente’s works seem to reflect frequently other ideas expressed by Erasmus,® 
it would be natural that he might, likewise, be swayed by the Adagia, 

In introducing these proverbs into his works, Gil Vicente often char- 
acterizes them as such, and may refer to them as verso acostumado^ exem- 
plo anhgo, exemplo dtosof and sengo'^ sahchosoy as in the following in- 
stances: 

Diz hum verso acostumado * E Diz o exemplo dtoso. 

Quern quer fogo busque a lenha que bem passa de guloso 

0 que come o que nao tern 

Pois diz outro exemplo ankgo, {Ibid , 388) 

Quern quizer comer comigo Diz o sengo sahichoso 

Traga em que se assentar. Bom he ks vezes falar 

{Pranto de Maria Parda^ I, 389) (0 Jmz da Beira, n, 367) 

Furthermore, in the plays of Gil Vicente aie evidences of the fact that 
these bits of philosophical lore were often expressed in popular songs:® In 
the Auto Pastonl Portuguese for example, the word canhga has its original 

^ Preserved Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923), p 40 

® See Carolina Michaehs de Vasconceilos, Autos Portugueses de Gil Vicente (Madrid, 
1922), p. 93 “Contmlio a descobrir em Gil Vicente, al6m do seu grande talento de escntor, 
tend^ncias crfticas congemais is do humamsta de Rotterdam, que nos deu o Elogio da 
loucura e os Adagios ” 

® Mendes dos Remedies, Ohras de Gil Vicente (Coimbra, three volumes, 1907, 1912, 
1914), HI, glossario e notas, 365 ^^DiosOj adj formado por influ^ncia de dia, mas nao sendo 
senao o termo idoso, por metdtese, no sentido de velho, antigo, e daf, no sentido moral, 
digno de acatamento, de respeito In the present study all references to the works of Gil 
Vicente are to the above mentioned edition 

^ Oscar de Pratt, Gil Vicente Notas e Comentdnos (Lisboa, 1931), p 29, note 2 Sengo 
significava o homem sabio, prudente, particularmente o velho iildsofo moraksta Ocorre 
frequentemente nos velhos textos em expressoes onde concorre em sentido com exemplo^ 
sentenqa, rifdOj mas mesmo nestes casos o vocdbulo, de formag:ao popular, nio perdeu a 
sua significa^ao primitiva ” 

® Ibid , p. 30. ‘Tor ter sido assim, a trova cantada, uma das formas de divulgagao dos 
exemplosj ou mais propriamente dos ditos sentenciosos, veio concorrentemente a darse a 
estes a designacao de cantigas Esta palabra de mais frequente uso no plural apresenta 
amda hoje, isolada ou em expressoes adequadas, reminisc^ncias desta acep^ao especial. 
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meaning of song, and, likewise, refers to the sententious statement in- 
voked by the song: 

Fernando, por meu mal te vi, 
como Ik diz a cantiga 

(ObraSy i, 33) 

A similar reference to a popular song seems to be recalled in the Far^a do 
Juiz da Beiray though, as noted by Oscar de Pratt,® the last line of the 
quinUlla has been lost: 

Anna — Mae, mae, eu nao sei que diga 
Pero — Pae, pae, venha a rapariga, 

E veremos que ella diz 
E como diz a cantiga^ 


(Obras, n, 355) 

Thus the word canhga came to be used synonymously for a proverbial 
saying, and with this acceptation appears in the following passage: 
Belzebu — Senhor Lucifer, isso v^de v6s, 

Porque todo o mal he de quern o tern. 

Satanaz — Bi o demo a canhga. 

(Auto da Histona de DeoSy i, 168) 


The same proverb referred to in the above passage is found in the follow- 
ing: 

Dtabo — Diz la o exemplo velkoy 

D£-me tu a mim dinheiro, 

E d§, ao demo o conselho 

{Auto da Feiray i, 55) 

In both utterances a humorous note is sounded when the dramatist places 
them in the mouths of Satan and the Devil respectively. 

Other proverbs that betray their origin in song, judging by the usage of 
Gil Vicente in the following instances, are . 

Dtabo — A’ barca, a barca, senhores! Venus — A moga ira dianteira 


Oh que mar6 tao de prata* 
Hum ventosmho que mata, 

E valentes remadores 
‘‘Vos me veniredes a la mano, 
A’ ia mano me veniredes. 

Y VOS veredes 

Peixes nas redes 

{Auto da Barca do Inferno, l, 98) 


Muito negra a cabelleira, 
Cantando mui de verdade: 
“Estes mens cabellos, madre, 
Dos k dos me los lieva ei 
aire *• 

{Cortes de Juftter, i, 236) 


^ Ibid , p 31* “A esta estrofe, que foi evidentemente uma quintilha, como se verifica 
pela perda do rima do 3® verso, falta a canhga ou seiiten£:a invocada ” 
wcf GonzaloCorreas, (Madrid, 1924), p 147 ^Tadme dineros, 

y no me deis consejos ” ^ Cf Ibid , p 514 “Ya vos yacedes, peces en las redes.” 

^ Ibid y p 214. “Estos mis cabellitos, madre, dos a dos me ios lieva el aire.” 
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Another cantiga which seems to have furnished the theme for several 
sixteenth-century authors is the one given by Gonzalo Correas^® m two 
versions, “Amor loco, yo por ti, y tu por otro,” and “Amor loco, yo por 
VOS y vos por otro.” It makes its appearance in Lucas Fernandez’s Farsa 
0 cuasi comedia^ written probably in 1509, and prepares the way for the 
more elaborate love-crossing theme used by both Gii Vicente and Monte- 
mayor; 

(Entra primero la Doncella muy penada de amores por hallar al Caballero con ei 
cual tenia concertado de se salir, y topa en el campo con el Pastor; el cual, 
vencido de sus amores, la requiere etc ) 

Doncella — No peno por ti yo cierto 
Pastor — ^Yo por vos si, en buena fe. 

Y adn os dire 

Que me teneis medio muerto 
El amor que dice el otro 
Podemos este decir 
Sin mentir, 

“Yo por vos, vos por esotro.” 

Doncella — Y ^-hasta acl. el Amor extiende 
Su poder entre pas tores? 

(Lucas Fernandez, Farsas y eglogas, edition 
Canete, [Madrid, 1867], p 61) 

Gil Vicente’s Auto Pastonl Portuguese performed before King John III 
on Christmas Eve in 1523, concerns itself with three young swains and 
three damsels — all madly in love But, unfortunately, no damsel is in 
love with the swain who loves her, and hence each of the six meets re- 
buffs from the object of his or her love One of the shepherds describes 
their plight by quoting the old folk song: 

Isto chamao amor louco, 

Eu por ti e tu por outro. 

(ObraSf l, 32) 

This same love crossing theme is again used by Gil Vicente in the Tragi- 
comedia Pastonl da Serra da Estrella, written in 1527, but whereas in the 
Auto Pastoril Portugues the difficulties are left unsolved and the play 
ends with the adoration of the Virgin, in the TragicomediaB.lLieTmittBkes 
three small papers with the names of the girls on them, and when the 
shepherds draw the names they are thoroughly satisfied with their lots. 
As noted by Professor J P. W. Crawford, a similar circle of unhappy 
lovers is found in the story related by Selvagia in the first book of Monte- 

^Ubid,p, 46. 

See The Spanish Pastoral Drama (Philadelphia, 1915), pp 93-96, “Analogues to the 
Story of Selvagia in Montemayor’s DianaP MLN, xxix (1914), 192-194 
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mayor’s Diana When Alamo sings to Ysmenia, he glosses the words of 
what Montemayor calls an anhguo cantar: “Amor loco, ay amor Ioco:/Yo 
por uos y nos por otro.” 

The source of all these unhappy affairs seems, therefore, to have been 
the old folk song^^ which Lucas Fernandez, Gil Vicente, and Monte- 
mayor used, perhaps, independently. 

Gil Vicente’s fondness for proverbial lore is well attested by his curious 
Didlogo sobre a Resurreiqdo^ a short piece appended to the Auto da Eis- 
toria de Deos to explain Christ’s redemption of man This dialogue begins 
with a satirical speech that proves to be a long string of proverbs, many 
of which are contradictory in meaning: 

Quern com mal anda, dizia Jaco, 

Rabina Rabasse, Rabi Mousem, 

Nao Guide ninguem que Ihe venha bem, 

Nem he bem que alguem haja delle d6. 

Quern com mal anda, chora e nao canta, 

Quern so se aconseiha, so se depena,^® 

Quern nao faz mal, nao merece pena; 


Still another reference to this song is found m a Portuguese eclogue of Diogo Bernardes 
(c 1420-1600) 

Rod — E eu de cantar muito ando jd rouco, 

Mas nao hei de rogar, diz tu qual diga 
Ines Aquella que comega em ^‘amor louco ” 

Fern — ^Antes de la ‘^dulce mi enemiga 

Ines — Mas, ^^Sola me deixaste e naquel ermo ” 

Rod — Guarde-me deos de cousa tarn antiga^ 

(Egloga, IX) 

Crist6bal de Castiliejo, too, in his Sermdn de amores mentions the song’s proverbial variant: 

Ella se muere por 61, 
y VOS os perdeis por ella 
I Oh amor loco^ 

A propdsito lo toco; 

De un refrdn ‘‘Yo por ti, 

Tii por otro, y no por mi, 

Antes me tienes en poco ” 

(BAE,xxxn, 153) 

And Blasco de Garay, in Cartas en refranes, written probably in the later part of the fifteenth 
century, makes use of the same proverb * “Aunque no querria que dijesen de ml* amor loco, 
yo por vos, y vos por otro ” Sbarbi, El refranero general espanol (Madrid, 1874-78), 
vir, 60 

Garay, Cartas , p 90. “El que d solas se aconseja d solas se desaconseja”; and Eeftmes 
glosadoSj likewise probably from the fifteenth century, in Sbarbi, loc. cit , p 7* “Quien a 
solas se aconseja, a solas se desconseja ” 
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Quern chora ou canta, fadas mas espanta.^^ 

Dizia minha mae Gemilha saborida: 

Filbo, nao comas, nao rebentaris,^® 

Se sempre caiares, nunca mentiris, 

Come e folga, terds boa vida 
Dizia meu pae Mose Rabizarao: 

Nao comas quente, nao perderas o dente,^® 

Quern nao mente, nao vem de boa gente,^^ 

Nao achegues a forca, nao te enforcarao. 

Dizia meu dono, cuja alma Deos tern* 

Nao peques na lei, nao temeras rei,^^ 

Se tu te guardares, eu te guardarei; 

Quern sempre faz mal poucas vezes faz bem 
Dizia meu tio Rabi mallogrado* 

Filho Jacob, o que fazes, dizia, Jacob Badear, 

Acbega-te ca, quero-te ensinar, 

Nao sejas pobre, morreras honrado,^® 

Falla com Deu, seras bom rendeiro, 

Quando perderes, p6e-te de lodo, 

Se nada ganhares, nao sejas siseiro. 

{Dialogo sobrea Resurreiqao, i, 175) 

Gil Vicente’s most conscious use of proverbial material, however, is 
found in the Farqa de Ines Pereira^ which from the standpoint of plot and 
delineation of character is considered one of his best plays. According to 
the dramatist’s own explanation, this farce was based on an exemplo co- 
mum and was written to prove that he was not plagiarizing other authors, 
and could, therefore, devise a play on whatever subject might be given 
him; 

A seguinte farga de folgar foi representada ao muito alto e mui poderoso Rei D. 
Joao o terceiro do nome em Portugal, no seu Convento de Tomar, era do Senhor 
1523. O seu argumento he que, porquanto duvidavao certos homens de bom 
saber, se o Autor fazia de si mesmo estas obras, ou se as furtava de outros autores, 
Ihe derao este tema s6bre que fizesse s. hum exemplo comum que dizem. Mais 

Cf Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Art , Cantar, Quien canta sus males 
espanta ” 

Cf Correas, Vocahulano de r^ranes, p 363. “No te Mnchar y no reventaris ’’ 

Ihd , p 117. “Come y gueiga, y tendrds vida buena ” 

IhU , p 343* “No comas cahente no perderas ei diente ” 

^ Rodriguez Marin, Mds de ZlfiOO refranes Castellanos (Madrid, 1926), p 416: “Quien 
no miente, no viene de buena gente ” 

^ Correas, p 358. “No peques en la ley, no temerds al rey ” 

^ Ibid.y p 360* “No seas pobre morirds honrado.*^ 
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quero asno que me leve, que cavaio que me derrube ^ E sdbre este motive se 
fez esta far^a 

Besides its theme, Ines Pereira draws heavily from proverbial lore, as 
can be readily seen in the following brief analysis of the play The scene 
opens with Ines at home working, while her mother attends mass. The girl 
complains bitterly of the hard work that keeps her m close confinement : 
Coitada, assi hei destar 
Encerrada nesta casa 
Como panela sem asa, 

Que sempre estd num lugar?^^ 


Sam eu coruja ou corujo^ 

Ou sam algum caramujo^ 

Que nao sae senao d porta^^'^ 

E quando me dao algum dia 
Licenfa, como a bugia, 

Que possa estar djanela^ 

He ja mats que a Madanela^ 

Quando achou a alleluia, 

{Ines Pereira^ n, 318-319) 

When her mother returns, Ines tells her of her longing for a marriage 
that would free her from this drudgery: 

Ines — Prouvesse a Decs; que ja he rezao 
De eu nao estar tao singela. 

Mae — Olhade ali o mao pesarl 
Como queres tu casar 
Com fama de preguigosa? 

24 Cf Ibul , p 296. “Mds quiero asno que me Ueve que caballo que me demieque”, 
Inigo Lopez de Mendoga, Refranes que dtcen las vtejas tras el fuegOy in Mayans y Siscar, 
OHgenes de la lengua espanola (Madrid, 1873), p 173: “Mds quiero asno que me lieve, 
que cavallo que me derrueque”, Ref rabies glosados, in Sbarbi, El refranero, vn, 42; and 
Covarrubias, Tesoro, Art , Asno 

2® Ohras de Gtl Vicente, n, 317 

2® Cf Refranes que dicen las viejas, p 153* **Cantariilo que muchas veces va 4 la fuente, 
6 dexa el assa 6 la fuente ’’ In order that the proverbial nature of the dialogue of Ines 
Pereira might be more easily seen, such passages have been placed m italics Several of 
these proverbs do not appear m the best known collections, and it is safe to assume that 
a few were doubtless origmal with Gil Vicente. 

2^ Cf Antonio de Valladares de Sotomayor, Cokccidn de SeguMlas (Madrid, 1799), 
in Sbarbi, El refranero, iv, 14* 

Al caracol parece 
la tal Dona In6s, 
que su casa y sus muebles 
siempre van con 61 
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Ines — Mas eu, mae, sam agus:osa, 

E VOS dae-vos de vagar 
Mde — Ora espera assi, vejamos. 

Ines — Quern ja visse esse prazer. 

Mae — CaP-te que podera ser, 

Qu^ ante a pascoa vem os ramos. 

Nao t'apresses tu, Ines, 

Maior he o anno co mes 
Quando te nSo precatares 
Virao maridos a pares, 

E filhos de tres em tres 

(Ibid., 319) 

A neighbor, Lianor Vaz, drops in for a friendly call, invoking an old 
proverb: 

. . . Eu venho 

Com grande amor que vos tenho, 

Porque diz o exemplo antigo 
Que a amiga e o amigo 
Mats aquenia que bom lenho. 

{Ibid., 322) 

She brings a letter from Pero Marquez, a prosperous country fellow who 
proposes marriage to Ines. The young girl, however, wishes a husband 
who is well-spoken, though he be penniless: 

Ines — Porem nao hei de casar 

Senao com home ^avisado: 

Ainda que pobre pelado, 

Seja discreto em falar. 

Lianor — ^Eu vos trago hum bom marido, 

Rico, honrado, conhecido: 

Diz que em camisa vos quer. 

Ines — Primeiro eu hei de saber 
Se he parvo, se sabido 

{Ibid., 322) 

Lianor chides Ines for letting such an opportunity as this pass by, and 
quotes a proverb to strengthen her point, at which the mother, in agree- 
ment, repeats a variant of the theme of the play; 

Lianor — Quereis casar a prazer 

No tempo d’agora, Ines? 

Antes casa, em que te p^s, 

Que nao he tempo d^escolher. 

Sempre eu oun dizer, 

Ou seja sapo ou sapinko, 
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Ou marido ou maridinhOy^^ 

Tenlia o que houver mister, 

Este he o certo caminho. 

Mae — Pardeos, amiga, essa he ella; 

Maia o cavalo de sela, 

EM he 0 asno que me leva, 

(Ihd , 324) 

The haughty girl prefers, however, the saddle horse that might throw 
her, to the donkey that would carry her safely, and stands out firmly 
against Pero Marquez: 

Ines — Que sempre disse e direi, 

Mae, eu me nao casarei 
Senao com homem discrete, 

E assi vo-lo prometo, 

Ou antes o leixarei 
Que seja homem mal feito, 

Feio, pobre sem feigao, 

Como tiver descrigao, 

Nao Ihe quero mais proveito. 

E saiba tanger viola, 

E coma eu pao e cehola 


Mae — Sempre tu has de bailar, 

E sempre elle ha de tanger? 

Se nao tiveres que comer, 

O tanger te ha de fartar? 

Ines — Cada louco com sua tetma 
Com hua borda de boleima, 

E hua vez d’agoa fria, 

Nao quero mais cada dia 

{lUd , 327-328) 

Two match-making Jews appear on the scene, and when the mother tries 
to advise Ines against listening to them, Ines quotes a proverb cautioning 
her to mind her own business: 

Ines — Dtz o exemplo da velha^ 

0 que ndo haveis de comer 
Letxae-o a outrem mexer 
Mae — Mao conselho te aconselha. 

{IUd,y 329) 

Ines, however, favors the poor escudeiro sponsored by the match-makers, 

Correas, p 446 *‘Sea marido y sea sapillo ” 

2® Rodriguez Marin, p. 83 '‘Contigo, pan y ceboUa, y con otra, ni olla 
Correas, p. 99 “Cada loco con su tema, y cada liaga con su postema/^ 

^ Ibid , p 427: “<JQui6n te manda mecer lo que no has de corner?^* 
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and in selecting him as her husband she chooses “o cavalo que derru- 
ba,’’ for no sooner are they married than the husband shows himself 
to be a tamer of the shrew: 

Escudeiro — E vos cantais, Ines Pereira? 

Em vodas andaveis vos? 

Juro ao corpo de Decs 
Que esta seja a derradeiia. 

Se vos eu vejo can tar, 

Eu vos farei assoviar 


Sera bem que vos caleis, 

E mais sereis avisada 

Que nao me respondereis nada, 

Emque ponha fogo a tudo, 

Porque o homem sesudo 
Traz a mulher sopeada. 

V6s nao haveis de falar 
Com homem, nem molher que seja; 
Somente ir a igreja 
Nao vos quero eu leixar 
Ja vos preguei as janellas, 

Porque nao vos ponhais nellas 
Estareis aqm encerrada 
Nesta casa tdo fechada, 

Como fretra d'^Oudivellas}^ 


V6s nao haveis de mandar 
Em casa somente hum pelo, 

S'eu disser isto he novelo, 

Havei-lo de confirmar. 

E mais, quando eu vier 
De f6ra, haveis de tremer, 

E cousa que vos digais 
Nao vos ha de valer mais 
Daquilo que eu quiser 

{Jhid,, 337-338) 

The husband soon departs for war, but not without first cautioning his 
servant to keep Ines well locked in the house. Left alone, the disillu- 
sioned wife sings as she works: 

Quern hem tern e mat escolhe^ 

For mol que the venka ndo sanoje ^ 

{Ibid , 339) 

^ Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p 249. *Ta mujer honrada, la pierna quebrada, y en casa 
S3 Refranes que dtcen las viejas, p 170 “Quien bien tiene € mal escoje, por mal que le 
venga non se enoge 
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Realizing her mistake, she comes to see that not all escudetros mdfidalgos 
are cavaletros, and that a man who brow-beats his wife is really a coward 
and will never make a good soldier If she ever has another chance at 
choosing a husband she will make a different selection: 

Vede que cavaiarias, 

V Me ja que mouros maid 
Quern sua molher maltrata, 

Sem Ihe dar de paz hum dia. 

Sempre eu ouvi dtzer 
Que 0 homem que isto fizer 
Nunca mala drago em vale, 

Nem moufo que chamem Ale^ 

E assi deve de ser. 

Juro em todo meu sentido 
Que se solteira me vejo, 

Assi como eu desejo, 

Que eu saiba escolher marido, 

A ' boa fS sem mao engano,^^ 

Pacifico todo 0 anno, 

E que ande a meu mandar. 

Havia-m’eu de vingar 
Deste mal e deste dano. 

(Ibtd,, 339-340) 

True to Ines^ estimate of her husband’s lack of valor, she receives, three 
months later, a note from her brother relating the death of her husband 
as he fled from the battle-field: 

Sabei que indo 
Vosso marido fogindo 
Da batalha pera a villa, 

Meia legua de Arzila 
0 matou hum mouro partor 

(Ibid., 340) 

She demands the key from the servant and dismisses him, relieved at 
having once more gained her freedom: 

Oh que nova tao suave ^ 

Desatado he o no. 

S’eu por elle ponho d6, 

0 diabo m’arrebente. 

Pera mim era vaiente, 

E matou-o hum mouro so. 


^ Correas, p 367* “Nunca mataris moro que se Uame Hah (Entiende cabailero y de 
cuenta; contra los medrosos y cobardes) ” Cf Comedta de Eufrosina^ in Origenes de la 
novela j ni, NBAE, xiv, 65 “iqu6 coragon de mancebo* nunca vos matareis Moro AliP’ 
^ Correas, p. 6. “A buena fe y sin mal engano ” 
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Agora quero tomar 
Pera boa vida gozar 
Hum muito manso marido, 

Nao no quero ja sabido, 

Pois tao caro ha de custar 

{Ihd , 341) 

When the neighbor, Lianor V'az, again mentions the devotion of Pero 
Marquez, Ines is happy to marry the big-hearted, trusting fellow: 

Lianor — Pero Marquez tern que herdou 
Fazenda de mil cruzados, 

Mas v6s quereis avisados. 

Ines — Nao, ja esse tempo passou* 

S6hre quanto mestres sdo 
Exp^riencia dd liqdo 

Lianor — Pois tendes esse saber, 

Querei ora a quern vos quer, 

Dae 6 demo a opiniao. 

Ines — Andar Pero Marquez seja, 

Quero tomar por esposo 
Quern se tenha por ditoso 
De cada vez que me veja. 

Por usar de siso mero, 

Asno que me leve quero^ 

E ndo cavalo foldo; 

Antes lehre que ledo^ 

Antes lavrador que Nero. 

{Ibid , 341>~342) 

The play ends with their journey to a romaria, where Ines plans to meet 
a hermit who has declared his love for her. The unsuspecting Pero 
Marquez carries Ines on his shoulders across a river and eagerly com- 
plies with her every request. 

From the foregoing analysis it can be seen that Gil Vicente’s use of 
proverbs throughout the farce is conscious and deliberate. Moreover, the 
plot is determined entirely by the proverb which furnishes its theme, and 
the two husbands of Ines fall into the pattern set by the cavallo and asno 
mentioned in the refrdn. As has been noted, too, there are in this brief 
play many other proverbs, and its style, throughout, is kept in harmony 
with its popular theme Additional variety and interest are secured by 
means of other traditional elements, such as folk dances and songs. In 
view of the evidence furnished by the Farga de Ines Pereira^ it may be 

Cf Garay, Cartas, in Sbarbi, El refranero, vii, 62. ‘Ta experiencia es madre de la 
ciencia.’* 
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claimed for Gil Vicente, then, that he was the first of the Peninsular 
dramatists to maks conscious thematic use of proverbs, and that m this 
respect also he was the precursor of the great Lope and other dramatists 
of the Golden Age. 

Other proverbs in the works of Gil Vicente®’^ are as follows: 

A muita reprensao 

Busca mui pocos amigos {Auto da Lusitania, ii, 389) 

A1 Mouro muerto matallo {Dom Duardos, in, 187) 

Aquel que mucho habla 

No tiene hecho ninguno {Amadis de Gaula, in, 209) 

A segundo sao os tempos 

Assi hao de ser os tentos ^ (Auto da Fetra, i, 53) 

A ruim comprador 

Levar-lhe ruim borcado (Auto da Feira, i, 41) 

As vezes o tempo cura 

0 que a razao nao sara ^ {Auto da Lusitania, n, 389) 

Assi s^co como he 

Bebera a torre da se {Auto da Ft, i, 59) 

Ausencia aparta amor.'^ {Amadis de Gaula, m, 221) 

Bom he dencammhar 

0 gato pera o toucmho (0 Juiz da Beira, ii, 359) 

Caza mata el porfiar ^ {Farqa dos Fisicos, ii, 408) 

Echar agua en la mar {Triumpho do Inverno, n, 230) 

El amor verdadcro 

El mas firme es el primero {Amadis de Gaula, ni, 221) 

El asno muerto cevada.'^^ {Auto da Barca da Gloria, in, 89) 

El casamiento alongado 

A list of forty-four proverbs collected from the works of Gil Vicente was pubhshed by 
Dr Mendes dos Remedios in his edition, Ohras de Gil Vicente, iir, 366^370 
33 Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 310 “Mucho aconsejar no suele agradar 
33 Correas, p 46 “A moro muerto, gian lanzada 
43 Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 412 “Quien mds habla, menos hace ” 

41 Ibid , p 48 “A tales tiempos, tales atientos ” 

42 Cf RefranesqueduenlasmejastraselfuegOjp 150 “A ruyn moffuelo ruin capisayuelo ” 

43 Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 172 “El tiempo da remedio donde falta el consejo ” 

44 Cf Correas, p 74 “La ausencia causa olvido’', “Ausencia enemiga de amor.’’ 

43 This proverb also appears in the Nao dAmores, ii, 133 “Porfia mata caza ” See 
Correas, p 401 * “La porfia mata la caza ” 

48 Ibid , p 563 “Echar agua en la mar ” 

47 Cf Ibid , p 46. “El amor primero jamis se olvida, pepita le queda por toda la vida ” 
43 Ref r ones que dicen las viejas, p 150 asno muerto, ponetle la cebada al rabo j 
Correas, p 68 “El asno muerto, la cebada al rabo”, Covarrubias, Tesoro, Art, asno* 
Al asno mueito, la cevada al rabo quando se vienen a remunerar los beneficios, a liempo 
que el hombre no puede gozar dellos por estar cercano a la muerte ” 
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Proverbs in the Works of Gil Vicente 


Pocas veces se vio hecho {Floresta de Enganos^ il, 123) 

El diablo no es tan feo 

Como Apeies lo pmtaba {Amadts de Gaula^ iii, 215) 

El mal, por fuerte que sea 
Llorallo no es remedio {Ibid , 229) 

El mucbo blazonar 

Nunca bizo grande hecho {Tnumpho do Inverno, ii, 201) 

El principle de amores 

Es comienzo de tnsteza (Amadts de Gaula^ in, 212) 

El que pregunta no yerra (Auto da ii, 7) 

El tiempo nunca uso 

De ayudar k quien lo pierde (Amadis de Gaula^ iii, 229) 
Em cinza has de tornar ^ (0 Jiitz da Beira^ ii, 366) 

Em tempo de figos 

Nao ha hi nenhuns amigos.®^ (Franto de Marta Parda^ i, 388) 
Es raiz de todo mal 

Conversacion (Comedta do VtuvOy m, 134) 

Fermosa sem amor 
He como o sol de Janeiro, 

Que sempre anda traz do outeiro, 


Ou como poupa em queimada 
Bern pintada e mal lograda 
Ou he frol de pessegueiro 

Fermosa e nao presta nada (Comedia de Rubena, ii, 43) 

Filho de clerigo e 

Nunca b6 feito far^s. (0 Clertgo da Betra^ i, 343) 

Franga e Roma nao se fez n’hum dia (Auto da Eistoria de Deos, l, 166) 
Grao e grao gallo farta (0 Clertgo da Betra, i, 357) 

Isso he quern porcos ha menos (Auto da Indta^ ii, 256) 

Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 150 *‘E1 casamiento del tio Porra, que dur6 treinta anos y 
no lleg6 la hora ” 

Correas, p 346 ‘*No es el diablo tan feo como le pmta el miedo 
Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 137 *‘Donde hay amor hay dolor ” 

Ihtd , p 339 “Quien pregunta, no yerra, si la pregunta no es necia See also Juan 
Ruiz, Lthro de buen amor, ed Cejador, ir, 31, 955 “Ca, segund dize la fabla, quien pregunta 
non yerra ” 

Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p 173* “El tiempo que una vez se pierde, nunca mis vuelve’^; 
and p 483 “Tiempo ido, para siempre perdido Cf Genesis, 3 19 

Rodriguez Marin, p 194 “En tiempo de higos, no hay amigos ” 

Cf Ihtd , p. 136 “Doncella sm amor, rosa sm olor ” 

Cf. Correas, p 360 “No se gan6 Zamora en un hora, ni Roma se fund6 luego toda 
Cf Refranes que dtcen las viejas, p 160 “Grano a grano, finche la galiina el papo 
Correas, p 224* “Grano a grano, hmcha la galiina el papo ” 

This proverb also appears in the Auto da Lusttama, ii, 390 “Quern porcos acha menos, 
em cada mouta Ihe roncSo.^’ See also Correas, p 425 “Quien puercos ha menos, le grunen 
tras cada soto.*' 
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Mao camino leva o abbade (Auto da Cananea, l, 192) 

Mostrais de una muestra, 

Despues vendeis falso pano (Trovas a Felipe Gutlhem^ ni, 258) 
Nao he sesudo o juiz, 

Que tern geito no que diz, 

E nao acerta o que faz (Auto da Mojina Mendes, i, 2) 

Nao sam eu Marta a piadosa 

Que dou caldo aos enforcados (0 Jmz da Betra, n, 355) 

Nao se tomao trutas 

Assi a bragas enxutas (Ibid , 362) 

No hay consejo en bien querer (Amadis de Gaula, in, 228) 

No puede ser mal tan malo 

Que no tenga aigun remedio (Ibid., ni, 209) 

Nunca da peneirada 

Que nao derrame a farinha (Auto da Feira, i, 56) 

Nunca cosa buena 

Sin amor se concerto (Fragoa d^ Amor ^ n, 159) 

Nunca o falar descortes 
Aproveitou pera nada, 


Muito dana o mao falar 

E aproveita a cortesia (Auto da Lusitania^ n, 390) 

O dano da molher 

Sempre Ihe entra pelo ouvido (Ibid,, 391) 

O sages mercador 
Ha de levar ao mercado 

O que ihe comprao melhor (Auto da Fetra^ i, 50) 

Onde for$:a ha perdemos direito.®* (Auto da Histona de Deos^ i, 148) 
Para el perro que es travieso 

Bueno palo, valiente y grueso. (Amadis de Gaula^ in, 209) 

Para jaula es la ciguena. (Auto da Lusitania, ii, 400) 

Pared cayada 

Papel de locos (Sermdo, ni, 248) 

Perdida he a decoada 

Na cabega d’asno pegada.®^ (0 Jmz da Beira, n, 354) 

Pobreza e alegria 

Nunca dormem n’hua cama (Romagem de Aggravados, i, 284) 

Por bem querer, mal haver (Auto Pastonl Fartugues, i, 30) 

so Ibid , p 293 '*Marta la piadosa, que daba el caldo a los ahorcados.” 

Ibid , p 362 “No se toman truchas a bragas enjutas ’’ 

Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 145: “El amor no quiere consejo ” 

Ref fanes que dicen las vtejas, p 156 . *^I)o fuerga viene, derecho se pierde 
^ Correas, p 384 “Pared blanca, papel de necios ” 

Ibid , p 390 “Perdida es la iejia en cabeza de asno 

Cf IhU , p 396. “La pobreza hace al hombre estar en tnsteza ’’ 

0^ Cf Ibid , p 399: “Por bien hacer, mal haber, mas no se deje de hacer 
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Proverbs in the Works of Gil Vicente 


Por si, si, e por nao, nao (0 Jmz da Betra, ii, 353) 

Puede ser mayor ceguera 

Que querer nadie encubrir 

El cielo con la juera? (Comedta de Rubena, ii, 22) 

Pusose el perro en bragas de acero {Sermdo^ in, 247) 

Quando te dao o porquinho, 

Vae logo CO baracinbo {Triumpho do Inverno, ii, 212) 

Que aun que tal capa me veis 

Tengo mas que pensareis (Auto da India, ii, 261) 

Que 0 dar quebra os penedos (Barca do Inferno, i, 112) 

Que quern casa por amores 

Nao VOS he nega dolores (Auto Pastonl Portugues, i, 25) 

Quien no anda no gana 

(Comedia Sohre a Divisa da Cidade de Coimbra, ii, 7^ 
Quern bem renega, bem ere (Auto da Barca do Purgatono, i, 140) 
Quien canta no tien tormento (Triumpho do Inverno, ii, 202) 

Quern dinheiro tern 

Fara tudo o que quiser (Floresta de Enganos, ii, 96) 

Quern muito pede 

. . muito fede (Pranto de Maria Par da, i, 390) 

Quern nao parece esquece (Ao Conde do Vimioso, i, 395) 

Quien pierde marea, pierde viage (P^ao de Amores, n, 136) 

Quereis conhecer o rulm 

Dae-lhe o officio a servir (Templo d^ A polo, ii, 190; Auto da Fama, n, 441 
Quieres td enriquecer? 

Gana mucho y gasta poco (Triumpho do Inverno, ii, 209) 

Sabes de achaque de ygrejaJ^ (Auto Pastoril Castellano, iii, 23) 

Sob mao panno 

Esta 0 bom bebedor (Auto da Feira, i, 52) 

Temo, Satan, que esta mercadoria, 

Ibid , p 458 por si, no por no ” 

Ihtd , p 504 '‘Vidose el perro en bragas de cerro y maravin6se ” Refranes que dice 
las viejas, p 173 ^‘Vidose el perro en bragas de perro ” 

Correas, p 140 “Cuando te dieren la cochmilla, acorre luego con la soguilla ’’ 

Ibid IT ^^Aunque me veis con este capote, otro tengo alld en el monte ” 

Ibid , p 147* ^‘D^divas quebrantan penas ” 

Ibid , p 108 “Casado por amores, casado con dolores ” 

Rodriguez Marin, p 414. ‘‘Quien no anda no gana ’’ 

Ibid , p 393 “Quien bien reniega, bien cree 
76 Correas, p 419. “Quien dmeros tiene, hace lo que quiere ” 

Ibid,, p 423 “Quien mucho pide, mucho hiede 
Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 417 “Quien no parece, perece ” 

Correas, p 397 “Poco sab6is de achaque de Igreja, de Igiesia.” 

Ibid,, p 151 * “Debajo de mala capa hay buen bebedor ” Refranes que dicen las viejoi 
p 17 . “So mala capa yace buen bevedor,” 
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Que temos aqui, he braza no seio ^ {Auto da Historia de Deos, ij 166) 
Toda a comedia comega em dolores 

{Comedia Sohre a Dtvtsa da Cidade de Cotmbra^ n, 67) 

Todoz loz caminoz 

A ia puente van a dar.®^ {Farqa das Ctganas^ m, 241) 

Tomae raposa em lago {Romagem de Aggravados, i, 291) 

Una cosa piensa el bayo 

y otra quien lo ensilla {Pranto de Maria Parda, i, 387) 

Vase la vieja al molino (0 Jmz da Betray ii, 358) 

Vilao farto, pe dormente,®® {Quern temfarelloSj ii, 243) 

Virginia Joiner 
Eunice Joiner Gates 

University of San Antonio 
Texas Technological College 

Correas, p 87 '^Brasa trae en su seno la que cria hijo ajeno ” 

Cf Rodriguez Marin, p 486 ‘‘Todos los caminos van a Roma ” 

Correas, p 432 ^‘Raposa vieja no se toma en lazo ni percha”, and p 505 “La vieja 
raposa con lazo no se toma ’’ 

Ihd , p 496 “Uno piensa el bayo y otro el que le ensilla ” Refranes que dicen las vtejaSj 
p 172 “Uno piensa el vayo, 6 otro el que lo ensilla ” 

®® Correas, p 219 “Fu6 la vieja al molino, tal vengas cual ella vino ’’ 

Ihid , p 506 “Villano harto, pie entumido 
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SOURCES OF JOHN RASTELL’S 
THE NATURE OF THE FOUR ELEMENTS 

W HAT ‘‘connyng Laten bokys” provided the scientific data for Jol 
Rastell’s The Nature of the Four Elements? There were many bool 
to choose from, m fact, so many Rastell claims, that if translators wou 
busy themselves turning them into English, “All subtell sciens in En, 
lysche myght be lernyd 

Rastelks case against the English translators of scientific works^ a 
sumes definite importance when we consider that before 1519, the year 
which it is agreed he was writing,^ only one work dealing with n^atur 
science, Bartholomaeus Anglicus^ De Proprietahhus Return!^ had bee 
translated into English and printed m England. Five years earlier, Ca 
ton had translated and printed the French cosmographical treatis 
Image du Monde.^ And there is internal proof in the Four Elements thi 
Rastell obtained some of his data from each of these works. 

During the seventy-nine year interval between 1440, which marks tl 
invention of printing and 1519, a significantly large number of LatJ 
editions of the important Greek works concerning natural science carr 
from the presses in Rome, Venice, Paris, Strassburg, and Augsburg Du 
ing this same time, new editions of important Latin works on scienc 
were put out by continental printers in even greater numbers,® 

1 John Rastell, The Nature of The Four Elements (London : Tudor Facsumle Texts, 1908 
No pagination 

2 See H R Palmer, List of EngUsh Edikons and Translations of Greek and Latin Classic 
Printed Before 1641 (London, 1911); C. H. Conley, The First English Translators of U 
Classics (New Haven, 1927), H B Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into Englv 
from Caxton to Chapman (Madison, 1933) 

® The date of the play’s composition is discussed by Fred S. Boas in Introduction to Tudi 
Drama (Oxford, 1933) p 8 See also, A W Reed, Early Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1926) 

^ Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum trans John de Trevisa, Concernh 
the Properties of Things (Westmmster, Wynken de Worde, ca. 1495) 

® Image Du Monde trans W Caxton, Mirrour of the World (London: W. Caxton, a 
1490) 

® The following is a list of the more important translations Euchd, Liber Elementorm 
three, Strabo, Geographia eight* Aristotle, complete works three, and his separate wori 
thirty-six Proclus, De Sphaera three, Ptolemy, Cosmographta five, Geographia six, an 
Almagest one The number of editions of Latin works is as follows Plmy, Historia Natural 
fifteen, Sacrobosco, Traciatus Sphaerae sixteen Albertus Magnus, shorter works on naturi 
science seventeen; Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum three Cf J Grasse, Tresor de Livn 
Rares Et Precieux (London, 1859), W. A. Copinger, A Supplement to Eain^s Repetonw 
Bibhographicum (London, 1895), S. V Panzer, Annales Typographd (Numberg, 1793 
1803) See also, the catalogue of the library of Christopher Columbus, which lists 423 

74 
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As the figures show, RastelFs charges were well-founded. He goes even 
further and declares that most of the contemporary English works 

Of toyes and tryfellys be made and imprynted 
And few of them of matter substancyall ^ 

His taunts, however, fell on deaf ears There were no works on ''phyloso- 
pfy naturall,^’ that is to say, there were no cosmographies written in 
England between 1476 and 1519.® Germany in this period was the center 
of scientific learning. And it was from the works of Gregorious Reisch 
and Martin Waldseemuller, two of her greatest sixteenth century scholars 
and their predecessor, Sacrobosco® that RasteU learned his Euclid, 
Aristotle, Strabo and Ptolemy as well as the new ^^arguments’’ in science. 
Sixteen editions of Reisch’s Margarita Phtlosophica were printed between 
1503 and 1515 He made a new translation of Ptolemy’s Geographia and 
published it in Rome in 1508.^® Waldseemuller published the first edition 
of his Cosmographiae Introducho with an accompanying map and globe 
in 1507, and there were five more editions printed by 1518. His great 
edition of Ptolemy’s Geographia was printed in Strassburg in 1513 
Since the plot of the Four Elements and the several controversial issues 
concerning authorship and date of composition have been so thoroughly 
treated by C. F. Tucker Brooke, ^ Reed,^® and F. S Boas^^ in their 


books and mss compiled by his son, Ferdmand Catalogue of the Lthrary of Ferdinand 
Columbus facsimile A. M Huntmgton (New York, 1905), and El Bibhotheca Colomhmo 
Catalogo ed Servando Arboli y Farvando (Seville, 1888) Vols i-vi For an account of the 
1515 edition of the Almagest and the importance of Gerard de Cremona’s Preface see Karl 
Young, “Chaucer’s Aphorisms from Ptolemy” SP, xxxrv, 1-7 ^ Op at 

® See E G Taylor, “Catalogue of Geographical Works” Tudor Geography 1485-1583 
(London Methuen, 1930), Appendix i, p 171. 

® A bibhography of Sacrobosco’s important work Tractatus de Sphaera {ca 1250) has 
been compiled by Otto Harrassowitz He lists three mss from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, nme prints from the fifteenth century, and thirty printed editions from 1470 to 
1626 Sixteen editions of the work appeared between 1488-1519, usually with additions and 
under various titles, De Sphaera, Opus spkaencum figuris, etc , Sphaencum Opusculum 
See, Otto Harrassowitz, Bibhography of Tractatus de Sphaera (Leipzig, 1922) 

A hst of the Editions of the Marganta Fhlosophca 1510-99 ed Wiiberforce-Eames 
(New York: N Y P.L , 1886) gives an account of each edition and also, the pirated editions 
printed by the Strasburg prmter, John Gruninger. 

The life and works of Waldseemuller are best treated in D’Avezac-Macaya’s Markn 
Eylacomylus Waltzemuller, Ses Ourvages et Ses CoUdborateurs (Paris, 1867). Besides the 
Cosmographiae Introductio Waldseemuller wrote a treatise on architecture and perspective 
for Grunmger’s 1508 and 1511 pirated editions of Reisch’s Marganta Phlosophca His 
other works are Instructio Manuduchonem Praestans, etc (1511), and an edition of Ptol- 
emy’s Geographia (1513-20) both pubhshed m Strassburg 
^C F Tucker Brooke, (New York. Houghton Mifflin, 1911) 

Op cit Op, cit 
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respective critical studies of the play, only RastelFs sources will be pre- 
sented here. 

For the sake of simplicity and clearness, passages from the Four Ele- 
ments and the corresponding sources are juxtaposed to each other m 
parallel columns These are grouped under each of the ten points that 
are listed in the Prologue as ‘‘contaynmg the divers matters’^ to be dis- 
cussed in the play. 

I. Of the sytuacyon of the IIII elements that is to sey the yerth the water 
the ayre the fyre and of theyr qualytese and propertese, and of the generacyon 
and corrupcyon of thynges made of the commyxton of them. 

Textus de Sphaera Four Elements 

Universalis autem mundi machina in The great worlde be holde lo dcvydyd 
duo dividitur in aetheream scilicet et wondersly 
elementarem regionem Elementaris In to two regyons wherof on I call 
quidam alteration! continuae pervia The elheriall region with the hevyns 
existentes in quattuor dividitur. Est hye 

enim terra tamque mundi centrum in Conteynynge the plenettys, sterris and 
medio omnium sita circa quam aqua* spherisall 

circa quam aer* circa aerem ignis illic The lower region callyd the elemental 
purus et non turbidus orbis luna Conteynynge these IIII dementis beloo 

attingens ut ait Aristotles in libro The fyre the ayre the water and yerth 

metheororum, sic emm ea disposuit also 

deum glonosus et sublimis Et haec But yet the dementis and other bodyes 
quattuor elementa dicuntur quam all 

vicissim a semetipsis alterantur: cor- Beneth take theyr effectys and opera- 
rumpuntur et generantur Sunt autem cyons 

elementa corpore simplicia que in Of the bodyes in the region ethereall 
partes diversarum formarum minime By theyr influens and constdiacyons 
dividi possunt. Ex quorum commix- They cause here corrupcyons and gen- 
tione diversa generatorum species eracyons 

fiunt.^® 

Marganta Phtlosophica 

Di Generationem mutationem a non These dementis of themselfe so syngle 
esse ad esse, et Corruptionem ab esse be 

ad non esse iibro ii supra defineras. Untodyversformyscannotbedevydyd 
Mag Probe Hie autem eadem re- Yet they commyx to gyder dayly yesee 
petenda censui: ut planiora fiant Non Wherof dyvers kyndes of thynges be 
enim intellegendum est yd genera- ingenderyd 

tionem a simpliciter non esse incipi Which thynges eftsonys whan they be 
vel etiam corruptionem ad purum nihil corrupted 

terminari: quorum primum creationi Yche element I reduce to his furst 
secundum autem annihilationi deputa- estate 

^Johannes Sacrobosco, Textus de Sphaera (Pans: Henricus Stephanas, 1511), cap. 
secundum 
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turn est, ut autem quod volo enucleatus 
accipias duplicem generationem ab 
Anstotele distmctam prosequemur 
Generatio vero simpliciter dicta rursus 
bifarie scinditur Quaedam enim est 
per quam in primam materiam sub- 
stantialis forma statim mtroducitur, 
et corruptione opposita* omnis forma 
usque ad materiam primam rursus 
separatur Hanc Aristoteles ab altera- 
tione distinguens ait Generatio est 
mutatio bujus totius in hoc totum nuUo 
sensibili manente eodem ut subjecto ut 
cum ex aere sit ignis, totus aer in totum 
ignem transmutatur, accipiendo totum 
cathegorematice non autem sincatbe- 
gorematice, non enim quaelibet pars 
aeris in quamlibet partem ignis con- 
vertitur manet equidem eadem materia 
pnma quae prius erat sub forma aeris, 
nunc sub forma ignis, sed baec sensi- 
bilis non est, ut altera descriptionis 
particula explicat Cum igitur materia 
via naturae sine formis esse non possit, 
necesse est ut corruptionem unius ge- 
neratio alterius subsequatur 


So that notbynge can be utterly adny- 
cbelate 

For though the forme and facyon of 
any tbyng 

That IS a corporall body be distroyed 
Yet every matter remaynytb in bis 
beynge 

Wberof it was furst made and formyd 
For corrupcyon of a body commyxyd 
Ys but the resolucyon by tyme and 
space 

Of every element to bis owne place 
For who that wyll take any body cor- 
porall 

And do what be can it to distroy 
To breke it or grynde it into pouder 
small 

To wasbe to drown to bren it or to dry 
Yet the ayre and fyre therof naturally 
To their owne proper places wyll as- 
cende 

The water to the water the yertb to the 
yerth tende 

For yf hete or moysture of any thynge 
certayne 

By fyre or by water be consumyd 
Yet yerth or ashes on yerth wyll re- 
mayne 

So the elementis can never be distroyed 
For essencyally ther is now at this tyde 
As much fyre ayre water yerth as was 
Ever before this tyme nether more nor 
las 


II. Of certain conclusions provynge that the yerth must nedes be rounde and 
that it hengyth in the myddes of the fyrmament, and that it is in circumference 
above xxi M myle 


Miff our of the World 

Now then plese it you to here for to 
devyse playnly to you how the erthe is 
round , For neyther mountayne ne 
valeys, how somever bye ne depe it be, 
taketh not away fro’ therthe his 


Four Elements 

Yet the hyllys and mounteyns of the 
yerth excesse 

Take notbynge of hit a way the 
roundnes 

In comparison bycause they be so small 


Gregorius Reisch, Morgarttd PhilosopMca (Strasburg* J Gnininger, 1508), Liber vm, 
Ca yrsrni Op. Clt 
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roundenesse, no more than the galle 
leveth to he round for hts pnckis . 

Textus de Sphaera 

De etiam sit rotunda sic patet. Signa 
et steilae non equaliter oriuntur et 
occidunt omnibus hominibus ubique 
existentibus, sed prius oriuntui et 
occidunt illis qui sunt verus orientem, 
et quo citius et tardi oriuntur et oc- 
cidunt quibusdam causa est tumor 
terrae Una enim et eadem eclypsis 
lunae numero quam apparet orientali- 
bus circa horam noctis tertiam 


No more than the pnkkes do that he 
on a gall 


Stud. D Therefore in reason it semyth 
most conveyent 

The yerth to hange in the myddes of 
the fyrmament 

Hum Thyne argument in that poynt 
doth me confounde 

That thou hast made but yet it provyth 
not ryght 

That the yerth by reason shulde be 
rounde. 

Stud D. That it (earth) cannot be 
playne I shall well prove the 

Because the starris that a ryse in the 
oryent 

Appere more soner to them that there 
be 

Than do the other dwellynge in the 
Occident 

The eclypse is therof a playne expery- 
mente 

Of the sone or mone which whane it do 
the fall 

Is never one tyme of the day in placys 
all 

Yet the eclyps generally is always 

In the hole worlde as one tyme beynge 

But when we that dwell here see it in 
the mornynge 

And they in the est beholde it in the 
evenyng 

And why that sholde so be no cause 
can be found 

But only by reason that the yerth is 
rownde.^^ 


Image du Monde ed. 0 H Prior (London Early Eng Text Soc , 1912), p 57 
Op ctt 

In the Preface to the Mirrour^ Caxton declares that “the universal erthe hangeth in 
the myddle of the same (firmament).” Op ctt , cap qumtum ^ Op cit 
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Margarita Philosophtca 
terrae rotunditate 

Dts. Potest ne quantitas terrae humano 
mgenio investigari? Mag Etiam. Dis. 
Quomodo? Mag Sumpto astrolabio 
aut quadrante per ambo foramina 
stellae aiicujus tibi note altudmem 
perpendiculum in limbo consydera: et 
ad quamvis mundi plagam perge: 
donee eadem stella uno gradu altior 
aut depressior videatur in superficie 
terrae uni gradui in coeli correspondent : 
quod in miliaria sive stadio propitum 
et gradus coeli qui sunt 360 multi- 
plicatum terrae ambitum dabit Unde 
cum juxta Ptolomei traditionem in 
cosmographiae gradui uni in coeli in 
superficie terrae correspondeant stadio 
500 manifestum est quorum totius 
terrae ambitus habet stadia 180,000 
Haec faciunt milliaria Italica 21,600. 

. . 

III Of certeyn conclusions provynge 
yerth. 

Mirrour of the World 
“How the four elements been set.” 

The ffyre which is the firste (element) 
encloseth this ayer in which we bee and 
this ayer encloseth the water after 
which holdeth hym all aboute the erthe 
ah in lichewise as is seen of an egge and 
as the whyte encloseth the yolke.^ 


Margarita Fhtlosophica 
“De dispositione aquae ” 

Dis, Rotunditatem aquae quaeso mani- 
festius ostendas videtur enim haec et 
sensui et rationi multum extranea. 
Mag, Quibusdam de ejus rotunditate 


Stud D, But I knowe a man callyd ex- 
peryens 

Of dyvers instrumentys is never with- 
out 

Cowde prove all these poyntys and yet 
by his scyens 

Can tell how many myle the erthe is a 
bowte^® 


(Rastell gives the earth's circumfer- 
ence as “above xxi M myle.”) 


that the see lyeth rounde uppon the 
Four Elements 

Nat. The ayre which is hote and moyst 
also 

And the fyre which is ever hote and dry 

About the yerth and water Joyntly 
they go 

And compasse them every where orby- 
cularly 

As the whyte a bout the yolke of an egge 
doth lye 


E% Ye doubtles sayle northwarde ryse 
it (north star) wyl 
And sayle southwarde it falleth styl 
And that provyth the see rounde 


2 ® Ibid Op cit , Liber vn, Trac. I, cap xlviiii 

Op c4 p. 33. Op dU 
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Stu, So doth it in myne oppynyon 
But knowe you any other condusyon 
To prove it rounde save that alone 
Ex Ye that I know ryght well 
As thus marke well whan the see is 
dere 

That no storme nor wawe theron doth 
pere 

This maryners can tell 
Than if a fyre be made at nyght 
Upon the shore that gyveth great light 
And a shyp in the see farre 
They in the toppe the fyre se shall 
And they on the hache nothynge £ t all 
Yet they on hatches be nerer 
Also on the see where men be saylynge 
Farre from lande they se nothynge 
But the water and the skye 
Yet whan they drawe the lande more 
nere 

Than the hyll toppes begyn to apere 
Styll the nere more hye and bye 
As though they were styll growynge 
faste 

Out of the see tyll at laste 
Whan they come the shore to 
They se the hyll toppe fote and all 
Which thynge so coulde not befall 
But the see la}^ rounde also 

IV. Of certeyne poyntes of cosmography as how and where the see coveryth 
the yerth, and of dyvers straunge regyons and landys and whiche wey they lyc 
and of the new founde landys and the maner of the people. 

In developing the fourth point, it is evident that Rastell obtained his 
data concerning the new world, from both a text and a map or globe. 
The fact that he names Amerigo Vespucci as the discoverer of the new 
world points significantly to his use of Martin Waldseemuller's Cosmo- 
graphiae Introduction in which the claim for the discovery is made solely 
for the Florentine. And it also suggests the use of Waldseemuller’s map 

Liber YU, cap xhi. M E. Borish points out this parallel m “Sources and Intentions of 
the Four Elements’’ SF xxxv, pp 149-163 He does not, however, note that Sacrobosco 
uses the same example of the ship to prove his point Cf Textus de Sphaera op cU,, cap. 
sextum. The chapter heading is “De aqua sit rotunda.” Op cit 


dubitantibus tale a doctis obiicitur 
argumentum Si in littore mans signum 
aliquod ponitur* navisque in aqua ab 
eodem in tantum aelongatur. donee 
oculus circa malum navis signum in 
littore videre non possit adhuc oculus 
in sumitate ejusdem mail existens vide- 
bit: cujus tamen oppositum de neces- 
sitate contingeret si tumor aquae non 
resist eret Nam iinea a sumitate mail 
ad signum in littore positum protracta 
longior est quanque linea a pede mali 
ad idem signum ducta et ita res . • . 
per earn minus visibilis est 




Globe goies attribiiled to Mailm Waldseemullei , 1509 Both continents in the new i\orld are sketched as one I'he 
AnwriCQ is marked on the poition in the second goie fiom the top 
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and globe^® on whicli he marked the name America, a Latin version of 
Amerigo.^® 

The reason that Waldseemuller gives for honoring Vespucci is ad- 
vanced m almost identical terms by Rastell in the Four Elements: 

Cosmographiae Introductio Four Elements 

Et quarta oibis pars (quam quia But this newe lands founde lately 
Americus invenit Amerigen, quasi Ben callyd america by cause only 
Amend terram sive Americam, nun Americus dyd furst them fynde®^ 
cupare licet) sitae sunt 

Rastell used the Cosmographiae Introductio as a sort of textbook to aid 
him^ discussing and defining various ^^poyntes of Cosmograpfy/^®® And 
he follows closely Waldseemuller’s directions for computing distance: 

In 1900 Prof J Fischer, S J discovered a copy of the long lost Waldseemuller map in 
the hbrary of the Castle Wolfegg in Wurtemburg See Martm Waldseemuller, Cosmo- 
graphae Introduction facsimile Introduction by J Fisher, S J and Rev Franz Von Weiser, 
ed Chas G Herbermann (New York U S Cat Hist Soc , 1907) The globe gores which 
have been attributed to Waldseemuller by Fischer, de Varnhagen, and Gallois are in the 
Hauslab-Liechtenstem Collection at Vienna The markings on the gores agree m every 
detail with WaldseemuUer’s statements concerning the differences between his map “in 
sohdo quam piano ’’Waldseemuller, op cit Intro, by Fischer, Chap iv, pp 23-30,F A de 
Varnhagen, Jos Schoner o P Apianus (Bienewitz) * Infiuencia de um o outro e de varies de 
seus contemporaneos (Vienna, 1872) p 47, L Gallois, Les Geographes allemands de la 
Renaissance (Pans, 1890) p 48 

Prof Fred S Boas, when a guest professor at Columbia Umversity (1935), read this 
paper at one of his lectures and remarked that he was convmced after studymg the parallels 
and closely exammmg WaldsemuUer’s map, that Rastell was greatly indebted to the cos- 
mographer for his data 

Op. cit p. XXV Waldseemuller explains further, “Nunc verso et haec partes sunt 
latms lustratae et alia quarta pars per Amencum Vesputium (ut m sequentibus audietur) 
mventa est quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis mgenii viro 
Amerigen quasi Americi terram, sive Americam dicendam cum et Europa et Asia a mulier- 
ibus sua fortita smt nomma Ejus situm et gentis mores ex bis binis Americi navigatiombus 
quae sequuntur liquide intelhgi datur” p xxx. 32 Qp^ 

33 Cosmographiae Introductio Pour Elements 

Horizon (quern finitorem quoque dicunt) The sercle partynge the yerth and skye 
est sphaerae circulus major superius hemis- As ye loke streyght with your eye, 
phaerium ab inferiori dividens Estque Which is called your oryson 
is m quern sub divo consistentium cucum- Op. cik 

ducentiumque oculos videtur obtutus de- 
ficere: qui et partem coeli visam a non visa 

dirimere cernitur. Op cit p. xi Poh , . Ye see the North Staree in the skye 

sunt puncta coeli axem terminantia ita fixa Mark well ye shall benethe it spy 

ut numquam moveantur sed perpetuo \ That ever it doth remove 
eodem loco maneant Ibid p vii. (Qua- But this I assure you if you go 
drans) Cujus hie est usus. Verte eum ita ut^'^orthwarde an hundreth myle or two 
per pinnulamm foramina polum directe Ye shall thynke it lyseth 
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Cosmographiae Introductio Four Elements 

Quod SI scire volueris quot ab uno loco Stu Syr yf a man have such corage 
ad alium miiliaria sint, perpende dili- Or devocyon in pylgrymage 
genter in quibus gradibus latitudinis Jheruzalem unto 

sint taiia ioca et quot gradus medient 

delude vide in formula superior! quot How many myle is it I you pray 
miiliaria tails gradus habeat et multi- Exp From hens theder to goo 
plica numerum, milliarium per numerum Syr as for all suche questyons 
mediorum graduum, atque milliarium Of lownes to know the sytuacyon 
numerus resultabit . . Haec per in- How ferr they be a sunder 
troductione ad Cosmographiam dicta And other poyntes of cosmograpfy 
sufficiant si te modo ammoverimus Ye shall never learn them more surely 
prius nos in depingendis tabulis typi Than by that fygure yonder®^ 
generalis non omnimodo sequutos esse For who that fygure dyd fyrst devyse 
Ptholomaeum praesertim circa novas It seemyth well he was wyse 
terras ubi in cards marinis aliter And perfyte in this scyens 
animadvertimus aequatorem const! tui For bo the the se and lande also 
quaequam Ptholomaeus faecerit. . . . Lye trew and just as they sholde do 
Fuit igitur necesse (quod ipse sibi I know by experyens 
etiam faciundum ait) ad novas tem- 
poris nostri traditiones magis intendere. 

Et ita quidem temporavimus rem ut in 
piano circa novas terras et alia quae- 
piam Ptholomaeum* in solido vero 
quod piano additur descriptionem 
Americi subsequentem sectati fueri- 
mus 

videas et ad quod clima atque in quern And how that it is nere aproched 
gradum perpendiculum cecident eo ipso The poynt over the top of your head 

climate et elevationis gradu tua re^o Which is callyd your zenytk. 

quinetiam zemth atque horizontis centrum Op. cit 

existit. 

Ibid p xxxviii. 

^ The stage direction earlier m the play, ‘*Hic intrat Studious Desire portans fyg- 
uram/' suggests a globe rather than a map, however, Waldseemuller’s map was of such 
large proportions and bemg made of wood, it could be described as a “fyguxe ” In Fr 
Fischer^s description of it, he writes, ‘Although Waldseemuller in the Cosmographtae 
Introductio remarks that his map is of larger dimensions than the globe . . the newly 
found original print nevertheless caused a sensation on account of its impressive size, 
abundant contents, and the artistic merit of its adornment The map consists of twelve 
sections engraved on wood, and is arranged in three zones, each of which contains four 
sections Each section measures to its edge 45X62 cm (18X24Jm ) The map, covering 
thus a space of three square meters — ^about 36 square feet — ^represents the earth^s form 
in a modified Ptolemaid coniform projection with curved meridians ” Waldseemuller 
op. cit Intro pp. 16-17. See also Chas (T^erbermann, “The Waldseemuller Map of 
1507” Hist Records and Studies (U S. Catholic Hist. Soc , 1904) vol 3, pp 320-342. 
op. cit, 2® Op at, pp, xxxvii-xxxvni 
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Almost immediately Rasteii follows up this speech with an illustrated 
lecture on geography delivered by his mouthpiece, Experyens As was 
mentioned above, it appears most likely that he used the 1507 edition of 
Waldseemuller’s map.^^ And the reference to Rome, which 'hn the 
myddes doth suggests that he is calling attention to the double eagle 
and the papal keys, symbols which Waldseemuller uses to mark the city: 

Ex Syr this ys ynglande iyeng here 

And this is skotlandy that Joyneth hym nere 

Compassyd a boute every where 

With the occian see rownde 

And next from them westwardiy 

Here by hym selfe alone doth ly 

Ireland that holsome grounde 

Here than is the narowe seey 

To Calyce and Boleyne the next wey 

And Saunders in this parte 

Here lyeth fraunce next hym joynynge 

And spaynn southwarde from thens standynge 

And portyngale in this quart 

This countrey is callyd Italye 

Beholde where Rome in the myddes doth ly 

And Naples here be yonde 

And this lytell See that here is 

Is callyd the Gulfe of Venys 

And here Venys doth stande 

As for Almayne lyeth this way 

Here lyeth denmark and norway 

And northwarde on this syde 

There lyeth Iselonde where men do fyshe 

But be yonde that so colde it is 

No man may there abyde 

This See is called the Great Occyan 


Tyli nowe within this xx yere 

Waldseemuller discarded his behef that Vespucci discovered the new world and did not 
use the name America on his Carta Manna (1515) See The Oldest Map hearing the name 
America of the year 1507 and the Carta Manna of the year 1516 by Martin Waldseemuller 
ed Jos Fischer, S J and Rev Franz von Weiser (Innsbruck Wagner^s Univ Press, 1903) 
p. 33 A thousand copies of the Map were prmted by 1508. Waldseemuller wrote to his 
friend Rmgman, ^^Cum dis diebus Bachanahbus solatn causa, qui mihi mos est, in Ger- 
maniam vemssem e Galha seu potius ex Vogesi oppido, cui nomen Sancto Deo dato, ubi 
ut nostri meo potissimum ductu labore, hcet plerique alii falso sibi passim ascribant, Cos- 
mographiam universalem tarn sohdam quam planam non sine gloria et laude per orbem 
dissemmatam nuper composuimus depmximus et impressimus.’^ DAvezac-Macaya, op 
cit , pp. 109-110. 38 xhe hne italicized in the passage below. 
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Westwarde be founde new landes 
That we never harde tell of before this 
By wrytynge nor other meanys 
Yet many no we have ben there 

Rastell continues the description of the new world but not without 
lamenting the ill-luck of those mariners who set out m search of it and 
missed their goal Prof. Boas has pointed out an autobiographical refer- 
ence m the speech, and proves from early records that Rastell was one 
of the many ill-fated pilots who attempted a voyage.^^ But some, Rastell 
claims, had been successful and had ^‘sailed streyght by the coast side 
above SOOO myle.’^ There can be no doubt that he knew of the discoveries 
of Columbus, the Cabots and Vespucci because accounts of their respec- 
tive travels had been printed and widely circulated throughout Europe 
But as Prof Tucker Brooke remarks, “it is more probable that the author 
refers to the discovery of the new-lands, not by Columbus but by Ves- 

39 op at Though the evidence is fairly conclusive that Rastell used the (1507) Map^ 
M E. Bonsh writes m '^Sources and Intentions of The Four Elements’^ SP, xxxv, pp 149- 
163, ‘There is nothing in the Cosmographtae Iniroductw to support Harrisse’s sugges- 
tion (Henry Harrisse, John Cabot The Discoverer of North America [London 1896] p 166) 
that this work was used by the dramatist Prof Bonsh claims that Rastell used Reisch’s 
map, Typus universalis terrae included in the (1515) edition of the Margarita Philosophica 
The crudely drawn north American continent on this map is inscribed “Zoana Mela And 
the south American continent is marked “Paria sev Prisilia, Caput s crucis, Boceia ” The 
text on the reverse of the map reads “Nova terrae descrip tio, Nova terrae succincta de- 
scnptio Then follows the short description “Omnium terrae ambitum ad coeii spatium 
puncti obtmere rationem Astronomicis demonstrationibus constat Ita ut si ad coelestis 
globi magnitudmam conferatur et mhil spacu piorsus breve indicetur G Reisch, Mar- 
garita Philosophica (Argentoraco J Grumnger, 1515) Prof G B Parks m “The Geogra- 
phy of the Interlude of the Four Elements'^ PQ, xxvii, pp 251-262 claims that Rastell’s map 
IS lost, and he beheves it must have lacked a South American continent 
F S Boas, op cit 8 

The letter De Insuhs which Columbus wrote to his patron Gabriel Sanchez, describing 
his first voyage to the new world was prmted in Seville in 1493 H Harrisse in the Bib 
Vetushssima Americana (New York 1866) lists sixteen editions between 1493-95 It was 
popular throughout Europe, and particularly in Germany Johannes Stamler in a lettci to 
Jacob Locher, prefixed to the former’s Dyalogus (Augustensis E. Oglin and G Nadler, 
1507) quotes Columbus openmg sentence almost verbatim. 

Columbus Stamler 

De msulis Indiae supra Gangem Scripsisti nuper ut de insuhs 

nuper inventis Harrisse, op cit super Gangem dudum inventis 

certiorem redder em Op ciL 

See writer’s article “Johannes Stamler’s Dyalogus^^ PMLA^ niir, 989-997. For a complete 
bibhography of^^Vespucci’s works see Sabin, 99327-99383c This section was prepared by 
Dr Wilberforce Barnes The Cabots discoveries on the North American continent are de- 
scribed by Peter Martire, De Rebus Oceanians et Orbe novo (Seville, 1515); also Harrisse, 
John Cabot, op, cit 
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pucci and Cabot/'^ It is strange that Rastell does not mention Coiximbns 
either by name or give him at least a veiled tribute as he does Cabot. 

And also what an honorable thynge 
Bothe to the realme and to the kynge 
To have had his domynyon extendynge 
There into so farre a grounde 
Which the noble kynge of late memory 
The most wyse prynce the vii Kerry 
Causyd furst for to be founde^^ 

Of the three mariners, Vespucci fares best. Besides being called by Ras- 
teil the discoverer of the new world, he is without doubt the manner 
who sailed ^'5000 myle'^ along the coast. His several trips down the east 
coast of North and South America are described m the Quattour Voyages 
which Waldseemuller bound-in with the Cosmographiae Introducho, 
Vespucci writes of sailing northward along the mainland, 

. . . sub parelello qui cancri tropicum describit unum polus orizontis ejusdem se 
xxiii gradibus elevat in fine climatis secundi. , . . Postea aiunt portum ilium 
terramque derelinquentes ac secundum coliem transnavigantes et terram ipsam 
visu semper sequentes ^ 

When he had sailed “Dccc. Ixx leucas^^^ north from the twenty-third 
parallel, he reached according to Waldseemiiiler’s map, thirty-eight de- 
grees north latitude. 

In the third voyage, he writes of guiding his ship by the ^'South pole” 
star, and reaching the fiifty-second meridian: 

. . . geret in tantum pervagatim fuimus ut meridianum polum super horizonta 
ilium Hi gradibus sublimatum invenerimus ^ 

The entire length of these several voyages extending from 38 degrees N. 
lat. to 52 degrees S lat. amounts to 90 degrees which reduced to miles 
equals 5400 or ^^above 5000 myle ” To reduce the 90 degrees to miles, 
Rastell had simply to quarter Reisch’s estimate of the world’s circum- 
ference (21,600) or use Waldseemuller’s distance chart.^® 

Rastell’s descriptive passages showing the life and customs of peoples 
in the new world seem greatly influenced by Vespucci’s account: 

Voyages Four Elements 

Neminem in hac gente legem aliquam And what a great meritoryouse dede 
observare vidimus nec quidem judei It were to have the people instructed 
aut mauri nuncupari solide quaerunt To lyve more vertuously 
cuin ipsis gentilibus aut pagams multo ... 

^ Brooke, op ctt , pp 73-74. Op ctt Waldseemuller, op. , p kvii. 

Ihii , pp. xciv-scv. Waldseemuller, op p. xxxvL 
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deteriores sint Etenim non person- 
simus que sacrificia ulia faciant aut quo 
loca orationi suae domos aliquas ha- 
beant borum vitam (quae omnino 
voiuptuosa est) 

Ipsaeque illorum domus campanarum 
instar constructae sunt firmiter ex 
magnis arboribus solidate palmarum 
soliis 

Heccine gens victualibus quae in terra 
solida sunt penitus carent quinymmo 
ex piscibus quos in mari piscantur 
vivunt. Etenim apud eos qui magni 
piscatores existunt piscium ingens ha- 
bundat copia ex quibus ipsi plurimos 
turtures ac quamque bonos pisces alios 
plures ultro nobis obtulerunt 

Ferro metallisque aliis carent sed pro 
ferro bestiarum pisciumuae dentibus 
suas sagittas armant quas etiam (ut 
fortiores existant) una quoque saepe 
praeurunt.®^ 


And also to know god their maker 
Which as yet live ail bestly 
For they nother know God nor the 
devell 

Nor never harde tell of hevyn nor hell 

Buyldynge nor house they have none 
at all 

But wodes, cots and cavys small.^9 

Fysche they have so great plente 
That in havyns take and slayne they be 
With stavys withouten fayle 


For they use no maner of yron 
Nother in tole nor other wepon 


In the last part of this lengthy description of the world, Rastell divides 
it into four parts m much the same manner that Waldseemuller does in 
the Cosmo graphiae Introductio: 


Et (ut ab ea in qua sumus parte 
incipiamus) ad Europae midituUium 
Rhomanas aquilas (quae regibus Euro- 
pae dominatur) posuimus atque clave 
summi patris patrum in signi ipsam 
fere Europam (quae Rhomanam ec- 
clesiamprofitetur) cinximus. Aphricam 
paene omnem et Asiae partem signavi- 
mus lunulis . Sarmaticam Asiaticam 
notavimus anchoris quas magnus Tar- 
tarus pro insigni habet. Crux rubea 
praesby terum Joannem (qui et orientali 
et meridionali Indiae praeest atque in 
Biberith sedem tenet) repiesentat. 
Denique in quartam terrae partem per 
inclytos Castiliae et Lusitaniae reges 

Ihtd , p lui Qp 

Qp, cit Waldseemuller, 

Waldseemuller, op cit , p xlix. 


The Soudans contrey lyeth here by 
The great Turke on the north syde 
doth ly 

A man of merveylous strengthe 
This sayde north parte is callyd 
Europa 

And this southe parte callyd affrica 
This eest part is callyd ynde 

This quarter is India minor 
And this quarter India major 
The lande of Preter John 

But estwarde on the see syde 
A prynce there is that rulyth wyde 
Callyd the Cane of Cato we 

Waldseemuller, op, dt , p lin 
Op, czt 


op, cit , p Ixxxi 
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repertam eorundem ipsorum insignia And this is called the great eest see 
posuimus Which goth all a longe this wey 

Towardes the new landis agayne 

V Of the generacyon and cause of stone and metall and of plantis and herbys. 

Rastell does not develop this point. The following short passage seems 
to be based on the argument of Bartholomeus Angelicus’ De Propnetati- 
bus Rerum translated by John de Trevisa: 


Concerning the properties of thynges 

Elementis ben four and so there ben 
four qualytees of elementes of which 
every body that hath a soul is com- 
posed and made as of matter And 
namely mannys body that is noblest 
among ail the elementes and moost 
nobly ordeyned among all thinges that 
ben composed and made of dyverse 
thynges.^® 


Four Elements 

Remember that thou art compound 
and create 

Of these elementis as other creaturis be 
Yet they have not all lyke noble estate 
For plantis and herbys growe and be 
insensate 


VI. Of the generacyon and cause of well spryngs and ry vers and the cause of 
hote fumys that come out of the yerth, and of the cause of the bathys of water 
in the yerth which be perpetually hote 

Rastell seems to have depended in great part on Caxton^s Mirrour for 
his data in the last five points (There is no development of the sixth 
point in the Four Elements ) 

Mirrour 

“How the water renneth by and thurgh therthe ” (chap xix) 

Water like the blood runs through the veins in man^s body and gooth out and 
yssueth in somme place, alle in lyke wyse renneth the water out by the fountains 
and welles.®® 

In another place sourdeth water which is hoot, and that ther myght be scalded 
therein a pygge or ghoos, which be called bathes or baynes naturell 
. . . the sulphur catcheth fyre and brenneth, lyke as a fornayce all brennyng 
shold doo And the water that hath his cours by thyse vaynes become also hoot 
as fyre 

VII. Of the cause of the ebb and flode of the see. 

Mtrrour Four Elements 

“Of the vertue of heven and of the 
sterres.” (chap, viii) 


Op. at , reverse of chart facing p xxviii Op cU. Op* cU 

Op ciL Liber quartus Op. at , p. 109. Ibid.^ p. 110. 

61 Ibid. 
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And tlie see also fioweth and ebbeth in 
bis course every moneth. . But all 
this happeth by the mone which is one 
of the seven planetes 


Of the sterris and pianetts by whose in- 
fluence 

The see is compeliyd to ebbe and flowe 
dayly 


The arrangement of the last three points and the subject matter con- 
tained m them correspond exactly to chapters xxv to xxx inclusive in the 
Mirrour, 


VIIL Of the cause of rayne, snowe and hayle. 
Mtrrour 


'^How the ciowdes and rayne come 
corny nly (chap xxv) 

When the soone spredeth his rayes 
upon therthe and upon the marshes, 
he . . draweth up the moisture which 
he enhaunseth on hye. But this is a 
moisture subtyl . . and is named va- 
pour, and it mounteth up unto the 
myddle of thayer, and there disem- 
bleth and cometh to gydre and obydeth 
ther. . . And when it groweth over 
thycke, it becometh water which falleth 
on the erthe 


Four Elements 

And though the water be gross and 
hevy 

Yet nothynge so grose as the yertli I 
wys 

Therefore by hete it is vaporyd up 
lyghtly 

And in the ayre makyth cloudys and 
mysts 

But as sone as ever that it grosely is 

Gederyd to gyder it descendyth agayne 

And causyth uppon the yerth hayle 
snow and rayne 


^^Of ffrostes and snowes (chap xxvi) 

‘^Of haylle and of tempests (chap xxvii) 

The last two points are not developed by Rastell 

IX. Of the cause of the wyndys and thonder 
Mirrour 

'*Of lyghtnynges and of thonders.^’ (chap, xxviii) 

'Tor to knowe how the wyndes growe and come (chap, xxix) 

X. Of the cause of the lyghtnynge of blasying sterrys and flamys fleynge in 
the ayre. 

Mirrour 

"Of the fyre and of the sterres that seem to fall (chap xxx) 

And ther is seen ofte under this ayer soome sparkles of fyre, and seme that they 
were sterres Of which men say they be sterres which goon rennyng ... But 
they be none; but it is a maner of fyre that groweth in thayer of somme drye 
vapour which hath no moisture within it . (the sun draws up the vapor and 
when it is "over hye’’ it is set on fire) And when it is grete and the ayer drye, 
it cometh al brennyng unto therthe.®® 

Elizabeth M. Nxtgenx 

Hunter College 


Op, cif. 
Op cii. 


^ Op. at , pp 145-146. 
^^Op cU.,p 122 


6^ Op cit , p 117. 



VII 

THE MEXICAN BACKGROUND OF ALARCON 

(Printed from Bulletin Hispanique page proof, dated May 27, 1940) 


I THE TRADITION OF THE DRAMA IN MEXICO 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

I T is generally conceded that what differentiates the best work of Alar- 
con from that of his contemporaries in Spam is the serious moral pur- 
pose and the very practical code of morality that he develops. His best 
plays are also marked by realism of plot and characterization They are, 
moreover, remarkably clean and free from objectionable elements. This 
is the spirit of his best plays and this is the spirit, too, of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Mexico as he knew it. 

It must be remembered that Alarcon grew up in a part of the world, 
and in a city, where the Spanish element of the population was but a 
handful compared with the large numbers of Indians, mestizos, and crioh 
los ^ It was not, therefore, a society dominated by purely Spanish tradi- 
tions A great missionary work was going on among the Indians in and 
around Mexico City under the aegis of the Franciscan Order. 

In 1524 twelve Franciscan friars reached Mexico City prepared to 
undertake the spiritual conquest of New Spain ^ The friars were con- 
fronted by a civilization in which drunkenness, concubinage, sorcery, and 
human sacrifice were not considered wrong. They had to find ways, there- 
fore, to teach the Indians Christian standards of morality. They had to 
teach the doctrine of marriage held by the Catholic church and induce 
Indians to give up their extra wives. They had to teach the Indians tem- 
perance and get them to give up pulque, peyote, and other vices. 

By some happy inspiration the missionaries conceived the idea of 
teaching the Indians practical morality through plays written in the 
Mexican language.® They realized that their method of teaching had to 
be graphic and concrete if they hoped to make any impression on the 

1 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta in “La antigua ciudad de Mexico,” Ohras, Bibliokca de 
autores mexicanos, i, (Mexico, 1896), p 361, note 2, says “Roberto Thompson, que estuvo 
en MEXICO en 1556, dice que la cuidad no tenia arriba de mil qui nientos vecmos espanoles, 
pero que los indios avecindados en los barrios pasaban de trescientos mil By the end of 
the century, of course, the proportion of Spaniards was larger, but the natives still out- 
numbered the Europeans The Bihhoteca will hereafter be referred to as B A 
2 Icazbalceta “La Iglesia y convento de San Francisco de Mexico, Ohras, n (Mexico, 
1896), p. 385. 

s See Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, “Comedies en langue nahualt,’^ m Congrds inUrnor 
honal des Am^ricanistes, XI session (Paris, 1902), p 1, 2, and P. Mariano Cuevas, His-- 
tona de la iglesia en Mexico, (I Tlalpam, 1921), p 383 

89 
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Indian neophytes.^ The plays they produced, therefore, had to be realis- 
tic® and had to have an application to real life Since drunkenness was an 
almost ineradicable vice among the natives, these Franciscan friars pre- 
sented on the stage a drunken Indian when they put on a play dealing 
with St. Francis preaching to the birds ® As drunken Indians actually did 
disturb Mass at that and at a later period, the situation represented was 
thoroughly realistic St Francis was in the midst of his sermon when the 
Indian came in singing and causing a great disturbance St Francis lec- 
tured him on the subject, but the Indian kept right on making a noise; 
so the Saint had some devils drag him off to a realistically portrayed 
inferno. 

Another fundamental aspect of Aztec civilization was the belief in 
witchcraft, magic, and devil lore. This had proved and continued to prove 
the stumbling-block of the Church m New Spain. In the play just men- 
tioned St. Francis went on with his sermon. Suddenly some sorceresses 
appeared upon the scene with magic potions, brews for married women.’ 
They too were consigned to hell. Thus did the friars try to make the 
drama a practical medium for religious and moral instruction. 

This practical and realistic mode of teaching was applied in still an- 
other type of play. When La conqmsta de JerusaUn was produced in 1539, 
the hordes of Indians who played the part of infidels were actually bap- 
tized then and there.® In La natwidad de San Juan (1538), an actual bap- 
tism took the place of the circumcision: the new-born babe, the parents 
and friends of the family really took part in the play.® 

The Franciscans, of course, were not dramatists, so they naturally 
used existing Spanish plays and added and subtracted elements until they 
had a play that would fit the new environment.^® The constant cry of the 
church in New Spain was ‘^no dar mal ejemplo a los indios.^^ For this 
reason Spanish plays were pruned of undesirable elements. When La des- 
truccidn de JerusaUn was performed, the scene in which the mothers eat 
their own children was omitted.^^ In such a play as El Sacrificio de Isaac 

^ Jos6 Maria Vigil, Reseita histdnca de lahteratura mexicana^ Mexico, n d , p. 102 

® The stage setting of the Franciscan plays in Mexico was undoubtedly far in advance of 
any used in Spain at that time That was the Indian contribution. As the Indians were as- 
tonishingly talented m the arts and crafts, they represented very concretely everything that 
happened on the stage See the description of the stage settmg of Addn y Eva^ 1538, in Fray 
Toribio de Benavente o Motolmia, Historia de los indios de la Nueva Espana (Barcelona, 
1914), Parti, Chapter 15. 

® Motolmia, op, cit , loc, ciU No title is given for this play It was performed in 1539. 

^ Motolmia, op, cii , loc, ctt : “Tornaba luego el santo a proceder en el sermdn, y salian 
unas hecMceras muy bien contrahechas, que con bebedizos en esta tierra muy fdcilmente 
hacen malparir a las prenadas ...” s Ibid, ® Ibid 

Francisco de Icaza '^Origenes del teatro en Mexico,” Boletin de la Real Academia 
Espanohj 1915, p 58, p. 60, note 1, ^ Ibid, 
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the relationship between Abraham and his Egyptian concubine Hagar 
was left so vague that the Indians never suspected that she was more 
than a friend of the family or, at most, a sister of Abraham It would 
never do to let the natives know that concubinage existed in Biblical times! 

Thus it will be seen that in Mexico every effort was made to have plays 
as clean and decent as possible so that the Indian wards of Church and 
State would not be led astray. That this was not always the spirit of even 
the religious drama m Spam is well known to aU students of the subject.^^ 
In Spain in the early sixteenth century even members of the clergy pro- 
duced plays whose irreverent and salacious elements would not have been 
tolerated in New Spain In Mexico the Spanish element of the population 
tried to introduce indecent dances in connection with the Corpus Cristi 
festival; but the church led by a Franciscan Archbishop, forbade them. 
Interested in the evangelization of the natives, the church made a greater 
effort to control dramatic production than it did in the mother country. 
This means that the drama in New Spain was dominated by the mission- 
ary zeal characteristic of the period. The spirit of sixteenth-century 
Mexico, then, was certainly not that of sixteenth-century Spain. In the 
Mexico of that period no liberal spirit is evident. Even the Inquisition 
functioned there with more zeal than in the mother country. A perusal 
of the unpublished correspondence of the Mexican Inquisition with the 
Inquisitor General in Spam reveals the fact that the Mexican officials 
often complained that inspection of book shipments was very lax at the 
port of Seville. They begged and prayed that prohibited and other unde- 
sirable books be kept out of the Indies.^^ As for the drama, the zeal of the 
Inquisition in New Spain went so far as to order performed before it all 
‘^comedias, representaciones, pasos espirituales y profanos This decree 

^ Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Sacnjiao de Isaac^ Auto en lengua ntextcana (Florence, 
1899), ‘Advertencia,’’ p 4 Icaza, who discusses tins auto in the article abovementioned, 
expresses surprise that the missionaries should have presented a play deahng with the 
subject of sacrifice inasmuch as the terrible sacrificial rites of the Aztec rehgion had not yet 
been forgotten. The play was undoubtedly used, however, to teach the Indians that human 
sacrifice is wrong, smce God in the auto expressly forbids it 

For the drama in Spain consult J P W Crawford, The Spanish Drama before Lope de 
Vega (Philadelphia, 1922) 

Archive Histdrico Nacional, Madrid, Seccidn vn, Suprema Inamstct^n^ Libro IV, 
^^Registro de cartas y despachos,’' 1-1050 ff A letter of April 16, 1600, referring to books, 
says in part ‘^vienen sin hacerse en ellos las enmiendas que esUn mandadas per el catdiogo, 
y en la persona que visita los libros alii hay descuido Supheamos a V naande . que 
de aqui adelante hay en el visitarlos muy particular cuidado ’’ 

The text of the decree of 1598 is reproduced in Fernandez del Castillo, “Libros y 
hbreros del siglo xvi,’’ Pubhcaciones del Archivo General de la Nacidn, m (Mexico, 1914), 
p 533 ff As the decree says “de cuatro o cinco anos a esta parte,*’ the date when this 
censorship went into effect must have been 1593 or 1594. 
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went into effect about 1593. Before this time the censorship had been, as 
in the mother country, m the hands of the bishop and officers appointed 
by them. But between 1593 and 1598 this censorship was taken over by 
the entire body of the Inquisition In 1598 it was turned over to the Ordi- 
nano del Santo Ojicio, as the noise of the actors interfered with the other 
activities of that body. 

It was m this atmosphere that Alarcon grew up During his school days 
in Mexico City rigid censorship of the drama obtained The plays Alar- 
con saw were undoubtedly very clean and decent In spite of the fact 
that the Inquisition had to exercise such watchful care over plays and 
books toward the end of the century, the missionary spirit of the drama 
had not died out 

During the latter half of the century a devoted group of Franciscan 
friars was still directing the education of the Indians m and around 
Mexico City. We are concerned here with only two members of the 
group, Fray Juan de Torquemada and Fray Juan Bautista. These men 
were connected at different times with one of the most important centers 
of Franciscan labors in Mexico: the church known as the Captlla de San 
Jos^ de los Naturales situated hard by the Monastery of St Francis.^® It was 
in spite of its name the largest church in Mexico and rivalled the Cathe- 
dral in the brilliance of its functions. Here most of the Indians of Mexico 
City congregated, together with other elements of the population.^’' Here 
Sunday afternoon sermons during Lent and Advent, attended by large 
numbers of Spaniards and natives,’-® urged repentance and confession of 
sins. The sermons dealt with the hard facts of everyday life: drinking, 
stealing, lying, immorality, slander, gluttony, and other homely vices.’-^ 
And they were copiously illustrated with examples taken from real life 
To make more vivid to the Indian what happened to the evil-doer, some 
of these examples were dramatized.^’’ This type of play was called a 

Torquemada, Los veinte % un hbros rituales % monarchia mdiana (Madrid, 1723), 
Book XX, Chapter 79 

Torquemada, op. at , Book xvii, Chapter 8 Mendieta, Eutona edestdshca mdtam 
(Mexico, 1870), Part i, Book iv. Chapter 20 

Torquemada, op. at , Book xx, Chapter 79. 

See Fray Juan Baptista, A Jesu Chnsto S N ofrece este sermonario en lengna mextcana 
su indigno sieruo , (Mexico, 1606) The copy in the Garcia Collection lacks the title page, 
but It IS given by Jos6 T Medma in La i^mprenta en M4xi,co, II, (Mexico, 1909), p 30 The 
celebrated Bernardino de Sahagdn, in H^stoire generate des choses de la Nomelle^Espagnet 
Pans, 1880, says m the Prologue to the Tenth Book' *^Si Fon veut poiter une s6rieuse atten- 
tion sur la predication evang6hque et apostolique, on verra clairement que ies pr6dicateurs 
catholiques ont pour devoir de s^occuper des vertus et des vices, dans le but de detourner des 
uns et d*attirer vers les autres ” 

Torquemada, op at , loc. cit See also Juan Bautista, *Tr61ogo del autor,’^ in Confes- 
sionario en lengm mexicana y (Mexico, 1599), reproduced by Icazbalceta, BihUo- 
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NetxcmHlli, an Aztec word meaning an example or guide for one's con- 
duct The two Franciscans mentioned were responsible for the introduc- 
tion of these dramatized ejemplos sometime during the 1580's or 1590's 
Fray Juan de Torquemada said he had composed many such ''comedias'' 
and stated that their use became general among missionary workers 
Though little is known of this type of play, it seems to have enjoyed great 
popularity in Mexico and was still performed in the late seventeenth 
century.^® 

There was nothing romantic about the Franciscan drama in Mexico dur- 
ing the sixteenth century The tradition was didactic and practical. It is 
certainly true that Spam too produced some serious plays and some plays 
whose purpose was to teach But these plays were the exception rather 
than the rule Many Spanish plays had elements that would not have 
been tolerated m Mexico Perhaps that type of play could even be 
called the tradition of the mother country 

Alarcon was probably a frequent spectator in the Capilla de San Jose. 
As a member of the Audiencia his work took him into that part of the 
city Someone will doubtless object that Alarcon certainly could not profit 


grajia mextcana del sigh 16 (Mexico, 1886), p 350 ff Francisco del Paso y Troncoso has 
translated an Indian playvi^hich deals with the theme of the glutton He calls it La petite 
Vieille et le gamin son petit fils This was pubhshed in the Comidus en langue nahualt already 
mentioned The existence of such a play may indicate a tradition Though it is a farce, the 
glutton IS punished — Fernandez Guerra y Orbe, A , Don Juan Rmz de Alarcdn y Mendoza 
(Madrid, 1871), p 127, 129-130, speaks of the farces performed m Mexico 
R6im Simeon, Dictionnaire de la langue nahualt ou mexicame (Pans, 1885) 

22 Torquemada, op cit , loc cit “mtroduxe las Representaciones de ios exemplos los 
Domingos, y hice en la Lengua Mexicana estas dichas Comedias, o Representaciones, que 
fueron de mucho fruto a estas gentes, y aora lo son, porque desde entonces li se acostum- 
bran, por algunos Mmistros, en muchas partes, o haaendolas eilos de nuevo, o aprovechan- 
dose de las muchas que yo tengo hechas, y otras, que el P Fr Juan Bautista hig:o de 
mucha elegancia y erudici6n ” 

23 Icazbalceta, “Introducci6n” m Coloqmos espirituales y sacramentales . . del preshUero 
Ferndn Gonzdlez de Eslava (Mexico, 1877), p xxin, note 1 

2^ Leo Rouanet, Coleccidn de autos, farsas y coloqmos del sigh XVI, Bthhoieca Hispdnka 
vols v-vin Such plays as La residencia del hombre (ix and l), Auto de la lepra de Naamdn 
(xvni), Auto del Bmperador Jmemano (xxm), Aucto de la Verdad y la Mentira (xv) and 
others have a serious moral purpose Most of them, however deal with general virtues and 
vices and the emphasis is usually on plot lather than on character The Aucto de Tobias 
(xxi) IS a better example, perhaps, of the type of play that must have gone into the making 
of the Alarconian comedia de car deter 

2® Such plays as Bgloga de Cnshno y Febea by Juan del Encina, Eghga nuem by Diego 
Durdn (?), La comedia prddiga by Luis de Miranda; Farsa del matrimonio, Farsa de la he^ 
chicera, Farsa de Tamar — all by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, the plays of Torres Naharro, 
and others too numerous to mention See Crawford, op cit , pp 34, Si, 78,81, 106, 110 etpas-* 
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by the Indian plays because he did not know the language We have no 
positive proof that he knew Mexican, but we may infer that he did It 
would be strange that Alarcon, a criollo living in Mexico m the sixteenth 
century, knew nothing of the Indian language if Sor Juana Ines de la 
Cruz, living there in the seventeenth, could write poems in it Alarcon’s 
father must certainly have known it or he could not have dealt with the 
Indians as a miner in Tasco. Alarcon’s brother Pedro held his benefice in 
Tenango because he knew Mexican.^® And Hernando Ruiz de Alarcon, 
who IS reputed to have been his brother, wrote a treatise on Indian super- 
stitions which shows a knowledge of the language So far as Alarcon 
himself was concerned, it does not seem possible that he could have prose- 
cuted with any success the pulque cases entrusted to him if he had no 
knowledge of the Mexican language Cnollos, moreover, in New Spain 
usually learned it Even the Spaniards spoke a corrupt Mexican which 
the Indians could understand.*® Moreover, according to reliable evidence, 
Spaniards attended the Indian plays in large numbers Under these cir- 
cumstances it is to be supposed that Alarcon, given his fondness for the 
theater, must surely have frequented the Capilla de San Jose. 

In view of this background in Mexico, it is not surprising that Alar- 
con’s best work should have been didactic and that it should have 
stressed every-day virtues and vices. It is hard to see how Alarcdn, born 
and raised in a country where the ecclesiastical spirit reigned supreme, 
could have incorporated in his plays the conventional morality of the 
Spanish comedia. What Senox Henriquez Urena terms his personal moral 
code was the missionary code of the New World and of ecclesiastical 
literature in general.*^ It had found expression at an earlier period m the 
Christian exempla and it may be for this reason that Torquemada and 
Juan Bautista called their plays ejemplos.^^ Perhaps Alarcon was even 
recalling these plays of New Spain in the closing lines of Las paredes oyen: 

See my ^Apuntes y documentos nuevos para la biografla de Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcdn 
y Mendoza, Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola de la Btstona, xcv (Madrid, 1929), p 68 

Tratado de las supersticzones de los naturales de la Nueva Espana (1629), (Mexico, 
1892) 28 See my Apuntes, pp 76-78 

Icazbalceta, “La instmccidn ptibhca en Mexico durante el siglo xvi,” BMloteca de 
aulores mexicanos^ i, p 262. “La forzosa comumcacidn cuotidiana con los indigenas, y lo 
muy extendida que estaba entre los cnollos la lengua mexicana, ocasion6 la introduccidn de 
muchas palabras de ella en el trato comtin ” 

so *Tr6logo,” Sermonano (Icazbalceta, Bzbhografia mextcana, p. 362). 

The ideas m Alarcdn^s pla 3 rs are to be found m Juan Bautista’s Sermonarto and in other 
missionary writers 

The dramatized ejemplo was advocated as a means of purifying the drama by the inter- 
locutors of the anonymous Dzdlogos de las comedzas (1620^), pubhshed by D, Emiho Co- 
tarelo y Mon, Btbhografia de las confroverszas sohre la IzciUtd del featro en Espaiza (Madrid, 
1904) Seepp 225-230 
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Y pues este ejemplo ven 
Suplico a vuesas mercedes 
Miren que oyen las parades, 

Y a toda ley hablar bien.^^ 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that Alarcdn and the missionaries 
embodied in their work the ideas of the clerical exempla of an earlier 
period and if from one point of view Alarcon is the most modern of the 
Spanish dramatists of that period, he is at the same time the most medie- 
val. 

Of all his contemporaries, Francisco de Quevedo was the only one who 
recognized Alarcon for what he was In his Sdtira contra Don Juan de 
Alarcon he says: 

<jQuien como lego aprendio 
La doctrina y la cartilla? 

Qui6n parece con sotana 
Empanada de ternera? 

Y (iquien, por lo extraordinario 
Se viste un escapulario? 

Quien, siendo esquilon de ermita, 

Un costal de huesos es? 

Corcovilla.®^ 

It would perhaps not have been any great exaggeration if Alarcon’s con- 
temporaries had named him ^^el fraile franciscano de la Nueva Espana.’’ 

As a resident of Mexico during the late sixteenth century, Alarcon 
came in contact with still another tradition of the drama: that of the 
Spanish element of the population. As higher education in Mexico for 
crioUos and Spaniards was in the hands of the Jesuits, the Augustinians, 
and Dominicans,®® Alarcon must have been brought m contact with a 
more elegant type of play than that produced by the Franciscans. The 

33 Bibhoteca de autores espanoles, xx, (Madrid, 1852), p. 62. This will be referred to here- 
after as F A E. Also compare the concludmg lines of Qmen engana mds a qmen 

3^ Even the Ruekuetlatolh, conversations between a father and a son, supposedly of Aztec 
origin (translated by Juan Bautista, Alonso de Molina, Juan de Torquemada and others), 
show the influence of the Disctphna clencahs, Cashgos y documentos del Rey Don SanchOf Ml 
hbro de los cashgos by Don Juan Manuel and other similar Christian forms See ColeccUn de 
documentos para la h%stor%a mexicana, pubhshed by Antonio Penafiel (Mexico, 1897). 

35 B A E,xx, pp xxx-xxxu 

3® Gonzalez Pena, Histona de la hteratura meMcana (Mexico, 1928), pp 12-13 The Do- 
mmicans and Augustinians even had chairs in the University of Mexico as can be gathered 
from a letter m the Archivo de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, ‘‘Cartas y expedientes del 
Virrey vistos en el Consejo,’’ S8-3-18 
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Jesuit Colegtos specialized in the humanities and in the niceties of literary 
expression. Classical authors were adopted as models. Terence was very 
popular in New Spain if one is to judge by the books shipped there from 
Spain.®^ This literary tradition found expression, of course, in the plays 
produced by the Jesuits and to some extent in those of the Dominicans.®® 
The purpose of the plays was always serious, and sometimes the moral 
was taught in such a realistic way that many were converted. Such was 
the case at any rate with El Tr^unfo de los santos, performed in 1578.®® 
The history of the secular drama m Mexico is rather obscure There is 
little evidence of dramatic companies in New Spam before the end of the 
sixteenth century A letter of March 28, 1604, written by the Viceroy to 
the King would indicate that the secular drama did not become popular 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century That it existed toward 
the close of the preceding century, however, is amply proved by this 
letter and by the decree of the Inquisition already cited in which the noise 
of the acti esses is specifically mentioned. This decree gives ample evi- 
dence, too, that nothing indecent was permitted m secular plays. That 
the purpose of the drama as a whole in New Spain was serious and not 
frivolous may be gathered from a passage in the Epistola al ins%gne Her- 
nando de Herrera, written in Mexico by Eugenio Salazar de Alarcdn to- 
ward the end of the century: 

Ya el preguntar, y responder perfecto 
Las Musas en didlogo se atreven 
Con gusto del oyente mas discrete. 

No faltan ya Poetas que reprueben 
Con satira mordaz y airado celo 
A los que iniquidad y vicios beben. 

Ya el c6mico que bien lo bueno alaba 

L^bros y hhreros del siglo XVI, pp 263-281 

It IS not to be supposed that these primitive dramatists concerned themselves with 
literary theory. Yet it seems likely that they unconsciously applied, as did Italian critics, the 
Averroistic interpretation of the Aristotelian “enthymeme^’ or example Thus teaching by 
example came to be the tradition in New Spain. The Horatian principle of the ^^tile et 
dulce” was never lost sight of, yet the “utile” was given the preference This may explain 
why Alarcdn emphasized the useful, whereas Lope chose what was pleasant. 

Icazbalceta, Btbhografia, p 414, quotes the letter of Father Morales in which this play 
IS described, “que no parecfa ser sola represen tacidn, como se vi6 claramenle en el efecto 
que obr6 el Senor, de un nunca visto sentimiento y ligrimas y conversidn de muchos a su 
divmo servicio, publicando lo que no habfan hecho muchos sermones les habfa Dios comu- 
nicado con estra obra, y que bastaia a convertir turcos que se hallaran presentes , . ” 

^0 Archive de Indias, Audtencm de Mix%co, “Cartas , . 58-3-15 • “En esta ciudad se 

havia comenzado (antes de mi venida) el uso de las comedias y despuds crecid y se multi- 
plicaron compafifas que no prohibi por las causas que en Castilla no se prohiben y parecerme 
mis fuertes aquf algunas dellas.” 
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En representaci6n sabrosamente, 

Y las costumbres malas desalaba 
El bien y el mal nos pone all! presente 
Siguiendo el caso basta el buen suceso 
Con que el atento pueblo gusto siente ^ 

This serious spirit of the drama must also have impressed Luis Bel- 
monte Bermudez, for after years of wandering in the New World and 
some few of residence in Mexico, he declared that he was tired of Spanish 
comedias because only the silliest were successful ^ 

In the light, then, of what Alarcon probably knew of the drama in 
Mexico, it IS not surprising that his best plays should have a serious moral 
purpose. He was the product of a different tradition, a different back- 
ground The sohnedad and mesura noted by Senor Henriquez Urena was 
this sober, serious spirit of New Spain It is not remarkable in view of 
this background that Alarcon should have become “the greatest dramatic 
moralist Spain has ever produced.’’^ 

II NEW WORLD REMINISCENCES IN ALARCON 

Spanish critics have consistently denied that Alarcon reveals his Mexi- 
can origin They base this denial on the absence of so-called American 
local color in his plays. The distinguished critic Menendez y Pelayo left 
Alarcon out of his Antologia de la poesia hispano-amertcana on that 
ground.'^^ At the same time he gave Bernardo de Balbuena a prominent 
place in it as the first real poet of New Spam. The present writer admits 
that Alarcdn does not make many conscious references to Mexican life 
and customs In fact, one must catch him off his guard. How different 
the case of Balbuena! He was consciously trying to describe Mexico.^® 
Alarcon, on the other hand, was competing with Spanish playwiights of 
recognized ability and at the Spanish court where no one admitted that 
any good could come out of the Indies,^® and where because of his cour- 
teous ways he was insulted with the epithet “zalamero,’’ and where his 
Mexican origin and mode of speech may have won him that other epithet 
of “zambo Certainly Alarcdn made his plays as Spanish as he could. 
He imitated Spanish playwrights consciously^ and it was that imitation 

Published m Gallardo, Ensayo de una hbhoteca espanola de hbros raros y curiosos, tv 
(Madrid 1889), p 253 ff 

^2 J T Medina, BiMioteca Uspomo-amencma^ ii (Santiago, Chile, 1900), p 154, quotes 
this passage fiom La aurora de Crtsto (Seville, 1616) 

G T Northup, An IntroducUon to Spamsh L%ierature (Chicago, 1925), p. 284 
I (Madrid, 1893), p nvni In Grandeza niepcana (Madrid, 1829) 

Juan de Grijalva, Cr6mca de la orden de San Agusit7t (Mexico, 1624), p 21, 
speaks with bitterness of the treatment accorded cnoUos m Spam and in Mexico. 

A person having a mixture of Negro and Indian blood. 
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that made him a master Without a Spain dominated by the tastes of a 
Philip III and Philip IV and the stage craft of a Lope de Vega, Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcon would never have developed into one of the great dramatists 
of the Golden Age And without sixteenth-century Mexico, he never 
would have written his greatest masterpieces It took both countries to 
develop his dramatic genius 

Let us see now what Mexican ^%cal color” can be found in Alarcon, 
what New World ideas, what reminiscences of Mexican literature and 
what evidence of Mexican psychology. 

In Los favor es del mundo, Act i, Scene i, Garci Ruiz de Alarcon has 
just come to Madrid. Hernando takes him to the Parque de Madrid and 
points out to him the beautiful houses, saying, “Hermosas casas!” Garci 
replies, 'Xucidas, no tan fuertes como bellas.”^® This conversation recalls 
in a most striking way a dialogue by Francisco Cervantes Salazar, who 
went to Mexico about the middle of the sixteenth century and wrote 
three dialogues describing the city. In the second of these, Civttas Mext- 
cus interior Alfaro, a stranger, and Zamora and Zuazo, residents of the 
city, go sightseeing Alfaro comments on the buildings, saying, 

Todas son magnificas . segun su solidez, cualquiera diria que no eran casas 
sino fortalezas 

Zuazo replies: “Asi convino hacerlas al principio cuando eran muchos los 
enemigos The fortress-hke character of the houses built in Mexico City 
during the sixteenth century is brought out by all contemporary histori- 
ans and other writers.®^ 

The conversation in the play continues as follows: 

Hernando Aquf las mujeres y ellas son en eso parecidas 
Garcia. Que edifiquen al reves 

mayor novedad me ha hecho; 
que primero hacen el techo, 

Y las paredes despues. 

From the Mexican point of view ^'edifiquen al rev&” is significant. 

Fern^ndez-Guerra y Orbe cites this passage {op at , pp 272-273), taking it to refer to 
the Alcdzar. All contemporary writers speak of the fortress-like character of the Alcdzar, 
hence the reference can not be to it I take it they are speaking of the houses of Madrid m 
general, for the conversation begms as follows 

Hernando ILmdo lugarl 

Garcia El mejor. 

Todos, con ^1, son aldeas 

See ^‘Obras de Garcia Icazbalceta,” mB.A M , xn (Mexico, 1898), p 175 ff. 

Idem pp 177-178 

Alonso de Zonta, Historia de la Numa Espana (Madrid, 1909) p 200 Manuel Romero 
de Terreros, Ark colomal (Mexico, 1916), p 108. 
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Mexico was built on a small island in Lake Texcoco, and, as the popula- 
tion grew, floating gardens or chinampas were added In this way the city 
gradually assumed the appearance of another Venice. When the Span- 
iards rebuilt the city after the conquest, many of the canals were filled up 
with the debris of wrecked buildings On this uncertain foundation new 
buildings were erected. Thus putting in the walls and foundation came to 
be an engineering feat.®^ j^i desdtchado en fingir Alarcon recalls the 
soggy nature of the ground on which Mexico was built when one of the 
characters says: 

mas recelo 
Cuando aLzas tones al viento 
Como no es firme el cimiento 
Verlas todas en el suelo.®® 

In Mexico the roof was of less importance and Alarcon’s comment on 
the exaggerated importance of the roofs of Madrid is not strange. His 
comparison of the roofs to the complicated coiffure of the ladies brings 
out the essential difference between the roofs of Madrid and Mexico. 
According to Gil Gonzalez Davila the roofs of Madrid really were very 
ornate They might well have been compared to the ^^copete” in vogue 
among the women of Spam and Mexico. This essential architectural de- 
tail was also noted by Alfaro in the Dialogue just cited: 

Alfaro Los techos son pianos . . 

Zamora Pues ,jQue en Espana techan de otro modo las casas? 

Alfaro No todas del mismo modo En ambas Castillas (pues en Andalucfa es 
vario el uso), la mayor parte de las casas estan cubiertas de tejas curvas, . . 
de suerte que la parte mas elevada del edificio, . va subiendo . hasta ter- 
minar en caballete en lo mis alto llevan por adorno veletas, torreciUas o cual- 
quier otro remate Vuestros techos pianos, inventados por los Griegos, y usados 
ahora en Campania, tienen su nombre propio 

Alarcon must have been deeply impressed by these architectural de- 
tails because he again refers to the roofs of Madrid in La Cueva de Sala- 
mama: 

Fufme a vivir a la corte 
Que parecen Men en ella 
Las cabezas de las casas 
A acompaMr su cabeza.^ 

Romero de Terreros, op c%t 116, note Adrian Tillez Pizarro, Apuntes acerca d$ los 
cimientos de los edificws en la Ciudad de Mexico (Mexico, 1900), p 7 Luis Gonzilez Obregin, 
Epoca colonial j Mixico Viejo (Mexico), 1900, p 140 B A E , xx, 147. 

Teatro de las grandezas de Madrid (Madrid, 1623), p 12 
2/ , xn, 178-179 ^^B A E,icx, 88. 
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Another architectural reminiscence of New Spam is to be found in 
Ganar amigos. Here Alarcon speaks of the altos mwos and altos edtjiaos 
of Seville.®'^ The high buildings of the Andalusian city offered a distinct 
contrast to the low, fiat structures of the Mexican capital Cervantes 
Salazar calls attention to this peculiarity of the buildings in Mexico City. 

Zuazo convmo que las casas no se hicieran muy alias para que 
la ciudad fuese m^s salubre, no teniendo ediiicios elevadisimos que impidieran 
los diversos vientos que con ayuda del sol disipan y alejan los miasmas pestiferos 
de la laguna vecina 

Another passage that seems to recall Mexico City is to be found m No 
hay mal que por bien no venga. The worldly Don Domingo is looking for 
a house. His servant, having found one, reports as follows* “El edificio es 
nuevo^^ and Don Domingo replies: 

Me satisfago 
Si el riesgo paso primero 
De sus humedades otro. 

Torque ni domar el potro, 

Ni estrenar la casa quiero 

Where but in Mexico City could Alarcon have suffered from damp houses 
to such an extent that a dry house would seem of capital importance? 
It is true that the banks of the Guadalquivir sometimes overfiowed. But 
if Alarcon suffered any discomfort in the Andalusian city on that account, 
it merely made more lasting the impression of what must have been a 
childhood memory Mexico City suffered terrible fioods in 1580, 1604, and 
1607.®° The many canals running through the city caused the greater part 
of it to be under water. The disastrous flood of 1607 made even the two- 
story houses uninhabitable and one can imagine the state the city was in 
when Alarcon returned to it in 1608. Moreover, the many canals and the 
marshy nature of the ground on which the city was built must have made 
damp houses the rule rather than the exception. 

In the last scene of the act the location of the house is discussed and 
Don Domingo asks: 

. . . <iHay herrador 
Cerca de ella? <JHay carpintero^ 

Hay campanario? <iHay herrero? 

Hay cochera? 

The servant says, “No Senor,"’ but later adds: 

Una advertencia, senor, 

67 J3 ^ E , XX, 344 A M, xn, 178 B. A E., xx, 182 

Mmona Ustdrica de las olras del desague de Mexico, i (Mexico, 1902), pp 77-87 Also 
see Fernindez-Guerra y Orbe, op cit , pp 84r'93. 
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Be aquei barrio te he de hacer, 

Que te puede ser molesta, 

En que ahora he reparado: 

Que hay muchos perros. 

All of the passage quoted seems to be a subconscious reminiscence of a 
quarter of Mexico City with which Alarcon must have been familiar In 
Alarcon’s time Tacuba Street was noted for its trades and crafts In the 
Dialogue cited Zuazo calls Alfaro’s attention to that street, saying: 

. occupan ambas aceras, hasta la plaza, toda clase de artesanos y menestrales, 
como son carpinteros, herreros, cerrajeros, zapateros, tejidores, armeros, 
veleros, ballesteros . . 

Eslava, a dramatist of the period, also mentions the herreros of Tacuba 
Street.®^ All this might not be of any significance in connection with the 
passage if it were not for the fact that near that part of the city there was 
a street called Calle de los Perros Further proof that this district was 
overrun with dogs is the fact that in 1629, when Mexico was again 
flooded and only the central plaza of the city remained dry, the dogs of 
the neighborhood took refuge there, thus earning for it the name Isla de 
los Perros Alarcon probably had vivid childhood memories of this harno 
and unconsciously recalled it m the play mentioned. 

A fact not before mentioned in connection with Alarcon’s vocabulary 
might well be discussed here In El semejanie a si mismOj a play unusu- 
ally full of Mexican elements, Alarcon uses a t 3 q)ical Aztec metaphor. 
Leonardo is describing how he fell from the deck of the ship in which he 
was going to the New World He tried to overtake the ship. 

Mas la ligera casa, que impelida 
Volaba ai pajaril del fresco viento. 

Cuando ai aire sail del agua fria, 

Con la popa a mis voces respondia.®® 

Elsewhere in his works Alarcon uses the gongoristic word leno for boat. 
But in this passage, which in other respects is reminiscent of gongorism, 
he uses the word casa The interesting thing about this use of the word 
is that the translation of boat in the Mexican language contains the word 

815 A 180 

82 Gonzdlez de Eslava, Herndn, Coloqum espmtmles y sacramentales (Mexico, 1877) 
^‘Coloquio cuarto de los cuatro doctores de la iglesia,’’ p 63 The coloqmos were written be- 
tween 1560 and 1600 and the first edition was pubhshed in Mexico in 1610 

88 Luis Gonz^ez Obregdn, Las calles de Mexuo, Mexico, 1924, p 231 A modern map also 
shows a ''Calle de las Chocheras ” 8^ T611ez Pizarro, op. ctt , p, 32. 

85 Ferndndez-Guerra y Orbe (op mt , pp 93-94) ates a passage from this play describing 
the Mexican flood 88 5 A. E., xx, p 80 
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house: Acalh, boat, is made up of ail^ water, and calli, house Acalli^ 
was used for a canoe or small boat. Alarcon^s use of this metaphor recalls 
a similar use by Francisco de Terrazas, a Mexican poet of the sixteenth 
century, who, m one of the Indian episodes of his Nuevo Mundo y Con-- 
quista^ speaks of a *‘casa de madera que nadaba Surely only a person 
raised m Mexico would have been likely to use that particular expression! 

Much has been said of Alarcon’s unsympathetic treatment of women. 
He reflects throughout his work the clerical attitude toward them There 
was, however, plenty of justification for the dramatist’s attitude toward 
the woman adventuress No other period seems to have produced so 
many women of that type Shiploads of women ariived in New Spain 
during Alarcon’s lifetime Don Luis de Velasco, Viceroy of Mexico, wrote 
to the Council of the Indies m 1591 that six hundred women had arrived 
in the leiStflota He said the women did not wish to work, but were look- 
ing for well-to-do husbands. There were undoubtedly large numbers of 
women roaming around the New World. The woman question in Mexico 
must have been rather acute if we are to judge by an anonymous sonnet: 

Mujeres que se venden por dineros, 

Dejando a los mejores mas quejosos . . . 

Senores que no mandan en su casa 
Jugando sus mujeres noche y dia.’^° 

Eslava, too, satirizes women who always pursue money or clothes,^^ Alar- 
c6n reflects in his works this agitation of the subject on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Alarcdn’s plays are characterized by an unusually high standard of 
sexual morality as compared with that of other playwrights of the time. 
Whatever Alarcdn may have been in his private life in this respect, his 
dramatic policy was usually ‘^no dar mal ejemplo ” His plays preached 
to the Spanish public what the missionaries preached to the Indians. The 
question of marriage and of sexual morality was always in the foreground 
in New Spain it is not surprising that Alarcdn’s plays should reflect to 
some extent these problems of his native land Nor is it astonishing that 
Alarcon never cultivated the Celestina type of play. The remarkable 

Remi Simeon, op. cii. 

“Francisco de Terrazas y otros poetas del siglo xvi,” in Obras de Garcia Icmhaketa, 
B. A. M f II j p. 235; p 237: “Con la casa de agua al trav^s dunos 

Archive de Indias, 58-241. 

Obras de Garcia Icazbalceta, B. 4. If , n, p 282 See also Mendieta, op cU , Book iv, 
Chapter 33 

Op ett Coloquio sSphmo de Jonas prof eta. See also Gil Gonzihz Davila, Teatro eclesids- 
Uco dela prmtkva zglesta de las Indtas occtdentales (Madrid, 1649), p 33 

Mendieta, op cU , Part i, Book m, Chapter 33 
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purity of the theater in New Spain certainly exerted a profound influence 
on his work. 

Alarcon shows his Mexican origin, too, in certain traits he ascribes to 
his characters Any one who knows the Mexican people will agree wuth 
Senor Henriquez Urena that Alarcon’s preoccupation with courtesy is 
typically Mexican.^® Any woman who has traveled in Mexico and Spain 
can testify to the astonishing difference between the common people of 
those two countries with regard to courtesy I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Mexico is the most polite country in the Western World 

Historical proof is not lacking, however, of Mexican politeness Ber- 
nardo de Balbuena calls attention to it in La grandeza mexicana An ex- 
ample of very polite phrasing is the Adoracidn de los reyes, an auto m the 
Mexican language.'^^ The courteous treatment of one’s fellow beings is 
one of the important features of the Euehuetlatolh or ^Tlaticas con que 
estas gentes indianas doctrinaban a sus hijos.”^^ 

As possible reminiscences of New World literature some unusual par- 
allels between Alarcon and Eslava are interesting. The most striking ex- 
ample is to be found in the Coloquio Tercero, Act iii in a scene between 
Adulacion, Vanagloria, and Gusto The first two play a trick on Gusto. 
They put on his nose a pair of glasses by means of which Gusto imagines 
that he has suddenly risen in the world: 

Vanagloria. ,iQui6n eres, Gusto? 

Gusto. Soy Caballero, valiente, rey, duque, capitan mozos, pajes, 
pasd aqui, pone alli, mirad que soy vuestro amo y senor . 

Vanagloria. Quitate los antojos espera, daca mis antojos . . 

Adulacion. Ya se los quite <iQu6 eres, Gusto^ 

Gusto Hijo de la Golosina, criado del cocinero, y soy al que Diligencia 

dio de palos. 

Adulacion. Ya se los torn^ a poner. <iQue eres, Gusto? 

Gusto <!Que soy? Infante, y servime que os matare. Afuera, no se 

iguale nadie conmigo,’'® 

This passage is called la prueha de los antojos^ and suggests La prueha de 
las promesas 

An interesting parallel can be established between El obraje dwino and 

It IS true, of course, that the Renaissance was very much occupied with the doctrine of 
the gentleman II cortegiano had suggested a code for gentlemen which France and Spam 
were quick to copy Therefore Alarc6n’s code owes somethmg to this literature of the gentle- 
man 

Translated by Francisco del Paso y Troncoso and published m Florence in 1900 

See note 34 

Op at j A la consagraaon del Doctor Don Pedro Moya de Contreras, p 37 

The actual source of both plays is of course Juan ManueFs famous Exemplo xn in E/ 
Conde Lucanor* 
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No hay mal que por hen no venga. Both deal with the conversion of a 
worldly man El hombie mundano and Don Domingo express similar 
ideas: 

Hombre Mundano Lo que mas me satisfacc 
Es ser de todos qucrido, 

En buen punto fui nacido, 

Pues que todo se me hace 
De la suerte que lo pido 

Don Domingo Las voluntades conquisto, 

Y mil veces asegura 

De una grave desventura 

A un hombre el estar bicn quisto 

In both plays clothes are used to symbolize the worldliness of the princi- 
pal character: in Eslava’s Coloqmo a beautiful embroidered tudesquillo 
serves the purpose, whereas in Alarcdn a cape and a hat of medium pro- 
portions indicate Don Domingo’s love of comfort. 

It is possible that Alarcon is recalling another passage of Eslava in La 
prueba de las promesas in the discussion between Lucia and Tristan refer- 
ring to the title of don. Lucia makes light of Tristan’s don and the latter 
answers with “Remoqueticos al don”! In the Coloquio Dtez y sets^^ there 
IS a conversation between a page called Remoquete and a certain Don 
Cojfn in which the title of don is made light of. 

The few suggestions made of the rather subtle influence exerted on 
Alarcon by his Mexican background should make it apparent that if 
Alarcdn’s plays are thoroughly Spanish on the surface, they have under- 
currents here and there of a somewhat Mexican spirit. 

Dorothy Schons 

University of Texas 

78 B .4 E , XX, 8 79 5 ^ ^ ^ XX, 181 

Eslava, op ctt , Del bosque d%v%no donde Dios tiene sus aves y anmales, p 125. 
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THE ANIMADVERSIONS OF BISHOP BOSSUET 
UPON THE QUAKERS AND QUIETISTS 

T he power of Jacques-BemgneBossueEs intellect is not yet spent; 

few theologians — Catholic or Protestant — have wielded a major 
premise so cogently, that premise for him, hors de Veghse^ potnt de salut; 
and of this premise, the most impressive conclusion is still, after two 
hundred and fifty years, the work entitled Etstoire des VanaUons des 
Eghses Protestantes. It is quite true that his adversaries, for the moment 
dismayed by the appalling results of the Reformation, as therein por- 
trayed, rallied and returned to the attack, asking whether, indeed, 
variation was necessarily so great an evil, whether m fact it was not 
the very genius of Protestantism; to which there is but one answer, and 
that pragmatic rather than metaphysical But here, too, the Bishop of 
Meaux was singularly equipped, for the penchant of his thought is as- 
suredly towards the Visible,^ the Szx AverHssements aux Protestans sur les 
Lettres du Mimstre Juneu contre VEistozre des Varzahons were in the 
nature of a brilliant counter-attack; they were to be the Bishop^s last 
word on this question. What, asks Bossuet, is the result of disobedience 
to the Church UniversaP He concludes, “que faute de se soumettre a une 
autorite si inviolable, on se contredit sans cesse, on renverse tous les 
principes qu’on a 6tablis, on renverse la Reforme m^me et tout ce que 
jusquhci on y avoit trouv6 de plus certain, et qu’enfin on se jette dans le 
fanatisme et dans les erreurs des Quakers.’’^ His Ultima Thule, then, of 
nonsense, was the doctrine of the Society of Friends. 

Now, the Bishop of Meaux was not wont to draw conclusions from 
hearsay, in the entire course of his polemical career, w'^hich included dis- 
putation with such formidable opponents as the savant, Richard Simon, 
and the dexterous F^nelon, to say nothing of Pastor Juneu himself, it was 
never Bossuet^s documentation which was impugned but his premise So 
that when he reserves his ^^enfin’^ for the Quakers, we may regard it both 
as well founded m his own reading and as expressive of his whole-hearted 

^ M R6belliaii, ^Tossuet’s most acute biographer/’ comments on the bishop’s tendency 
to treat disputes less by dialectic than by citation of facts “Notons que, cependant, 
F6poque ou Bossuet 6tudiait a Pans, fut celle ou la ^tMologie positive/ c’est-i,~dire, Fetude 
historique des P^res et des antiquites de FEghse commengait de se substituer alatMologie 
purement m^taphysique et logique On peut croire que cette tendance nonvelle eut sur 
Bossuet une influence appreciable ” Hzstoire de la Langue et de la LUUrature Fran^atsCj 
(Petit de Julie ville), V, 261-262 

^ ^Troisieme Avertissement ” Bossuet, CBuvreSf Lebel edition (Versailles, 1816), xxi, 
233-234 
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abhorrence of '^fanaticism.” For that is precisely what Quakerism meant 
to the Bishop of Meaux And, be it noted, he drew a distinction between 
"fanatic” and "protestant ” The dream of his life, pursued from youth 
to old age, from his polemic against the Huguenot Ferry’s catechism m 
1655, to his correspondence with Leibnitz in 1701, was to reconcile the 
Protestants with the Roman Church,^ and that, too, was the lofty pur- 
pose of the Eistoire des Variations and of its complement, the Six Averhsse- 
ments It was neither politic nor was it natural to Bossuet’s disciplined 
spirit to resort to invective in pursuance of his aim, his ingrained rever- 
ence for tradition was sincere, and he felt that to those amenable to 
even a false tradition, appeal might still be made, all others were defi- 
nitely beyond reason, hors de salut; in a word — fanatics Protestants, by 
that date, had a tradition, false though it was, according to the Bishop 
of Meaux That tradition, that authority, was presumably the Bible. 
But, he continues, what has been the inevitable outcome of the Reform, 
with its rejection of the authority of the tradition of the Church and with 
its glorification of the individual Do Protestants realize the enormity of 
the statements their pastors, Jurieu and Claude, are making? Do they 
realize that these minsters have themselves overthrown the maxims that 
had hitherto been believed by their own people to be the most constant? 
"How,” asks Bossuet, "could such a thing have come to pass? I will tell 
you,” he answers, ^^na few words. It is because they have at last recog- 
nized that this article of the Reform is no longer tenable, viz: that one 
knows the sacred books to be canonical, not so much by the consent of 
the Church Universal as by the witness and inward persuasion of the 
Holy Spirit. The ministers have clearly perceived that to make all the 
faithful believe, for instance, that they can judge of the divinity of the 
Song of Solomon, by mere appreciation, unassisted by tradition, would be 
too manifest an illusion, or, to be frank about it, downright fanaticism. 
But to refer the seekers to the authority of the Church would be danger- 
ous. What to do? The shortest way out of the dilemma,” continues the 
Bishop, "was to say that the question of canonical and apocryphal books 
has nothing to do with faith nor is it relative to the belief of the unlet- 
tered.” 

But, inasmuch as there must be some authority upon which even the 
unlettered may lean, and inasmuch as for Protestants that must be the 
Bible, this device has now been discovered — to say that faith begins by 
feeling things in themselves (par sentir les choses en elles-memes) and 
that by the taste which one has for these things, one learns also to appre- 
ciate the books in which they are contained (par le gout qu’on a pour les 
choses, on apprend aussi a gouter les livres ou elles sont contenues). 

3 'La dispersion lui fait horreur,” says Faguet, Dtx-SepUime SUck, p. 399 
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Bossuet pursues, what minister Claude, that man whom 
the Protestants are now calling their invincible Achilles, and minister 
Juneu, are saying And here are his words: ^It is the doctrine of the 
Evangel and of true religion which makes its divinity felt by the simple, 
independently of the book in which the doctrine is contained.^ ” Bossuet 
proceeds with his quotation of Jurieu: ‘In a word, we do not believe 
that that which is contained in a book is divine because that book is ca- 
nonical, we believe that such and such a book is canonical because we have 
felt that what it contains is divine and we have felt it as one senses the 
light when one sees it, the heat when one is by the fire, the bitter and the 
sweet when one eats.’ And so,” concludes Bossuet, “the believer no 
longer bases his faith upon the scriptures, but after having formed his 
faith within himself, independently of the divine books, he begins the 
reading of those books, it is not, therefore, to learn what God has re- 
vealed that he reads them, he knows that already, or rather he feels it, 
and I leave you to imagine whether, with that conditioning, he will find 
anything in those sacred books excepting what he will have already have 
believed himself to have seen in them, as one sees the sun, whether he 
will find anything in them excepting what he will already have believed 
himself to have felt, as one feels the cold and warmth Now that,” 
exclaims Bossuet, “is precisely what the fanatics are teaching, as is evi- 
dent by their theses, for here are the statements which the Quakers, or 
Tremblers (les Quakers ou les Trembleurs) that is to say, the most 
averred fanatics have published and then translated into French in these 
words.” 

Boussuet now cites his authority, which, as our investigations have 
proved, is none other that the Theses Theologiae of Robert Barclay,^ the 
distinguished Quaker apologist. Now, the most significant of these theses, 
II and HI, which Bossuet cites, in part, are those bearing on immediate 
revelation and scriptures, in which the superiority of this inner light to 
reason or scripture is sharply stated.^ “These divine inward revelations, 

^ Bossuet’s reference (xxi, 217) reads Les Trine de la Ver efc» avec les Theses thSolog 
tmpr d Roterd en 1675 Th 2, p 21-22 The “Th^es theolog ” are Barclay’s fifteen Theses 
(or propositions) which are usually printed with the complete Apology^ but m this instance, 
with John Crook’s Truth's Prmapks (1663), identification is established by the hst m 
Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Fnends' Boohs (London, 1867), i, 487. 

® The translation mto French was exact, as may be seen by the comparison of the Enghsh 
text of the Apology cited above, with the foliowmg citation from Bossuet ’s version m 
Troisteme AverUssement Les revelations divmes et mteneures, iesquelles nous croyons 
absolument necessaires pour former la vraie foi, comme elles ne contredisent pomt au 
temoignage exterieur des Ecritures, non plus qu’a la same raison, aussi n’y pen vent elles 
jamais contredire. II ne s’ensuit pas toutefois de li que ces revelations divines doivent 
etre, soumises a Fexamen du temoignage exteneur des Eentures, non plus qu’^ celui de la 
raison naturelle et humaine, comme k la plus noble et la plus certaine regie et mesure car 
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which we make absolutely necessary for the building up of true faith, 
neither do nor can ever contradict the outwaid testimony of the scrip- 
tures, or right and sound reason YeL from hence it will not follow, that 
these divine levelations aie to be subjected to the examination, either of 
the outward testimony of the scriptures, or of the natural rcabon of man, 
as to a more noble or certain rule or touchstone: for this divine revelation 
and inward illumination, is that which is evident and clear of itself, forc- 
ing, by its own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding 
to assent, irresistibly moving the same thereunto, even as the common 
principles of natural truths move and incline the mind to a natural 
assent, as that the whole is greater than its part, that two contradictory 
sayings cannot be both true, nor both false ’’ (here Bossuet interpolates, 
“whence follows the third thesis that ^from these revelations of the Spiiit 
of God to the saints have proceeded the scriptures,’ of which the thesis 
gives a sort of classification” and then continues thus) “nevertheless, 
because they are only a declaration of the fountain and not the fountain 
itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed the principal giound of all 
truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith and 
manners Nevertheless, as that which giveth a true and faithful testi- 
mony of the first foundation, they are and may be esteemed a secondary 
rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from which they have all their excellency 
and certainty”; Bossuet now prepares the final blow “When they say 
that the Scriptures are only the second rule, necessarily conformable, 
however, to the first, which is faith already formed within, with all its 
certitude via revelation before the scripture, they only express m other 
terms what we have j‘ust heard from the mouths of your ministers: that 
before all reading of the divine books one has already felt all truth within, 
as one feels the cold and the warmth, that is to say, m a mannei of 


la r€v61ation divme et illumination mterieure est une chose qui de soi esl 6vidente et claire 
et qui contraint par sa propre evidence et clart6 un entendement bien dipos6 a consentir et 
qui le meut et le flechit sans aucune resistance; ne plus ne moms que les prmcipes naturels 
meuvent et flechissent I’esprit au consentement de veiit^s natuiclles, comme sont Le tout 
est plus grand que sa partie Deux contiadictoires ne peuvent ^ire ensemble vrais ou faux. 
B’oCi (interpolates Bossuet) s’ensuit la troisi^me these que “de ces samteb revilatlons de 
VEspnt de Dieu sont emmUs les EcnHires^^ dont la th^se fait une espece de d6nombrement, 
et puis elle poursuit en cette sorte, “Cependant ces Ecritures n^etant seulement que la 
declaration de la source d^oh elles procMent et non pas cette mtoe source, elles ne doivent 
pas dtre consid^i^es comme le principal fondement de toute v6nt6 et connoissance, ni comme 
la regie premiere et tr^s-parfaite de la foi et des mceurs; quoique rendant un fidele t6- 
moignage de la premiere v^ritd elles en soient et puissent ^tre estim^cs la seconde regie 
subordonnee a Fesprit, duquel elles tirent toute I’excellence et toute la cextitude qu^elles 
ont (EuweSj xxi, 217-218. 
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which there can never be any doubt, a situation which necessarily 
operates in this way: that one does not evaluate his sentiments ac- 
cording to Scripture and refer them to it as to the first rule, as one had 
always believed in the Reform, but that one calls this prepossession 
of his judgment a revelation of the Spirit of God The patience of the 
great authoritarian is exhausted: ^‘Fmd me,’’ he exclaims derisively, 
'^a smer way to make fanatics. The Reform falls at last into this mis- 
fortune, and,” he concludes, “it was the inevitable result of such teach- 
ings.” So much then for the Quakers 

Almost a decade elapsed before the indefatigable defender of Catholic 
tradition turned his eyes upon the new mystics m his own land Of all 
Bossuet’s polemics, that with his protege, Fenelon, is the most dramatic. 
The hurried publication in January, 1697, of Les Max%mes des Saints^ 
caused the long smouldering animosity between the recently appointed 
Archbishop of Cambrai and Bossuet to burst into flame “Une des plus 
violentes et des plus deplorables querelles qui aient divise FEglise de 
France Nor was the struggle ended until eighteen months later, when 
Innocent XII, somewhat against his personal feelings, issued a condem- 
natory brief, censuring twenty-three of the forty-five propositions which 
comprise The Maxims 

“This work,” declares Cherel, “may fairly pass as the resume of an 
immense effort of religious thought What was that “immense effort,” 
and why did it excite the determined opposition of the Bishop of Meaux, 
causing him to exclaim, “II y va de toute la religion,”® — “il ne s’agissoit 
de rien moms que d’emp^cher la renaissance du quietisme, que nous 
voyions recommencer en ce royaume par les ecrits de madame Guyon 
que I’on y avoir repandus 

Apart from all other considerations — which we shall, however, discuss 
— it sufficed for Bossuet that the teachings of the Quietists had already 
been condemned by the Holy See, and that the Maxims of the Satnts 
seemed to be identical in tendency and tone with the proscribed Spit itual 

® Les Maxtmes des Samts constituent I’ev^nement important de la querelie du quietisme 
leur apparition mettait le feu aux poudres, et la lutte ne pouvait prendre fin qu avec 
la d6faite de Fun des partis en presence ” Gabriel Joppm Fenelon et la Mysitque du pur 
Amour (Pans, 1938), pp 99-100 

7 J Calvet, La L%Mrature Rehgwuse de Francis de Sales d FMon (Paris, 1938), p 492 
Certain ejaculations of Bossuet are, mdeed, “violent and deplorable’^ Ms reference to 
Fenelon as “une bete f^roce quhl faut poursuivre pour Fhonneur de Fepiscoplat et de la 
v6rit6, jusqu’a ce qu’on Fait terrass6e ” is most unhappy Yet “truth’" is above all, 
“Saint Augustm n’a-t-il pas poursum Juhen jusqu’^ la mort>” Deschanel, Le Roman- 
hsme des Class^ques (Paris, 1888), p 305. ® Cited by Joppin, op at , p. 9 

® Citation by Lanson, Bossuet (Paris, 1894), p 411 
Bossuet, Relahon sur le QmiUsme, (Euwes, xxix, 549. 
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Guide of Molinos The Spaniard, Molinos, was a false mystic, des 
plus grands scelerats qu’on puisse shmaginer’^^- the Pope had said so, 
and, argued Bossuet, referring to the writings of the French Quietists, 

. . ce langage mystique est celui des faux mystiques de nos jours, d’un 
Falconi, d’un Molinos, d’un Malaval, auteurs condamncs mais non celui 
d’aucun mystique appro uve Fenelon rejects the accusation with 

horror: me denonce a PEglise (chose horrible) comme un second 

Molinos. . . II va jusqu’a me reprocher le fanatisme et le deisme 
In Bossuet’s own mind, then, there was not the slightest reason for hesi- 
tation in condemning the Quietists and their works, the Pope had con- 
demned Molinos, Fenelon, Madame Guyon taught what Molinos taught, 
therefore, why hesitate? 

But the new mystics or Quietists proved themselves more formidable 
antagonists than the Quakers, who, as far as we know, made no reply to 
the animadversions of the Bishop of Meaux. In the first place, there 
existed within the Church itself an honored tradition of mysticism with 
which Bossuet was none too familiar; furthermore, that tradition was now 
invoked by the ^^enigmatic” Archbishop of Cambrai, the ^‘souple’^ 
F&elon, of whom Bossuet, in the course of the controversy, angrily ex- 
claimed: ^‘Qui pouvoit imagmer tons les tours quhl donneroit a son esprit 
. . . Le monde n^avoit jamais vfi d’example d’une souplesse, d^une illu- 
sion, et d’un jeu de cette nature . . Pfiglise n^a point d’exemple de sem- 
blables subtilitez.’^^® The task, then, which confronted the Bishop, in the 
present instance was to demonstrate that French quietism opposed the 
tradition of the Church; ‘T1 faut delivrer PEglise du plus grand ennemi 
qu^elle ait jamais eu”,^® specifically, he strove to prove to the Holy See 
that The Maxims of the Saints deserved to be placed upon the Index. 

Apart from the all sufficient and compelling argument drawn from the 
papal authority and precedent, what, in The Maxims themselves, de- 
served censure, according to the Bishop of Meaux? We have already dis- 
covered in Bossuet’s Averhssements aux Protestans his abhorrence of 
^ ^fanaticism, of “revelation of the spirit of God,’' of “the faith already 
formed within,” all eventually dispensing with such external authority 
as the scripture, supplanting the tradition of the Church, endowing the 

Indeed, it is doubtful, according to Janet, whether Bossuet would have seen any more 
venom in the quietism of Fenelon and his friend, Mme Guyon, than he saw in Saint Theresa 
or Mme de Chantal, had he not been aroused by the Molinos affair Paul Janet, Fenelon 
(Paris, 1892), p 85 

Bossuet, m a letter (Oct 13, 1687) to the abb6 Renaudot, (Euwes, xm, 626 

Bossuet, op ctt j XXIX, 579. 

F6nelon, “Reponse a . Summa Doctnnaef CEuvres, Edition Lebel, iv, 534-535 

Remarques Sur La Reponse de M V Arch de Camhray (Paris, 1698), pp 85, 86, 
101. Cited by Beschanel, op c%t , p 305 
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individual with the prerogatives of the Universal, all sanctifying per- 
sonal experience And it is this same deep-seated aversion which now 
guides and strengthens the hostility of Bossuet to the Quietists ''He 
thought himself the apostle of Christian manliness and courage against 
a gospel of nervous debility that found its highest perfection m despair 
He was champion . . of universal objective Catholicism against that 
rebellious sptrtt of individuality which had been the mother of all here- 
sies "What separates Fenelon and Bossuet is the conception of 
the relationship which exists between Catholicism and religion . , 
"F&elon w^as the rational commentator upon experience . whereas 
Bossuet puts at the center something which is given from without to sus- 
tain the armature of faith and to assure, with the government of souls, 
their communion in the Christ — it is the tradition of the Church 
Could this tradition be so interpreted as to include the new mystics? 
"No,” insisted Bossuet, but Fenelon, gathering to his support the ac- 
credited mystics of the past, attempted to show that the new thought 
reflected exactly the thought of tradition Such was the ambitious ob- 
jective of Les Maximes des Saints 

Wherein did they and the body of Quietist teaching affront tradition, 
in Bossuet’s opinion^ The mystical notion of the individual souFs direct 
communion with God, though recognized by the Church, seems, on the 
whole, to have been distasteful to Bossuet, or at least, not to have held 
much interest for him, he was interested in what was reasonable and 
ordinary. "Such opinions,” he says, in the Traitt sur les Etats dDraisonf"^ 
"arise for the most part from the pride inherent in the human mind, 
which always aims at self distinction, and which consequently without 
watchfulness is always prone to mingle an arrogant singularity with its 
religion, even with its very prayer ” What need would a soul, favoured 
with direct communication with God, have of the Church or of its tra- 
dition or ministry^ "We read,” he says, "m the Acts how an important 
question touching legal ceremony having arisen, the Church assembled 
to decide it, and after due examination, her judgment was delivered 
in these words, 'It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us’ {Acts 
XV. 28). This mode of speech, so uncommon in Holy Writ, which seems 

‘‘C’est sans doute cet esprit mal deguise d’mdependence et de revolte qui valut anx 
Qm6tistes Fappui’du Protestantisme les Protestants ne cessaient de pubiier en faveur 
de Quietistes . J H Overton, Wilham Law (London, 1881), p 17, citing Bonnel, De la 
Controverse de Bossuet et de Fenelon sur le Qmehsme, Introd , p. xxvui 

St Gyres, Frangois de Finelon (London, 1906), p 119 

Leon Brunschvicg, Le Progris de la Conscience dans la PhilosopMe Occidentale, i, 220, 
cited by Gabriel Joppin, op cU ,p 8 2 ® Bninchvicg, op citjp 219. 

(Euvres, Edition Lachat, xvni, 393 Cited in Bossuet and Hu Contemporaries by the 
Author of A Dommtcan Artist (London, 1874), p 374. 
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to put the Holy Spirit and His ministers on a level, warns the reader 
by its very nature that herein God is teaching some important truth 
to HiS Church. We might have expected that it would su£5ce the Apostles 
to affirm that the Holy Ghost spoke through them, but God, m His 
infinite Wisdom, choosing to establish the inviolable authority of the 
Church in this its first Assembly, inspired them with that magnificent 
utterance, ^It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ in order that so 
striking a beginning might teach all ages to come that the Church is to be 
heard by the faithful as the very Voice of the Holy Spirit Himself 
Individual voices, then, were to be regarded with suspicion. Fenelon may 
envisage persons who “have arrived at the State of Divine Union, and 
may speak of the decisions of such souls’ consecrated judgment as “the 
voice of the Holy Ghost in the soul,”^^ but he, Bossuet, would view such 
self-confidence, as implied disdain of “the laws of tradition and conven- 
tionality whereby the lives of others are controlled And the same 
would apply to Fmelon’s avowal that he puts the peifection of those who 
are in the active way below that of those in the passive, because “I recog- 
nize no other passive state than that wherein the soul by a special gift is 
united to God in a pure and peaceful love. . . Elsewhere, Fenelon 
defines this lofty passive state, of which Bossuet held so poor an opinion: 
“It is,” he says, “a state in which acts are sincerely formed in the heart 
with all the holy sweetness and tranquillity which the Spirit of God in- 
spires.” This divine inspiration, Fenelon sometimes called an attrait %n- 
terieur,^^ sometimes it takes the form of “Christ- within,” though this, 
Fenelon is careful to explain, is rather a figure of speech, “arising from an 
excess of simplicity” or again, it wiU seem to be portion of the very 
Godhead itself which is resident in such favored souls: “il n’y a que I’es- 
prit de Dieu qui puisse sender les profondeurs de Dieu mcme quand il 
opere dans les ames.”^^ Fenelon frequently reassures Bossuet, however — 
for he was keenly aware of the Bishop’s opposition and of his intense 
activity at Rome— that this remarkable state of passivity was well within 
the bounds of faith: “Toute direction,” he writes, “quelque inteneure 
qu elle puisse estre des ames mesmes les plus avanc6es doit estre toujours 
soumise aux pasteurs de I’eglise, toutes les experiences doivent se leduire 
a la regie supreme et immuable de la foy, car Dieu ne pent jamais estre 

^ Edition Lachat, xni, 476, cited also in Bossuet and His Contemporaries 

pp 56-57 2 s Maxtms of the Samts, xxix 24 

E^ K Saunders, Fenelon, Hzs Friends and His Enemies (London, 1901), p 101. 

Fenelon. Explication des Articles dHssy (Pans, 1915), p 97 ^ 

FSponse d la Declaration des Trots Evt^ues, CEwwes, iv, 428 

Explication des Articles dHssy, pp. 45, 102 

Ibid , pp 17, 101 so Ibid , p 110. 
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contraire a lui mesme n’y faiie eprouver le contraire de ce qu^il a re- 
vele.’’ Fenelon then continues with one of those apparent volte-face, so 
irritating to the forthright Bossuet: '^mais quoyque les operations de la 
grace se renferment lou jours mviolablement dans cette regie essentielle 
de la foy, il est pourtant vrai comme un est prelat Fa escrit qu’on ne pent 
jamais donner des homes certaines et precises aux operations de Fesprit 
de Dieu dans les ames 

But that, retorted Bossuet, is precisely the function of tradition and the 
genius of the Church — "^^to set fixed and precise limits to the operation of 
the Spirit of God in souls ” ^Lt seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to usP 
Nor was there much to reassure him m Fenelon’s seventh article of The 
Maxims: ^^In the history of inward experience, we not infrequently find 
accounts of individuals whose inward life may be properly characterized 
as extraordinary. They represent themselves as having extraordinary com- 
munications- dreams, visions, revelations . . Again the persons who 
have, or are supposed to have, the visions and other remarkable states 
to which we have referred, are sometimes disposed to make their own ex- 
perience, imperfect as it obviously is, the guide of their life, considered 
as separate from and above the written law. Great care should be taken 
against such an error as this. God’s word is our true rule. 

“Nevertheless, there is no interpreter of the Divine Word like that of 
a holy heart, or, what is the same thing, of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
the heart If we give ourselves wholly to God, the Comforter will take up 
His abode with us. True holy souls, therefore, continually looking to 
God for a proper understanding of His word, may confidently trust that 
He will guide them aright. 

“A holy soul, in the exercise of its legitimate powers of interpretation, 
may deduce important views from the Word of God which would not 
otherwise be known, but it cannot add anything to it.” 

There was little in all this, we say, to reassure the Bishop of Meaux, 
who, ten years before, had read and cited such painfully similar senti- 
ments, expressed by Robert Barclay, one of the people called “Quakers 
or Tremblers,” that is to say, “the most averred fanatics ” 

Finally, after eighteen months of such apparent chicanery on Fene- 
lon’s part, eighteen months of “mais quoique,” “il est pourtant vrai 
que”, eighteen months of “Explications,” “Refutations,” “Diverses 
Places,” “Analyses,” “Responses,” “Instructions” — the Bishop of 
Meaux, one may say, exploded; the explosion was entitled Relation sur 
le QmUisme, “ce terrible pamphlet qui ccrasa Ffoelon avec Mme 
Guyon ”®2'“On verra alors, plus clair que le jour, ce qu’on ne voit deja 
que trop, que c’est aprfes tout Madame Guyon qui fait le fond de cette 

IhU , pp 109-110 ^ Lanson Bossuet, p 413. 
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affairej et que c’est la seule envie de la soutenir qui a separe ce prelat 
d’avec ses confreres. “Je me garde bien d^mputer a M. Farchev^que 
de Cambrai autre dessein que celui qui est d&ouvert par des Perils de sa 
mam, par son livre, par ses reponses, et par la suite des faits averes: 
c^en est assez et trop, d’etre un protecteur si declare de ceile qui predit 
et qui se propose la seduction de tout Funivers Si Fon dit que e’est trop 
parler contre une femme dont Fegarement semble aller jusqu’a la folie: 
je le veux, si cette folie n’est pas un pur fanatisme; si Fesprit de seduction 
n’agit pas dans cette femme, si cette Priscilie n’a pas trouve son Mon- 
tan pour la defendre 

And to innuendo is added the reiterated charge of heresy, of Molin- 
ism: est, dis-je, encore aujourd^hui si attache aux livres de Madame 

Guyon improuves par tant de censures, quhl affecte d^en excuser les 
erreurs comme un langage mystique, comme des exagerations quhl ose 
meme soutenir par celies de quelques mystiques, et meme de quelques 
Peres; sans songer que ce qu'on reprend dans cette femme n’est pas seule- 
ment quelques exag&ations, ce qui pent arriver mnocemment, mais 
d^avoir encheri par principes sur tous les mystiques vrais ou faux, jusqu^a 
outrer le livre de Molinos memeF’^® ‘^Voila ce que pense un si grand prelat, 
des livres de Madame Guyon ... on n’a pu encore lui arracher une vraie 
condamnation de ces mauvais livres; au contraire, e’est pour les sauver 
quhi a epagne la Gmde de Molinos, qui en est Forigmal. Cependant, 
malgre toutes les mitigations des Maxtmes des Saints^ on y voit encore et 
Madame Guyon et Molinos trop foiblement deguises pour ^tre meconnus, 
et si je dis apres cela que Fouvrage d'une femme ignoranle et vision- 
naire, et celui de M. de Cambrai, mamfestement sont d’un seul et meme 
dessein; je ne dirai, apres tout, que ce qui parolt de soi-meme 
How, asks the friendly critic, Lanson,^^ did Bishop Bossuet come to 
indulge in personalities, to pour out ridicule and shame upon his ad~ 


Relation/' (EuweSj xxix, 534 But others have seen much more in the dispute than 
this Le monde moderne voulait naitre en s'opposant au monde ancien C'est ainsi que la 
querelle du qui^tisme, crise de la piete chretienne, s'me^re dans cette ense generale de la 
conscience humame qux a marqu6 la fin du XVIIP si^cle, elle en revMe meme un des aspects 
les plus curieux et les plus profonds puisqu'elle oppose Fexp&ience k la r^gle I’autorite de 
1 mdividu k Fautorite de la tradition, les droits et les lumieres de Finstmet aux com- 
^ndements de la raison Elle est done en soi et par ses consequences une chose dramatique 
(Laivet, op ett , p SOI ) The conclusion of Leibniz, regarding rafatre du QuiSksme is in- 
teresting. Selon les apparences,'dit-il, Madame Guyon est une orgueilleuse visionnaire et 
I archeveque de Cambrai a m tromp6 par son air de spirituality . ' Sa conclusion sur 

^ prevenu pour deux choses (persuade de deux choses) Fune est Fexacti- 

tode de Monsieur de Meaux, Fautre est Finnocence de Monsieur de Cambrai ' (Cited by 
im e Deschanel, op c%t , p 306 ) 34 Bossuet, (Euvres, xxix, 648-649 

/W , pp 599-600 36 ^ pp 64^^47 37 L^nson- Bossuet, p 413 
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versanes, in so unchristian a manner? And the same critic cites these 
words of the great polemicist, in his own defense* ''Si je mollissois dans 
une querelle ou il y va de toute la religion, ou si j'affectois des delicates- 
ses, on ne m’entendroit pas, et je trahirois la cause que je dois defen- 
dre.”®® After ail, the Bishop was not a saint, nor was he ever canonized, 
despite his enormous labors in defense of the faith 

Few theologians — Catholic or Protestant — have wielded a major pre- 
mise so cogently as the Bishop of Meaux, that premise for him, hors de 
VEghse^ point de salut Few have so clearly foreseen the implications in- 
herent in the denial of that premise. Read, m conclusion, the following 
letter, dated Paris, April 14, 1698®® It is from Bossuet to his nephew: 
"They have reprinted his book in Holland at the same print-shop which 
formerly did work for the fanatic Boungnon, who talked of nothing but 
pure love. The Quakers are ordering M de Cambray^s book so eagerly 
that it has been found necessary to stop circulation. . . Unless a decree 
from Rome soon settles so great a dispute, very easy to decide by the 
Tradition, the Protestants and the fanatics will say, the first, that Rome 
is beginning to doubt her light, and the second, that she has not dared 
condemn the errors of the New Quietists, because of her own mystics who 
think as they do.^^ 

"The Quakers are ordering M de Cambray’s book,” Bossuet warned. 
And they have continued to do so from that day to this What is more, 
they have been profoundly influenced by the life and teachings of M de 
Cambray’s friend, Mme Guyon {son amie, as Bossuet put it), that 
mstonnaire who so deeply offended the common sense of the Bishop of 
Meaux "If we ever had as a Society a mother-in-grace it is she,” de- 
clares J Rendel Harris,^® distinguished British scholar and leader of 
Friends. 

Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert 
Russell Pope 

Gmlford College, N. C. 

Ihd , p 411, Letter of Bossuet, Nov 18, 1697 But Calvet thinks that the Bishop of 
Meaux was very weary ^‘En d’autre temps, Bossuet, aussienergique, aurait garde plus de 
calme et de mesure Mais debord6 par la vie, irrite par des difficult^s sans cesse renouvelkes, 
excit6 par son neveu, il se jeta dans la querelle des mystiques avec une loyaut^ emportee 
qui fermait la porte aux accomodements ” Op cU , pp 352-353 
33 Bossuet (EuvreSj xli , 169-170 

The Influence of Qmetism on the Soc%ety of Fnends, a lecture delivered at Bryn Mawr 
College, April 30, 1900 
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AN UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRE OF FENELON 
WITH EMENDED LETTER 

T he Versailles edition^ of tlie Works and Correspondence of Francois 
de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon (1651-1715), Archbishop of 
Cambrai, reproduced again with some modifications in the Pans edition,^ 
is the best edition available, but it is incomplete and imperfect m many 
respects. This is true especially of the correspondence with its cumber- 
some classification, its doubtful identifications, its discrepancies and de- 
ficiencies in chronology^ Fortunately, in recent years numerous addi- 
tional works and letters of Fenelon have been published m books and 
periodicals,^ and these, together with a number of corrections and revi- 
sions which have been made of the correspondence,^ have served to sup- 
plement and to rectify our knowledge of Fenelon and his activities It is 
the purpose of this paper further to modify and to complement this 
knowledge: first, by correcting an error made by the editors of the edi- 
tions mentioned above, in mistaking the identity of the person to whom 
one of Fenelon’s letters is addressed, secondly, by revising the text of 
this same letter as it is published, thirdly, by reproducing for the first 
time a Mimoire written by Fenelon, which seems either to have been 
unknown to the editors, omitted through mistake, or deliberately sup- 
pressed by them as unimportant,® 

I. The letter in question is Letter No. xliv,^ which was allegedly 
written to Charles-Honore d’ Albert (1646-1712), Duke of Chevreuse, by 
Fenelon from Le C^teau-Cambresis,® on September 7, 1702 We say 

^ (Euvres de Ftnelon, archeviqm de Camhrat (Versailles, J A Lebel, et Pans, Ferra jeune 
et Lecl^re, 1820-30), 35 vols in-8 

® (Euvres completes de Fenelon, archevique de Cambrai (Paris, Leroux et Jouby, 1848- 
52), 10 vols gr xn-8 We shall use this edition hereafter in our references and citations 
® E Carcassonne, &tat present des travaux sur FSnelon (Paris Les Belles Lettres, 1939) 
Cf pp 5-8 115-134. 

® E. Griselle, ^Ta Correspondance de Bossuet et de Fenelon,” £hides, cxx, 693-702 
cxxi, 235—245 G de Mouchy “Bossuet et F6nelon L’^dition de leur correspondance 
Bullekn du Bthhophle, ix (1909), 513-518, x (1910), 10 et seq 
® F6nelon op cU , Cf Vol i AverHssement 6 “Malgr6 Fengagemenl que nous avons pris 
de pubher une collection complete des ceuvres de F6nelon, nous n^avons pas balance ^ 
omettre un certain nombre de lettres et de simples billets, dont Fint6r6t, uniquement 
relatif au moment oh ils ont 6te 6cnts, a n^cessairement disparu avec le temps. Nous avons 
encore moins balance a supprimer une multitude de pieces et de m6moires conceinant 
PHistoire de Fenelon ^ Ibid , vn, 238. 

^ A fortified city situated near Cambrai, in which the Archbishops of Cambrai main- 
tained an Archiepiscopal palace The city and the surrounding territory formed an inde- 
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allegedly because it is obvious from an examination of its contents and 
the circumstances surrounding its composition that it could not have 
been written for the Duke of Chevreuse There can be little doubt of 
this, or of the identity of the person for whom this communication was 
really destined, after one has read C. SommervogeFs excellent article® 
m which he has established beyond question that a Memoire^^ (of which 
we shall speak later), and Letters No xxv, xxxix, xl, xli as well as 
Letter No xliv^^ were addressed, not to the Duke of Chevreuse, but 
to his brother-in-law, Paul de Saint-Aignan (1648--1714), Duke of Beau- 
villiers Moreover, a study of the character and activities of these two 
men in the light of other evidence^^ corroborates our thesis and the 
facts upon which Sommervogel bases his conclusions. Both were intimate 
friends of Fenelon, but Beauvilliers alone, as a member of the King’s 
Council and Minister of State, was at this time in a position to influence 
the decisions of the King with regard to the Jansenist problem, with 
which the above mentioned letters are principally concerned.^® It is 
probable, however, that Fenelon transmitted his letter to Beauvilliers 
through the Duke of Chevreuse, with the latter’s name on the outside 
cover This appears likely since the Duke often acted as Fenelon’s inter- 
mediary,^^ and It would account for the natural mistake, several times 
repeated, of the editors (or their predecessors) in publishing, as addressed 
to Chevreuse, letters that were really directed to Beauvilliers. 

II Negligence or incompetence on the part of Fenelon’s editors is fur- 
ther exemplified in the published text which is supposed to reproduce 
Fenelon’s original letter to Beauvilliers A comparison with the manu- 
script letter’-® which is unsigned, but in Fenelon’s handwriting and un- 
questionably authentic, reveals that, for reasons which remain obscure, 

pendent principality and was governed by the Archbishops, who upon appointment to the 
Archdiocese, mheiited the title of Duke of Cambrai as well as the powers that went with it 
Cf ADelofEie “Le Cateau a travers les ages ^^Mimo^res delaSoctitid^Mmulahon de Cam- 
Irat, Lxvi (1912), 69-160 

C Sommervogel, S J Mdlanges, ^Tettre in6dite (12 juiUet, 1702) de Fenelon au Due 
de Beauvilliers ” tdudes, 1863, pp 791-801 

Fenelon, , iv, 450-451 Pubhshedundei two titles M ^motre sur V Mat du Dweise 
de Cambrai par rapport au Jans^msme^ et sur les moyens d^y arrtter les progrh de Verreur, 
and Mimotre sur le progres du Jans&msme Ibid , vii, 234, 236, 237, 238 

A Delplanque, Fenelon et la doctrine de V amour pur d^aprds sa correspondance avec ses 
prmcipaux anus (Lille Facult6s Cathohques, 1907), Fenelon et les Dues de Beauvilhers 
et de Chevreuse, pp 70-91 

Sommervogel, op ett , pp 798-799 Fdnelon, op cit , vii, 286, 324, etc 

Morgan Collection Fdnelon^s Autograph Letters V 12 E 4 and 3 pages, 22 3X16 9 
(Graciously placed at our disposal by Miss Belle Da Costa Greene, Director of the Morgan 
Library ) 
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liberties have been taken with its form and content. The Archbishop’s 
missive, written at Cambrai, is m two parts, one of which might be con- 
sidered a postscript. The first part is dated September 7, 1702, and the 
second, September 11, 1702 The second part is published in the Ver- 
sailles and Pans editions as Letter xliii, addressed to the Duke of Beau- 
villiers, without name of place or exact date, and with two thirds of the 
text omitted The first part, dated from C^teau-Cambresis (September 
7, 1702) and addressed to the Duke of Chevieuse, is published, with a 
number of modifications, as Letter No xliv.^^ Juxtaposition of the 
printed texts m their correct order with their original source (obviously 
lacking but unacknowledged) will show in what manner and to what ex- 
tent Fenelon’s letter has been altered. 

The Archbishop of Cambrai’s letter refers to two of the dominant in- 
terests of his life first, his affection for the Duke of Burgundy (1682- 
1712), his former pupil, secondly, his struggle against Jansenism 
Ffoelon, who had been Preceptor to the Princes of France since August 
17, 1689, had not communicated directly with the prince since August 1, 
1697,^^ the date on which he was exiled from Court by Louis XIV, be- 
cause of his role in the Quietist controversy.^^ On December 22, 1701, 
however, the Duke of Burgundy wrote to Fenelon “par une voie sfire,”2o 
assuring him of his friendship and gratitude, thereby re-establishing di- 
rect contact and renewing correspondence with the Archbishop. Some 
months later, while on his way to take command of the army in Flanders, 
the Duke informed F6nelon from Peronne^^ that the King had given him 
permission to see the Archbishop in the presence of a third party. This 
reunion between tutor and pupil after four years of separation was a 
memorable one and occasioned much comment at Court 
At the time of this welcome but unexpected visit, Fenelon was busily 
engaged with the administration of his Archdiocese, and with the reli- 
gious problems then troubling Christian consciences and the peace of 

Fenelon, op cit , vii, 238, apparently after CEuvres de Fenelon 6d Gallard et Querbeuf 
(Pans, Didot, 1787-92), i, 636 

F6neion, op ctt vn, 238-239 Also taken from 1787 ed Cf vi, 284-286 without in- 
dicating source 

1® Louis XIV officially dispossessed Fenelon of his title and emoluments early in 1699 
Cf Haussonville, Comte d’ , La Diichesse de Bourgogne et T alliance savoyarde sotis Louis XIV 
(Pans, Calmann-Lcvy, 1903), ii, 47 

Vacant, Mangenot et Amann, Dickonnatre de Thiologie catholique (Pans Letouzcy et 
Ane, 1924), Ait Fenelon, v, 2138-70 
20 Fenelon op ctt , vii, 231 21 ^ 235 (April 25, 1702) 

22 Samt-Simon Mimotres, ed Boishsle (Pans Hachette, 1879-1918), x, 183-185, also 
Journal du Marquts de Dangeau, €d Souli6 et Dussieux (Paris Didot, 1854-60),' vxii, 
405 23 Delplanque op at , F6nelon et le Due de Bourgogne, pp 42-69 
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the Church. In 1698, the publication of the Problhme EccUstasUque had 
caused a renewal of hostilities between Jansenists and Jesuits, and their 
respective political partisans, the Galileans and Ultramontanes.^^ One of 
the first to realize that this recrudescence of the Jansemst controversy 
threatened the existence of both Religion and State, Fenelon, although 
handicapped by royal disfavor and his exile in Cambrai, had since made 
every possible effort to stop the growth and diffusion of the Augustinian 
heresy. His correspondence from 1699 to 1702 with Beauvilliers, his lone 
ally in the King’s Council, as well as the documents presented here, 
reflect, only imperfectly, to what extent and with what zeal and inten- 
sity Fenelon was carrying on the fight. 

Apparently the Archbishop had just finished his letter of September 
7, 1702, to Beauvilliers, which as we shall see, concerned a particular 
phase of the Jansemst controversy, when he learned that the Duke of 
Burgundy was to pass through Cambrai on his return to Versailles. He 
was unaware that the Prince had written him from Malines on September 
6, 1702,2® stating that he thought it inadvisable to see Fenelon just before 
returning to Court (where he might be questioned by the King about his 
visit with the Archbishop). Accordingly, not having received the Duke’s 
letter, Fenelon, on September 8, 1702, went to the inn where post-horses 
were changed for the trip to Paris, and there saw Louis for the second 
time within five months.^^ Before sending to Chevreuse the letter and 
M^motre, written on September 7 for Beauvilliers, Fenelon added a post- 
script, dated September 11, 1702, he also enclosed a letter for the Duke 
of Burgundy. 2® 

Letter XLIV 

Au Due de Chevreuse^^ 

Au Cdteau-Cambrists 
7 septembre 1702 
Je vous envoie, mon bon due un 
m6moire sur les affaires de Douai. II 
est certain que, si on laisse la pleine 


[Au Due de BeauviUiers] 

AC. [ambrai] 
7 s[e]pt[em]bre 1702 
Je vous enuoye, mon bon Due, un 
memoire sur les affaires de Douay. II 
est certain que si on laisse la pleine 


2^ N. Abercrombie, The Ongms of Jansemsm (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1936), p 305 
25 F6nelon op cit , Vol vii Letters 21, 25, 26, 39 — Chevreuse was at first oblivious to the 
dangers of Jansemsm He had been educated at Port-Royal, and despite Fenelon^s warnings 
remamed loyal to his former teachers until 1703 Cf Vol vii Letters 18, 22, 28, 29 
2 ® Ibtd , vn, 238. 27 Journal du Marqms de Dangeau, op, cit , vin, 495. 

28 See note 48, below. 

2 ® (a) Words in italics indicate textual modifications made by editors, (b) words and let- 
ters within brackets are ours, (c) the spelling, punctuation and accentuation in the MSS 
are reproduced from the ongmal Changes made by F6nelon himself are indicated by 
footnotes. 
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liberte du concours, il n V aura plus que 
des opinions que je crois danger euses 
dans cette Universite, et par conse- 
quent dans tout le pays Quoique 
M d’ Arras soit eveque diocesain, j’y 
ai beaucoup plus d’lnteret que lui, car 
les deux tiers du diocese d’ Arras ne 
recoivent guere de sujets de Douai, et 
nous en recevons six fois davantage II 
seroit naturel qu’on vouldt savoir ce 
que connoissent les eveques les plus 
interesses, qui sont sur les lieux, mais 
nous sommes bien loin de la, et il faut 
se taire A I’egard de votre scrupule sur 
la regie, je crois que le memoire suffit 
pour le lever Le concours n’est point 
de Finstitution de TUniversite. C’est 
le Roi seul qui Fa etabli par rapport 
aux affaires de Rome, dont il ne s’agit 
plus. 

Quand le Roi tourne en plaisanterie 
VOS ombrages sur les affaires du temps 
ne pourriez-vous pas repondre en riant, 
que vous avez et6 tent6 de vous 
mod6rer la-dessus, mais que Fexperience 
vous a contraint de croire qu’il y a du 
mnin cacM presque partout Vous lui 
donneriez peut-etre un peu a penser. 
S’ll vous pressoit de vous expliquer, 
vous pourriez lui faire entendre, sans 
nommer personne, que le parti est 
releve depuis quelques annees, et qu’il 
trouve de la protection partout. 

Vous savez ce que je vous ai souvent 
propose sur les pas a faire, ou a ne 
faire pas Je ne demande point que 
vous forciez votre timidit6 par des 
efforts bumains, et qui surpasseroient 
peut-6tre vos ressources presentes 
aupres du Roi, vous agiriez de cette 
sorte autant contre votre gr^ce que 


liberte du concours, il n’y aura plus que 
le Jansenisme dans cette uniuersite, et 
par consequent dans tout le pais, 
Quoique M d’ Arras®® soit L’Eueque 
diocesain, j V beaucoup plus dbnter- 
est que lui, car les deux tiers du diocese 
d’ Arras ne recoiuent gueres de sujets 
de Douay, et nous en receuons six fois 
dauantage II seroit naturel qu’on 
voulut sauoir ce que connoissent les 
Eueques les plus interessez, qui sont 
sur les lieux Mais nous sommes bien 
loin de la, et il faut se taire A Fegard 
de v[ot]re scrupule sur la regie, je 
crois que le memoire sufiit pour le leuer. 
Le concours n’est point de Finstitution 
de Fumuersite C’est le Roi seul qui Fa 
etabli par rapport aux affaiies de 
Rome,®2 dont il ne s’agit plus. 

Quand le Roi tourne en plaisanterie 
VOS ombrages sur le Jansenisme, ne 
pourriez vous repondre en riant, que 
vous auez et6 tenl6 de vous moderer 
la dessus, mais que Fexperience vous 
a contraint de croire qu’il y a du 
Jansenisme cache, et de sa cabale 
presque partout Vous lui donnerez 
peutetre un peu a pensei S’ll vous 
pressoit de vous expliquer, vous pour- 
riez lui faire entendre, sans nommer 
personne,®® que le parti cst relcue 
depuis quelques annees, et qu’il trouue 
de la protection partout 

Vous sauez ce que je vous ai souuent 
propose sur les pas a faire, ou a ne faire 
pas Je ne demande point que vous 
forciez®^ v[ot]re timidity par des efforts 
humains, et qui surpasseroient peu- 
t^tre,®® vos ressources presentes auprez 
du Roi . . .®® Vous agiriez de cette 
sorte autant contre v[ot]re grace que 


so Guy S^ve de Rocbechouart (1640-1724), Bishop of Arras 
See paragraph i of Memoire which follows 
Ihd , paragraph m. crossed out 

34 Word crossed out ss crossed out 


“mais” crossed out 
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contre votre nature! mais je voudrois 
seulement que vous laissassiez tomber 
toutes VOS reflexions de sagesse, que 
vous n^eussiez aucun egard a tout ce 
que vous connoitriez devant Dieu de 
votre timidite naturelle, et que vous 
flssiez et dissiez simplement en chaque 
occasion de providence, ce que Tesprit 
de grace vous inspireroit alors Je ne 
voudrois aucune demarche extraordi- 
naire et demesuree par une espece 
d^enthousiasme, c’est ce qui n’est point 
de votre grace, et oil vous courriez 
risque de prendre une chaleur d’lmagi- 
nation pour un mouvement de Dieu 
Je ne voudiois que parler®^ modere- 
ment, et selon les regies communes, 
quand Dieu vous en donneroit Fouver- 
ture au dehors, avec une certaine pente 
du dedans, contre laquelle vous n’aunez 
que des reflexions humaines et interes- 
s6es On se flatte quelquefois, et on se 
menage trop par politique timide, sous 
le beau pretexte de se r6server pour des 
grandes occasions, qui ne viendront 
peut-^tre jamais, et dans le fond, on 
recherche sa surete et son repos mais 
on ne voit pas ce repii du fond de son 
coeur, et on croit n'agir que pour le 
bien general, dont on a en effet le zele 
sincere Moms vous vous ecouterez, 
pour ecouter Dieu paisiblement en 
chaque chose plus vous sentirez votre 
coeur s’elargir et votre force s’aug- 
menter: Mutaberzs in ahum virum 
Faites-en Fessai, si vous osez Ceux qui 
croiront, verront les fleuves d’eau vive 
couler de leurs entrailles, mais vous ne 
recevrez que suivant la mesure de votre 
foi C’est le pen de foi qui resserre le 


contre v[ot]re naturel Mais je voudrois 
seulement que vous laissassiez tomber 
toutes VOS reflexions de sagesse, que 
vous n’eussiez aucun egard a tout ce 
que vous connoitriez^’' deuant Dieu 
de v[ot]re timidite naturelle, et que 
vous flssiez, et dissiez simpiem[en]t en 
chaque occasion de prouidence ce que 
Fesprit de grace vous inspireroit alors 
Je ne voudrois aucune demarche ex- 
traordinaire et demesuree par une 
espece d’entousiasme C'est ce qui n^est 
point de v[ot] re grace, e t ou vous courriez 
risque de prendre une chaleur dhmagi- 
nation pour un mouuement de Dieu Je 
ne voudrois que parler simplem[en]t, 
moderement, et selon les regies com- 
munes, quand Dieu vous en donneroit 
Fouuerture au dehors, auec une cer- 
taine pente du dedans, contre laquelle 
vous n’auriez que des reflexions hu- 
maines et mteressees On se flatte quel- 
quefois et on se manage trop par 
politique timide, sous le beau pre- 
texte de se reseruer pour de grandes 
occasions, qui ne viendront peuttoe 
jamais, et dans le fonds on recherche 
sa suret6 et son repos Mais^® on 
ne voit pas ce repli du fonds de son 
coeur, et on croit n’agir que pour le 
bien g[e]n[e]ral, dont on a en effet le 
zele sincere Moms vous vous ecouterez, 
pour ecouter Dieu paisiblement en 
cheque chose, plus vous sentirez v[ot]re 
coeur s’elargir, et v[ot]re force s’aug- 
menter Mutaberis tn ahum virum 
faittes en Fessai, si vous osez Ceux qui 
croiront verront les fieuues d’eau vine 
couler de leurs entrailles ^ Mais vous 
ne receurez que suiuant la mesure de 


Woid crossed out ^‘Stmplemenf^ omitted Word crossed out 

Ct The Holy Bible translated from the Lahn Vulgate — Douay Version (New York J 
Murphy, 1914), Kings, i Ch. x v 6 ‘'And the Spirit of the Lord shall come upon thee, 
and thous shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be changed into another man,” 

Ibid , John, Cli vn, v 38. “He that beheveth m me, as the scripture saith, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of hving water ” 
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cosur C’est Fabandon a Dieu, qui le 
soulage, et qui en etend la capacite. 
Saint Paul dit, dilatamim^ elargissez- 
vous Dieu ne demande que de vous en 
epargner la peine, laissez-le faire, il 
vous elargira lui-meme, pourvu que 
vous ne repoussiez pas son operation, 
en ecoutant vos reflexions tnqmetes, ou 
celles d’autrui 

Letter XLIII 

De Fenelon au Due de Beauvilliers. 

septembre 1702 
J’ai vu notre cher prince un moment, 
il m’a paru engraisse, d’une meilleure 
couleur, et fort gai II m’a temoigne en 
peu de paroles la plus grande bonte, 
li a beaucoup pris sur lui en me voyant. 
II me semble que je ne suis touch6 de 
tout ce qu^il fait pour moi, que par 
rapport a lui et au bon coeur qu’il 
marque par la II m’avail ecrit de 
Malines, par M de Denonville, une 
iettre que celui-ci m’a rendue depuis le 
passage du prince Je garderai la- 
dessus le plus profond secret Je ne 
saurois recevoir tant de marques de sa 
bonte sans lui en temoigner ma recon- 
noissance en lui retragant la conduite 
qubl doit tenir, et lui rappelant ce 
qu’il me semble qubl doit a Dieu. Voici 


vdtre foi Cest le peu de foi qui resserre 
le coeur Cest Fabandon a Dieu, qui le 
soulage, et qui en etend la capacite. 
S [aint] Paul dit Dilataminif' Eiargis- 
sez vous Dieu ne demande que de vous 
en epargner la peine laissez le faire 
II vous elargira lui meme, pouruu que 
vous ne repoussiez pas son operation, 
en ecoutant vos reflexions, ou celles 
d’autruy. 


AC [ambrai] 11 s[e]pt[em]bre 1702 
Depuis cette Iettre ientte j^ai^^ vli 
un moment a la paste M. le D [uc] de 
B [ourgogne]. II me parut engraisse,^® 
d^une meilleure couleur, et fort guay. 
II me temoigna en peu de paroles 
beaucoup de bont6. II a beaucoup pris 
sur lui, en me voyant II me semble que 
je ne suis touche de tout ce qu’il fait 
pour moi que par rapport a lui et au 
bon coeur qu’il marque par la. II 
m’auoit ecrit de Malmes par M. de 
Denonville^® une Iettre^’’ que celui-ci 
m’a rendue depuis le passage du prince. 
Je garderai la dessus le plus profond 
secret. Votci une Iettre pour Im, sans 
dessus, que je vous supphe de Im don-- 
ner.^^ Je ne saurois receuoir tant de 
marques de sa bonte, sans lui temoigner 


^ Ihd , u Cor Ch VI V 13. ‘‘But having the same recompense, (I speak as to my chil- 
dren,) be you also enlarged ” 

^3 The origmal and the prmted texts of Letter No, XLiv (September 7, 1702) stop here 
F^nelon’s letter of September 11, 1702, is pubhshed m part as Letter No xliii Cf Fenelon 
op cit , VII, 238 ^ Word crossed out 

Journal du Marqms de Dangeau op et loc ett , vm, 495 Vendredi, 8 septembre 1702, 
a Versailles “M de Bourgogne 6tait parti ce matin de Douai, on Fa trouv6 fort engraissfi 
et fort change en bien,” 

Jacques-Ren^ de Brisay, marquis de Denonville (1637-1710), appointed assistant- 
governor of the Duke of Burgundy, September 20, 1689 Cf Saint-Simon, op ett,, xi, 218 

Fenelon op cU , vn, 238. Du Due de Bourgogne a Fenelon A Malines, le 6 septembre 

1702 

F6nelon's packet of letters therefore consisted of three letters and a Mimotre The letter 
to the Duke of Burgundy, to which Fenelon here refers, has not yet been published. 
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ma rcconnoissance, en !ui disant ce 
qu’il me sembie qubl doit a Dieu Void 
un tem[p]s de cnse, ou vous deuez re- 
doubler v[ot]re fidelite, pour n’agir que 
par grace auprez de lui, et pour le 
secourir sans timidity ni empressem[en]t 
naturel Donnez wus hten tout enUer 
sans resene a D [leu], mon hon Due II 
fera tout en vous 

J^ouhhots de vous dire que quand on dteroit le concours de Douay^ et que le Roi 
nommeroit lui mtme les prof esse urs, M le Card [inal] de N [oailles]^Y^ if. Par 
[chev^que] de RheimsY^ et M de Meaux^^ neferoient nommer que des gens du parti 
Ne pourroit-on pas charger de ce choix if. VEv \tqu^ de Chartres^^ auec le P [ere] 
de la Chaize^^^ PeutUre que le Roi ne voudwit pas declarer cette commission j de 
peur de peiner les autres Mais il lui seroii facile, sans la declarer, de regler ainsi 
la chose en chaque occasion if de Chartres proposi auec le P [ere] de la Chaize 
seroit le correctif, et montreroit qu^on n^a m partiahte m entestement. N’est~il pas 
pitoyable que le Roi soit a la veille de fair e triompher le Jansenisme a Douay contre 
son intention pend[an]t que le R [oi] d’Esp.[agnc],^^ son petit fils employe toute son 
autonte a Vabattre a Louuain 

Quand le Roi se moquera de vous sur le Jansenisme, diites Im ce que le Pape a fait 
qui est de reuoquer Varch [evtqu^ de Sibaste,^ vie [aire] ap [osto]lique en Hollande 
parce que tout le clergi de Hollande est deuenu Janseniste sous sa conduitte Dittes 
lui encore queM Varch [ev^ue] de Rheims auoit fait impnmer a Sedan ville de 
son diocese une lettre^'^ quhl ecnuoit il y a sept ans a Rome, ou il fauonsait le parti 
Les Jesuites pourront vous fournir VimprimB, si vous en auez besom, — clerge 

Louis- An tome de Noailles (1651-1729), Archbishop of Paris 
Charles-Maurice Le Telher (1643-1710) 

Jacques-Benigne Bossuet (1627-1704), Bishop of Meaux 

The Jansenist party. N B — Next eight lines are unidentified but cited by Quer- 
beuf, op cit , I, 567-568 Paul Godet des Marais (1649-1709) 

54 Francois de La Chaise (1624-1709), Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV 

55 Philippe V, Duke of Anjou (1683-1746), second grandson of Louis XIV 

55 Pierre Codde (1648-1710), Oratorian, who, in 1688, was named Titular Archbishop of 
Sebaste (Phrygia, Asia Minor), and Vicar Apostohe of Holland. Accused of fostermg 
Jansenism, Codde was suspended from his functions in 1689 In spite of a voyage to Rome 
m his own defense, his doctrmes were condemned by a decree of the Inquisition on April 5, 
1704 Cf L Moreri, Grand Dichonnaire histortque, 6d Drouet (Pans, 1759), i, 787-788, 
Dickonnatre de hvres jansimstes, i, 21 — cited by Urbain et Levesque, Correspondance de 
Bossuet (Vaxis Hachette, 1909-23), n, 63 n, Dichonnaire de Thiologu cathohque, op cit , ni, 
108 

5^ We have been unable to positively identify this particular letter It may well be the 
following Leitre Au Sieur Vnant, docteur de Sorbonne, presentement d Rome aupres du Cardi- 
nal de Jans on Forbm, sur les difiSrends des theologiens de Flandre et sur la derniire declaration 
prSsentie au Saint-Office par M Eennebel in 4®. Louvain 1697 

55 ?? ‘VoP’ crossed out 


on temps de crise, ou vous devez re- 
doubler votre fidelite pour n’agir que 
par grace aupres de lui, et pour le 
secourir sans timidit6 ni empressement 
naturel. 
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fit semUant tly a2 ans de parler contre le Jansemsme Dans la vente tl ne dit nen 
d^efectif, et ne wulut jamats condamner des propostHons herehques Fun hiu e que 
le P [ere] Quesnel^^ Im auott dHie Les theses qidon a soutcnues ces jours passcz a 
Douay dam le concours sont toutes Jansemstes Lesjuges nefont cas que de cclles la, 

III. Fenelon’s communication of September 7 and 11, 1702, as we 
have just seen, refers to an enclosed Memotre “sm les affaires de Douay, 
and specifically to ‘da liberte du concours,’’ a comparatively recent insti- 
tution at the University of Douai, which Fenelon apparently blamed for 
the spread of Jansenism in the University itself, and m the border piov- 
inces Since Douai was m the diocese of Arras, the matter was, strictly 
speaking, none of his affair However, as an avowed enemy of the heresy, 
and as head of the Archdiocese of Cambrai, which placed many of the 
University’s graduates, it was to Fenelon’s interest and to that of religion 
that he should concern himself with the problems engendered by this 
innovation The circumstances which seem to have led to the composition 
of the Mimotre are, briefly, the following 

In 1681, Louis XIV had established a competitive examination open 
to all French subjects and foreigners, for the purpose of recruiting able 
professors for the theological and other faculties of the University 
Douai, which had until then successfully resisted efforts to impregnate 
it with Jansemst doctrines, chiefly because the membership of its facul- 
ties had been carefully selected through royal appointment, was thus 
made accessible to teachers imbued with heretical tendencies tiavmg ob- 
tained a foothold, the Jansenists attempted to gam control of the Uni- 
versity, a maneuver facilitated by the policy of Mgr. de Rochechouart, 
Bishop of Arras Completely orthodox himself, he, nevertheless, favored 
the Jansenists over the Jesuits, to whom he was unalterably opposed 
Apparently, however, little headway had been made m this direction 
before the concours was suspended for the first time as a result of the 
action of the Assembly of the Clergy of 1682 in formulating the Four 
Articles,®^ which sought to end what the French King and clergy con- 

P Pasquier Quesnel (16o4-1719) His Nouveau Testament cn frangais avec dcs Re- 
flexions morales sur chaque verset pour en rendre la lecture plus utile et la medttahon plus 
aisie Nomelle m (Pans Pralard, 1693) 4 vols m-8 , of which one hundred and one 
propositions were condemned as heretical by the Bull Umgenitus, September 8, 1713, is 
evidently the work here mdicated by Fenelon 

Cf Chromques de Douai recuetlhes et misses en ordre par M le President Tailliar (Douar 
Dechiiste, 1877), in, 32 ^^Arr^t du Conseil du 30 mai 1681 “Le Roi consid5ie que h 
voie du concours, afin de pourvoir aux chaires vacantes, seia utile pour que celles-ci soicnt 
toujours remphes de professeurs capables pour Tinstruction de la jeunesse, le bien du public 
et pour fame de plus en plus fleurir les sciences dans cette universite ” 

Sommervogel, op cit,, p 793. 

On March 19, 1682, the Assembly of the Clergy of France voted the followmg proposi- 
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sidered Papal interference with Gallican rights and privileges. The teach- 
ing of these Articles in all Colleges, Seminaries and Religious houses of 
the Kingdom and annexed provinces was made mandatory by a Parle- 
mentary decree of March 23, 1682 Compliance with the terms of this 
statute thus afforded the Jansenists (who claimed that their doctrine had 
been condemned by the Pope, and not by a General Council), an ex- 
cellent opportunity to defend and to further their own cause. 

Although the University was forced to accept the decree, the professors 
of theology were unwilling to betray their traditional principles with 
regard to the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, and asked the king, 
March 9, 1683, to be excused from teaching the Articles because they 
weakened their position m the struggle against Jansenism, and also be- 
cause the edict had caused many students to leave Douai Angered by 
this resistance, Louis XIV ordered classes suspended, and the pay of the 
professors stopped In May, 1683 (and again in February, 1684), Inno- 
cent XI protested against the king’s interference with the freedom of 
instruction at Douai, but Louis XIV insisted that the Doctrine of the 
Clergy be taught as prescribed by law.®® As a result, courses m theology 
were resumed only when a protege of the Bishop of Arras, Jacques 
Gilbert®® was appointed Royal professor of theology, after having sworn 


tions Que samt Pierre et ses successeurs, vicaires de Jesus Christ, et que toute I’figlise 
m^me n’ont re^u de puissance de Dieu que sur les choses spirituelles et qui concernent le 
salut, et non point sur les choses temporelles et civiles Nous declarons en consequence 
que les rois et les souverams ne sont soumis a aucune puissance eccl^siastique par Fordre 
de Dicu dans les choses temporelles, II Que la pMnitude de puissance que le samt si^ge 
apostolique et les successeurs de samt Pierre, vicaires de Jesus Christ, ont sur les choses 
spirituelles, est telle que les d^crets du samt concile oecumemque de Constance dans les 
sessions IVe et Ve, approuves par le samt sidge apostohque, confirm6s par la pratique de 
toute rfighse et des pontifes remains, observes rehgieusement par toute Tfighse galhcane, 
demeurent dans toute leur force et vertu III Qu’amsi Fusage de la puissance apos- 
tohque doit ^tre r6gle suivant les canons faits par FEsprit de Dieu et consacr6s par le re- 
spect g6n6ral, que les regies, les moeurs et les constitutions rejues doivent ^tre mamtenues 
et les homes poshes par nos p^res demeurer in6branlables IV Que quoique le pape ait 
la prmcipaJe part dans les questions de foi et que ses dtoets regardent toutes les fighses, 
chaque £ghse en particuher, son jugement n^est pourtant pas iri6formable, k moms que le 
consentement de Ffiglise nhntervzenne ” 

Cf Dtehonnawe de Theologie cathohqiie, op cit , Art D^claraUon de 1682, iv, 196”197. 
^^IMd,pp 198-199 

Cf F Desmons ^X^fipiscopat de Gilbert de Choiseul (1613-89), £v6que de Toui- 
nai,’’ Annales de la SocteU hstonque et arMologtque de Tournai, ii (1907), 360-361 
E Michaud, Loms XIV et Innocent XI (Pans. Charpentier, 1882-83), iv, 116 
{ca 1656-1712), Licentiate and Doctor m Theology from the University of Douai and 
curate of Beaumetz, m the diocese of Arras Appointed to the Faculty of Theology m 1683, 
Gilbert, in 1684, was made provost of the Collegiate Church of Saint-Am^ and Chancellor 
of the University He was the author of two works, the nature of which is apparent in the 
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to teach the Four Articles Early in 1684, examinations for the purpose 
of filling vacancies in the Faculty of Theology were re-established, but 
they were restricted to candidates who were willing to take the same oath 
that Gilbert had taken Seizing this opportunity, Jansenists were soon 
masters of the Faculty, and under pretext of teaching the Doctrine of 
the Clergy, were, ironically enough, with the protection of the king, dif- 
fusing religious error The Jesuits, who were strongly entrenched m 
Douai, were the first to bring this anomaly to Louis XIV’s attention by 
their denunciation of Gilbert’s teachings and writings When these had 
been examined and declared to be Jansenistic, the king banished Gilbert 
from Douai,®® and sent professors from the Sorbonne to take over some 
of the courses m theology 

However, despite Gilbert’s disgrace, and the watchfulness of the 
King’s new appointees, Jansenism continued to be surreptitiously taught 
at the University of Douai To do this became more and more difficult in 
view of the partial reconciliation effected in 1689 between Louis XIV and 
Pope Alexander VIII, resulting in the gradual abandonment of the 
teaching of the Four Articles and the automatic elimination of the pre- 
text which had long served the Jansenists as a shield for their activities 
But undeterrred by this development, certain incumbents, while pro- 
fessing to teach Thomism,^^ persisted, with the encouragement of Gilbert, 

title of one Theses theologicaeqmsexpomt extmtmus D ac Mag Jacobus Gilbert, S Th Doctor 
%n alma Duacena Umversiiate, 1680 and Tractatus theologtco-canomcus de sedts apostohcae 
primatu, de conciliorum oecumemcorum auctontate et tnfatlhbthtaie, de regum m temponhus 
ah omn% potestate humana libertate, auctore eximio D Jac Gilberto Belga theologiae doctor e, 
(Douai Nicolas d’Assigiiies, 1687), in-8 Cf Desmons, op at , p 361 
361 

88 At Louis XIV’s request, Francois de Harlay de Champ vallon (1625-95), Archbishop 
of Pans, appointed a commission composed of Doctors from the Sorbonne (Pirot, Robert, 
Lestocq) and the College of Navarre (Saussoy, Guischaid) to examine Gilbert’s treatises, 
and notes taken in his courses A condemnation of his doctrines was filed on January 21, 
1687 Gilbert was ordered to retue from the University on March 1, 1687 — Cf Antoine 
Arnauld (Euvres (Pans D’Arnoy, 1775), n, 764— and exiled to Samt-Quentin An appeal 
made to Bossuet (Letter of May 12, 1687 Cf Urbain et Levesque, op at , ni, 345-346 n), 
and one made to the Kmg (Cf Desmons, op at , p 361), failed to stay his sentence Gilbert, 
after a letraction made at Lille on July 27, 1687, reversed himself in a letter to Quesnel, 
and from Saint Quentm contmued by letter to influence conditions at Douai In 1692, he 
was relegated to Saint-Flours, thence to Thiers, and finally to the fortress of Pierre Encise 
at Lyon, where he died Cf Avrigny, H R d’ Memoires chronologtques et dogmatiques pour 
server d I’hstotre eccUstasUque depms 1600 jusqu’en 1716 s 1 1739, iii, 287 et seq • 
Desmons, op at , pp 361-364 Urbain et Levesque, op at , m, 346, n 

88 Ihtd , xm, 518 ^8 Cf Dickonnatre de Thiologu cathohque, op, cit , iv, 202-204 

Fenelon voices frequent complamts on this score Cf F^nelon, op at , iii-v (Ouvrages 
sur le Jans6nisme), and vu-vm (Correspondance), e g , “Je ne dois pas omettre une chose 
importante C’est que ies Jans6mstes, pour mieux persuader que le Jansdnisme n’est qu’un 
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in the dissemination of Jansenistic ideas In 1690, the Fourhene de Douat'^^ 
unmasked the principal offenders (De Ligny, Lalleu, Rivette), and caused 
their expulsion from Douai. As a consequence of this new scandal, the 
customary concours for replacements m the Faculty of Theology was 
abolished 

The morale and conditions at the University having grown steadily 
worse during the intervening years, the King, m 1702, was asked to re- 
establish the examination as a means of saving the institution, and es- 
pecially the Faculty of Theology, from certain rum Before acting, 
however, Louis XIV appointed a commission, consisting of MM Maril- 
lac, Voisin, Argouges de Ranes, Bossuet and Le Blanc, to investigate the 
situation Bossuet was immediately solicited by the Bishop of Arras, 
and the Rector of the University, Monnier de Richardin^® for aid in re- 
organizing the various Faculties, apparently by a return to the system 
formerly m practice Friendly to M de Rochechouart, and, on occasion 
to the Jansenists, though inviolably opposed to their doctrine, Bossuet 
appears to have favored the proposalJ*^ 

Fenelon, more wary of Jansemst intrigue, and better informed than 
Bossuet about the complicated politico-religious struggle being waged by 
the rival factions for the control of Douai, was, on the contrary, firmly 
opposed to re-establishmg the concours at that time and under the exist- 
ing circumstances. Fear that the Jansenists, through the favoritism of the 
Bishop of Arras, and the exclusion of the Jesuits, might dominate the 
University, extended even to the commission itself Conceding the need 

fantome, ne cessent de se confondre avec les Thomistes Ils se moquent de ceux doiit ils 
prennent le manteau pour se couvrir Ils se disent tous Thomistes depuis quelques temps, 
et les Thomistes font bien pis que de les avouer, car ils deviennent tous Jansenistes’’ (Cf 
Letter 21, Fenelon au Due de BeauviUiers (30 novembre 1699) 

An anonymous writer, signing with the imtials A A (presumably for Antome Arnauld, 
the Jansemst leader), succeeded, by a cruel hoax and false promises, in having De Ligny 
and his colleagues declare their adhesion to Jansenistic principles m letters which were 
ultimately used to convict them Cf Chroniques de Douai, op c%t , iii, 43-46. See also, D’ 
Avngny op at , in, 270 et seq ; and Les Nouvelles EccUstastiques. s 1 1737, pp 81-84 
Cf Urbain et Levesque, op at , xm, 522,n 

Ihtd,, xiii, 397, n Ihzd , xm, 394-395 (Letter of July 25, 1702) 

Ihtd , XIII, 397-398 (Letter of July 28, 1702) , and a M knowe sur VUmversUi de Domy, 
xin, 517-532 Sommer vogel, op, at , p 794. 

Wntmg to the Duke of Beauvilhers on July 24, 1702, F6nelon expresses himself as 
follows . . 'T® vous deuoir reparler des affaires de Douay Je sai que M de Manllac 

s’est souuent d6clar6 auec chaleur centre les Jesuites sur cette affaire M d Argouges, genre 
de M Peietier, ne leur sera pas fauorable, selon les apparences. M. Voysm a toujours paru 
preuenu contre eux. M. Leblanc a 6t6 mis hors de Fintendance de Rouen, pour y auoir 6te 
conuameu de fauoriser le passage des Merits du parti jansemste Le roi a-t-ii oubli6 un fait 
si d6cisif? Enfin vous connoissez M. de Meaux Ne pourroit>on point ouunr les yeux du 
Roi. Si on r6tablit la liberty de cette uniuersit6, elle fera en ce pais des maux irr^parables. 
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of reform, and not opposed in principle to a concours, Fenelon favored the 
postponement of the examination until such time as Douai might have a 
sufficient number of professors ^'zeles pour la saine doctrine . . Alors on 
pourroit retablir la liberte du concours pour les places des professeurs 
qui vacqueroient, parce qu^on seroit assure des juges du concours, et 
qu’on pourroit attirer de bons sujets pour se presenter au concours dans 
les cas de vacances Ainsi cette uniuersite se retabliroit et se purifieroit 
tout ensemble . Whether or not F&elon’s letters to Beauvillieis, 
together with the Memoires we are about to consider, influenced Louis 
XIV^s action in any way is uncertain However, the fact remains that the 
commission which the King had appointed to institute reforms at Douai 
was suspended by his order before it had made any recommendations 

According to the editors^^ of the Versailles and Pans editions of Fene- 
lon’s works and correspondence the Memoire sur Vctat du Diocese de 
Camhrai par rapport au J ansemsme^ et sur les moyens d^y arrtter les 
progrh de Verreur (Vol iv, pp 450-451), dated September, 1702, is sup- 
posed to be the document referred to by Fenelon, in his letter of Septem- 
ber 7, 1702, to the Duke of Beauvilliers Their classification and alloca- 
tion of the above Mimoire is manifestly based on the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Douai is mentioned in one section of its contents. It is true, 
that, in this particular compte-rendu of conditions in his Archdiocese, 
Fenelon, alarmed at the progress of Jansenism, suggests, as the best 
means of arresting the indoctrination of his province: first, that the King 
exclude all ecclesiastics who had studied at Louvain (source of the 
heresy) from all offices and benefices, secondly, that Douai, where abuse 
was rampant, and teaching at a low level, be strengthened with a num- 
ber of able and orthodox professors before ‘da liberty du concours'^ be 
re-established; thirdly, that provisions be made for the building and 


. Pendant que le Roi d’Espagne repnme Ferreur ^ Louuain, faudra-t-il qu’elle trouue son 
r6fuge a Douay, et que le Roi Fy protege contre son intention' Des qu’on les laissera faire 
ils seront maitres de tout, et nous n’aurons pas d’etudes qui ne soient coiiompues ” Cf 
JW,p791 

Cf Mimotre sur V&tat du Bioche de Camhrai, op ctt , iv, 451 
80 Cf. Urbain et Levesque, op. c%t , xm, 429-431 (De Bossuet k Antoine de Noailles, 27 
octobre 1702 ) 

8^ Fenelon, op cU , vii, 238 

Les gens qu on avoit exiles pour FafEaire du faux Arnanld, sont tons revenus. M. 
Gilbert mtoe, qnoique rel^gu6 Men loin, donne depuis quelques ann^es en pleine libert<S, 
les canomcats de saint Am^, qui sont k sa nonomation, et il y a d^j^ mis les sujets les plus 
ardens pour le jans6nisme, de sorte que Douai est rempli des plus forts sujets de ce parti 
Pour remedier k ce mal il faudroit qu’on engage^t, s’ll se pouvoit, M Gilbert de se d6mettre 
de son b^nifice. . ” Cf Memoire sur P&at du Diocise de Camhrai. 
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maintenance of a diocesan Seminary at Cambrai.®^ But although specific 
recommendations are outlined in this compendium, no reference other 
than a general one is made to Jansenism or to the concours at Douai 

The first sentence of the opening paragraph of Fenelon's letter of the 
date indicated above states definitely, on the other hand, that the 
memorandum which he enclosed for the Duke of Beauvilliers was, to 
quote him directly, a ^^memoire sur les affaires de Douay The same 
passage discloses furlhei that the Memoire m question was expressly 
written to reassure Beauvilliers with regard to a technicality concerning 
the origin of the concours at the University of Douai, evidently in answer 
to an objection made by the Duke to Fenelon, as to the legality of the 
course which the Archbishop of Cambrai was advising the King to pursue 
in rehabilitating that institution 

Obviously the contents of the Memoire sur V&at du Dioche de Cam- 
hra% and those of the Memoire described m Fenelon’s communication to 
Beauvilliers are quite dissimilar The fact that the treatment of Douai in 
the first of the foregoing documents is general, and in the second very 
specific, excludes the possibility of the two being the same Memoire 
There can be no doubt therefore that Fenelon wrote at least two mem- 
oranda in which the University of Douai figured, and that the editors 
have substituted the Memoire sur V£tat du Diocese de Cambrai for another 
Memoire, which was unknown to them, or unavilable, or which they 
finally elected to suppress. A glance at the Memoire sur Douay, ^ which 
follows, and which is here reproduced for the first time, will show, we 
think, conclusively, that it, and not the document hitherto published as 
such, is the Mimoire to which Fenelon makes allusion in his letter of 
September 7, 1702.^^ 


MEMOIRE SUR DOUAY 


[September 7, 1702] 

1 II est certain que le concours pour les chaires de professeurs dans Puniuersite 
de Douay, n^a 6te etabli ni par le decret du Pape,^® m par les lettres de Philippe 2®^ 

Cf X Sackebant, Fenelon ei le s^mmaire de Camhrat (Cambrai Deligne, 1902) 

From the Morgan Collection, Fenelon’s Autograph Letters V 12 E 8 pages, 22 5X17 
cm , written on both sides The manuscript is m F^nelon’s handwriting, but is not signed 
The determination of the exact date of the composition of the Memoire sur VEtal du 
Diocese de Cambrai is a problem m itself and exceeds the scope of this paper Although we 
believe that the approximative dale of September 1702 given to it by Fenelon’s editors is in- 
correct, we can only hazard a guess that this Mimoire was wiitten before the appomtment 
of the Royal Commission for the reorganization of the University of Douai, the date of 
which is uncertain, but which can roughly be set as late June or early July of 1702. 

Paul IV (1555-59). Philip II (1527-98), Kmg of Spain. 
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fondateur de cette uniuersite,®® ni par aucun statut L’uniuersite de Louuam,^® 
dont celie de Douay est une espece de colonie, et sur le modelle de laquelle elle 
a ete instituee, n^a jamais pratiqu6, et ne pratique encore aujourdhuy aucun 
concours li n’y a ni regie, ni statut, qui autorise cet usage 

2 II est vrai seulement que le Roi Tan 1681®*’ ordonna par une declaration le 
concours, a moms que lesprouiseurs du dot^^ne jugeassent plus a propos de faire 
monter a la place vacante le plus ancien des professeurs qui restent audessous, 
et les autres qui le suiuent, en sorte que le concours^^ n’eut lieu, que pour la 
derniere de toutes les chaires, qui vaqueroit en ce cas 

3 Ce changement fut fait en vue d’lntroduire dans les chaires de celtc uni- 

uersite des theologiens etrangers, qui pussent s’y introduce par la iibcrte du 
concours, et par les affiches qu’on en feroit en France de tous costez, parceque 
les theologiens de Tuniuersite^® refusoient d’enseigner la doctrine que le clerge de 
France vouloit etablir sur la faillibilite du Pape, et sur Findependance du 1cm- 
porel des Rois a i’egard du S [aint] Siege En effet on y introduisit 

aussitost dez le premier concours le Sieur Gilbert,^® qui fut le seul a se presenter 
pour concounr, et qui offrit d’enseigner les 4 propo[siti]ons du clerge de France, 
pend[an]t que tous ceux^^ de Punmersite refusoient d^en faire autant 

4 De plus on enuoya a Douay M d’Espalongue®® Docteur de Sorbonne, 
lequel fut charg6 de veiiler®^ sur tous les autres par rapport ^ cette doctrine 
contraire i celie des ultramontains Voila ce qui a commence a changer Fordre 
ancien et naturel de cette uniuersit^ Jusques la le Roi 6toit libre conformemcnt 
aux iettres de PhiUippe 2 de ne choisir, ou du moins de n’admettre d’autrcs 
professeurs, que ceux quhl jugeroit propres a cette fonction C’est encore le Roi 
d'Espagne qui choisit les professeurs a Louuain On sait qu’il en est de meme 
a Paris, dont Funiuersite est la mere, et le modelle de ces deux autres On n’a 
jamais vu en aucune d'elles nulle trace de concours II est done tout nouueau a 
Douay, il y est etabli centre Finstitution de Funiuersit6, et centre son usage 
depuis son origine II y est etabli par le Roi seul, sans aucune confirmafti]on du 

Founded according to Patent Letters issued at Madrid, January 19, 1562 Cf G 
Garden, Lafondahon de VumverstU de Domt (Pans Alcan, 1892), p 166 
89 Word crossed out 

Arrdt du Conseil du 30 avril 1681 (Archives Nationales E 1811), reproduced m full by 
Urbam et Levesque, op cit , xin, 522-524, n 

A conxtnission established m 1571, consisting of a treasurer, the rector of the University, 
two professors and two aldermen It administered university funds, enforced the statu tes[ 
and provided professors when vacancies occurred Cf Cardon , op at , p 277 
Woid crossed out ^3 Word crossed out See note 62 

Word crossed out as See note 66 Word crossed out 

Francois d’Espalung^e (ca 1650-94), theologian and teacher He studied at Saint 
Magloire and took his Licentiate in Theology in 1674, and his doctorate in 1676 He served 
for a time as Preceptor to the son of Colbert, Minister and Secretary of State. D’Espalungue 
then became a Professor Theology at the Sorbonne, where he distinguished himself as a 
teacher With a fellow theologian, Tournely, he was sent by the King to Douai, in May, 
1688, to replace Gilbert, and to head the Royal Semmary Cf Bavin, V Quarante-cinq 
assembles de la Sorbonne, p. 159 Cited by Urbam et Levesque, op, cU , XHi, 518. n. 
pour” crossed out 
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Pape II y est etabli pour une occasion passagere, qui cesse La m^me puissance 
qui I'a ajoute aux regies de Funiuersite, est plemement libre de le retrancber. 
II faut bien moins de pouuoir pour remettre les choses dans leur etat nature!, 
et origmel, que pour le tirer de son institution, et de sa perpetuelle pratique. 
Le Roi est done pleinem[en]t libre de reuoquer ce qu'il a fait 

5 100 Lg ordonnant le concours pour des chaires de professeurs, 

n’a pas pretendu renoncer au droit de confirmer r6Iu et au pouuoir d’exclurre les 
sujets suspects en matiere de foi Le Roi auoit le droit de cboisir, et de nommer 
II a bien voulu laisser choisir par les juges du concours, mais il lui reste au moins 
le droiF°^ de confirma[ti]on, et d^exclusion Dans les lieux mtoes, ou le Roi laisse 
faire des elections canoniques, co[mm]e dans les abbayes chefs d’ordre, il ne laisse 
pas d^auoir un commissaire, pour veiUer sur Pelection et pour exclurre de sa part, 
tous les sujets qui lui seroient suspects On ne peut faire aucune comparaison 
entre les elections des concours, qui ne sont fondees que par la pure concession 
du Roi fondateur de Funiuersite, qui remet gratuitement son droit de nommer, 
et les elections canoniques dans lesquelles le Roi n^a aucun droit d’entrer On 
peut juger par la, si le Roi doit auoir quelque scrupule, de^*^^ se reseruer le droit 
de confirma[ti]on et d ^exclusion des sujets suspects ou non suspects en mati6re 
de foi, lors qu^il donne gratuitement la liberte du concours dans Funiuersite de 
Douay. 

6 De quatre professeurs elus^°^ par la voye du concours depuis Fan 1681, il 
y en a trois que sa Majesty a ete oblig6e d^exiler pour le Jansenisme Le premier 
fut le sieur Gilbert,^^^ qui donna publiquemenF®® dans Fecole de Douay, des 
cents d^une doctrine si outree, que M FEu [^que] d’Arras fort oppose aux 
jesuites,^®® et preuenu d’une grande confiance pour le parti oppose, ne crut 
pas se pouuoir dispenser de censurer ces ecrits, et la faculte de Paris ayant ete 
consultee,^^^ ce prelat, condamna les ecrits du sieur Gilbert On sait que le meme 
sieur Gilbert etant exile a S [amt] Quentin conseruoit un commerce de doctrine 
auec les autres du meme parti, qui eclatta par Fafiaire du faux Arnauld.^®^ 11 ne 
s’agit point d^exammer le tort de ceux qui se seruirent de cette fiction, pour 
decouurir les partisans du Jansenisme Cette fiction est sans doute inexcusable 
et tr6s odieuse Mais Fextr6me tort de ceux qui userent de cette indigne fiction ne 
diminue en rien le venm de Fheresie, qui a ete decouuerte par cette mauuoise 
voye Trois des quatre professeurs elus par la voye du concours depuis vingt ans 
son demeurez conuaincus dans cette affaire du faux Arnauld, d^auoir souscrit a 
une doctrine manifestem[en]t heretique. On peut juger par la, la liberte du 
concours n’est pas tr6s dangereuse dans cette uniuersite L'experience decide 
clairement. Tout au moms il est capital que le Roi, a qui demeure le droit de 
confirma[ti]on pour les professeurs elus, refuse sa confirma[ti]on a ceux qui seront 
suspects de fauoriser une heresie qui est si reelle en celui-la. 

7. Si on veut remonter a la source, on trouuera que la pluspart de ceux qui sont 

“enfin'^ crossed out “d’61ection” crossed out Word crossed out. 

^'depuis F6tabli” crossed out See note 62 ‘'des Cents’" crossed out 

See note 61 The Jansenist party See note 68 

See note 72 “ie^^ crossed out 
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juges naturals du concours, sont tons dans les^^^ memes sentiments, que le sieur 
Gilbert, et ies autres exiiez ont tant soutenu Ils pourront user d'equiuoque et 
eluder Ies questions, mais si on veut les presser d’une maniere cxacte et precise 
surii 2 le vrai sens des propos[iti]ons de Jansenius,^i3 et sur Fautorite de Feglise 
pour condamner un texte dans son sens nature!, on sera etonne de leurs restric- 
tions mentaies, et du fonds de la doctrine corrompue a laqueile ils sont attachez 

8 On en peut juger par les theses que les concourants viennent de soutenir, 
depuis quails se croyent puissamment protegez, et que dailleurs les juges nommez 
leur sont ouuertement fauorables Malgre les termes captieux, dont ils veulent 
deguiser leurs sentiments, on verra quhls renouuellent la doctrine de Baius,^^^ 
et de Jans emus 

Que sera ce, si on^^® abondonne cette uniuersite dans les mams de ses corrup- 
teurs, et si eUe forme dans ce meme esprit tons les etudiants qui rempliront les 
pastorats, et tons les autres emplois ecc[iesias]tiques des dioceses voisins On 
peut dire de ceux quF^® feroient scrupule de conseiiler au Roi d’user de son droit, 
pour arrester cette contagion manifeste like trepidaue^unt Umore, uhi non erat 
iimor 

9 II semble que le meiUeur seroit que le Roi pour quelque tem[p]s contre 
ie Jansemsme ce quhl a fait^^® en faueur des propo[siti]ons du clerge II enuoya 
a Douay des professeurs etrangers, qui etoient des docteurs dc Sorbonne comme 
M [essieujrs d^Espalongue et Tournelli Aussi bien Funiuersite de Pans cst eilc 
la mere et la source des uniuersitez de Louuain et de Douay. II est naturcl de 
rechercher des sujets dans la premiere source^^^ pour renouueller les uniuersitez 
dechues Des professeurs qui seroient choisis a Paris par le Roi, et par exemple 
dans la societe de Sorbonne, et qui seroient opposez au Jansemsme sans chaleur, 
redresseroient bientost les etudes de^^^ Funiuersite de Douay, aprez quoi on 
pourroit, SI on le jugeoit a propos, lui donner la liberte du concours 

Bernard A Facte axj 

College of Mount Saint Vincent 


111 Word crossed out “la** crossed out 

a) Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638), Bishop of Ypres, and author of the Augustinus 
(1640) Cf Ibid , Art Jansimsme^ vnr, 318-530 (b) “sur’^ crossed out 

Bams or Michel de Bay (1513-89), theologian of the University of Louvain, and 
a precursor of Jansenism, whose doctrmes on Grace and Free Will weie condemned as 


heretical by Pms V, m 1567, and Gregory XIII, m 1579. Cf. Dichonnam de TMohgte 
cathoUque^ Art Bams , op c%t ^ n, 38-111 


“laisse’’ crossed out Word crossed out 


Cf The Holy Bible translated jrom the Vulgate^ Douay Version, op , Ps 52 v 6 
“They have not called upon God There have they trembled for fear where no fear was ” 
118 Fegard du’^ crossed out “pour” crossed out 

Honore Tourneiy (1658-1729), who, after brilliant studies at the Sorbonne, where he 
obtamed the Licentiate and Doctorate in Theology in 1686, became a noted theologian and 
polemist He was sent to Douai by the Kmg in May 1688 to bolster the Faculty of Theology, 
and IS supposed, by some historians, to have authored the Fourhene de Douay (see note 72) 
In 1692, Tourneiy returned to Pans to teach Theology at the Sorbonne Fie wrote several 
treatises and engaged in many of the rehgious disputes of the period Cf Feret, P. La 
F acuUe de Thtologie de Pans et ses Docteurs les plus cl?<^&m(Paris : Picard, 1910), vn, 207-216. 
^ “des sujets” crossed out, ^ “cette” crossed out. 
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LA JEUNESSE DE DIDEROT: QUELQUES PRECISIONS 

I nexactitude des Mimoires de Mme de Vandeul a toujours ete, en 
J plusieurs endroits, suspecte. La correspondance de Diderot nous a 
reveie quelques mcompatibilites et a fourni matiere a quelques deduc- 
tions nouvelles, cet article en resume les conclusions 
On salt que Diderot a ete re^u maitre-es-arts le 2 septembre 1732 II 
serai t evidemment tres utile de savoir a quelle date il est entre au bureau 
de Clement de Ris Les diverses conjectures ont place cet evenement 
entre 1732 et 1739 Cependant une simple dMuction permet d’en fixer 
la date ou du moins Fannee 

II faut nous porter au moment ou Diderot a quitte ce bureau Prive 
des subventions paternelles, il s’est vite trouve a court d^argent et a em- 
prunte certames sommes a un Langrois de ses amis, nomme Foucou. 
Ces emprunts n’ont pas continue tihs longtemps D^abord le pere les 
rembourse, pendant une periode de grace qufil accorde a son fils pour 
qu’il se decide a choisir un etat, mais bientdt, excede par son obstmation, 
il ecrit a M. Foucou pour arreter cette source de revenu. Cette lettre, nous 
le savons grace aux publications de M. Babelon, fut ecrite le 23 mai 1736 
D^apres ces faits, amsi que par le ton que prend Diderot pere, il est cer- 
tain que celui-ci a attendu quelques mois tout au plus avant d’envoyer 
sa lettred Done Diderot a quitte le bureau de Clement pendant Phiver 
de 1736 D ’autre part, Mme de Vandeul et tous les critiques s’accordent 
pour attribuer a son sejour chez le procureur une duree de deux annees. 
Il s’ensuit qu’il y est entre dans Thiver 1733-1734 2 Amsi se trouve 
etablie, selon toute probabilite, une des dates les plus contestees de la 
vie de Diderot. 

Il en resulte une consequence importante. Que faisait Diderot pendant 
I’mtervalle entre la conclusion de ses etudes (2 septembre 1732) et son 
entree chez Clement de Ris, de douze a seize mois plus tard^ M R. 
Salesses, en avan^ant Fhypothese si interessante que Diderot aurait fait 
de nouvelles eludes, cette fois en theologie, s’efforce de se menager une 
p6riode libre, et essaie de reculer jusques vers 1739 Fentree chez le pro- 
cureur.^ Une deduction tres simple lui aurait epargne cette peine. Il 

^ Cf Correspondance inMe de Diderot, €6. Babelon (Pans NRF, 1931), t. 2 “Voil^ la 
quittance d’arr^t^ du compte final avec M Foucou de Pans Je lui ai ^ent une lettre le 23 
mai 1736, de ne iien avancer I Diderot m le prendre chez lui, qu’ii devait etre chez le pro- 
cureur ” 

® M Babelon admet que Diderot a quitt6 le bureau en 1736 et qu’il y est rest6 deux ans, 
mais au lieu de faire une deduction trfe facile, dit quhl y est entr6 en 1732, peu apres le 
d^cernement de son dipl6me (op cit , p 9) 

® R Salesses 'Les Myst^res de la jeunesse de Diderot, Mercure de France, cclvih (15 
d^cembre 1937), 500 
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La Jeunesse de Diderot 


existe une pendant laquelle Diderot pouvait etre a la Sorbonne: elle 
s^^end tres commodement a travers Fintervalle mexplique que nous 
venons de signaler 

C’est surtout pour les relations de Diderot avec Antoinette Champion 
que les Memotres de Mme de Vandeul sont mcomplets et inexacts Tout 
d’abordj leur liaison commence un an plus tard qu’on ne le pense com- 
munement. II fait sa connaissance en 1742, et non en 1741, comme le 
disent les Memoires et comme le repetent tous les biographes 
II est un peu surprenant que M Babelon et M Andre Billy n’aient ni 
Fun ni Fautre remarque un saut bizarre dans leurs recits Dans Fouvrage 
de M, Billy, on lit que Diderot connait Antoinette ^^en 1741,’^ se fait 
admettre aupres d’elle par une ruse, enfin avoue sa deception et part 
pour obtenir le consentement de sa famille en decembre 1741 , puis nous 
apprenons tout d’un coup que Diderot, peu apres son arrivee a Langres, 
a ete emprisonne dans un convent par son pere qui communique son 
action Mme Champion dans une lettre datee du fer fevrier 1743} 
D’apres M Babelon, ils se connaissent en 1741 et le retour au foyer 
paternel a lieu en decembre 1742 ^ Or, dans ces deux recits, que fait-on de 
Fannee 1742^ II est certain que Diderot n^est pas reste treize mois a 
Langres. D ’autre part, il est tout aussi Evident a qui connait les faits et 
les documents — et M, Babelon est le premier a le dire — qu’avant d’aller 
a Langres il n’a pas courtise Nanette pendant une annge entiere. EvL 
demment, la date donnee par Mme de Vandeul est un a-peu-pres; c’est 
en 1742 que Diderot rencontra celle qu’il devait epouser. 

D’ailleurs ces deux biographes, malgre leur manque de precision, nous 
donnent Fimpression qu’avant son depart Diderot a frequente Antoi- 
nette quelques semaines a peine. ^‘Nanette est devenue rapidement sa 
maitresse. Diderot a promis d’epouser,” et puis le voyage a Langres.® 
Mais les choses ne vont pas si vite, meme en amour. Si nous considerons 
attentivement les faits connus, Fhistoire s’eclaircira d’elle-m^me 
Entre le debut de leur liaison et le voyage a Langres il y a trois evene- 
ments connus* la fameuse ruse des chemises par laquelle Diderot s’in- 
troduit chez les Champion, la decision d’epouser et celle de parlir. Or, 
nous savons exactement quel jour Diderot a quitte Paris pour retourner 
a sa ville natale: c’est le 7 d&embre 1742 ^ Cette date nous fournit done 
un point de repke. 

* Dtderot (Pans* les Editions de France, 1932), pp 66-69 

^Op a^pp 15-16 UM. 

^ L^etablissement de cette date est donn6 dans notre 6tude, La Correspmdance de Dtderotf 
son intBret documentavre^ psychologtque et liM^raire (New York* Kingsley Press, 1939), p 
109 Nous nous permettons de r6p6ter ici nos d6ductions. La huiti^me lettre de Diderot 
a sa fiancee est dat6e du 24 decembre 1742 Diderot y dit qubl ne lui avail pas 6cril le 
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D’apres les Mimoires, Diderot, locataire dans la m^me maison que 
les Champion, avait d&jk visite ces dames plusieurs fois avant d^imagmer 
sa ruse On salt a present que cette heureuse coincidence n’est qu^un 
mensonge du “philosophe” ou de Mme de Vandeul, mvente sans doute 
pour expliquer avec plus de decence le debut de son amitie avec An- 
toinette Les circonstances de leur premiere rencontre, probablement tres 
passagere, demeurent inconnues Mais il est a presumer que le jeune 
libertm, allume par la beaute de la lingere, ne laissa passer que fort peu 
de jours avant de mettre a Fexecution son artifice perfide. 

Mais apres que les Champion ont consenti a lui fabriquer des chemises, 
il faut du temps pour faire venir Tetoffe (de Langres, et par Tintermedi- 
aire de Pierre La Sallette), et encore du temps pour Touvrage, qui 
n^cessite plusieurs essayages Lorsque le travail est acheve, Diderot con- 
tinue ses visites jusqu’a ce que s’eveillent les soup^ons de la bonne mere ® 
Ces dermeres visites ne purent pas durer tres longtemps, en tout cas, 
puisqu’il s’etait introduit chez elles sous pretexte qu’il entrerait bientdt 
dans un seminaire Diderot doit avouer sa tromperie, la paix est faite et 
Ton s’accorde sur le manage, mais pas tout de suite, et pas avant que 
le philosophe n’ait verse de chaudes larmes,® et alors a condition d’ob- 
tenir la benediction paternelle Par consequent, de la rencontre a Faveu, 
il faudrait compter, tres approximativement, six semaines ou deux mois. 

Combien de temps a pu se passer entre la decision du mariage et le 
depart? Quelques jours au plus, d’apres tons les biographes du philoso- 
phe Cependant il y a entre les deux amants une correspondance qui ap- 
partient tres clairement a cette periode de leurs relations. Diderot ecri- 
vait a Langres, pour essayer de retablir des relations plus amicales, pour 
preparer le terrain a la demande quhl devait faire.^® H61as, papa n’a pas 
Fair d'etre trop indulgent, il msiste tou jours pour que son fils prenne un 
etat Alors Nanette commence a s’impatienter et a s’aigrir, et le voyage 
est decide Nous possedons six lettres de Diderot a sa fiancee qui appar- 
tiennent a cette periode intermMiaire; y en avait-il d’autres^ Quoi quhl 
en soit, on ne pent pas compter moins d’un mois. 

vendredi pr^c^dent, parce qu^ii 6tait malade Le 24 d^cembre 1742 tombe un iundij le 
vendredi pri^c^dent fut done le 21 d^cembre La septi^me lettre fut 6cnte *lundy, mais 
ne porte pas de date Ce ne pent 6tre que lundi, le 17 d6cembre (Il faut rejeter le 10 d6ceni- 
bre parce qu’il est Evident, en lisant ces lettres, que celle du 24 d6cembre est la deuxieme 
lettre 6crite de Langres, et que Diderot n’a laiss6 passer qu’un vendredi sans ^crire ) Or, 
k la fin de la septitoe lettre, il dit qu'il ne salt pas la date, mais que e'est le dmdme jour 
depuis son depart de Pans Par consequent, il a quitte Paris le 7 decembre 1742 

® Cf Memoires de Mme de Vandeul, dans Diderot, (Euvres, 6d Ass6zat et Tourneux 
(1875-^77), 1, xxxviii. 

3 Cf. Babelon, op at , p 28' “les larmes que j’ai versees lorsque j'6tais sur le point de te 
perdre ” Ihd , p 23. 
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De tous ces faits il resulte que Tintervalle entre la date ou Diderot 
fait connaissance avec Antoinette et son depart pour Langres se trouve 
limite a trois mois environ. II part pour Langres le 7 decembre 1742 et 
passe cbez lui cmq joyeuses semames Presse par Pimpatiente Nanette, 
li fait sa demande au milieu de janvier, suivent les scenes orageuses et 
puis Fempnsonnement par Lettre de cachet a la fin de ce mois. On ignore 
la duree de cette detention, mais nous avons Fimpression que Diderot n^a 
pas laisse passer bien des jours avant de s’enfuir* autrement fi auiait 
surement mis dans la lettre quhl a ecrite a Nanette, pen apres son evasion, 
une allusion quelconque, peut-6tre amoureuse, peut-etre plaintive et 
amke, au temps perdu et a la duree de ses souffrances II ne parait pas 
ressentir non plus le besom d’expliquer un long silence Ce doit etre au 
mois de fevrier que Diderot rentre a Pans. 

Tout ce qu’on sait de la periode suivante c’est que leuis rapports sont 
tantot amicaux ou amoureux, tantdt refroidis ou brouilles Mais la tena- 
cite du philosophe persiste a travers ces peripeties et le manage clandestin 
est enfin celebre le six novembre 1743, a peu pres treize mois apres le 
debut de leur liaison Remarquons en passant que Mine dc Vandeul cst 
aussi incertame de Pannee du manage de ses parents que de Pannee de 
leur rencontre. A s^en tenir aux dates qu^elle nous donne pour Pun et 
pour Pautre — 1744 et 1741 — Diderot aurait connu Antoinette pendant 
trois annees avant de Pepouser, une absurdite que personne n’a relevee 

Antoinette, qui 6tait plus agfe que Diderot de trois ans et sept mois,^^ 
est n6e le 22 fevner 1710 Au moment de son manage elle etait done 
dans sa trente-quatrieme annee Dependant un erudit qui a examine 
Pacte du manage affirme qu’a ce moment-la elle avait trente-deux ans 
Se peut-il qu’Antoinette ait menti a cette occasion pour se rajeunir dhin 
an aux yeux de son mari^ 

Une autre erreur s’est glissee dans les Memotres. Mme de Vandeul nous 
informe que sa mere et sa grand^mere avaient vecu ^^paisibles et heu- 
reuses pendant dix ou douze ans’’ depuis qu’Antomette avait quitte Ic 
convent j’usqu’a Pintrusion du philosophe Sa mere avait trois ans lors- 
qu’elle arriva a Pans (1713) et seize ans quand elle sortit du convent 
(done en 1726), par consequent elles vecurent paisibles apres cet evene- 
ment pendant seize annees (le chiffre de douze ans repoiTerait la ren- 

Diderot lui-m^me a tr^s mauvaise m^moire pour les dates, on ie remarque unc dou/aine 
de fois en lisant sa correspondance La date exacte d’un 6v6nement, la dur^e de la liaison 
avec SopHe, et m^me son 4ge precis — n’en est jamais si^r 
^ M. Billy dit dans un endroit que ia difference est de trois ans, et quelqucs pages plus 
lorn qu’elle est de quatre ans {op at , pp 66, 73) D’api^s Ass6zat et M Jal, elle n’6tait 
son ain6e que de deux ans (Cf CEuvres,i,XKnx) Qi Babelon, 11 

Ibtd.j L’erudit etait M Jal. Ibid , p xxxvxi. 
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centre avec Diderot a 1738) et elles etaient a Paris depuis vingt-neuf 
ans — et non depuis qumze ans comme le dit M Babelon par une meprise 
evidente 

La correspondance recemment publiee prouve aussi la faussete des 
Mimotres quant a la pretendue rupture entre les amants au moment du 
retour de Diderot a Pans, apres son evasion Ce petit mensonge est-il 
dH aux soins de Mme de Vandeul ou plutdt aux soucis de ses parents, 
peut-etre de sa mere? 

Toute I’histoire anterieure de la liaison nous porte a supposer, il est 
vrai, des querelles frequentes pendant les huit mois a venir. Ce qui est 
sur, poiirtant, e’est qubl n^y a pas eu de rupture non plus dans les se- 
mames qui precedent la decision finale en faveur du manage clandestm. 
Selon les MemotreSj que suivent la plupart des biographes, une brouiile 
definitive se serait produite, Diderot apres un temps plus ou moms long 
serait tombe malade, et le bruit de sa maladie 6tant parvenu a Antoi« 
nette, une visite et une r&onciliation auraient amene a prendre le pas 
decisif Seul M Babelon a ete a m^me de constater que “leurs relations 
ont ete au contraire mterrompues et non renouees par la maladie/’^® Une 
lecture attentive de la lettre qui precMe la visite d^Antoinette permet 
d’apporter quelques pr&isions Les querelles ont commence — ou re- 
commence — un mois avant cette visite; cependant les amants ont con- 
tinue a se voir, certainement a s’ecrire: “car a juger de vos idees par la 
dureti de vos famous, que voulez-vous que je pense sinon que depuis un 
mois vous afectez de d^sirer ce que vois craignez reellement d’obtenir 
Lorsque Diderot devient malade, apres Firritation de ces querelles, 
Antoinette est trop excedee pour venir le voir. Puisque cette periode 
entierc ne dure qu’un mois, la maladie de Diderot peut se compter par 
jours et non par semaines ou par mois. Pendant sa maladie, Antoinette 
ne Pa done pas vu, cependant, n’ayant pas de ses nouvelles depuis 
plusieurs jours — procede maccoutume — elle envoie chez lui un ami com- 
mun (qui s’appelle apparemment Duval). Celui-ci revient avec un r6cit 
alarmant, el Antoinette, attendrie et repentante, annonce par eent a son 
amant que le lendemam elle viendra le voir. C’est alors que Diderot lui 
repond par la lettre que nous possedons. 

On salt que Diderot s’est lie avec Mme de Puisieux peu avant la pub- 
lication de VEssai sur le mtnte et la vertu (1745).^^ Mais combien de 
temps leur liaison a-t-elle dure? Mme de Vandeul declare, en racontant 
comment son pere s’est evad6 de Vincennes pour surprendre sa mai- 
tresse avec un autre ami, que “cette petite aventure acc61era sa rupture 
avec Mme de PuisieuxP^^^ 

Op , p 11 Ihd , p. 39, la lettre de Diderot k sa fiancee Ihd , p 18 

Ihd , p 40 (JEuvres, x, xli et note, Billy, op cit , p 84 Ihd , p xlv 
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Assezat en a conclu que la rupture eut lieu en 1749, peu apies la de- 
couverte de cette trahison. Depuis lors cette mtrepretation a ete univer- 
sellement acceptee Tout recemment encore, M Franco Venturi a ap~ 
porte des arguments nouveaux a Fappui de cette conclusion II cite une 
anecdote malicieuse et apocryphe, peu connue et encore moins croyabie, 
selon laquelle Mme Diderot et Mme de Puisieux se seraient tire les 
cheveux dans la rue, afin de les separer, les spectateurs auraienl jelc sur 
elles de Feau froide, tandis que le philosophe effraye se cachait dans sa 
chambre II cite aussi quelques allusions a Diderot dans un ouvrage de 
Mme de Puisieux, public en 1750, lesquelles montrent en effet un re- 
froidissement, mais ne prouvent point une rupture definitive Rien ne 
refute la possibilite d’un raccommodement subsequent 

Au surplus, quelle aurait 6te la cause de cette rupture? II faut se rap- 
peler qu’on a toujours mis en doute, et pour d’excellentes raisons, la 
veracite de cette evasion de Vincennes, racontee par Mme de Vandeul 
Ceia a Fair d’etre encore une invention destmee a masquer la faiblesse de 
Diderot Selon M. Venturi, cette faiblesse aurait resulte de ‘d’enfer 
domestique ’’ Et ce serait la la veritable cause de la brouille Mais M. 
Venturi n’apporte pour preuve que la mtme anecdote, et d’ailleurs, 
serait-il possible que Diderot ne se fut pas habitue, apres tant d’ann&s, 
a cet “enfer domestique?'' ''L'enfer domestique" ne r6ussit pas, plus tard, 
a interrompre sa liaison avec Sophie Volland 

II y a d'ailleurs une contradiction dans le r6cit de Mme de Vandeul 
Elle avait deja afi5rm6, avant de raconter “Fevasion" de Vincennes, que 
son pere avait pris pour Mme de Puisieux "'une passion qui a dure dix 
ans"23— ce qui prolongerait la liaison jusqu'en 1755 II est vrai qu'elle se 
trompe souvent de date et supprime volontiers les faits lorsqu'elle a 
interet a le faire, mais Ferreur ici est enorme, et elle n'avait aucune raison 
pour augmenter la duree de cinq ans jusqu'a dix Au contraire, comme 
nous Favons fait observer, c'est cette phrase si vague, “accelera sa rup- 
ture, qui semble destinee a masquer la faiblesse de son pere, lequel 
apres une scene orageuse se serait peut-ctre laisse amollir par les caresses 
de sa coquette D’autre part, il n’y a aucun exemple, dans les Memotrcs, 
d’une contradiction aussi grossiere et evidente 
H faut tenir compte aussi de la liste donnee par Mme de Vandeul des 
premiers ouvrages de son pere. Or, elle dit nettement que Diderot a fait 
pour Mme de Puisieux ItsPettsces sur V Interpretation de la nature, qu’il 
les a vendues cinquante louis et qu’il a remis cette somme ^ sa mai- 
tresse L’ Interpretation a paru en 1754, date qui s’accorde avec les dix 
ans mentionnes par Mme de Vandeul. Dependant, en faisant son enum- 

“ Franco Venturi, Jeunesse de Diderot (Pans, 1939), pp 135-141 

Op ett , p xlv 24 
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eratiorij que n’accompagne aucune date, elle situe cet ouvrage entre les 
Pensees phtlosophiques (1746) et les Bijoux indiscrets (1748). Se peat-il 
alors qu’elie se trompe de titre^ Faut-il mettre un autre ouvrage a la 
place de V InterpretaHon? Nous ne le croyons pas Entre les Pensees 
phtlosophiques et les Bijoux indtscrets mterviennent seulement la Prome- 
nade du scephque et De la stiffisance de la religion naturelle Or ni Fun ni 
Fautre de ces cents n’avait ete public, ni paye, et Mme de Vandeul le 
savait, done la confusion est impossible Doit-on supposer que Mme de 
Vandeul, ignorant la date de Vlnterpretahouy a imagine qu’elle appar- 
tenait au ‘^groupe Puisieux’7 L’ouvrage ayant ete public, e’est peu 
probable 

Rien n^autorise defimtivement la supposition que la liaison de Diderot 
avec Mme de Puisieux se prolonge jusqu^en 1755 En revanche, il n’y a 
pas, ainsi qu’on Fa pretendu, de preuves definitives que leur amitie 
s’arrete en 1749. Mais on pent rappeler ce fait: e’est a la fin 1755 que 
Diderot s’eprend de Sophie Volland 

Que de mysteres dans la jeunesse de Diderot! II n^a reussi que trop 
bien k derober sa vie pnv& a la curiosite de Favenir 

Lester Gilbert Krakeur 
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THOMAS PERCY: ANTIQUARIAN fs. MAN OF TASTE 

T homas PERCY was a bom scholar. He loved the meticulous de- 
tail-hunting his studiesrequired — or he would not have done so much 
of it ^ But pure scholarship offered him little opportunity for advance- 
ment. Given a post, one might be a solitary worker, like Wanley, content 
with doing one’s duty to the books without much interest in the public. 
And if Percy had obtained the assistant librananship m the British 
Museum about which he inquired,^ he might have become a scholar of 
that type. But he was expecting scholarship to subserve literature as a 
means to clerical advancement And clerical advancement required pull. 
Percy had no pulP — he must make it himself. He must become widely 
known; his approach must be literary. 

All his talents, all his instincts were for accuracy. For his exactness 
Johnson gave him first praise,^ the quality shows even m the verse 
translations from Latin with which his literary career begins.^ In these 
efforts, where departures from the literal in adapatation, emulation, and 
improvement were allowable, even expected, Percy was obviously un- 
certain; he asked repeatedly, with anxious defensiveness for Shenstone’s 
opinion ^ But his tone was confident when he sent Shenstone a translation 
of an old Spanish poem in which he had ''carefully retain’d all the turns, 
repetitions & peculiarities of the original 
The literary personages about him, however, considered exactness of 
secondary importance. Taste and elegance were what mattered, and 


1 When his cousin Cleveland was laboring under the loss of his wife and child, Percy 
recommended that he take up the study of genealogy and heraldry — as a distraction and a 
solace See Alice C C Gaussen, Percy. Prelate and Poet (London, 1908), p 137 

^ Letter to Dr Birch, July 27, 1765, Nichols, lUustrahons of Literature^ vii, 577—578 

2 To be sure, there was his neighbor and early patron, the Earl of Sussex, with whom he 
became friends and m whose fine library he pursued his studies But Sussex was not liter- 
ary, and Percy^s approach must be so Sussex died Jan 8, 1758, and was succeeded by his 
brother, who continued the patronage to Percy But he was a man of fashion and thus not 

likely to be concerned with Perc/s studies —See Nichols, /oc a^,p 250 

^ In the famous letter written after the quarrel over Pennant (see note 35 below), John- 
son says, ‘‘So much extension of mind, and so much mmute accuracy of enquiry, if you 
survey your whole circle of acquamtance, you will find so scarce, if you find it at all 
that you will value Percy by comparison See BoswelPs Johnson, ed Hill, nr, 278 

® Grainger praises him for it m one translation “Your Elegy charms me It is no less 
elegant than htemV’ (May 1758, Nichols, loc at , p 254). Note that the hteral is taken for 
granted See also pp 244, 250-251, 256-257, 258, 268 

* WiiHam Shenstone,” Quelkn und Forschmgen, 

cm (1909), 4, 10, 14-16, 23, 33-34, 35 ^ August 3, 1759, M,, p 21. 
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Percy seems to have been uncertain about his taste.® He feared to make 
some irretrievable blunder. Hence his early anonymity ® Hence his re- 
liance on the opinions of others, Shenstone in particular, for Shenstone 
seemed convincingly cocksure about his own perfect taste 

But elegance, and simplicity (of which also Shenstone was a votary) 
were not enough for Percy, he had an abiding interest m the behavior of 
the human mind. This behavior he found m early and m foreign litera- 
tures To illustrate this he hoped to see collected an anthology of 
primitive literatures of all people, and found an excuse for utilizing the 
two MSS he had stumbled on — his Chinese novel and his Folio. 

If interested in the workings of the human mind m general, he may be 
found to utilize that knowledge in his dealings with an individual That 
Percy developed a technique of his own m handling people and getting 
them to do him favors, and that this technique is partly responsible for 
a century of misunderstanding him, is what the rest of my paper is try- 
ing to point out In Percy’s books the accuracy of his statements about 
method and source, often questioned, has been repeatedly established 
But in Percy’s correspondence one must not take his accounts too closely 
at their face value, and must observe carefully his omissions and indirec- 
tions. I have taken illustrative dealings m connection with two publica- 
tions, where contrast is clear and where we can see the results of, first, 
his independent scholarly efforts, and second, his cooperative scholarly 
efforts, his managing of his co-workers and the effects upon him, the 
concealed manager. For Percy was a shy soul, not to say timid, and con- 
scientious in the minutest details A word of blame or ridicule always 

s Perhaps Shenstone’s attitude fostered this uncertainty About one of the translations 
Shenstone advises him ^‘to make it as just to the Author and to own Sentiments as you 
can, and afterwaids employe me as a mere Musick-master . , at most to retrench any 
little Incroachments upon Simplicity, ease of Style, and Harmony ” {Ihd , p 17 ) See also 
pp 30, 31, 45, 51, 66, 79, 88 

Possible warrant for Shenstone’s opinion may be read into a different occasion Percy 
was reading aloud Grainger’s Sugar-Cane When a burst of laughter greeted the passage on 
rats, Percy seemed much taken aback He explained that Grainger had altered the text 
smce he had seen it, but perhaps he was unaware that it was an anticlimax So one might 
conclude from the context See ’Bos'SRtWs Johnson^ ed Hill, n, 453-454, and note 

® It IS probable too that the terrible drubbing given by Smollett in the Cr%Ucal Review 
(Dec , 1758) to Grainger’s translation of Tibullus, on which Percy had helped, made Percy 
desirous of a shell at his back into which he could retire at need Of course if his book proved 
successful, he could acknowledge it later Also see “Percy und Shenstone,” p 30 

10 <( present us with fiequent sallies of bold imagination, and constantly afford 

matter for philosophical reflection by showing the workmgs of the human mind in its 
almost original state of nature ” (Preface to Fm Puces of Rumc Poetry^ 1763 ) A number of 
passages from the introductory matter in the Rehqms might be cited, and the preface to 
Eau Kiou Choaan (Dodsley, 1761, 4 vols ) 
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struck him more forcibly than a paragraph of praise. And though he was 
no great spiritual leader, he never forgot his cloth and never would have 
done anything to compromise its dignity 
I begin with an apparent failure. His first publication, the Chinese 
novel Hau Ktou Choaan (1761), proved for Percy on the whole an un- 
happy experience. He had done the work alone, except for dealing with 
the publishers, and had lavished upon it and the Miscellaneous Pieces Re- 
lating to the Chinese of the next year a great deal of careful scholarship We 
are told today that the work was the first to introduce an important piece 
of Chinese literature to Europe and so is something of a landmark But 
in Percy^s literary environment it met with a rather cold reception It 
had some difficulty finding a publisher. Griffiths, approached via Grain- 
ger, first registered interest, then, as Grainger wrote, ^^He did not seem 
to approve of the manner in which you propose to treat that fair for- 
eigner. He wants a pleasing romance, and you talk of a faithful copy 
. . .’^^2 Percy’s omnipresent problem — the antiquarian versus the 

man of taste. Finally the specimen submitted to Griffiths was rejected 
without compliment, and Grainger’s own praise was confined to “I assure 
you I like her in her new English garb.”^^ At last a deal was closed with 
Dodsley,^^ the supplementary material was decided on, and — if we know 
Percy — he was working on it hard 

Meanwhile Percy was m correspondence with Shenstone over Latin 
translations and old ballads But no doubt sensing that Shenstone would 
not care for it, Percy breathed not a word to him of Hau Kiou Choaan, 
until — amusingly enough — ^he betrayed himself. Percy had written of the 
expectation of an increase in his family, ^ silence of two 
months Shenstone congratulated him (it chanced still prematurely) on 
the birth of a child, Percy identified it as his brainchild and concluded 
that Shenstone had got wind of the forthcoming book Shenstone denied 
and inquired, and was dubious about the project.^^ Percy gave him as 

Ch’^n Shou-Yi, “Thomas Percy and Hxs Chinese Studies,” Social and Pohtica 

Science Reviev , xx (1936), 202-230 To contmue the study of Hau Kwu Choaan, in the de 
tails of its preparation and pubhcation, see also three ai tides by several authors m th 
Review of English Studies, n, 446-455, in, 214-218, ix, 30-36 
^ February 1758, Nichols, loc cit , p 249 20 , 1758, ihtd , p 261 

Gramger’s attempt to seciy-e Payne via Hawksworth fell through, but Dodsley became 
mterested, as Grainger informed him Feb 17, 1759 Percy forthwith headed for London, 
and ms diary records that he read Dodsley the novel on Februaiy 26, and again on Maich 
5 with Johnson and some others present On August 6, he sent Dodsley the first packet for 
prmtmg is August 3, 1759, “Percy und Shenstone ” pp 20-21 

October 3, ibid,, p 24 Percy’s answer to this letter is missing from the series, but its 
content on this matter is made clear by Shenstone’s next, pp 26-27 

“I have no knowledge yet of y« Nature of your Chinese PubhcaUon Pardon me, how- 
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little information as he could, but tried — characteristically, I believe — 
to interest him indirectly^® Shenstone’s curiosity was aroused, but he had 
to resort to Dodsley to get an advance copy (Contrast this with Percy’s 
broadcasting of proof sheets of the Rehques ) Then writing to Percy, who 
was uneasily awaiting the verdict, he found fault with the dedication^® 
and thereafter was silent — with a condemnatory silence. Percy prodded 
and defended himself, at last with some irritation Two months later 
Shenstone replied, damning the novel as valuable chiefly as a ‘‘Curiosity 
or perhaps as an agreeable means of conveying to the generality all they 
wish to know of the Chinese manners and constitution ” He added 
that the notes were good but that a very large number of typographical 
errors had been overlooked, and closed with the comment “ . . on y® 


ever, if I propose One Question to you Are you never prejudiced by y« Air of Learning, y® 
obscurity, y® rarity, and, perhaps, the Difficulty, of your work, to imagine something in it 
more extraordinary, y^ the Publick will perhaps discover?”— Shenstone to Percy, Feb 15, 
1760, ibid , p 31 

‘‘1 am entirely of your Opinion with regard to the Oriental Eclogues [Coffins’] I 
know not whether you will agree with me that the Oriental Peculiarities do not strike so 
much in Poetry as Prose Had I any Talents at Tale-telling I could muster up many 
pleasing Idioms of the Chinese, which would shine under such a Workman as Johnson ” — 
Percy to Shenstone, March 12, 1760, ihd , p 34 Also, ^TVe inserted a Passage from y® 
Jesuites Letters containing an Acc^ of the Chinese Gardens if you have never seen it in 
print it will entertain you Return it back to me with your remarks I like every thmg better 
in it than the zig-zag bridges ” — Percy to Shenstone, April 13, 1760, , p 36 Since 
Shenstone’s greatest pride lay m his grounds, no doubt Percy thought he was playing a 
tiump card 

Sat , Apr 1761, June 11, ihd , pp 51, 55 Percy explained that Dodsley did not wish 
to part with any copies before publication, but that Shenstone, of course, would be ex- 
cepted 

20 July 5, 1761, i67d,p 58 

21 This defense came a little earlier “Considered in a Critical Light you will find it a 
moderate perfoimance, but as it gives us a history of the human mind in China, I hope it 
will not be altogether unworthy attention ” — ^June 20, 1761, tbid , pp 55-56 Finally this 

“I am obliged to you that you have favoured our Chinese History with your acceptance, 
after all, it is not a work calculated for you, nor will afford you any pleasure, unless you can 
be content to give up almost every beauty of composition for the sake of seeing the work- 
ings [of] the human mmd under all the peculiarities of a Chinese Education This is the 
only merit the book lays claim to, and (tho’ I know you think otherwise) sufficient m my 
opinion to warrant its publication & intitle [it] to the Notice of the world For my part, I 
thmk the beauties of style & composition an inferior consideration (at least that the want 
of them may upon some occasions be excused), when the knowledge of our common nature 
IS thereby promoted & we can gain a deeper insight into the mind of man, our knowledge of 
which must in some degree remain imperfect 'till we can see the manner of its operation 
undei every possible combination of Ideas ” — ^Percy to Shenstone, July 19, 1761, ihd , 

pp 60-61 
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whole, I can form no Conjecture, what vogue it will obtain ”22 ]^ext 
month he wrote that he had finished marking the errors in Hau Kwu 
Ckoaan, but that he would not advise adding to the list of errata [evi- 
dently the whole matter was of little importance] He was considering, 
he continued, sending a copy to MacGowan, and then an obvious after- 
thought in a postcript—mquired how the book was progressing And 
thereafter neither Percy nor Shenstone spoke of the work to the other, 
at least in their published correspondence. No, it cannot be said that 
Percy’s handling of Shenstone in this affair was successful. 

The book was published. Even Grainger received it without enthusi- 
asm, and with the notable exception of Griffiths’ Monthly^ the review 
periodicals condemned or ignored it^^ But that was not quite all. At 
first, apparently, Percy had had some doubts that his MS was genuinely 
from the Chinese, but as he studied the available works on China, his 
doubts dissolved To be on the safe side both as to authenticity and ac- 
ceptability, the book was published anonymously Later others proved 
skeptical, and after an abortive attempt to justify himself, he evidently 
joined their ranks and was haunted by doubts as late as the end of the 
century 

Perhaps dreading something of all this, Percy evidently resolved early 
that the book based on his Folio MS was not to be a mistake He com- 
pleted his work on the Chinese novel, it will be remembered, with pains- 
taking accuracy and without any assistance. It made him no literary 
friends, it brought him no fame; preferment was as far off as ever 

The ballads, however, should reach a public, they should please both 
the antiquarian and the man of taste. To attain this end he needed 
bolstering: encouragement as to the acceptability of his project, assur- 
ance as to its good taste. And Percy was relatively unknown to the 
public and naturally diffident. He would fortify himself behind the names 
of his great friends He would enlarge their number and get their help, 
first by getting them interested (often sending them some literary bit 
they would value — thus insuring a reply), and then by asking their as- 
sistance indirectly and playing up the names of others whose approval he 

22 Sept 1761, Sat , tbid , pp 62-63 Shenstone appended a note explaining his delay 
Lady Gough had borrowed the book, kept it a fortnight, and read only the dedication 
Bated m Percy’s hand Oct 1761, thd , p 67 
2 ^ Grainger, writing after he had had the book some time, confessed that neither he nor 
his wife had finished reading it Later he commended Percy’s careful and illuminating 
notes, and that was aU. (Nichols, op cit , vn, 278, 280-281 ) The Monthly applauded the 
value of the text, the scholarship of the editor, and vouched for the authenticity of the MS 
as described by the editor — ^which was decent, smee Griffiths had refused it. The Cntfcd 
Review was loudly bored, and the London merely listed it 
25 Ch’^n Shou-Yi, op at , pp 208-210, 217 
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had already gained. Thus he would ward off a prompt and positive re- 
fusal This is the technique he develops and uses repeatedly, and gener- 
ally so skillfully that it has almost escaped observation. When Percy has 
some big demand for literary help up his sleeve, it will appear toward the 
end of his letter, subordinate in emphasis, after he has been talking 
about something else, or sometimes after several letters have passed 
about something else His plan, his need are stated diffidently, as if the 
matter were of secondary importance. 

In this fashion he, Thomas Percy, with no scholarly output to point 
to, addressed (May 1761) Thomas Warton, professional scholar. He sent 
the other a ballad and a bit of information on Spenser^s source material, 
and modestly subordinated his request — that Warton should search the 
Oxford libraries for old ballads, medieval romances, and some works of 
Buckingham And before Warton knew what was happening, he was 
doing it all, to their mutual advantage. But so far as the Warton cor- 
respondence shows, Warton throughout remained ignorant that Percy 
was the editor of two Chinese publications, a volume of Runic poems, and 
a new translation of the Song of Solomon. 

During the summer of the same year Percy began another important 
correspondence — with Evan Evans. A Welsh clergyman, Rice Williams, 
had entered with Percy upon yet another project — a collection of Welsh 
proverbs with English translations. Williams, whose knowledge of Welsh 
was admittedly inadequate, was delighted when he heard of Evans’ sound 
learning, appealed to Evans for aid (June 19, 1761), and (July 8) to 
Percy for permission to divulge their scheme This permission evidently 
given, Williams (July 26) rhapsodically hailed Evans as the Welsh 
scholar he had been seeking, regretted his inability to join in quest for the 
old literature, but solicited the favor of correspondence He presented the 

See ‘Text of the Percy>Warton Letters,” PMLA, xlvi (1931), 1166-1201; and “Cor- 
rections,” XLViii (1933), 301-303 

In the expansion of the plan of the Rehques to include material not in the Folio Percy 
was taking the initiative Evidently Shenstone had said he would write to Warton, but 
had failed to do it When a copy or digest of the letter was shown him, he perceived its 
strategy at once: 

“I am glad you wrote, y^self, to Warton, for (tho’ I would have done it in y« end) 
yet, to my shame be it spoken, I never wrote to thank him for the Present he made me of 
his Critique upon Spenser The Preface to y^ Letter was very pertment & must engage him 
to serve you to the utmost of his Power ” — Shenstone to Percy, July 5, 1761, “Percy und 
Shenstone,” p 58 

The extracts from the Percy-Williams-Evans Correspondence (Brit Mus Add MS 
32, 330) here summarized, all of the spring of 1761, were furnished me by Mr A Watkins- 
Jones, now of Cardiff, Wales, to whom I wish to make cordial acknowledgment The com- 
plete text of Williams’ letter of July 26, whose summary follows, and the quotation accom- 
panied by note 31 came from the same source. 
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name of Percy (whom he praised highly) as one suitable — not better 
engaged [note the absence of tact]”— to ''dress out y" Welsh odes agiee- 
able to y® taste of y® English reader ” So he urged Evans not to waste 
his time in rendering the Welsh into elegant Latin or English, but to send 
the odes, one at a time, the original with literal translation into English, 
to Percy to put into poetic dress He asked that the correspondence pass 
unsealed through his hands, for the original Welsh would be of service to 
him, though not to Percy and he could judge of Percy's efforts He urged 
Evans to become the "Principal” in the proverb collection, which Percy 
and some of his learned friends were convinced would be well received 
(this sounds very Percian) And he enclosed a letter from Percy 
This letter of Williams', well meant but blundering, contrasts mark- 
edly with Percy's first letter to Evans, dated July 21, 1761 Percy, who 
did not mention the proverbs, declared his respect for the Welsh language 
and his desire to see some of its earliest and most original literary pro- 
ductions, deploring the general unfamilianty of the Welsh with their own 
ancient literature Citing the success of the Erse fragments, he urged 
Evans to publish a select collection of the odes Evans had been translat- 
ing, and promised the favor of Dodsley and Johnson Percy himself, he 
stated, was translating some ancient Spanish poetry, he had persuaded 
a friend to translate some Runic odes; Mr Lye, another friend, was sal- 
vaging Anglo-Saxon poetry 

The following passages from this letter of Williams will reveal his style 
“My very inquisitive friend Mr Percy has long solicited me on y® same head [to procure 
original pieces of Welsh poetry], & as we had no prospect of success till now, we determin’d 
to turn our thoughts to another Subject even Welsh Proverbs, be gives y" in his letter the 
reasons of my inability to satisfy him on this Subject also, Oh Dear Sir you have set me all 
on fire to enter immediately on y® same Scent with y^Self , y® game is noble, y® pursuit hon- 
ourable, but alas* my health, my time of life, my Situation and Connexions here arc such, 
— de hngua Bntanmcd desperandum est Sedfungar vice CoUs But let not this impossibility 
I am under, of doing y'^ more Substantial Service deprive me of y« pleasure of a Corre- 
spondence, I so greatly esteem, & earnestly request But Stay, I think I ought to claim 
some degree of merit with y« by Bnngmg you acquamted with my friend Percy In [sic] my 
opinion He has considerable abilities, he is inquisitive & indefatigable, with a good Share of 
taste, Judgement & poetic Genius, alias, Awen Prydyddiaetk m y’' own Style, & holds cor- 
respondence with Some of y« most mgenious men of y® age, if not better engag’d I dare rec- 
ommend him as a very fit person to dress out y"" Welsh odes agreeable to y® taste of y® 
Enghsh reader answer to y® particulars m his letter I Sh*^ be glad to peruse, So y*' 

Schoolfellow W W“®., if y“, as he did, will be pleas’d to inclose it unseal’d, I’ll forward it 
with my own answer to his last to me, with all Speed ” 

Williams’ age, however, was not so advanced but that he married in 1767, and lived to 
perform the duties of his parish for thirty more years Pie died—in Wales— -June 30, 1791 
W eston-under ’Lizard Partsh Register, 1654-1812 Staffordshire Parish Registers Society, 
ed by Percy W L Adams [1934], pp v, S6, SI ,Gentleman'‘s Magazine 1191] 683) 

A number of Percy’s letters to Evans are published in an appendix to Evan Evans. 
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A later letter (August 14, 1762) explains this object more fully — to get 
together and have published in one volume an authentic collection of 
^'Specimens of the Ancient Poetry of different Nations ” He says: 

I have for some time had a proj'ect of this kind, and, with a view to it, I am 
exciting several of my friends to contribute their share. . . Besides the Erse 
Poetry, the Runic Poetry, and some Chinese Poetry, that was published last 
wmter, at the end of a book called ‘‘Hau Kiou Choaan,’’ — besides these, I 
have procured a MS translation of the ^Tagrai Carmen,’^ from the Arabic, and 
have set a friend to translate Solomon’s Song afresh from the Hebrew, with a 
view to the Poetry Then I have myself gleaned up specimens of — 

poetry from a lot of other places Now this looks like an imposing co- 
operative venture, but how was Evans to know that Percy himself was 
three of his friends? Perhaps Percy thought Evans would be more im- 
pressed by numbers Probably he was, at any rate from the first Evans 
attacked the odes problem with such vigor that Williams wrote Percy 
somewhat ruefully (August 14, 1761) that he thought Evans was ‘^^on the 
wrong Scent for our present purpose,” because he had plunged into 
full view of y® old British Bards.”®^ At any rate, Evans’ volume, Some 
Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards (with translations in 
prose) was duly brought out — by Dodsley — in 1764. 


Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards^ Llanidloes, Montgomery, [1862]. 
This one is the first, pp 160-162 
The quotation continues 

“—specimens of East Indian Poetry, Peruvian Poetry, Lapland Poetry, Greenland Poetry; 
and inclosed I send you a specimen of Saxon Poetry . The Latin version falls from the 
pen of my very learned friend Mr Lye, who has made many important emendations m the 
original The Enghsh was a slight attempt of my own . ” {Ihtd , p 165 ) 

The published letter is undated, but I am able to supply the date from a transcript of some 
passages from the Percy-Evans Correspondence m the British Museum supphed me some 
years ago through Professor Ronald S Crane 
In a later letter, however (July 23, 1764) Percy refers to himself as responsible for the 
three pubhcations he has here attributed to friends (Quoted in Hecht, “Percy und Shen- 
stone,” p zxm ) 

Thereupon Williams sought out Shenstone. 

“There was a Little good-natured Welch-man called upon me t’other Day, I think he 
said his Name was Rice, & as far as I could make out, he is Chaplain to the Earl of Brad- 
ford He told me y* by his means you had settled a correspondence m Wales, & left with me 
a Little Welch Ode w*^ a hteral translation of it in Latm ’’—Shenstone to Percy, Sept 
1761, %hd , p 63 (The ode had accompanied Evans’ fairly prompt reply of August 8th ) 
An annotation in Percy’s hand completes Rice’s name and places him in “Weston, near 
Shififnal and Newport, Shropshire ” Shiffnal, it will be remembered, is the town where 
Percy had procured his Folio Percy was identifying him relatively to his own early stamp- 
ing-ground. 
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Still, Percy's first object seems to have been the ballad collection, 
which was expanding beyond a subordinate place m his early liteiatures 
senes. And that necessitates another tale Williams, it will be remem- 
bered, wished the Percy-Evans correspondence to pass through his hands. 
Yet as early as November 22nd, Percy, evidently feeling hampered by 
Williams’ rather unreasonable request, sent Evans a ^Voluntary letter,” 
saying, presume you have received a very long one from me through 
the medium of Mr Williams In that I requested to know if you had any 
good old popular ballads in the Welsh language on historical and roman- 
tic subjects.” He went on to explain his projected ballad collection, sent 
two Arthurian pieces with request for information about similar material 
in Welsh, and promised one of the Runic odes®^ — he had been talking 
about them at length m an earlier letter And apparently an independent 
correspondence was on, probably at first without Williams’ knowledge 
But still odes were being sent to Williams, at least on October 23d of the 
next year (1762), Evans ‘^hope[s] you have ere this received the trans- 
lation of the British ode I sent Mr Wiliams. If not, I will send you one 
The ode was delivered, via Shenstone, to whom Percy wrote sometime 
that same month. 

I thank you for imparting to me Williams’ Letter & Welsh ode. I wish you would 
encourage him to send me more Specimens of the same Kind Unluckily I have 
affronted him and the ferment in his Welsh blood is not yet allayed, so that, 
unless it be thro’ the channel of his correspondence with you, I shall have no 
chance of seeing these efforts of Cambrian Genius Be so kind therefore to com- 
municate to me any future packets you receive from him. 

Then follows a paragraph of praise of the Welsh poetry, particularly m 
contrast with English poetry of the same period, ending: “This observa- 
tion, which is really a just one, will be in the last degree flattering to 
Welsh pride, and therefore, what if you communicate it to our friend 
Williams?”®® Not a word about Evans, from whom he knew he could get 

On July 19, two days before what appears to be Percy's first letter to Evans, Percy had 
written Shenstone, applauding the request foi MacGowan's aid m the ballad collection and 
adding, ^fft is in the remote and obscure parts of the kingdom, that I expect to find curiosi- 
^ want. . for this reason I have settled a correspondence m the very heart 
of Wales (Ibzd,, p 60 ) 33 Evans, op cU , pp 164-165 

^ Unpublished; among the extracts referred to in note 30 
35 October 1762, ^Tercy und Shenstone,” p 86 

It IS inteiesting to glance from this to a famous incident, which shows Percy attempting 
to manage someone else, and being himself managed by the same compliment-in-ietter 
eahng device he was trying on Wilhams It followed the Percy-Johnson quarrel over 
Pennants travel book (BosweU's Johnson, ed. Hill, ni, 271-278) I quote from Boswell 
‘‘We h^ a calm after the storm, staid the evening and supped and were pleasant and 
gay. But Dr. Percy told me he was very uneasy at what had passed, for there was a gentle- 
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the odes with much less bother What was the purpose of this passage — 
besides, of course, pacifying Williams? To sound out Shenstone's opinion, 
of course He got it. 

I wrote yesterday to M*" Rice Williams, availing myself of y^ remarks on y® 
Welsh Ode he sent me, altho it stands much higher m y^ opinion y^ it really 
does in mine 

And so the dealings with Evans, as well as the projected anthology of 
ancient literatures, remained a secret from Shenstone Why? Doubtless 
because here the antiquarian was speaking too loud, and Shenstone could 
be counted on to disapprove 

One more instance of Percy’s approach. For the ballad collection Shen- 
stone had requested his friend MacGowan’s assistance in the Scottish 
field, but Mac Go wan was slow in responding. Percy complained to 
Shenstone with a little irritation: 

When did you hear from MacGowan? I was in hopes that Gent“ would have 
afforded me more assistance, than at present he seems disposed to do. I have 
lately been employed in drawing up my Glossary, in which his gramaticai & 
etymological talents w*^ have been of use to me For want of his Patronage I had 
recourse to a Northern friend of mine who is Chaplain to the Duke of Man- 
chester* he has attempted solutions of all my difficulties, but I think not all 
successfully. 

Scotland is the only quarter, where I have not established a good correspond- 
ence for piomoting my ballad-scheme I have kind Assistants in London, in 
Cambridge, in Oxford. Warton at the place last-mentioned is of infinite 
service to me & spares no pains to procure me copy. I have rec*^ five or six packets 
from him within this fortnight Indeed he seems very fond of the work 


man theie who was acquainted with the Northumberland family, to whom he hoped to 
have appeared moie respectable, by shewing how intimate he was with Dr Johnson, and 
who might now, on the contrary, go away with an opimon to his disadvantage He begged 
I would mention this to Dr Johnson, which I afterwards did His observation upon it was, 
This comes of stratagem .’(p 275)” 

Then to heal Percy’s hurt feehngs and accomphsh his end, Boswell proposed a stratagem, 
which was followed Boswell wrote Johnson on the subject of the quarrel, giving Johnson 
excuse to reply to Boswell in a letter full of praise of Percy Boswell read the two letters in 
Northumberland’s hearing, and the end was gained Then Boswell told Percy all about it, 
and Percy, far from being offended that it was a cooked-up affair, was highly pleased But 
Johnson, learnmg that Percy had been given a copy of his letter, was irritated and asked 
Boswell to get it back from Percy, which he did. But Boswell kept and prmted the letters, 
together with the whole account, it must have been with mixed feelings that Percy later 
read it The incident took place in the spring of 1778. 

Nov 14, 1762, ^Tercy und Shenstone,” p 88. 

September 24, 1761, Nichols, op at,, vir, 221 
38 ‘‘Percy und Shenstone,” p 90. See also p 77. 
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This letter is dated merely November 1762. But Warton’s letters to Percy 
prove it to have been rather late in the month, and Percy does not say 
that on November 10th he had begun a correspondence with a Scottish 
scholar of his own choice, Sir David Dalrymple. Since it would not do for 
Dalrymple and MacGowan to compare notes too closely, Percy drew 
another one of his many irons from the fire and made the subject of his 
letter The Rehearsal and the allusions therein Now it happened that Mac- 
Gowan had already mentioned to Dalrymple Percy’s project of the Re- 
hques, for m the reply (November 18, 1762) Dalrymple pleaded igno- 
rance of the seventeenth century drama, but continued, ^^Give me leave, 
Sir, to ask what progress you have made in your collection of Old Songs. 
Our friend M'' M"" Go wan got several from me & T have endeavoured to 
enlarge the supplys for your service but have had little success of late 
And thus Percy’s path was shortened and a long and profitable corre- 
spondence resulted 

Why all this delving into Percy’s private system of how to make friends 
and influence people? Because I think that from it we may perceive a 
somewhat similar handling of an earlier situation. Johnson had agreed to 
help Percy with his projected publication based on the Folio MS But 
Johnson was absorbed then and for some time to come m his edition of 
Shakespeare It would not do to throw Johnson over, but another offer 
need not be refused Having noted Shenstone’s admiration for the sim- 
plicity of ballads, Percy deliberately interested him in his MS, baited 
him with artfully selected specimens,^^ until — somehow — the arbiter ele- 
ganharum found himself eager to prevent blunders, offering assistance, 

‘‘Next week you will receive MSS D Buckingham King & the Tanner (Warton 
to Percy, Nov 12) ’’ On November 5th, he had written Percy that he would dispatch two 
volumes to Dodsley, who would “transmitt” them to Percy These explain the “five or six 
packets.” (“Percy- Wai ton Letters,” p 1181 ) 

Watkin-Jones, “Bishop Percy and the Scottish Ballads,” Essays and Studies by Mem- 
bers of the English Association^ xvin (1933), 110-121 

“Curiously enough, Percy’s first object in corresponding with Dalrymple was to invoke 
his aid for the edition of Buckingham’s works which was then in hand, and his first letter 
(10 Nov 1762) is full of talk of textual difl&culties, collation of editions, &:c But Dalrymple, 
in reply (18 Nov ), pleads his inabihty to elucidate conundrums m seventeenth century 
plays, and passes on at once to a subject obviously nearer to his heart ‘Give me leave, Sir, 
to ask what progress you have made m your collection of Old Songs ’ (p 112)” 

This quotation Mr Watkin-Jones has extended and supplemented in correspondence 

I would disagree, however, that the edition of Buckingham was Percy’s first object in im- 
portance at that moment I do not mean that he would not have welcomed any information 
he received, but that m spite of his indirect method his first object was the ballad collection, 
as it almost certamly had been m the correspondence with Evans, where he began with 
Evans’ own work 

^ “Percy und Shenstone,’' pp 4r-5, 6-7, 9-10, 12, IS, 21, 24. 
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and the venture was on That Shenstone later thought and stated that he 
had given Percy the idea of publishing his ballad collections^ seems to me 
quite natural, Percy had so designed it. Such at least is my conviction. 

And I wonder if Johnson's approval was not gained in much the same 
insidious way Certainly away from Percy Johnson was known to be con- 
temptuous of ballads, S3 his early interest m the old romances is known 
to us chiefly through Percy ,S4 and once away from Percy his promised 
aid m the project evaporated.s^ Percy's enthusiasms seemed sometimes 
to be contagious ss Is it not likely, then, that it was Percy who first saw 

^ ‘‘I proposed the scheme for him myself, wishing to see an elegant edthon and good 
collection of this kind ” (Shenstone to Graves, March 1, 1761 ) 

have occasioned a friend of mine to publish a fair collection of the best old Enghsh 
and Scotch ballads ’’ (Shenstone to MacGowan, Sept 1761 ) 

Both extracts are quoted m Irvmg L Churcinirs “William Shenstone’s Share in the Prep- 
aration of Percy’s Reliques,” PMLAy Li (1936), 960 

Mr Churchill interprets these passages (p 962) as meaning that Shenstone proposed 
(though he was not the first to propose) the venture, and that the plan actually followed 
was his I suspect that Shenstone had merely forgotten all about the content of Percy’s 
letters three and a half years earlier, as well as his own earlier opposition to the publishing 
of the Folio (see letter of Jan 4, 1758, “Percy und Shenstone,” pp 6-7) 

Johnson’s famous paradies of ballad imitations took off Percy’s own work (Boswell’s 
Johnson j ed Hill, n, 136, note 4; 212 and note 4 ) 

Ihd , I, 57 

There is also the anecdote contributed by Langton concerning the historical value of 
reading romances — “seemg with what kmd of performances the age and country in which 
they were written was delighted (tbid , iv, 17) ” But see also in, 2, and the Preface to 
Shakespeare (1765), Sign B8 

I have long wondered if Johnson would not have been more interested in the Rehgues 
if it had included less ballad and more romance material, even though Johnson’s admission 
of a fondness for romances is made much as a scholar today might confess to a weakness 
for detective stones 

Percy had written Shenstone, Jan 9, 1758 

“Indeed he [Johnson] made me very temptmg offers, for he promised to assist me in select- 
ing the most valuable pieces & m revising the Text of those he selected Nay further, 
if I would leave a blank Page between every two that I transcribed, he would furnish it 
out with the proper Notes, etc etc , a work for which he is peculiarly fitted by his great 
acquaintance with all our Enghsh Romances etc of which kmd of reading he is uncommonly 
fond ” 

To this passage at some later moment of bitterness Percy subjoined the following rubric 

“These Promises he never executed, not except a few shght hints, delivered vtvd voce, did 
he furnish any Contributions, etc ” (“Percy und Shenstone,” p 9 ) 

Yet Percy made plenty of capital from the use of Johnson’s name, and of course the 
Dedication of the Rekques shows Johnson’s acknowledged hand 
Something of that contagion is, I think, reflected by Grainger: 

“For want of that employment [reading proof] I have travelled through Japan with Kemp- 
fer, and made the tour of the Chinese Wall with Athanasius Kircher. What a har that good 
father is^ But neither Hisson nor Pekin yield me half the amusement that Arthur’s Court 
used to do at your fireside ” (Grainger to Percy, Jan 22, 1764, Nichols, op c%t , p 285 ) 
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possibilities in his MS, that he had early resolved to use it, but was not 
quite sure how? Needing advice and backing, he set out with his decep- 
tive indirectness to get it — and got it. I am sure that most people can 
recall occasions in their own childhood when they used a similar device 
of indirect planting of an idea to '‘work’^ parent or teacher, and the more 
dogmatic the subject, the easier the victim But most people’s desire for 
due credit for their ideas keeps them from using the device as late m life 
as Percy did. The ballads made Percy many fiiends, each with a personal 
center of interest in the forthcoming publication And when it came out, 
who would withhold praise from a work to which so long and formidable 
a list of scholars had contributed assistance? But later scholars, aware 
of the alterations of his texts, took his diffidence at its face value and 
were unaware of the really great knowledge behind it. 

At any rate, the Rehques brought him a large part of what he wanted 
The miter came, though slowly, but other results were immediate Percy 
had at first intended dedicating the book to the memory of Shenstone, 
But doubtless reflection pointed out that Shenstone’s shade would prove 
a less profitable patron than someone yet alive. In an article “Percy’s 
Reliques” {The Library, 4th Ser. ix, 113-137) Mr. L. F. Powell shows 
that the change of what had been planned as Volume iii to Volume i 
(with the consequent shift of Volume i to Volume in) must have taken 
place between June 2 and June 29, 1764.^^ Now this change had point 
only through the selection of the Countess of Northumberland for the 
dedication. Mr. Powell also points out that Johnson and Miss Williams 
were Percy’s guests from June 25 to August 18, and that during this time 
the dedication was written.'^® These two periods slightly overlap and sug- 
gest that Percy had conceived the new idea for the dedication possibly 
rather early in June (for there is no smack of novelty in his matter-of-fact 
entry “29 June. Preparing Glossary to Vol i Old Ballads”— which when 
last heard of had been Volume iii); that he tried out his notion on 
Johnson, and found Johnson’s approval so cordial that the dedication 
bears the unmistakable stamp of his great fingers. 

The Countess of Northumberland was a shrewd choice She was good- 
natured, with some literary perception and a good deal of democratic 
feeling. The Earl and the Countess were on good terms with each other. 
The Earl was (then) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and would doubtless 
have some puU in the selection of Irish bishops. The Northumberlands 
were definitely on the make, not so much as to rank (the dukedom came 
in 1766) as to public acceptance and respect. The public did not forget 
that the Earl s name had been Smithson. But now the Northumberlands 
had taken the name of Percy, and would probably be willing — even 

P.121. 
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glad — to recognize as kinsman a respectable scholar and cleric who bore 
the name (even if his branch had spelled it Ptercy) And the work was 
suitable for them — m the lestoration of their estates they were playing 
up the medieval The Northumberlands proved very satisfactory pa- 
trons It was something for Percy to go everywhere and know everyone, 
even if — there are always flies in the ointment — his new duties compelled 
the surrender of several literary undertakings, and all his careful fishing, 
before and in and after the Reliques, did not bring much public request 
for him to bring out his translations from the Spanish and his collection 
of English medieval romances. 

But the Rehques was a success, and it was the joint appeal to the man 
of taste and to the antiquarian that made it so It was Shenstone’s in- 
fluence that caught the man of taste Left to himself Percy would have 
been likely to print his texts as they were, or indicate clearly where he 
had made changes and from what. That was his instinct It was Shen- 
stone who pulled him from the literal,^® and he became Shenstone’s 
disciple — with occasional backslidings.^® 

Shenstone was right, too, in his perception of the public, except that 
the interest in early literature was less passing than he had feared. The 
book hit precisely the taste of the moment. The alterations? — they were 
merely innocent improvements, like powder and paint Alterations were 
not falsifications, they were wigs and farthingales. 

The results were beyond expectation. The man of taste was converted 

49 ‘‘Percy und Shenstone,” pp 44, 49, 65, 75-76 
Mr Churchill reached the same conclusion regarding alterations 
^‘Unfortunately none of Percy's letters mwhich he expressed his pomt of view on this matter 
of alterations have been preserved, but the mere length of time that this problem was under 
discussion suggests that he was not easily persuaded to accept Shenstone's advice ” 
(“Shenstone’s Share in Percy’s Rehques” PMLA, Li, 967 ) 

Mr Churchill also points out that Percy’s commonplace book contains a number of tran- 
scribed ballads, with additions carefully distinguished (p 965, note 29) 

Mr Churchill makes one statement, however, whose accuracy I question Discussing the 
development of the plans to supply necessary mformation to the readers of the Rehques^ 
he says, “The Idea of a glossary of obsolete words had not yet [Nov 1760] occurred to 
them (p 968) ” Not occurred to Percy when he had Dr. Lye’s promise to help him m it 
(as he had stated in his letter of Jan 9, 1758, immediately after the passage quoted above 
m note 45)? It was Shenstone that had forgotten it Percy I have no doubt was merely 
keeping it up Ms sleeve as long as possible. Shenstone was difficult to manage about 
scholarly trappings 

And I have no doubt that the employment of said scholarly trappings led later scholars 
to feel that the text they accompanied should be equally precise, and doubled their resent- 
ment 

Shenstone, who was also very doubtful of the exclusiveness of Percy’s taste when con- 
fronted with the charm of age, fought a long and discouraged fight to restrain Percy’s 
collection from obesity. (“Percy und Shenstone,” pp 31, 45, 51, 54, 65-66, 79, 88 ) 
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into an antiquarian, and gaily collected and imitated ballads The anti- 
quarian, spurred into activity, began to bare his teeth at Percy for 
presenting spurious material In the fields of the romances and Spanish 
literature (as well as other studies not here mentioned) others reaped 
what he sowed. And Percy, who I am sure was going against his own 
nature m altering his texts, yet was dutifully following the best piofes- 
sionai advice, lived to have his authenticity challenged m his Chinese 
novel and in his Rehques, lived to hear himself ranked among the literary 
forgers and find his word doubted in everything I am suie that to a 
person of his shrinking, scholarly nature, these criticisms, deserved and 
undeserved, loomed more prominent than the fame his work had brought 
him Here perhaps lies in part the secret of his later literary inactivity, 
of his insistence that his publications had been merely the frivolities of 
his youth, as he took grateful refuge in his unassailable position as pre- 
late For though his goal was won, his duties many, his great gift had 
been for the scholarship he loved, and no man buries a great talent — 
genius if you will — unsick at heart His compromise — antiquarian with 
man of taste — had brought him both fame and shame It had made him 
and betrayed him. 

Leah Dennis 

Alabama College 

Percy’s half-guilty awareness that after Shenstone’s death he was indulging m a wealth 
of introductions and notes that Shenstone would never have approved of, is revealed in 
the Preface 

“The desire of being accurate has seduced him [Percy, the editor] into too minute and 
trijamg an exactness; and m persuit [sic] of information he may have been drawn into many 
a petty and frivolous research ” 

And a httle later he states what he would not have had to qualify if he had followed bis 
own bent* 

“Where any thing was altered that deserved particular notice, the passage is distinguished 
by two mverted 'commas ’ And the Editor has endeavoured to be as faithful, as the imper- 
fect state of his materials would admit for these old popular rhimes have, as might be 
expected, been handed down to us with less care, than any other writings m the world ” 
(Isted , 1765, p xii) 

Probably in every field of art, early attempts at restoration have been ill-judged and 
ill-executed mistakes 
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THE SOURCES, SIGNIFICANCE, AND DATE OF 
FRANKLIN^S ‘‘AN ARABIAN TALE’’ 

AT first glance Franklin’s little story, An Arabian Tale,^ appears to be 
xlL one of the most insignificant and inconsequential of his writings 
Economically composed m fewer than three hundred words, it scarcely 
covers a page m any printed text But despite the simplicity and brevity 
of the tale, and the lack of any literary values of plot, suspense, or climax 
— It is, indeed, hardly a “tale” at all— it is surprising that the piece has 
been so consistently neglected,^ for it is of vital importance to the history 
of Franklin’s thought 

In An Arabian Tale Franklin tells of a certain magician, Albumazar, 
who, renouncing the society of men, retires in his old age to the mountain 
of Calabut, where he lives alone, except for the nightly visits of various 
genii and spirits who are his friends and instructors On one particular 
night he has as a special guest a certain piodigious genie named Belubel. 
The old magician begins the conversation by observing that, despite his 
rapturous love for the wisdom and beneficence of God, he cannot com- 
prehend how the Most High countenances the existence of evil in the 
world. Belubel thereupon chides Albumazar for his audacity in attacking 
such problems with the puny weapon of his Reason Albumazar then 
humbly asks to be enlightened concerning the origin and comparative 
weakness of his Reason, and receives from Belubel the following reply: 

Contemplate . the scale of beings, from an elephant down to an oyster Thou 
seest a gradual diminution of faculties and powers, so small in each step that the 
difference is scarce perceptible There is no gap, but the gradation is complete 
Men in general do not know, but thou knowest, that in ascending from an ele- 
phant to the infinitely Great, Good, and Wise, there is also a long gradation of 
beings, who possess powers and faculties of which thou canst yet have no con- 
ception ^ 

Under the thin veil of the story one may recognize in the observations 

^ The Wnhngs of Benjamin Frankhn, ed A H Smyth (New York, 1905-07), x, 124f-12S. 

2 MS not preserved First prmted m Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Frankhn^ £X , ed W T Franklin (London, 1817-18), 326-327 Reprinted in The Works 
of Benjamin Prankhn^ ed Jared Sparks (Boston, 1840), n, 193-194, as one of the pieces 
of which the date ‘^could not be ascertamed with precision’’ (Jdem^ x, 449), but conjec- 
turaily dated 1779 (Jdew, x, 460), m The Complete Works of Benjamm Frankhn^ ed John 
Bigelow (New York and London, 1887-88), vi, 261-262, and dated 1779, in Wnkngs^ ed 
Smyth, X, 123-124, without comment, and m Benjamin Franklin^ Representative SdectionSj 
ed F L Mott and C E Jorgenson (New York, 1936), pp 519-520, with the comment 
“Date unknown ” ^ Writings , ed. Smyth, x, 124 
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of Albumazar and Belubel the elements m Franklin’s own spiritual ex- 
perience. He too had misgivings about the existence of evil, and wondered 
at times if there really was a Deity who exercises a direct surveillance 
over the afiairs of individual men. He wrote to Whitefield: 

I see with you that our affairs are not well managed by our rulers here below, 
I wish I could helieve with you, that they are well attended to by those above, 
I rather suspect, from certain circumstances, that though the general govern- 
ment of the universe is well administered, our particular little affairs are perhaps 
below notice, and left to take the chance of human prudence or imprudence, as 
either may happen to be uppermost It is, however, an uncomfortable thought, 
and I leave it ^ 

Like Albumazar, Franklin found that “the Dispensations of Providence 
in this World puzzle my weak Reason Undoubtedly, Franklin’s in- 
ability to justify the ways of God to man caused him no little distress As 
he told Jonathan Shipley, the Bishop of St. Asaph, “It seems my Fate 
constantly to wish for Repose, and never to obtain it.”® Clearly, then, 
the comforting words of Belubel, quoted above, represent an attempt by 
Franklin at the resolution of his problem. Man may observe, from the 
plants and animals around him, a scale of life which ascends from the 
simplest forms up to a highly developed and complex being — man him- 
self On these grounds Belubel argues that he may assume the scale to 
continue upwards from man, though the continuation is not apparent to 
human perception. By this method of reasoning Franklin was able to 
establish a belief in a divine being, since, if the gradation of beings is 
carried out to its full extent, we ultimately reach an entity whose powers 
and faculties are infinite In the logic of Belubel, we see Franklin’s proof 
of the existence of God, the “infinitely Great, Good, and Wise This 
concept, however, is not original with Franklin, though he assimilated 
it and made it his own. 

The central idea of An Arabian Tale is a clear and obvious restatement 
of one of the most prevalent concepts in modern literature, the theory of 
“the great chain of being.” Professor A. 0. Lovejoy, who uses this phrase 
for the title of his recent book on the subject,® defines this principle as 

^ After 21 Jan 1768, Luke Tyerman, The Ufe oj the Rev George Whtkfield (New York, 
1877), n, 540-541, 

® Frankhn to James Hutton, 7 July 1782, Writings, ed Smyth, viii, 561 

® 22 Aug. 1784, quoted in Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selections, p, cxxxvii. 

^ ^ Writings, ed Smyth, x, 124 a “Fust Pnnciples*’ in Articles of Belief and Acts of Re- 
ligion* “I believe there is one supreme, most perfect Being, Author and Father of the Gods 
themselves For I believe that Man is not the most perfect Being but one, rather than as 
there are many Degrees of Bemgs his Inferiors, so there are many Degrees of Beings 
superior to him Idem, n, 92 

® The Great Chain of Being A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge [Mass.], 1936) 
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the conception of the universe as an immense, or of an infinite, number 
of links ranging in hierarchical order from the meagerest kind of existents, which 
barely escape non-existence, through ''every possible’’ grade up to the ens 
perfechsstmum — or, in a somewhat more orthodox version, to the highest possible 
kind of creature, between which and the Absolute Being the disparity was as- 
sumed to be infinite— every one of them differing from the immediately above 
and that immediately below it by the "least possible” degree of difference,® 

So pervasive was this idea m the thought of the western world that Love- 
joy, always cautious and precise, can say that this was "the conception 
of the plan and structure of the world which, through the Middle Ages 
and down to the late eighteenth century, many philosophers, most men 
of science, and indeed, most educated men, were to accept without 
question . . 

The identity of Belubel’s doctrine with Lovejoy’s definition is certain. 
Franklin’s "scale of beings” is "the great chain of being.” "From the 
elephant down to the oyster” is (m reverse order) a homely rendering of 
"an immense or . . . infinite, number of links . . . ranging from the 
meagerest kind of existents . . up to . the highest possible kind of 
creature , . . So also "There is no gap, but the gradation is complete” 
is, phrased with technical exactitude, the "hierarchical order . . . every 
one of [the existents] differing from that immediately above and that 
immediately below it by the 'least possible’ degree of difference . . ” 
and "ascending from the elephant to the infiitely Great, Good, and Wise, 
there is also a long gradation of beings” is "the disparity . . assumed to 

® Idem, p 59 Franklm^s interest m this philosophical concept is not unique in American 
thought, for a convenient summary see I W Riley, American Philosophy The Early 
Schools (New York, 1907), pp 195-304, noting especially the citations from the following 
varied sources (leferences are to pages in Riley) Samuel Langdon [President of Harvard 
College], Discourse (1775), pp 205-206, Ezra Stiles [President of Yale College], 'Tirthday 
Memoir” and “Review [of Stiles' readings m deistic authors],” pp 212-213, Wilham Sam- 
uel Johnson [President of Ring's College], letter to Bradford, 17 March 1728-29, pp 
220-224, William Smith [1727-1803], A General Idea of the College of Mirana (New York, 
1753), pp 225-226, and Thomas Jefferson, letter to Wilham Short, 31 October 1819, pp 
274-275 For a very explicit statement see also Thomas Fame, The Age of Reason (1795) 
“If we take a survey of our own world, or rather of this, of which the Creator has given us 
the use as our portion m the immense system of creation, we find every part of it, the earth, 
the waters, and the air that surround it, filled, and as it were crouded with life, down from 
the largest animals that we know of to the smallest insects the naked eye can behold, and 
from thence to others still smaller, and totally invisible without the assistance of the micro- 
scope Every tree, every plant, every leaf, serves not only as an habitation, but as world to 
some numerous race, till animal existance becomes so exceedingly refined, that the effluvia 
of a blade of grass would be food for thousands ” The Writings of Thomas Paine, ed M B. 
Conway (New York, 1894-96), iv, 67-68 

A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Cham of Being, p 59 
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be infinite’’ between ^'the highest possible kind of creature” and “the 
Absolute Being ” 

The availability of this idea to Franklin is as easy to discover as the 
relation to the tale to the concept, except that the process suffers from an 
embarrassment of riches because of the multiplicity of sources Franklin 
found it in his general reading, which was permeated throughout with 
the concept. Love joy asserts: 

It was in the eighteenth century that the conception of the universe as a Chain 
of Being, and the principles which underlay this conception — plenitude, con- 
tinuity, gradation — attained their widest diffusion and acceptance there has 
been no period in which writers of aU sorts — men of science and philosophers, 
poets and popular essayists, deists and orthodox divines — talked so much about 
the Chain of Being, or accepted more implicitly the general scheme of ideas con- 
nected with it, or more boldly drew from these their latent implications 
Next to the word '^Nature,” ‘‘the Great Chain of Being’^ was the sacred phrase 
of the eighteenth century . . 

The whole concept derives ultimately from Greek philosophy, and 
especially from Plato, but it is doubtful that Franklin had an extensive 
knowledge of Plato,^^ and besides, “It was, probably, not chiefly to any 
direct influence of Greek or medieval philosophy that the conception 
owed its vogue in the eighteenth century For it had been insisted upon 
by both of the two philosophers^^ of the late seventeenth whose reputa- 
tion and influence were greatest in the ensuing fifty years It is in 
Franklin’s reading in authors of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries that his sources are to be found 

One of the two philosophers who were the champions of the concept of 
the great chain of being, John Locke, was well known to Franklin, for the 
book which contained Locke’s exposition of the theory, the Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding (1690), which, with the exception of the 
Bible, was the most influential book in the eighteenth century,^® was 
read by Franklin at an early impressionable age The whole of Belubel’s 

IdeWf pp 183-184 See also Kenneth MacLean, John Locke and Enghsh Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936), p 142 

See A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Cham of Bemgj Ch ii, “The Genesis of the Idea in 
Greek Philosophy the Three Principles,” pp 24r-66. 

See Franklin Representatm Selections, ed Mott and Jorgenson, p exxx, and n 448 

Locke and Leibniz a 0, Lovejoy, The Great Cham of Being, p 184 

Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p v 

Writings, I, 242-243 The Autobiography records vaguely that Franklin read Lockers 
Essay “about the tune” he was “about 16 years of age ” If there is any chronological order 
or accuracy in his account of his reading, one may suppose that he was a little older, per- 
haps seventeen or eighteen, when he read Locke. 
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speech, in effect, may be found m Book m of the Essay, including not 
only the statement of the concept, but the warning as to the use of the 
reason as well 

It IS not impossible to conceive, nor repugnant to reason, that there may be 
many species of spirits, as much separated and diversified one from another by 
distinct properties whereof we have no ideas, as the species of sensible things are 
distinguished one from another by qualities which we know and observe in them 
That there should be more species of intelligent creatures above us, than there 
are of sensible and material below us, is probable to me from hence that in all 
the visible corporeal world, we see no chasms or gaps All quite down from us the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued series of things, that in each remove 
differ very little one from the other 

After Citing various illustrative examples, Locke continues: 

There are some brutes that seem to have as much knowledge and reason as some 
that are called men and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, 
that, if you will take the lowest of one and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them and so on, till we come 
to the lowest and most inorganical parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that 
the several species are linked together, and differ but in almost insensible degrees 
And when we consider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, we have 
reason to think that it is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the universe, 
and the great design and infinite goodness of the Architect, that the species of 
creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend upwards from us toward his 
infinite perfection, as we see they gradually descend from us downwards which 
if it be probable, we have reason then to be persuaded that there are far more 
species of creatures above us than there are beneath, we being, in degrees of 
perfection, much more remote from the infinite being of GOD than we are from 
the lowest state of being, and that which approaches nearest to nothing.^^ 

On the evidence of these related passages, it would seem an easy matter 
to establish Locke’s Essay as the source of An Arabian Tale, but such a 
procedure is invalidated by the existence of intermediary sources. Even 
if An Arabian Tale has only a single source, it need not necessarily be 
Locke’s Essay, for the idea appears in the writings of other authors who 
also knew the Essay or some derivative from it, and who were well 
known to Franklin Indeed, if we may trust the accuracy of the Auto- 
biography and assume that Franklin’s summary of his early reading fol- 
lows any trustworthy chronological order, it is possible that Franklin 

John Locke, concermng Human Under standing^ tA A C Fraser (Oxford, 1894)’ 
in, Vi, 12. Ihid 

20 The section in question {Wrttings, ed Smyth, i, 238-244) was composed some fifty 
years after the events it lecords, and such few references to actual dates as there are lack 
reassuring definiteness or exactness The chronological table in Ptankhn Representative 
Selections, ed Mott and Jorgenson (p cxlii) makes no attempt to assign dates for Franklin’s 
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found the chain-of-being concept in Addison before he met with it m 
Locke.2^ least he records that he read the third volume of the 5 pedator 
about the time he read Locke, and the entire set of the Spectator was in 
the office of his brother James' newspaper, the New-England C our ant ^ 
where young Benjamin was an apprentice ^3 Whatever the precise date 
of Franklin's first acquaintance with the Spectator papers, it is certain 
that he knew them well. The Autobiography, in a familiar passage, records 
his delight in them He purchased a volume of the papers, read them 
over repeatedly, and determined to adopt their style as his own literary 
medium He digested or versified the essays, and then attempted to turn 
them back into prose as satisfactory as that of the originals.^^ How com- 
pletely he succeeded in making the style and mood of the Spectator 
papers his own is obvious from the evidence of the Dogood Papers and the 
Busy-Body series. 

Among the Spectator papers which he knew well was one by Addison^® 
which contains an excellent exposition of the chain-of-being idea, docu- 
mented with the same quotation from Locke already cited. Thus Franklin 
was undoubtedly twice exposed to the concept at the source, Locke's 
Essay, once in the original and once as quoted by Addison. The latter's 
version is long, but a few excerpts will piove its kinship with Belubel's 
speech: 

There are some living Creatures which are raised but just above dead Matter . . 
It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual Progress the World of Life advances 
through a prodigious Variety of Species, before a Creature is form'd that is com- 
pleat in all its Senses. . . This Progress in Nature is so very giadual, that the 
most perfect of an inferior Species comes very near to the most imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. . . . The whole Chasm in Nature, from a Plant 
to a Man, is filled up with diverse Kmds of Creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy Ascent, that the little Transitions and Deviations from 
one Species to another, are almost insensible . . If the Scale of Being rises by 
such a regular Progress, so high as Man, we may by a parity of Reason suppose 
that it still proceeds gradually through those Beings which are of a Superior 
Nature to him, since there is an infinitely greater space and room for different 
Degrees of Perfection, between the Supreme Being and Man, than between Man 
and the most despicable Insect 


reading of these authors, collecting them all m one penod, 1718-'23. Despite a retentive 
memory, it is doubtful if Franklm could remember, at the age of sixty-five, the exact order 
m which he had read books fifty years before 
31 Wntmis, ed Smyth, i, 241, 243 22 

New-Rngland Courant, no 48 (2-9 July 1722), see also T. G. Wright, Literary Culture 
in Early New England, 1620-1730 (New Haven, 1920), p. 187. 

24 WrUings, ed Smyth, i, 241-242 25 519 (25 October 1712). 

2 ® The Spectator, ed Henry Morley (London, n. d ), p* 739 
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Two other favorite authors of Franklin’s, Pope and Thomson, may 
have suggested the theme oi An Arabian Tale to him. Though nothing 
exact IS known about the history of Franklin’s knowledge of Pope, he re- 
garded him m 1749 as one of ^^our best Writers” who “should be Clas- 
sicks” and as such recommended him m the Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Youth in Pennsylvania'^'^ Five years previously, he had 
written to his friend, William Strahan, the printer, that Pope had many 
admirers in Ameiica, and that he was one of the group of English poets 
whom “we praise and admire . without Restramt.”^^ In 1771, Franklin 
quoted Pope in the Autobiography 

There is no doubt, either, of Franklin’s acquaintance with the perti- 
nent passages in Thomson’s Seasons^ for he was unusually enthusiastic 
about it. In the letter just mentioned he wrote feelingly to Strahan, 
“Whatever Thomson writes send me a dozen copies of I had read no 
poerty for several years, and almost lost the Relish of it, till I met with 
his Seasons That charming Poet has brought more Tears of Pleasure 
into my Eyes than all I ever read before. I wish it were in my Power to 
return him any Part of the joy he has given me.”^® In the Proposals, 
Franklin quoted the well known passage from Spring, which begins 

’Tis Joy to see the human Blossoms blow, 

When infant Reason grows apace. . 

Both Pope and Thomson express the chain-of -being concept with par- 
ticular brilliance. Pope is rapturous and enthusiastic: 

See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go^ 

Around, how widef how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being ^ which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach, from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing On superior pow’rs 
Were we to pi ess, inferior might on ours. 

Or in the full creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroyed* 

From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike 

Pope stresses two aspects of the theory : that man stands in the midst of a 
scale which ascends on one side of him and descends on the other, and 

27 Writings, ed Smyth, n, 391 Idem, n, 242 Idem, i, 245. 

so Idem, n, 242-243 Li 1146 ff 22 on Man, i, 233-246 
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that there is no gap m the immense chain — two essential points that 
Belubel carefully makes in An Arabian Tale 
Thomson’s restatement of the idea is far more cautious that Pope’s, 
and he approaches the theme with an uneasiness akin to fear, rather than 
With joyous eagerness. Indeed, there is a clear element of doubt in his 
version: 

Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 
From infinite perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ^ 

From which astonished thought recoiling turns 

But this caution implicit m Thomson’s verse is exactly the same as that 
which Belubel recommends to Albumazar when he warns Albumazar 
that hiS reason is an instrument too fragile to probe the mysteries of the 
universe, and that the scale of beings which ascends from man to God is 
beyond the reach of his mortal powers. The admonitions are m effect 
identical with the reticence and uncertainty of Thomson elsewhere in 
The Seasons: 

High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 

Whose wisest will has fixed us in a state 
That must not yet to pure perfection rise 
Besides, who knows, how, raised to higher life, 

From stage to state, the vital scale ascends 

There are two other eighteenth-century sources for the central idea of 
Franklin’s tale — Young and Buffon — though the influences aie m each 
case less probable, because there exists no evidence that Franklin was 
well acquainted with their work, particularly at an impressionable and 
formative period. There seems to be, for example, only a single reference 
to Young’s Night Thoughts in his writings; in a letter of 10 February 1773, 
Franklin informed the Quaker antislavery leader, Anthony Benezel, that 
he had sent him a copy of the work.^® Nevertheless, Young’s version of 
the chain-ofdife concept is an impressive one, characterized by optimism 
and hopefulness. Young’s exposition has been described as “wholly a de- 
vice for looking up towards angels, and his conviction that the concept 
indicates a proof of divine Providence is surely latent also in An Arabian 
Tale. 

Look nature thro’, ’tis neat gradation all. 

By what minute degrees her scale ascends ? 

Each middle nature join’d at each extreme, 


The Seasons, ^‘Summer, 11 333-337 34 ^‘Spring,’’ 11 374-378. 

35 Wnhngs, ed Smyth, vi, 9 Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p. 142 
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To that above it joinM, to that beneath. 

Parts, into parts reciprocally shot, 

Abhor divorce, what love of union reigns! 

Here, dormant matter waits a call to life, 

Half-life, half-death, join there, here, life and sense. 

There, sense from reason steals a glimmering ray, 

Reason shines out in man But how preserv’d 
The chain unbroken upward, to the realms 
Of incorporeal life^ Those realms of bliss, 

Where death hath no dominion? Grant a make 
Half-mortal, half -immortal, earthy, part, 

And part ethereal, grant the soul of man 
Eternal, or in man the series ends. 

Wide yawns the gap, connection is no more, 

Check’d reason halts, her next step wants support; 

Striving to climb, she tumbles from her scheme, 

A scheme, analogy pronounc’d so true; 

Analogy, man’s surest guide below.®^ 

Some hints for the idea may also have been furnished by Buff on’s 
monumental Etstotre Naturelle (1750-1804).^® Of Franklin’s knowledge of 
Buff on we have no very convincing evidence, and their surviving cor- 
respondence is very late m both their lives. A letter from Buffon, dated 

18 July 1787 from the Jardin du Roy in Pans, contains an acknowledg- 
ment of some rare seeds and plants sent by Franklin, and a request for 
information about the American Philosophical Society Buffon discusses 
his own treatise on the magnet and offers to send the Htstoire Naturelle 
des Mtneraux, just completed, to the Society.®^ Franklin’s reply is dated 

19 November 1787,^® and a letter dated 1 January 1787,^^ from Pans, 
seems to be Buffon’s answer to Franklin’s last.*^^ Franklin apparently knew 
parts of Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle des Otseaux (1 770-83) Buffon, on 
his part, was enthusiastic about Franklin’s Expenments and ObservaHons 
on Electricity, published in London in 1751, and had Thomas-Frangois 

37 Night Thoughts, vi, 714-734 

38 Buffon died in 1788, by which time the Htstoire totaled 36 volumes, but it was con- 
tinued by others to 1804, and enlarged to 44 volumes, succeeding volumes from 1750 simply 
bemg uniformly added to the set from time to time The “first edition” of the Htstoire may 
therefore be said to be the 44 volumes issued durmg the period, 1750-1804 

88 1 M Hays, Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, in The Record of the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Benjamin Franklin (Philadelphia, 1908), m, 348 

40 Writings, ed Smyth, ix, 622 

4^ The contents indicate that the letter should be dated 1788 

42 Calendar, ed Hays, m, 331 

48 Franklin to Benjamin Rush, 25 July 1774; Writings, ed Smyth, vi, 236-237 
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D'Alibard translate the work into French, in a volume issued in 1752 in 
Paris ^ None of these facts, of course, gives certain indication of any 
knowledge on Franklin’s part of the relevant passages m the Histone 
Naturelle 

The introduction of the chain-oTbeing concept into Buffon’s work is 
interesting, however, because it illustrates the application of the idea to 
natural science Buffon’s belief in the theory compelled him to reject the 
concept of species He declared that 

. . le grand defaut est une erreur de M6taphysique dans le principe mtme 
de ces methodes Cette erreur consiste a meconnoitre la marche de la Nature, qui 
se fait toujours par nuances on pent descendre par des degres presquhn- 
sensibles, de la creature la plus parfaite jusqu’a la matiere la plus informe 
ces nuances imperceptibles sont le grand oeuvre de la Nature, il [rhomme] les 
trouvera ces nuances, non seulement dans les grandeurs & dans les formes, mais 
dans les mouvemens, dans les generations, dans les successions de toutc espece 
... la Nature marche par des gradations inconnues, & par consequent eile ne 
pent pas se prater totalement k ces divisions [les genres et les especes] . . . il se 
trouve un grand nombre d’especes moyennes & d’objets mi-partis qu’on ne sait 
ou placer, & qui derangent n^cessairement le pro jet du systeme g6n6ral . en 
general plus on augmentera le nombre des divisions des productions naturclles, 
plus on approchera du vrai, puisqu’il n’existe reellement dans la Nature que des 
individus, & que les genres, les ordres & les classes n’existent que dans notre 
imagination 

One final source, earlier than the great vogue of the idea in the eight- 
eenth century, may have contributed to Franklin’s awareness of the 
scheme. It is found in the fifth book of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which we 
are sure he knew well because he extracted a portion of this same book,^® 
as '^Milton’s Hymn to the Creator,” for insertion m his Articles of Belief 
and Acts of Religion (1728), as part of his ritual of devotion.^^ The passage 
in Milton expresses particularly the notion of the ascending scale in na- 
ture up to and beyond man, and clearly insists on the continuity of the 
chain. Raphael explains to Adam that everything is composed of 

One first matter all, 

Indu’d with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life; 

But more refin’d, more spiritous, and pure. 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assign’d, 

Idem, I, 418-419, see also Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Frankhn (New York, 1938), p, 
163. 

[George Louis Leclerc, Comte de Buffon], Histoire Naturelle (Pans, 1750-1804), i, 
12-13, 20, 38 Paradise Lost, v, 153-204 Writings, ed. Smyth, n, 96—97 
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Till body up to spirit works in bounds 
ProportionM to each kind . . 

Flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 

To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 

To intellectual, give both life and sense, 

Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives 

In the light of this survey of the immediate sources of An Arahan Tale^ 
the little fable assumes a significance far greater than has hitherto been 
attached to it The moral which Franklin draws from the story is pri- 
marily an optimistic one The reasoning employed by Belubel amounts to 
a scientific demonstration of the goodness, greatness, and wisdom of 
God, and therefore allows one to cherish a happy faith in the ultimate 
goodness and rightness of things Lovejoy observes that those who ex- 
pounded the doctrine in the eighteenth century assumed ^The criterion 
of the goodness of the universe . to consist, not solely in the diversity 
of creatures, but in the quantity of th.tjo'ie de vtvre it contains . . 
Such a faith the mature Franklin came to possess He wrote to Ezra 
Stiles, 9 March 1790, that “having experienced the Goodness of that 
Being in conducting me prosperously thro’ a long life, I have no doubt of 
its Continuance m the next . . . 

It will be seen also that the concept condemns man to a state — lit- 
erally — of mediocrity. Though above the station of the brute, man is 
nevertheless vastly inferior to the “long gradation of beings” which as- 
cend upward from him to the Supreme Good. The consequence of this 
fact is stated by Lovejoy as follows: 

. . since man’s place is not a very high one, since he is a mixture of the animal 
and the intellectual elements, and since the latter is present in him only m a 
meagre measure and in its lowest, or almost lowest, form, the beginning of wis- 
dom for him was to remember and to hold fast to his limitations 

In all his cherished plans, Franklin never forgot all schemes depended, 
m the last analysis, on the vagaries of human nature. On 7 June 1782, he 
wrote to Joseph Priestley: 

Men I find to be a Sort of Beings very badly constructed, as they are generally 
more easily provok’d than reconcil’d, more desposed to do Mischief to each other 
than to make Reparation, much more easily deceiv’d than undeceiv’d, and hav- 
ing more Pride and even Pleasure in killing than in begetting one another, . 

Faradue Lost, v, 472-479, 482-487 

A 0. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p 220 

Wnhngs, ed Smyth, x, 84 A 0 Lovejoy, The Greoi Chain of Being, p. 201 

62 Writings, ed Smyth, viix, 451'452 
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Even the golden dream of American democracy did not make him 
forget, for at the close of the Constitutional Convention, 17 September 
1787, he refused to join in the paeans of praise for the new document, be- 
cause It was the work of typical human beings, . for, when you as- 
semble a number of men, to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men all their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their errors of opinion, their local interests, and then selfish views 
From such an assembly can a perfect production be expected 
Again it was implied that man best performed his duty in life by ac- 
cepting his place in the scale and practicing a “prudent mediocrity. 
Obviously this usually, in practical terms, resulted in reaction, com- 
placency, and a suppression and oppression of the underprivileged 
Franklin never used this mode of reasoning in such fashion, but he did 
believe in order and authority. The American ideal, he thought, could 
not succeed if the citizenry lawlessly refused to submit to the authority 
of the government — if, in other words, they refused to assume their par- 
ticular places as governed people: “ . after all, much depends upon 
the people who are to be governed We have been guarding against an 
evil that old States are most liable to, excess of power m the rulers, but 
our present danger seems to be defect of obedience m the subjects.’’^® 
Finally, there evolved from the doctrine a social concept eminently 
suited to Franklin^s temper of mind By a not-too-sutble process of de- 
ductive reasoning, one may easily extract reasons for a democratic 
system of government from the idea as a whole. Since being is an infinite 
chain, made up of indispensable, individual links, each link of course is 
its own excuse for being, and hence can be derived the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom. 

No creature's existence . was merely instrumental to the well-being of those 
above it in the scale Each had its own independent reason for being, in the final 
account, none was more important than any other, and each, therefore, had its 
own claim to respect and consideration from its superiors, its own right to live 
its own life and to possess all that might be needful to enable it to fulfill the 
functions and enjoy “the privileges and perquisites" of its station ^8 

Franklin's interpretation of the theory was strikingly similar to this, 
In Some Good Whig Principles y he declared: 

. . That every man of the commonality (excepting infants, insane persons, and 
criminals) is, of common right, and by the laws of God, a freeman y and entitled 
to the free enjoyment of liberty. 

Speech in the Convention at the Conclusion of its Deliberations , idem, ix, 608 
A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Cham of Being, p 200 

Benjamin Franklm to Charles Carroll, 25 May 1789, Writings, ed Smyth, x, 7 
A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Cham of Being, p 207 
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and 

That liberty, or, freedom, consists in having an actual share in the appoint- 
ment of those who frame the laws, and who are to be the guardians of every 
man's life, property, and peace, for the all of one man is as dear to him as the 
all of another, and the poor man has an equal right, but more need, to have 
representatives in the legislature than the rich one 

The history of the background of the tale assists greatly in the compre- 
hension of Franklin's general methods in formulating his creed The con- 
cept of the great chain of being was the common property of a wide as- 
sortment of philosophical, theological, and scientific schools, it was 
''examined and generally approved by all philosophical parties. Watts 
and Young of the conservative right, Pope and Bolmgbroke of the left, 
and Addison and Thomson representing the center."^^ Franklin, as we 
have seen, was introduced to it in the works of the analytic philosopher, 
Locke, the deistic poet, Pope, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
Edward Young, the naturalist, Buffon, and various others It mattered 
little to Franklin what branch of learning or art promulgated the idea 
as long as it satisfied his needs and could stand the test of his experience 
and powers of rational analysis He does not seem to have regarded the 
fact that the concept was adopted by mutually exclusive schools of 
thought, each using it to demonstrate its own particular tenets, the 
theory appealed to him in its general aspects and, little caring what par- 
ties supported it, he incorporated it into his creed, as represented in An 
Arabian Tale, because it had successfully met the challenge of his mind. 
Thus a review of the sources of this little story gives us a valuable insight 
into the development of Franklin's thought. On the evidence just pre- 
sented, we may characterize Franklin as an eclectic thinker, possessed 
of substantial opinions and even professing a creed, but never interested 
in identifying himself with established philosophical or theological 
schools, and never insistent upon the predominance of any one system of 
thought. For his opinions and creed he was not indebted to any philoso- 
phy or sectarian doctrine, but to the ideas which, conveyed to him 
through the medium of his miscellaneous reading, were harmonious with 
the temper of his mind 

The cumulative evidence of Franklin's contact with the sources of An 
Arabian Tale is too diverse and miscellaneous to be of use in seriously 
fixing a date of any accuracy. Lacking external documentary evidence, 
it would seem that the best method of dating the tale is to consider it 
with regard to its general type and mood. It was clearly written in a calm 
spirit of genial and hopeful philosophizing, and with a tinge of moralizing 

Wntmgs, ed Smyth, x, 130 Kenneth MacLean, John Locke, p 142 
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It therefore best fits into that group of tales which Franklin wrote in 
France during the period 1778-80. Without straining one’s credibility, 
it is easy to recognize the kinship of An Arabian Tale with such bits as 
The Ephemera (1778), Morals of Chess (1779), The Whistle (1779), The 
Leme (1779^), Dialogue between Franhhn and the Gout (1780), and The 
Handsome and Deformed Leg (1780?).^^ Like An Arabian Tale^ which 
serenely and optimistically presents a wise little lesson of humbleness, 
patience, and goodness m the guise of a fable, these others suggest the 
mature, experienced, perhaps even complacent Franklin, the idol of 
France and the happy frequenter of the salons of Mesdames Brillon and 
Helvetius. 

For example, in The Ephemera, subtitled An Emblem of Human Life, 
a fly presents his cautious and humble philosophy of life, observing at 
last ^‘in philosophy how small our progress! Alas! art is long, and life is 
short In the Morals of Chess, Franklin maintains that the game of 
chess teaches us valuable lessons of foresight, circumspection, caution, 
and courageous faith The Whistle, the most familiar of the tales, has as 
its moral the danger of a false estimate of value which suggests Al- 
bumazar’s too great esteem of his own reason.®^ These examples need not 
be multiplied because those already given are enough to show clearly that 
they are identical in attitude, spirit, and idea with An Arabian Tale. 
Apparently, therefore, An Arabian Tale should be assigned to the dates 
1778 - 80.«3 

Arthur Stuart Pitt 

The United States Naval Academy 

Receipt of this piece acknowledged in a letter from Georgiana Shipley to Benjamin 
Frankhn, 6 May 1781, see Calendar, ed Hays, ni, 371 

80 Wnhngs, ed Smyth, vii, 208 

Idem, vn, 357-362 Idem, vn, 414-416 

The literary form oi An Arabian Tale probably derives from the Oriental talcs in the 
Spectator, such as the Vision of Mtrzah (#159), or the story of Alnaschar, the Persian glass- 
man (#535) 
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ZWEI GOETHESTUDIEN (PATER BREY— 
SESENHEIMER LIEDER) 

I ROSTS SENDSCHREIBEN AN GOTTSCHED ALS ANSTOSS ZU 
GOETHES FATER BREY 

R osts Sendschreiben '^Der Teufel, An den Kunstrichter der Leip- 
ziger Schaubuhne (Altenau 1753,)'’ erschienen in Leipzig und 
Dresden vor der Herbstmesse, muC, seiner Popularitat halber, in vielen 
Nachdrucken verbreitet worden sein^ und fand dann spater eine Wieder- 
beiebung, allerdmgs mit Auslassung von acht besonders anzuglichen 
Versen und mit Entstellungen in Wort und Zeichensetzung, in Christian 
Heinrich Schmids Anthologie der Deutschen^ Frankfurt und Leipzig 1770. 
Es ist wohl kaum zweifelhaft, daJS Goethe und Merck diese Anthologie, 
m der Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Mendelssohn und viele andere GroCen 
der Zeit vertreten waren, kannten, denn Herr Schmid bemuhte sich sehr 
bald, unter die Mitarbeiter der Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen aufge- 
nommen zu werden, was ihm allerdmgs miClang. Wir durfen indessen 
sogar als wahrscheinlich annehmen, daC der Leipziger Student Goethe, 
der Gottsched einen Bock schilt, Rosts Gedicht schon in der Originalf as- 
sung zu Gesicht bekommen hat, denn es ist ja nicht nur von literarischer 
Bedeutung, sondern zugleich witzig und treiBfend, und hat als eines der 
ersten und kraftigsten Pasquille in Kmttelversen (zumal da Gottsched 
selber diesem VersmaCe fur den Gebrauch in Satiren seinen pnesterhchen 
Segen gab), in seiner urwuchsigen Hans-Sachsischen Art einen auCeror- 
dentlichen Eindruck gemacht. Um so verwunderlicher scheint es, daC 
seme Wirkung auf Goethe, die wir hier als hochst wahrscheinlich und von 
unbeachteten Folgen zu erweisen suchen, ubersehen worden ist, obwohl 
Flohr in seiner Geschichte des Knittelverses vom 17, Jahrhundert bis zur 

^ Abgediuckt bei Minor, Chr F WeiCe (Innsbruck 1880), S 392 ff , nach der Anthologie 
in Godeke, Elf Bucher dt Dichtg, i, 545 Die “Vorermnerung” der Anthologie ist recht 
dazu angetan, einen Dichter wie den jungen Goethe herauszufordern 
“Die besten Kunstrichter sehen es ein, wie mancher Ton in unsrer Sprache noch unver- 
sucht geblieben sey Wo haben wir einen hudibrastischen Dichter? Wo haben wir etwas, 
das den Spenserschen und Marotischen Gedichten der Englander und Franzosen ent- 
sprache, in denen die alte Sprache so viel Naivetat, Einfalt, und komische Wendung an die 
Hand giebt? Wir haben Versuche im Geschmack der Minnesinger, aber sehr ungiuckliche 
Solite man nicht zu burlesken Gedichten die Versart der ehedem so behebten Quodhbet 
brauchen konnen? Jede Neuerung findet Leute, die sich daran argern, und so wurde es 
Rosten auch heutzutage gehn, wenn er dieB Sendschreiben herausgabe Als es erschien, 
betrachtete man es nur als eine Schmahschrift, und glaubte freylich, daB der Teufel an 
Gottscheden anders als an Voltaren schreiben muBte. Aber ich rette es hier von der Ver- 
gessenheit wegen seines origmellen Tons und seiner Laune 
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Jugend Goethes (Berlin 1893) den ausgesprochenen Knittelverscharakter 
der Epistel erkannt und gewertet hat, 

Rost tritt in diesem Sendschreiben als der Teufel aus Christian Felix 
Weifies Operette Der Teufel is los auf, die von Gottsched mit unermud- 
lichen Angriffen verfolgt wurde Er halt dem Herrn Professor vor, daC 
er seinen Kunstnchterbesen nach ihm geworfen, daC er sich uberhaupt 
in alles einmische, gegen seine Kinder in der Oper wute und tobe, sich 
aber auf Kochs Theater an dessen Weiblein herangemacht und sie, frei- 
lich ohne Erfolg, zu verfuhren versucht habe. So solle denn ein Teufel 
in ihn, wie emst m die Gergesener Saue fahren,^ ihn m seinem unsinnigen 
Treiben zum allgememen Spott bestarken, bis er — als starker Geselle ohne 
Verstand dazu brauchbar — Bratenwender in der Holle werden konne 

Aehnliche Zuge in Goethes Pater Brey liegen auf der Hand Statt mit 
einem Kunstnchter haben wir es hier mit emem Teufelspfaffen zu tun, 
der aber ebenfalls aus Grunden der eignen Unfehlbarkeit und pedan- 
tischen Ordnungsliebe “alles Rauhe mit Gips und Kalk verstreichen’’ 
und ihm mit Gesicht oder SteiC den eignen Stempel aufdrucken mochte, 
zugleich sich aber liistern an die Weiber macht, die Frau des Gewurz- 
kramers und die Tochter der Nachbarin zu verfuhren sucht, freilich 
wieder ohne Erfolg, denn wie bei Rost fallt auch hier der Vergleich mit 
dem Mann beziehungsweise Brautigam zu des Versuchers Ungunsten aus. 

Die Kernstelle, von der wir bei Rost auszugehen haben, ist das Ge- 
rucht, dafi Gottsched sich um Kochs Frau bemuht habe: 

Kommt da hinter dem armen Kochen 
Crocodillisch einhergekrochen 
Erst nach dessen Weiblein zart 
WaBert das Maul, wackelt der Bart. 

Der Herr Professor, er kann nicht rasten, 

Wil lecken, fingern, brusteln, betasten, 

Greiffet dem Weiblein an das Kinn 
Hat Geilheit, Unzucht hat er im Sinn 
Kann sich selber kaum noch bezaumen, 

Fangt auf 2 Beinen an zu baumen, 

Und brache da zur Stelle stracks 
Herzi gerne die Ehe Knacks 
Umsonst, er thut um sein Verfuhren 
Verachtung an dem Weiblein spuhren 
“Pfui dich mal an, denn konnt auch nun 
Ich meinem Mann solch Uibel thun; 

So word ich doch dich garstgen Riesen 
Zu meiner Buhlschaft nicht erkiesen*’^® 

2 Matth 8, 30 

® In Schmids Anthologie fehlen die Verse “Der Herr Professor Ehe Knacks/' was 
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Das ist dieselbe Rolie, die Leuchsenrmg im Verhaltnis zu Karoline 
Flachsland spielt und die Goethe den Pfaffen im Pater Brey spielen laGt. 
Sein Begaffeln, in die Ohren raffeln, an fremden, verbotenen Speisen 
schlecken, an der Tochter lecken, an alien Essen schnopern, den Weiblem 
die Ellenbogen lecken gleicht ganz dem Betragen des geilen Kulissen- 
stehers Aufierdem mischen sich beide m alles, was sie nichts angeht, 
Rosts Kunstrichter- 

Denn m alles mengt er sich keck 

Wie unter den PfefFer der Mausedreck — 

Der Mann denkt aber doch indeBen 
Er habe die Weifiheit alF gefressen . . 

Er schmiert und schreibt wider groB und klein 
Ohn Verstand m den Tag hinein . 

Goethes Brey: 

. . stellt mir die Tobacksbuchsen weg 
Dort hinten ins T zum Teuffelsdreck 
Kehrt eben alles druber und drunter . , 

Er meynt, die Welt konnt nicht bestehen, 

Wenn er nicht that drauf herumgehen, 

Meynt, er wolle die Welt verbessern . . 

Aber da ist nichts recht und gut 
Als was Herr Pater selber thut. . . . 

Wenn Rosts Professor anhebt, “mit schnaubender Nasen zu wuten, 
toben, lastern und rasen,” ^^ein Lermen im ganzen Land’^ macht, die 
Kinder von vorn und hintern beschnopert, sie anschnauzt “als waren sie 
Pack/' so tut im Brey der Pfaff ebenfalls “wacker rasen" und “viel 
Fluch und Schimpf aus'm Rachen biasen " Es scheint fast, als ob der 
Geist der Schweine, die durch die Nasen reden und sich und jeden 
Christen anschnauzen, in den Pater gefahren sei statt umgekehrt wie 
der Teufel in die Gergesener Saue. Rosts Teufel droht endlich, dem Pro- 
fessor den Kopf zu lausen, wahrend Balandrino den Pfaffen mit Filz- 
lausen vergleicht, die nicht herauszukriegen sind. Am Ende sind beide, 
der Teufelspfaff und der Herr von Konigsberg, blamiert und werden 
elend verspottet. 

Die Entstehung des Pater Brey, vorausgesetzt, daC die Beziehung zu 
Rost als stichhaltig zugegeben wird, ware dann vielleicht so zu denken: 
Goethe hat Leuchsenrmg, das anerkannte Vorbild seines Brey, im Marz 
1772 zu Darmstadt kennen gelernt, im Februar 1773 haben Leuchsenrmg 
und Merck m Frankfurt den Gegenbesuch gemacht. Schon am 16. Marz 
1772 schreibt aber Merck an Sophie von La Roche uber Leuchsenring: 

unsere Hypothese schwachen wurde, wenn man nicht annehmen durf te, daB die Urfassung 
noch bekannt war 
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fing also an, aufzuraumen, und nahm dazu den groCen Borstwisch 
des Raisonnements bei sammtenen Weiberseelen, die man wirklich nicht 
a contrepoil traktieren darf Seme groCe Arbeit war, Herdern m der 
Seele der Madchen auszuthun, und er hatte nichts an die Stelle zu set- 
zen.” (DjGvi300) Wahrscheinlich ist demnach, daB diese Angelegenheit 
auch zwiscben Goethe und Merck schon in Marz 1772 zur Sprache kam. 
Sollte dann auch schon hier das Aper^u zum Brey m Goethe aufgezuckt 
und entwickelt sein^ Sollte der ^^groCe Borstwisch des Raisonnements,^’ 
Mercks auf Leuchsennng so wenig passende Metapher, durch den ^^Kunst- 
richterbesen des groCen, baumstarken Knechts’^ hervorgerufen sein, 
wahrend das Traktieren a contrepoil auf Herder-Baiandrino zu beziehen 
ist? Wie Gottsched in Rosts Epistel hat ja auch Leuchsenring nichts an 
die Stelle des ausgestochenen legitimen Liebhabers zu setzen Die Kochin 
bezeichnet Gottsched als einen “garstgen Riesen’^ und die Leonore den 
Brey als “nur emen Schwamm ’’ Rosts lustges Sprichwort vom Pfeffer im 
Mausedreck (das m Balandrinos Munde dann als Mausedreck im Korian- 
der erschemt) ruft moglicherweise assoziativ erst die Idee des Gewurz- 
ladens hervor, in dem Merck den Kramer spielen muB und der ihm ver- 
hafite Brey die smnlose alphabetische Ordnung von Taback und Teu- 
felsdreck einfuhrt, ja endlich sogar seiner Ehefrau nachstellt. Beide, 
Gottsched und Brey, rachen sich durch uble Nachrede fur den fehl- 
geschlagenen Verfuhrungsversuch. Assoziativ mogen dann endlich die 
Gergesener Saue den Pater unter das Schweinevolk auf der Weide ge- 
schickt haben; es spukt ja bereits im Jahrmarksfest. 

Wir Sind damit an das Problem der Datierungsfrage der drei Stucke, 
Jahrmarktsfest zu Plunderswetkrn, Pater Brey und Satyros herangekom- 
men, uber das noch immer keine Ueberemstimmung besteht.^ Rosts 
Sendbnef ist auch dafiir von Bedeutung. Die Doppelverspottung der 
Rationalisten und Pietisten in ihrer Gleichmacherei, wie wir sie m der 
Eistoria von Esther im Jmf, finden, stutzt unsere Uebertragung der sa- 
tirischen Idee von Gottsched auf Leuchsenring, denn wenn auch Rost 
den rationaiistischen Charakter von Gottscheds Bestrebungen nirgends 
betont, Goethe wird ihn schon in die Epistel hinemgelesen haben; und 
so laCt er einerseits von Haman die Pietisten verfolgen: 

Mussen das aU exterminiren 

Nur die Vernunft, die soU uns fuhren . . 

^ Koster (Jubiiaumsausg , vrr, 360 E ) und Richter (Festausgabe, iv, 338 ff ) setzen Brey 
zwischen Winter 1773 und Ostem 1774, Moms {DyG, vi, 300) und Castle {‘Pater Brey und 
Satyros I G G , v [1918], 56-98) in den Marz- April 1773 imt einleuchtenden Grunden 
Allerdings halt Morns fur den Satyros an dem Bezug auf Herder fest, wahiend Castle in 
ihm die freie dichterische Weiterbildimg der Figur des trugenschen Religionsstiflers sieht 
angereichert durch Rousseauistische Zuge, wohl mit Recht 
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Und lassen sie sich wa nicht weisen 
So sollen sie alle Teufel zerreissen. 

andrerseits von Mardochai, dem Pietisten, 

Die Schweine zu Lammern recktifiziren 
Und em ganzes draus combiniren. 

Gibt uns die Form des Knittel verses einen weiteren Aufschlufi uber 
Datierung und Abhangigkeit? Wir wissen, daC Goethe wahrsclieinlich im 
Winter 1772, spatestens aber im April in Darmstadt Hans Sachs m der 
Kemptener Ausgabe benutzt hat (DjG, iii 171 u vi 302). Aber weder 
Sachs noch Gryphius, auf den Max Herrmann Goethes Gebrauch des 
Kmttelverses zuruckfuhren mochte,® stehen dem Goethischen Knittel- 
verse so nahe wie die Rostsche Epistel Stilistisch ubertreiben Rost wie 
Goethe die Koppelung von Wortpaaren aller Kategorieen, die bei Hans 
Sachs viel sparlicher, selbst m beschreibenden Gedichten wie das 
Schlaurafenland vorkommen In Rosts’ Epistel finden wir: schmiert und 
schreibt, reiten und treiben, nagen und zwicken; Haut und Haaren, 
Schriften und Schnitzer, vorn und hinten; gro6 und klein, gelehrt und 
klug, fix und hurtig, elB er und trink er; waCert das Maul, wakelt der 
Bart, er sagt kerne Sylb’, geschweig em Wort; bald lateinisch bald 
teutsch, u a m ; im Brey * Sinn und Rumor, Schusseln und Besen, Gunst 
und guten Geruch, Seel und Sinn; daher und dorther, druber und drunter, 
bethulich und freundlich, klug und alt; blockt und trottelt, prahlen und 
schwatzen, u.s w. Auch der Anfang des Verses mit dem Verbum, ent- 
weder mit Auslassung des Subjekts oder als Inversion ist beiden ge- 
laufig. 

Im Metrum ist Hans Sachs sowie Gryphius ruhiger, starker alter- 
niereiid Moglich ist, daB Rost den AnstoB gab zum Gebrauche des 
Kmttelverses und daC Goethe sich dann vielleicht mehr und mehr von 
ihm entfernte unter dem EmfluC Hans Sachsens, wie es die zunehmende 
Nivellierung zu zeigen schemt, welche aus der folgenden Prozentualta- 
belle hervorgeht:® 


Verhaltnis von klmgendem zu stumpfem 

Rost 

Jmf. 

Brey 

Satyros 

Versausgang 

50:50 

46*54 

37:63 

20*80 

Altermerende Verse 

20 

39 5 

47 

66 

Fehlen des Auftaktes 

51 

19 

17 5 

8 

Mehrsilbige Senkung im I. Takt 

26 

22 

23 

12 

im II. Takt 

37 

32.5 

22 5 

17 

im III. Takt 

30 

11.5 

14 5 

5.5 


® Max Herrmann, Jahrmarktsfest m Plmdersweilem (Berlin, 1900) 
® Siehe Feise, Der Kmttehers des jungen Goethe (Leipzig, 1909), S 89 
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Hier steht also das JahrmarUsfest Rost am nachsten, dann folgt der 
Pater Brey und erst in weitem Abstande der Satyros. Die Zahlen smd m 
der Tat frappierend, nnd wenn es auch kaum geraten waie, auf emen 
solchen Formvergleich allein emen Beweis aufzubauen, so dienen sie doch 
jedenfalls ais weitere Stutze fur unsere Hypothese, dafi Goethes Knit- 
telveis m erster Lime auf Rost zuruckgeht und daB dessen Epistel in 
Motiven und Ausdruck wichtige Formelemente geliefert hat fur Jahr- 
marktsfest und Pater Brey, deren Konzeption vielleicht schon in das Jahr 
1772 zuruckreichen mag Mit dem Januar 1773 beginnt ubrigens auch 
Goethes Gebrauch des Knittelverses m den Versepisteln, bei denen wir 
uns fragen, warum er dazu gerade dieses VersmaC und diesen Gattungstil 
bevorzugt.^ 

II ZU GOETHES SESENHEIMER LIEDERN 

1 AIDE See Ich Rickgen Wieder.’’ “Es bleibt dabei : die Strophen 
^Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder’ sind im Sommer 1771 in StraCburg 
entstanden und als BriefemschluB an die Sesenheimer Friederike ge- 
langt, m deren Abschrift sie Heinrich Kruse vorfand Sie zeigen den 
Durchbruch eines innigen und starken Liebesgefuhls durch eine Phraseo- 
logie, die noch ein paarmal an die uberwundene Anakreontik der Leip- 
ziger Jahre ermnert ’’ Mit diesen temperamentvollen Worten hoSte Ed- 
ward Schroder im Jahrbuch der Goethe- Gesellschaft von 1919 die Dis- 
kussion uber das Gedicht fur immer zu schlieBen, aber leider hat er 
selber trotz des grundlichen Fundamentes, das seme Untersuchungen fur 
die Erkenntnis der Kopistenhande und der Verfasserschaft gelegt haben, 
seine Schlusse nicht emwandfrei entwickelt,^ schon in dem einen Punkte, 
z B,, dafi er die Schreibung von “Madr^e^,” die er doch so entschieden 
fur Lenz in Anspruch nahm, in emem Gedichte, das mit Rickgm an- 
fangt, nicht beanstandete. Dies ist mdessen nicht die emzige Fragwurdig- 
keit des Liedes Wenn er das Entfliehen des Madchens, von dem doch 
bei Friederike nicht die Rede sein kann, als Ueberbleibsel der Anakreon- 
tik erklart, wie kommt es dann, daB dieser Anakreontiker von “wahrem 
Gram'^ redet, der nicht m sein Lied ubergeht? 

Das Wort “Gram” kommt uberhaupt im Jtmgen Goethe nur einmal 
vor, in dem bewuBt ubersteigerten Lied Erwins, “dem der Gram die 
Seele bricht,” ja sonst in den Gedichten uberhaupt mcht bis zum Ende 
der achtziger Jahre (das ergab eine Nachprufung) , also nicht einmal im 

’ DjG, in, 23 (Jan 73), DjG, m, 56 (15 Sept 73), VjG, in, 48 (Juni 73), DjG, iv, 4 
(Jan 74), DjG, iv, 161 (74), v, 285 (30 Juli, 75?) 

8 Siebe auch Edward Schroder m den GotUnger Gekhrkn Anmgen (1918), S 389 ff , 
Th Maurer, Bettrage zur Landes- und Volkskunde von ElsaB-Lothringen, Heft 32, K 
Reuschel, Euphorion, xx, 57 ff , Max Morns, DjG, vi, 155 ff , Von der Hellen, Jubildums- 
ausgabe,m,S0Si ,B. G Graef, usw 
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Werther und der Stella. Erst, wie zu erwarten, in der Iphtgenie treffen 
wir es an, weder im Egmont noch im Tasso, dann im Faust wieder und 
nur ein einziges MaL® 

Wenn wir m Adelung (1775) als Definition des Wortes ''Gram” 
finden- "ein hoherer Grad der anhaltenden Betrubnis uber ein tJbel,”^® so 
konnen wir uns sem Fehien bei einem Dichter, der im Gebrauch von 
Worten Echtheit und Treffsicherbeit wie der junge Goethe besitzt, leicht 
erklaren, erne solche “anhaltende Betrubnis” ohne BewuCtsein baldiger 
Uberwmdung ist mit Goethes Wesen in diesen Jahren seines dynamischen 
Wechsels von Euphorie und Depression unvereinbar, und daC er den 
Gram als vielleicht tiefsten, fast hoffnungslosen Grad depressiven Af- 
fekts empfindet (noch tiefer als Sorge), zeigt die tonale Emphase, den der 
Ausdruck m alien gennanten Stellen erhalt, die dem Leser unvergefilich 
im Gedachtnis bleiben So konnte er ihn auch nicht durch ein Eigen- 
schaftswort "wahr” abschwachen Dagegen fiinden wir "Gram” funfmal 
in Lenzens Gedichten, aber bei ihm bedeutet das Wort kemen auBeror- 
dentlichen Seelenzustand 

In Dtchtung und Wahrhett bezieht sich Goethe auf seine Gedichte aus 
der Sesenheimer Zeit mit den folgenden Worten: "Unter diesen Umge- 

® Iphigenie, Vers 15--16 Ihm zehrt der Gram / Das nachste Gluck von seinen Lippen 
weg Vers 66-67 Noch bedeckt der Gram / Geheimnisvoll dem Innerstes 
Faustj Vers 1635--36* Hor^ auf, mit deinem Gram zu spielen / Der, wie ein Geier, dir 
am Leben fnfit 

Dank freundlichen Hmweises von Professor J A Walz 

Vielleicht ist es erlaubt, hier ein personiiches Erlebms anzufuhren, da es immerhin die 
Wirkung eimgermaCen anzeigt Als ich m meiner Gedachtmszentrale wegen Grams anrief, 
kamen mir nach und nach z^ ei Melodiekurven ms Ohr, die ich fast erne Woche lang mcht 
mit Worten fallen konnte, obwohl die Rhythmen derselben immer deutlicher wurden Dann 
sprang plotzlich das Wort Gram an seme richtige Stelle, die andern folgten nach und nach, 
und auf emige falsche Versuche der Emordnung zuckten plotzlich die *‘sufien Rosen” 
Ermns und die ‘^regen Wipfel” Iphgeniens auf Das Faustworferbuch fuhrte zu Mephisto 

Ich zitiere die Gedichtanfange in Kursiv und die betreffende Stelle 
Geduld . . Drum will ich geme Gram und Pern / In meine Brust verschliefien 

So kurs das dafi die bangen / Akzente semes Grams bis zu ihr selbst gelangen, 

Des Grams, den ich so gern verschwieg, / Der me zur Sprache sich verstieg 
Von Gram . Von Gram und Taumel fortgerissen / Verzweiflungsvoil dem Bxld zu 
kussen 

Etn wohlgenahrter Kandidat Nahm sie’s als Zucht fur ihren Gram (Dies ist das Ge- 
dicht auf Fnederike BrionO 

Bei fluchtiger Durchsicht fand sich das Wort auch m den Dramen Sofmeisier Akt iv 
Scene 1 Sonst verwandelt sich ihr Gram in Narrheit Die Preunde machen den Philoso- 
phen Akt i, Scene 1 Es ist nichts mem geblieben als der Gram uber ihren Verlust 
Das Wort ^‘Gramen” steht in dem Sesenheimer Gedicht Lenzens; Ach hist du fort* . . 

des Junglings stummes Gramen / Bheb unbemerkt. 
und im Pygmahon: Das war mem Wunsch — ^und ist mem Gramen, 
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bungen trat unversehens die Lust zu dichten, die ich lange nicht gefuhlt 
hatte, wieder hervor Ich legte fur Friederiken manche Lieder bekannten 
Melodien unter Sie batten ein artiges Bandchen gegeben, wenige da von 
sind ubrig geblieben, man wird sie leicht aus meinen ubrigen heraus- 
finden Bei der Freiheit, mit der Goethe mit den Tatsachen in seiner 
Biographie verfahrt, ware es leichtsmning, hier auf Wendungen dieses 
Liedes schlieCen zu wollen; aber selbst wenn man es tate — und man hat 
es getan — , so wurde das ^Tange hab ich nicht gesungen / Lange 
liebe Hebe lang’’ vielleicht eine Stutze finden konnen, aber vom Fliehen 
des Madchens und vom Gram im Herzen ist kerne Rede, vielmehr von 
einer frohen Beschaftigung mit der Geiiebten im Forigange dieser Erzah- 
lung und mit Handarbeiten zu gegenseitiger Begluckung, wie mil dem ge- 
malten Bande 

Wenden wir uns zu der Form des Gedichtes, so zeigt das Ende der 
zweiten Strophe und die vierle den bekannten Goethischen Klang, warm 
im Ton, mit starker melodischer Bewegtheit und der tiefen, doppel- 
stufigen Kadenz Uberhaupt bewegen sich die drei Strophen 1, 2, 4 in 
ausgesprochenen Typenversen mit Legato-Bmdung: 

Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder Typus D 
Bdide hkld umarm ich Sie Typus A 
Munter tantzen meine Lieder Typus D 
Nach der sUssten Melodie Typus B 

Die zweite Strophe hat B, A, D, D, die vierte B, A, B, C. Ein Vergleich 
des Gedichtes mit ‘'Kleine Blumen, Kleine Blatter,” das ja im selben 
Metrum geschrieben ist, ergibt fur letzteres dieselbe bewegte Typen- 
form: B, D, A, A, D, A, B, C, B, A (oder D), B, E; B, B, B, B; A, D, 
C, C. Ubereinstimmend in beiden Liedern haben wir die plotzlichen 
Melodiesprunge auf der zweiten Silbe der Versanfange, wie m: 

dann kein wie , 

Und tritt . . ; Sei schwdches . , A6h schon . , . ; 

jetzt ich ^ 

Doch sing. Ja gabe 

Zum ^‘Mailied” wurde endlich die Verquickung von Liedern und Tanzen 
passen: “Munter tantzen meme Lieder” ==“Zu neuen Liedern und 
Tanzen gibst.” 

Vergleicht man nun mit Strophe 1, 2, 4 des Rickgen- Gedichtes die 
dritte Strophe, so uberrascht sie durch ein verlangsamtes Tempo, eine 
hohe, flache Melodiefuhrung in Staccato und gleichmaCige Akzente, 
zwischen denen die Senkungen, stark entwertet, hmuntersinken. Es muB 
allerdings zugegeben werden, daC auch der Anfang des Liedes eigenartig 

Buck XX, Ahsatz 44 
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hoch und hart fur Goethe klingt Man ware versucht, statt des “balde^’ 
sich emen andern Emgang zu denken. Goethe hat ja selbst einmal das 
Leipziger Lied ''Jetzt verlaC ich diese Untie” gedichtet zu einer Zeit, m 
der seme eigentliche Stimme noch nicht entwickelt war, spater durch 
die Aenderung des ersten Wortes m ^'Nun verlaC . . . auf sein charak- 
teristisches Stimmniveau gesenkt Indessen wurde durch solch einen 
Eingriff der Parallelismus des '‘balde — balde’’ mit ^lange — flange — ^lang’^ 
gestort werden und es mag dahin gestellt bleiben, ob und was Lenz hier 
verschoben haben konnte, wenn ihm, wie mir mehr ais wahrscheinlich 
ist, der Einschub der dritten Strophe zuzuschreiben ist Dafiir sprechen 
alle Grunde: der Inhalt (das Madchen flieht, der Dichter schweigt — man 
vergleiche das Schweigen des Grams in So hurz das . . m Anmerkung 5 — ), 
die Wortwahl (tiefe Schmerzen, der wahre Gram), die Form (monopo- 
disch, flache Melodiefuhrung, hohe, harte Stimme), und, wenn man sich 
auf das unsichre Gebiet der Rechtschreibung begeben will, das 

An sich ware eine solche Interpolation Lenzens in Hinblick auf den 
gleichen Vorgang in ^^Erwache Friedericke’’ durchaus glaubhaft, und in 
der Dreistrophigkeit gewinnt das Lied eine grofiere Geschlossenheit, die 
erste Strophe druckt die Wiedersehensvorfreude aus; die zweite denkt 
zuruck an die Zeit, in der die Geliebte des Dichters Lieder sang, die eine 
Welle verstummt sind durch das Entferntsein; die dritte steigert das 
Gef uhl der ersten zu frohlicher HyperbeL Die Stimmung des Ganzen ist 
charakterisiert durch die Worte: Wiedersehn, umarmen, tanzen, singen, 
Lieder, munter, suB, schon, rein — Wein, zu denen die schwermutige Note 
der vierten Strophe weit uber die leichte Trubung des Nichtsmgens hin- 
ausginge. 

2. ^^Erwache Friedericke.’^ Schroder zweifelte freilich noch immer 
daran, dalS Lenz m dieses Gedicht die Strophen 2, 4, 5 emgeschoben habe, 
wie es Maurer mit Kriterien der Interpunktion, Wortwahl und Stilistik 
durchaus wahrscheinlich macht. Semen Griinden ware noch folgendes 
hinzuzufugen: 

Der harte Staccato-Rhythmus der Lenzstrophen kann nur durch die 
ziehende baltische Aussprache, besonders des ei-Diphthongs, und das 
Zogern auf den Enjambements ertraglich gemacht werden, zumal bei 
seiner falschen, monopodischen Behandlung und deklamatorischen Em- 
phase eines Gedichtes, das Goethe mit leichtem, spielendem Humor 
dipodisch und in munterem Tempo angelegt hatte. Ein Versuch, das Lied 
nach der Gornerschen Melodie zu singen, der es Goethe offenbar statt 
Hagedorns “Es lacht die Morgenrote’’ unterlegte,^^ kann dies nur 
bestatigen, Lenz, der sicher die Melodie nicht kannte, bringt auf eine 
punktierte Dreiachtel Note das kurzvokalige Wort “rinnt,” das im En» 
Siehe Max Friedlander, Das deutsche Lwd im 18, JahrhMndertj i, 27. 
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jambement vom Subjekt “mir eine siifie Trane’’ getrennt wird Ebenso 
unmoglich zu singen sind am StrophenscUuC auf Viertelnoten entfallend 
(beim ZweivierteltaktO die kurzvokaligen Worte mit Verschlul31aut 
''Kopf” und “wacht,” die Doppelachtel c-b, as-c auf “(er)blassen” uiid 
der Oktavensprung von es hinab zu es auf ‘Thilo(melens)” und 
“(er)roten.” 

Der Streit um dies Gedicht, das durch Maurers Studie wohl ziemlich 
sicker als halbgoethisch (Str. 1, 3, 6), halblenzisch (Str. 2, 4, 5) erwiesen 
ist, zeigt, wie man in jeder Untersuchungstechnik irren kann mit den 
sichersten Argumenten und daC erst em Zusammenstimmen aller an- 
wendbaren eine ziemliche Gewifiheit geben kann. Metrik und Melodik 
sollten schliefilich die Probe aufs Exempel sein, wie sie andrerseits auch 
oft den erregenden Zweifel des ersten Anstofies geben konnen Erheiternd 
wirkt gerade in ihrer Sicherheit Schroders Bemerkung: ist 

soviel klar: einen Reim wie ‘heilig: unverzeihlich’ hatte sich Lenz in 
seinen gesunden Tagen nicht gestattet Das ist ein echt goe- 
t h 1 s c h e r R e i m !” Aber Lenz sprach doch wohl als Balte das 
-g als Reibelaut, und damit fallt die phonetische und orthographische 
Basis, auf der Schroders sonst so grundliche Studie ihr ganzes Argument 
aufbaut. 

Als literarische Parellele zu dem Gedichte, nicht als Anregung, lieCe 
sich Ronsards achtzehntes Sonett aus dem Second Livre des Amours an- 
fuhren, wo es heiCt: 

Mignonne, levez-vous, vous ^tes paresseuse, 

Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a fredonne, 

Et ja le rossignol doucement jargoiin6. . , . 

Harsoir en vous couchant vous jurastes vos yeux 
D’estre plustost que moi ce matin eveiU6e, 

Mais le dormir de I’aube, aux fiUes gracieux, 

Vous tient d’un doux sommeil encor les yeux silles, 

Ca ea, que je les boise, et vostre beau tetin 
Cent fois, pour vous apprendre a vous lever matin. 

Die bei Lenz in der vierten Strophe hervorbrechende Sinnlichkeit '^ich 
seh Dich schlummern, Schdne! . . . Wer kann es fehllos sehen, Wer wird 
nicht heiC, Und war er von den Zahen Zum Kopf von Eifi!” zeigt noch 
die Tradition der Belauschungsgedichte des Barock und Rokoko, die zwar 
in Goethes Leipziger Anakreontik nachklingt {An den Mond) aber einer 
Friederike gegeniiber als grober MiCton unmoglich scheint, 

3. “Dem Himmel Wachs Entgegen” und “Ein Geauer Teuber 
Morgen.” “Kleine Blumen” schlieCt mit einer in diesem scheinbar 
leichten, anakreontisierenden Liede liberraschenden Anrufung des 
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Schicksais (Vers 13 ff.)? emer Bitte um Segen und einem Gelobnis 
nahe kommt, ein Schicksalswunsch, der m manchem der Sesenheimer 
Lieder abgewandelt schemt: 

Du gabst mir Sckicksaal diese Freude 
Nun lass auch morgen sein wie beute 
Und lehr mich ihrer wurdig sein {DjGy ii, 58) 

Sei ewig glucklich, wie du mich liebst (fljG, n, 61) 

Und Zartlichkeit fur mich — ^Ihr Cotter * 

Ich hofft es, ich verdient es nicht^ {FjGy ii, 59) 

Diese mnere Ergriffenheit des Dichters geht hervor sowohl aus der neuen 
Auffassung der Dichtung, die er durch Herder erfahren hatte, aber auch 
aus seiner ganzen lebensfrommen Emstellung, wie sie die StraCburger 
Briefe schon vor dem Zusammentreffen mit Herder bekunden. Wir horen 
sie wieder in dem Spruche ^^Dem Himmel wachs entgegen/^ 

Die acht Verse dieses Spruches sind aus Sophieens Gedachtnis mund- 
lich uberliefert worden und sollen sich nach ihr auf erne Tafel beziehen, 
auf der mit den Namen der jungen Sesenheimer das Goethische Gedicht 
verewigt worden sei Minor, Sauer, Schroder und von der Hellen nehmen 
dagegen mit der Emendation ‘‘den oberen’’ (d h. Friederikens Namen) 
wohl mit Recht Bezug auf das Einritzen von ihrem und Goethes Namen 
in den Baum, von dem in “Ein grauer truber Morgen’’ die Rede ist. 
Nehmen wir an, daC diese Lesung richtig ist, so haben wir in diesem 
Doppelvierer zuerst eine Anrufung der Elemente, den Baum und seine 
Namen zu verschonen, endlich m Zeile 7 und 8 eine Uebertragung dieses 
Wunsches auf das Schicksal Denn verbunden mit dem Leben dieses 
Baumes sind zwei Namen und das Leben zweier Menschen, Goethes und 
seiner Geliebten, wie ja auch in “Ein grauer truber Morgen” die Wirkung 
der Elemente die in den Baum emgeritzten Namen gefahrdet. 

Nun gibt es ein Gedicht, das sonderbarerweise im Zusammenhang mit 
dem StraCburger Volksliedsammeln Goethes immer aus seinem Briefe an 
Herder vom September 1771 zitiert wird, aber fur die Sesenheimer Lieder 
noch me herangezogen worden ist, das ist des Grafen Schlieben “Ich 
liebte nur Ismenen,” aus dem einiges als Erinnerung bei Goethe nach- 
zuklingen scheintd^ Es handelt sich darin um einen Wunsch, der eine 

15 Wir mussen es wohl oder ubel hier abdrucken, well es nur bei Wustmann, Als der 
GroBvater die GroBmutter nahm, Leipzig 1905 zuganglich ist, in der vierten Auflage auf 
Seite267 Die Melodie ist zu finden m Max Friedlander, i c i79 
Der Groszmittige Liebhaber 

Ich liebte nur Ismenen, Getreu verlieB ich dich. 

Ismene hebte mich Noch fuhF ich gleiche Triebe, 

Mit unverfaischten Tranen Und du fiiehst mein Gesicht; 
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Drohung, ja eine Beschworung ubertont. Ismene hat den magischen 
Spruch in die Rinde eines Banmes geritzt: Wer untreu wird, der finde hier 
semen Leichenstein. Die Bedmgung ist erfullt, sie hat ihr eigenes Urteil 
gesprochen, aber der Liebliaber bittet die Gotter trotzdem, sie zu ver- 
schonen. 

Der Anklang liegt bei Goethe in dem ^'Soll ein Name verderben — mag 
der Dichter sterben^’ das heiCt, wie der Liebhaber in Ismene die Gotter 


Beweg ihr Herz, o Liebe, 

Nur straf Ismenen niciit! 

Wie oft hast du geschworen, 

Du liebtest mich allein, 

Sonst sollt’ dem Reiz verloren, 
Dem Antlitz schrecklich sem. 
Aus Liebe zu Narzissen 
VergiBt du Schwur und Pflicht 
O ruhre sem Gewissen, 

Nur straf Ismenen nicht^ 

Hier unter diesen Buchen 
Gabst du mir StrauB und Band 
Dort kamst du mich zu suchen, 


Hier nahmst du meine Hand 
Dort gabst du mit Erroten 
Den Rmg, den Untreu bricht — 
Gedanken, die mich toten, 

Ach straf t Ismenen nicht! 

Du grubst m diese Linde 
Mit eignen Handen em* 

Wer untreu wird, der finde 
Hier semen Leichenstem. 

Schont, Gotter, schont Ismenen, 
Die selbst ihr Urteil spricht? 
Mem Grab soil euch versohnen, 
Nur straf t Ismenen nicht! 


Morns (DjC, vi, 160) zitiert zu dem Baumgedicht Goethes verkurzt zwei Parallelstellen 
aus Cronegks Werken (Leipzig 1771, ii 39 und 327), die wir hier in ihrem ganzen, etwas 
umfanghchen Zusammenhang wiedergeben und die naturlich zugleich mit dem obigen 
Liede als Remimszenzen gewirkt haben konnen 

Ihr Buchen, lebet wohP In euem treuen Rmden 
Soli emst die Nachwelt noch Zemirens Namen finden 
Rem Nordwmd und kem Sturm zerstohr das hedge Giun'' 

Ich folge dem Geschick das heiBt mich von euch fliehn 

Und. 

Verzeih, o Baum, wenn deine heilgen Rmden 
Die Hand verletzt, die Chloens Namen schreibt 
Er schutze dich vor den erzurnten Wmden, 

Dich ehrt der Hirt, der hier die Herden treibt, 

Kem freches Beil soli stark seyn, dich zu fallen, 

Des Himmels Blitz trifft demen Scheitel me. 


Begluckter Baum* Du tragst den schonen Namen, 
Den meme Treu noch stets im Herzen tragt, 
Behalt ihn auch, hiermn mir nachzuahmen, 

Bis uns die Zeit in Staub und Moder legt 
Dock nem, die Zeit wird deiner auch verschonen* 
Die Nachwelt kennt den schonen Namen noch 
Der Hmamel giebt, die Schmerzen zu belohnen, 
Was ich gewunscht, mir nach dem Tode noch 


Man vergleiche iibrigens auch Lenz^ Spruch “Dir, Himmel, wachst er kiihn entgegen,’’ der 
sich wieder auf Goethes Gedicht beziehen mag 
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bittet, das Opfer semes Lebens fur das der Geliebten anzunehmen, so 
moge die Magie des geloschten Namens lieber auf den Dichter fallen als 
auf die Geliebte Der Strophenbau und der dipodische Rhythmus ist 
derselbe in alien drei Gedichten, dem Sprucb, dem ^‘Ein grauer truber 
Morgen” und Ismene, Das Schliebensche Lied ist, wie wir aus Goethes 
Brief en entnehmen durfen, m Sesenheim wohl gesungen worden (es 
konnte das ^^zartlich-traurige” sein, das Friedenke in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit^ Buch x, vortragt), und die allgemeine Situation und ihr Aus- 
druck, die das Lied popular gemacht haben, waren wohl in aller Ge- 
dachtnis, wie wir das ja von solchen Schlagern kennen Aber der Dichter 
munzt aus dem Modekramchen neues vollwertiges Gold. 

Ein Wort sollte noch hmzugefugt werden in bezug auf die Frage nach 
den Handschriften, m denen diese Gedichte vorgelegen haben Schroder 
sowohl wie Maurer haben beide durch die Aufwerfung dieses Problems 
unsere Erkenntnis der Lieder gefordert, aber die Frage selbst bleibt un- 
gelost Kruse, dem allein die Originale (wenn man sie so nennen kann) 
vorgelegen haben, hat sich trotz anfanglicher Sicherheit auch geirrt und 
es scheint heute, wo die Handschriften verloren smd, ganzlich ausge- 
schlossen, durch irgend eine Methode die Schreiber mit Sicherheit zu 
ermitteln. Wer burgt dafur, daC die Gedichte nicht schon vorher von 
verschiedener Hand kopiert wurden und daC Kruse nicht schon der 
dritte Oder vierte in der Reihe war? Wir sind durchaus auf indirekte 
Schlusse aus Rechtschreibung und Zeichensetzung angewiesen, die viel- 
leicht nicht einmal den Kopisten zuzuschreiben waren. Die Orthographie 
der Zeit ist schwankend, und jeder Versuch emer Statistik muC schon 
an dem geringen Umfang des Materials scheitern. So darf es uns denn 
auch nicht ubermaBig bekummern, wenn wir mit unserer Annahme einer 
Mischung von Goethe und Lenz in '^Erwache Friedericke” (Nr 1. der 
Lieder) und in “Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder” (Nr 8) mit Maurer sowie 
Schroder in Konflikt geraten Ersterer glaubt, daB 1 von Lenz, 2, 3, 7 vom 
Friedenke, 6, 8, 9, 10 von Goethes Hand geschrieben seien, wahrend 
Schroder in 1 ein Autographon Goethes, in alien andern solche Frie- 
derikens sehen mochte Die inneren Grunde sprechen in 1 gegen Goethe 
und Schroder aber nicht gegen Lenz und Maurer, in 8 gegen Goethe- 
Maurer aber wenigstens nicht gegen Friederike-Schroder Es bleibt 
also immer noch bei den Sesenheimer Gedichten Zweifel und Anreiz 
genug fur neue Fragestellung. 

Da muB sich manches Ratsel losen. 

Doch manches Ratsel knupft sich auch, 

wenn wir diese leichte Abhandlung mit so schweren Worten schlieBen 
durfen. 

Ernst Feise 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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JEAN PAULS GEDICHTE 

J EAN PAULj der fast allmachtige Herrscher im Bereiche deutscher 
Prosa, hat bei verschiedenen Gelegenheiten bekannt, dass er ganzlich 
unvermogend sei, Verse zu schmieden. Solche Einseitigkeit ist ja in der 
Literatur an und fur sich kerne Seltenheit Es gibt eine ganze AnzaH 
groCer Prosaisten, die keine oder dock nur veremzelte und unbedeutende 
Verse geschrieben haben; es seien nur etwa Montaigne, Balzac, Sterne, 
Dickens, Hamann, E. T. A Hoffmann, J. Gotthelf, Thomas Mann ge- 
nannt. Bei Jean Paul war aber diese Unfahigkeit offenbar m ganz unge- 
wohnlichem Grade vorhanden. Und das muss umso mehr verwundern, 
als er doch, wenn man emmal die Unterscheidung zwischen Dichter und 
Schriftsteller gelten laCt, zweifellos als em Dichter im volien Gewichte 
des Wortes anzusprechen ist (obgleich er gewiss auch em grosser Schrift- 
steller war) Hat ihn doch ein so strenger Forderer wie Stefan George die 
groCte dichtensche Kraft der Deutschen genannt. Mag er auch selber 
gelegentlich, wie Lessing, an seiner Berufung gezweifelt und alles von 
ihm Geleistete nur seinem Fleiss, seiner '‘Heuristik” zugeschrieben 
haben, so gab es doch wieder Stunden (in dem ungedruckten Tagebuch 
seiner Heidelberger Reise hat er in bescheiden-stolzen Worten eine solche 
verzeichnet), wo er es im tiefsten fuhlte und wuCte, dass er em echter 
Dichter sei. Ja die Art seiner dichterischen Begabung, wenn sie sich 
auch mit keiner der ublichen Gattungen voll deckte, lag doch mehr nach 
der lyrischen als nach der epischen oder gar der dramatischen Seite. Von 
einem Dichter, der von sich sagte: ‘‘Wenn mich erne Empfindung er- 
greift, daC ich sie darstellen will, so drmgt sie nicht nach Worten, sondern 
nach Tonen, und ich will auf dem Klavier sie aussprechen,’’^ sollte man 
annehmen, daB ihm die musikverwandteste Form, die lyrisch-metrische, 
am nachsten gelegen hatte. Er hat denn auch bekannt, daC es ihm “in 
der hebenden Stunde” oft so gewesen sei, “als muCP er sich durchaus ins 
Metrum sturzen, urn nur fliegend fortzuschwimmen/’^ Aber wie er auf 
dem Klavier sich niemals in geordneten Bahnen, in festen Takten und 
bestimmten Melodien bewegte, sondern sich in freiestem Phantasieren 
dahinstromen liess, gewissernassen die “unendliche Melodie” seines 
Bayreu,ther Nachfahren vorausahnend, so vermochte er auch in der 
Dichtung seine lyrischen Empfindungen nicht in die Fesseln eines einmal 
gegebenen, regelmaCig wiederkehrenden Zeitmasses zu legen. Treffend 

1 Wahrheit aus Jean Pauls Leben, ix (1827), 102 Vgl auch Titan, 57. ZykeL *Tn der 
Leidenschaft (sogar im blossen Feuer des Kopfes) greift man wemger nach der Feder als 
nach der Saite, und nur in ihr gelmgt das musikahsche Phantasieren besser als das poe- 
tische 2 y or schule der Aesthehkj § 86 
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und witzig hat er sich einem Vogel verglichen, der mit aneinander gebun- 
denen FuBen nicht fliegen konne. 

Em andermal hat er sein Unvermogen so formuliert: es werde ihm 
leicht, zu reimen, zu dichten, zu metrisieren, nur vermoge er nicht, das 
alles zugleich zu tun ® Dass ihm die Fahigkeit des Reimens nicht abgmg, 
hat er in der Tat durch die haufige Verwendung von Reimworten in 
seiner Prosa zur Genuge bewiesen, Er macht in der V or schule der Aesihe- 
Uk (§ 35) auf die Vorliebe mancher humoristischer Schriftsteller, wie 
Rabelais, Fischart, Sterne, fur solche '^Assonanzen'' oder ''Wandnach- 
bars-Reime” aufmerksam, und man begegnet denselben auch sehr 
haufig in seiner eignen Prosa, und zwar nicht nur m landlaufigen for- 
melhaften Verbmdungen wie Knall und Fall, Handel und Wandel, Sack 
und Pack, Saus und Braus, Lehr-, Nahr- und Wehrstand, Stem und 
Bern, Schritt und Tritt, Kipper und Wipper, toll und voll, Lug und Trug, 
sondern auch m selbstgefundenen Zusammenstellungen wie etwa: Park 
und Quark, Nacht- und Schlachtstucke, Winter- und Hmterseite, Hem- 
mungen und Stemmungen, Dichtigkeit und Tuchtigkeit, weniger als 
Flote denn als Krote Sogar Fremdworter und Namen dienen ihm nicht 
selten zu solchen Reimbmdungen, z B Glasur and Lasur, Natur 
und Statur, Paine und Mairie, Finten und Qumten, Projekt und 
Prospekt, Vomitiv und Komitiv, Byk und Tieck, Reussen und Preussen, 
Labitz und Zabitz. Es liesse sich unschwer em ganzes Reimlexikon fur 
Jean Paul zusammen stellen, wobei sich auch die haufige Wiederkehr 
gewisser emsilbiger Bindungen zeigen wurde, z B. kahl und fahl, satt 
und matt, mild und wild, dumm und stumm, lau und grau. 

Auch der Sinn fur den Rhythmus der Sprache kann Jean Paul keines- 
wegs abgesprochen werden, wie es Vischer mit Unrecht getan hat. Man 
lese nur die feinen Beobachtungen und Regeln, die er daruber im 86 
Paragraphen der Vorschule der Aesthetik gegeben hat; man lese vor 
allem seme Werke selber, besonders die dichtensch gesteigerten Partien 
darm Aber eben nur in dem freien Wechsel des Rhythmus von Periode 
zu Periode lag seme Starke Gegen das metrische Gleichmass, die regel- 
massige Wiederkehr von Hebungen und Senkungen, straubte sich sein 
angeborener Unabhangigkeitssinn ebenso entschieden wie gegen das 
Emzwangen der Haare in einen Zopf oder des Halses in einen hohen 
Kragen oder gegen erne amtlich geregelte Tatigkeit. Dieser mangelnde 
Sinn fur Metrik geht so weit, dass er, wenn er fremde Verse anfiihrt, sie 
entweder ganz in Prosa auflost, wie z.B. in dem Abschnitt fiber Schiller 
in der Vorschule der Aesthetik, oder dock durch Auslassung oder Aen- 

3 S Festgabe der Gesellschaft fur Deutsche Literatur m Berlin zmn siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag ihres Vorsitzenden Max Herrmann (1935), S 28 
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derung einzelner Worter das Metrum zerstort. So zitiert er z,B. im 
Wutz die ScMussstrophe von Holtys ‘‘Aufmunterung zur Freude”: 

O wie schon ist Gottes Erde 

Und wert, darauf vergnugt zu sein’ 

statt ^'0 wunderschon ist Gottes Erde.” Heinrich Voss erzahlt in einem 
Briefe an Truchsess, wie Jean Paul ihm fur seme Uebersetzung von Shake- 
speare^s Love's Labour's Lost allerhand Verbesserungsvorschlage ge- 
macht, aber dabei gar keine Rucksicht auf das Versmass genommen habe 
und ganz verwundert gewesen sei, wenn man ihn darauf aufmerksam 
gemacht habe ^ Er hatte die wunderliche Vorstellung mancher Laien, 
daC das Metrum etwas sei, was man nur mit vieler Muhe ergrubeln 
konne und gewissermassen immer an den Fingern abzahlen muBe. 

Wenn Jean Paul, wie es oft geschah, um Verse zu irgendeiner beson- 
deren Gelegenheit ersucht wurde, so wusste er sich dem entweder mit 
einer scherzhaften Ausrede zu entziehen,^ oder er iieferte Gedichte in 
Prosa, wie z.B, das Hochzeitsgedicht fur seme Freundm Friederike Otto 
(1792), die Trauergedichte auf den Tod der Frau Herold (1794) und der 
Frau Ellrodt (1797), den Neujahrswunsch fur den Hofer Hochzeitsbitter 
Karl Hofmann (1791) Auch in seine Romane hat er gelegentlich solche 
prosaischen Gedichte eingelegt, wie etwa Nataliens Neujahrswunsch an 
sich selber im Siebenkas (23 Kapitel), Lismores Abschiedsgesang an die 
untergehende Sonne in den Biographischen Belustigungen (3 Kapitel), 
Karlsons ''Klage ohne Trost” im Kampaner Thai (507. Station), Lia- 
nens Dankgedicht und Dians und Albanos improvisierte Gesange zur 
Guitarre im Titan (43. und 118. Zykel). Neben solchen von Jean Paul 
selber als Gedichte bezeichneten Stucken lassen sich aber noch viele 
andere Abschnitte seiner Werke als Dichtungen in Prosa ansehen, alle 
jene ^'Traume, Gesichte und Abschlusse,” wie sie Stefan George und 
Karl Wolfskehl m ihrem Stundenbuch fur Jean Pauls Verehrei (1900) 
gesammelt haben. Man kdnnte auch noch eine Gruppe erzahlender Dich- 
tungen aufstellen, zu der Phantasiestucke wie ''Der Traum eines En- 
gels,” "Der Mond” und "Die Mondsfinsternis” im Fixlein, Paramythien 
wie "Luna am Tage” und "Die wandelnde Aurora” in Jean Pauls 
Brief en zu rechnen waren. Epigramme in Prosa hat er schon in seinem 
Erstling, den Gronlandischen Prozessen, geliefert und in der Vorrede des 
zweiten Bandchens ihre Berechtigung dargetan, u.a. mit dem unwider- 
legbaren Argument: "Vielleicht ist ein prosaisches Epigramm auch 
darum besser als ein versifiziertes, weil ich nur das erstere machen 

^ Jean Pauls Personlichke%t,h.^gh vonE Bereixd (1913), S 119 Vgl auch ebenda, S. 149. 

« Vgl z B. den Brief an die Postmeisterm Wirth v 3 Marz 1790, wo er *'statt Versen 
DieBnefeJmn Pauls, hsgh vonE Berend, Bd i (1922), S. 298. 
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kann.’’ Es ist begreiflich, dass diese ^^ohnfiissigen Lieder/’ wie er sie 
einmal nennt, nicht selten andere Dichter dazu gereizt haben, ihnen die 
fehlende Versform zu geben. So haben Klamer Schmidt und Kosegarten 
das Neujahrsgedicht Nataliens versifiziert, die '^Rede des toten Chris- 
tus^’ ist sogar m englische und m franzosische Verse gebracht worden; 
und spaler haben Holtei und Domansky ganze Sammlungen solcher 
Versifizierungen geliefert.® Dass die Origmalstellen dadurch an Kraft 
und Schonheit gewonnen hatten, wird sich kaum behaupten lassen. 

Erst auf der Hohe seines Lebens und Schaffens hat Jean Paul dann 
fur seme lyrischen Ergusse eine Form ge- oder erfunden, die ganz seiner 
individuellen Veranlagung entsprach, die von ihm sogenannten Streck- 
verse oder Folymeter, wie er sie zuerst in den Flegeljahren (1804) und 
spater dann hauptsachlich in Taschenbuch-Aufsatzen zahlreich gelie- 
fert hat. Ernst Bertram sieht in diesen Streckversen die ‘^Urform’’ Jean 
Pauls, von der Hagen hat sie den indischen “Sloka^s” verglichen,^ 
wahrend Jean Paul selber auf die Aehnlichkeit mit der griechischen An- 
thologie hmweist ^ Wie nahe er hier oft der Gedicht- oder Liedform 
gekommen ist, geht unter anderm daraus hervor, dass eine Anzahl die- 
ser Polymeter von verschiedenen Komponisten mit mehr oder minder 
Gluck in Musik gesetzt worden ist, zuweilen mit kleinen Veranderungen 
oder Versetzungen der Worte; besonders haufig (mindestens 18 mal) 
Walts Gesang an Wma (Flegeljahre, No. 36): 

D war’ ich ein Stern, ich wollte ihr leuchten; — war’ ich eine Rose, ich woUte ihr 
bluhen, — war’ ich ein Ton, ich drang’ in ihr Herz, — war’ ich die Liebe, die gluck- 
lichste, ich bliebe darin, — ja war’ ich nur der Traum, ich wollt’ in ihren Schlum- 
mer ziehen und der Stern und die Rose und die Liebe und alles sein und gern 
verschwinden, wenn sie erwachte 

Die Streckform ist zuweilen von andern nachgeahmt worden, z B. von 
Jean Pauls Freunden Thieriot und Emanuel Osmund und von seinem 
Verehrer Wolfgang Menzel. Sie ist ihm aber so auf den Leib zugeschnit- 
ten, dass sie andern Dichtern meist nicht recht passen will. 

Einigemale hat sich Jean Paul auch in sogenannten freien Rhythmen 
versucht, zuerst in dem ^^Ungereimten Schutzen-Karmen in freiem Me- 
trum,” das er 1792 fur den obengenannten Karl Hofmann aufsetzte. 
Dreizehn Jahre spater verfasste er dann bei Gelegenheit der Anwesenheit 
des preufiischen Konigspaares in seinem Geburtsort Wunsiedel einen 

® S Jean-Paul-Bibliographie von E Berend (Berlin, 1925), No 466-476 

^ In dem Aufsatz ^ Jean Paul und Goethe,” G&rmmia, x (1853), 263 f 

8 Flegeljahre No. 9 Vgl. auch an Otto. 25 Dez 1802. “ganz eigne neue griechische Ge- 
dichte ” 

® S Jean-Paul-BihUagraphiei No. 477-499 Man konnte Goethes Gedicht “Liebhaber in 
alien Gestalten” zum Vergleich heranziehen 
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''Wechselgesang der Oreaden und Najaden/' der, von dem ihm befreun- 
deten Bayreuther Arzt Langermann in Musik gesetzt, dem furstlichen 
Paar bei dem Besuch der Luxburg aus einer Felsengrotte entgegentonte 
Er hat diesen Gesang, der schon gleich damals als Sonderdruck er- 
schienen war, einige Jahre spater im Cottaischen Morgenblatt unter 
der Ueberschrift “Meine ersten Verse^’ verofentlicht Und schliesslich hat 
er sich 1819 noch einmal bereit finden lassen, zu dem Namenstag der 
Frau Josephine von Welden in Bayreuth erne kleine ‘^Ailegorische Vor- 
stellung’^ in freien Rhythmen abzufassen, in die sich ganz vereinzelt 
sogar einmal schuchtern ein Reim emmischt.^® Wie alles, was Jean Paul 
nicht aus eigenem D range, sondern aus ausserem Anlass dichtete, sind 
diesedrei Stucke auffallendschwach,und die ausserliche Abteilung in Vers- 
zeilen kann mcht daruber hinwegtauschen, dass wir es nach Form wie 
nach Inhalt mit remer Prosa zu tun haben. Ebenso gut oder so schlecht 
liessen sich auch viele andere Prosastellen in Jean Pauls Werken in Vers- 
zeilen abteilen, wie Rudolf Blumel noch unlangst gezeigt hat.^^ Fur 
die besonderen Bedmgungen, durch die sich echte freie Rhythmen von 
Prosa unterscheiden, fehlte ihm offenbar der Sinn 
1st nun die Frage, die von der Hagen 1853 in dem oben angefuhrten 
Aufsatz aufgeworfen hat: ^‘Gibt^s ein Reimgedicht von Jean Paul?’' ab- 
solut zu verneinen? — Doch nicht. Es laufen zwar einige gereimte Ge- 
dichte falschlich unter Jean Pauls Namen. Das Grabbed von Salis-Seewis 
(“Das Grab ist tief und stiUe"), das er dem 36. Kapitel des Hesperus 
einf ugte, wurde, obgleich er den Namen des Dichters ausdrucklich nennt, 
von manchen Lesern ihm selber zugeschrieben, z.B von Josephine von 
Sydow, die es ms Franzosische ubersetzte.^^ In neueren Schullesebu- 
chern und Anthologien^® findet man zuweilen unter Jean Pauls Namen ein 
Fruhlmgsgedicht “HeiligeZeit,"dessen wahre Verfasserin Ida von Reins- 
berg, geb. Durmgsfeld ist. Wie dieser Irrtum entstanden ist, vermag ich 
nicht anzugeben; an einem andern bin ich aber leider selber em wenig 
mitschuldig. In der zweiten Auflage des biographischen Werks von Georg 
Wilhelm Kessler “Der alte Heim” (1846) ist S. 498 em mit “Richter” 
unterzeichneter Brief an die Hofratin Heim in Meiningen, erne Schwa- 
gerin des bekannten Berliner Arztes, abgedruckt, em Begleitschreiben zu 
einem aus Hamburger Rindfleisch und Portwein bestehendem Geburts- 
tagsgeschenk Es beginnt mit einem zweistrophigen Scherzgedicht, auf 
das einige Prosazeilen folgen. Die Verse sind so unbeholfen und holperig, 

10 Veroffenlicht in der bayerischen Zeitschrift Eos vom 19 Januar 1820, No. 5 

^Jean-Paul-BlaUer,9 Jg (1934), S 9f 

^ S Dmkwurdtgkettm aus dem Leben von Jean Paul Friednck Richter^ hsgb von Ernst 
Forster (1863), n, 145 f. 

is z B m der von Bruno Wille herausgegebenen lyrischen Anthologie ''Und gib uns 
Fneden” (1917) 
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dass man sie Jean Paul schon zutrauen und die anschliessenden Prosa- 
worte: ^'Der arme Mann ist nur em Prosaist'’ als Selbstemgestandnis des 
Misslmgens auffassen durfte. So habe ich denn das Gedicht auch trotz 
einiger Bedenken m meine Gesamtausgabe von Jean Pauls Briefen auf- 
genommen (4 Bd , 1926, S. 147) Nachtraglich ist mir dann im Auto- 
graphenhandel das Original des Schreibens zu Gesicht gekommen, und 
da ergab sich, dass die Verse von Jean Pauls Gattin Karoline geschrieben 
und zweifellos auch verbrochen sind, und nur die Prosazeilen von ihm 
selber herruhren, daC also in den Worten ^^Der arme Mann ist nur em 
Prosaist" der Ton auf ^^Mann" liegt 
Aber zwei Falle von echten Reimgedichten lassen sich doch anfuhren. 
Der erste ist allerdings nicht ganz unzweifelhaft In dem sentimentalen 
^‘Romanchen" Abelard und HelotsCj das Richter in seiner Muluszeit, im 
Januar 1781, also mit 17 Jahren geschrieben hat, finden sich in dem vom 
24. Dezember datierten Briefe des Helden die folgenden Verse: 

Ohne dich dies Leben durchzuwallen, 

Heloise, kann ich nicht — 

Wie die welke Blume werd' ich faUen, 

Die die Wut des Sturmes bricht, 

Wenn du vor mir hin in jenes Leben eilest 
Und, der Leiden satt, in Jesu Arm verweilest 

Da an einer fruheren Stelle des Romans, wo ein Gedicht von Richters 
Bayreuther Landsmann Krauseneck eingelegt ist, der Verfasser aus- 
drucklich genannt wird, mussen wir annehmen, dass jene Verse von 
Jean Paul selber herruhren. Schlecht genug sind sie ja, um ihm zugetraut 
zu werden Immerhm ist es nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, dass er sie von 
irgendwoher ubernommen, vielleicht nur ein wenig fur seinen Zweck 
zurechtgestutzt hat Auch sonst hat er sich ja in diesem ganz unreifen 
und unselbstandigen Jugendprodukt manche nahezu wortliche Anleihen 
bei Werther und Siegwart gestattet. 

Ganz einwandfrei aber ist der andere Fall. Es handelt sich da um 
einen Vierzeiler, den mein 1915 im Kriege gefallener Freund Karl Freye 
in der Sonntagsbeilage der Vossischen Zeitung vom 12 Oktober 1914 
nach der damals in seinem Besitz befindlichen eignen Handschrift Jean 
Pauls veroffentlicht hat: 

WiUst du mich kleines Tischchen mit sechzehn Gulden begiessen, 

Werd’ ich als ein grosser Teetisch entspriessen. 

WiUst du das runde Gewachs gar mit Tee beregnen, 

Werd' ich dich mit lauter Bluten von schonen Seelen segnen. 

Das bekannte Lied von Wilhelm Ueltzen “Namen nennen dich nicht,” das ebenfaHs 
irrig Jean Paul mgeschrieben worden ist (s Jean-Paul-Bibliographie No 500), ist kein 
Reimgedicht 


i 
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Von der Hand von Jean Pauls Freund Emanuel Osmund steht darunter: 
“Das heiCt aufgetischtP^ Wir haben es wohl wieder mit emem Begleit- 
schreiben zu einem Geschenk zu tun, einem kleinen Tisch, den der Em- 
pfanger, vielleicht Enamuel/^ eventuell bei Zuzahlung von 16 Gulden 
gegen emen grofieren umtauschen sollte, um dann eine Gesellschaft von 
schonen Seelen daran zu versammeln Wie dem auch sei, fur die Echtheit 
burgen in diesem Falle neben der Handschrift auch Inhalt und Form, 
die echt jeanpaulisch verzwickte Ausdrucksweise und die Unfahigkeit zu 
metnschem Gleichmass. Wir haben hier den unwiderleglichen Beweis 
vor Augen, daB der grosse Dichter, in dessen Prosa, nach Stefan Georges 
Zeugnis, unsere Sprache den erhabensten Flug genommen hat, dessen 
sie bis zu diesen Tagen fahig war, es in solchen kleinen Gelegenheilsver- 
sen nicht mit dem ersten besten Dilettanten aufzunehmen vermochte! 

Geneva, Switzerland 

Edvard Berend 

Freye nimmt an, dass die obengenannte Frau von Welden die Empfangcrm war Diese 
hatte ihierseits dem Dichter m Mai 1820 ein tragbares Schreibtischchen geschenkt (s 
Euphonon, xxix [1928], 403 f ) Aber es ware doch recht unzart gewesen, emer vornelimen 
Dame erne solche Zuzahlung zuzumuten 
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LORD BYRON AS RINALDO 

. but ne’er magician’s wand 
Wrought change with all Armida’s fairy art 
Like . . this . . . 

Don Juan, l Ixxi 

Armida is the Sorceress . in whose palace Rinaldo forgets his vow as a 
crusader. 

Prothero 

I N identifying Lady Oxford as Byron^s political ^'tutelar genius’’ of 
1813, as the ^Voman, who, amid all her fascination, always urged a 
man to usefulness or glory, I have brought to light a certain specious- 
ness in the interpretation accepted by Byron’s biographers of his liaison 
with Jane Elizabeth Scott, Lady Oxford, as simply comparable to the 
story of Rinaldo overcome by indolence m the ^^Bower of Armida ” Miss 
Mayne and M. Maurois and even Miss Raymond^ have somehow over- 
looked the fact that Lady Oxford was a pupil of Horne Tooke, the Re- 
form ^^agitator” (to use Byron’s admiring term),® was sometime mistress 
and lifelong political “genius” of the Radical spokesman, Sir Francis 
Burdett — was, m short, a woman who did not content herself with 
“soothing” and enchanting Byron but rather “always” pressed him on 
“senatorial duties” and endeavored to make him an advocate “particu- 
larly in the cause of weakness.” Eywood was a pleasant bower, but Jane, 
it turns out, was not Armida — though Byron, eager to realize that dream 
of Tasso he had always cherished,^ took a cue from the picture of Armida 
and Rinaldo which she had hung in his room and let his fancy feed on the 
intensity of the passion which she inspired and “returned with equal 
ardour,”® for the time preferring her sorcery to “parliamentary mum- 
meries”® of doubtful value in which she was urging him to engage. Byron 
liked her politics, but he wanted to escape politics for a while. He did 

The Works of Lord Byron, itv ed Letters and Journals, byR E Prothero (London, 
1901), II, 359, hereinafter referred to as X 6" / I have traced the history of Lady Oxford and 
the Radical Reformers, particularly as it concerns Lady Oxford’s relations with Byron and 
his with Radical politics in 1813, m “Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers,” FMLA, Lvr 
(1941), 1065-94. 

2 Dora Nieil Raymond, The FoUtical Career of Lord Byron (New York, 1924) 

®X 342 

^ See X 6- /, n, 49 Byron appears to have bought his third copy of the Gerusalemme 
Liherata in 1813 

^ Thomas Medwin, Journal of the Conversahons of Lord Byron (London, 1824), p 67 
^L&J,ix, 318. 
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not wish to think himself attached to her party, nor to any party.^ Simi- 
lar conflicting emotions troubled Byron’s dramatic hero Sardanapalus 
when his lovely Myrrha said, think the present is the wonted hour / 
Of council . 

Thus suspecting the nature of Armida’s magic, we must examine with 
new suspicion the portrait of Byron as Rinaldo Since, as his diary re- 
veals, Byron m the winter of 1813-14 felt that his parliamentary ambi- 
tion could have revived only with Lady Oxford remaining to prompt it, 
we must ask, With how much crusading zeal had he entered the House of 
Lords in 1812? What sort of '^past events,” aside from the fate-shaking 
collapse of Napoleon, had ^^unnerved” him^® 

Miss Raymond has brought together evidence that from the day his 
schoolmaster addressed him, in the formal usage of the House of Lords, 
as “Dominus de Biron,”^^ Byron devoted his youth to an intensely con- 
scious preparation for the r61e of orator and statesman as his inherited 
place in history, and the force of this evidence is incontestable. The 
climax of his first twenty-one years was to be his seating in Parliament, 
and he prepared himself by reading extensively m history and oratory, 
including the parliamentary debates of the age of Whig ascendancy. 
True, his cultivation of applause through poetic display — and even, ten- 
tatively, through Dandyism — ^provided his mouse’s heart with more than 
one hole to start to should any complications threaten his ego in the mam 
adventure, Parliament. But from the letters of his minority there is 
small doubt that he was looking ahead to his future m the House of 
Lords. His occasional air of sophomoric nonchalance but thinly disguises 
his interest: 

I remain on purpose [he wrote to his sister when he was seventeen] to hear our 
Sapient and nolle Legislators of Both Houses debate on the Catholic Question, 
as I have no doubt there will be many nonsensical^ and some Clever things said on 
the occasion.^^ 

As Miss Raymond demonstrates, not only was some of Byron’s juvenile 
poetry the product of his political loyalties but the very act of poetizing 
was regarded by him as a sort of preliminary exercise to oratory, and his 
early publication was designed in part to impress his associates in the 
Cambridge Whig Club, of which the Marquis of Tavistock seems to have 
been the leader.^^ 

’ Lori Byron's Correspondence^ ed by John Murray (London, 1922), i, 122, hereinafter 
referred to as Corr 

^ Byron’s Sardanapalus^ i, ii ® Cp L &* /, ii, 339. 

If not earher See Raymond, p 3 Byron succeeded to the peerage in 1798, 

^ L 6* /, I, 64-65. April 25, 1805 Cf . ihid , 140 

^2 See Hobhouse’s letter, L d' /, iv, 500, and Byron’s, i, 135 
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The first distressing complication in Byron’s political career, the ap- 
pearance of the famous savage attack on his Hours of Idleness by the 
Whig Edinburgh Review, fell upon his ambitious and sensitive spirit as a 
direct insult from the Holland House center of Whigdom, casting a 
shadow upon his hopes ‘'Devoured by chagrin, and almost insane with 
the fumes of that evening’s wine,” he ordered his name scratched 
from the Whig Club, and although he soon sobered up and thought better 
of the matter (“as I could not abandon my principles, even if I renounce 
the Society”), perhaps persuaded by Tavistock, as Hobhouse had once 
been, that a “Revolution Whig” was not identical with a “Whig party 
man,”^^ when he took his seat in the following year (1809) Byron took 
pains to “have nothing to do with any of them on either side,” Whig or 
Tory: 

I shall stand aloof, speak what I think, but not often, nor too soon. I will preserve 
my independence, if possible, but if involved with a party, I will take care not to 
be the last or least in the ranks 

Byron’s behavior throughout this ceremony of entering Parliament 
was tense with the stage fright of a lonesome young man^^ conscious of 
taking the first step of a public r61e in the drama of history. It was his 
plan after taking his seat to startle the world with one or two brilliant 
speeches and then to release his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, lash- 
ing at “either side” and in particular at those Whigs, Lords Holland and 
Carlisle, who had been hostile or indifferent when they might have wel- 
comed the young oppositionist,^® whereupon he would set sail for Spain 
and Turkey to enlarge his knowledge of governments and peoples, and 
escape his creditors for a time. 

The preliminary exchange of incivilities at his seating — Chancellor 
Eldon: “These forms are a part of my duty\ Byron: “Pray do not apolo- 
gise. Your Lordship, like Tom Thumb, did your duty, and you did no 
more ^^^'^ — was not, as the story is usually told, the end of the matter. “I 

Hobhouse himself had needed to be persuaded by Tavistock X 6* /, rv, 500, and 
Corr , I, 2 

X 6* /, I, 210 Cf R C Dallas, Correspondence of Lord Byron (Paris, 1825), i, S3 
Thomas Moore, Life of Byron (New York, 1857), p 57, describes his “lone and un- 
friended’’ state — None of Byron’s Cambridge acquaintance was in Lords yet Bob Milnes, 
a Tory, had entered Commons, but Byron, hearmg his second speech, January, 1808, had 
felt “it made no impression ” X v, 412 Lord Aithorp, a Harrow and Cambridge man, 
Byron’s friend since 1805, and of the same pohtical views as Tavistock and others of the 
Whig Club, was also showmg his first active interest in pohtics, m the Lower House Very 
likely they saw somethmg of each other this spring See Sir Denis LeMarchant, Memotr of 
John Charles Viscount Aithorp Third Earl Spencer (London, 1876), pp 92, 141 

John Cordy Jeaffreson, The Real Lord Byron (London, 1883), i, 196-197, discusses 
Byron’s misconception of the etiquette and technicahties of seating 
Reconstructed from X &* /, v, 432. 
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have taken my seat/’ he said to Dallas, “and now I will go abroad ” 
But according to the attendance records Byron actually went down to 
the House of Lords seven times in March, April, and May That he did 
not speak before sailing ofi to the Mediterranean may be laid largely to 
the fact that no debate on major issues developed m the Upper House^® 
and partly, perhaps, to lack of courage, but scarcely to indifference. 

His awe of senatorial glory was reduced by the distance of the next two 
years and the “experience” of seeing foreign and Oriental courts, but his 
ambition persisted, although he approached still with caution. He would 
hear, “and perhaps some day be heard.” He attended a half dozen 
business sessions of the Upper House before he said, “The Catholic Ques- 
tion comes on this month, and perhaps I may then commence. He 
was still frightened. “I must ^screw my courage to the sticking place,’ and 
well not fail.” 

Most conclusive evidence of Byron’s determination to enter upon a 
parliamentary career is the record of his attendance A check through 
the daily rolls of the House of Lords reveals that beginning January 15, 
1812, he attended twenty-four meetings of the session ending July 30, 
and two meetings of the short assembly in the following December. He 
was present that year at every debate of major length or importance, of 
which I count nine, including all six of the debates of sufficient signifi- 
cance to merit recorded roll-call of votes in Hansard.®^ In addition he 
listened to seven out of about twenty-five minor debates and to two out 
of seven unchallenged addresses, and attended eight meetings of only 
routine business Even a party floor leader like Lord Holland went down 
less than three times as often.^^ Nor was the regular business of the House 
attractive and stimulating matter for an ambitious Childe or a zealous 
Rinaldo, who might be a “Revolution Whig” but was without party. On 
the first day he went down, Byron listened to pages of repetitious testi- 
mony by dozens of physicians on the state of the King’s health — that was 
rather amusing But he was appointed the following week to a committee 

’‘‘^Journal of the House of Lords, 1809 B 3 n:oii was present March 13, 14, 15, 21, April 28; 
May 10, IS. Compare Raymond, p 17 “He did not again enter the House of Lords before 
settmg forth on his travels’^ and Ethel Colburn Mayne, Byron (London, 1924), pp. 96-97, 
and Andr6 Maurois, Byron (New York, 1930), p 117 Jff 

In March he had hoped “the Duke's business" would be “brought before our House 
m a debatable form " “I believe I shall be tempted to say something on the subject 
" L /, I, 218 But that business was closed in the Lower House, March 20, by the 
motion of his friend Lord Althorp {Parliamentary Delates, xni, 745) without reachmg 
Lords In the Upper House practically nothing happened in these months, 

February 1, 1812 L /, n, 96. 

January 31, February 28, March 19, April 21, July 1, July 7. The other three are 
February 27, March 2, and April 20 22 Seventy-five times m 1812, 66 in 1813. 
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which was to hear in six weeks some forty cases of Appeals on writs of 
error how long he stuck with this committee we do not know Next he 
was pul on a committee to consider '^An Act for naturalizing David Bro- 
mer”,2^ th^n on one to consider ‘‘An Act for repairing the Road from 
Rohofough Down to the Tavistock Road, etc He probably thought of 
his friend Tavistock of the Cambridge Whig Club and groaned The “Act 
for altering and enlarging the Powers of an Act for rebuilding the 
late Theatre Royal Drury however, may have aroused the in- 

terest that led in the autumn to Byron’s Address Spoken at the Opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre , And occasionally, racy divorce evidence was 
read off by the ream 

The young statesman persisted, nevertheless, to the end of the session, 
even after he had achieved fame as a romantic bard. He attended six 
times in January, six again in February — having missed fewer than 
twenty meetings m two months — twice in March (the first month of his 
fame), and three times in April In May there were no debates. He at- 
tended once in June, and six times in July In 1813, the year of Lady 
Oxford’s tutelage, he attended only ten times in the five months from 
February to July He heard, however, three of the four major debates of 
that unusually uneventful season, although on the only one of these 
occasions for which a roll-call of votes appears m Hansard he did not stay 
to vote nor bother to leave his proxy In addition that year he attended 
only thiee out of about twenty-five minor debates, and none of the seven 
uncontested addresses, but he went to four debateless business sessions, 
three in February and March, and one in July after Lady Oxford had 
sailed for the continent On June 1, under her tutelage, he made one 
brief speech, his last, presenting Reformer Cartwright’s plea for freedom 
of petition He seems to have half hoped that Jane might be able to 
revive his flagging senatorial ambition: “had she remained,” he said in 
November (when Parliament was meeting again, unvisited by Lord 

January 20, and cf report of the committee, March 5 Lords Journal 

lUd , February 17 “Their Lordships, or any five of them, to meet on Wednesday next 
[Feb 19], at ten o^clock in the Forenoon, m the Prince’s lodgmgs, near the House of Peers; 
and to adjourn as they please ” IM , February 20 Ihid , March 2 

Lord Holland, for whom Bryon wrote the Address in September, was also on this 
House comnoittee Cf LdfJj n, 145. 

28 As that on R. Moore’s divorce bill, April 16 E g “What did you imagine this noise 
to be?” “I thought it must be them on the Bed ” . “Where was the Boy SmzelW^ etc — 

the kind of “pleasaunt mirth” that always dehghted Byron 
2® In June there was very httle doing except the discussion, which Byron attended, of 
unsuccessful negotiations to get Whigs mto the cabmet 

March 12, May 14, and June 18 Bjron did not attend the debate, April 2, on an at- 
tempt to repeal the death penalty for shop-hf ting. 

May 14, on a motion of inquiry into the Naval Administration 
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Byron), ^^she would have been my tutelar genius But she went away, 
and henceforth he subsided completely into the role of spectator, going 
down to the Lords only twice in each of his last three years m England, 
to hear discussion — and vote, it is true — such matters as Napoleon's 
escape from Elba or the Whig criticism of Government's part m the 
Congress of Vienna 

Thus, apart from the question we must next consider of his political 
principles and his social desires, we are forced to two conclusions: first, 
that until he entered Parliament, and for some time after, Byron's mam 
goal for personal success was the attractive career of statesman and 
Orator — he often capitalized the word — open to a British Peer, and that 
he was not at all indifferent (as he sometimes claimed) to the encourage- 
ment and praise he received from his old tutor Dr Drury and his friends 
Hodgson, Hobhouse, and Dallas second, that m 1812 he made a more 
than casual effort to assume his ‘^senatorial duties" and establish him- 
self in Parliament, and even in the following year, though his efforts 
slackened considerably, he did not altogether abandon the “experiment" 
until she had gone who might have “made" him at least “an advocate, 
if not an orator." 

Elsewhere^® in some detail I have shown that Byron's relative inac- 
tivity in 1813 can be partly explained by the disorganized state of the 
support for the cause in which Lady Oxford was involved and tried to 
involve Byron. This disruption, amounting to sharp tactical disagree- 
ments among leaders of the more militant parliamentary factions, partly 
arose from and was partly responsible for the general failure of the whole 
Opposition (Grenvillites, Moderates, Whitbreadites, and Burdettites 
[Radicals]) to rally in that year on any clear issue; and Byron could with 
a certain justness describe the doings of even the unwearied fighters m 
1813 as “parliamentary mummeries." Nevertheless we are driven to 


B 3 rron’s name is on tlie one roll-call vote of these six occasions, he probably voted on 
the others, which are unrecorded But he no longer bothered to sign the Whigs’ protests 
with Holland, Stanhope, Grey, and the rest, as he had done m 1812 

Byron was present in 1814, April 9 (debate on Norway and on Dullwich College Bill) 
and May 10 (long debate on address to rescue “unoffending people of Norway from the 
dreadful Alternative of Famine, or of Subjugation”), m 1815, April 12 (Buonaparte’s 
escape from Elba) and May 23 (Whig attempt to censure Tory part in Congress of Vienna, 
Byron voted); and in 1816, February 19 (debate on foreign treaties) and April 2 (debate 
on state of Ireland) -—Of this last visit Lady Caroline Lamb wrote to John Murray, “Lord 
Byron was at the House which I am glad as it showed him calmed ” “To Lord Byron^\ 
Feminine Profiles ed by George Paston and Peter Quenneli (London, 1939), p 70 
CJ, 415 Byron evmced rather the opposite of no “inclmation to try” at be- 
coming “a parliament man ” ^ *Tord Byron and the Genteel Reformers,” loc. at 
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conclude — if only from the eagerness with which he sought to transform 
himself into a minion of Circe, a bower-mate of Armida — that the virus 
of discouragement had penetrated the brave but thin panoply of his 
parliamentary hopes long before he left for Eywood. We cannot, how- 
ever, be content with Bryon’s own ex post facto story that it was simply 
the fame of Chtlde Harold that distracted him and that once having been 
admitted to society, by whatever door, he was satisfied. His claim that 
he ^^spoke once or twice as all young peers do [merely] as a kind of intro- 
duction into public life, and that neither he nor anyone else “ever 
thought about my prose afterwards,’’ is not substantiated On the con- 
trary, it IS apparent even from his record of attendance that his interest 
continued for some time thereafter, often m Ravenna or Pisa when news 
from London stirred him to dream of returning, the only thing, he said, 
that might lead him back to “the stove of society” would be the tempta- 
tion to “take a decided part in politics, with pen and person, and (if I 
could revive my English) in the house 
There is evidence, moreover, of Byron’s deep mortification at being 
made to feel that he had somehow positively/az/ed in Parliament Indeed 
his conviction of failure as an Orator must be taken into account for any 
full understanding of Byron’s social “dissipation” and despondency dur- 
ing the years following He did not abandon his life ambition simply 
because of the momentarily greater attraction of gay parties and ro- 
mance. Several persons have testified to Byron’s sense of failure, sup- 
porting the testimony of his own diary m which, especially m 1813 and 
1814, he frequently curses himself for his uselessness, his severance from 
any absorbing, manly public activity.®^ This attitude appears to have 
developed after his second speech (on the Catholic Question) in late 
April. After his first speech (defending the Luddites) although as he said 
he “abused every thing and every body” “with a sort of modest impu- 
dence”®® excusable in a Maiden Speech, he gathered from the tone of 

L 5^ /, V, 415 There is a certain seductiveness about the frank opportunism in Byron ^s 
discourse on his youthful love of fame after he claims to have abandoned it Disavowels of 
ambition were, of course, made every step of the way Cf i, 284 

Z. 6^ /, VI, 33, and Corr , ii, 204 

He could hardly consider such ^'ephemeral poesie’^ as the Giaour and Bride more than 
a form of '^dissipation In the spring of 1812 his poetic efforts had all been subordinated to 
his politics and directly related to the speeches he was dehvermg and hearing — e g * Ode to 
the Framers of the Frame Bill, A Sympathetic Address to a Young Lady, and the passages on 
British foreign policy probably then added to The Curse of Minerva, privately prmted m 
February. 

L & J, II, 105. John Galt, who was "frequently with’' Byron that wmter, says "his 
debut was more showy than promising It lacked weight in metal, as was observed at the time ” 
Life of Lord Byron (Hew York, 1845), pp 163, 167 My itahcs 
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polite and even effusive congratulation from both sides — ^^from divers 
persons ministenal — yea, rmmstenall — as well as oppositionists’^ — that 
he had “not lost any character by the experiment.” And Lord Glenbervie, 
calling on him sometime in March or early April “when all London were 
m raptures about his Childe Harold, then lately published,”^® attests that 
Byron “talked to me of that and his famous satire ... as mere amuse- 
ments, and seemed full of the idea of distinguishing himself m Parliament 
as a politician and an orator.” Not only was he undiscouraged by the 
reception of his first speech; with newly- won fame he was beginning to 
boast of his “idea of distinguishing himself in Parliament.” It must be a 
later opinion, following Byron’s second speech, that Glenbervie repoits 
when he adds that, “His unsuccessful attempts in the House of Lords 
soon convinced him that would not answer.” 

The following evidence of Leigh Hunt is distorted by an envious effort 
to belittle, but we can credit at least Byron’s admission to a feeling of 
failure as an orator: 

He was a warm politician, and thought himself earnest in the cause of liberty 
[says Hunt ironically, recalling Byron’s visits to him in piison in May and June, 
1813] His failure in the House of Lords is well known He was very candid about 
it, said he was much frightened, and should never be able to do anything that 
way. Lords of all parties came about him, and consoled him , he particularly 
mentioned Lord Sidmouth, as being unaffectedly kind 

This curious comment may be interpreted m one of three ways: either 
Hunt has arbitrarily described as consolahons the “ministerial” congratu- 
lations on his first speech which Byron bragged of receiving, or Hunt has 
distorted the significance of Sidmouth’s gratuitous rebuke administered 
to Byron upon his third speech, about which Sidmouth may, of course, 
have said a kind word later (Moore, Brougham, and Byron dined with 
Hunt ten days after this third speech) or else there occurred some dis- 
appointment on the occasion of Byron’s second speech, a conjecture which 
may be corroborated by what Byron told Medwm — that he had been 
advised [possibly by Lord Holland], that his manner of speaking was un- 
dignified and better adapted to the Commons than the Lords Hob- 

The Dianes of Sylvester Douglas {Lord Glenbervie), ed. by Francis Bickley (London, 
1928), n, 190 — deduce the date of the visit from the circumstances Peter Quennell 
points out that the fame did not catch fire till March 10 Byron, The Years of Fame (New 
York, 1935), p 56 

Leigh Hunt, Byron and His Contemporanes (London, 1828), i, 4-5. 

^2 See Sidmouth’s motion to ‘'reject” Byron’s petition, after its reception had already 
been voted down Pari Deb , xxvi, 483-485 

June 11 The speech was June 1 Leigh Hunt, Correspondence (London, 1862), x, 90 

Medwm, p 229 See Raymond, p 60, Lord Holland, Further Memotrs of the Whig 
Party, 1807 -ISZl (New York, 1905), p. 123, and Horace Twiss, Life of Eldon (London, 
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house, reporting that Byron’s second speech, which is an ironic but an 
earnest exhortation, kept the House in a roar of laughter, does not define 
the quality of that laughter.^^ Byron may have been wounded by it. He 
has made strangely few references to this speech, and when he says his 
parliamentary ''experiment” "as far as it went . . . was not discourag- 
ing,” he adds " — particularly my first speech.”^® 

Shelving this problem for the moment, let us approach chronologically 
the question of Byron’s experiences in 1812 which were to leave him with 
a sense of failure concerning his career in the House of Lords. Thus far 
we have considered only his general ambition to become a distinguished 
actor on that stage Now we must discover the paricular rdle he had 
selected for himself and the set of circumstances which ultimately dis- 
couraged him from playing it. 

In the first place it is apparent, from his recorded "impression” of 
Parliament, that Byron wished to speak through Parliament to the wide 
audience of "the public without , knowing that "Cicero himself, and 
probably the Messiah, could never have alter’d the vote of a single Lord 
of the Bedchamber or Bishop And from all we know of his behavior 
as an Orator in verse — ^from his lines on the death of Fox in 1806 to the 
political cantos of Don Juan — we can assume that he would be inclined 
to take a sharp, satiric line of attack on the stupid blunders and repressive 
deeds of the Tory government, while feeling little compulsion to confine 
himself to the cautious, gentle arguments of the Whigs. He was "born 
for opposition.” For his sensitive ego it formed a strong protection 
against rebuff, attack was safer than approval. Moreover, there was little 
he could approve in the present state of affairs which the Tories were 
committed to defend A nearly bankrupt baron, he could favor neither 
the fiscal schemes of this land of "blest paper credit”^® nor a foreign 
policy upon which he, m common with the Whigs, laid the blame for the 
economic distress and dislocation of classes in England. Dreading the 
appearance of his own name on one of the bankrupt lists appearing daily 
in the newspapers, and unable to submit peacefully to the prospect, his 

1844) , n, 72 Ward, from what he was told of Byron’s speeches, imagined “they were strange, 
absurd, conceited performances ” Letters to p 199. 

Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Recollections of a Long Life (New York, 1909), 

I, 38 

L ^ J, v, 415 Moore (p 122) reports, from hearsay, that Byron’s second speech 
“seems to have been less promising than . his first essay ” Moore’s suggestion that 
Byron’s delivery was chiefly responsible %s only a guess: “I take for granted (having never 
heard him speak in Parhament) ” 

L&’J, V, 416 Hereinafter, unannotated quotations of Byron are from L&^J ox Carr. 

The Curse of Minerva, hue 245, quotmg Pope. 
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sympathy grew for those who fought back — the Luddites, the ^ liberty 
lads” at home, as well as Napoleon and Washington who fought Tories 
on the battlefield: 'T must e’en fight my way through between the files 
of ruined nobles and broken shopkeepers which increase daily.” 

So much for his general inclinations. But the stne qua non for persist- 
ent action by Byron in any field was maximum public attention com- 
bined with a lavish amount of personal encouragement from his asso- 
ciates. He had no desire to become a “party man,” with all that such a 
rdle would involve, but he sorely needed friendly support, and m the 
Upper House this would have to come from the one active section of the 
Opposition there, the Moderate Whigs, whose leader was Lord Holland. 
Young Byron, in English Bards ^ had lashed “Holland’s hirelings”, but 
the maturer and more practical Byron of 1812 was willing, he indicated, 
to retract and make friends Discouragement from Holland House would 
blight his hopes, unless he should find sufficient support outside the Lords 
to induce him to play the part of a lone wolf within it. As he told Leigh 
Hunt in 1816, “when a proper spirit is manifested ‘without doors,’ I 
will endeavour not to be idle within ” 

One of three conditions, then, was requisite to Byron’s “success” m 
Parliament: a sufficient volume of applause from press and public; sin- 
cere encouragement from the Moderate Whigs “within doors”, or com- 
radely support from an intimate band of fellow crusaders, such as 
Hobhouse, Kmnaird, and others of his undergraduate Whig Club might 
have been Or, conversely, as Jeaffreson suggests, he might have become 
a great debater, “had he in his first forensic essay encountered such hu- 
miliation as would have stung him to assert his natural superiority to 
other men Furthermore, to spur him to achievement, it was necessary 
that business of major controversial nature come before the House, 

To what degree were any or all of these conditions existent or potential 
when on the 27th of February, 1812, Byron stood for the first time to 
speak before the “formidable . . . audience^^ of his peers, tense with 
“diffidence” and “nervousness” at the thought of “the public wUhouf^ 
and the Whigs within? What friends, what connections, what commit- 
ments had he made during his seven months in England? 

Young Baron Byron returning in July, 1811, from his travels through 
“some of the most oppressed provinces of Turkey” and “the seat of war 
in the Peninsula” impresses the uncharitable observer as a crusader with 
a price — ^prepared to storm Jerusalem with the threat of fire and sword, 
if need be, but at the same time a ready target for any embowered seduc- 
tress who might seek him out: he had brought with him an advertisement 
ctL, I, 276 
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to that effect spelled out in some nine score Spenserian stanzas, though 
he was impressively modest about letting them be printed. He had also 
brought a number of satiric couplets calculated to ''bring all Grub street” 
about his ears, and for the Tory Lord Elgin, despoiler of Minerva’s mar- 
bles, two withering blasts,®® of whose intended publication he obligingly 
informed Lord Elgin — not with any thought of blackmail, of course, but 
simply to observe the code of errantry Sprinkled among his stanzas 
and couplets was the political comment of an up-to-date "Revolution 
Whig” flaring ominously with the flames of a more recent and less 
"glorious” revolution than that of 1688— flames kindled, announced the 
Satanic rimes, by the "perfidious” foreign and colonial policy of "Albion” 
and threatening even now to shake their "red shadow o’er the startled 
Thames 

But the man who in Athens had eulogized "the dark blue sea” and 
"the wild Albanian” — this Childe whose breast was not to be deemed a 
"breast of steel” despite the gusto with which he could record how "Red 
Battle stamps his foot, and Nations feel the shock” — this carborne 
dreamer had returned to find himself under a mountain of debt He re- 
fused in eight languages to consider selling his ancestral hall, Newstead 
Abbey, But listening to his lawyer’s report of the tangled insolvency of 
his estates, he feared he would "always be an embarrassed man” and 
imagined himself m actual danger of being elbowed by "broken shop- 
keepers” and "starved mechanics ” Rebellion might prove his only re- 
course. He might, he supposed, marry an heiress, but he knew no one 
who might be pleased to allow him "to ennoble the dirty puddle of her 
mercantile blood ” Ironically his lawer told him that if he were to invest 
more capital in his Rochdale coal mines he could double his income. And 
if he chose to turn out his "old bad tenants, and take monied men, they 
say Newstead would bear a few hundreds more from its great extent.” 
This, at first, he would "hardly do.” At Christmas time, however, on his 
second stay at Newstead, although "not twelve hours elapsed without 
some fresh act of violence” by the desperate stocking- weavers, and al- 
though he saw some of these men "meagre with famine, sullen with de- 
spair,” he saw his agents as well — and ended by letting them double the 
rents. The embarrassment of his position kindled an angry fire behind 
the Opposition principles he had absorbed at Cambridge, "All my affairs 
are going on very badly, and I must rebel too,” he fumed, ^hf they don’t 
mend. I shall return to London for the meeting of Parliament.”®^ 

Stanzas x-xv, CMUe Harold II, and The Curse of Mtnervaj both with notes 

See Corr , i, 43 The Curse of Minerva 

The material of the above paragraph will be found in Corr , i, 20, 50, 57, 67, 69, 88, 
L &* /, II, 12, and Byron^s Maiden Speech —For Byron’s pohtical views in 1809 see L 6* /, 
I, 209-210, and Jeaffreson, i, 199. 
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At the same time, however, his defensive “fatalism’’ was conveniently 
prepared. Even while he made ready to baste the cabinet and the foreign 
office, he was psychologically prepared to find his Cause lost, his success 
in Parliament doomed: Minerva m a vision has warned him that the 
voice of wise counsel will go unheeded “in the senate of your sinking 
state” while the “idle merchant” sees his wares “rot piecemeal” and 

The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 

And desperate mans him ’gainst the coming doom 

If much of this part of The Curse of Minerm (which is ostensibly all 
poured forth upon the head of poor Lord Elgin) was actually an after- 
thought inserted, as I strongly suspect,®^ when Byron was within the 
wails of the city but yet uncertain of his fortune (which would be any 
time in February or early March), the psychology is only more ob- 
vious Much of what Minerva says about rotting merchandise and rust- 
ing looms (frames) and perfidious Albion springs from the mouth of 
Byron delivering his Maiden Speech, February 27. If the lines above 
were added to the satire in February, then, we can say that Byron was 
simultaneously composing his Maiden Speech and predicting the failure 
of that speech. 

Byron’s need for such “fatalism” is not far to seek, a more impeccably 
unaffiliated young rebel it would be hard to imagine. When he got on his 
legs to speak, seven months after his return to England, he could call 
himself truthfully and somewhat pathetically “a stranger not only to 
this House in general, but to almost every individual whose attention I 
presume to solicit.” Since the middle of January he had come down to 
the House eleven times, but “diffidence” intensified by the amount of 
moral capital he had staked on the “experiment” had kept him from 
hobnobbing with the party Whigs, whose fancied slap of 1808 still 
smarted. He found no younger men he liked He had sought out and 
received some slight help with his speech from Lord Holland, and their 
visits to the House had coincided during the past fortnight®^ — yet as 
Byron spoke he was uncomfortably aware that Lord Holland would not 
entirely approve what he was saying: “I am a little apprehensive,” he had 
written two days earlier, ^‘that your Lordship will think me too lenient 
towards these men, and half b, frame-lreaher myself Holland had given 
him to understand that his “line of argument against the bill” did not 
“coincide” with that of the Whigs. Whereas Byron took the distinctly 

The Curse was written in March, 1811, and the quarto edition, ^^printed by T Davison 
in 1812, was probabiy set up at the same time as Murray’s quarto edition of Childe Harold, 
and reserved for private circulation ” Poetry, i, 453. It seems to me very likely that the 
hues of political comment which are echoed in the Frame speech were added to the poem 
at this time, February, 1812 February 13, 17, 20, and 24 Lords Journal 
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Radical (or, in the phrase of that day, ^'democraticarO line,®® arguing 
primarily on the basis of economic justice for “the industrious poor” 
(“our obligations to a mob”) and only secondarily on the question of the 
“certain inefEcacy” of severer legislation,®^ Lord Holland and his Mod- 
erate Whig associates primarily questioned the efficacy of the Tory sug- 
gestion of capital punishment, while at the same time favoring some 
increase in the severity of the laws 

The Radical character of Byron’s condemnation of the use of military 
force against the frame-breaking stockingers may be gauged by the atti- 
tude of the “liberal” Eocaminer, which preserved a stony silence all during 
the debate on the Frame Bill and in May censured a speech of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s as “pernicious” in which he had attacked somewhat in Byron’s 
vein the government’s use of force against the people The Examiner, 
although agreeing that the “rulers” were “much too apt to make use of 
the military and to affect an antirevolutionary parade with their cannon 
and drawn swords,” insisted that “there are times” when “it is but 
humanity to repress them [the workers] by violence.” 

It is indicative of Byron’s dilemma in 1812 that, anxious though he 
was to please Holland (offering to “submit to your superior judgment 
and experience, and take some other line ... or be silent altogether, 
should you deem it more advisable”), he could not refrain from plunging 
into the House of Lords with a speech of Radical, rather than Moderate 
Whig, coloring. Byron was evidently more sensitive to the difference than 
were the hospitable Whigs at the time,®^ both Holland and Grenville, 
leader of the Conservative Whigs, welcomed the new orator with high 
compliments, and so did some of the Tories. Yet the praise Byron con- 

Within the next six years the political left wing was to accept the party name Radical, 
I follow most historians in using the term for the entire period 

Lord Holland could, of course, like any politician, speak sympathetically of the poor— 
when the issue under debate was not their defense Compare his speech the following day 
(February 28, 1812) calling for an inquiry mto the workings of the Orders in Council Here 
he refers feehngly to the “suffering workmg classes, but his concern is over “the annihila- 
tion of commerce,’^ and his emphasis is on the necessity “to allay the ferments of the dis- 
tressed ’’ Pari Deb , xxi, 1063-64 

Holland proposed that those renting frames should be held responsible for breakage 
by Luddites Ibid , xxi, 973 Later (Decembei 10, 1813) Holland even spoke of the Frame 
Bill as a success and approved the passage of a revised bill making its provisions permanent 
but substituting life transportation for the death penalty Ibid., xxvn, 275-276. 

We know, however, that Holland was sensitive and disapprovmg of the “republican” 
tendency m the arguments of his “Jacobinical” fioormate, Earl Stanhope Holland had 
been bolder in his younger years, but even as early as 1800 he was reheved to have Burdett 
and Stanhope supplant him in popularity with the workers for speaking against the Com- 
bination Acts which outlawed unions The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland (1791-1811) 
(London, 1908), n, 101-102 et passim. 
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sidered most significant came from Sir Francis Burdett, the Radical 
spokesman, who had stepped in from the Commons to hear him: 

He says it is the best speech by a lord since the %ord knows when,’ probably 
[observed Byron, again quite conscious of the 'dine of argument” he had taken] 
from a fellow feeling in the sentiments 

Byron already knew Sir Francis by reputation and in the next few 
years they were to become fairly good friends But was this their first 
meeting^ How soon since Cambridge had Byron met anyone m whose 
political sentiments he could recognize a fellow feeling? Let us consider 
the political attitudes of Byron’s associates during the seven months pre- 
ceding his first speech 

Of his closest college friends, Matthews was dead, drowned in the fall 
of 1811. Scrope Davies was available, but Scrope, though radical in 
spirit, was chiefly addicted to levity and drink ^'can’t keep me or him- 
self awake, complained Byron, Douglas Kmnaird he saw once or twice 
in London, neither he nor Hobhouse, though both later became ac- 
tive Burdettites, was to enter Parliament for some eight years Hobhouse 
had gone to Ireland with his militia regiment and Byron urged him m 
vain to get himself sent to Parliament from an Irish county, although on 
his return in February he was able to give Byron some help and en- 
couragement, he was not to become active in politics himself till Byron 
was in Italy 

Byron was thrown back upon fools like “dull” Claridge, and “bold 
Webster,” whose “politics” he found on inquiry to consist of “soliciting 
a Scotch place, and [writing] a defence of Lord Fingal [leader of Irish 
emancipation distasteful to Tones] by way of ingratiating himself with 
[the Tory] Ministers »»!” Hodgson, his Nottingham friend, about to enter 
the ministry, was m a scrape over a wench, he amused Byron by trying 
to proselytize him into the fold of believers while at the same time urging 
him to seek fame in Parliament; in December he wrote to Byron in Lon- 
don of the renewal of frame-breaking, frightened that “his frame will be 
broken among the rest.” 

“Even those coffee-house companions,” says Moore, “who . . . had 
served him as a sort of substitute for more worthy society, were either 
relinquished or had dispersed.”®^ As early as October, 1811, Byron found 

See L&*J, index, and Patterson, pp 528-532 

Corr , 1 , 47 In 1818 Scrope was a member of tke Westminster Burdett Committee, the 
^Tadical Rota Club ” Corr , ir, 85, 96 See L &• /, ii, 85, December 8, 181 1 

Moore, p 111 Cp Byron (Corr , i, 42), July 31, 1811 “ havmg never entered a 
coffee-house since my return, and meaning by the blessing of reformation to keep out of 
them ” 
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himself ''growing nervous (how you will laugh!)— but it is true, — really, 
wretchedly, ridiculously, fine-ladically nervous.'^ He was "sweating 
notes'^ in anticipation of poetic publication; he hoped for "a session of 
Parliament'' which he first expected would convene in October, then in 
November, he went to London to wait, but it was postponed till Janu- 
ary 

In London he slowly began to acquire new friends. In November he 
met Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet who knew intimately half of Lon- 
don — the liberal half, including Horne Tooke's old circle, Burdett, Lady 
Oxford, and Lords Archibald Hamilton and Folkestone, her "consola- 
tions" pro tern, both Radical Whigs "From this time Byron saw more 
of Rogers perhaps than of any man in London" but at the outset he 
met through Rogers only two men — Moore and Campbell — and for a 
time he thought himself doomed to a ‘^poetical life", he accompanied 
them to a Coleridge lecture, which he considered a great bore Tom Moore 
had much to offer Byron, he taught him social grace and stirred his in- 
terest m Irish freedom; but he had little interest in Parliament, he did 
not even bother to go to hear Byron's speeches 
At about this time also Byron had resorted to the Alfred Club, a dining 
club to which he had been elected while m Athens and of which in the 
most charitable mood years later he could only remark, thinking no 
doubt of this month: "It was pleasant — a little too sober and literary 
... a decent resource on a rainy day, in a dearth of parties, or parlia- 
ment, or an empty season."®^ He was pathetically eager for any com- 
pany, and there he met some "pleasant or known people" — Hobhouse's 
father, Lord Valentia, the Archbishop of Canterbury, "and such cat- 
tle",®^ "Ward, the eloquent," whom he had met in Portugal (a "most 
agreeable companion" "in a tete-a-tete"),®® and his former schoolmate 
Peel, whom he had always liked, now a Tory Under-Secretary of State. 
Some of these people had political interests, but they were hardly the 
sort to guide a partyless young Rinaldo into paths of support Ward, 
with whom he was to become intimate in the next three years, "did not 
happen to hear any of B's speeches." He was in the House of Commons, 

In November, 1811, it was reported of Lady Oxford “She says that she has three 
consolations under ail the censure of the world the consciousness of her own virtue, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, and Lord Folkestone Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville Report on 
the MSS of J B Fortesque (London, 1927), x, 181 

R E Roberts, Samuel Rogers and His Circle (London, 1910), p 184 

Moore, p 122. 

X V, 424 In 1820 Ward called the Alfred “the asylum of dotmg Tories and drivel- 
ling Quidnuncs.’^ 

The Archbishop was a Tory of the King’s party 

Lady Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron (London, 1824), p 197, 
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but at this period he was disgruntled with all factions, and his basic prin- 
ciples were conservative Ward dined with the atheistic wits^^ and blues 
and extra-parliamentary Jacobins of Princess Caroline's circle, but By- 
ron does not seem to have gravitated toward this coterie until the follow- 
ing May or June. Lord Valentia, brother-in-law of “bold Webster,” had 
already won a place in English Bards for his “tremendous travels,” but 
Byron now found him “nothing very Tativo’.” 

Of the seven Cambridge Whig Club members named by Hobhouse be- 
sides himself, Kmnaird, and Byron,^^ five are never mentioned by Byron 
after 1808 nor did they play any conspicuous part in the political world 
of 1812-13.'^^ Of the remaining two, Lord Hartington, Byron’s school- 
mate of “soft milky disposition, and . . . happy apathy of temper,” now 
the Duke of Devonshire, was also entering the House of Lords, but ap- 
proaching with indecent composure what was to Byron a tremendous 
ordeal. Byron heard him speak, February 1, on the Catholic Question, 
which he was himself considering, and “nothing could have been infe- 
rior” this performance was reassuring to Byron: “I did not speak: but 
I might as well. ...” His only potential fellow in the Lords was thus 
early put hors de combat; he may have attended but he never spoke 
againJ® 

The remaining member of the Cambridge Club, apparently its leading 
spirit,^® Lord Tavistock of the Bedford-Russell clan of “ardent Whigs,” 
was in the House of Commons. Evidently Byron continued to associate 
with him; there is a record of Byron and Hobhouse dining at Tavistock’s 

is an alarmist about reform and popular principles/^ said Brougham, “and he 
considers me as being a Jacobm very absurdly.” Letters to (London, 1905), 

p 155 See thtd , pp 93, 126, 160, 199, et passtm, L 6^ /, v, 420, and Pari Deh , xxra, 113- 
142 Ward was a Whig on the way to become a Tory, but apparently he did not introduce 
his new leader, Canning, to Byron until 1813 Z 6* J, ii, 286. 

“A lady told me the other day,” wrote Ward in 1812, “that she bad heard that I, 
Mr Luttrell, Mr Nugent, and one Srmth, a clergyman [Sidney Smith], were a set of good- 
for-nothing people who made open profession of unbehef ” Letters to p 164 

Z 6* /, IV, 500 Hobhouse to Murray, November, 1820 

These are Mr W Ponsonby, Mr. George O’Callaghan, Mr Dominick Browne, Mr 
Henry Pearce, and the young Lord Ellenborough Browne entered Commons in 1815; in- 
troduced a minor and non-controversial Reform Bill m 1816 on limiting the time of the 
Irish Elections O’Callaghan was a Hampden Club chartei member in 1812, but never an 
M P Ellenborough, mchnmg the way of his father, was to enter Commons in 1813 as a 
Tory, although liberal on some points. Cf Albert H Imlah, Lord Ellenborough (Cambridge, 
1939) Z 6* /, n, 96. See Park Deb , xxi, 412. 

Another Cambridge Whig mentioned by Byron in 1807 (but never afterwards) is the 
Duke of Lemster In 1812 Leinster was m Sicily until August; he took his seat m Lords 
February 3, 1813 

76 Although Byron was sure that Hobhouse had founded both that club and an Amicable 
Society. Z ^ v, 123. 
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June 4, 1814, and Byron mentions seeing Sheridan at Tavistock^s at an 
undetermined date Associated with Tavistock was another Cambridge 
Whig, Lord Althorp, a predecessor at Harrow and Trinity but, since 
1805, a personal friend of Byron, to whom in 1814 he turned over his 
apartments in the Albany Both Althorp and Tavistock were earnest 
young Whigs who had alarmed their Whig elders by joining the ranks of 

Mr Whitbiead, and the small section of the Liberals usually termed Democratic 
Whigs, or Patriots [for] their unsparing denunciations of abuses at home and 
abroad, and their eloquent vindication of popular rights,"^® 

and their ‘^sentiments” must have been acceptable to Byron. But neither 
was aggressive Althorp, though a champion of “the lower classes,” was 
a cautious one,®® and Tavistock, who for a time promised to be the Re- 
former of the hour, failed to follow up his initiative steps 
That year Byron could have absorbed little enthusiasm for parliamen- 
tary activity from even the most cheerful of these young liberals. For 
them, as for him, the spring-summer session of 1812 was a disappoint- 
ment, a period of hopeful trials damped down by the impressive dead- 
weight of parliamentary inertia. 

George Sinclair, the “prodigy” of Harrow with whom Byron in his 
school days had “talked politics, for he was a great politician, was a 
Moderate Whig, fairly active in this his second session in Commons, al- 
though Byron seems not to have renewed his acquaintance until July.®® 

Hobhouse saw quite a bit of Tavistock before 1814 See RecollechonSyU, 174, aud L&'Jf 
1, 163n, V, 414 

LeMarchaut, p 141 Byron and Althorp were boxmg companions They witnessed the 
fight between Gully and the Chicken, October 8, 1805 

111-112 Thomas Grenville wrote to Lord Grenville, in 1809. 'Lord Milton 
and Lord Althorp have both dipped more into this [Reform agitation] than one could wish, 
and I see by the letters from Althorp that there is more ground of uneasiness in our young 
friend than I had expected ” MSS of Fortesque^ ix, 285 And m May, 1812. “I lament to 
count Lord Tavistock in that list [of Whitbread^s declared associates] and certainly regret 
that Whitbread should have had mfluence enough to have placed him in those ranks ” 
Ihd , X, 246 Tavistock had not been a Whitbreadite in 1809 See Michael Roberts, The 
Whg Party 1807-1812 (London, 1939), p 215 

LeMarchant, p 133 In 1812 Althorp, although he spoke agamst the Leather Tax 
Bill, June 26, following Brougham^s "excellent landlord’s speech” with a plea against the 
tax’s "unequal pressure on the lower orders,” in July, speaking agamst the Preservation of 
the Peace Bill, "with the love of truth that kept him from propitiating the landlords, he 
now showed himself equally independent of the people, -“for he [msisted] that his opposition 
did not arise from any apprehensions that the power entrusted to the magistrates would be 
abused ” JW., pp 136, 138, and Pari Deb,, xxm, 785, 1024 

See J Cartwright, Stx Letters to the Marqms of Tanstock on a Reform of , ParUament 
(London, 1812) 8® X d* /, v, 454 For Sinclair’s career see DNB 

88 See Hobhouse, Recollections, i, 44 
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Sinclair was, or was soon to become, a close friend of Burdett, but in 1812 
Byron could not have found in him a kindred soul: he was one of those 
Whigs who spoke in favor of the Frame Bill, conceiving “the present to 
be an instance in which lenity to the agressors, is cruelty to the injured,’^ 
and attacking the arguments of Hutchinson, whose opposition to the 
Bill, in Commons, most nearly approached Byron's in vigor 

There was, in the House of Lords, one outspoken man of “Jacobin" 
sentiments, Earl (“Citizen") Stanhope, a lifelong intimate of Reformer 
Cartwright, who had never been quite subdued to the temporizing cau- 
tion of the party Whigs,^® Stanhope throve on the smoke and dm of 
parliamentary battle. “This, my dear Citizen, is rare fun," he exclaimed 
to Lord Holland after a long siege m 1811. “If I could often have such 
nights as these, I would like to live in the House of Lords, it is such high 
fun And it was a sense of this fun that he imparted to Byron when m 
1813 he alone of the Opposition peers rose to defend Byron in what was 
to be his last speech* “Stanhope and I," says Byron, “stood against the 
whole House, and mouthed it valiantly — and had some fun and a little 
abuse for our opposition " But these valiant lone fighters met too late. 
In 1812 their visits to the House did not coincide till mid- April and there- 
after but rarely. Stanhope heard Byron's second speech, during the 
Catholic Emancipation debate, but he himself remained silent on that 
occasion, and the two times that Byron heard him speak no battles de- 
veloped Indeed, in 1812 Stanhope as well as younger Reformers was in 
defeatist mood In November, when Cartwright asked him to join the 
Hampden Club, Stanhope leplied with Byronic misanthropy. “I have 
correct principles. . . . But . . I have too indifierent an opinion of men, 
to consent to form an union with any men, for any purpose, good, bad, 
or indifferent."®^ 

As the session dragged on, it must have become increasingly apparent 
that he was to find neither fellow rebels in the Lords nor courage and in- 
spiration from the few rebels he knew in the Commons The year had 
started hopefully, with Burdett creating a sensation on the opening day 
by a “trick of war," as the Examiner called it, obtruding a long and pow- 
erful speech of his own between the Regent’s address and the official 
reply “a prepared and studied satire," according to the junker Morning 
Post, “such as might become a seditious tavern meeting, upon the whole 
of His Majesty’s long and venerated reign."®® And spring saw renewed 

8^ Farl Deb , xxi, 864-865, cf 859 ff 

8® See Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright (London, 1826), and Stanhope and 
Gooch, The Life of Charles Third Earl Stanhope (London, 1914), passim 

8® Ibid , p 204 87 Qj Cartwright, n, 43 

8® Printed, it sold 30,000 copies, one of which Byron most probably read His speech 
seems to echo certain passages. 
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efforts toward working unity among Whig and Radical Reformers, out of 
which developed the somewhat promising charter meeting of the Hamp- 
den Club, April 20. But the debate which followed in May concluded all 
Reform hopes m Parliament for many years to come Byron heard Tavi- 
stock,®^ supported by both Whitbread and Burdett, speak for Reform 
radical, as far as it went to the root of all corrupt influence, and moderate 
as far as it restrained itself within the limits of practical good sense, 
but he heard also the alarmist, anti-Reform and pro-war oratory of his 
turn-coat friend Ward, and he saw the latter carry the day and his Re- 
form friends thoroughly routed by the lowest Reform vote m years, 88 to 
215 

A month later (June 8) when Byron joined the London Hampden 
Club as one of a mere dozen new members, none of his old friends en- 
rolled along with him, nor any of the nobility, and only one Member of 
Parliament. The meeting cannot have been inspiring, Burdett, the presi- 
dent, did not attend, the Reformers’ hopes of that spring were waning 
Thus Byron entered the Reform movement only after it had passed the 
apogee of its current cycle and only after the initial brightness of his own 
ambition to become an Orator had begun to dimmish Acquaintance with 
the Radical leader, Sir Francis Burdett, upon whom he had looked in 
1809 with mixed attraction and repulsion as ^The general football . . . 
kicked at by all, and owned by none,” and whom he came to consider 
^The greatest favourite in Pandemonium,”^^ occasion to 

ripen. 

Both Byron’s Maiden Speech and his longer speech on the Roman 
Catholic Claims, April 21, were produced, then, without benefit of or- 
ganized Reformers of either the old Cambridge Whig or the new London 
Hampden Club. Yet that his first speech, at least, was somehow stimu- 
lated by men of experience in the political world is indicated by the 
suddenness with which, after long delay, he made his specific decision, 
and by the nature of the subject he selected His servants at Newstead 
were but dimly aware of a possible connection between the “sad times” 
at Nottingham and their lord’s going to Parliament: 

Conjecture Byron mentions Tavistock’s speakmg (X 7, v, 68), and this is Tavi- 
stock’s only speech until July, 1815 Byron might well have gone to hear Ward, who de- 
livered a prepared speech Byron called his speeches “studied, but keen, and sometimes 
eloquent ” X 7, v, 412 The speaking of Burdett and Whitbread also might have at 
tracted him Farl Deb , xni, 107, May 8, 1812 

For the June 8 meetmg and Byron’s election see Examiner, v (June 14, 1812), 385. 
For full membership list see Life of Cartwright, n, 380-383 

“ at least I always heard the Country Gentlemen and the ministenal devilry 
praise Ms speeches upstairs, and run down from Bellamy’s when he was upon his legs ” 
LdrJ,Y, 412 
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Doest thou know [Keeper asked] whither Our me Lord is gone up to that Lun- 
non to speech for the goode of the Nation. . . . 

[Billy Whitehead, 'the labourer,' opined] I cannot make out what the voahng 
means. I don't think they go a voating any where, beside only about Nottingham 
. . Oh, D — m their voating, D — their voating If they voat themselves to H~~~il, 
they will do no good to Our me Lord. . . 

As for ‘'Our me Lord’' himself, when he went up to that Lunnon, he seems 
not to have had any notion of taking action “only about Nottingham" — 
nor indeed to have been much clearer than Keeper as to precisely how he 
might do himself or the Nation any good. Well aware though he had 
been, since his Christmas visit to Nottingham, of the plight of the stock- 
ingers — ^for the second half of his stay (i.e. the first fortnight of January) 
saw “a serious recrudescence of disorder"^^ following the breakdown of 
negotiations for a wage agreement between masters and men — and con- 
stantly though he had been urged by his ambition and by his unpolitical 
friends such as Hodgson and Dallas to speak m Parliament, he had not, 
even as late as February 1, determined on a subject.®® Then three days 
later we find he has decided to take parliamentary action regarding the 
Luddites, has introduced himself through the good offices of the ever- 
present Sam Rogers to Lord Holland and conferred with him on pro- 
cedure®® (Holland offering to lead off with an interrogation of the 
ministers, which Byron is to follow by giving notice of a motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry) and has confirmed this arrangement in a formal letter 
addressed to Rogers.®^ 

That Holland himself did not instigate this action is clear from his own 
statements.®® And we may assume that it was not inspired by knowledge 
of the secret Cabinet discussion January 29 and 31 upon the Nottingham 
“disturbances," or of the nature of the Frame-breaking Bill prepared at 
that time but not yet published.®® In the first place none of the better 
informed politicians except Lord Holland had enough interest in Byron 
to acquaint him with these confidential matters; in the second place, we 
know from RomiUy that the contents of the Bill were kept strictly secret 
until it was “sprung" on the unsuspecting House of Commons, February 
14.^®® We may also exclude Hobhouse as a possible influence on this 

Susan Vaughan to Byron, January 1812. Lord Byron^^^ pp 31-32 

See F 0. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and Public Order m Regency England (London, 
1934), p 78 

Corr , I, 68--69, Lb* ii, 96 — ^Note that the letter to Hodgson disproves his biogra- 
pher's assertion that Hodgson was the begetter of Byron's first speech 

“ . anxious to learn the forms and consult some peer in Opposition." Lord Holland, 

Further Memours, p 123 Lbf J, n, 96-97 February 4, 1812, 

Loc ctt See Darvall, pp. 82, 225 

So Romiliy complains during the debate. Pari. Deb , xxi, 833, 840 
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phase of Byron’s career* Although he did return from Ireland some time 
after the 16th in time to help with the actual drafting of the speech, his 
interests that spring were non-political; he had as few party affiliations 
as Byron himself and cannot be credited with the inception of the speech 
nor the enlistment of Whig support for his friend.^<^^ We must look else- 
where, therefore, for possible influences upon Byron’s action and his sub- 
sequent ^'line of argument*” 

On December 14, 1811, the day before Byron’s attention was called to 
the frame-breaking by Hodgson’s terrified communication, Major Cart- 
wright, that ^'patriarch of Reform” who was soon to organize the Hamp- 
den Club, made a “missionary” trip to Nottingham as elected Burgess of 
that town (a borough m which the artisans frequently ruled the con- 
stituency) jje found “men almost in a state of famine”^®^ ^nd the mag- 
istrates deciding to call in more troops. He talked with “two gentlemen 
who wholly concur with me in principle, and are ready to do so m act [but 
who are demoralized] from observing how few among the great are ready 
to support the people in efforts for restoring the constitution.” One of the 
“two gentlemen” may have been the Rev. Becher, Southwell magistrate 
active in protesting the importation of troops, a friend of Byron’s boy- 
hood. They spoke to Cartwright quite frankly and must have named the 
inactive “great” — certainly Lord Holland, who was Recorder of Notting- 
ham, and possibly Lord Byron. Cartwright then drew up a “requisition” 
which he left on the doorstep of the town clerk, forwarding a copy to 
Lord Holland,^®® with a letter intended to stir that great one to activity. 
May we not suspect that some effort to stir Byron was initiated at the 
same source? 

The “line of argument” embodied m Cartwright’s requisition objecting 
to the use of troops — that the workers were the unfortunate victims of 
heartless industrial speculators on the one hand and a ruthlessly repres- 
sive government on the other — corresponds exactly to that of Byron’s 

See X 6* /, n, 100. — ^Hobhouse’s first dinners with Burdett did not take place until 
May, and he was not introduced to Whitbread till 1814 See Recollections^ i, 38, 148, and 
X fir /, IV, 500 

102 In 1812 elections the “Whig-Radical Party’^ recaptured Nottingham after brief Tory 
control Annals of NotUnghamjQd byT Bailey, in, 258 Cp Lu}o^im.td.UQ,Htstory of Gtlds 
and Ongin of Trade-Unions (London, 1870), pp 117-119. 

102 Ttfe of Cartwright, n, 17-21. 

10^ See Darvall, pp, 38, 80, 244 Becher wrote to the Home Office on February 11. 

10® Life of Cartwright, n, 18 — Said clerk, Mr Coldham, secretary of a secret Committee 
recently appomted by the Nottingham Corporation to detect Luddites (Darvall, p 243), 
wrote to Lord Holland a letter which was turned over to Byron on his request for “docu- 
ments^’’ but which Byron returned as useless, primarily selfish, and ignoble X fi'* /, n, 102- 
104. 
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speech, even to the comparison with Turkey: ^Tf the nobility and gen- 
try of once free England shall witness it [military despotism] with patient 
apathy, it must ere long be as firmly rivitted . as [in] Turkey ” It is 
true that Byron had himself “been in some of the most oppressed prov- 
inces of Turkey/’^®® And his speech was undoubtedly, as he said, based 
on his own observations in Nottingham. But for actual recognition of his 
“senatorial duty’^ he required the prompting of an experienced politician 
It is possible that Major Cartwright, whose method of agitation was to 
send off a barrage of letters, may have written to his old friend Sam 
Rogers, urging him to prod Byron, one of the potentially active “great’^ 
of the distressed district. Or the Rev. Becher could have suggested ways 
of arousing him Or Cartwright may have written to Byron directly. 

Whitbread^s is another name which frequently appears m contexts in- 
dicating his particular interest m the Nottingham distress. We have 
no record of the time of Byron’s first meeting with this parliamentary 
leader of the Reform Whigs, whom he was to know well on the Drury 
Lane Theatre committee three years later, but from the way m which 
the question of the Nottingham “disturbances” was raised in Parliament 
we must conclude that by February 4 Byron was working in cooperation 
with Whitbread as well as Holland Holland and Whitbread in their re- 
spective Houses interrogated ministers on February 4 and 6 in practically 
identical language, asking what the Government intended to do about 
the increasing “disturbances.”^®^ Byron, according to his letter of the 4th, 
was to follow the ministers’ expected evasion by moving for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the whole matter. When the Bill to make frame-breaking 
a capital offense was first introduced into the Lower House, February 
14, Whitbread’s friend, C. W Wynn,^^® apparently in reference to Byron’s 
intended motion, said, “Great advantages were likely to result from the 
inquiries of a committee up stairs.”^^^ And the opposition speakers that 
followed — Sheridan, Henry Martin (Nottinghamshire magistrate and 
Reform Whig), Babington (non-party humanitarian, resident in the dis- 
trict), and Whitbread himself — were apparently agreed on the avoidance 

Byron’s speech 

10’ The government spy sent to penetrate the Luddite organization called himself Sam- 
uel Whitbread Darvall, p 287 In mid-February the leading hosiery workers of Notting- 
ham were to meet to prepare a report for Lord Holland, M P s for the town and county, 
and Mr. Whthread Nottingham Journal^ February 15, 1812 Darvall, p 85. 

His first references to Whitbread, m the fall of 1812, contain no suggestion of the de- 
gree of their acquaintance 

’■oo Farl Deb , xxi, 602-603, 671-672 In Lords, Liverpool replied that Government was 
taking steps to brmg the matter before Parliament 

Wynn was of the Grenville clan but frequently supported Whitbread, he was a steady 
voter for Reform in 1809-11 Michael Roberts, op cit , pp 234-235 
Pari Deb , xxi, 815 
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of frontal attack and on pressing instead for an inquiry W Herbert, an- 
other Whitbreadite,^^2 twice forced a roll-call vote on motion for a House 
committee, and on the next day of debate (February 17) Whitbread 
got through a resolution for the future that no bill extending capital 
punishment should be introduced without a previous committee of in- 
quiry 

When, eventually, Byron presented his Maiden Speech, it contained, 
surprisingly, no mention of a motion for a committee, instead, it con- 
stituted that which the Whigs had avoided, a direct attack, stressing the 
drama of the workers’ misery, the law’s cruelty. 

Not only, then, did Byron take a line of argument more militant than 
that of the Whigs, he also abandoned what appears to have been Whit- 
bread’s or Holland’s advice on tactics But he was venturing alone, for 
m the Lowei House Burdett and others of the left (except Lord A Ham- 
ilton, Lady Oxford’s lover) had merely voted in silence, and the Cam- 
bridge Whigs Althorp and Tavistock had not even attended, while m the 
Upper House only Moderate speakers came to his aid Thus Byron found 
himself, even while taking a Radical approach (with Cartwright and 
Rogers somewhere behind scenes), embarked on an issue which had 
neither the vocal support of the Radicals nor a conspicuous attraction for 
his friends among the Reform Whigs Holland and his Moderate Whig 
cohorts, on the other hand, although not hostile to the bill from any 
strong conviction, cordially rallied to the support of the young peer, 
graciously making a serious effort to induct him into their ranks 

Lord Holland with a party leader’s eye had been watching Byron ever 
since his “hirelings’ ” Review had apprised him of the existence of a lord 
whose title he had believed extinct.^^® In November, through Rogers, 
he had let Byron know he was unoffended by English Bards^ and now 
“This accidental intercourse about his first speech led to our acquaint- 
ance and even friendly familiarity, which was never interrupted ” Evi- 
dence indicates that Holland and his supporters went out of their way to 
court young Byron, both by their support for the moment of a cause he 
had chosen to champion and by their flattery of his oratory On Febru- 

Indicated by bis vote on 12 out of 17 minorities with Whitbread in 1812, especially on 
the Walsh resolution, March 5 

1^3 Lost by 11 to 49 and 15 to 40 On the second vote George Sinclair voted in favor of a 
committee, although he was not opposed to the Frame Bill itself 

Except for the passing remark that “I think a httle mvestigation, some previous in- 
quiry, would induce even them [Tones] to change their purpose ” 

Although Althorp spoke later (July 13, 1812) against the related Peace Preservation 
Bill Pari 1024, and LeMarchant,p 138 —'Wery few upper-class people/' says 

Darvall (p 337), “agreed with Lord Byron . ” 

Further Memoirs^ p 122 See Cm , i, 59 
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ary 13, Byron’s and Holland’s attendance coincided for the first time, 
and subsequently, on the three times before his speech that Byron at- 
tended, Holland was also on hand On the last of these occasions they 
heard Lord Liverpool announce for “to-morrow” the second reading of 
the “Bill to prevent Frame breaking, which had been hurried through 
its first reading on a day (February 21) when only five peers, all Tories, 
were present Now Holland, probably at Byron’s request, asked to have 
the reading postponed to “Thursday next,” the 27th. On this date there 
was an attendance of fifty-six, a sizable crowd for that year, to hear the 
debate. 

Privately Byron’s fellow aristocrats, both Whig and Tory, considered 
his speech, like those of Burdett, “a sarcastic discourse, adapted rather 
to the taste of a popular meeting than to the business of a legislative as- 
sembly”,’-^® yet the Whigs accorded him a grand welcome: Conservative 
leader Grenville and Moderate leader Holland both supported him 
against the bill and gave him public praise* his periods were like Burke’s, 
beamed Grenville, he would beat them all if he persevered, urged Hol- 
land But in his Memoirs Holland recorded his private judgment: “His 
speech was full of fancy, wit, and invective, but not exempt from af- 
fectation nor well reasoned [n.b.], nor at all suited to our common notions 
of Parliamentary eloquence.”^^^ 

A business of minor curiosity in the Journal of the House of Lords sup- 
ports the impression that the Whigs went out of their way to encourage 
Byron by their support After the debate on the day of his speech, the 
Lords Rosslyn and Lauderdale in the usual fashion entered a protest 
against the bill. On the next day, having thought better (or worse) of the 
matter, they desired that their protest, “together with the Signature of 


iis February 17, 20, 24 

Cp Lords Journal^ February 24, 25, and the London Packet and Lloyd^s Evening Fost^ 
February 24. 

12® Twiss, Eldonj n, 190 Cp Thomas Grenville m May regarding “the abominable and 
wicked speech of Sir Francis Burdett.’’ MSS of Fortesqm, x, 242 

Further Memoirs^ p 123. — Dr E. Dudley H Johnson, m an unpublished paper, 
“Lord Byron : Poet-Laureate of the Whigs,” pomts out that Byron, in blaming Tory foreign 
policy for the misery of the weavers, “oriented his address to this controlling purpose of his 
[the Whig] party.” He has traced with more clarity and force than Miss Raymond the 
comcidence of Byron’s early political interests and views with those of the Foxite Whigs, 
and he has correctly emphasized the fact that Byron’s political development cannot be 
properly understood without a consideration of how thoroughly his formative years were 
steeped in Whiggery Dr Johnson calls Byron’s voting with the Whigs very “significant” 
because “the debates involved issues of national importance which produced clean-cut 
differences of opinion between the two opposing parties,” As between Tory and Whig, it is 
dear Byron was on the Whig side. 
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their Lordships thereto, should be vacated.”i 22 other counsel again pre- 
vailed, however, and on the next day of debate on the measure (March 
2), Rosslyn and Lauderdale re-entered their protest, and “certain Lords 
who were down’^ too late that day to “sign the Protest’’ sought permis- 
sion to do so later in the week This action may indicate a politic shift- 
ing with the rising wind of popular hostility to the bill — evidence enough 
of the Whigs’ lack of strong convictions — or it may signify that “certain 
Lords” were somewhat tardily whipped into a show of support for By- 
ron’s sake 

The fact that, after persevering to the extent of attending the two days 
subsequent to his speech and perhaps contributing to the committee dis- 
cussion in which the terms of the bill were successfully modified, Byron 
deserted the House for more than a fortnight does not necessarily indi- 
cate a loss of interest in his political career, although his neglect of the 
debate on the third reading and final passage of the bilP^^ may reveal a 
developing impatience with “parliamentary mummeries.” As a blushing 
young Author he was naturally in demand elsewhere, Childe Harold was 
off the press soon after his speech, and Byron’s fame was reverberating 
by March 10. In view of the attendant distractions, it rather argues his 
determination that he went down on the 19th to vote for the Whigs’ cen- 
sure of the Prince Regent in their call for a new administration, and that 
in April he plunged into the seasonal bull-fight on the Catholic Question, 
attending three times, and on the 21st delivering his second speech, which, 
though lengthy and documented, was more fiery and Radical than the 
first.^^® A few excerpts will establish the tone of this unduly neglected 
speech, prose base of parts of The Irish Amtar and The Vision of Judg^ 
ment: 

It is indeed time that we should leave off these petty cavils on frivolous points, 
these Lilliputian sophistries. . . 

Lords Journal^ February 28 They had decided their action “was informal and irreg- 
ular ” 

123 Idem and March 4 and March 6 It is not recorded which lords did add their names. 

124 B5nron attended this meeting, but the discussion is not recorded On February 28 he 
voted m the mmority for the revocation of Orders in Council 

125 March 5 and 11. The Lords’ amendment to “fine ‘or’ imprisonment” was rejected m 
Commons, Ryder insistmg that it was the “constant practice of the House [to reject] any 
amendment from the Lords which interfered with any branch of the public revenue ” Farl 
Deb , XXI, 1216, March 9 

126 He attended April 16, when Stanhope presented a bill “for the better protection of the 
Peasantry and Tenantry in Great Britain and Ireland,” and April 20, when a message from 
the Regent and some Catholic petitions were read. He spoke on the 21si and signed a pro- 
test with twenty-eight others 
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I pity the Catholic peasantry for not having the good fortune to be born 
black . . 

Who made them beggars^ Who are enriched with the spoils of their ancestors? 
And cannot you relieve the beggar when your fathers have made him such? If you 
are disposed to relieve him at all, cannot you do it without flinging your farthings 
m his face? . at this moment . the starving people are rising in the fierceness 
of despair . 

[As to] that Union so called if it must be called an Union, it is the union of 
the shark with his prey, the spoiler swallows up his victim, and thus they become 
one and indivisible Thus has great Britain swallowed up the parliament, the 
constitution, the independence of Ireland . . 

A growing feeling of insecurity, an increasing awareness of his position 
as a conscious outsider desperately preaching to and indicting “you, my 
Lords,” characterizes these passages; finally Byron turns directly to “his 
Majesty’s ministers” and accuses them of a nefarious “popularity” 
among “the people”. 

. . to what part of the kingdom . can they [the ministers] flee to avoid the 
triumph which pursues them? If they plunge into the midland counties [Notting- 
ham, etc], there will they be greated by the manufacturers [workers], with 
spurned petitions in their hands,^^? those halters round their necks recently 
voted in their behalf [the Frame Bill] . If they journey on to Scotland, from 
Glasgow to John o’Groat’s, every where will they receive similar marks of ap- 
probation If they take a trip from Port-patrick to Donaghadee, there will they 
rush at once into the embraces of four Catholic millions, to whom their vote of 
this night is about to endear them for ever When they return to the metropolis 
. . . they cannot escape the acclamations of the livery [Radical town body of 
London] and the more tremulous, but not less sincere, applause, the blessings, 
^not loud, but deep,’ of bankrupt merchants and doubting stock-holders . . [and 
they will see, ascended from the army], a ‘cloud of witnesses’ . 

As rebelliously as in his correspondence with Hobhouse m the fall, 
Byron, still on the verge of bankruptcy, and inhibited by contemporary 
ethics from accepting monies from the sale of CJnlde Harold, was speak- 
ing as one of the angry “people” — dodging between “the files of ruined 
nobles and broken shopkeepers ” With an aroused dramatic sense he 
shared the “fierceness of despair” of the starving peasantry and cried 
bitterly against governmental oppression and interference with trade — 
the essence of the Radical position, which was assumed more realistically 

In March, Lords Gower and Milton had protested in Commons that they were denied 
admittance to the Regent to present petitions signed by thousands of workers “complaining 
of deep distress and praying for rehef ” Pari Deb , xxi, 1162 ff 

128 “Par from bemg peculiar on the point of dignity, Byron was not more certain than 
the ignoble journahsts of his acquamtance that, as a peer, he could not honourably take to 
his own use the pecuniary fruits of his literary toil ” Jeaffreson, i, 222 
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by speculators like Cochrane Johnstone and members of banking families 
like Burdett and Douglas Kmnaird. In his impatience, his scorn of the 
''Lilliputian sophistries’" of the noble legislators, we see already forming 
Byron’s ''indifference” of the following year to futile parliamentary 
schemes and his anarchistic opinion that "only a good civil buffeting” 
could surmount the stupidities of the existing "system 

No matter how Radical in tendency his speeches appeared, however, 
Byron was never one to continue a lone fight without obvious results or 
copious applause Failing to overwhelm the Tories by his first or second 
attack, he did not play the tiger and go sulking back to his jungle (as he 
might dream m heroic mood), but rather, London offering him applause 
in the more respectable role of Lion, he soon found a pedestal in the very 
center of Whig Society.^^^ 

Launched upon his parliamentary career without benefit of a congenial 
Radical coterie, Byron had encouraged (though tardily, almost three 
months after first learning of them, and then with a show of diffidence) 
the overtures of Lord Holland, underneath his ostentatious pride — allow- 
ing the genial Whig leader to come to his apartments for their first meet- 
ing — he had been m truth almost abjectly eager to oblige Learning 
that his political sentiments did not exactly "coincide” with those of 
Whigdom, he had been ready to make concessions. Although on the sly 
he was sending to the Morning Chromcle a vitriolic Ode threatening 
broken frames to the "Framers of the Frame Bill” who "when asked for a 
remedy^ sent down a and was circulating a private printing of his 

Curse of Tory policy fit for Cobbett’s Polihcal Register, at the same time 
with ingratiating humility he was sending Lord Holland an advance copy 
of Childe Ear old, from which he had expunged passages that reflected 
unfavorably on the Whig leader At this time too he abandoned an in- 
tended new edition of English Bards in "immediate” acquiescence to 
Rogers’ suggestion that Lord and Lady Holland would "not be sorry” to 
see it suppressed; he kept anonymous his authorship (although this would 
not have displeased the Whigs) of "Weep, daughter of a Royal line,” 
printed in the Morning Chronicle March 7, the avowal of which two years 
later brought torrents of abuse on his head, and he refrained from pub- 
lishing The Curse of Minerm, upon receiving "a friendly remonstrance 

1=^9 See Corf , i, 122, 161 

‘Lord Byron is still [May 10] upon a pedestal, and Caroline Wiiham [Lamb] doing 
homage ” Letters of Harriet Countess Granville (London, 1894), i, 34. 

Early m November Byron had received through Rogers "a kind of pacific overture 
from Lord Holland ” Corr , i, 59 ‘‘The mtroduction took place at Lord Byron^s lodgings.” 
Holland, loc at , Dallas, m, 13 

Published March 2, second day of debate on the Frame Bill See L 6* /, ii, 97n. 
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from Lord Elgin, or some of his connexions. Soon Holland House be- 
came “one of his most flattering resorts . . 

Indeed the Whig Aristocracy, the one group which had come forward 
to applaud and encourage the young rebel lord, gave its approval and 
support only with the polite but firm discouragement of the generating 
force of his oratory, its rebellious “sentiments It was the philosophy of 
Holland House that most young “Jacobins’’ could be “cured of their 
democracy” by a little practical experience, and so it had often proved, 
as in the case of Sir James Mackintosh, who had once been considered “a 
furious Jacobin.” Lady Holland had at first refused him entrance 

on account of his principles, as I have always dreaded this house becoming a 
foyer of Jacobinism, and have invariably set my face against receiving all who are 
suspected of being revolutionists, etc etc However, since M[ackintosh] has 
regained his character, and is become a friend of Canning’s [a young Tory] etc., 
I admit him . . . 

Moore has remarked the “docility” with which Byron “from his strong 
wish to oblige Lord HoUand” yielded “to friendly suggestions and criti- 
cisms ” in polishing the Drury Lane Address}^^ Lord Holland had already 
found him “courteous, I might say almost grateful” for his “trifling serv- 
ices” — though also “of an extreme susceptibility to slight, even imagi- 
nary, injuries.”^^^ But behind the congratulations and “services” he re- 
ceived from the party leaders, Byron must have perceived a shade of dis- 
approval and sensed that Holland, for instance, was encouraging him to 
“persevere” and become a good Whig in spite of his faulty “reasoning.” 
Our inquiry returns to the question of the reception of Byron’s second 
speech. Was it an impression that he was amusing, not moving, the at- 
tentive Peers that convinced Byron of his oratorical failure? Was he 
politely but painfully given to understand, by Lord Holland and possibly 
by Sidmouth, that he belonged in the Lower House, which is to say with 
Burdett & Co.? Did Whig disapproval combine with his philosophical 
inclination and Lady Oxford’s “uncommon civility” in leading Byron to 
join the Reformers formally in June? 

All Byron’s subsequent references to his speaking seem calculated to 
camouflage his mortification at the verdict of his peers. Returning in 
“a state of most humorous exaltation” from the battle occasioned by 
his speech in June, 1813, in defense of Reformer Cartwright s petition, 
Byron endeavored by mock-heroic flippancy to conceal from his sophis- 

X 6“ /, III, 227, Moore, p 121 

13^ Dallas, ni, 36 — Cp Lady Alvanley to Scott, April 25 'Politics have lately brought 
[Byron] and Lord Holland to become very intimate . ” The Private Letter-Books of Sir 

Walter Scott (New York, 1930), p 184 Journal of Lady Holland, i, 251; n, 10-11 

130 Moore, p. 125. Loc cik 
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ticated friend Moore — and perhaps also from himself — the extent of his 
departure from true Whig propriety and the sting of reprimands re- 
ceived from both parties Under his apparent ''docility’' there lurked 
always an intransigent perversity. Ashamed he might appear to be, of 
the "theatrical” language of his speeches defending weavers and peas- 
ants, but he retained more Jacobin sympathies than would have pleased 
Lord or Lady Holland, and it seems evident that his sense of political 
failure in 1812 grew from the necessity of submerging his ebullient radi- 
calism beneath the kindly but firm restrictions established by Holland 
House Hobhouse records, perhaps of an earlier period, that Byron had 
"the most sovereign contempt” for "Holland House sycophants” — 
whom Hobhouse "tried to induce him to tolerate. 

If, following his first speech and the appearance of Childe Harold^ By- 
ron’s political career had prospered rapidly and in harmony with his so- 
cial career, then Poetic Fame and Romance, achieved as additional glo- 
ries, might well have contributed to a fully gratifying success. But coming 
as substitutes, as a kind of solace for discouraged political ambitions, 
fame and romance could never be accepted except as symbols of failure. 

The spirit of defeatism which descended upon the Whigs by summer 
further contributed to Byron’s disillusionment. Suppressing his satirical 
and Jacobinical tendencies in conformity with their standards he inter- 
ested himself for a time in party Whiggery. After his April speech he 
had stopped attending Parliament, but on June 19 he went down again to 
see how the Whigs fared in their post mortem discussion of the failure of 
negotiations to form a coalition ministry.^^® The nadir of Whig hopes had 
been reached, and there was a "Lilliputian” squabble over the question of 
responsibility. Byron, sitting "immediately behind Lord Moira,” the ne- 
gotiator who had played the Regent’s game against the Whigs, "did not 
know very well” what to make of the dispute, the complexities of which 
have not to this day been completely untangled.^^^ A fortnight before this 

Moore’s account (p 138) has been traditionally misinterpreted For its most flagrant 
perversion see Quennell, Byron, pp 149-150 When Byron, mterrupted m Ins “mock- 
heroic” take-off of his recent speech by a matter-of-fact question from Moore, shouted 
back through the chamber wall, “The grievance?”— then, pausmg “as if” to consider— “Oh 
that I forget,” the pomt was not at all that Byron didn’t know the subject of his speech (see 
Raymond, p 68, on that matter) ; the point was the “fun and oddity” of the remark. Moore 
is trymg “to convey an idea of the dramatic humour with which he gave effect to these 
words,” to describe the “irresistable” comedy of Byronic make-believe. 

139 L^J, IV, 500. 

140 A failure which marked the end of what may or may not have been a genuine chance 
for the Whigs — ^who were not eager, in any event, to risk the adventure of ojffice. Canning’s 
young Tories were also out “Cannmg has disbanded his party by a speech from his . . — 
the true throne of a Tory ” Byron to Murray, July 22, 1813. 

X 6* /, V, 431 —Michael Roberts, pp 382^5, elucidates the probabiEties 
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debate Byron had attended an Opposition meeting on the matter at Lord 
Grenville's/^ which he found to be characterized by dreary resignation 
Still thinking politics meant action, he had asked, “What is to be done 
next^" But there was nothing left to be done, he was told, except to 
“wake the Duke of Norfolk " That worthy, once a fiery Jacobin dis- 
missed from his military command for toasting “The Majesty of the 
People,” was now placidly snoring It was at this time, between the Whig 
meeting and the discussion in parliament, that Byron went over to the 
Reformers in the Hampden Club 

In July he attended Lords six times But, if he were to confine himself 
to the standards of Whigdom, it was apparent that its Balls offered more 
attraction than its Bills On July 1, a motion for a committee on the 
Catholic Claims, which had swept through the Commons, was de- 
feated in the Lords by one vote — even though Byron “had been sent for 
in great haste to a Ball, which [he] quitted . . . somewhat reluctantly, to 
emancipate five Millions of people A week later he voted with the 
minority against the Leather Tax Bill and for the Church of England 
Disabilities Bill, but he did not bother to sign the Whig protest when the 
latter was defeated.^^® 

Meanwhile, even as Rinaldo's political prospects were dimming, a blight 
was descending upon his Romance with the Whig Ariel, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, a romance which, if it had not proved to be a complement to 
Oratorical fame, might at least have provided compensatory pleasure 
Not only, he discovered, must any lover of Lady Caroline “sacrifice his 
senatorial duties”^^^ to attend to the “perplexities” she stirred up, but 
such perplexities rapidly outweighed any comfort the sacrifice might 
have brought. During the first fortnight of July, Byron had divided his 
time between Parliament, where nothing happened, and Melbourne 
House, where a crisis in the Caro affair was brewing In August the crisis 
erupted with Caroline's scandalous runaway escapade By September 
she had been shipped off to Ireland, Parliament had been dissolved; and 
Byron thankfully retreated, with a “very pleasant set” of Whig fami- 
lies, to the Cheltenham spa, accepting the hospitality of the Hollands' 
house there, and staying on, when the others departed, content for a 

142 X /j V, 430 — ^Tliis was undoubtedly the meeting of June 3 described by Creevey. 
The Creevey Papers (New York, 1904), i, 164. 

1^^ The Duke of Norfolk also joined the Hampden Club, but not at the same time as By- 
ron, he was not a charter member 

1^ Even on this their favorite question the Whigs had lost the mitiative to the young 
Tories, Canning m Commons and Wellesley m Lords Z 6* /, v, 431 Byron voted 

July 7, 10 Corr , i, 102. 

148 “The Jerseys, Melbournes, Cowpers, and Hollands Z 6* /, ii, 163-164 

^49 Byron first stayed at a “sordid inn” but was soon ensconced in the Hollands' house. 
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while to be ‘^quiet and alone without any wish to add to my acquaint- 
ances ” 

Thus ended the first canto of Childe Byron’s siege of London Strait- 
ened circumstances and the youthful sympathies nourished at Harrow 
and Cambridge in the aftermath of the French Revolution had combined 
to develop his rebellious inclinations; yet, arriving in London eager to 
crown his aristocratic ambition with a rapid oratorical success, he had 
willingly adapted himself to the discipline of party leaders, attending 
every major debate in Lords and probably in Commons, meeting duti- 
fully with the Whig caucus. And, in his own eyes at least, he had failed. 
He had obligingly choked m the printer’s shop the impertinent satires in- 
tended for publication, but he had been unable to refrain from speaking 
out with an earnest Radical impudence. Unsupported in his impatience 
(having ripened too soon for his slower Cambridge friends, Radicals of 
the future) and in his political defiance, unattracted by the “petty in- 
trigues of cabinets, or the pettier factions and contests for power among 
parliamentary men”^®® which preoccupied the Whigs — “What should I 
have known or written,” he exclaimed eight years later, “had I been a 
quiet, mercantile politican, or a lord in waiting?” — he had made the most 
of the sudden flattery of Society, only to encounter, on embracing its 
most exotic rose, the sharp thorns of madness scandal, torment He had 
enlisted with the “respectable” wing of the Reformers, only to find their 
fire gone out — ^for the season, at least Resting in Cheltenham, he resorted 
again to satire — not now with the voice of Minerva cursing the deeds of 
empire, nor as a son of Lud lambasting the framers of death bills, but as 
“a country Gentleman of a midland county,” one Horace Hornem, who 
“might have been a Parliament-man,” who was diverted by London 
Society, and who now thanked its goddess, “Seductive Waltz,” for hav- 
ing ruined his hopes of “domestic happiness ” 

The author of The Waltz (“Horace Hornem”) touches with withering 
lightness upon the mummeries of the recent parliamentary session — new 
laws (the Frame Bill), new coins, new wars (with the United States), new 
mistresses, Moira’s negotiations — yet the butt of his attack is the 
Voluptuous Goddess, symbol of the social “dissipations” that had both 
seduced him and, in the person of Caroline, made a fool of him. 

In this humor he ingenuously returned to the simple opportunism of 
the previous autumn He now possessed the necessary connections he had 
lacked a year ago to promote a substantial marriage, he asked Lady Mel- 

Lady Holland had left and Byron’s acceptance of Lord Hollands^ commission to do the 
Drury Lane address, which busied him for the next month, was a sort of return for obliga- 
tions. See Corr , i, 71-72 Medwin, p 228 
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bourne to open negotiations with her virtuous and well-dowered niece; 
moreover, having found a purchaser for Newstead and hence not being 
in immediate need, Byron was m a favorable bargaining position: 

I do not care at ail [he could say] about sir R’s [his prospective father-in-law^s] 
involvements, for I think that with the command of floating capital which my 
late N[ewstead] business has put in my power, some arrangement might be made 
with him that might be advantageous to both, supposing this marriage could be 
effected. 

His alternative plan, if the ^^marketable”^^^ girl were ^'disposed of to a 
better bidder, to invest his floating capital in the purchase of “the 
great tithes of 12,000 acres of waste” in Rochdale, or perhaps he might 
find some other marriageable female — “the very first woman who does 
not look as if she would spit in my face ...” 

Miss Milbanke’s refusal, galling though it was, came as something of 
a relief. Rather than the desperate last resort of marriage, a sordid busi- 
ness affair at best, he secretly desired a genuine romance, such as had 
eluded him in Caroline’s histrionics, his fancy now played among the 
various females of his immediate acquaintance with whom he was “fall- 
ing in love as much as I can”: “a new Juliet” soon to appear at Covent 
Garden, “an Italian songstress”, “a Welsh seamstress”, “my agent’s 
wife and daughter”, and “a picture of Buonaparte’s Empress, who looks 
as fair and foolish as she is dark and diabolical.” What he wanted, in 
short, was an Armida in the flesh, an enchantress who could really lure 
him into pleasant bowers far from the disappointing world of auctions 
and negotiations and routs. 

Quite possibly, under cover of this promiscuous chatter of his letters to 
Lady Melbourne, adulterous negotiations were already proceeding be- 
tween the weary Childe and the radiant sorceress of two score, Jane 
Elizabeth, Lady Oxford, who had been at Cheltenham all month with 
her miscellany and her obligingly retiring Earl. At any rale, by the end 
of the next month, October, Byron had gone off to their country home in 
Herefordshire with Lady Jane and her Potiphar, and he soon believed 
himself to be well secluded “in the ‘bowers of Armida’ ” and “certainly 
. . . very much enchanted.” Not only had he “completely rendered a re- 
newal with C[arolme] next to impossible,” but life with Armida was “in- 
finitely more to [his] taste” than the scheme of marrying Annabella. 

It is at this point that Byron’s biographers, thinking of Lady Oxford as 
simply a kind and seductive autumnal beauty grateful for one last con- 
quest which Byron was flattered to believe had been reserved for himself, 
have failed to detect the true irony of Byron’s progress. Failing suflflcient 

See Preface to Th WdlU i®® Con , i, 82-88. 
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encouragement in his oratorical ambition, Byron had accepted poetic 
fame and the flattering but soon, thanks to Caroline, exasperating atten- 
tions of Whig society, at length hoping to escape further through precipi- 
tate flight into the sweet oblivion of Circean swinehood, he had run 
straight into the arms of a political conscience-keeper, a woman who 
^^amid all her fascination’^ endeavored persistently to renew his senatorial 
ambition But, he must have protested, they had told him he was no 
Orator. No matter, she insisted, as a member of Parliament and a be- 
liever in justice he had duties. Failing ^^glory” he could at least achieve 
“usefulness”; if not an orator, she would make him an advocate.^^® Al- 
though she was sincere in love, she was equally sincere m politics. They 
had not been a month at Eywood before she was sending him back into 
the world of duty — for she, surely, was responsible for his dashing off to 
the gathering of the clan at Lady Jersey’s and thence to London for the 
opening week of the new Parliament, which he attended on the third and 
seventh of December. 

It was precisely the realization that Jane was not willing to play the 
part of Armida that forced “doubly bitter” tears and a lugubrious lyric 
from this Rmaldo. She had “fondly sought” him, and he had been 
warmed by “truest, tenderest passion.” But now she was changed, 

she who not a thought disguises, 

Whose love is as sincere as sweet, — 

she was not false, but alas she was “fickle. 

Actually Jane was only m her own way stirring him to duty, and when 
he returned shortly to report that nothing was buzzing yet in Parliament, 
she renewed her generous passion It is true that she did much to lend 
credence to the Armida myth. It was she who remarked that they lived 
like the gods of Lucretius, she who had placed the painting of Armida and 
Rinaldo in Byron’s bedroom. There was easeful, lulling magic in the com- 
bination of passion and domesticity provided at Eywood. But Jane had 
a weather eye on the political world, hoping to make Byron a party to the 
Radical cause It was Byron and not she who argued in defeatist spirit 
that parliamentary battles were futile, it was he, disillusioned from the 
apparent ineffectiveness of his bold speeches among the “Lilliputian 
sophistries” of Whigs and Tories, who m anarchistic vein insisted that a 
civil war was necessary, though he saw no immediate prospect of one 
Jane and her Radical conversation did much, we may be sure, to 

1S3 < c xhere is a woman, who . always urged a man to usefulness or glory. . [She] would 
have made me an advocate, if not an orator ” i d* /, n, 359 

164 “Thou art not false, but thou art fickle,” November, 1812, is generally recognized as 
written to Lady Oxford, but the context has never been studied. 
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strengthen his political courage, although he had repaired to her bower 
with so much more faith in escape than m oratory that, after Ins partial 
efforts in 1813 under her direct tutelage, he abandoned active political 
life. Only years later, m circumstances which called for physical action 
promising tangible results, was he to undertake again an active political 
r61e — in Italy and Greece 

The probable nature of Byron’s relationship with Jane is revealed in 
the drama he wrote in 1821 of Sardanapalus, Hedonist monarch indolent 
in affairs of state, and his concubine Myrrha, beautiful but persuasive to 
duty. He stubbornly prefers ^The anarchy of sloth”; she exhorts him to 
reestablish himself in “civic popular-love” and “glory” he makes des- 
perate trial — and fails, gloriously Both Sardanapalus and Byron were se- 
cretly immensely flattered to have mistresses who, beneath their charm- 
ing exteriors, maintained earnest political ideals While Byron sought 
bowers of enchantment, his desire for senatorial glory still smouldered. 
He must have known before he went to Eywood — and even before 
Cheltenham — the irony of the situation: he must have recognized that 
in turning to Lady Oxford he was going to the inspirational center of 
“the democratical party” even while for his heart’s balm he was fancy- 
ing her in the rdle of Armida ! In December upon hearing that Lady Hol- 
land was ^^not pleased with my present abode,” he exclaimed: “no bad 
reason for liking it better myself.” 

How soon had the affair begun? Is the conjecture of E Barrington cor- 
rect that before Cheltenham, and even earlier than July, Byron was 
playing Lady Oxford against Lady Caroline Apparently not For had 
Caroline detected any grounds for jealousy before she was spirited off to 
Ireland in September, she would certainly have made something of them 
in her roman d clef^ Glenarvon; whereas in the novel, Lady Mandeville 
[Oxford] is “all kindness” to Carantha [Caroline] at the time,^®^ and only 
at Mortanville Priory [Cheltenham or Eywood] does Glenarvon’s [By- 

Cf Sardanapalus, i lii 

In E Barrington’s Glonous Appollo (New York, 1929), pp 77, 91-92, a novelized life 
of Byron, Sam Rogers is made to account for Carolme’s hysterical behavior of July, 1812, 
by the gossip that Byron was spending “many days and hours” in the company of Lady 
Oxford and taking her to parties and routs We know that Byron enraged Caroline by going 
to parties that month without her, but there is no evidence that he went with Lady Oxford 
Sam Rogers^ actual account mentions no names, does not even suggest there was any ques- 
tion of another woman Moreover Rogers described the Byron-Lady Oxford affair as news 
in the followmg February See Sir Herbert Maxwell, S%r Charles Murray, a Memmr (Edin- 
buigh, 1898), p 21. 

It IS Glenarvon {Byron] who first breaks off, from imagined jealousy, and Lady Man- 
deville [Oxford] who comforts Carantha [Caroline] Glenarvon, n, 212 
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ton’s] new affair begin in earnest^^s To Lady Melbourne in September 
Byron insisted that ‘Tt is not that I love another, but [that] I am tired of 
being a fool 

On the other hand, Glenarwn indicates that the peculiar, somewhat 
scandalizing friendship which had existed between Jane and Caroline as 
early as was flourishing in 1812, that Jane was of the party in 

March when Caroline and the others first saw and lionized Byron and 
that when Caroline was in the throes of her affair with Byron, defying her 
own and her husband’s anxious families, it was Jane who 

generously came forward to sooth and to assist her She appeared really attached 
to her, and at this time more even than at any former period, shewed her sincere 
and disinterested friendship; and yet she was the person Mrs Seymour [Lady 
Bessborough] distrusted, and even Glenarvon [Byron] spoke of her with asperity 
and disdain 

Writing after the event, of course, Caroline is emphasizing the perfidy of 
her “disinterested” friend, yet it appears that at this point there was 
nothing tangible to suspect — “Mrs Seymour” simply distrusting Jane on 
general grounds as a bad woman At the same time it is clear that cir- 
cumstances were forcing Byron upon Lady Oxford’s attention, and it 
may be supposed that as Byron broke away from the furious Caroline, he 
turned in a natural way to her understanding companion, although not 
thinking of her (sixteen years his senior) in an amatory way until some 
time later. 

Plainly Byron had ample occasion to discover the reputation and the 
“philosophy” of this woman before choosing her as his Circe He had fol- 
lowed the career of Burdett since 1809, and he knew undoubtedly of 
Jane’s old liaison and continued friendship with Sir Francis, an affair re- 
vived in the stream of common gossip by the blackmail suit of the previ- 
ous autumn.^®^ He may at first have echoed the Holland House “asperity 
and disdain” concerning her, but we know that by June he had gravi- 
tated into the Burdett-Oxford political orbit, and circumstantial evi- 

See HI, 49, 82, 94. Events of Cheltenham and Eywood are telescoped m the novel. 
Mortanville Priory represents at one point Cheltenham, at another, E 3 rwood 
Corr , I, 72 See Letters of Harnet Countess Granville j i, 4 

Glenarvon, ii, 31, 46, 117-118 — She seems to be always with Carolme^s entourage, but 
seldom in the foreground See ii, 46, 138, 167-168 ii, 198 

If Caroline had known of any goings-on before she left England, Byron’s caution to 
Lady Melbourne m late October would have been pomtless. Lady Oxford had asked him 
“not to mention that we have met, to C[arolme],” and he warned Lady Melbourne, “You 
may say that we met at C[heltenham] or elsewhere,— -anylhmg but that we are now to- 
gether.” Corr , I, 95-96, October 20, 24, 1812 

See M W Patterson, Sir Francis Burdett and Ets Times 1770-1844 (London, 1931), 
I, 295-311, and Byron’s reference to the affair, Corr ,1^ 171 
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dence of the highest kind suggests that it was none other than Lady Jane 
herself who invited him in, recruiting him to the Hampden Club, June 8. 
It might possibly have been the obscure Hon. George OTallaghan, the 
one Cambridge Whig Club member who is on the Hampden list — but 
O’Callaghan is never mentioned in Byron’s correspondence or reminis- 
cences; he has no recorded public career. It was not Burdett, although 
his name as president may have attracted Byron to the organization (and 
there is evidence Byron and Moore may have dined with him in March)^®® 
for he could hardly have invited him without planning to attend himself. 
Lady Jane, however, could well have sent him along with her husband, 
a charter member. That it was she who moved him is indicated by By- 
ron’s reminiscence that she was the political promptress who always 
^^made him” do his duty, and by the fact that it was she, a few weeks 
later, who “made a push” to get Byron’s crony, Hobhouse, to join. 

Hobhouse’s diary for this period must be quoted extensively for the 
light it sheds on the question of Byron’s probable contacts with the 
Radicals. After noting, ^^May 27 . — . . . Whigs coming in at last. June 2. 
— Whigs not coming in,” Hobhouse was allowing the Radicals to woo 
him, even while he remained essentially unsympathetic. Although he 
frequently met Sir Francis and the Oxfords, who were laying seige to the 
younger Opposition men with a number of dinners and balls, Hobhouse 
in 1812 was vastly unenthusiastic about any of them except the Oxford 
females:^®® 

June 22 — Dine at Reilly’s. At night went to Lady Oxford’s ball — pleasant 
night [Byron was in town and may well have gone 
June 24. — Dined at Lord Oxford’s, met [not for the first time] Sir F Burdett, 
Rogers, Monk Lewis, etc. Lady Jane Harley a delightful creature, but un peu 
hbre . . . Lady Oxford most uncommon in her talk, and licentious — uncommonly 
civil, made a push to get me into the Hampden Club. For the first time in my life 
knew how to put off a question and civilly say, No [Perhaps just such an occasion 
led to Byron’s joining, no great intimacy is implied ] 

June 27 . — . , I should certainly be in love with one of the miscellany [Lady 
Oxford’s daughters] if I had £5,000 a year , . . 

Moore, p 122, — ^Byron to Moore, Friday [March 28?] '*1 must consult with you about 
the day we dine with Sir Francis Six Francis D’lvernois, of the Alfred Club, might be the 
man, or Sir Philip Francis — ^although Sir Francis Burdett is most likely 

Although Byron had joined the Hampden Club, Hobhouse would not, and not till 
seven years later did he and Kmnaird help Burdett form the similar Radical Rota Club, 
which Byron jomed in absentia Hobhouse, Recollections, n, 113, 

Byron was so frequently with Hobhouse in his daily adventures that the latter may 
sometimes have neglected to name him in his meager entries 

Was it perhaps on this or a similar occasion that Samuel Rogers received ''a note from 
Lady requesting the pleasure of my company on a particular evening, with a post- 

script, Tray, could you not contrive to biing Byron with you’?” Table Talk, p 230. 
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Dined with Sir Francis Burdett, a very large, and not at all a pleasant party 
[Was Byron present? Was Byron thinking of this and other Reform dinners of 
1812-13 when he said, '1 saw enough of them (Reformers) at the Hampden Club; 
Burdett is the only one of them m whose company a gentleman would be seen, 
unless at a public meeting, or in a public-house”?] . . 

June 30 — Heard bad news from Byron this day relative to his affair [with 
Caroline Lamb] . . 

July 8 — I called on Hanson, and had a full account of Lord Byron’s affairs. 
Poor Newstead* Things are bad enough in that quarter . . Byron went with me 
to my father’s to-day at Whitton . 

July 19 — Dined with Lord Byron and [George] Sinclair. . . . 

July 23 . — Dined at Lord Oxford’s [Was Byron along?] Met Burdett, Ward 
(called “Conversation”), Lady Cork . . Thornton, Bank director . . Lord 
Arch Hamilton [Lady Oxford’s lover, possibly not yet deposed] A very dull 
party. . . . Lady J. Harley told me she could say all Shakespeare by heart — she 
is a most surprising girl . . . 


Of possible significance during this same period is Lord Oxford’s fre- 
quent attendance in Parliament, uncommon for him, in coincidence with 
that of Lord Byron; the record for June and July follows: 


June 19 Byron 

29 Oxford 

30 Oxford 
July 1 Byron &: Oxford 

3 Byron & Oxford 


July 6 Byron & Oxford 
7 Byron & Oxford 
10 Byron & Oxford 
14 Byron & Oxford 
17 Oxford^^^ 


General attendance, it is true, was high on most of these days; so that 
this may be only an accidental coincidence; yet it may be safely conjec- 
tured that Byron’s renewed attendance in Parliament was stimulated in 
part by his new affiliation with a purposeful, if for the time quiet, mi- 
nority. 

Newspaper files disclose a further possible link between Byron and the 
Oxfords. On July 16 the Earl and Countess of Oxford were among the 
first dozen aristocrats to subscribe to the National Benevolent Institu- 
tion, a scheme of private charity pensions for persons in “a state of ab- 
ject though virtuous poverty.” And on the following week Lord Byron’s 
name was added to the list of subscribers. That the Oxfords’ interest was 


“I was flattered,” Byron told Medwin (pp 67-68), “at a preference that had led her to 
discard another, who in personal attractions and fashion was far my superior ” Hamilton 
was handsome, but deaf. 

Recollections i x, 40-45 — The next entry touchmg Lady Oxford is- “January 12 [1813] 
— “Got a picture of Lady Oxford from Mrs Mee Lord B’s money for it ” JM., i, 47 . 

Lords Journal In 1812 Lord Oxford was also present January 31, February 28, April 
21 (Byron’s speech), and May 1, 5, and 12 In 1813 February 22, March 2, 4, 12, and 23. 
Byron was also present March 4 and 12, 1813 
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not superficial is indicated by Lord Oxford’s nomination to the small 
permanent committee of the Institution in September 

More formidable evidence of Lady Oxford’s rapprochement with Byron 
m the summer of 1812 is Dallas’s conjecture that it was the 'influence” 
of a ^^newly-made friend” (apparently female) that discouraged Byron 
from appearing in Court, after he had been temporarily impressed by the 
Prince Regent’s compliments Byron had met the Regent at Miss John- 
son’s ball on the 23d or 24th of June, and Dallas found him 'hn a full-dress 
court suit” ready to go to the levee at Carleton-house on July 7 (for that is 
the date of the only postponed levee of the summer) and only prevented 
by news of its postponement. Before the next levee (July 17) Byron’s 
new love, according to Dallas, had diverted him from susceptibility to 
‘'royal praise.” Of course any of his old or new friends representing the 
general drift of sympathy away from the Regent may have influenced 
him. Douglas Kmnaird, for instance, among Byron’s closest friends, by 
June had shifted his sympathies from Regent to Princess of Wales. 
Yet Dallas, writing of course after the event, distinctly had the impres- 
sion that an unnameable “friend” new that summer (i e between his 
meeting the Prince and the next levee held) had exercised “flattery of a 
more congenial kind” to encourage Byron’s “assumed philosophical [i e 
Radical]^*^^ contempt of royalty 

172 Examiner, v (1812), 463-464, 478, 495, 606 to p 164 

17^ Cp J, VI, 101, Byron “ it is necessary in the present clash of philosophy 
and tyranny, to throw away the scabbard 

^75 Dallas, ni, 29-30, Lb* J, ii, 125, 135 — We know the ball occurred during the week 
ending June 27 Samuel Smiles, Memoir of John Murray (London, 1891), i, 213 Byron on 
June 25 writes of it as “the other night ” And it was apparently later than the June 23 
levee, since that levee, like the only other June levees announced (12th and 19th), took 
place as announced Cp London Gazette and London Packet for the season The next levee, 
announced in the Gazette of June 29, was to be held July 7, but on that day the King’s ill- 
ness was acute and the Prmce visited him instead, apparently, of holding the levee The 
next and last levee of the season was held July 17 

Under date of July 6, Byron wrote to Scott reporting the Prince’s compliments at the ball 
and adding, in his last paragraph, “l never went to the levee ” Did Byron proceed thefol- 
lowmg day to dress for the levee? We must conclude either that he mistook the date on 
which a levee was to be held and dressed for one some day between June 23 and July 7 — 
perhaps on Friday (June 26 or July 3), the day levees had been held fairly regularly — or 
that he misdated the letter to Scott 

Some Biographers, such as Miss Raymond (p 63), interpret Dallas as referring to “a new 
love who deterred [Byron] and instilled her own aversion to the Regent ” Others, such as 
Prothero, supply the name of Thomas Moore But Dallas’s account is confused On the one 
hand he clearly refers to a “newly made friend” and indicates that this influence was not 
operative until after a posponed levee foUowmg the meeting at the ball, that is some time m 
late June or July On the other hand he mixes in a reference to Byron’s “harsh verses” 
(apparently the “Tear” lines against the Regent done in March but not publicly ac- 
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Related to the question of Byron’s Radical associations in 1812, there 
exists also a probability that he had begun to enjoy the hospitality of 
that Oppositionist among the royalty, Lady Oxford’s ^^democratic” 
friend, the Princess of Wales, who wrote apparently in late May or June 
to her Lady-m- Waiting Charlotte Campbell 

Lord Byron did inquire for you also, I must not forget to mention He was all 
couleur de rose last evening, and very pleasant, he sat beside me at supper, and 
we were very merry , he is quite anoder man when he is wid people he like, and 
who like him, than he is when he is wid oders who do not please him so well [e g 
Caroline Lamb^] I always tell him there are two Lord Byrons, and when I invite 
him, I say, I ask the agreeable Lord, not the disagreeable one He take my 
plaisanterie all m good part, and I flatter myself I am rather a favorite with this 
great bard 

Although this passage could belong to a later period, it is most likely that 
Princess Caroline, who in 1812 was storming the Whigs with invitations, 
should have sent for the ‘'great bard” soon after his burst of fame, Dal- 
las, failing to mention dates, tells us that Caroline’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, had her copy of Childe Harold specially bound. Princess 
Caroline could have reached Byron through any of her intimates: Ward, 
Galt, or Drummond of the Alfred Club, or the ubiquitous Sam Rogers, or, 
of course, Lady Oxford.^^^ Yet Byron’s bachelor attentions to the Princess 
and the absence of reference to Lady Oxford in the above letter suggest 
that he may have joined the Princess’s merry friends in the spring of 
1812, even before he became acquainted with Lady Oxford In short, 


knowledged till 1814), which he “believes^’ were ^‘composed more to humor his new friend's 
passions than his own " If the influences of March and July were from the same source, it 
could hardly have been Lady Oxford — although Dallas, in recollection, could have thought 
so. If, howe ver, these are two separate matters, connected only m Dallas’s mind, then the 
“friend” of July, whose identification in Dallas is chastely obscured by three rows of aster- 
isks^ may well have been Lady Oxford, although the case is thin Miss Raymond’s account 
(p 63) of Byron’s relations with the Regent is based on a vagueness m dates 

Date conjectural — ^from the evidence that Byron was well enough acquainted at Ken- 
smgton to inquire after the Princess’s attendant, whom he could have met in April or May, 
her period of attendance 

The Qmirt of England under George IV, founded on a dtary [by Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell Bury] (London, 1896), n, 239 This letter, like so many m the Bury collection, is a 
composite The first portion, dated February, 1810, by inscription and mternal evidence, 
belongs to a time when Byron was m Greece and is obviously unrelated to the second por- 
tion, quoted above 

Perhaps Jane’s activity is indicated in the fact that Prmcess Carolme and her daugh- 
ter became Patronesses of the Benevolent Society at the same time that Byron subscribed 
Only once agam m the Bury diary and correspondence is Byron referred to without 
mention of Lady Oxford — m a passage of April 24, 1814 Op cU , n, 272. The quotation 
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for a glamorous young rebel in Regency London to have escaped both 
Scylla and Charybdis he must have had both eyes and ears sealed. But 
again the classical allusion is inept: neither of these women was a de- 
vouress. Beneath the 'Very merry’^ suppers of one and the autumnal 
passion of the other lay the Radical cause and conscience. Both women 
endeavored to draw Byron into their serious political concerns, it was he 
who preferred to bask in the merriment and enchantment 

Nevertheless we must not suppose that he was indifferent to the pros- 
pect of a mistress who talked politics or that he did not welcome her en- 
couragement of his senatorial duties, even though he despaiied of success. 
He condemned, when it was over, his more frivolous romance with Caro- 
line Lamb as responsible for a year’s "waste of time” and for "the de- 
struction of all my plans last winter.” 

In 1813, after a quiet winter, Byron half-heartedly began again to at- 
tend Parliament, going down thrice in February, twice in March, once in 
May, thrice in June, and once in July, his attendance roughly correspond- 
ing With Lady Oxford’s presence in town At the end of March, when she 
was away, he wrote to his sister: 

I have no connections to domesticate with. ... I cannot fortune-hunt, nor afford 
to marry without a fortune My parliamentary schemes are not much to my taste 
— I spoke twice last Session, and was told it was well enough, but I hate the thing 
altogether, and have no intention to "strut another hour” on that stage I am thus 
wasting the best part of life, daily repenting and never amending 

But in June when Jane was with him again, he did speak once more 

This third speech was Radical not merely in tone but m origin, being a 
presentation and defense of a petition from the Hampden Club organizer 

above could belong to 1814, although it seems written when the acquaintance was fairly 
new 

A puzzling letter that may belong to 1812 is the following from the Princess to Lady 

Campbell [Bury] ^Lady Oxford has no thought but foi Lord B I wonder if she will 

succeed m captivating hipi She can be very agreeable when she pleases, but she has not 
pleased to come near me this long time past, she has quite forgotten that Kensington Palace 
used to be a convenient place to see certain folks, and be seen by them . ’ Vi, 255 

The last lines imply that Byron is now on view at Kensington, but not necessarily that 
Lady Oxford has previously see him there; she used frequently to see other lovers there, 
Lord Hamilton and Lord Gower The only dated record of Lady Oxford's visitmg the 
Princess m 1812 is that of May 13. i, 163, If the letter belongs to that summer, then Jane’s 
interest in Byron must have been evident enough for gossip to have reached the Princess It 
won’t fit into any of the time that Jane and Byron were together at Cheltenham and Ey- 
wood — which brmgs us to January, 1813, when the Princess knew well that Byron was cap- 
tivated The possibility remams that the letter belongs to late sprmg 1813, with ‘^capti- 
vate’^ in the sense of “recapture” — except that it seems to have been Jane and not Byron 
who then became “fickle ” 
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and Reform missionary, Major Cartwright. Byron spoke as a lone wolf, 
and was attacked not only by Sidmouth but by the Moderate Whigs, 
Lauderdale (he who had entered, withdrawn, and reentered the protest 
supporting Byron against the Frame Bill the previous year) and Norfolk 
(he who had snored at the Grenville caucus) With this speech there 
was born a Radical in the House of Lords, and to his support arose Earl 
Stanhope, one-time "'comrade’^ of Major Cartwright and still the “Ish- 
maeP^ of the Upper House.^®^ But it was a stillbirth A few weeks later 
Lady Oxford left England, and Byron apathetically tortured himself with 
the thought that, “had she remained, she would have been my tutelar 
genius ” 

The misery he felt at her departure (“I feel more Carohmsh about her 
than I expected’’) was the result of many thwarted hopes. On the one 
hand there were no more pseudo-Armidan bowers and no women to lead 
him to any genuine forgetfulness, blindly seeking the latter he was to 
pursue the mutually destructive courses of marriage for spite and con- 
venience and incest for rebellion and comfort On the other hand there 
was no one to urge him on in Parliament, and he was to relapse with in- 
creasing conviction into his mood of defeatism and anarchism : 

All I like is now gone, and all I abhor (with some few exceptions) remains, viz the 
R[egent], his government, and most of his subjects. What a fool I was to come 
back! I shall be wiser next time, unless there is a prospect of alteration in the 
whole system 

He who had come to London two years before, a Rinaldo of a sort, ready 
for Success and Glory — but not for failure or a long battle — now, having 
subsided, resorted to the dull “dissipation” of the lost generation of un- 
productive wits who sat about the tavern or Holland House with “poor 
dear old Sherry” and talked nostalgically of “all the agitators of other 
times. ...” By the summer of 1814 Byron, Hobhouse, and Kinnaird 
were dining frequently with Burdett and other Radicals, but all were 
bored and grumbling at iife.^^^ 

Now he knew them all — they were all “good men and true,” but de- 
funct or hibernating. Across the channel Napoleon was tottering in his 
last not-so-glorious defeat. The Dutch burghers were said to be staging 
a Revolution. Byron itched to be on the spot, but when Ward would not 
go with him his eagerness flagged Gloom even touched the merry parties 
of the Princess: 

180 In May Cartwright had tried without success to get Whitbread to present his petition 
in the House of Commons Life of Cartwnght, n, 56. Life of Stanhope, p 189. 

182 See Byron's Journal, November, 1813, to April, 1814, passim; Hobhouse, Recolkc- 
Hons, passim, and Patteison, ii, 408 
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I was once in company with the late Queen Caroline [recalled Byron in Mis- 
solonghi] , I was sitting on her right hand, and another young nobleman was sit- 
ting on her left All of a sudden she burst into tears, and I never could divine the 
cause 

If evidence were wanting that Byron’s central ambition in 1811-12 had 
been to do great things in Parliament, we need only observe the reasons 
he gave in the autumn of 1813 for his ‘'indifference,” annoyance, and de- 
spair. The Whig aristocrats with whom he dissipated he regarded as 

ail the refuse of the Regent and the Red Book — Bedfords, Jerseys, Ossulstones, 
Greys, and the like the women tied back to back upon half a dozen wool- 
sacks [as the Lord Chancellor’s seat in Parliament was called] hating each 
other and talking, and the men sprinkled round the corners m dull duets 
Rogers fell to my share, and we abused everybody 

And this is what annoys one, to see Scott and Moore, and Campbell and 
Rogers [add and Byron], who might have all been agents and leaders, now mere 
spectators For, though they have other ostensible avocations, these last are re- 
duced to a secondary consideration 

If I had any views in this country, they would probably be parliamentary . , 
’Tis said Indifference marks the present time. 

Then hear the reason [he scribbled] . . 

A king who can’t, a Prince of Wales who don’t 

Patriots [Reformers, or Whigs] who sha’n’t, and Ministers who won’t, 
What matters who are m or out of place, 

The Mad, the Bad, the Useless, or the Base? . . 

I prefer the talents of action — of war, or the senate, or even of science. . . Dis- 
gust and perhaps incapacity have rendered me now a mere spectator {vide supra], 
but I have occasionally mixed in the active and tumultuous departments of exist- 
ence, and in these alone my recollection rests with any satisfaction, though not the 
best parts of it 

Having begun with the Whigs, he would “go on with them” “because 
it would not be honourable to act otherwise,”^®® but he could “adhere” to 
that party only on a basis of “indifference on the subject altogether.” 
He began to take up pugilism again, finding at least physical release in 
this diversion Here he was joined by his old friend, the Whitbreadite 
Lord Althorp, who was likewise bored by the “indifference” and the 
“mummeries” of Parliament. Althorp’s career at this point strikes an 
illuminating parallel to Byron’s own: 

Except a single speech . . . against the leather tax, Lord Althorp look no part 
in the debates of 1812, and, I suspect, very seldom attended them [writes his 

Wilham Parry, The Last Days of Lord Byron (Pans, 1826), p 174 
Quotations from Corr , i, 162, L&J,n, 338, Corr., i, 182; X 6- J, in, 405 —My italics 
in the last paragraph. x d* /, n, 381 
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biographer] His zeal for Catholic emancipation, which never flagged . . alone 
brought him down to vote for Mr Grattan’s Bili, which after a gleam of success, 
was defeated on the First Reading I can find his name in no other division 
He was, in fact, becoming weary of politics The unexpected turn of events, both 
m Russia and Spain, unfavourable to Napoleon, gave almost absolute power to 
the Ministers Parliament did scarcely more than register their edicts, and as this 
was an occupation little to his taste, he gradually ceased to attend the House, 
unle'is he happened to be called there by the business of constituents 
This estrangement from politics left more time [for boxing] He had many 
matches with his schoolfellow. Lord Byron, with whom it appears to have been, 
at this time, a favourite pursuit 

David V Erdman 

Olivet College 

LeMarchant, pp 139-140 See Con , i, 217, November 25, 1813 “Yesterday I dmed 
with the patrons of pugilism, and some of the professors, who amused me almost as much ” 
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BROWNING’S LITERARY REPUTATION AT OXFORD 

1855^1859 

I N an article published in ELH^ I attempted to describe the intense ad- 
miration for Browning that existed in Pre-Raphaelite circles during 
the years 1847-56, and to suggest the importance of this admiration in 
furthering the growth of Browning’s literary reputation. I pointed out 
that the proselytizing zeal of Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the chief source 
for the enthusiasm of his friends, and that the Browning worship of the 
whole group of Pre-Raphaelites reached its height at the time of the pub- 
lication of Men and Women in 1855 In the present article I propose to 
trace the influence of Rossetti in kindling devotion to Browning’s poetry, 
especially Men and Women, among certain Oxford undergraduates in the 
years immediately after the publication of Men and Women, and to draw 
conclusions about the significance of this in the story of Browning’s 
gradual advance to fame 

Edward Burne-Jones (1833-98) was twenty and William Morris (1834- 
96) nineteen when they first became friends as undergraduates at Oxford 
in 1853. At this time they were intending to take holy orders, and for 
both Tennyson was the top-poet, any other poet except Shakespeare 
seeming to Burne-Jones unreal in comparison,^ But at this time, also, 
neither had made those contacts that were to determine their future 
lives. Morris and Burne-Jones became leading spirits in a group of Oxo- 
nians who gradually formed themselves into a set that used to meet to- 
gether to discuss artistic and literary matters, and finally came to call 
themselves, quite probably after the Pre-Raphaelites, the Brotherhood.® 
Among the members were Edwin Hatch, ^ Lushington, and R W. Dixon ® 
This was the set, along with a few young men from Cambridge, who in 
1856 published The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,^ Both Rossetti and 
Morris contributed poems to it, and it was full of the influence of Ros- 
setti, Ruskin, and Browning. Such a clique was a very potent agency for 
spreading Browning’s fame. 

Burne-Jones has left us a description of what was probably his first 
contact with the Pre-Raphaelite Browning enthusiasm. It was his first 
meeting with Rossetti, who had recently become an object of idolatry to 

1 ‘‘What Browning’s Literary Reputation owed to the Pre-Raphehtes, 1847-1856,” 
ELH viii, 305-321 

® Georgiana Burne-Jones, Memorial of Edward Burne-Jones (New York, 1904), i, 76-77, 
J W Mackail, The Life of William Morris (London, 1899), i, 46 
« Georgiana Burne-Jones, op, cit , i, 115 ff ^ D, N B under Hatch 

® P N, B, under Dixon ® Georgiana Bume- Jones, op at , i, 130. 
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him and his fiiends. Burne-Jones was m such a state of excitement that 
whatever the chief of the Pre-Raphaelites had said on the occasion would 
have made a profound impression on him As it happened Rossetti came 
forth with a burning and memorable defense of Browning, and therefore 
once again struck a stalwart blow for the advancement of his fame : 

About ten o’clock, I went to Lushmgton’s rooms where was a company of men 
. . I remember Saffi was there, and Rossetti’s brother William, and by and bye 
Rossetti came, and I was taken up to him and had my first fearful talk with him. 
Browning’s '‘Men and Women” had just been published a few days before, and 
someone speaking disrespectiully of that book was rent in pieces at once for his 
pains, and was dumb for the rest of the evening — so that I saw my hero could be 
a tyrant and I thought it sat finely upon h im 

Burne-Jones, then, first met him when Rossetti’s greatest love and ad- 
miration for Browning were still upon him, it is small wonder that he also 
soon caught the Browning fever and that in August 1856 the exclusive 
Tennysonian of 1853 was writing exultantly: 

We (meaning Morris and himself) know Rossetti now as a daily friend, and we 
know Brownmg too, who is the greatest poet alive, and we know Arthur Hughes, 
and Woolner, and Madox Brown ^ 

So it was that Pre-Raphaelite influence and hence Browning’s fame en- 
tered Oxford 

In 1857 in a letter to Miss Charlotte Salt of Birmingham, Burne-Jones 
is shown following the example set by other young Browning enthusiasts 
like Rossetti, Woolner, and James Thomson® in the proselytizing of a 
female friend for Brownmg. 

You won’t at first like him much perhaps, he is too different from anyone else 
to be liked at first sight by most, but he is the deepest and intensest of all poets — 
writes lower down in the dark heart of things — rises up to the seemingly clear 
surface less often. Oh, how ten lines of him help one . . as if old Browning sat 
continually at the roots of human life and saw all things 

William Morris was an equally convinced Browningite at this time 
His poetry, like that of other Browning enthusiasts, James Thomson, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne, was deeply influenced by Browning’s. Mackail 
in his L^fe of Morris tells an interesting story in connection with the De- 
fense of GuenevereP- Morris read this poem, before it was published, to a 
friend, who then asked in whose style it was written. Morris replied, 

^ IhU , X, 128-129 

8 Mackail, op cU , i, 108. See also Georgiana Burne-Jones, op cU , i, 139 
» H. S Salt, The UJe of James Thomson (London, 1889), pp 8, 22, 31-32 ^‘you will prob- 
ably not care for these poems at first , but they are worth your study,” etc. 

Georgiana Burne-Jones, op cit , i, 153. Mackail, op cU , i, 131-132 
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^'More like Browning than any one else, I suppose Many of the poems 
in Morris’s 1858 volume show the influence of Browning, especially Sir 
Peter Earpdon^s End Browning must have felt this affinity, for he was 
unusually enthusiastic about Morris’s poetry He took pains also that 
his opinions should reach Morris’s ears, for as in the case of other young 
admirers Browning knew how to respond to, repay, and hold Morris’s 
affection 

In 1856 Morris wrote for The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine^^ the 
only piece of literary criticism he ever voluntarily wrote, a review of Men 
and Womenf^ almost unique among the reviews of Browning for the em- 
phasis it lays on the magical, musical, gay, and romantic elements in 
Browning. Morris is glowingly eager to praise, and finds all manner of 
beauty and truth, attractiveness, perfection, and grandeur in the poems. 
The wrath of the initiate is also visible Morris confesses that while he 
wrote angry words came to his lips at the thought of Browning’s unpopu- 
larity and the unjust charges that were being leveled at him. In this 
review Morris was unable to make up his mind which of the two, Brown- 
ing or Tennyson, was the first poet of the day, but in a letter written m 
the same year he expresses the orthodox Pre-Raphaelite dogma that 
Browning was the greatest poet alive 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) was a Brownmgite, and the 
history of his opinion of Browning is more voluminously documented 
than almost any other admirer’s except Dowden’s, and more spicy than 
any other except Carlyle’s and Rossetti’s. It is interesting to speculate on 
the means through which he became infected with the Browning fever. 
If not through Paulina Lady Trevelyan, William Bell Scott, or Ruskin, 
three Browningites^^ under whose influence Swinburne had come before 
he went to Oxford, then certainly through his friends at Oxford, where in 
1856 Swinburne entered Balliol College. In November, 1856, at a time 
when members of the Brotherhood were beginning to drift away from 
Oxford, a younger generation of undergraduates was forming itself into a 
company called Old Mortality, patterned somewhat after the two older 

^ Ibid , I, 133, Ruskin' RosseUt. PreRaphaehtism Papers 1854 to 1862, ed W M. Ros- 
setti (New York, 1899), p 219 

Rossetti Papers 1862 to 1870, ed W M Rossetti (London, 1903), p 299, Mackaii, op 
cit , 1 , 133 

William Morris, Men and Women, Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, i (1856), 162 ff. 

Mackail, op cit , i, 91-92 

R G Watkin, Robert Browning and the English Pre-Raphaektes (Breslau, 1905), p. 9, 
Mackaii, op cit , i, 58, 219 

Amy Woolner, Thomas Woolner, R A Sculptor and Poet (New York, 1917), p 126, 
Georges Lafourcade, La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-1867) (Paris, 1928), i, 105 ff ; Ed- 
mund Gosse, Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne (New York, 1917), pp. 40, 47. 
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Pre-Raphaelite-Brownmgite groups, and with a membership of six at 
first, including Swinburne, A V Dicey, G. B. Hill, and John Nichol, in 
whose rooms they first met, and who dominated the group 3® 

John Nichol (1833--94) came to Oxford m 1855 from ^^advanced^’ in- 
tellectual circles of Glasgow after four years at the university there 
Swinburne held him in awe and respect, and was enormously influenced 
by him. Nichol was a thorough Brownmgite, according to Gosse almost 
the only one in Oxford at the time,^® and according to Dr, A W. Ward, 
quondam Master of Peterhouse, preeminently instrumental m the popu- 
larization of Browning.^® These two statements are exaggerated, but 
theie is evidence in his available extant writings of an admiration for 
Browning In an article m The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856 he 
praised the lilt of Ewlyn Hope and of the Patriot, and asserted that 
^'Browning’s 'Blot on the Scutcheon’ and 'Pippa Passes’ alone would pre- 
vent us from despairing of some revival of our Drama In an article in 
the Westminster Review for October, 1859, he spoke of the "gorgeous 
writing” m the forest storm-scene of Tennyson’s Vivian, and said "The 
only description we know to compare with it in recent poetry is that of 
the storm which breaks over Sebald and Ottima m Browning’s 'Pippa 
Passes’. Enough evidence has been brought forward here to indicate 
another source whereby Swinburne might have become inspired with an 
enthusiasm for Browning It is certainly true that Swinburne and Nichol 
discussed Browning in their letters 

Old Mortality began to acquire a solid reputation They drank, "des 
bruits atroces circulaient sur leur compte dans I’Universite.”^^ It became 
a considerable distinction to belong,^^ and about twenty-eight new mem- 
bers were subsequently taken in,^® including Walter Pater and J A. 
Symonds, both of whom entered Oxford about the time that Nichol and 
Swinburne were leaving and both of whom were affected by the Browning 
enthusiasm.^^ T. H. Green, the philosopher who had such a fundamental 


IS Lafourcade, op cit ,i, 123 , H. A L Fisher, James Bryce (New York, 1927), i, 48-49, 

Gosse, a/ , pp 38 ff , D N B under R W Dixon, G B Hill, John Nichol, and Swin- 
burne Gosse, op cit,^ S6 D N B under Nichol 

21 John Nichol, fragments of CnUctsm (Edinburgh, 1860), pp 92, 99 
^Ihtd 159 See also iM,pp 76, 88, for further examples of Nichol’s Browning enthu- 
siasm. 

23 Lafourcade, op cit , n, 160 Nichol became an mfiuential professor of English literature 
at Glasgow 1862--89, and one wonders how much he may have helped to foster the un- 
usual Scottish enthusiasm for Brownmg ^ Lafourcade, op c%t , i, 125 
2® Gosse, op cit , pp 38-39 26 Fisher, loc ciL ^ 

27 1 shall discuss Pater's Browning enthusiasm later m this paper, for Symonds's interest 
in Browning commencmg with his undergraduate days at Oxford see H F Brown, John 
Addington Symonds: A Biography (London, 1895), i, 187, and the attractive, well-written, 
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influence in Oxford, and the future Lord Bryce were also included. Ad- 
miration for Browning soon became a part of the creed of these young 
men as it was in similar groups where the influence of Rossetti made itself 
felt. Early m 1857 Hill said that “they were a revolutionary set and read 
Browning A V. Dicey, against whom m 1858 Swinburne wrote a dia- 
tribe to Nichol for not liking Browning sufficiently, recalled that Swin- 
burne read aloud among other things at their meetings Browning^s The 
Statue and the Bust and The Heretic^s Tragedy, and The Defense of Guene- 
vere by Morris, a significant combination This tends to verify the pic- 
turesque story that Gosse claims to have heard from Lord Bryce* 

Lord Bryce remembers a meeting in Swinburne’s room in 1858, at which the host 
read Browning’s essay prefixed to the forged Letters of Shelley, and afterwards 
repeated, or rather chanted, to his friends a few of Browning’s poems, in particular 
‘The Statue and the Bust,” “The Heretic’s Tragedy,” and “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ” Of those present only Swinburne himself and Nichol had, so far as 
Lord Bryce can recall, ever read any of Browning’s poems Two or three years 
later everybody was reading them 

Swinburne was equally intimate and somewhat more at home with 
that more strictly Pre-Raphaelite group of Browningites at the Univer- 
sity, with the survivors, former members, and friends of the Brotherhood. 
Throughout 1856 he had read with care The Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zineP Then Hill of Old Mortality introduced him to Edwin Hatch of the 
Brotherhood,®^ with whom Swinburne discussed Browning later by letter. 
Thus gradually Swinburne was moving closer to a meeting with the lead- 
ing personalities of Pre-Raphaelitism. In November, 1857, in Hill’s 
room, Edwin Hatch introduced Swinburne to Morris, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, who were then still at the height of their enthusiasm for Brown- 
ing kindled by Men and Women, and who were to have a very great in- 
fluence on Swinburne.®® Lafourcade makes the point that during the 
years just after Swinburne’s withdrawal from Oxford Rossetti caused 


and intelligent short appreciations of Browning by Symonds m Academy, vii (1875), 389- 
390; vm (1875), 543-544, xn (1877), 419-420, and in Macmtllan^s Magazine, xix (1868- 
69), 258-262 See also Browning m index of Letters and Papers of John Addington Sym-^ 
onds, ed H F Brown (New York, 1923) 

For a public expression by T H Green in 1877 of admiration for Browning see Mrs 
Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (Boston, 1891), ii, 450. 

29 Lafourcade, op cit , i, 125-126. 3® Ihtd , ii, 160 jud , i, 125. 

2® Gosse, op cit , pp 39-40. Lafourcade, op cit , i, 119 Ihtd , i, 120 

Rossetti had returned to Oxford to paint the frescoes at the Oxford Union, and brought 
with him in addition to Morns and Burne-Jones such stalwart Brownmgites as Arthur 
Hughes and Alexander Munro This group was m Oxford from about June 1857 to Febru- 
ary 1858 and by their influence doubtless did much to further Browning's cause in the Uni- 
versity. See Lafourcade, op cit , pp 133-148 
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Swinburne to share in his enthusiasm for his favorite books, and that 
the poems of Browning that Swinburne admired especially were Sor- 
dello, Pauhne, and Pamcelsus^ ^les preferes de Rossetti 
The influence of Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites on Swinburne^s 
attitude toward Browning may be clearly seen in an amusing letter he 
wrote to Hatch on February 17, 1858: 

I long to be with you by firelight between the sunset and the sea to have talk of 
Scrdelloj it is one of my canonical scriptures Does he sleep and forget? I think yes 
Did the first time Palma's mouth trembled to touch his m the golden rose-lands 
of Paradise, a sudden power of angelic action come over him^ I suspect, not ut- 
terly companionless. Sometimes one knows — not now* but I suppose he slept 
years off before she kissed him In Heaven she grew too tired and thin to sing well, 
and her face grew whiter than its aureole with pain and want of him And if, like 
the other Saint, she wept, the tears fell upon his shut lids and fretted the eyes 
apart as they trickled Who knows these matters? Only we keep the honey-stain 
of hair I write more folly to you than I dare read over ^7 

It becomes obvious what it meant for Browning to be taken up by the 
aesthetic movement; and that aesthetes were going to mouth all sorts 
of nonsense about him. There is in this revealing letter a prophetic hint 
not only of Walter Pater, but even of Oscar Wilde It makes clear the 
connection between Swinburne^s Browning enthusiasm and his friendship 
for Pre-Raphaelites He calls Sordello “one of my canonical scriptures”; 
and this poem as long ago as 1847 had been the Bible of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and their disciples. The whole poem is interpreted and expressed 
here in an atmosphere heavy with Pre-Raphaelitism Like Rossetti and 
Morris at the dawn of their Browning enthusiasm Swinburne immediately 
began, and continued, to write poetry in which there is evidence of a 
fascination for and close familiarity with Browning^s style.®^ 

Another member of the Old Mortality whose relation to Browning I 
must discuss is Walter Pater (1839-94) Pater occupies an important 
place in the main stream of the history of Browning^s reputation; the 
influence of Rossetti and Ruskin is strong within him, and brings with it, 
as in so many other cases, a devotion to Browning as one of its hall- 
marks Pater entered Oxford in 1858 Like Swinburne and Morris he had 
read Ruskin, especially Modern Painters wherein was Ruskin's famous 
passage on Browning. He was coached and influenced by Jowett, who was 
accustomed to read Browning aloud sometimes with undergraduate 


lUd , 1, 139, 163 Gosse, op cit , p 55 

33 Harold Nicholson, Swinburne (New York, 1926), p, 62, Lafourcade, op cit , ir, 142- 
143, 160, Paul de Reul, UCEuvre de Smnburne (Bruxelles, 1922), p. 370 
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friends, and who within seven years was to become a close and service- 
able friend of Browning’s 

Pater’s friend Moorhouse remembered ‘^many a vigorous discussion” 
with Pater at Oxford about 1859, 

about Robert Browning^s poems, “Men and Women,” in which I was surprised 
to find a meaning, when Pater professed he could not He set it down to my 
having been in love which he had never been My knowledge of music also helped 
me to give him the clue to “Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha” and “A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s 

For many years after this Pater continued to speak^^ and write about 
Browning in words that echo Rossetti and many another Pre-Raphaelite, 
and Browning continued to seem to him ‘^one of my best loved writers , ”^2 
‘^second among English poets to Shakespeare,” “a master of all the arts of 
poetry,” and “the most modern of poets But in all the appropriate 
and high praise that Pater was to shower on him through thirty years it 
was of the Browning of his first enthusiasm that he thought For Pater 
did not like Browning’s later work, to him Ftppa was Browning’s “most 
perfect piece of work,” and Men and Women, “as they formerly stood,” 
his “most delightful volumes ” He regretted that “in the later collected 
edition of the works these two magical old volumes are broken up and 
scattered under other headings ” He came to think that the ideal Brown- 
ing “would have for his entire structural type those two volumes of Men 
and Women with Pippa Passes This nostalgia for the early poems, for 
the poems of their bright youth and most eager enthusiasm, is not un- 
common among the admirers of Browning, and serves to emphasize the 

39 Jowett was an important Brownmgite and had a gieat influence on Browning’s career 
in Oxford The most important mstances of his influence belong to a period beyond the 
present discussion, but his interest in Brownmg had already begun He read or discussed 
Browning with his students SeeH F Brown, op 187, E Abbott and L Campbell, 
Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M. A 2nd ed (London, 1897), i, 402, n, 354-355, Swin- 
burne, “Recollections of Professor Jowett,” m Studies in Prose and Poetry (London, 1897), 
pp 35 ff After 1865 Jowett kept mvitmg Browning down to Oxford to show him off to un- 
dergraduates (E F Benson, [London, 1932], p 148), and saw to it that Brown- 

ing was showered with the highest academic honors See Letters of Robert Brownmg, collected 
byT J Wise,ed T L Hood (New Haven, 1933), p 90, W H Griffin and H C Mmchm, 
The Life of Robert Browmng 3rd ed (London, 1938), p 238 

^0 Thomas Wright, The Life of Walter Pater (New York, 1907), p 172 

See for example William Sharp, “Some Personal Reminiscences of Walter Pater,” At- 
lantic Monthly, lxxiv (1894), 803-804 

^ Arthur Symons, “Some Brownmg Remmiscences,” North American Review, cciv ( 1916) , 
603 

^ Walter Pater, Review of Symons’s Introduction to the Study of Brownmg in The Guard- 
ian, November 9, 1887 Reprmted m Pater’s Essays from 'The Guardian^ (Macmillan and 
Co , New York, 1928), pp 42, 45 ^ Ihtd , pp 48-50 
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fundaniental importance of Men and Women in the history of Browning’s 
reputation, and to throw into relief the deep impression that these two 
volumes made on Browning’s readers through the eighteen fifties 

Browning seems so alien to Pater’s real nature, that it is interesting to 
speculate as to why Pater became a Browningite A long passage on 
Browning in Pater’s essay on Wmckelmann published m 1867 in the 
Westminster Review provides us with a basis for speculation.^® The Brown- 
ing described in this passage is not alien to Pater, for just as Swinburne 
in 1858 had interpreted Sordello in Pre-Raphaelite fashion and made it 
the center of a Pre-Raphaelite fantasy, so Pater here has created some- 
thing more like Pater and Pater’s world than like Browning It is not 
strange, then, that the aesthetes of Victorian England took up Browning 
with such eagerness, since they were able to recreate him into something 
harmonious with their own more delicate and exquisite temperament. 

The winning over of Pater was of no small importance to the advance- 
ment of Browning’s career, for Pater was to become the center of a band 
of devoted disciples, and to have his influence felt through the nation. 
Three of his disciplies, William Sharp/^ Arthur Symons,^® and Oscar 
Wilde^® were affected with the Browning fever, and corresponded or con- 
versed with Pater about Browning’s greatness But these are matters 
beyond the scope of this essay 

I should like to suggest in closing that this entrance into Oxford of the 
Browning fever was of considerable importance in the growth of Brown- 
ing’s literary reputation It was at Oxford about 1865 that Browning 
first became conscious of a large change that had taken place in his posi- 
tion,®® and it was doubtless partly because the fashion was set at Oxford 
that the Browning fever spread to other British universities wheie it 
burned with tremendous ardor for many years It was at Oxford, also. 

See for example Thomas Wright, The Life of John Payne (London, 1919), p 14 John 
Payne, who became acquainted with Brownmg^s poetry about 1859, said late in life that 
“Brownmg was the delight of my boyhood, and I still treasure and love the two httle vol- 
umes of the origmal edition (1855) of Men and Worn^ny which, to my taste, contams all his 
worthmess Many of Brownmg’s early admirers turned agamst his later poems 
Walter Pater, The Renaissance (Macmillan and Co , London, 1925), pp 21^215 
See Sharp, loc cit Sharp wrote a life of Browning m 1890 See also F R G Duckworth, 
Browning, Background and Conflict (New York, 1932), p 56 

See Symons, loc cit , and his Introduction to the Study of Browning (London, 1886), 
which he wrote when he was twenty-one He says that he adored Brownmg “to the pomt of 
idolatry See also F R G Duckworth, op cit , p 56 

Thoim^'SJlnght, TheLifeof Walter Pater, i, 113, iooinott See also F R G Duckworth, 
op cit , p 52. Wilde said m true Pre-Raphaelite fashion that Browning was “the most 
Shakespearean creature smee Shakespeare ” Letters of R B ,p 90 

Selected references that give some idea of British academic enthusiasm for Browning 
after this period are as follows . — Cambridge Orr, op, cit , n, 452 , S Colvm, “Some Personal 
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about the same time that a marked reaction against Tennyson set 
and a related spurt occurred in the sale of Browning’s poems The en- 
thusiasm here was very effective since it was so youthfully eager, organ- 
ized in such a sensitive and limited microcosm, and so loudly articulate 
It was not, however, a sudden and surprising leap into popularity, as 
Browning thought, but the result of long preparation beginning during 
the years which I have described in this essay, and it was one other serv- 
ice that Browning owed m large measure to Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
I have described in this essay the planting of the seed that blossomed 
later in the extraordinary series of honors that Oxford was to shower on 
Browning, the honorary degrees and the Balliol fellowship, the banquets 
and teas and adulation that were to warm Browning’s heart during the 
brilliant days of his caieer If the facts that I have set forth here and 
elsewhere are interpreted in the light that I believe to be correct, then we 
must revise somewhat our notions about the state of Browning’s literary 
reputation in England in the years before the publication of Dr amahs 
Personae. 

Maurice Browning Cramer 

Unvoersity of Tampa 


Recollections,” Scrtbner’s Monthly, lxvii (1920), 77-80 St Andrews Orr, op cit , ii, 403, 
454 Edinburgh R Masson, ^‘Browning m Edinburgh,” Cornhill Magazine, xxvi (1909), 
226-240 Glasgow Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, ed A J Armstrong 
(Waco, Texas, 1923), p 194, Orr, op cit , ii, 453-454, Griffin and Minchm, op at , p 238 
Mackail, op at , i, 44, Walter B Scott, Tennyson and His Age, 1850-1875 (unpub- 
hshed thesis in the Princeton University Library, 1934) 

Letters of R B 90 Aubrey de Vere in 1865 said that all at once Browning’s poems 
^‘have leaped into popularity so great that I hear the young men at the Universities run 
after himmore than Tennyson,” William Allingham (London, 1911), p 175 C E 

Mallett, A History of the University of Oxford (New York, 1924-28), iii, 368, suggests that 
by 1855 Brownmg was blazing into fame at Oxford 

For later examples of the Oxford Brownmg cult see Letters of R B ,pp 107-109, 114- 
115, Letters of R B to Miss I B ,pp 144-145, 151, 176, Orr, op at , ii, 449, Griffin and 
Minchm, op, at ,p 271, Abbott and Campbell, op cit , i, 400-402, C E Mallett, op, cit , 
m, 459 
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HAWTHORNE’S LITERARY THEORY 


L ike every original artist, Hawthorne may be approached in a vari- 
^ ety of ways, and each of these ways will add something to the ulti- 
mate picture of his mind and art. Most of the work that scholars have 
done on Hawthorne, however, has been historical and biographical, and 
the result has been that Hawthorne the artist and thinker has been rele- 
gated to the background.^ This is particularly regrettable when one 
remembers that he was the most complete artist of the New England 
renaissance, and m The Scarlet Letter the author of a book which as art 
transcends all other American novels. It is to fill out the contemporary 
conception of Hawthorne that his theory of art is here considered as it 
may be pieced together from allegory, preface, and chance remark. Focus- 
ing attention on his ideals in art makes certain the meaning of the pref- 
aces, and an investigation of his doctrine of the artist gives an insight 
into his method of achieving his ideal In brief, to study Hawthorne’s 
literary theory is to discover the intellectual basis of his art, and to see 
his work from the inside is to arrive at a fresh sense of his intention. It 
was Goethe’s conviction that the critic should first of all ask what the 
author had intended. If the following investigation makes for clarity, it 
should furnish an opportunity for a new appraisal of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, 

I Although Hawthorne’s prefaces have been reprinted often, they are 
enigmatic considered in themselves. Before approaching them with un- 
derstanding, it is necessary to be aware of Hawthorne’s ideal m the use 
of imagination, his sense of the limitations of the novel, and his philoso- 
phy of art. For this reason “The Hall of Fantasy” (1843), written when 
Hawthorne was tiring of short fiction and contemplating the possibilities 
of the novel, is very important, however esoteric it may seem 

The most significant item in this allegory, perhaps, is one with which 
Hawthorne spends little time— “the rulers and demi-gods in the realm 
of imagination” in niches and on pedestals around the hall They are 
Homer, Aesop, Dante, Ariosto, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan.^^ These figures, it will be seen, except for 

1 This paper was accepted before F 0. Matthiessen’s chapters on Hawthorne m Amrkan 
Renaissance were available for consideration 
la Works, IV, p 241, “The Hall of Fantasy.” All references m this paper are to The Cown 
plete Wr%imgs of Nathamel Hawthorne, Old Manse edition (Houghton, Mifam & Co , 1900) 
This edition is more nearly complete than the Riverside Hawthorne in the version of The 
Hall of Fantasy” published m The Fwneer mentions Alcott, Bryant, Cooper, Emerson, and 
Poe, but his remarks are valuable chiefly from a biographical standpoint See Harold P. 
Miller’s article on the subject, “Hawthorne Surveys his Contemporaries,” American Litera- 
ture (May, 1940), pp. 228-235 
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Aesop, Ariosto, and Bunyan, are those one would expect to find in any 
any list of the masters of imagination. But to pass over the exceptions 
would be to throw away the key to the whole group The presence of such 
a writer as Aesop indicates that the list was not merely arbitrary, and 
and suggests the common denominator of allegory and symbolism found 
m all Hawthorne, to be sure, does not call attention to the allegoric 
elements in Shakespeare or to Homer^s story of Penelope’s web, or to 
Circe’s enchantments, which he retold m A Wonder Book,‘^ but it seems 
more than likely that the smaller writers tell us the quality which he 
found particularly praiseworthy in the rest. 

This fact is at the basis of Hawthorne’s theory and practice Haw- 
thorne’s originality, like that of every artist, consists m the adaptation he 
made of his preference, in the manner in which he passed from a center 
of admiration to a circumference of emulation; and it is in the realization 
of his point of departure that his theory takes on meaning When he 
writes, for instance, that the world requires “a deeper moral, and a 
closer and homelier truth” than is supplied by Scott and Dickens,^ he 
has obviously in mind the rich spiritual significance of his favorites, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan. This admiration for allegory is also doubt- 
less behind the remark he made m his notebooks after seeing the pass of 
the Trossachs and realizing that Scott had handled the scene with con- 
siderable freedom. ^^Nature,” he wrote, ^fis better no doubt, but Nature 
cannot be exactly reproduced on canvas or in print, and the artist’s only 
resource is to substitute something that may stand instead of and suggest 
the truth 

These statements, the first made in 1845, the second in 1857, come after 
Hawthorne had established his practice in Twtce-Told Tales, and may be 
regarded as voicing the limitations he sensed from the first in conven- 
tional fiction Taken together, they suggest in large measure his literary 
theory Doubtless his life-long conviction was that which he put into the 
mouth of Hilda in The Marble Faun, that the highest merit of art is 
suggestiveness.® He wished for something more subtle in respect to both 
content and form than was furnished by, let us say. The Pickwick Papers, 
and something more beautiful “If art,” he wrote, “had not strayed away 
from its legitimate paths and aims, it ought to soften and sweeten the 

2 Works, xni, ‘^Circe’s Palace,” pp 366-410 

® Works, V, “P’s Correspondence,” p 178 

^ Works, XX, pp 402-403, Notes of Travel, n 

® Works, X, p 237, The Marble Faun, n See, for instance. Works, vn, p xxiii, “Author’s 
Preface,” The House of The Seven Gables “W^en romances do really teach anything, or 
produce any effective operation, it is usually through a far more subtile process than the 
ostensible one.” 
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lives of its worshippers, m even a more exquisite degree than the con- 
templation of natural objects/’® 

Much has been said of Hawthorne’s preoccupation with moral truths; 
not enough of the insistence on beauty implied m this last quotation. It 
is sometimes forgotten that Hawthorne entitled his chief allegory on art 
“The Artist of the Beautiful ” Mrs Hawthorne has undoubtedly caught 
her husband’s spirit when she writes that he suffered from any failure in 
beauty, physical, moral or intellectual, and remarked one day with “in- 
finite joy,” taking a half-bloomed rose in his hand, “This is perfect. On 
earth a flower only can be perfect Beauty alone seemed to him worthy 
of immortality,^ and beauty in his estimation was not a matter of size It 
might be as perfectly developed in microscopic space “as within the 
ample verge that is measured by the arc of the rainbow.”® Its chief com- 
ponents seem to have been vitality and loftiness Browne’s carvings, 
with the exception of his masterpiece, it will be remembered, show de- 
ficiency of no “attribute to render them really works of art, except that 
deep quality, be it of soul or intellect, which bestows life upon the lifeless 
and warmth upon the cold,”^® and Browne receives Copley’s praise only 
when like another Pygmalion he has made a living statue. In “Fancy’s 
Show Box,” Hawthorne indicated the high degree of vitality he desired by 
ascribing greater liveliness to the creative imagination than to the 
imagination of the criminal, since to give the reader a sense of reality, the 
writer must see his incidents more as truth than as fiction or daydream 
not likely to be executed.^^ But Hawthorne was not content merely with 
vitality. In “A Select Party,” he compared the meteors that lighted the 
guests to “the brilliancy of a powerful yet chastened imagination — a 
light which seemed to hide whatever was unworthy to be noticed and 
give effect to every beautiful and noble attribute A sentiment similar 
to this, yet pointing even higher^ occurs m The Marble Faun when Haw- 
thorne likens Miriam’s studio to a poet’s imagination because of its 
“half developed hints of beings and objects grander and more beautiful 
than we can anywhere find in reality.”^® 

This comparison reveals the final quality which distinguished Haw- 
thorne’s conception of art from that of the great English novelists. 
Subtlety, truth and beauty are noble ideals Hawthorne shared with other 

® IhU , p 184 ’’ Works, xxi, pp 267-268, Notes of Travel, iii 

® Works, XVIII, p 441, Amertcan Notebooks 

9 Works, V, p 294, 'The Artist of the Beautiful 

10 Works, V, pp 91-92, "Browne’s Wooden Image ” 

11 Works, I, p 305, "Fancy’s Show Box ” 

12 Works, IV, p 80, "A Select Party ” 

18 Works, IX, p 51, The Marble Faun, 
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writers of j5ction, but in aspiring to make an art more beautiful than na- 
ture, an art which suggested another realm of truth, Hawthorne stood 
almost alone in his time. In at least two of his allegories, he hinted at his 
ideal. In ‘‘The Great Stone Face,” for instance, he described a poetry 
which surpassed both natural object and human being. The poet made a 
mightier grandeur visible in the mountain than had ever been seen there 
before,^^ and the common man and woman were glorified when “he beheld 
them m his mood of poetic faith Thus the world, Hawthorne wrote, 
assumes a better aspect from the hour the poet blesses it with his eyes. 
Indeed one may say, “Creation was not finished till the poet came to in- 
terpret, and so complete it.”^® Those who thought the beauty resulting 
from this idealization a lie were plastered up out of nature's refuse “after 
all the swine were made. As respects all things else, the poet’s ideal was 
the truest truth When we put this together with Owen Warland’s 
aspiration to produce “a beauty that should attain to the ideal which 
Nature has proposed to herself in all her creatures, but has never taken 
pains to realize,”^® we see that Hawthorne’s theory of art was not unlike 
the idealistic theory of the Greeks Like Sophocles, Hawthorne aimed at 
an idealization which was not a beautiful realm of escape from actuality 
but was actuality shaped so that it was universal truth. Hester Prynne, 
for all her difference of circumstance and conviction, is not unlike An- 
tigone; and that Hawthorne should create such a character is to be 
explained in terms of his theory of idealization and his belief that 

The artist — the true artist — must look beneath the exterior. It is his gift — his 
proudest, but often a melancholy one — to see the inmost soul, and, by a power 
indefinable even to himself, to make it glow or darken upon the canvas, in glances 
that express the thought and sentiment of years 

Hawthorne’s ideal in art apparently had its roots in allegory and took 
first and last certain qualities from the ground in which it grew, but grow- 
ing strong it grew straight and approached the norm of classicism,^^ 

II In the light of what we have examined of Hawthorne’s literary 
theory, it is possible to come to terms with his doctrine in the prefaces 
respecting externals There is little or no change apparent on this point 
from the introductory remarks in “Rappaccini’s Daughter” (1844) to the 

WorhSj ni, p 54, ^‘The Great Stone Face ” 

^Uhid,p 54. iU5id,p 55 

Works f V, p 316, '‘The Artist of the Beautiful ” 

Works^ I, p 236, "The Prophetic Pictures ” 

Austin Warren notes Hawthorne's classicism in the concluding paragraph of his intro- 
duction to Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1934) He suggests that Hawthorne attempted 
by his definition of Romance something analogous to Aristotle's definition of poetry as more 
philosophical than history 
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conclusion of The Marble Faun (1860). First and last, Hawthorne^s pro- 
gram was, as lie wrote in the preface to ‘'Rappaccini's Daughter,” to 
content himself ''with a very slight embroidery of outward manners, — 
the faintest possible counterfeit of real life,”and rely for interest on "some 
less obvious peculiarity of the subject.”^! xhe writer of the romance, we 
learn in the preface to The House of the Seven Gables, "has fairly a right 
to present that truth under circumstances, to a great extent, of the 
writer's own choosing or creation ” ,22 Brook Fram was chosen as the 
scene of The Bhthedale Romance because it was a little removed from life, 
a possible substitute for Fairyland,^^ The Marble Faun had Italy for its 
site "as affording a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, ”^4 and the characters 
were intended to be "artfully and airily removed from our mundane 
sphere ”25 

Undoubtedly, Hawthorne's belief that allegory was the highest use 
of the imagination lay at the root of these sentiments Liberated by 
Spenser and Bunyan from the tradition of English fiction, he saw no good 
reason why prose should not handle external reality with poetic freedom. 
It was a source of artistic grief to him, however, that America as yet 
afforded no such Fairyland as was found m the Old Countries, "an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which the inhabitants 
have a propriety of their own.''2^ He sought therefore the nearest ap- 
proximations he could find in scenes apart from the common experience 
of his readers, seventeenth-century America, a strange corner of Salem, 
Brook Farm, Italy Given thus some leeway m the handling of scene, he 
was free to make the natural world a mirror of character and to reshape 
it to demonstrate the abiding truths of human experience on an ideal 
plane. As he wrote Bridge, "there is no harm, but on the contrary, good, 
in arraying some of the ordinary facts of life in a slightly idealized and 
artistic guise.''2^ 

"David Swan” and "The Ambitious Guest” illustrate as well as any 
of the tales Hawthorne's method of idealizing ordinary facts. In the first 
of these, by compressing into a single afternoon and into the experience 
of a single man, events that might weU belong to several persons and 
several days, Hawthorne achieves in the manner of Greek drama some- 
thing typical of human experience, and is able to suggest the strong hand 

Works, IV, p 126, “Rappaccini's Daughter ” 

22 Works, vn, p xxi, The House of the Seven Gables, 

23 Works, VII, p XXX, The BlUhedale Romance 

2^^ Works, IX, p xxii, The Marble Faun, i 

25 Works, X, p. 353, The Marble Faun, n 

26 Works, VIII, p XXX, The Bhthedale Romance 

27 Works, ni, p XX, “Dedicatory letter to Horatio Bridge 
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of providence in human life In ^‘The Ambitious Guest,” the unfortunate 
coincidence which happened to the Wiley family becomes through Haw- 
thorne^s idealization a dark drama of fate. All members of the family are 
ambitious and their young guest is ambition itself The catastrophe when 
it arrives, therefore, is the punishment of huhns by Nemests, and the 
perfection of the action illustrates ‘^the ideal which Nature has proposed 
. . . but has never taken pains to realize ”^8 

Idealization is the key to The Scarlet Letter, and the other romances, 
for each is an attempt to make a “drama truer than history” illustrative 
of some universal truth This is obvious to anyone who reflects on these 
works, but the allegories and sketches may seem to be wrought in a dif- 
ferent fashion Actually, however, the same method of reshaping events 
and materials until they take on the guise of truth universal and poet- 
ically beautiful is at work in even the most abstruse of the allegories and 
in the sketches “Feathertop,” a strange tale of a witchwoman’s scare- 
crow who comes to life, is, for instance, not a simple fantasy but a study 
in superficiality; and in making his chief character an actual “man of 
straw,” an actual “pumpkinhead,” Hawthorne is idealizing into a single 
figure all the scattered stupidities of mankind Such semi-realistic 
sketches as “Snowflakes,” “Night Sketches” and “The Old Apple 
Dealer,” which stand apparently at the opposite extreme from such a 
fanciful piece as “Feathertop” show the same attempt to idealize human 
experience. “Snowflakes” is the essence of winter days, and “Night 
Sketches” is an epitome of all evening walks in the rain. “The Old Apple 
Dealer” and “Sights from a Steeple,” unexcelled m the perfection with 
which they render reality, are far from transcriptions of life A Rem- 
brandt portrait suggestive of all the living dead is achieved in the first 
by selection and development; “Sights from a Steeple” is a landscape in 
words shaped in such a fashion that at the close one sees that it is a pic- 
ture of life. Hawthorne's work is various, but it derives unity from a sin- 
gle intent, to carry out the tendencies of nature m an imaginative realm. 

Hawthorne did not, of course, intend that any of his work should be 
taken as a grotesquerie, however novel it might be He used the method 
of poetic idealization because he thought that it revealed most efficiently 
the ethos of human character The romance, he insisted, “sms unpardon- 
ably so far as it may swerve aside from the truths of the human heart, ”2^ 
and in a letter to Bridge he spoke of himself as “burrowing, to his utmost 
ability, into the depths of our common nature, for the purposes of psycho- 
logical romance.”^® Indeed, it is evident on almost every page of his 

Works, V, p 316, “The Artist of the Beautiful 

Works, VII, p xxi, The House of the Seven Gables 

Works, III, p XK, “Dedicatory letter to Horatio Bridge ” 
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works that not simply beauty, but a beauty that was truth was the 
goal of his art. It is this aim combined with rare talent that makes The 
Scarlet Letter and his best tales abiding literature. 

One evidence of this talent is his use of symbolism to portray character 
He used this technique, it seems likely, for the same reason that he used 
a fireside chair in ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair’' to give “the hues of life" to 
“the shadowy outlines of . . men and women" by connecting their 
images with “a substantial and homely reality."®^ At any rate, Haw- 
thorne does not employ Spenser’s free association where Idleness rides on 
an ass, Gluttony on a swine, Lechery on a goat.®^ Rather, he relies on ob- 
jects naturally associated with his characters to reveal their inner quali- 
ties Such are the Great Stone Face, so like Ernest’s own in nobility, the 
exotic flower Zenobia wears, symbolic of her rich and exciting beauty, 
Westervelt’s false teeth, which suggest that he is a sham; Hester’s scarlet 
letter; and Lady Eleanor’s mantle, which points to her proud isolation as 
she wraps it about her shoulders, and which in being the source of the 
plague punishes her with ostracism. Few writers, if any, have shown such 
genius as Hawthorne in making objects, insignificant in themselves, take 
on a rich burden of meaning as symbols 

Some of these symbols are highly specialized. The black veil of the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper is a riddle until it is gradually revealed that he 
wears it as a melancholy reminder to men of the veils they wear to each 
other An even more subtle symbol is the mechanical butterfly of “The 
Artist of the Beautiful," which in addition to serving its purposes m the 
allegory may indicate Hawthorne’s ideal in the use of this technique It 
will be remembered that Owen Warland is throughout the story of his 
life associated with the butterfly. He spends his days in the chase of the 
bright creature, “an apt emblem of the ideal pursuit in which he had 
spent so many golden hours. A least once, he is recalled to himself from 
materialism by its presence,®^ and his life work is, in making a butterfly, 
“to put the very spirit of beauty into form and give it motion."^® The 
significant detail may well be the manner in which Hawthorne terminates 
the allegory by having the butterfly represent “the intellect, the sensi- 
bility, the soul of an Artist of the Beautiful’’^^— subject to diminution 
like the artist’s own at the nearness of Peter Hovenden and crushed by 
the child born of the union of Anne and Robert Danforth. In view of 

^ Works, XII, p xxm 

32 The Faene Queene, Book i, Canto 4 — TMs is not to say that Hawthorne was not in- 
fluenced m his use of symbolism by Spenser Randall Stewart’s excellent article, Haw- 
thome and The Faene Queene,” PQ, xn, 196-206 (April, 1933), indicates Hawthorne’s debt 
Works, V, p 304, “The Artist of the Beautiful.” “ M-, P 310. 

^ im , p 296 “ Works, v, p 324, “The Artist of the Beautiful ” 
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Hawthorne^s subtlety, it does not seem too much to believe that he re- 
called at this point the Greek association of Psyche or the soul with the 
butterfly, and thus m an allegory on art voiced his ideal m the use of 
symbolism: the symbol should become the individual associated with it 
It IS evident that Hawthorne, like all true artists, was not completely 
satisfied with his practice He felt that he occupied an ^^unfortunate posi- 
tion between the Transcendentalists . . . and the great body of pen-and- 
ink men who address the intellect and sympathies of the multitude 
He was a fictionist unacceptable to the ^^spirutual or metaphysical requisi- 
tions” of the few, and “too shadowy, and unsubstantial m his modes of 
development”^® for the many He wondered, for instance, how the Twice- 
Told Tales gamed the vogue they did: 

They have the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade In- 
stead of passion there is sentiment, and, even in what purport to be pictures of 
actual life, we have allegory, not always so warmly dressed in its habiliments of 
flesh and blood as to be taken into the reader^s mind without a shiver 

His “inveterate love of allegory,” he wrote in the guise of an editor of 
“Rappaccim’s Daughter”, ‘^is apt to invest his plots and characters with 
the aspect of scenery and people in the clouds, and to steal away the 
human warmth out of his conceptions This discontent is appaient 
even in his reflection on The Scarlet Letter and the possibilities there were 
of a novel in his custom house experience: 

The wiser effort would have been to diffuse thought and imagination through the 
opaque substance of today, and thus to make it a bright transparency, to spirit- 
ualize the burden that began to weigh so heavily, to seek, resolutely the true 
and indestructable value that lay hidden in the petty and wearisome incidents, 
and ordinary characters, with which I was now conversant. The fault was 
mine . . . my brain wanted the insight and my hand the cunning to transcribe it/^ 

Late in life, he wrote Fields: “It is odd enough that my own individual 
taste is for another class of works than those which I myself am able to 
write . . . Have you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope? . . . They 
precisely suit my taste. 

Hawthorne, of course, was right in feeling that much of his work had 
“the aspect of scenery and people in the clouds”; and it shows the health 
of his mind that he should wish that he had dealt more with the life 
around him. This is not to say, however, that Hawthorne is his own best 

Wofhs, IV, p 125, **Rappacciiifs Daughter ” Ih%d 

WorkSj I, p liv, “Author’s Preface to Twice-Told Tales ” 

Works j IV, p 126, “Rappaccmi’s Daughter.” 

WorkSf VI, pp 52-53, “The Custom House ” 

^ Fields, J T , Yesterdays with Authors^ p 63 (Boston, 1871) 
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critic His world has not the passion and turmoil of Smollett’s or Field- 
ing’s world, there is something suggesting late summer or early autumn 
in the reflective cast of even his most objective writing. Yet therein lies 
its charm One is constantly reminded of the line, ^^How sweet is melan- 
choly . . ” As in reading the seventeenth century essayists, one be- 

comes aware that the darkness of life has woven in it a gold thread or two, 
and all is food for meditation This it should be noted is quite a different 
thing from romantic melancholy with its stormy protest and self-pity. 
Hawthorne’s tragic insight led Paul Elmer More to compare him with 
Aeschylus A more exact comparison would have been Sophocles, whose 
interest was not the cosmic problem but man Be this as it may, Haw- 
thorne in The Scarlet Letter^ at least, rises to a modern equivalent of 
Greek tragedy. There is this difference, however: whereas the Greek 
tragedians achieve a bold, stern etching, Hawthorne makes a rich paint- 
ing, filled with spots of color that are flowers or sunlight, which induces in 
us a deep hour of meditation. 

III. In dealing with the artist and the processes of creation, Haw- 
thorne showed balance indicative of his insight and sanity Like Cole- 
ridge, he did not believe that genius consisted in some onesidedness of 
intellect or emotion, but in a conjunction of these two powers The genius 
resulted, he wrote, when ^^a great heart burns as the household fire of a 
grand intellect.”^^ Though his theory would seem to lead to a preoccupa- 
tion with thought, he clearly stated his belief that a too exclusive use of 
fancy or intellect would run the risk, as it did in Shelley, of making the 
writer’s page ^‘a concrete arrangement of crystallizations, or even of 
icicles, as cold as they were brilliant His emphasis on the place of the 
heart as an avenue leading to truth in such allegories as * ‘Earth’s Holo- 
caust,” “The Hall of Fantasy,” and “The Intelligence Office” shows that 
like Emerson and Alcott he approved Pascal’s statement that “the heart 
has reasons which reason does not know ” Hawthorne also respected the 
doctrine of inspiration, which was a favorite with the great Concordians 
He objected to the Houses of Parliament because it was clear the archi- 
tect had not in Emerson’s phrase “budded better than he knew. ’ The 
“crowning glory,” Hawthorne felt, could only be achieved when the man 
was conscious of a power “higher and wiser than himself, making him its 
instrument 

It is Hawthorne’s doctrine of intellect, however, which leads us most 
deeply into his art. What he has to say of the place of thought in creation 
indicates for once and all the world of difference between him and a man 
like Poe, between him, indeed, and any of the clever men. Not a 
Works, IV, p 90, Select Party ^ Works, v, p 183, “P’s Conespondence 

Works, XIX, pp 416-417, Notes of Travel, I 
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startling effect but a bigh and beautiful seriousness was the goal of art 
to Hawthorne ^^An innate perception and reflection of truth/’ he wrote 
^%ive the only sort of originality that does not finally glow intolerable 
To Hawthorne, the rudiments of a poetic and imaginative mind, as he 
noted in the case of Edward Redclyffe, were ^^a brooding habit taking 
outward things into itself and imbuing them with its essence until, after 
they had lam there awhile, they assumed a relation both to truth and to 
himself, and became mediums to affect other minds with the magnetism 
of his own That this was Hawthorne’s own method of work seems 
probable when one remembers the night walks in Salem, the path worn 
by him in his contemplative daily stroll on the ridge above the Wayside, 
and the speed attributed to him in composition. 

By contemplation, Hawthorne sought not merely truth, but as would 
be expected from his ideal, beauty. In The House of the Seven Gables, he 
concluded his introduction of Hepzibah with the thought that life is 
made up of marble and mud and that ^^What is called poetic insight is the 
gift of discerning in this sphere of strangely mingled elements, the beauty 
and the majesty compelled to assume a garb so sordid It has always 
been the mark of the true poet to see goodness and beauty where common 
eyes could not, but it is only rarely that life’s underlying strata of beauty 
are the chief concern of the artist, Hawthorne’s profound meditation on 
these problems suggested by such a program is evidenced in a passage 
written late in life: 

Facts, as we really find them, whatever poetry they may involve, are covered 
with a stony excrescence of prose resembling the crust on a beautiful seashell, 
and they never show their most delicate and divinest colors until we shall have 
dissolved away their grosser actualities by steeping them long in a powerful 
menstrum of thought. And seeking to actualize them again, we do but renew the 
crust If this were othervnse, — if the moral sublimity of a great fact depended 
in any degree on its garb of external circumstances, things which change and 
decay, — it could not itself be immortal and ubiquitous, and only a brief point of 
time and a little neighborhood would be spiritually nourished by its grandeur 
and beauty 

If Hawthorne was thus insistent on the need of contemplation, he did 
not believe that great art could be produced in an intellectual vacuum. 
Though truth and beauty were the aim, they should be vitally connected 
with the man and the man should serve his age Drowne m ^‘Browne’s 
Wooden Image” describes the creation of his masterpiece in this way: 

Works, xvm, p 407, The American Notebooks. 

Works, XV, p 124, Dr Grtmshawp’s Secret 

Works, VII, p 56, The Bouse of the Seven Gables, 

Works, XI, p 196, Our Old Home. 
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well-spring of inward wisdom gushed within me as I wrought upon the 
oak with my whole strength, and soul, and faith To Hawthorne, art 
demanded nothing short of all a man’s powers “cultivated to the ut- 
most, and exerted with the same prodigality as if he were speaking for a 
great party or for the nation at large on the floor of the Capitol The 
only way the artist could be known to posterity was by living truly and 
wisely for his own age, and if he showed distrust of his age, feared that it 
lacked the spiritual insight to receive his work worthily, he was deserving 
of distrust himself. The world was waiting to respond to the highest word 
which “the best child of time and immortality” could utter Failure to be 
heard was the fault not of the world but of the artist This did not mean, 
however, that the artist should pamper the public so that it in turn would 
pamper him The reward of all high performance was within itself.®^ 
“When the artist rose high enough to achieve the beautiful, the symbol 
by which he made it perceptible to mortal senses became of little value in 
his eyes while his spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of the reality 
Such devotion to art in which the man was “insulated from the mass of 
human kind . ” and “ . . had no aim — no pleasure — no sympathies — 

but what were ultimately connected with his art”^® presupposed a thor- 
ough apprenticeship, both in learning the essentials of the work to be 
done and in developing the character necessary for any accomplishment. 
On this point Hawthorne was so insistent that he wrote a brief essay, 
“Hints to Young Ambition,” the moral of which was in the motto, 

The man in the moon 
Came down too soon.®® 

The chief enemies of worth-while achievement to Hawthorne seemed to 
be impatience and a love of fame. “Young men,” he wrote, “seem to labor 
under the apprehension that the public cannot do without them, and 
that every year which they spend in preparatory discipline is so much 
time stolen from the community But the darkest in this dark picture 
is the fact that young men are eager for reputation without having done 
anything to deserve it,®® and, trying all sorts of b3^aths to “the temple 
of fame,” finally “dwindle down into the most insignificant and con- 
temptible of creatures Hawthorne saw only one way to achievement 

Works, V, pp 98-99, ‘Trowne’s Wooden Image 
Works, V, p 245, “Passages from a Relmqmslied Work ” 

®2 Works, V, p 188, “P’s Correspondence ” 

Works, V, p 326, “The Artist of the Beautiful ” 

5i Works, V, p 330, “The Artist of the Beautiful ” 

55 Works, I, p 241, “The Prophetic Pictures ” 

56 Works, xvn, p 239, “Hmts to Young Ambition ” 

Ihid , p 241 Works, xvn, p 242, “Hmts to Young Ambition ’’ 

®9JM,p 243 
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for the young man: must not only build up a character, but also 

give it lime to consolidate and harden, before laying it open to the winds 
and storms of heaven It is to Hawthorne’s credit that he not only 
gave such high counsels, but followed them himself m his much-misun- 
derstood solitude in Salem, where he perfected his skill in short fiction. 
It was not so much the Puritan conscience as the artist conscience, it 
seems likely, that made Hawthorne in this period live an austere and 
solitary life 

Self reliance to Hawthorne was absolutely essential in the artist. 
“Great poets,” he wrote, “should have iron sinews The passion for 
the beautiful and the consciousness of the power to create it look vain be- 
side earthly might, and “it is requisite for the ideal artist to possess a 
force of character hardly compatible with its delicacy, he must keep his 
faith in himself while the incredulous world assails him with its utter 
disbelief, he must stand up against mankind and be his own sole disciple, 
both as respects his genius and the objects to which it is directed 
Written at the Old Manse, Concord, this passage suggests another reason 
beyond temperamental difference for Hawthorne’s never having become 
a satellite in Emerson’s broad heaven — indeed it suggests the probable 
reason for his never having joined any of the intellectual movements of 
his time. Hawthorne too thoroughly held Emerson’s point of view to be a 
follower of Emerson, to be anything to anyone but Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The artist, he felt, might learn something from the untutored reaction of 
the crowd, but the only justification for another’s interference in the 
process of creation was “the deepest and warmest sympathy that can co- 
exist between two perfectly independent perceptions ” From such a rela- 
tion, a friend might get “light enough upon the matter to throw some of 
it back from another point of view.”®® The attitude of the true artist was 
that of Drowne regarding rules: “Let others do what they may with 
marble and adopt what rules they choose. If I can produce my desired 
effect by painted wood, those rules are not for me, and I have a right to 
disregard them.”®® 

Though Hawthorne emphasized this independence of the poet to the 
point of believing that at his highest the artist needed no human intei- 
course,®^ and though he separated him from other men by his conviction 
that bodily work and thought were incompatible,®® Hawthorne did not 

Ihid , pp 240-241. Works, v, p 186, ‘T’s Correspondence ” 

62 Ibid , p 298 63 ^Torks, V, pp 299-300, ^The Aitist of the Beautiful ” 

6^ Works, I, pp 226-227, 'The Prophetic Pictures 

66 See Hawthorne as Poetry CriUc: six unpuhhshed Letters to Lems Mansfield, Plarold 
Blodgett, in American Literature, p 180 (May, 1940) 

66 Works, V, p 99, “Drowne^s Wooden Image ” 
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believe that the artist should or could live in an ivory tower. Donatello’s 
experience with the darker realities was applicable to all men: 

It was perceptible that he had already had glimpses of strange and subtle matters 
in those dark caverns, into which all men must descend, if they would know any- 
thing beneath the surface and illusive pleasures of existence And when they 
emerge though dazzled and blinded by the first glare of daylight, they take truer 
and sadder views of life forever afterwards 

Owen Warland’s story Hawthorne meant to be typical of ''the troubled 
life to those who strive to create the beautiful/’^® and a troubled life it 
IS as we watch Owen battle with the cold, hard, practical spirit of the 
world in Peter Hovenden and Robert Danforth and with his own emo- 
tional problems generated by his love for Anne and his disappointment. 
To Hawthorne the artist like all men must get wisdom largely at the 
price of suffering and be mellowed by the tempests In "The Procession of 
Life,” to be sure, he suggested that genius was "but a higher development 
of innate gifts common to all,” and "perhaps . he whose genius ap- 
pears deepest and truest excels his fellows in nothing save the knack of ex- 
pression — he throws out occasionally a lucky hint of truths of which every 
human soul is profoundly, though unutterably, conscious But a large 
humanity, rather than some spectacular cleverness seemed to him more 
often the essence of genius that spoke to the hearts of men This is the 
moral of "The Great Stone Face” where the palm is awarded not to the 
professional poet, but to Ernest, the profound and sincere human being, 
modeled, it is said, on Emerson: 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what was in his heart and mind 
His words had power, because they accorded with his thoughts, and his thoughts 
had reality and depth, because they harmonized with the life which he had al- 
ways lived It was not mere breath that this preacher uttered, they were the 
words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy love was melted into them. 
Pearls, pure and rich, had been dissolved into this precious draught The poet, as 
he listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest were a nobler strain of 
poetry than he had ever written 

The emphasis on idealization in art did not lead Hawthorne to regard 
art as a realm independent of or superior to life In "The New Adam and 
Eve,” he warned the reader that art had become a second and stronger 
nature, a stepmother, "whose crafty tenderness has taught us to despise 
the bountiful and wholesome ministration of our true parent.”^® In 
"Earth’s Holocaust,” he could look on the burning of the great books 
without dismay and console a desperate bookseller in this manner: 

Works, X, pp 70-71, The Marble Faun, n 

Works, V, p 313, ‘The Artist of the Beautiful.*^ 

71 Works, IV, pp 295-296, ‘The Procession of Life ” 

72 Works, in, p 60, ‘The Great Stone Face ” 

73 Works, V, pp. 1-2, ‘The New Adam and Eve.” 
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My dear sir is not Nature better than a book? Is not the human heart deeper 
than any system of philosophy? Is not life replete with more instruction than 
past observers have found it possible to write down in maxims? Be of good cheer 
The great book of Time is stiU spread wide open before us, and, if we read it 
aright, It will be to us a volume of eternal truth 

Art and the realm of the imagination were not final facts but were valu- 
able in educating the soul. As Hawthorne wrote at the end of “The Hall 
of Fantasy/’ 

Let us be content, therefore, with merely an occasional visit, for the sake of 
spiritualizing the grossness of this actual life, and prefiguring to ourselves a state 
in which the idea shall be all in ail 

In the light of his literary theory, Hawthorne appears a less somber 
individual and a more significant artist than is supposed in much con- 
temporary critical thought The view that he was a Puritan sermonizer 
by intent is certainly not borne out by the foregoing investigation, nor 
is it possible to see him as simply an allegorist The truth seems to be that 
an admiration for allegory liberated him from the traditions of English 
fiction so that in place of a mirror of life he came to require in his writing 
patterns acceptable both to the senses and to the spirit It should be 
noted, however, that his intent for the most part was not to make a 
dream world like that of The Faerie Queene or The Orlando Funoso but 
to idealize life in the manner of Greek tragedy, with which his tragic in- 
sight and fine restraint also link him But just as it is a mistake to see 
Hawthorne as a moralizing Puritan or to be led by such pieces as “The 
Hall of Fantasy” to think of him as simply an allegorist, so it is also a 
mistake to regard him as completely a classicist. His doctrine of idealiza- 
tion suggests Aristotle, his insistence that character is the basis of art 
suggests Longinus; but the melancholy which pervades his work links 
him with the seventeenth century essayists Indeed, in qualities, what- 
ever his origins were, he may be regarded as the meeting ground of sev- 
eral tendencies in seventeenth century English literature, the melancholy 
tinged with beauty characteristic of Sir Thomas Browne, the love of 
nature found in the lyric poets and Izaak Walton, the severe and lofty 
classicism of Milton, and the allegoric attitude and art of John Bunyan 
Hawthorne’s dual mastery of form and content is unsurpassed in Ameri- 
can literature It is not expecting too much of the future to believe that 
he will be given his rightful place m the Hall of Fantasy as an Artist of 
the Beautiful. 

Charles Howell Foster 

University of Iowa 
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HOW VICTOR HUGO CREATED THE CHARACTERS OF 
NOTRE-DAME BE PARIS 

M y purpose IS to trace the evolution of the chief characters of Notre- 
Dame de Pans, with particular reference to the often neglected 
evidence of the author’s notes and manuscript changes ^ Fortunately, 
the rehquat for this novel is exceptionally copious, including two general 
scenarios, which have been dated tentatively 1828 and 1830, ^ several 
briefer outlines which apparently were intended as special scenarios for 
scenes or chapters, and approximately one hundred pages of fragments. 
It IS thus evident from the outset that Notre-Dame de Pans, like les 
MisSrables, was really the fruit of extensive preparation, even though 
the final version was completed under the lash in four and one-half 
months.® In fact, contrary to a current school of opinion, the very ‘^ra- 
pidite mconcevable” with which Victor Hugo occasionally wrote was apt 
to be the result, not the paradox, of a “longue elaboration.”^ 
Quasimodo Let us consider first Quasimodo, a character whose evo- 
lution is fairly typical of Victor Hugo’s longue tlaboration. A dramatic 
scene m Notre-Dame de Paris, involving both Claude Frollo and Quasi- 
modo, goes back as far as Bug-Jargal (1825), as Edmond Eire pointed 

^ Bibliotk^que Nationale, Fonds Victor Hugo, no 24 Cf the Imprimene Nationale edi- 
tion of Notre-Dame de Parts, Pans (1904), which will be referred to as Notre-Dame On 
pp 432-436 of this edition is a very incomplete reproduction of Victor Hugo’s Notes Pour 
Notre-Dame de Paris, consistmg chiefly of materials not utilized in the novel 
The manuscript changes in particular often serve as pomts de rep ere, revealmg a basic 
and perhaps subconscious trend m the author’s thought To illustrate In an interpolation 
in the chapter entitled Pans d vol d’otseau, Victor Hugo is favorable to Voltaire, calhng him 
a genius, praismg Candtde, etc {Notre-Dame, in, ii, 106 Cf MS fo 93b) Durmg the 
period 1840-50, Victor Hugo, suffermg from a Napoleomc complex, professes horror for 
Voltaire. After the return from Guernsey, the apparently basic trend reasserts itself Vol- 
taire, like Socrates and Virgil, now represents one of the three aspects of Hugo’s own genius, 
and is rated higher than Napoleon Cf Pierre de Lacretelle, Vie pohitque de Victor Hugo 
(Pans, 1928), p 245 

2 The two scenarios are found on fohos 400a and 400b of the manuscript, and were 
printed in Notre-Dame, pp 430-431 

® While les Mtserahles was not published until 1862, the note gathermg for this novel was 
actually begun in 1823 Cf les Mtskes, ed Gustave Simon (Paris, 1927), p. 11. 

For the rapidity with which Victor Hugo concluded Notre-Dame de Paris, see Paul and 
Victor Glachant, Papier s d’autrefots (Pans, 1899), p 10; and Vtctor Hugo raconti par un 
temom de sa vte, J Hetzel, Sdttton dSJintiive, n, 306, 308. 

^ For an attempt to deny Hugo’s habitual ‘dongue Elaboration,” see e.g, Robert C 
Glenn, PM LA, LV, 4, 1183. In partial refutation of his opinion, see especially note 69 of 
this article 
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out ® Eire showed that the fate of Claude FroIIo parallels m closest detail 
that of Habibrah, but neglected, however, to state that the really im- 
portant source for Quasimodo is Bug-Jargal himself The negro king, 
enamoured with the beautiful white girl Mane, suffers silently from un- 
requited love, just as the hunchback pines hopelessly for la Esmeralda. 
One of Quasimodo^s rivals is his rescuer Claude Frollo The white rival 
of Bug-Jargal, Captain d’ Auverney, has saved the negro’s life. Bug-Jargal, 
hidden in a thicket, sings plaintively, with a harmonious voice, a Spanish 
romance for Marie’s benefit ® Quasimodo, concealed behind a windbreak 
of a tower of Notre-Dame, sings, like a deaf man, ‘^des vers sans rime”: 

Ne regarde pas la figure, 

Jeune fiUe, regarde le coeur 

During a violent dispute, the negro king presents to Captain d’Auver- 
ney’s uncle an axe, saying: “Blanc, . . . si tu veux me f rapper, prends au 
moms cette hache.” The enraged uncle takes Bug-Jargal at his word, and 
is prevented from committing murder only through the intervention of 
his nephew, who snatches the axe from the black man’s hands ^ Similarly, 
in the course of a quarrel, Quasimodo offers his cutlass to the furious 
Claude Frollo, with these words: “Monseigneur, . . vous ferez apres ce 
qu’il vous plaira, mais tuez-moi d’abord.”® The maddened archdeacon, 
taking Quasimodo at his word, would have slam him but for the timely 
intervention of la Esmeralda, who wrested the knife from the hunch- 
back’s hands. 

In addition to his borrowings from Bug-Jargal^ Victor Hugo seems to 
have drawn from le Dernier jour ddun condamne for his characterization 
of Quasimodo. It will be recalled that the vibration from the cathedral 
bells broke Quasimodo’s ear drums.^ This explanation of the hunchback’s 
deafness is apparently based on a chapter in le Dernier jour Pun con- 
damne^ where the condemned man relates how the big bell of Notre- 
Dame so stunned him as a child that his ears still rang As le Dernier 

® NotreDame, xi, ii, 419-421, cf Bug-Jargal, fiditiou de rimprimene Nation ale (Pans, 
1905), Liv, 520-523 See Edmond Bir6, Victor Hugo avant 1830 (Paris, 1883), pp 391-393 

It IS surprising to find an obviously maccurate statement of the sources of Bug-Jargal 
from so excellent a scholar as Paul Berret, who writes ^^C’est un livre de collegien qui 
s’est mspir6 de toute la litt^rature n^grophile et sentimentale depuis La Case de VOncle 
Tom Jusqu^^ UOroonoho de Aphara Behn ” — ^Paul Berret, Victor Hugo (Pans, 1927), 

p 329 As a matter of fact, XIncU Tom^s Cabin was first published m 1852, or 32 years after 
Bug-Jargal appeared m the Conservateur Utteraire And by what chronological scheme is 
Harriet Beecher Stowers masterpiece listed before Oroonoko? 

® Bug-Jargal, vii, 392-393 Cf Notre-Dame, ix, iv, 320 The love affair with Mane does 
not appear in the first draft of Bug-Jargal (1820) 

^ Bug-Jargal, x, 400. ® Notre-Dame, ix, vi, 326 ^ Ihd., iv, in, 120. 

Le Dernier jour d^un condamnC, Edition de ITmprimerie Nationale (Pans, 1905), 
xxxvi, 685 
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jour d'un condamn6 is autobiographical to an exceptional degree/^ Victor 
Hugo’s account of the origins of the hunchback’s deafness may well 
hark back to a personal childhood experience. Certainly, the rehquat of 
Noire-Dame de Paris is evidence that the great bell of the cathedral made 
an extraordinary impression upon the author Fairly early in the notes is 
a page of fragmentary ideas, which reveals Victor Hugo reverting to the 
haunting thought of the bourdon, with a reiteration worthy of Poe: 

Notre Dame le bourdon 

se tordre comme une plume dans le feu 

le bourdon est dans la Souvenirs 

tour, comme le joyau dans Que font les autres^ 

le pommeau bourdon de Notre Dame 

R^ves 

A few pages before this semi-scenario occurs another repetitious mention 
of the cathedral bells: 

Quasimodo avait un clocher pour maison 


Le bruit de cloches d’une ville gothique 

These sentences seem the expression of stray thoughts that return signifi- 
cantly to a single object, deeply graven in memory. 

If Victor Hugo apparently goes back, through the medium of an earlier 
novel, to a childhood experience for his account of Quasimodo’s deafness, 
his portrayal of the personal appearance of the hunchback also repre- 
sents a lengthy evolution Quasimodo is a cyclops, and has a single eye 
as once did the Polyphemus described in Hugo’s translation of a frag- 
ment from the Mneid published in the Conservateur htteraire in 1820.^® 
Let us now consider the selection of the name Quasimodo, which 
caused considerable hesitation In fact, Victor Hugo lists nine ^‘noms 
pour choisir celui du sonneur:” 

Malenfant Quatre-Vents Mammes 

Mardi-Gras Quasimodo Ovide 

Baby las Guerf Ischirion 

Cf for instance the episode of ‘‘Fandalouse de quatorze ans, Pepa/^ in k Dermerjour 
dkm condamnS, xxxiir, 681“682, which was really the love affair of Victor Hugo and AdSle 
Foucher See Raymond Eschoher, la Vie Gloneme de Victor Hugo (Pans, 1928), pp 35-37, 
and especially 40-42, and Gustave Simon, VEnfance de V%ctor Httgo (Pans, 1904), pp 77-80. 
i^MSfo 414b, 

Quand cette esp^ce de cyclope parut . — Notre-Dame, i, v, 37, 11 ferma son oeil 
unique, , — Ibid,, vi, iv, 188 Cf Edmond Bir6, op cU , p 88, and Victor Hugo taconU, 
I, 223-228 

MS fo 410b, reproduced in Notre-Dame, p 432 
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Long after Victor Hugo had settled upon the name Quasimodo, Phoebus 
de Chiteaupers continued to echo the author’s early uncertainty, as 
when, m an interpolated passage,^^ he told Fleur-de Lys: ‘‘11 a un plaisant 
nom, il s’appelle Quatre-Temps, Paques-Fleuries, Mardi-Gras, je ne sais 
plus*”^® Phoebus’s Mardi-Gras was also m Victor Hugo’s original list of 
nine names, while his Quatre-Temps sounds considerably like Hugo’s 
original Quatre-Vents. It is of course possible that Victor Hugo here char- 
acteristically resorted to a manuscript insertion to salvage at the last 
moment as many of the rejected names for Quasimodo as possible In- 
stances could be multiplied of the author’s tendency to keep, in one form 
or another, everything he ever wrote, almost as if it were sacrosanct 

La Esmeralda and her Mother Gudule The following lines are 
found in the scenario of 1828: 

La recluse 

Le petit soulier Reconnaissance 

The influence of the Cinderella story, which is apparent here, becomes 
more extensive in the definitive edition of the novel There the jealous 
fine lady, Damoiselle Fleur-de-Lys de Gondelaurier and her companions 
Diane de Christeuil, Amelotte de Montmichel, Colombe de Gaillefon- 
taine, and la petite de Champchevrier^^ have hateful r61es similar to those 

MS fo 183b Notre-Dame, vii, i, 203 

“Mais Victor Hugo, qui ne laisse jamais rien perdre, ” — Paul and Victor Glachant, 

Esswi cniique sur le theatre de Y%cior Hugo (Pans, 1902), p 315 Nofre-Damej p 431 

Ibid , VII, 1, 197 Cf p 201 Chacune se sentit en quelque sorte bless6e dans sa beaut6 

The name Fleur-de-Lys is mentioned twice m the rehquat It first occurs on MS fo 435^ 
Damoiselle Fleur-de-lys Augier et veuve de Pierre de Grand^Roue. Again it appears in the 
midst of a long list of names Fleur-de-lys Augier et veuve de Pierre de Grand’Roue 
(Ibid , fo 439(3) ) Ambroise de Gondelaurier is mentioned on MS fo 439(2), immediately 
after Ambroise de Chateaupers Cf Edmond Huguet, Quelques sources de ^^Notre-Dame de 
PansT RHL, vin (1901), 50, and note 1 According to Huguet, Ambroise and Pierre de 
Chasteaupers are listed m the Comptes de la PrivdU, published in the third volume of 
Sauval’s Eistoire et r ether ches des antigmtes de la mile de Parts (Pans, 1724), pp 488 and 
598 — ^The series of articles by Edmond Huguet, entitled Quelques sources de ^^Notre-Dame 
de PartsT RHL, viii (1901), 48-79, 425-455, and 622-649, as well as the sequel entitled 
Notes sur les sources de ‘^Notre-Dame de Parts, tbtd , x (1903), 287-289, will be referred 
to as ^‘Huguet ” 

Ambroise de Gondelaurier is transformed into Fleur-de-Lys de Gondelaurier, thus 
nddmg a certain lady of her family name of Augier, as well as of the name of her late 
husband Pierre de Grand’Roue 

Ambroise de Gaillefontaine (tbtd ) is changed to Colombe de Gaillefontaine, a lady in 
waiting of Fleur-de-Lys 

Jean de Champchevner (thid ) becomes another lady in waiting, nicknamed la peUte de 
Champchevrter 

DHes Amelotte de Chnsteuil (tbtd , fo 439(3)) and Diane de F6camp de Montmichel 
(ihtd ) exchange first names In the novel we find Diane de Christeuil and Amelotte de 
Montmichel 
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of the stepsisters of Cinderella With characteristic slow evolution, Vic- 
tor Hugo will return to and develop the same situation thirty-one years 
later in his description of the Thenardier household, m les Mtserables, 
M^e Thenardier combining in a curious fashion the qualities of Cinderel- 
las’s destestable stepmother with the romanticism of Emma Bovary. 

In Notre-Dame de Pans, there is a fusion as well as a gradual modifica- 
tion of the Cinderella and the Preciosa plots La Esmeralda, like Cer- 
vantes’ Preciosa, is stolen and reared by gypsies Both girls giow up to 
be marvelous dancers Preciosa is finally identified by a paper, concealed 
in a cofreztco, which reveals that her real name is dona Costanga de 
Azeuedo y de Menesses, that her mother was dona Guiomar de Menesses, 
and her father don Fernando de Azeuedo At the time that she was kid- 
naped, dona Costanga wore a headress of small jewels, which was pre- 
served in the box 

Attached to la Esmeralda’s slipper is a parchment containing a carme 
which adequately identifies her.^ Another clue, comparable to the tell- 
tale hnncos worn by dona Costanga, is the small amulet, adorned with 
green glass trinkets, worn by la Esmeralda even on the gallows 

The substitution of green glass trinkets for the hnncos of Cervantes is 
perhaps explainable by the fact that Victor Hugo had long been inter- 
ested in gypsies, and had his own notions about the sort of ornaments 
that gypsy women liked to wear. In Ean dPslande, by a remarkable an- 
ticipation of Collin de Plancy, Victor Hugo has the executioner Nychol 
Orugix give a blue glass necklace to Bechlie, his old gypsy wife This 
valued present takes the place of an engagement ring, for the union of 
Nychol and Bechlie will expire in a month. To resume their marriage, 
according to gyspy law, the couple must break a jug. The number of 
fragments on the ground will determine how many years the renewed 
contract is to endure.^® This Bohemian custom is the basis of the chapter 
in N otre~Dame de Pans entitled la Cruche CassSe Here the marriage 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Novelas Exemplares, ed Rudolph Schevill and Adolfo 
Bonilla (Madrid, 1922), i, 31, etc Cf Notre-Dame, x, i, 400, etc See Huguet, x (1903), 287 
Cervantes, op c%t , i, 118-119 Notre-Dame, xi, i, 401 

Sous cette corde brillait une petite amulette, etc . — IMd , vm, vi, 289 This sen- 
tence is a manuscript interpolation Cf MS fo 261b 

Cf Bug- Jar gal, xxi, 452 — M osiudtado la ctencta de I os gttanos 
25 Han dJslande, fidition de ITmprimene Nationale (Pans, 1905), xli, 274 
25 Cf ibtd , Note de VtdiUon orig^nale^ Quand une boh6mienne se manait, elle se bornait, 
pour toute cer6monie, k bnser un pot de terre devant Fhomme dont elle vpulait devenir la 
compagne,etc Victor Hugo’s note is quoted by J A S Collin de Plancy in his 

natre Infernal (Paris, 1825), I, 408, and is not found in the first edition (Pans, 1818) of the 
dictionary As the 1825 edition of the Dtchonnaire Infernal was an important source for 
Noire-Dame de Paris, it is perhaps significant that, for the treatment of bohinuennes, the 
idles were reversed, Hugo becoming the source, and Collin de Plancy the borrower. 

2’’ Notre-Dame, n, vi, 76 
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ceremony of Grmgoire and la Esmeralda resembles that of Nychol Orugix 
and Eechlie, and not that of Andres Caballero and Preciosa, as described 
by Cervantes.^® 

Some other features of la Esmeralda’s wedding are manuscript addi- 
tions, which reveal Victor Hugo getting further and further away from 
the Preciosa story, because of his individual notions about gypsies One 
such insertion pertains to a bizarre gypsy law by which a man condemned 
to hanging would be spared if any woman in the tribe was willing to 
marry him Another manuscript insertion relates to the dagger with 
which la Esmeralda threatens Grmgoire in order to prevent the consum- 
mation of their marriage.^® Here Victor Hugo is certainly not following 
Cervantes, but may have in mind the menacing gesture which Fenella 
(Zarah) makes before Edward Christian, in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak 
In general, Victor Hugo deviates from Cervantes by confusing gypsies 
with sorcerers and vampires, with much the same sort of inaccuracy re- 
garding the underworld that he displays when he improperly associates 
the Empire of Galilee with the band of thieves infesting the Cour des 
Miracles.^2 Thus, in the scenario of 1828, he seems readily to have trans- 
formed the gypsy dancer Preciosa into a reputed magicienne, who is 
regularly spoken of as la sorcthe, and is tried for witchcraft, and not at 
all for the murder of a Ph^bus who does not appear until the scenario of 

28 Cervantes, op ctt , i, 77, 78 

28 The MS insertion reads Cette loi bohemienne, si bizarre qu’elle puisse sembler au 
lecteur, est aujourd’hui encore 6crite tout au long dans la vieille legislation anglaise Voyez 
Burington^s Observations — Notre-Dame, x, i, 331 Cf MS fo 304a 
According to F M Warren, Selechons from Victor Hugo (New York, 1893), p 198 
“Burmgton’s Observations” is ‘%n error, for Barrington, Dames (1727-1800), who 
wrote ^Observations on the More Ancient Statutes/ etc , published in 1766 ” I have been 
unable to find the above-mentioned meille legislation anglaise m the Dublin (1767) edition 
of Barrmgton’s Observations upon the Statutes, etc In fact, I am tempted to conclude that 
here, as elsewhere, Victor tiugo was guilty of quotmg at second hand, in this case missing 
both the title of the book and the name of the author Such a theory goes counter to the 
opinion of Paul Berret, who commends in Victor Hugo “tout d’abord la documentation 
livresque qui va droit aux v6ritables sources historiques, d6daigne les ouvrages de seconde 
mam, et ne se fie qu’aux r6els t6moms, ” — ^Paul Berret, op cit , p 338 

For a second hand quotation from Phihppe de Comines, which is the more surprising 
because Victor Hugo was undoubtedly quite familiar with that chronicler, cf Huguet, p 
431 For a second hand quotation from Montaigne, cf iUd , p 63 
Notre-Dame, ii, vii, 78 Cf MS fos 66a and 66b 

See Huguet, x (1903), 287 Cf the speech of Fenella to Edward Christian in Peveril of 
the Peak (New York, 1877), m. Chap xlvii, 305 Fenella has also the following points in 
common with la Esmeralda She is a ^‘dancmg fairy,” and dunng her childhood was “trained 
amid the shifts, tricks, and feats of jugglers and mountebanks; ...” {Ibid , in, Chap xlvii, 
306). Near the end of the novel, she is recognized by a parent, whom she had always re- 
garded as an enemy, Christian thus playing a r61e superficially similar to that of la recluse 
{Ibid , in, Chap xhx, 356). ^ Cf Huguet, p 639 
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1830 In the novel, while la Esmeralda is arrested on a charge of stab- 
bing Phoebus, she is actually convicted under a fifth century law against 
stryges, or night vampires, which Victor Hugo found recorded in Collin 
de Plancy’s DtcHonnatre Infernal: 

— Monsieur le president, repondit Favocat, la defenderesse a confesse le crime, 
je n’ai plus qu’un mot a dire a messieurs Voici un texte de la loi salique “Si 
une stryge a mang^ un homme, et qu'elle en soit convaincue, elle paiera une 
amende de huit mille demers, qui font deux cents sous dbr ”^4 

For la recluse, as for Jacques Charmolue, gypsies are sometimes defi- 
nitely stryges, sometimes sorcerers in general. La recluse cries: “Ah! les 
meres egyptiennes, vous avez mange mon enfant!”^® When she discovers 
that her baby has been stolen by gypsies, she clamors for “Des sergents 
pour bruler les sorcieresP’^® Jacques Charmolue demands of la Esmeralda: 
“Jeune fille boheme, vous avouez votre participation aux agapes, sabbats 
et malefices de Tenfer, avec les larves, les masques et les stryges?’’®^ He 
finds it logical that a jeune fille hoMme should possess the power, given 
only to sorcerers, to see in the clouds the ram sent by Beelzebub to as- 
semble the sabhat}^ 

It is probably significant that in the scenario of 1828 la Esmeralda, 
quite unlike Preciosa, has a goat. In fact, the talented Djali is doubtless 
introduced for the deliberate purpose of making more plausible la Esmer- 
alda’s conviction as a sorceress. In the rehquat there is a second hand 
quotation from Delancre’s Tableau de Vinconstance des demons which 
shows that Victor Hugo was well aware of the connection existing in the 
mediaeval popular mind between sorcerers and goats: 

Les sorciers dit Delancre en montant sur un balai repetent plusieurs fois: Emen- 
MtanI Emen-hetan! ce qui veut dire, ici et la^ ici et la^ Les sorcieres de France 
vont au sabbat sans balai ni graisse ni monture, seulement avec quelques paroles 
magiques Celles d’ltalie ont toujours un bouc qui les attend a leur porte Toutes 
sont tenues de sortir par la cheminee 

The supposed relation between goats and black art is emphasized in 
the novel. The due d’Egypte, repeating the words of Delancre, tells how 
Italian sorceresses always have a he-goat awaiting them at their door 

Notre-Dame, pp 428, and 430-431 

Ihtd , VIII, 111 , 266 Cf Huguet, p 643, and also MS fo 431(3) “Si une Stryge a niang6 
un homme, et qu’elle en soit convaincue, elle paiera une amende de huit mille demers qui 
font deux cents sous dbr.” Article de la loi sahque (Ve siMe) 

35 Notre-Dame, xi, i, 400 ^ vi, m, 111 ^ ym, m, 264, 

38 lUd Cf Huguet, p 643 On MS fo 431(3) we read Le diable pour rassembler le 
sabbat fait parattre dans les nu6es un mouton qui n’est vu que des sorciers 

39 MS fo 432 

^9 Notre-Dame, x, iii, 340 The first part of the passage cited indirectly from Delancre is 
put mto the mouth of Claude Frolio — Ihid , vn, iv, 223, Cf Huguet, p 640. 
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The tie linking he-goats and gypsies seems to the gossips even more 
firmly established when, after the disappearance of Paquette’s baby, the 
kidnapers leave behind them, in addition to some ribbons belonging to 
the child, and some drops of blood, the telltale dung of a he-goat!^^ 
Victor Hugo deviates from Cervantes in his description of la Esmeral- 
da’s mother even more than in his accounts of gypsies and their be- 
witched goats. La recluse, as finally conceived, is no fine lady, like Pre- 
ciosa’s mother, but a ioirntr fille dejote Thus the secret of her evolution 
is Victor Hugo’s romantic tendency to idealize prostitutes, and he even 
names her for Saint Gudule In the rehquat is found the following sepa- 
rate note: Ste Gudule On another folio occurs: 

Sous la gothique 6glise de Sainte Gudule a Bruxelles est un Saint-Michel (patron 
de Bruxelles de 17 pieds de haut qui tourne sur lui-meme comme la Giralda de 
Seville et foule aux pieds un dragon mis la en 1445) 

The glorification of la recluse is complete when she is made the per- 
sonification of mother love Thirty-one years later, Victor Hugo will 
idealize another prostitute mother, Fantine, who dies with a halo over 
her head, mourned by the saintly Soeur Simplice.^^ 

Most of the notes in the rehquat pertaining to la recluse are in quasi- 
scenario form This fact alone would indicate the lateness of the final 
evolution of Gudule’s character, even if the outline, by a reference to an 
aurora borealis, were not obviously written not earlier than January 8, 
1831. I quote from the rehquat: 

en lui enfongant ses ongles dans le cou^^ 
une mere tigresse n’y regarde pas de si pres 
ses vilains clieveux gris. 

Fenfer sua 

le voudrais bien savoir si dans Fenfer c’est pire 

Nuit du 7 au 8 janvier, 1831, aurore bor6ale magnifique. 

du premier mot on fait une enseigne. 

— Aye pitie^ Grace! Grto'^® 

— Rends-moi ma fille.^® 

Notre-DamCj vi, m, 177 For another example of the alleged connection between he- 
goats and witchcraft, cf tbtd , vnr, i, 256 . mais le bouc^ cela sent le samedi 

42 MS fo 422 43 ^ fo 433 44 Qf jSfotre-Dame, vi, in, 173. 

45 Cf les Miser ablesy Edition de Flmprimerie Nationale (Pans, 1908), Book viii, i, 300 
46MSfo 405b 

4^ Cf Noire-Dame, xi, i, 399. La jeune fille se sen tit saisir brusquement au coude Eile 
regarda C’6tait un bias d6charn6 qui sortait d^une lucarne dans le mur et qui la tenait 
comme une mam de fer 

42 Cf ibid , p 401 — ^ayez piti6’ Vous avez de la piti6, j^en suis stie 

49 Rends-moi mon enfant — Ibtd 
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— As-tu vu un soulier comme cela 
— J’6tais une fille publique®^ 

— Oh^ tout ce que j^ai aime^^ 
encore si c^etait moi je ne 
dirais pas Mais elle, une enfant 
de seize ans. Laissez lui le temps 
de voir le soleil 

Phoebus de ChAteaupers. Phoebus de ChAteaupers seems to have 
been added as an afterthought in the scenario of 1828, viz: ^X’archi- 
diacre et Gringoire Et PhebusJ^^^ Edmond Huguet has pointed out that 
the name of Chiteaupers belonged historically both to the ^‘noble homme 
Ambroise de Chasteaupers, Seigneur de Gressy en France,” and to 
Pierre de Chasteaupers Prestre, Chanoine de Paris.”^^ In the rehquat 
“Ambroise de Chateaupers, seigneur de Gressy” is listed among the 
“seigneurs,”^® while no mention is made of Pierre. 

Victor Hugo never hesitated to alter first names, and Ambroise 
readily became Phoebus, nominally in honor of Frangrois-Phoebus, who 
bore the title of comte de Fotx from 1473 to 1483 As the pedantic Grin- 
goire remarked to Claude Frolio: “Phoebus! un nom de cunosite! II 
y a aussi Phoebus, comte de Foix 

Nevertheless, it was Phoebus the sun god, rather than Phoebus, scion 
of the noble house of Foix, that particularly interested Victor Hugo On 
an earlier occasion Claude Frolio asked: Phoebus! . . pourquoi Phoe- 

bus?^^ Gringoire replied: “Je ne sais, . . . C’est peut-^tre un nom done 
de quelque vertu magique et secrete. . . He went on to explain that 
the gyspy Esmeralda loved Phoebus because she was a Zoroastrian sun 
idolatress: “Ces bohemes sont un peu guebres et adorent le soleil. De 
la Phoebus.”®^ Moreover, la Esmeralda herself told Phoebus: “Vous vous 

Voila son soulier, tout ce qui m’en reste Sais-tu oa est le pared ? — Ibid 

J’^tais une fille de joie — Ibid , p 401, also p 412 

This exclamation is put into the mouth of Quasimodo, and placed at the end of Notre- 
Dame, xi, ii, 421 

53 Encore si c’^tait moi, je ne dirais pas, mais elle, une enfant de seize ans, laissez-lui le 
temps de voir le soleil — Ibid , pp 412-413 Ibid , p 430 

55 Huguet, p 50 and note 1 56 fo 439(2) 

57 See note 19, and also Huguet, p 51, and note 5 

58 Cf the following note in MS fo 403a Phoebus, comte de Foix (1483) 

59 N otre-Dame, x, i, 330 

50 Ibid , vn, m, 213-214. Victor Hugo had also a predilection for metaphors about the 
sun, which were frequently introduced into the text as afterthoughts See, e g L’attention 
publique, comme le soleil . . — Ibid , i, v, 34 Cf MS fo 31® C^est le soleil couchant que 
nous prenons pour Faurore — N otre-Dame, v, li, 149 Cf, MS fo 134®, The same contrast is 
elaborated in Nuy Bias, (Paris, 1905), p. 33^ 5^ Ibid , p 214 
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appelez Phoebus, c’est un beau nom, J’aime votre nom . . 

It might be remarked parenthetically that Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm 
for the Zoroastnan god of light led him somewhat incongruously to make 
even Claude Frollo a fire and sun worshiper, despite the priest’s deadly 
hatred for Phoebus de Chateaupers. In one of two pages on Eastern reli- 
gions forming part of the rehquat we find: “Suivant Ferdosi, auteur per- 
san, Houshan second roi de la dynastie patsh dedienne ordonne d’adorer le 
soleil comme le nour-e-khadah ou la lumiere de Dieu Claude Frollo, 
who appears to have read Ferdosi, tells his brother Jehan: ‘^Oui, Manou 
le dit, et Zoroastre I’enseignait, le soleil natt du feu, la lune du soleil Le 
feu est Vkmt du grand tout And on another occasion sun worshiping 
Frollo exclaims excitedly: ‘^L’or, c’est le soleil, faire de Tor, c’est ^tre 
Dieu.”®^ 

We have seen that in the scenario of 1828, Phoebus de Chdteaupers 
was hardly more than a name. In the 1830 scenario, however, he becomes 
an important character, and a serious rival of Claude Frollo. The priest 
plans to have him assassinated at Isabeau la Thierrye’s house Through 
an error, Claude’s brother Jehan is killed instead of the intended victim 

Perhaps this fratricidal variant of the OEdipus plot might have been 
allowed to remain, but for the fact that m the final revision of the novel 
Victor Hugo made numerous changes, emphasizing the repressed emotion 
of Claude Frollo In line with this tendency, the priest was finally made 
a tormented eyewitness of the rendezvous of Phoebus and la Esmeralda 
at the house kept by Falourdel,” who was ‘da vilotiere du Pont Saint- 
Michel,”®^ and replaced Isabeau la Thierrye. Seething with jealousy, 
Frollo does not entrust the assassination of Phoebus to a bungling third 
party, but stabs his rival personally. 

As usual, nevertheless, Victor Hugo did not waste his materials,®® and 

Ihtd , VII, vm, 247 According to Edmond Bird {op cit , p 293) the character of 
Phoebus IS modeled upon the elegantly attired Lieutenant d’Ahlefeld, m Han dHslande 

53 MS fo 432'^(3) 5^ Notre^Dame, vii, iv, 221 lUd , v, i, 138 

55 Isabeau la Thierrye is listed among the ‘^canaille” in MS fo 439(4) Cf also Huguet, 
p 54 

5^ Notre-Dam^ p 430 For this fratricidal variant of the (Edipus plot, Victor Hugo had 
already shown a predilection In Han dHslande^ Musdoemon, whose real name is Turiaf 
Orugix, IS sentenced to be hanged The executioner turns out to be his brother, Nychol 
Orugix 

53 Ihd , VII, vii, 241 Cf the long interpolation emphasizing Frollo’s repression, MS fo 
227a 

5® See note 17. 

The rehquat of Notre-Dame de Parts con tarns a number of fragments which were passed 
over temporarily, only to be used in other works For instance, Isaac de Laffemas, listed 
on fo. 452a, appears as M de LaSemas m Marion Delorme The same might be said for 
“Le Cardinal de Richelieu dans sa htidre ’’ (Fo 424"^ ) “Charles I®’^roi d’Espagne, Charles V 
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the temporarily abandoned tale of fratricide was promptly compensated 
for by two stories of filicide In le Roz s' amuse (1832), the jester Triboulet, 
attempting to kill Francis I, unwittingly becomes the slayer of his own 
daughter instead/® while Lucrece Borgia (1833) unintentionally causes 
the death of her son Gennaro, while plotting to kill his companions 
Gringoire. In the 1828 scenario, Pierre Gringoire obviously bears no 
resemblance to the real Grmgore He is simply Victor Hugo^s favorite 
hero — the man who, out of a sense of duty, sacrifices his life for another. 
Apparently mindful of an obligation to la Esmeralda contracted at the 
Cour des Miracles, Gringoire repays his debt by entering the iron cage 
of the condemned sorczhre^ exchanging clothes with her, and going to the 
gallows m her stead, along with her goat 

In the novel, the character of Gringoire is radically altered after such 
models as (A) the author’s own Spiagudry, of Han d' I slande (B) 
Andres Caballero, of Cervantes’ novela entitled la Gitamlla; and (C) to 
a small extent, the historical Gringore. Let us consider these influences 
in order. 

(A) To conform to the ridiculously pusillanimous and fatuously pedan- 
tic pattern of Spiagudry, the brave, self-sacrificing Gringoire of the 1828 
scenario becomes by 1830 an object of derision In the novel, Gringoire’s 
heroism disappears entirely, and his pusillanimity is rendered more ab- 
surd by a veneer of pedantry. He resorts to a scholastic pun, as if hoping 
by this ostentation of knowledge to cover up his lack of manhood He 
boasts: ''Notre manage etait un yt^.i forismantagzum. Je suis reste de- 
hors As m the scenario of 1828, Gringoire talks about saving la Es- 
meralda by exchanging clothes with her and taking her place on the gal- 
lows, but this time he is not m earnest He prefers to rescue his gypsy 

empereur,” mentioned on fo 452aj becomes an important character in Hermm “Les 
Ginnes,” referred to on fo 432^^ (4), become the famous “Djinns” of les Onentales Mata- 
lobos, whose name is recorded among the ^^canaiile” on fo 439(4), is a famous bandit m 
Ruy Bias (Cf , however, Gustave Simon, VEnfance de Victor Hugo ctt , p 67 ) 

Notre-Dame, p 428 

Ibid , p 431 On MS fo 416a we find the followmg isolated sentence je ne peux 
cependant les sauver tons deux Apparently this is an afterthought, which may explam the 
parenthesis in the scenario '‘Je ne peux cependant vous sauver toutes deux 
See Edmond Bire, op cii , pp 292-293 
Notre-Dame, p 430 Cf ibid , x, i, 332 

Here Huguet objects “Dans cette sc^ne, Gringoire appelle son mariage 'un vrai 
forismantagium ^ II n'y a rien de commun entre Tid^e que veut exprimer Gringoire et le 
sens habituel de ce mot ^’—Huguet, p 69, note 1. Possibly Huguet has missed the 
point of Grmgoire's joke Certainly Hugo was famihar with at least one of the three usual 
mtQxan%^oi forismantagium InMSfo 402b, we read f oris maritagium, mariage fait avec 
ceux du dehors (Strangers au fief) For this meaning, see Achille Luchaire, Manuel des 
institutions franqaises (Pans, 1892), p 301 Notre-Dame, x, i, 334 
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wife by turning her over to his rival, the lascivious Claude Frollo.^® 

The transformation of Grmgoire from a hero to a philosophical pol- 
troon was a slow starting process It was scarcely begun in 1830, and 
caused the author difficulties up to the very final stages of the novel In 
fact, a large part of Grmgoire’s pedantic remarks and aphorisms would 
be missing, but for last minute changes introduced into the manuscript. 
Among such late interpolations may be listed the following expressions: 
(a) II padelt, ce qui veut dire en turc: Dieu est mon esperance,^^ n’epouse 
pas toujours qui fiance,*^® as well as {c) much of Grmgoire’s philosophiz- 
ing about death. 

{a) In quasi-scenario form, Victor Hugo had already jotted down II pa- 

turc 

delt, ce qui veut dire en syriaque. Dieu est mon espeiance,^^ the 
words tl padelt having been the motto of Jean de Montagu, founder of 
the monastery of Marcoussis.®® The late manusciipt addition is made so 
cleverly that il padelt suggests a pedantry that cloaks cowardice, rather 
than the lofty sentiments ordinarily associated with a nobleman’s coat 
of arms.®^ 

{b) Like il padelt^ “N’epouse pas toujours qui fiance” was set down in 
quasi-scenario form on MS. fo 412b This aphorism, when interpolated, 
became a well fitted part of Gnngoire’s pompous reflections on the none 
too serious scheme to save la Esmeralda,®^ 

(c) Let us not be unduly impressed by Gringoire’s protestations of in- 
difference to death.^® He philosophizes about the hereafter merely to 
display his erudition, or perhaps more exactly, he has the function of a 
waste basket into which Victor Hugo can dump at the last moment all 
the surplus citations from Pierre Mathieu’s Ilistoire de Louys XI which 
would not fit elsewhere in the novel. An example is the following note, 
based on a reading of Pierre Mathieu, and made by Victor Hugo before 
reaching the final stages of Notre-Dame de Paris, 

Tourne la t^te de tons cdtes tu verras des miliiers de villes, pourquoi non des 

lUd , X, a, 335 Cf thd , xi, i, 398 

77 Ihid , X, 1 , 331 78 ^ X, 1 , 333 79 ms fo 412b 

Cf Huguet, p 70, who lefeis to Du Breul, p 960 The passage in question, however, 
IS not found on this page of the Pans (1612) edition of Du Breul Victor Hugo says that the 
wife of Jean de Montagu presented “Jacqueline,^* one of the cathedial bells, to Notre- 
Dame — Notre-Dame, iv, lii, 122 This passage is a MS insertion Cf MS fo 109a 

81 MS fo 304a Notre-Dame, x, i, 333 Cf MS fo 305b 

8® Ibtd , X, i, 334. 

8^ Cf Huguet, p 70, who quotes Pierre Mathieu, p 442 I have access only to the trans- 
ation by Edward Gruneston, London (1614), where this passage is found in Book x, p 105 
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hommes? Vois Megare devant toi, Cydne a dos, Pyree a droite, Corynthe a 
gauche Qu’est-ce que tout cela^ ruine, mepris, solitude, horreur 

(Mathieu) {stc) 

On demanda a Cercidas Megalopolitain s’ll mourrait volontiers pourquoi non, 
r6pondit-il? Car apres ma mort, je verrai ies grands hommes Pythagoras entre 
les philosophes, Hecataeus entre les historiens, Homere entre les poetes, Oiympe 
entre les musiciens 

This paragraph, added with little alteration to the manuscript of the 
novel, becomes part of a declamation by Grmgoire, in the tone of Ham- 
let^s soliloquy The purely theatrical nature of this interpolation is 
shown by the sequel: — £tre pendu! C’est trop absurde. . . 

It might be added that the fate of the trained goat Djali parallels 
somewhat that of Grmgoire, In the 1828 scenario, Djali goes to the gal- 
lows, along with the poet, to save la Esmeralda In the final version, the 
proposed hanging of Djali, like that of Gringoire, becomes merely a 
matter for philosophizing and jesting Thus, while sparing the goat^s 
life, Victor Hugo is able nevertheless to retain in his novel a choice mor- 
sel which he could not bear to leave out altogether* a reference to the 
legal execution of Gillet-Soulart and his sow, of which an account is 
found in Sauval’s edition of the Comptes de la 

The story of Gringoire the rescuing hero, nearly lost in the definitive 
edition of Notre- Dame de Fans, is revived more than forty years later in 
Quatrevingt-treize, where Gauvain saves the condemned marquis de 
Lantenac by exchanging clothes with him.^^ Fourteen years earlier, 
Charles Dickens had used a similar scene in A Tale of Two Cities^ where 
Sydney Carton changes clothes with the condemned Charles Darnay.®^ 
Victor Hugo was only slightly acquainted with Dickens, but admired 
him greatly So far as the rescue scene is concerned, however, it is of 
course obvious that Victor Hugo did not need to borrow from Dickens, 
but had only to follow his regular practice of salvaging his old notes and 
scenarios as much as possible, 

86 MS fo 410a 88 Notre-Dame, x, i, 334 Cf MS fo 306a 

87 Notre-Dame^ loc c%t 88 ^ x, i, 335 

89 Sauval, op cit , iii, 387 C£ Huguet, p 642, aud Notre-Dame^ vni, i, 258 The passage 
relating to the ‘^proces de sorcellerie intents k un animaF’ is a MS addition (MS fo 233b), 
as IS also a later reference to the goat Quand eile disparut, on entendit un b6iement plaintif 
C’6tait la petite ch^vre qui pleurait — Notre-Dame, vm, i, 260 Cf MS fo 234a 
Quairevtngt-tretze, Edition de Flmprimerie Nationaie (Pans, 1924), vdc, i, 325 
A Tale of Two Cthes (London and New York, 1914), Chap xm, p 277 

92 M“® C6cile Daubray, literary executrix of Victor Hugo, who kindly investigated the 
matter at my request, reports that nothing in Victor Hugo's correspondence indicates that 
he was influenced by Dickens See John Forster, Th^ Ltfe of Charles Dickens (London and 
New York, 1899), i, 520-521 
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(B) Let us now consider the extent to which Grmgoire was modeled 
upon Andres Caballero Victor Hugo may possibly have been familiar 
with Cervantes’ novela as early as 1828 In accordance with gypsy law, 
Andres Caballero becomes the husband of the beautiful Preciosa In the 
scenario of 1828, la Esmeralda is not clearly a gypsy, but at any rate is 
a ^^sorciere” with the bohemian background of the Cour des Miracles 
We can only conjecture that Grmgoire was married to her 

The evidence of the influence of Cervantes becomes more definite in 
the novel It is now a certainty that Grmgoire marries a bohem'ienne 
called la Esmeralda who, like Preciosa, is the best dancer en todo el 
gitamsmo,^^ If Andres is faced with a delay of two years before his mar- 
riage is consummated,®^ Grmgoire has to wait forever.®^ To be sure, Andres 
does not compare with Grmgoire as a litterateur, in spite of a taste for 
music and poetry. His weakness in belles-lettres is compensated for, 
nevertheless, by the poetic talents of another admirer of Preciosa, the 
sonnet-writer Clemente. 

Sometimes the revised Gringoire is modeled simultaneously on Andres 
Caballero and on Spiagudry. This fusion is worked out in a curious 
fashion, Cervantes being followed more for externals, and, strangely, Han 
dPslande more for psychological analysis. The result is that, even in 
almost identical situations, the characters of Andres Caballero and Pierre 
Gringoire are really far apart 

What a diflerence, for instance, between Andres Caballero as he joins 
the gypsies, and Pierre Gringoire as he associates himself with the tru- 
andsl Even in his new walk of life, Andres remains a '^caballero,” who 
appears all the nobler and prouder because he has been defeated by 
Love !®® Grmgoire, on the other hand, cuts a sorry figure when he '^con- 
sents” to become a truand, in the craven hope of thus escaping the 
noose.^®® And always true to form he mumbles Latin quotations unun- 
telligible to the thugs about him to distract attention from his spineless- 
ness Even when Andres takes crime lessons to prove that he is a gypsy 

Cervantes, op cU , i Cf Huguet, x (1903), 287 84 Cervantes, op cU , i, 77, 78. 

83 Notre-Dame, p 431 86 Cervantes, op c%t , i, 31 

8^ Ihid , I, 81, 83 Notre-Dame, vn, ii, 212 

88 Cervantes, op cit , i, 86 Note also the speech of Claude Frollo ^‘Oh^ quelle desertion 
de toute vertu ^ quel abandon desesp^r6 de moi-mtoe * Docteur, je bafoue la science, gentil- 
homme, je d6chire mon nom, pr^tre, je fais du missel un oreiller de luxure, je crache au 
visage de mon Dieu^ tout cela pour toi, enchanteresse' — Notre-Dame, xi, i, 397-398 This 
manuscript insertion (MS fo 363a) is apparently a late imitation of Cervantes* “lO po- 
derosa fuerpa deste que llaman dulce dios de la amargura, Caballero es Andres, 
y desde ayer ha hecho tal mudanpa, que engan6 a sus criados y sus amigos, defraudd las 
esperangas que sus padres en el teman, y se vino a postrarse a los pies de vna mu- 
chacha,^' etc — Cervantes, op ctt , i, 86 Notre-Dame, n, vi, 71 Ibid 
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at heart, he keeps his gentlemanly dignity, ^^correspondiendo a su buena 
sangre He remains so fundamentally honest that he actually buys 
and pays for articles which he pretends to have stolen.^^^® Poor Gringoire, 
as a crime apprentice learning to rob the mannequin, talks about being 
a '^truand dans Tame,''^^^ but only arouses the ^^rire diabolique’^ of the 
subjects of the ruffian roi de Thunes 

(C) We come now to the slight connection between the historical Grin- 
gore and the Gringoire of the novel — a connection not visible, as has been 
noted, in the scenario of 1828 The revised Gringoire is authentic to the 
extent that he is the author of a profitable mystere,^^^ and collaborates 
with the carpenter Jehan Marchand, who constructed the scaffolding of 
the play To be sure, the real Grmgore was a child seven or eight years 
of age in 1482, but Victor Hugo solves this difficulty by a simple chrono- 
logical alteration, changing the date of payment for Gringore^s mystere 
and for Marchand^s scaffolding from 1502 to 1483 
Claude Feollo. Claude Frollo’s repressed emotion appears more dan- 
gerous at each stage of the evolution of his character. tentation de 
Farchidiacre,” a line m the scenario of 1828, shows the priest already 
struggling against his love for la Esmeralda According to the scenario 
of 1830, which goes a step further, FroUo’s inner torment leads him to 
plot the murder of his rival Phebus, as we have seen In the novel, the 
detailed examination of FroUo’s symptoms almost suggests the clinical 
memoranda of the literary disciples of Charcot.^^^ 

Reference was made in the discussion of Phoebus de Chateaupers to 
the numerous passages added to the novel for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the concealed sufferings of Claude Frollo In one such insertion, the 
author relates how the archdeacon wept with jealous rage at the thought 
that when la Esmeralda was on her way to the scaffold, profane bystand- 
ers had reveled at the sight of her body, imperfectly covered by a loosely 
tied chemise Another interpolation is a catalogue of symptoms worthy 

^02 Cervantes, op at , i, 87 Ibid , i, 88 

Notre-Dame, n, vi, 70 Victor Hugo’s description of the manneqmn was taken from 
Sauval, however Cf Huguet, p 636 Notre-Dame, ii, vi, 74 

Gringoire boasts to la Esmeralda “Et puis, mon mystere me rapportera beaucoup 
d’argent monnay^, si I’on me le paye ” — Ibid , n, vu, 84 
10^ MS fo 443 See Notre-Dame, xi, m, 422, where substantially the same item is dated 
1483 Sauval, op at , iii, 533, gives the date as 1502 Cf also Huguet, pp 622-623, note 2 
Cf also Notre-Dame, i, ii, 16, for Grmgoire’s association with Marchand In relating his 
life story, Gringoire explains that he once worked as a carpenter’s apprentice, but was not 
strong enough — Ibtd , ii, vii, 83 This statement is a MS insertion — Cf MS fo 70b 
^0® Cf Huguet, p 68, note 1 Notre-Dame, p 430 

110 Ibid, 111 Ibid,, X, 1, 331 

112 , IX, 1 , 298 Cf note 68, and MS fo 270a See also the long msertion, 

XI, 1 , 397-398 Si vous saviez combien je vous anne^ En se tournant subitement vers 
r6gyptienne, etc Cf. MS fo 363a 
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of a hospital haunting novelist of the naturalist school — pounding arteries, 
teeth that nervously gnaw hands, cold perspiration running unchecked 
down the forehead.^^^ 

After his repressed emotion, perhaps the most notable characteristic 
of Claude Frollo is his interest in black art, of which no mention is made 
m the scenarios of 1828 and 1830. In the novel, however, Victor Hugo 
makes belated use of his own Han dPslande, where he had portrayed the 
reputed sorcerer Spiagudry, seated before a table covered with old books 
and dry bones, who became thus almost as much a model for Claude 
Frollo as for Pierre Gringoire.^^^ Victor Hugo was also greatly impressed 
by Rembrandt’s etching of Doctor Faustus (c, 1651) It is entirely 
possible that Victor Hugo’s enthusiasm for this etching was heightened 
by a description of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, in Scott’s Fevertl of the Peak^ a 
novel concededly read by Victor Hugo in preparation for Notre-Dame de 
PartsP^ According to Scott, Sir Geoffrey was a sort of Faust who ‘ Vould 
have tempted Rembrant to exhibit him on a canvas. 

On the whole, the character of Claude Frollo is symmetrical, in spite 
of late changes. For instance, the exaggerated protests which he makes 
against sorcery, to divert attention from his lately acquired weakness for 
black magic, are in harmony with the more basic false modesty which 
causes him to deny entrance to the cloister of Notre-Dame to all fe- 
males.^^® Nevertheless, Claude Frollo, like his sixteen year old brother 
Jehan, ocasionally falls heir to the pedantic remarks that overflow from 
the character of Grmgoire. Thus the archdeacon unctuously tells his 
brother; ^^Qut non lahorat non manducetP'^'^^ Not to be outdone, Jehan 
Frollo wails back in the language of iEschylus: “’orororororoi.”^^® For 
Claude Frollo, such scholasticism is never more than a veneer, thinly 
covering a consuming passion, while of course Jehan is at heart no 
icolier hmoMs%nf but a gamin, A precursor of Gavroche, Jehan dies with 
a popular song on his lips that has no trace of pedantry.^^^ 

Louis XI. So far as Louis XI is concerned, the scenario of 1828 is m 
general accord with the novel, except that the king resides at Plessis-lez- 

113 NotreHame, vni, iv, 277 Cf MS fo 251b 

11^ Han d^lslandcj vi, 44 Cf iUd , i, 19, viii, 58, xu, 103, xv, 120 

113 Notre-Dame^ vii, iv, 219-220 

113 For the influence of Dever%l of the Peak on Victor Hugo, see note 31 
ii’’ Pevenl of the Peak^ ii (Chap xxxv), 89 

113 Notre-Dame^ iv, v, 130 Cf Huguet, p 61, who cites Du Breul, p, 42 
11® Notre-Dame j vii, iv, 227 According to Victor Hugo^s notes, this was the motto of 
Philippe de Comines Cf MS fo. 428"^ i^® Notre-Dame, loc ctt Cf MS fo 427 

121 On MS fo 433^, this is called a ‘^chanson de 1479.’* Cf, the song of the mortally 
wounded Gavroche, les Mts^rabUs, Edition de Tlmprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1909), Part v, 
I, XV, 54. Another popular song sung by Jehan Frollo is 
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Tours, not at the Bastille From the first, it was obviously Victor 
Hugo^s intention to make Louis XI the central figure of a climactic 
scene : 

Olivier le Daim et L XI Grande scene 

This line is eventually expanded into the longest chapter in the novel 
In preparing this chapter, Victor Hugo not only took elaborate notes on 
Louis XI and Olivier le Daim, but also made special outlines, one of 
which reads as follows: 

Copp. 

L’heure du peuple n’est pas venue 
L XI 

Et quand viendra cette heure, maitre^ 

C 

Vous Fentendrez sonner. 

L XI 

A quelle horloge, s’il' vous plait 

C (il monte a une fen^tre ) 

ficoutez — Vous voyez ce befifroi, ces canons, ces bourgeois, ces soldats, 
quand ce beffroi bourdonnera, quand les canons gronderont, quand ce donjon 
croulera i grand bruit, quand bourgeois et soldats hurleront et s^entretueront, 
c’est Fheure qui sonnera.^^® 

The above scenario is taken over almost textually in the novel. 
Another outline reads: 

le retrait Thomme pendu 

les cmq personnages le medecin 
le rapport le barbier 

la cage Avis a Tristan^^^ 

Of these items, la cage is probably intended as a repetition of les fillettes 
du roi listed on fo. 411a: 

Apres 
Ensuite 
Et puis 

les bams sont de Fequipage de Tamour et de la volupte 
les fillettes du 

Quand les rats mangeront les cats, 

Le seigneur sera seigneur d’ Arras, etc , — Notre-Dame, vn, vii. 240 Cf. MS fo 433"^, 
where cats is spelled cas^ and Huguet, p 65 Noire-Dame, p 430, cf p 427. 

123 Ihd , p 430. 124 ^ X, V, 361-385 

123 MS fo 406 In the reliquat, Victor Hugo cites for the life of Louis XI La Ckronique 
scandaleuse (Jean de Troyes, xxi, 478) Les M6moires de Commes — VhmtojiQ de Louis XI 
par P Mathieu Rerum gallicanorum Commentaru (ab anno 1461 ad annum 1480) L XI, 
par Duclos — ^MS fo 448 i®® Nolre-Dame, x, v, 381-382 12 *^ MS fo. 412b, 

X 28 Damej x, v, 367. C’6tait une de ces fameuses cages a prisonniers d'6tat qu'on 
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In the rehguai (fo 410a) is found this note — ^Xouis XI prenait le titre 
d^abbe chanoine de Tours (comme tons les Rois de France)’’ — which was 
the basis for the chapter entitled Abbas beah Martim Victor Hugo 
drew his information from Saint-Martin de Tours, whom he quotes 
directly on fo 444: 

Abbas Beati Martini, scdicet Rex Franciae est cononicus de consuetudine et 
habet parvam prebendam quam habet sanctus Venantius et debet sedere in sede 
Thesauri! 

Olivier le Daim For the details concerning Olivier le Daim found in 
the chapter entitled Le retrait oil dit ses heures Monsieur Louis de France , 
Victor Hugo took copious notes, particularly fiom the Comptes de la 
Prevdte For the biography of Olivier, the rehguai has three paragraphs 
which are expanded in the novel, and put into the mouth of Louis XI 
The first of these paragraphs, m particular, reveals Olivier as a leader of 
the ^^fifth column” of the crafty King of France. 

The principal items of the expense account of Louis XI, borrowed by 
Victor Hugo from Pierre Mathieu and the Comptes de la Prevote^ are also 
found in the rehguatP^ This material is rearranged and dramatized in the 
novel, and put into the mouth of Olivier le Daim 

A perusal of the rehquat leads to the conclusion that the author’s crea- 
tive moods depended on a state of mental relaxation, in which his mind 
wandered without logical control, often absurdly The word Rhes^^^ 
which the author introduces in the midst of his reflections on the bourdon 
is symptomatic of his mental processes Characteristic is the following 
outline, which has the inconsequentiality of a dream: 

omelettes chaudes 

le due d’figypte 

Jehan FroUo 

cette republique 

source d’une iliade de malheurs 

Tripes 

Anaxagoras disait qu’il etait au monde pour admirer le solciF®® 

appelaxt les fiUettes du roi By a curious slip, Victor Hugo here defines /ei fillettes du rot as 
“cages,” when as a matter of fact they were heavy chains In the rehquat, the meaning of 
the expression is given coirectly Cages de fer ou les prisonniers etaient attaches avec 
d'^normes chatnes appel 6 es les fillettes du rot (MS fo 412b ) Cf the M 6 moires de Fhhppe 
de Commynes, ed B de Mandrot (Pans, 1901), ii, 78, and Huguet, p 428, note 1, who 
mentions the erroneous use of the term in the novel, and, as elsewheie, makes no mention 
of the rehquai ^29 otre-Dame, v, 1, 133-141 
Ihtd , V, 1 , 141 Cf Huguet, p 425, note 2 
Cf Huguet, p 435, and notes 1, 2 and 3 5^3 fQ 430 V 

133 MS fos 446 and 446(2) Cf Huguet, pp 425-434 

134 Notre-Dame, x, v, 365 iss MS fo 414b. 13® Ibid , fo 411a 
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Unfettered by sense of time or place, the author drifts easily from a con- 
sideration of Femmes jaunes, a subject to which he will return in Ruy 
and passes to such a question as: ‘^Avez-vous prie Dieu ce soir, 
Desdemone?’^ On the same page are the following unrelated remarks, 
revealing little except that he was still thinking of Shakespeare: 

11 y a des hommes malheureux Christophe Colomb ne peut attacker son nom 
a sa decouverte, GuiUotin ne peut detacher le sien de son invention 

Tous deux, eut dit Falstaff, avaient trouve des moyens dialler dans Fautre 
monde. 

A little later, becoming more frivolous, Victor Hugo composed the follow- 
ing doggerel: 

Quand Adam mangeait les pommes 
ou etaient les gentilshommes^^®^ 

Such habitual mental excursions made really rapid composition im- 
possible, except in the final stages of a work For instance, with typical 
inconsequentiality, Victor Hugo passed in review the reigns of at least 
four earlier French kings, before deciding to treat m his novel the epoch 
of Louis XI. On fo. 402b, he took elaborate notes, based on Du Breul, 
about Parlement under Philippe le Bel in 1302 On the same page are 
references to two other French kings: 

Charles V ordonne que les chanoines de la Sainte Chapelle portent des aumusses 
grises, . . tandis que le reste du clerg6 a des aumusses noires. . . 

Statue du traitre Jean le Clerc, qui avait hvr6 Paris aux Bourguignons sous 
Charles VI, au coin des rues de la Harpe et de Bussy, au bout du pont St Michel 

Another mention of Charles VI occurs on fo, 410b: . Sous Charles 

VI les hommes allaient en croupe comme les femmes 

It was, however, Philippe V who caused Victor Hugo the greatest 
hesitation. We find, on fo 416a‘ Philippe-le-long Earlier, on fo. 412f: 

Ph le long Son regard etait morne et fou 

C’etait en 1319, sous le regne de Philippe V, le plus long des rois de France 

Victor Hugo even managed to save the last line, by putting it into the 
mouth of Gringoire.^^® 

Victor Hugo was fascinated by the Greek prefix ANA, which he repeats: 

ficrit sur les revers d^une page de dictionnaire grec ANA ANA ANA p 83 

Could there by any connection between ANA and the oft-repeated 
’AN'ArKH?^^^ Such a development would seem logical only to the mind 

137 Ihd , fo 413a Cf Ruy Bias, iv, u, line 1581 jyLS fo 416a. 

139 Notre-Dame, xi, i, 394 MS fo 454 

Notre-Dame, iii, and vn, xv, 223, as well as the preface to les Travadleurs de la Mer, 
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of a dreamer who is often content to look lingeringly at images in an 
open grate fire The gropmgs of just such a mmd are revealed in the 
rehquat of Noire-Dame de Pans 

In conclusion: This article is addressed especially to latter-day sceptics 
who doubt the validity of virtually all literary sources As an example, 
I have taken the old-fashioned investigation of the sources of N otre-D ante 
de Pans by Edmond Huguet, who apparently had no access to the re- 
hquatj and trusted simply to literary parallels, a method viewed with 
alarm by the more sophisticated higher critics. Yet a comparison with 
Victor Hugo’s own notes confirms Huguet’s results in the minutest 
details, except perhaps for slight errors regarding fonsmantagium, and 
les fillettes du roz 

This article therefore has relatively little new to offer in the way of 
minutiae On the other hand, it is hoped that some light has been shed on 
the various stages of the evolution of the principal characters. This evolu- 
tion represented, contrary to certain modern theories, a characteristic 
longue elaboration^ generally preceded by a spell of musing, in which 
sometimes memories of the author’s school days, or even of his early 
childhood, were recalled Not infrequently, the final result was di fusion of 
literary influences that have heretofore been analyzed only singly and 
separately The progress of such transformations can frequently be veri- 
fied not only by the author’s notes, but especially by the manuscript 
changes, which are here studied for the first time. 

Olin H. Moore 

Ohio State University 


etc For a different theoiy, see Auguste Viatte, ‘^Notes sur les sources de Victor Hugo,” 
RHL, XXXIX (1932), 443 Cf also Albert Schinz, review of Denis Saurat, la Rehgton de 
Vidor Hugo, thd , p 599 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. Language study in war time: “Among American needs rendered more 
acute by the emergency situation is that for high degrees of language 
proficiencies not only in the languages of Western Europe generally 
taught in universities and colleges but in the languages of the Orient 
not so generally taught. This weakness in American preparedness both 
for war and for peace has already become serious in the combat services, 
in the civil agencies, in international relations, and in science It will 
rapidly become worse and it is not a weakness which can be cured on a 
moment’s notice 

The American Council of Learned Societies, therefore, records the 
belief that among the most important contributions which the uni- 
versities can make to the prosecution of the war and the planning of the 
peace are the intensification of the teaching of all languages likely to be 
useful in the emergency, the stimulation of the scientific implementation 
of the study of those languages, and in particular the development of the 
language powers of those who study languages not alone for their own 
sake but for their use as instruments in all fields of science, scholarship, 
and international relations in war and peace 

The Council holds itself ready to participate with the universities and 
colleges in all programs of activity designed to accomplish these aims.” — 
Resolution adopted by the American Council of Learned Societies, at 
its annual meeting, in Philadelphia, January 31, 1942 

II. Annual meetings in war time: “Because of the considerable agitation 
to abandon the annual meetings of learned societies for the duration of 
the war, the following motion was approved by the Conference: that it 
is the sense of this Conference that, unless the United States Govern- 
ment requests otherwise, the Societies should continue their activities 
and annual ^meetings throughout the war ” — Extract from the minutes 
of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Constituent Societies (of the 
American Council of Learned Societies), Philadelphia, January 30, 1942, 

III. The MLA 1942 Annual Meeting* The schedule usually printed here 
is deferred till after the meeting of the Executive Council on March 28 
and 29. Although nothing has yet arisen to necessitate a change from the 
plans announced, or a major change in the usual arrangements, what can 
be stated at present must be regarded as wholly tentative, 

1. The Regulations face cover page 3 of the Supplement. 

2 The Circular and Program will be issued about November 1 and 
December 1 

3. The Local Committee at Washington, D. C., is being formed. 
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Announcements 


Its chairman is Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University. 

4 The Willard-Washington hotels will be headquarters, with adjunct 
hotels. They have renewed their guarantee of ample accommodations at 
uniform, reasonable rates 

5. The registration fee will be twenty-five cents 
6 The official sessions are from 2:00 p.m, Tuesday, December 29, 
to 5:30 P.M., Thursday, December 31. 

7. The provisional arrangement of sessions follows: 

Tuesday morning — Provisional Discussion Groups 
Tuesday afternoon — English Section I and concurrent Groups 
Tuesday evening — Presidential Address and reception 
Wednesday morning — Romance Section and concurrent Groups 
Wednesday afternoon — Business session, followed by Groups 
Wednesday evening — Banquet 

Thursday morning — ‘English Section II and concurrent Groups 
Thursday afternoon — Germanic Section and concurrent Groups 
For this year English VII and General Topics VIII will exchange 
places on the program. 

IV American Dialect Society The Secretary-Treasurer (Allen Walker 
Read, Illinois Institute of Technology) thus announces the new plans of 
the Society: 

^^The central interest of the American Dialect Society is the collecting 
of localisms and regional speech for an exhaustive Dialect Dictionary of 
the U mted States , and the enthusiasm recently shown by many members 
ensures genuine progress m the work. The executive committee has voted 
to establish a set of research committees to further the varied interests 
of the members. These are (1) Regional speech and localisms, (2) Place- 
names, (3) Linguistic geography, (4) Usage, including speech-levels, 
purism, and standards of acceptable English, (5) Non-English dialects, 
(6) New words, and (7) Semantics Anyone who has interests in these 
fields is urged to become a member of the Society 
The dues for 1942 are only one dollar Members will receive various 
mimeographed materials. They may be assured that they are cooperating 
in the Society's work at a crucial time, when a revitalizing of its activities 
bids fair to take place.’^ 


Pepcy W. Long, Secretary 
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XX 

EMOTIONS AND ATTITUDES IN CHRETIEN DE 
TROYES’ EREC ET ENIDE AND HARTMANN 
VON AUE’S EREC DER WUNDERAERE 

C OMPARISONS between Chretien de Troyes’ Erec el Enide, com- 
posed about 1160/ and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wunderaere, 
written soon after 1190/ began in 1862 with Karl Bartsch’s article/ a 
few years after both romances had been made easily accessible m I Bek- 
ker’s edition of Chrdtien’s Erec (1856)^ and Moritz Haupt’s edition of 
Hartmann’s Erec (1839)/ Bartsch’s pioneer work consists, however, 
mainly in paralleling the texts to show the more or less similar sequence 
of events. 

Of later comparisons only a few outstanding works can be mentioned 
here* the sympathetic biography of the German poet by the Frenchman 
Felix Piquet®, Gustav Ehrismann’s chapters on Hartmann and Hart- 
mann’s Erec in his invaluable Geschichte^ into which Hartmann is fitted 
objectively and historically, Herbert Drube’s dissertation,® in praise and 
defense of both poets, where Hartmann’s Wollen as well as his Konnen 
is stressed. Differences in the aims of the two poets (“das vollig ver- 
anderte Ethos”) are set forth by Hans Naumann^ and frequent compan- 

^ According to Gustave Cohen, ChrUien de Troyes et son (Euvre (1931), p 157, between 
1160 and 1164, according to Wendelin Foerster, Eznlettung, Erec und Emde (1934), p x, 
about 1150 

2 Cf Gustav Ehnsmann, GeschcMe der deutschen hiteratur hs zum Ausgang des MUtel- 
alters (1927, ii, ii, 161 

3 Uber ChrtsUan^s von Troyes und Hartmann’s von Aue Erec und Emde^ Germama, vn 
(1862), pp 141-185 4 2 :/(ZA,x,MS Cange 26, Reg 74^98 

“ From the Ambraser Eandschnfl, an edition m which Lachmann also took part. 

® Etude sur Hartmann d’Aue (Pans, 1898) ^ Op c%t 

s EaUmann und Chrihen (Munster, 193 Ih Forschungen zur deutschen Sprache und Dtch- 
tung, herausgegeben von J Schwietermg Hft 2 
^ Hartmann von Aue, Etnfuhrung, Erecjlwen (1933), p 14. 
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^^Erec et Enide^^ and ^^Erec der Wunderaere^^ 

sons are made by H. Sparnaay in his biography , Hartmann von 
which also brings an interesting, provocative re-orientation and re-eval- 
uation of Hartmann’s Erec}^ 

The question of sources, which puzzled Bartsch in 1862, remains baf- 
fling today. The very fact that so much mystery and doubt have sur- 
rounded the problem of Hartmann’s indebtedness to his sources has ham- 
pered the work of comparison between the two romances. Though wari- 
ness still IS necessary, it would seem possible to single out an element 
that runs consistently through Chretien’s Erec and see what corresponds 
to this element in Hartmann’s version. The red thread of joie, and inter- 
twined with it, enor, is to be chosen. This would seem permissible, regard- 
less of the conflicting hypotheses concerning the nature of the ultimate 
sources of the two romances, regardless also of the vexed question 
whether Chretien’s Erec was merely one of several sources of Hartmann’s 
EreCy^"^ or the sole source.^® The ‘‘grundsatzliche Verschiedenheit”^^ can be 
demonstrated. 

Joie de vtvre seems to be the normal basic emotion in Chretien de 
Troyes’ Erec. Scherer^^ long ago called Chretien ‘‘ein rechter Vertreter 
der gallischen Heiterkeit,” adding: ^^das sind Menschen [im Erec], die 
das Leben geniessen und sich freuen.” To the importance of joie, both in 
word and motif, Professor Leo Spitzer has called attention in his unpub- 
lished lectures on Erec. The phenomenon, however, has apparently not 
been investigated, nor, what is more important, compared consistently 
with its equivalent in Hartmann. 

Hartmann von Aue, Studien zu einer Btographie, Bd i, n (Halle, [Saale], 1933, 1938). 

A summary of the work done m comparing OF and MGH literature is given by W. 
Kellermann in his exhaustive studies Wege und Zieh der neuen ChresUen de Troyes-For- 
schung, GRM (1935); AUdeutsche und altfranzosische Literatur, GRM (1938) 

Summaries of the arguments regarding sources are given by W Gaede, Die Bearhei- 
tungen von ChresUens Erek und die Mahnogionfrage (Berhn, 1913), R Zenker “Weiteres 
zur Mabmogionfrage,’’ ZJfSpr xlv (1919), 50ff , 57; ZffSpr XLvin (1926), p 2 ff ); Drube 
(op at ,p 9 ), Hans Naumann (Zu Hartmanns Erec. ZfPh , XLVii (1918), p 361) 

1® Cf. Wendelm Foerster, “(Der grosse) Erec,” Chrtstian von Troyes Samtliche Werke 
(1890), Bd 3, p xvii. The differences between Hartmann and Chretien are “ausschhesslich 
der bewussten Absicht Hartmanns zuzuschreiben ” They betoken his “Eigenart ” Nau- 
maim (Etnfuhrung, pp 12-13) holds substantially the same view, as does Brabe (op. cit , 
p 103), who rejects Zenker’s parallels as ^‘zusfalhg und unbedeutend.” 

1^ Cf. Ehrismann, Geschichte, n, n, l,p 163 “So wird die Frage nach der Selbststdndig- 
keit H s nicht fur alle Teile mit voUer Sicherheit zu losen sem Aber der Gesamteindruck 
lasst doch die gmndsatzhche Verschiedenheit zwischen Hs und Chrs kimstlenscher 
Auffassung und Begabung erkeimen ” 

W. Scherer, Geschichte der deuischen Litieratur (3 Auflage, 1885), p 162 On the whole, 
Scherer’s vivid comparisons between the German and the French texts still hold true, 
though it would seem unfair to assert “auch Hartmann isteinblosser UebersetzerwieVel- 
deke” 
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All five senses contribute to the element of joyousness in Chretien’s 
Erec; musical instruments vie with one another, singing breaks out; there 
IS delight in the banquet, in bright colors, in sweet odors, in frankly sensu- 
ous connubial pleasures Chretien’s text shows passages studded with the 
words joie, he, conjotr/^ and even contains the characteristic compound 
antreconjotr (6594)d^ Sorrow appears sometimes, as at farewells, like a 
violent spring freshet, but evaporates quickly. Enide’s duel, however, can 
also be strong, deep, and warm (in spite of naively theatrical effects) ; yet, 
once the special cause for sorrow is removed, the hzsic joie de vtvre atmos- 
phere is immediately restored. 

Joy, in Chretien, often partakes of the nature of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Nevertheless, it frequently interacts with pride. Joy is called 
forth commensurately by the amount of honor (enor) shown. Pride and 
honor seek conversely to express themselves in pomp, lavishness, generos- 
ity, joy-giving. Pride reveals itself in various degrees, legitimate pride 
often amounting to arrogance before it transgresses lawful boundaries 
and becomes uncourtly orguel. Boasting is as a rule (though not always) 
legitimate. Erec when appearing as challenger for the sparrow-hawk 
states explicitly: ^^Del desresnier tres bien me vant” (831). Again, after 
the battle with Guivrez, the dwarf king se vante and Erec se revante (3880) 
But Erec hastens at another time to protest against being guilty of orguel 
(5861). The actual orguel of the courtly world, equivalent to the superbta 
of the church, is always punishable (cf. Yders and his dwarf, also Keus 
and again the two giants) The orguel (the presumptuousness of la pa- 
role) of which Enide bitterly accuses herself demands, according to her 
own feeling, atonement. ^'Chretien’s Menschen sind immer bemuht, ihre 
Ehre ins hellste Licht zu rucken,” as Drube says. The statement that 
they are "stolz bis zur Arroganz mit fast eitlem Selbstbewusstsein ihrer 
Macht, Schonheit und Wurde”^® is also true, but applies in Erec first and 
foremost to Chretien’s delightful caricatures, the strutting Galoain and 
the Count Cringles and to the openly censured Keus and Yders, only 
secondarily to Erec and not at all to Enide. 

When one compares this joie and enor in Chretien’s Erec with the 
froude and ire of the parallel passages in Hartmann’s Erec, one finds in 

Cf E R Curtius, “Zur Interpretation des AlexiusKedes,” ZJrPh , ivi (1936), 126, in 
reference to the tradition behind the repetition of a word, “ausmalend-wiederholende 
Amphfikation ’’ Cf also H Hempel, Franzosischer und deutscher Stil im hofischen Epos,” 
GRM, XXIII (1935), 9, ^'Stichwortwiederhoiung” oi joie m Ym%n, 

Wendelm Foerster’s Kriskan von Troyes Erec und Entde, dntte Auflage, 1934 (No 13, 
Romanische Bthliothek) is the French text referred to in this article; Hartmann von Aue, 
herausgegeben von Fedor Bech, Erec der wunderaer, vierte Auflage (Leipzig Brockhaus, 
1934), the German text 

Cf. Piquet, op cit , p. 317. Cf. Drube, p. 99 ff 
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general only weaker manifestations of the same emotions Also the ex- 
pressions of duel in Chretien, particularly Enide’s grief (because of her 
husband’s recreantue^ her remorse over her own orguel^ her pam at losing 
Erec’s companionship and love) become in Hartmann dutiful schema; 
tized suffering. To be sure, the joy and sorrow present in the French ver- 
sion undergo at times in Hartmann a V ertnnerhchungy a change which 
has been noted by various authors This is apparent for example m the 
Inmgkeit of sorrow in Enide’s first parting with her parents Unfor- 
tunately such instances of spontaneous feeling in Hartmann often disap- 
pear in waves of rationalizing, didacticism, theology, rhetoric, hst (in 
Hartmann’s own MFIG meaning 

More peculiar, however, is the complete metamorphosis which fre- 
quently has taken place Joie has turned into lett (Schmerz), enor into 
scham or schande Ehre may be ‘‘der ethische Grundton”^^ in Hartmann’s 
Erec, but it is, as Ehrismann also points out, an Ehre obtainable only 
through Arheit (here Arbeit may be taken m its MHG meaning, Muhsal), 
which necessarily involves suffering. The greatest honor won by Hart- 
mann’s hero, however, derives from his capacity for erharmde (9943-50) 
Characteristic also in Hartmann is the axiom that ere is obtained gener- 
ally through scham (5668 ff.) Not only are Hartmann’s characters intro- 
verts; they are victims of their consciousness of inferiority. What one may 
call the dominant emotions in Chretien’s world become “recessive” or 
submissive in Hartmann’s. To be sure, Hans Naumann^^ and Karl Korn^^ 
have pointed to the frequency of the FreudeAhtmt in Hartmann’s 
Erec and it is true that a notable amount of froude is present, both in 
word and motif There are even a few passages (cf Hartmann 1375-86 
with Chretien 1304-19) where Hartmann shows a greater range of vo- 
cabulary than Chretien. Moreover, Hartmann’s saelde, saehc (972, 3495, 
3597, 6250, 8520, 9906, not yet equivalent to NHG Sehgkeit, selig), infer- 
ring an elevated joy from without,^® is a deeper sentiment than Chretien’s 
active, expansiveyoee, but also a less spontaneous one. In Hartmann, too, 
joy over friendship is more conspicuous than in Chretien. But the specific 

^<5 Cf Dmbe, p 99, for the toning down of pride 
Similarly, Inmgkeit of joy is noticeable at times in the Erec-Guivrez friendship 
Cf Ehnsmann’s words (Gesckichte, n, li, 1 p 164) ^'reflektierende, aufkiarende 
Ausschweifungen (die sog psychologische Vertiefung) ” 

22 Ehrismann, ^'Ritterhches Tugendsystem,” ZfdA, lvi (1919), 197. 

2^ Emfuhrung, Hartmann von Aue, Erecllwem, p 20. 

22 Studien uber Freude und Tr^ren bei mittelhockdeutschen Dichtern, Von Deutscher Foeie- 
rey, Bd 12 (Leipzig, 1932), pp 95 ff. 

22 Cf. Naumann’s mterpretation* “hofische Gnade” (Einfuhrung, p 19) 
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forms of froude to which Korn particularly calls attention^^ are already 
present in Chretien and in richer, more dynamic manifestation 

Erects convalescence offers a brief example of the modification and re- 
versal that occurs in the joy-theme. In Chretien, gaiety evidently consti- 
tutes one of the primary requisites for good nursing (5113-15) In Hart- 
mann, the king's sisters tend Erec out of the kindness of their hearts, and 
it is due to this cardinal virtue that they a.ie frd und . . gemeit (7212-13). 
Enide's delight over her husband's recovery, culminating in sensuous con- 
nubial joy (‘'Or fu acolee et beisiee/ . . . Or ot sa joie et son delit,/Que 
nu a nu sont an un lit . . . "5245-56), is completely lacking in Hartmann. 
The same theme recurring in a description of the intricate ivory work- 
manship of the saddle (Dido received Aeneas “a grant joie an son 
lit . 5340), is softened and chastened (Dido received Aeneas “in 

ir gnade,” 7556). Leave-taking from Penefrec, which means home-going 
to Erec and Enide, brings, in Chretien, new joy Enide is jotanz et hee 
(5299). Joyously she mounts the new piebald palfry. Joy expresses itself 
indirectly m the graceful, almost dance-like formality of the final fare- 
well (5606-11). The clear element of rejoicing inherent in this episode is 
almost completely submerged in Hartmann by intolerably long-winded 
motivations and descriptions Enide 's pleasure in the horse is interrupted 
by an account of the violent grief of the original owner^® at having his 
horse stolen (7394-7424). Emphasis is laid, not on Erec's happiness and 
temporary relaxation, to which by now he has earned a full right, but on 
his longing to be away, a longing that becomes exaggerated and amounts 
almost to physical suffering: “als er m einem walde/waere §-ne obe- 
dach,/eine ^n alien gemach,/da den unfalschen degen/beide wint unde 
regen/vil s6re muote ... die vierzehn naht, daz ist war,/duhten in als 
manec j4r," (7244-60). 

The treatment of the old vavassor illustrates the shift from pride to 
shame in the later version In his inordinate, albeit touchingly naive 
pride in his daughter, Chretien's well-nigh destitute vavassor boasts that 

27 op at , p 95 ff a) “TatsacHicli ist die Freude der Gesamtheit der Artusnttersciiaft 
prmzipiell unzerstorbar ” b) “Mitfreude an den gluckiiclien Einzelschicksalen der 

Artushelden ” c) “Der hofische Mensch freut sicb an Werten, die nicht zur Daseins- 
notdurft geboren, an der Welt des astbetisch Schonen, an Dichtung und Musik {Erec 
2151 ), am sportlichen Spiel {Erec 2155 ), am Tanz (Free 8063 . ) . . ” Nega- 

tively Korn describes this froude Aber diese Freude ist nicht die naive, problemlose homer- 
ische Dasems-fulle und -uppigkeit. XJnter der glanzenden Oberflache strablender Freude 
liegen tragische Abgrunde verborgen ’’ How much lett not only hes hah hidden, but actually 
breaks out and extmgaishes froude^ becomes evident when one compares the two texts 

28 Spamaay, op cit , i, p 98 suggests for this passage a variant source Cf . also Zenker, 
ZfSpr , XLvni (1926), 3 ff 
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there is no baron in the country who would not gladly take her to wife, 
but that he is reserving her for gretgnor enor — ^^for is her beauty to be 
matched anywhere? Her accomplishments exceed her beauty. God never 
made anyone so wise . . . ” (533-546). Chretien’s vavassor as host de- 
mands that Enide curry the guest’s horse (so too in Hartmann), but, m 
conformity with the enor of the house, that she also remain the grand 
lady, observe the social amenities, lead their guest by the hand to the re- 
past. This vavassor graciously accepts for his ragged daughter the hand 
of a mighty king’s son: ^^ma bele file vos presant” (676). Hartmann of- 
fers, instead of the overweening boast concerning Enide’s merits,^® 
merely: ^^ir geburt was ine schande” (438). Not only is the Germanic 
understatement^® in contrast to Chretien’s vaunting conspicuous but 
even more so the use of the word schande. The poverty of Coralus, Hart- 
mann’s vavassor, is kept secret from the world for agonizing shame 
(413-426)- '^dem wirt was diu arbeit/die er von grozer armuot leit/da 
wider sueze als ein mete/d^ engegen und im diu schame tete.” So keenly 
does Coralus feel the sting of poverty that he believes the strange knight, 
Erec, is jeering (531) or joking (545) when he offers to marry Enide. 
Hartmann’s Coralus actually becomes choked with tears of mortification 
(524-545). Erec himself upon entering the ruined castle is pained by a 
feeling that he may be disturbing the old vavassor (292). He turns scham- 
rot at being obliged to ask for a lodging (302), blushes again at the humili- 
ation of his host (559). There are reciprocal waves of scham.®^ 

In both these passages Hartmann is undoubtedly underscoring morals: 

23 To the ehmination of the father’s boastfulness Bartsch {op cii p- 181), called attention 

S3 dne schande is probably Hartmann’s characteristically lowered version of non tgnoUUs. 
Cf. Alfred Hubner, ^‘Die *‘mhd Ironie” oder die Litotes im Altdeutschen,” Palaestra, 
CLXXi, 14 “Die Litotes oder mhd Ironie ist erne gememgermanische, im mdh. auffallend 
stark hervortretende Stileigentumhchkeit ” 

In contrast to these two extremes (enor in Chr6tien and scham in Hartmann) the cor- 
responding passage m the Erex Saga, edited by Gustaf Cederschiold (Copenhagen, 1880), 
pp 5 ff , reveals natural digmty. Stress is laid here on the love-theme, the power of the sud- 
den, unknown emotion, which causes the maiden to marvel m sweet bewilderment at her- 
self, to forget to take over the care of the guest’s horse In the Scandinavian version the old 
husbondi himself, seeing all, unnoticed leads the horse away. When the stranger asks for 
Evida’s hand, the kusbondt lets the decision rest with his daughter “ef j?at er hennar vili” 
and again ” ok nfi segi h6n sin vilja’” (Neither Chretien nor Hartmann allows Enide any 
voice in the matter.) The Old Norse husbondi offers a frank explanation of his poverty with 
no trace of humihty, “Recessiveness” is apparent here only m the ON htotes (a trait even 
more characteristic for the sagas than for Hartmann’s MHG; cf. also Lee M Hollander, 
“Litotes in Old Norse,” PM LA, Lin (1938), 2-3: “Enn ]?ess vaentir mik, at af viti og 
kvennligum hstum hafi mm ddttir eigi sitJr enn vaenhk ” In the Welsh Mabinogion, which 
is here mamly interested in the impressions of decayed wealth and the story behind the 
old knight’s poverty, both extremes are also lacking 
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zuht, mdze,^^ diemuot^^— to some extent in contrast to Chretien’s aesthetic 
aims. But the issue is not clear-cut. Chretien at times also champions 
morals and refinement in the matter of sensuousness.^^ Furthermore, 
^'aesthetic” must be taken m its primitive as well as its applied sense. 
Hartmann was introducing into his ^'Ritterspiegei” the new ideals of 
chivalry, cantas, misericordta.^^ The spirit of the chanson de geste^^ was 
being repudiated, and it is possible that the new ethos may account for 
the presence of a considerable part of the hit in the MHG text, Hart- 
mann feels that he must thoroughly demonstrate the capacity of the ideal 
knight for erbarmde. There is, however, over and above this at times an 
actual Schwelgen %m Schmerz The acute sufferings of Chretien’s Enide at 
the hands of Count Onngles corresponds in Hartmann to a rationalized 
courting of blows (Chretien 4842-52, Hartmann 6551-85). Again, the 
violent grief of the French Enide over the apparently lifeless body of her 
husband corresponds in the MHG version to long-drawn-out sorrow, a 
veritable Buhhn with Death (Chretien 4608-4739, Hartmann 5738- 
6300). This is more than long-suffering humility. Characteristic is also 
the expression ‘^wan daz si ze liebe ir leit/in ir herzen verkerte” (3450- 
51), though Hartmann expressly states ^^als si ir diemuot Mrte” (3452). 
Hartmann intends, first and foremost, to excite pity, teach humility, only 
both he and his heroine yield incidentally to the strange, almost Baroque 
pleasures of suffering. Hartmann’s affinity for hit (and scham) is as great 
as Chretien’s ioi joie (and enor) and this predilection in Hartmann ap- 
pears consistently throughout the whole romance, both in the passages 
that differ in content from Chretien and in those that cannot conceivably 
derive from any other source. 

Undoubtedly, personal and nationaP’^ characteristics as well as the 
international-chronologicaP^ factor must be invoked to explain the diffei- 

32 This is the MHG version of the Aristotelian mean between extremes Cf also Ehris- 
mann,” ‘^Ritterliches Tugendsystem,” Zfda, im (1919), 151; Ehnsmann, GeschtcMe, n, 

11, 1, p 164, Hans Naumann, Eofische Ktdfur (1929), p 4, H. Hempel, “Franzosischer und 
deutscher Stil,» GRM (1935), pp 6, 70. 

33 Cf J Schwietering, Dte Demutsformel miUelhochdeutscher Ihchter, Ahhandlungen der 
konigUchen Gesellschafl der Wissenschaftenzu Goitmgefij phMogisch-historirSche Klasse^ n F , 
Bd. xvn, 3 (1931), pp 35, 55, for the manifestation of Demut in general, and in particular 
in reference to the expression tumher knehl 

3^ Cf Cohen, op cU pp 33 ff , 129, 132 

33 See Juhus Schwietering, “Der Wandel des Heldenideals in der epischen Dichtung des 

12. Jahrhunderts,’’ ZfdA, lxiv (1927) 

33 Cf Foerster, Kriskan von Troyes^ Worterbuch zu se%nen sdmilichen Werken (1914), 
p. 55 “Kristians Erec steht den chansons de geste noch sehr nah ” 

3^ Cf Hempel, Franzosischer und deutscher Ski, p 8 ff ; Scherer, Geschichie p 162 

33 Cf W. Kellermann, Altdeutsche und altfranzdsiscke Literatur, GRM 26 (1938), p. 8 
“Jener Zustand relativer Einheit . aber verschiedene Tonungen . . 
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ences between the two romances.^® In what follows we shall attempt to 
point out in episode after episode how the emotions of joy and pride in 
Chretien become transformed by Hartmann’s ethical/^^ religious and 
pedagogical conceptions 

Since Hartmann’s parallel to the joyous opening scene m Chre- 
tien’s Erec has been lost, it is necessary to begin with the encounter be- 
tween the queen’s party and the dwarf Here various degrees of pride are 
evidenced in Chretien. The unknown knight Yders, through his dwarf, 
is guilty of orguel (243). Enor justifies the proud bearing of the maid and 
of Erec. Wounded pride stirs the queen, even more Erec at the lashing by 
the dwarf. At the same time Erec hastens to assert that he is blameless 
(239), the honte that he experiences evidently is merely external. In con- 
trast to this, Hartmann’s Erec suffers agonies of shame (105-27), though 
he actually receives milder physical chastisement than Chretien’s The 
word scham or schande occurs five times (105, 109, 111, 115, 121) as 
against one example of honte In the settlement of the quarrel, we find 
buoze (1004, 1221, 1245, 1278) and nuwe (1224, 1227), expressions of self- 
debasement and humiliation that characterize Hartmann’s defeated 
knight Yders. 

In the ruined castle, m Chretien, a chorus of rejoicing breaks out when 
Erec, the king’s son, asks for Enide’s hand. Erec’s victory over Yders af- 
fords legitimate occasion for a heightened outburst of joy, evidenced in 
vocabulary (within 71 lines, 1247-1318, the words joie, hee occur 10 
times) and in hyperbole (1248). Honor and pride are stressed here almost 
as strongly as joy, both m word and motif: (a) the count seeks the grant 
enor (1265) of Erec’s company, (b) Erec gallantly emphasizes the grant 
enor that the old vavassor has conferred on him by giving him his daugh- 
ter (1271-75, 1323), (c) Erec boasts of the castles that he will donate his 
father-in-law in return, (d) Emde is thrilled by her conquest of enor et 
joie et seignorage (1311), (e) Erec’s pride probably dictates his lefusal of 
clothes for Enide and his decree that she be dressed only by the queen and 
in the queen’s garments, his pride in Enide’s beauty may also motivate 
this decree^^* (f) strong clan pride, at first deeply wounded by the pros- 
pect of Enide’s departure in ragged garments, demands the acceptance 
of the valuable palfry (1359 ff.) In the parallel passage in Hartmann, re- 
joicing is far less pronounced and hyperbole is hardly present. The insist- 

s® Cf. Naumann, Einfuhrungj p. 14, “ . die Nation, die Generation, and das Indivi- 
duum’’ as contributory factors 

Schwietenng {Der Wandel, p 140) has pointed to erharmde as the ethical factor in the 
transformation of the joie de la cort episode, adding “Es hesse sich im Emzelnen zeigen, 
wie Hartmann von diesem ethischen Aspekte aus umgestaltend in seine Vorlage emgriff 

Cf W Meyer-Lubke, '^Crestien von Troyes Erec und Enide,*’ ZffSpr,^ XLiv (1917), 
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ent reiteration of the word joie, reminding one of the pealing of bells/^ 
corresponds to the limited use of more varied, graduated words (Jroude^ 
wunne, saelecltche); extensive joy becomes restricted, but also intensive, 
pride and honor pale Erects almost arrogant treatment (m Chretien) of 
the proffers of hospitality from the count (1284 ff ) has no direct counter- 
part Erec’s boastful promises of superb gifts (e g. of the castle of Roadan, 
dating from the days of Adam) almost disappear. On the other hand, 
elements of modesty and humility are introduced The vavassor bows 
down to Erec’s feet in acknowledgment of the gifts — undoubtedly a 
matter of etiquette for the punctilious Hartmann. While Chretien’s 
Enide does her utmost openly to manifest her joy (1513-18), Hartmann’s 
heroine shamefacedly (bhuclich^ 1319) rests the head of her combat- 
weary knight in her lap BhucUch is her attitude to Erec on the ride away 
from home to Arthur’s castle (1487). Chretien’s Enide, on the same oc- 
casion, returns Erec’s sensuously longing glances with equal frankness 
(1498) Hartmann also states explicitly that his heroine rejoices over the 
outcome of the joust primarily for the sake of ‘hr lieben man” (1383), 
secondarily on account of the honor accruing to herself 

Grief at parting is, to be sure, more violent in Chretien, amounting to 
a veritable deluge of tears, eight times within seventeen lines (1460-77) 
the word plorer occurs versus only two instances in Hartmann (weinende, 
trachen, 1455-79) It is significant, however, that m Chretien only the 
parents weep, while in Hartmann, Enide also weeps bitterly (and duti- 
fully, 1455-59) The effect of the flood of tears in Chretien is furthermore 
offset by Enide’s manifest joy over the sparrow-hawk (symbolising 
honor) and by the spirit of rejoicing of the whole company, both traits 
lacking in Hartmann 

The arrival of the couple at Arthur’s court gives rise to a paean of joy. 
The queen experiences grant jote (1535), the whole court is full of joy 
(1536), all conjoient with Erec and his pucele In one short passage the 
word (or leesce) occurs six times (2039-71) In order to increase the 
rejoicing over the wedding, Arthur commands that one hundred vassals 
be prepared and magnificently equipped for knighthood. AU merriment 
seems to be centered at Arthur’s court (2035-38), acrobats, jugglers, 
story-tellers, singers, whistlers, musical instruments (harp, rote, fiddle, 
flute, shawn) are gathered from far and near Maidens dance, vie with 
one another in making merry. No doors or wickets are closed. The joy of 
feasting is climaxed m “la joie et le debt qui fu an la chanbre et el lit” 
(2071 ff.) 

In the parallel passage in Hartmann the passionate 70 ^^ de mvre is lack- 

^ Cf H Hempel, “Franzosischer und deutscher Stil im hofischen Epos/’ GEM, xxm 
( 1935 ), 9 . 
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ing. The corresponding words for joy (Jrd^ froude^ froeltchen) are reduced 
in number. Rejoicing at the wedding is hampered by inhibitions or pe- 
dantic etiquette Hartmann is overzealous in proving the gentility of his 
guests (2127-32, 2140), Negatives becloud the effect of jollity: er- 

schien kein armuot” (2127), ^^sus wart dk truren bedaht’’ (2144); ^^dd 
wart nieman geschant^’ (2189). The description of brawls among the 
minstrels and the swache diet (2185) that did not take place is here so 
vivid (2165-90) that one forgets the pure joy which Hartmann set out to 
describe. In Chretien, the elation felt on Enide’s arrival at court is given 
positive, concrete form by magnificent gifts, wherin the pride of the 
giver is inescapable, e.g. in the queen^s words on tendering to Enide one 
of her lavish presents : ^^cest bliaut,/Qui plus de gemt mars d’arjant vaut/ 
. . . Une autre foiz vos donrai plus ’’ (1635-40). Enor redounds both to 
giver and recipient. The magnificent presents dispatched by Erec to 
Enide’s parents bring grant jote et grant enor (1900) Hartmann character- 
istically excuses himself for his modest description of Enide’s beauty and 
garments with the statement that he is a tumber hneht (1602).'*^ The pres- 
ents sent old Coralus are reduced in quality and quantity: the five pack 
animals, loaded with gold, silver and furs m Chretien (1853 ff .) become 
two in Hartmann (1805 ff.) with a correspondingly decreased expression 
of pleasure, “d6 wart der edel man ergetzet” (1830). The charming, 
blushing bashfulness of Chretien’s Enide on finding herself the center of 
attention at the dazzling court (1751-58) not only reappears in Hart- 
mann, but is exploited and extended. Bashfulness becomes shame over 
poverty-stricken clothing. Poverty, personified, covers its head for shame 
and flees its lodging (^^Nu bedaht dm frouwe Armuot / von gr6zer schame 
daz houbet / von ir huse si fldch,” 1578-83). 

While Chretien presents the tournament celebrating the wedding 
briefly in flashing color, clashing sound and proud feats of valor (2135- 
2293), Hartmann lengthens the episode almost four times (2247-2824), 
mainly by the inclusion of a broad ethical and philosophical foundation, 
demonstrating the humility, the consciousness of inferiority in Erec, the 
ideal knight. On the eve of the tournament Hartmann’s Erec flees the 
throng of thoughtlessly joyous knights (2377 ff.). He is diffident, even 
fearful of the outcome of the contest; ^^er vorhte den langen itewiz 
[ = dauernde Schande]” (2257). He is diffident about accepting too much 
from Arthur, lest he be considered grasping (2270-71), again he evades 
Arthur’s liberality “als stner schame tohte” (2274). He accepts only what 
is compatible with his station (2275-83). Erec’s humility is further evi- 
denced in his trust in God (vs. the French Erec’s trust in himself). He also 
attends mass before the tournament (2488-2500), an episode lacking in 
Chretien. 

^ Cf. Scbwietering, Ihe DemiUsformel miUelhocMetitscher DicUer, pp 37, 55. 
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The home coming to Carnant affords Chretien a new and natural oc- 
casion for spontaneous, demonstrative rejoicing (2329-2405). Hartmann 
shows considerably less exuberance (2877-2922). Outward symbols of joy 
— music, mint-strewn, rush-strewn-streets, carolling bells — all the visual, 
aural and olfactory signs are lacking in Hartmann. The word froude (or a 
synonym) occurs five times in Hartmann versus the eleven times of 
Chretkn^s joie^ deht^ etc. 

Though Hartmann tends to exploit the element of sorrow present in 
Chretien, the scene portraying Enide’s grief over Erects uxoriousness and 
the break between husband and wife offers an outstanding exception. 
Hartmann cuts this pivotal scene surprisingly short (Chretien 2463-2610, 
Hartmann 2998-3059).^^ Demonstrative sorrow is weakened, tears in 
Chretien are reduced to sighs in Hartmann; furthermore, words for sor- 
row (plorer, duel, pesance) occur eighteen times in Chretien, compared 
with eight in Hartmann. In addition, the deep sorrow of Chretien’s 
Enide is more convincing than that of Hartmann’s heroine. Hartmann’s 
Enide, on the other hand, experiences more shame than Chretien’s Enide 
at the disgrace of being blamed universally for Erec’s uxoriousness 
(Chretien 2558-60, Hartmann 2995-97, 3000-05, 3030-31) In Hartmann 
not only the court, but the whole country suffers from this schande A 
heavy pall of disgrace lies over all, ^^sin hof wart aller frouden bar / unde 
stuont n^ch schanden: / in dorfte liz fremden landen / durch froude 
niemen suochen” (2988-91), compared with Chretien, ^‘si conpeignon 
duel an avoient” (2443). The consciousness of schande even vents itself 
in curses in Hartmann, three times repeated (2992, 3022, 3031). 

The catastrophe is brought to sudden crystallization through Enide’s 
confession. A doubt seems to arise in Erec’s mind as to the depth of his 
wife’s love.^® La parole, wrenched from Enide in her sorrow, spoken in 
reality in a selfless attempt to save her husband from being slandered as 
recreant, constitutes her crime. Her own orguel, her presumption in utter- 
ing the word, at once confronts her (2606). Her orguel haunts her during 
her lone vigil beside her sleeping lord (3109-17). Again after Erec’s 
deathly swoon she blames herself for being outrageuse et foie. Chretien’s 
Enide, however, never lapses into humility She accepts her punishment 
frankly and freely. Not until after Erec’s swoon does it occur to Hart- 
mann’s Enide to accuse herself of hochmuot, and then only temporarily. 
Hartmann never allows his heroine to depart from diemuoL 

For an explanation see Eiirismann, GeschicUe^ n, ii, 1, p 166 

Cf. E Hoepffner, “Mati^re et sens dans le roman d’Erec et Enide,” AR, xvni (1934). 
A s umm ary of explanations offered by various critics concerning the much-discussed tum- 
ing-poiat in the work is also offered here and by S Hofer m “Die Problemstellung im Erec,” 
ZffPh , XLvm (1928) Professor Leo Spitzer, on the other hand, has stressed (m recent 
lectures on Erec) the importance of la parole, the spoken word, in medieval thought 
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Wounded pride in the two Erecs shows characteristic variations The 
French Erec dons openly and with elaborate care a magnificent coat of 
arms, and Chretien’s King Lac who, in spite of his anguish at losing his 
son is concerned mainly for the honor of the house, begs Erec por nchesce 
et por setgnone (2708) to take with him a company of knights, gold and 
silver and whatever else befits a nobleman Enide follows Erec’s lead 
heroically in observing pride and honor, conceals her own grief and does 
her utmost to show happiness (2680-84) Hartmann’s Erec, evidently 
under the weight of schande and scham, arms stealthily and hastily 
(3063-69) and resorts to subterfuges in order to slip away, “er wolde 
riten uz kurzwilen” (3060-61) 

The successive adventures upon which Erec embarks in order to 
test Enide and vindicate himself, again show the element of pride lela- 
tively stronger in Chretien, consciousness of disgrace, schande, stronger m 
Hartmann. The first remark of Count Galoam on hearing of the gallant 
bearing of the newly arrived knight (Erec) is characteristic* “Je pans et 
croi / Que il n’est pas plus biaus de moi.”^® Vainglory prompts him to arm 
for battle only with a shield and lance and to ride far in advance of his 
retainers. Orguel, however, he censures indirectly and naively when he 
taunts Enide with this sin m his attempt to seduce her. Hartmann’s 
count, on the other hand, shows no vanity He is inherently an upright, 
laudable man {htderbe unde guot, 3687), who falls a victim to frou Mtnne 
(3717). Instead of vainglory as cause for the ultimate downfall of the 
count, Hartmann posits sloth: because he rose too late and was hurried, 
his troops were not armed (4107) Evidently Hartmann with his didactic, 
rationalizing tendency wishes to score a double hit : to portray the dire 
results of the count’s yielding to frou Minne and to censure sloth. The 
motif, the early bird catches the worm (“verloren daz schoenste wip 
durch minen gemach,” 4088-89), vies clumsily with the main ethical con- 
ception of trtuwe Not only is pride in varying degrees lacking in this epi- 
sode in Hartmann, but schande and scham appear independently: (a) 
Enide concocts a lengthy tale of schaden unde schanden in order to escape 
Count Galoam (3842-94) , (b) the count is sure that schande will overtake 
him for his sloth, (c) he challenges and accuses Erec, because of Enide’s 
tale, ^^daz ir in disen landen / n^ch unser aller schanden / fuert ein edel, 
sxieze wip” (4173-75); (d) Erec answers, ^‘nu schamet inch” (4202), (e) 
Erec prays to God to help him escape the country “&ne schande”, (f) the 
surviving retainers of the count dare not noise the news abroad of the de- 
feat for fear of schande (4248). 

Radical differences in the exhibition of pride in the two texts are notice- 


Cf., however, Sparnaay, i, p 85. 
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able in the Guivrez adventure (Chretien 3663-3930, Hartmann 4272- 
4628). Pride amounts in the French version to arrogance, though accord- 
ing to Chretien’s standards orguel is not reached and merely exuberant 
jote de vivre is manifested. Tempestuously, without warning, the bantam- 
rooster knight, Guivrez, sallies forth on his great steed to attack Free 
Even when forced to surrender, Guivrez boasts of his riches and power* 
he IS king of the land, there is no baron far or near that does not do his 
bidding, no neighbor, however orguelleus, that does not fear him. Erec 
consciously and rightfully vaunts his own power in return: “Je me re- 
vant” (3880) No king or emperor, excepting Arthur, possesses such rich 
cities or strong castles as his father Lac Perhaps Guivrez’ pride is es- 
pecially striking — and amusing — due to the inverse proportion of this 
pride to its container In Hartmann,^^ all is toned down to mdze Nor 
could a real Hartmannian knight ever forget his manners in lust for bat- 
tle Hartmann’s Guivrez duly launches the joust with a ^Villekomen, 
herre” (4325) In return, Erec addresses the unknown dwarf-knight, 
‘‘ritter biderbe unde guot” (4349) After the battle there is no boasting on 
either side Instead, there is almost humility. In surrendering, Hart- 
mann’s Guivrez merely does honor to his adversary by saying that never 
before has he recognized an overlord. More significantly, Guivrez repu- 
diates pride of family. Personal valor and worth count, regardless of par- 
entage. ^'sus ist ez mir unmaere / wer din vater waere: / s6 edelet dich 
din tugent s6 . . (4455 ff.) Erec, on his side, mindful of erharmde^ is all 

sympathy. He presupposes that Guivrez will feel scham on being asked to 
disclose his identity (4469) and so proceeds gently. In both versions, each 
bandages the other’s wounds, but in Hartmann each also laments the 
other’s discomfort Again in the second encounter, after Erec and Guivrez 
have recognized each other, the French Erec accepts briefly and with 
dignity Guivrez’ apologies. ^^De cest forfet quites soiiez / Quant vos ne 
me conoissiiez” (5091-92). The MHG hero with exaggerated politeness, 
also prompted by his innate urge to console others, takes upon himself 
the whole blame for the encounter and goes into lengthy self-accusations 
(7009-22) : '^swelch man toerliche tuot / wirt es im gelonet . . . / ich 
tumber man / . . . von tumpheit muot gewan / . . . min buoze wart ze 
kleine / ... ich solde baz ze buoze stan ...” 

Joy of battle, flaming in the French Guivrez at the first encounter and 
also evident in the French Erec, is practically lacking in Hartmann. Com- 
bat for Hartmann’s Guivrez seems a sober occupation, and for Erec even 
this first encounter with the dwarf-king is a necessary evil, which he does 
his best to evade (4347-64), which he fears (4406-07) and in which he 

Zenker posits here Ms y source, ‘Weiteres zur Mabmogionfrage/' ZfSp, xrv (1919), 
65 
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seeks to save himself through hst, i e. the skilful use of his shield (4408- 
11). However, there is joy from another source in the Guivrez episode of 
Hartmann, joy over newly won friendship To be sure, Chretien’s Guiv- 
rez states: “Onques de rien tel joie n’oi / Con j’ai de vostre conoisance’’ 
(3892-93) and each adversary kisses and embraces the other. (In Hart- 
mann they merely clasp hands, 4493 ) But Hartmann’s Erec cements the 
new friendship by accepting Guivrez’ proffer of hospitality, and all in 
Guivrez’ castle rejoice, heartily welcoming the guests The one occurrence 
of the word jote corresponds to ten instances offrd or froude Again at the 
reunion of Erec and Guivrez the joy of friendship is more stressed by 
Hartmann than by Chretien (Hartmann 6991-7029, Chretien 5063-92). 

In the next adventure, Erec’s encounter with Keus, the theme in both 
texts is : pride comes before a fall Chretien, however, characteristically 
accents the pride, exaggerating it into orguel, whereas Hartmann stresses 
the fall, the schande and the scham, Blusteringly, Chretien’s Keus ad- 
vances upon Erec, seizes his reins, commands him to come to Arthur. He 
shows himself akin to Yders’ uncouth dwarf, is therefore branded as 
ofguelleus et estout, ignominiously defeated and quickly dispatched. Hart- 
mann’s Keiin^® is similarly guilty of braggadocio: ‘hch weiz wol . , . / 
daz ich frum bin” (4693-94), but his defeat is more emphasized. He lies 
like a sack under his horse. Repeatedly the word schande or its equivalent 
is heard: ^^mich hit uf solhe schande / hie briht min zageheit” (4763-63, 
see also 4741, 4752, 4767, 4787, 4798, 4804-05) In fact,Keiin’s disgrace 
seems so unbearable to him that he varnishes the account of his sche- 
meliches maere (4839) on returning to court, turns his schande into a joke, 
and so escapes derision. Chretien’s Keus, on the other hand, goes straight 
to the king’s tent and tells him the whole truth (4076-77) 

In the Cadoc adventure, various degrees of pride are also noticeable, 
but again with characteristic modifications in Hartmann. The two giants 
m Chretien are definitely guilty of orguel in their blustering retorts to 
Erec. Pride comes to the fore in Erec’s treatment of Cadoc after the 
rescue. He refuses haughtily to divulge his name (which would seem to be 
due to more than Chretien’s wonted love of mystification), though he lays 
no light weight on his own importance. In Hartmann the crude bragga- 
docio of the giants is more in conformity with their brute strength and 
low station; they taunt Erec with ‘%laffen” (5476). Erec assumes that 
these giants are capable of shame: ^'So mohtent ir luch immer schamen” 
(5468) (compare this with the French Erec’s stern accusation of viltance). 
Throughout the preliminaries to the fight Chretien’s Erec quickly drops 
civility, whereas Hartmann’s Erec is, as usual, politeness itself (5435- 

Zenker, “Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage,” ZffSpr, xLvm (1926), 19, here posits a y 
source, a different Keu tradition, which deals more kindly with the seneschal. The scham 
and the schande^ however, are undoubtedly the contribution of Hartmann, the moralist. 
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44, 5456-74). Toward Cadoc, Hartmann’s hero shows no trace of pride, 
instead only tactful sympathy. He not only reveals his name, but even 
goes so far in his effort to comfort his enemy, as to admit^® and possibly 
invent for himself frequent defeats, defeats more ignominious than Ca- 
doc’s (5673). Manliness and knighthood are, in fact, not often to be at- 
tained without scham (5671). 

The element of le^t in the Cadoc adventure is increased in Hartmann, 
not only through the greater intensity of hit as such, but through the in- 
jection of leit into froude, Chretien’s forlorn damsel tears her clothing, her 
face, her hair (4333-35) Hartmann’s tears herself until her body and 
clothing are covered with blood (5319-25), and the violence of her sor- 
row almost prevents her from speaking. Hartmann calls upon the whole 
world to have pity on her. Words indicating sorrow occur more frequently 
in the MHG text (sixteen times in Hartmann vs. eight m Chretien) and 
are more varied (jammerlichen grtmme^ wuefen^ erbarmeltcken rmfen^ be- 
kumbertj klage^ riuwige hende, swaere, smerzen^ weinen^ sufi). Even when 
Cadoc is rescued, the damsel’s joy over regaining her knight is mixed 
with sorrow.®^ The rejoicing of Hartmann’s Cadoc is likewise restrained. 
Hartmann feels rightly that Cadoc’s sufferings are too crucial and recent 
— in both versions Cadoc’s flesh hangs in shreds — to permit such a sud- 
den outburst of joy over the rescue as that of Chretien’s knight at the 
sight of the disemboweling of the giant 

In the next adventure pride again oversteps all bounds in the person of 
Cringles, Count of Limors. Self-conceit causes this character within a few 
moments after he has first seen Enide, grieving beside the apparently 
lifeless body of her husband, to offer himself crudely as a substitute 
(4700-04). To be sure, medieval custom and law might excuse him to 
some extent He constantly stresses, however, the great honor which 
Enide would derive from their union, an honor tangibly expressed by 
riches (4795, 4803). He tactlessly and frequently reminds her of her 
poverty: “Sovaingne vos de quel poverte / Vos est granz nchesce aov- 
erte” (4799-4800, cf. 4801-4811). Enide’s passive resistance necessarily 
amounts to an insult to this brow-beating arrogance. 

Cf Sparnaay, i, 102, m reference to parallels with Wolfram^s Parziml “Oriius ist von 
ihm [Erec] vor Prurin (134, 12) besiegt worden, hat ihn aber spater vor Kamant (134, 
15/17) aus dem Sattel gehoben Den Kampf vor Prurin erwahnt auch der Erec (257S ff ), 
von Erecs Niederlage weiss er mchts, vielleicht jedoch weil Chrestien es vermied uber die 
Schmach semes Helden zu berichten ” The attitude both of Hartmann and of Chretien 
would seem to be characteristic here 

Cf Karl Kom, Studien uber ^^Freude und Tr^rerd^ hei mtUelhochdeutschen DtcMern, 
Von deutscher Poeierey^ Bd 12 (Leipzig, 1932), pp 16-17, concerning the “kontrastiemden 
Affekte/^ the “Freud-Leid-Fuhlen,” already in “fruhhofische Zeit,” 

Cf Gustave Cohen, op cit , p 148 Cf. also Sidney Pamter, French Chivalry (Balti- 
more, 1940), pp 101 ff 
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Chretien here regales us with an extravaganza, a bully who takes for 
granted that he is irresistible by virtue of enor et nchesce, a bully whose 
forceful wooing also was intended to demonstrate Enide’s faithfulness. 
Similarly, naive vanity in his own physical charms makes of Galoain a 
extravagant figure. Hartmann in his charity to all — also m his adherence 
to mdze — presents us instead with two mediocrities, two Biedermanner 
(3687-95) Both sm, not through obnoxious qualities, but through the 
working of an outside power , Minne (3717-20, 6339). In Chretien, 
furthermore the arrogant tactlessness of Cringles’ wooing forms an amus- 
ing contrast to the considerate framing of Erec’s request for Emde’s 
hand, Erec had stressed the enor that the destitute old vavassor was con- 
ferring on him These rich variations, high-lights of honor and pride in 
Chretien, disappear in Haitmann 

Besides, Chretien’s Cringles is only an unconscious tool of God, sent to 
save Enide from self-destruction (4672-74, 4680). Hartmann’s is a con- 
scious emissary of the Deity, a fact which tends to exclude mere vanity 
(6122, 6129, 6250-51) He is also more considerate of his retainers and 
calls for their advice before taking any step (Chretien 4750-59, Hart- 
mann 6186-6210) He exhibits only moderate self-evaluation (“si ist mir 
gnuoc wol geborn,” (6201), and he seeks to comfort Enide “s6 man den 
friunt nich leide sol” (6214): “If you could restore him to life by weep- 
ing, we would all help you lament” (6235-38, cf Chretien 4796-98). He 
is also more patient m his efforts to win her over by kindness, e.g. by 
tempting her to eat (6358-78) Hartmann’s Cringles is, in fact, all that a 
twelfth-century knight might be expected to be under similar circum- 
stances — up to the point when frou Minne and the protracted, appar- 
ently senseless obstinacy of Enide (exaggerated by Hartmann) drive him 
to distraction Not until then does he indulge in humiliating reminders to 
Enide of her poverty. From this time on, Flartmann’s Cringles exceeds 
Chretien’s m arrogance. Chretien’s tirade, poverte-nchesce (4792-4813), 
is extended to three times its length (6446-6505, becoming a lengthy 
exercise in scholastic dialectics). Hartmann’s count also turns boorish, 
calls Enide “ubel hut” (6523), strikes her until she bleeds (Hartmann 
6522, 6578 vs Chretien 4826, 4842) Undoubtedly Hartmann, another 
“Frauenlob,” is here seeking to exalt his heroine’s sufferings as he does 
elsewhere. 

Erec’s conduct toward Enide after the marital rift shows similar di- 
vergencies The difference in the initial reaction of wounded pride has al- 
ready been mentioned Chretien’s Erec, concealing from the court the 
insult he has received, dons a full panoply of pride. Hartmann’s Erec, on 
the contrary, seeks to hide himself and sneak away. During the long 
series of trials that follow, Erec’s rebukes to Enide (m Chretien) reveal 
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the aggressive resentment of wounded pride. By her warnings she has 
again shown her lack of confidence in his valor Compare me pnsiez 
VOS mout petit” (2850) after the first warning and ^Vos gueires ne me 
pnsiez” (3001) after the second warning with the tirade of Hartmann’s 
Erec against Enide for her disobedience and the contrariness of women 
in general (3237-3275, 3403-3411) Even after Enide has saved her 
husband’s life, wounded pride is apparently still rankling ^To me pn- 
siez, / Ma parole mout despisiez” (3563), whereas ^^po me prisiez” is lack- 
ing in the parallel lines in Hartmann (4121-31) After Enide’s faithful 
love has been demonstrated by her conduct toward Count Galoain, pride 
continues in Chretien to function externally, playfully. With his tongue 
in his cheek Erec menaces Enide the next morning (Chretien 3518-3522, 
cf also 3486-78). At Guivrez’ approach he seems to enjoy watching her 
agony of fear for him and of him (3715-3764). Outwardly Erec is still all 
pride, inwardly now all tender love (3765-69), a contrast which is en- 
tirely lacking in Hartmann along with the sly humor of the whole scene.®^ 
The difference in the attitude of the two Erecs is striking in the scenes 
of reconciliation between husband and wife Chretien’s Erec pardons 
Enide* “Et se vos rien m’avez mesdite, / Jel vos pardoing tot et claim 
quite / Del forfet et de la parole” (4929-31) In Hartmann the tables are 
turned: Erec begs pardon of Enide for all the sufferings and trials that he 
has inflicted upon her (6794-98). On the other hand, Erec’s words to 
Enide before the reconciliation are actually more harsh in Hartmann; 
they become brutal Again, as in the case of the Count of Limors, Hart- 
mann probably wishes to emphasize Enide’s sufferings. While Chretien’s 
Erec confines himself for example to “I hate you for it” (3004), Hart- 
mann’s Erec goes so far as to say that he would take Enide’s life, if any 
honor were to be gained by slaying a woman (3408-11) Later the MHG 
‘^on pain of death” (4125, 4131) corresponds to the OF ‘‘chastise” (3566) 
Enide’s sufferings show similar divergencies in the two romances The 
poignant sorrow of Chretien’s Enide over the recreanhse of her husband, 
her keen remorse over her own orguel, have been mentioned above. Chre- 
tien’s Enide grieves over the turn of fortune’s wheel (2782-86, 2589-91), 
but even more over losing the love and companionship of her husband 
(2597-99, 2787-90) Lett in Hartmann’s Enide, however, tends to cower 
or sink into humility Enide becomes a Griselda, a sancta hmmhtas 
Sometimes her sufferings turn into a Schwelgen tm Schmerz or it strays off 

It IS possible, however, according to the opinion of Hermann Paul, ‘^Zum Erec,” 
FBB, III (1876), p 195, that this passage is fragmentary m Hartmann But a hint of this 
tone of sly mischievousness under a cloak of offended pride is already present m the French 
text in Erec’s conduct at the approach of the three robbers (^Erec le vit et sanblant fist 
/Qu’ancor garde ne s’an preist” and this is lacking m Hartmann. 
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into well-ordered metaphysical speculations Hartmann^s Enide, in 
happy days, is more bliuclich. She is also less active, less resourceful 
physically, ‘^plus douce,’’ as Piquet says At the chance meeting with 
Guivrez, when Erec is felled, Chretien’s Enide rushes forward, seizes the 
reins of the unknown assailant of her husband, curses him roundly and 
commands him to desist from attacking a wounded man, an action that 
calls forth praise from the assailant, Hartmann’s Enide throws herself in 
sorrow over the body of her husband, protesting gently and politely with 
a “nein^ ritter guot” (6945). 

The variations in Enide’s suffering may be illustrated by her response 
to the trials to which Erec in the two romances submits both her and 
himself. In the very first adventure (the sudden encounter with the three 
highwaymen) Chretien’s Enide quickly makes up her mind not to be 
cowardly, but to act, to warn her husband (2840-43) The French heroine 
shows self-reliance, “Deus” is merely a formula®^ After the horses are 
turned over to her, it is to be presumed that she does her work as a groom 
efficiently and not without satisfaction, since she herself feels that pun- 
ishment for orguel is only just Her all-night vigil, tending the horses 
(3088-3102), an incident found only in Chretien, seems to be a kind of 
free-born, self-inflicted punishment ^ Here the submissive, timid char- 
acter of Hartmann’s Enide, as compared with Chretien’s is noticeable. 
When faced with the dilemma, Hartmann’s Enide places her trust in God 
since ^‘woman’s heart is too weak” (3165); she fears that she will be 
'^orphaned” (3136-38); she resorts to dialectics which bring her to a 
realization of the worthlessness of her own life as compared with that of 
her liege lord (3166-72). Even when she summons up courage to warn 
Erec, she looks at him vorhtlichen. She accepts and suffers in womanly 
fashion, i e. meekly the humiliating hardships of being kneht: ^Vil wip- 
hchen si do leit/dise ungelernet arbeit” (3279-80) Hartmann in his com- 
miseration forgets that this was not an ‘‘ungelernet” hardship. 

Again in the second adventure, both Enides suffer fear and dismay, both 
feel that a warning will probably bring death, both analyze the situation 
Chretien’s Enide, however, resolves to face the worst out of a feeling of 
warm love: “If my lord were dead, there would be no comfort for me; I 
should be dead myself” (2971-73). Hartmann’s Enide lapses into meta- 
physics, fears not only losing her own life, but her eternal soul if she is 
remiss in observing triuwe to Erec (3366-69). Humility is clearly present 

Cf Felix Piquet, op cit , p 213, “non erat kic locus ” The reader is also reminded of 
the lengthy theological aiguments that pour freely from the lips of the untutored twelve- 
year old peasant girl in Der arme Hemrtch, Cf Piquet, p 321. 

Walther Kolz, “Erec und Enidens Lauterungsfahrt,” GRMj xvm (1930), 302, calls this 
“die erste wortlose Liebestat.” 
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in her consciousness of her previous poverty (3361) Again, as in the first 
adventure, she invokes the aid of God She speaks mit vorhten (3378) to 
Erec, while in Chretien she calls doucement (2983). The note of humility 
and suffering becomes even stronger after the new horses are acquired. 
The difficulty with which Chretien’s Enide manages the eight horses — 
mentioned m only one line (3078) — becomes a touching hardship for 
Hartmann’s Enide, described in over thirty lines. She “suffers this with 
gentle heart” (3446-47) Her humility,^® however, teaches her to turn suf- 
fering into pleasure — the first indication of Schwelgen im Schmerz. Emde’s 
sufferings are further exploited and hallowed by the circumstance that 
frou Saelde and God’s chivalry (gotes kovesckett, 3460) surround her, and 
that under her influence even the horses become gentle. 

That sorrow and suffering which come in fullest measure after Erec’s 
death-like swoon on the heath are also experienced by the two Emdes in 
quite divergent fashions In Hartmann this element of lett is expanded 
to four times its length in the OF version (Chretien 4605-4739, Hart- 
mann 5738-6176) and the vocabulary indicating sorrow is more power- 
ful The physical expressions of sorrow, however, are more vehement and 
spectacular in Chretien: Enide swoons twice between outbursts of grief 
while alone beside Erec, and several times later on the ride to the castle 
of Limors (4736) The voice of Hartmann’s Enide “goes completely to 
pieces” for grief, but she does not faint — on this occasion. (She does, how- 
ever, faint later, at a less opportune time when her husband is about to 
encounter the redoubtable Red Knight ) The various stages of mental 
affliction, on the other hand, have been vastly expanded in Hartmann 
Of importance in this connection is the intensification and metamorphosis 
of grief* Enide’s Buhlen with Death (the masculine Tod vs the feminine 
Mort facilitating the expansion of the idea already present in Chretien), 
the carpe diem exhortation to Death, Enide’s pointing the sword toward 
her breast “nach todes gelusten” (6112) — all showing morbid Schwelgen 
im Schmerz Theology also adds its weight to sorrow; Enide sinks into 
black despair in the realization that she not only has betrayed Erec (as 
in Chretien), but that she has “verlorn beide s§le unde lip (5940) Finally, 
grief is (briefly) vennnerlicht by the injection of Enide’s anguished fare- 
well to her parents (5972 ff ) The whole effect of leif is multiplied by the 
re-echoing in the forest, the reverberation even occurring twice (5749-51, 
6080-81). 

At the castle of Limors, the tears of Hartmann’s Enide fall so heavily 

Cf Dmbe, p 100 

57 Cf A E Schonbach, Ueber Hartmann von Aue (Giaz, 1894), pp 428 ff , on this pas- 
sage Altogether Schonbach offers a valuable analysis of Hartmann’s Erec^ particularly of 
the rehgious element 
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that they wet the table where she sits (6436-38, this detail is lacking in 
Chretien) At the same time, the element of reflection, MHG list, in- 
trudes again. Enide calculates that by provoking the count (6560), she 
will induce him to beat her to death; she proceeds to taunt him, scream- 
ing and throwing herself forward to receive more blows, taking a morbid 
delight in the pain This bastard joy-sorrow, comparable to the religious 
extacy of martyrdom, is completely lacking in Chretien, wheie Enide 
screams impulsively and spontaneously, thus retaining her dignity — and 
our respect. 

During the central portion of both romances Enide’s sorrow is an 
ever recurring, isolated note. With Erects awakening from his swoon 
Enide’s joy becomes merged with the common joy But that joy para- 
mount in Chretien, becomes at times in Hartmann even moie strongly 
and strangely blended with leit than before the marital rift Pride and 
shame here intertwine inextricably with joy and sorrow. 

Though the terms ]oie, lie are lacking, the reconciliation betweeen 
husband and wife during the ride away from Limors produces one of the 
most poignantly joyous scenes in Chretien’s whole romance The words 
^^ma douce soeur” express all, the new level of love, the mutual confidence 
that follows upon mutually shared trials, and after all the dark hardships 
the moon sheds its mellow light upon the lovers Hartmann’s Erec, on 
the other hand, in fleeing from Limors is perturbed by thoughts of the 
schaien and schande (6740) that may befall him, and Enide explains, allez 
weinende (6769), what happened while he lay unconscious.®^ The moon 
is absent Hartmann apologizes on Erec’s behalf for the fact that Enide 
must ride on the same horse as her husband (6733). Not until all is 
motivated and all rules of etiquette are observed (6703-06), can joy come 
into its own, and then of course this element is weakened 

In Chretien, the complete reconciliation of husband and wife leads, 
after Erec’s recovery at Penefrec, to the delights of physical reunion 
(^hiu a nu . . . delit . . ”), a theme re-echoed in the Aeneas-Dido motif 
of the saddle. The absence of this incident m the parallel passage in 
Hartmann may be construed as proof of Hartmann’s innate delicacy, or 
it might indicate the poet’s desire to avoid the danger of a repetition of 
Erec’s verhegen before all the trials are over The problem of Keuschhett 
in Hartmann’s Erec must, however, be regarded as a whole 

Various authors®® have considered Hartmann’s Erec more chaste than 

This (Erec’s inquiries and Emde’s explanation) in Hartmann is constiued by 

Zenker, ^‘Weiteres zur Mabmogionfrage,” ZfSpr , xlviii (1926), 28, as corresponding to 
a lacuna in Chretien But is Chretien much given to explanation? The schande and wemen, 
at all events, are probably Hartmann’s 

Cf eg Ehrismann, Geschchte, n, u, 1, p 166, ’^Piquet, p 205 
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Chretien^s Certainly, except in one sole instance (1860-70), evidently 
taken over from the French text, his Enide is more ^^Imclich, einer 
megde gelich’’ (1319-20), but also more passive, less enterprising in an 
emergency Hartmann’s Enide is, from the beginning, a kind of theo- 
logical ideal, the embodiment of humility and a person who, in time of 
danger, is motivated by the thought of the salvation of her own soul 
rather than personal love for her husband Etiquette restricts her further 
^'If no one had seen, it is not improbable that there would have been an 
exchange of caresses” (1850-53) Chretien’s Enide, on the other hand, is 
as capable of passion as Erec, a quality mentioned and demonstrated 
repeatedly in the text The sensuous joys of the bed are treated with no 
less frankness than other delights (cf . Enide’s promise®^ to Count Galoam, 
Chretien 3398-99 vs Hartmann 3891-94), although, according to Co- 
hen,®^ with considerably more refinement than by Chretien’s immediate 
predecessors. 

However, an evolution is discernible in the quality of love in Chretien’s 
romance, not only a purification,®^ but an enrichment The maiden Enide, 
suddenly elected and lifted from poverty to exalted station by the young 
king’s son is concerned at the conquest of the sparrow-hawk chiefly with 
the new enor et seignorage (1311) — a plausible human reaction®^ But 
Enide’s love is soon kindled and becomes ever deeper: with the marital 
rift, she experiences sorrow at losing her husband’s companionship and 
remorse at her own presumptuousness; with each new danger her fear 
for his person and her bravery on his behalf increase until in the last 
adventure at Brandigan she becomes so heroic as to inspire expressions 
in Erec of firm and beautiful love. Hartmann rises neither to the hot pas- 
sion nor the valiancy of tested love found m Chretien (cf Chretien 5827- 
63 with Hartmann 8816-72) He was probably both unwilling and unable 
to present the first, willing, but not capable of achieving the second®^ 
Unfortunately, the very lack m general of burning, self-forgetful love in 
Hartmann causes the reader to wonder how there could ever have been 
any real problem of uxoriousness in the MHG version 

In Hartmann, it is the pangs of desire that are stressed rather than the 
joyous fulfillment of love The passage applying to both lovers (^‘do einz 
daz ander an sach,/s6 was in beiden niht baz / dann einem habech, der im 

This unabashed offer of Chretien’s Enide, which refers to herseff, must, ho^-vever, be 
weighed against the fictitious tale of Hartmann’s Enide, which debases her husband’s char- 
acter, accuses him of rape (and ignoble birth) 

Op mt , pp 33 ff , 132 Qf x.olz, op at 

Kolz points to the fact that the whole matter was, to begin with, a convenient deal 

Cf. A Witte (on H Drube’s Hartmann und Chretien)^ Anzager pp 119-124, ZfdA, 

I XVIII (1931), on the question of wollen and konnen m Hartmann. 
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sin maz / von geschichten ze ougen bringet, / so in der hunger twinget 
. . , 1860-70), paralleling one m Chretien (2081-86), but lacking its 

context of universal sensuous joy, becomes merely an expression of 
crude animal desire, summed up in the unminced words: ^^jane wirde ich 
nimmer fr6 / ichn gelige dir bi / zw6 naht oder dri” (1872-74) Desire in 
Hartmann, however, may sublimate itself (as if the poet, suddenly aghast 
at his own daring, returned to zuht), and it then takes on a naive, touch- 
ing quality: “als6 d^ ein sunder kint / sich nach siner muoter sent . 
(1878-85) Enide may even appear as an angel to her lover — the reference 
to the hawk notwithstanding. But the pain of desire in its crudest form 
IS again apparent in Count Cringles, who feels that he cannot live without 
possessing Enide (6337-40) and yearns for a “vil guote naht mit ir^’ 
(6355) (cf. Chretien’s courtly: ^‘isnelment vuel ceste dame recevoir,” 
4752) 

At times, indeed the theme of sensuous love would seem to be of even 
greater importance in Hartmann than in Chretien. In the OF version 
sensuous love is given free rein in the wedding night at Arthur’s court, as 
well as at Carnant and at Penefrec and to a degree that Hartmann never 
could condone. Yet liartmann’s version of the verliegen is actually more 
extended thatn Chretien’s: not only are the long nights and mornings 
utilized by the lovers, but they arise merely to go to mass and breakfast, 
and afterwards return in haste to their bed until it is time for dinner 
(2930-52). However, here the motif of schande evidently is to be empha- 
sized At Penefrec all reference to sensuous love is lacking in Hartmann, 
but the theme reappears at Brandigan, and only in the MHG version. 
Chretien’s Enide spends this fatal night before the final dread joust in 
anguish over the danger confronting her husband. Hartmann’s pair 
‘^h^ten guote zite / d^ si ensament Mgen / und guoter minne phl^gen / 
unz in erschein der morgen” (8613-17), this in spite of the fact that Hart- 
mann’s Brandigan is made oppressive by the presence of the eighty 
mourners. If Hartmann feared verliegen at Penefrec, why did he not do so 
at Brandigan? The supreme test was still ahead. The reader may perhaps 
guess at the probable reason for not eliminating, but postponing this 
scene. 

Sublimated forms of sensuous joy are decidedly more in evidence in 
Hartmann than in Chretien. A mere hint in the invocation to Death of 
Hartmann’s Enide is expanded into Schwelgen and Buhlen, as already 
mentioned. The whole idea of the fierce sword-play between Erec and 
the Red Knight is expressed as herzm%nne: ^^si minten sunder bette: / . . . 
si sich kusten / durch die schilte ze den brusten ...” (9105-16) and is 
found only in Hartmann, not in Chr6tien. 

In summing up the problem of Keuschheit in Hartmann’s Erec^ one 
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must say that sensuous joy, as practically all other forms of joy, on the 
whole, appears curtailed and toned down, but that at times and at unex- 
pected moments the opposite of chastity is in evidence. 

The radical difference between Chretien’s Erec and- Hartmann’s can 
nowhere be seen so clearly as in the jote de la coH episode At the very 
first mention of the \Yoid.sjo%e de la cort there is in Chretien an immediate 
glad re-echoing of the word joie. It occurs four times within ten lines 
(5465-75), versus a single instance m the parallel MHG passage which is 
five tifnes as long (8000-55) Furthermore, Erec’s exclamation, “in joy 
there can be only good” (5466) here sums up his whole credo. The initial 
re-echoing becomes a re-iterated treble of joy (14 times within 200 lines, 
5465-5669) against the semi-concealed warning bass of sorrow {dolanz, 
emu, le ctter tne, me foist, desepere) Enor shares the treble with joie {enor 
et pris, 5623), beckoning onward. The notes of sorrow are strong and 
dramatic, as usual in Chretien (e g. the sympathetic villagers ^^sweat 
with anguish,” (5534), but joy has the last say. The mysterious 7^?^^ is 
epitomized for Erec by the bird-song, the Waldweben, on the magic island 
(5770), which seems to call 

Deeper sorrow and commiseration seem to express themselves in Hart- 
mann’s Evrains (8389 ff ) than in Chretien’s (5607) through the combina- 
tion of silence and words, compared with words alone in Chretien “der 
kunic em wile des gesweic; / das houbet im ze tale seic / ... in riuwen 
/ daz beswarte sinen sin . . . / ze jungest . . / . . sprach And 
even Enide adds her weight of leit, as Erec goes forth to meet the re- 
doubtable Red Knight She loses all control of herself, becomes deadly 
pale and swoons, so that her husband must stop and revive her Chretien’s 
Enide conceals her anguish, showing Erec a smiling face in order to 
encourage him onward to the supreme test (5829-30) It is furthermore 
characteristic that Hartmann’s Erec is inspired by this touching, weak- 
ling sorrow even as Chretien’s is spurred on by strong, heroic grief. 

Moreover, the motif of leit in the MHG text is greatly intensified by 
the presence at Brandigan of eighty widows®^ (8226-8358), all mourning, 
all wearing black. Sorrow is piled upon sorrow; to the individual old grief 
of each is added the sympathetic fresh sorrow of each at the probable 

Cf. E Philipot, ‘Tn episode dTrec et Enide,” Romania, xxv (1896), 289 ff 
gg Qf jj Hempel, ‘Tranzosischer und deutscher Stil im hofischen Epos,” GRM, xxm 
(1935), 193 

Sparnaay (i, p 100) calls attention here to lines 8200, 8240, m winch Hartmann refers 
to his source, his meister, Zenker, Wetteres zur Mahnogionftage, ZffSpr, XLvm (1926), p 
57 ff , hsts parallels in other works (numbers of fair mourners) and posits his y source It is 
quite possible that Hartmann is here dehberately following some one else, not inventing, 
but is his choice, in the first place, not significant? And is it, in the second place, not highly 
probable that the treatment, the exploitation of the theme, belongs to Hartmann? 
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fate of Erec and Enide (^^sahens den elenden man / mit j^mervarwen 
ougen an / und klageten sinen genaemen lip . , 8342-45) and m re- 

turn, the sympathetic grief of Erec at the unhappy lot of the mourners 
and at the fact that their presence in Brandigan has left so many lands 
^^frouden laere” (8304) 

Divergent emotions impel the two Erecs to enter Brandigan Hart- 
mann’s Erec is urged on (a) by a feeling of propriety, ^Vie zaeme uns 
daz, . . . / daz wir sus riten dan?” (7911-12), (b) by his own fear of 
eventual scham in case he did not face the peril (7987) , (c) by his trust in 
God (8042-44) ; (d) by consciousness that his own life is not of extreme 
importance in the world (8045-46). For Chretien’s Erec the lure of ad- 
venture is incieased in direct proportion to its danger (5430-32, 5644- 
46) He reacts immediately, positively, to the call that lies in the name 
lajoie de la cort. The same divergent emotions, dominant m the one per- 
son, submissive in the other, impel the two Erecs to carry on even after 
thay have been warned by King Evrains of mortal danger Hartmann’s 
Erec emphasizes the high renown of his opponent and his own inferiority 
(8542-48) He feels that if he falls, he will be “schiere verklaget” (8571) 
Hartmann’s Erec and Enide go to mass, entreat God earnestly to save 
Erec’s life, an incident completely lacking in Chretien. Directly before 
the joust Hartmann’s hero rests his confidence in God* ^ God is as he 
always was, how often he has saved him to whom he would show mercy 
If he will, I shall surely be saved” (8855-58) Chretien’s Erec merely re- 
veals confidence in himself Extreme cautiousness shows itself (m Hart- 
mann) in the amusing little detail describing the abstemiousness of 
Erec’s breakfasting: “into a hen he bit three times, this seemed sufficient 
to him” (8648-49) He does drink, but this is to St. John to gain protec- 
tion against poisoning (8650-51). 

After victory has been achieved and the horn sounded, joy is in 
Chretien, as usual, demonstrative, active- “Nus n’l cesse ne ne repose / 
De joie feire et de chanter” (6168-69). It has moreover a cumulative, 
widening, infectious effect on. (1) Enide, (2) Guivrez, (3) the king, (4) the 
court, (5) the whole people It manifests itself in singing, even competi- 
tive singing, “Et chantoient par contan^on / Tuit de la joie une chanson” 
(6185-86) It inspires the ladies to compose a Lay to Joy (7187-88) 
Erec is finally “surfeited with joy” (6190). There is a constant reverbera- 
tion of the Y^oidjote in the text (6147-91) In Hartmann no immediate, 
spontaneous joyous reaction occurs It takes Hartmann’s people some 
time to convince themselves i]iz.tjoiede la cort really has befallen them 
King Ivreins, mindful of his manners, leads Enide by the hand A lower 

Cf H Hempel, ^Tranzosischer und deutscker Stil m kofischen Epos,” GRM, xxiii 
(1935), 8, for ^Tntfaltung ” 
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pitch of musical inspiration is indicated (9652-59), The people ruofen 
mainly (though there is, to some extent, from wtcgesang)^ as compared 
with Chretien’s who chantoient There is a slightly solemn note mixed m 
with the joy, both in the references to the dark past and m the w^ording 
of the felicitations (9668-77) “Hie was die wunne manecvalt” (9678), 
but joy does not overflow as in the OF text. This restrained passage 
(9621-78) constitutes the high tide of rejoicing in the joie de la co?t epi- 
sode in Hartmann, w^hereas the parallel passage m Chretien marks merely 
the first of three waves of joy (6162-6191, 6327-6363, 6363-6410). 

In both versions of the jote de la cort episode the Red Knight’s damsel 
introduces a note of sorrow In both, grief changes to joy when the maid 
discovers that Enide is her cousin But the transition to joy is more ra- 
tionalized and laborious m Hartmann Chretien’s maiden reverts spon- 
taneously to joy — the poet’s natural element The sum of joy is furthei- 
more increased in Chretien by Enide’s account to her cousin of how joy 
and honor came into her life through Erec, her trials and sufferings are 
characteristically overlooked In her recapitulation of the past, the same 
technique of expanding, radiating joy-waves is used as at the blowing of 
the horn- “My mother felt great joy, all who knew it were happy, our 
relatives as far as they stretch” (6296-98) In chronicling this outburst 
of joy, Hartmann merely says “manec wehselmaere / sagten si d6 beide / 
von liebe und ouch von leide” (9706-08). It is noticeable, incidentally, 
that leit is given as much importance as heb. It would seem, in Chretien, 
to be the desire of each individual to contribute to and heighten the com- 
mon rejoicing “For la joie croistre et monter” (6330), a lady slips awmy 
to tell the barons of the unexpected happiness of Mabmograms’ damsel 
Not only is this a case oijote feire but oijoie refetre There is mutual kiss- 
ing and embiacing In Hartmann, no wide-spread rejoicing over the new- 
found happiness of the damsel takes place. 

In the case of the festival celebrating Erec’s victory, a marked differ- 
ence IS again apparent between Hartmann and Chretien. The space al- 
lotted by each to actual jollity is noticeably dissimilar (Chretien 6363- 
6410, Hartmann 9753-77). In Chretien all the barons from far and near 
flock to the court as soon as they hear the good tidings. Honors are poured 
upon Erec. There is saluting and bowing, a spontaneous welling of joy 
(6380-81) All known instruments resound* “rotes, harpes, vieles, gigues, 
sautier et sinfonies et trestotes ies armonies” (6382-84) For three days 
the festival lasts Such crowds gather at the farewell that half a day would 
be consumed in bidding farewell to each (6392) Compared with this con- 
centrated, throbbing rejoicing, Hartmann’s four weeks’ festival exhibits 
but faint traces of spontaneous joyousness The guests who could be 
“brought, asked and forced to come” are assembled (9768). Chretien’s 
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medley of musical instruments is completely lacking. Instead, the nega- 
tive side — the fact that sorrow has been removed — is stressed (9772-77) 
Chretien^s insistent reiteration of words denoting joy has been toned 
down. 

The greatest difference between the two versions, however, lies in the 
overwhelming load of sorrow that exists only in Hartmann The heads of 
the vanquished are removed from the poles and duly buried with clerical 
rites Even after this, the presence of the eighty mourning ladies con- 
tinues to cast a heavy, constant gloom. The sole, daily office of these 
women is to grieve and lament (9804r-05). ^‘As the hare spurns the feed- 
ing-ground when hunted, so the fair mourners flee all connection with 
joy” (9806-10) Paradoxically, manifestations of soirow monopolize the 
interest in this de la cort episode. Erec may take part externally in 
the festival, but his heart is never free from sorrow (9781) His eyes fill 
with teais. It is only against his will that he and Enide ever leave the 
mourners at any time (9817) Erec “helps them be sorrowful” (9815). He 
is the ^‘barmherziger Held,” as Drube points out. 

Undoubtedly Hartmann has created or adopted®^ the eighty fair 
mourners for various well considered reasons : his rationalizing thorough- 
ness produces this formidable number which, in turn, furnishes graphic 
proof of Erects outstanding valor Erec is here called ^^der wunderaere” 
(9307) for the first time, since he has overcome the conqueror of at least 
eighty other knights Erharmde, always present in Plartmann, embraces 
greater numbers than ever before Triuwe, one of Hartmann’s cardinal 
virtues, becomes automatically multiplied by eighty Primal ily, how- 
ever, the /ef^-theme has here run away with Hartmann, as ihe joie-thtme 
so often does with Chretien The sympathetic rejoicing of Chretien’s 
court with the maid at her escape from sorrow is transfoimed and mag- 
nified gigantically into sympathetic sorrowing with the eighty figures, 
introduced mainly for this purpose Lett blots out all signs of joy m the 
landscape as Erec — heading the cavalcade of the eighty sorrowing women 
all dressed in black, all riding horses caparisoned in black — returns to 
Arthur’s court. In contrast to this, Chretien’s Erec and Guivrez “a joie 
lor voie tindrent” (6413). 

At Arthur’s court the return of Chretien’s Erec affords an ever wel- 
come occasion for a new outburst of rejoicing. There is donning of mag- 
nificent clothes (6456), happy bustling in preparation of the banquet 
(6445-48) In exuberant joy the king kisses Erec, Guivrez and Enide The 
queen like a bird flutters for joy about Erec and Enide (6466-69). Again 
it is the urge and duty of each and all to demonstrate joy (6470). The 

'Ureated or adopted,” depending upon whether one adheres to Foerster's or Zenker^s 
hypothesis. 
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return of Hartmann’s Erec, on the other hand, is completely dominated 
by the presence of the eighty mourners The main thought of the king (as 
well as of Erec) is to console these women in their grief, his greatest pleas- 
ure, to contemplate their uniform sorrow, the result of their faithfulness 
(‘'geliche klage, geliche riuwe, gelicher staete, gelicher triuwe . , ” 
9933-41) By bringing to court this eighty-headed contingent of beauti- 
ful, sorrowing women, representing tnuwe, Erec now achieves supreme 
and abiding honor, ''du solt von schulden immer sin / gepriset unde ge- 
eret: / wan du hast wol gem^ret / unsers hoves wunne” (9944-47). The 
king’s words form a benediction, answered by an amen by the court To 
be sure, the sorrow of the women is later turned into joy (9952-60), but 
the actual sight of proved, sorrowing tnuwe would seem to be the pri- 
mary source of Arthur’s elation, the anticipation of changing this sorrow^ 
into joy merely the secondary. 

How much the dueUlh.tmt is slurred and joie stressed by Chretien is 
apparent again on the occasion of King Lac’s death As the king is the 
fountain-head in the realm where it is the ofhce of each individual to con- 
tribute to the common joy, so, conversely, it behoves a king (Erec) to 
conceal his own sorrow (6524-27) Grief over his father’s death is shown 
only indirectly through paid masses and vigils in churches, through lavish 
gifts to clergy and charity 

Erec’s coronation provides the final orgy of rejoicing in Chretien. 
There is the joy of anticipation felt by Enide’s parents who “chevauchier- 
ent chascun jor a grant joie” (6581); the joy of Erec and Enide on seeing 
them The reciprocal nature of this joy is summed up m the significant 
compound verb antreconjoir (6594) Enide’s joy is revealed again when 
she sees her parents seated in high state (6632-36), her pleasure adding to 
her beauty As a well-brought-up maiden she also manifests this happi- 
ness as much as possible and still ‘^the joy is greater than she could 
show ” The whole court rejoices as a unit (6657-59) At the coronation 
celebration in the cathedral Queen Enide’s parents weep for joy. All are 
served at the resplendent banquet ^^a grant joie et a grant plante” (6945). 
The whole festival ends with a fanfare of joie de vivre, ^^un hymne de 
gloire et de pompe mondaine.”^® 

This exuberant joy is, in the case of the main figures, dependent in part 
on the enor received. Enor, however, redounds also to the one who is able 
to display pomp To honor the hero, Arthur assembles the entire number 
of his subsidiary kings, counts and barons Also Erec’s vassals come ^^por 
lui servir et enor feire ” grant joie et la grant hautesce, la seignorie 
et la richesce” (6657) seem inseparable Enor is indicated humorously in 
the reception accorded Enide and the queen; “so many barons run to 
Piquet, op at , p. 229. 
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escort the two ladies that they could easily destroy an army’^ (6820-22) 
Enor also excludes any villein from the throng 

Chretien’s Erec wins a crown studded with blindingly resplendent 
carbuncles as a reward for his valor Hartmann’s hero gams ^'aller eren 
krone/’ a spiritual crown, whereas the tangible crown of succession, 
which he later acquires in his homeland, is barely mentioned (10063-64) 
The rejoicing over Erec’s succession is, in Hartmann, separated in time 
from the news of his father’s death, the event is also celebrated at home 
and with due propriety, due piety for the memory of the father (10065- 
66) Instead of immediately and completely obliterating all feeling of 
grief, rejoicing rather reconciles grief: ^‘ouch wart dehem fiumer vater 
me / mit sinem sune baz ersat” (10068-69) 

In harmony with the Furstenspiegel, into which Hartmann’s romance 
develops, but also m conformity with the ntauial qualities of the hero, 
Erec shows humility regarding the great honors won by him* ^^for these 
he thanks God as only the wise do” (10084-87), m contrast to the self- 
reliance of him “who is deluded by the belief that his is the skill and the 
merit” (10088-95) — in all probability a direct rejection of Chretien’s at- 
titude. Since the worldly successes won by Eiec are the result of the fact 
that God has honored him, so, by virtue of reciprocity, Erec turns his 
whole life to God As a result of this interaction, Erec’s honor lasts until 
his death. After the worldly crown, Erec and his wife are granted eternal 
life, a reward which is “goldes ubergulde” (10132). This metaphysical 
note may again indicate a direct challenge to Chretien’s final fanfaie of 
joie de vtvre. It may also be merely a general theological form of expres- 
sion. Characteristic is the last line of the romance proper, “n^ch disem 
ellende,” this place of banishment. 

Whatever his sources may have been, Hartmann gives us m Erec 
a consistently moulded character. Ehrismann sees in him “eine Ent- 
wickelung”: “vom Junglmg zum Manne, vom abenteuernden Ritter zum 
guten Herrscher und Friedenskonig, 10083-10106, von der tumpheit 
(7012 f ) zur wishett (10084) . . . Gott die Ehre . . Hartmann’s hero 
does indeed develop in erharmde, the grandiose pity with the eighty fair 
mourners at the height of his career forms a magnified counter part to his 
guete in the punishment of the dwarf at the beginning of the romance 
There is also an awakening of social conscience, das verhegen results in 
neglect of one’s duties to one’s fellow beings, it is a sm which must be 
atoned.*^® 

Ehrismann, GeschcUe, n, ii, 1, p 170. 

^2 The insult to an innocent maid deserves at least the loss of the culprit^s hand Erec, 
der guote, however, will merely teach a lesson, threatens, then lets the dwarf off with a 
severe beating (1037-76) Both mcidents showing degrees of pity aie lacking in Chretien. 

Cf Sparnaay, ii, p 71, 
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The development, however, is not that of a ^^guter Mensch in seinem 
dunkien Drange There is no growth from “Dumpfheit zui Xlarheit,’’ as 
in a Parzival or a Simplicissimus Hartmann's Erec is, at the outset, in 
possession of a philosophical formula a word used with striking 

fiequency by Hartmann, is mixed with gtiete, Himpheit^ tnuwe. The night 
before the first tournament sees the young man, who is conscious that he 
IS not “volkomen, noch an siner manheit vernomen" (2387-89), in his 
tent apart from the joyous throng, weighed dowm with the importance of 
this first test"^^ and wrestling with the problem how^ best to achieve a re- 
nown befitting his name Erec is retiring and unassuming wuth regard to 
his fellow-knights (2385-86) His careful modesty before King Arthur has 
been mentioned above (as also the schematized nature of his development 
at the height of his career) Hartmann in his didacticism is eager in assur- 
ing us that his paragon is endowed, even at the outset, with the virtues 
zuht and diemuot Due to this lack of organic growth Sparnaay asserts 
that Erec, unlike Iw^em, goes through no development Chretien's Erec 
appears to be a finished character from the beginning, a king's son, 
proud, self-reliant, joy-giving But the development emphasized in 
Hartmann, the awakening of social conscience, is already inherent in 
Chretien and is evident without benefit of sermon 
The world of Chretien's Erec is a lofty stratum of riches ce et seignorie, 
concerned with the present It is not much interested in God, nor God m 
it Class barriers are rigid, the count, Enide's uncle, wields his whip 
against villeins that press too closely, no villein is allowed to enter the 
cathedral for the coronation ceremony By comparison, Hartmann's 
wmrld reveals the contours of a vast cone, or a pyramid, with beeches 
(7083-89), linden-tree (6007-29) and ‘^eath" at the base, the hmehogt 
(10104) at the apex Evei -recurring references to the Hereafter point 
upward It is significant that Chretien ends his romance abruptly in the 
joyous Now,^® while Hartmann's gaze is lost in the heights The conical 

MHG der list, meaning generally skill, slirewdness, often, kowever, approaching NHG 
du hst, e g , 3841, 3877, 3906, 3939, 4409, 4997, 5009, 5027, 5158, 5167, 5239 etc Even God 
acts toward Enide rntt gmedeclichem hste Both Erecs are endowed with the classical polar- 
ity sapzentia-forkiudo, cf E R Curtius, “Zur Literaturasthetik des Mittelalters,” ii, 
ZfrFh mm (1938), p 225, but Hartmann stresses the saptenha, Chretien the forkhdo 

Hartmann disregards here Erects first encounter with Yders, which would have 
afforded a logical occasion for feelings of diffidence He also disregards Erec’s status as 
happy bridegroom Sparnaay, ii, pp 70, 71. 

Cf Hans Naumann, Eofische KuUur (Halle [Saale], 1929), p 51. 

Cf , however, Foerster, (Der Heine) Erec (1934), note to line 6951 ^‘Der Schluss ist 
sehr abgebrochen und schlecht uberhefert . vielleicht ist der aite echte Schluss verloren 
gegangen ” In (Der grosse) Erec, 1890, p 334 ^'6943”SchIuss sind mhalthch recht schwach 
. . . Doch ist der Scliluss durch HP (E), die me mterpolieren, recht gut gestutzt ” Spar- 
naay, I, 111 agrees with Foerster^s opinion as set forth in Der Heine Erec, beheves that 
Chretien’s original ending is probably lost and suggests a peaceful ending in Erec’s own 
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or pyramidal structure is perhaps most noticeable in Enide’s lament on 
the heath (5737-6081). The echoing forest, the linden-tree, the fruit- 
tree, the hungry wild animals, the sheep and swine of the peasants, 
Enide herself, all indicate various steps in the universe God, at the apex, 
still within hearing, is arraigned, but orders all in his own wisdom. 

At times, there seems to be a set order for each degiee, suggested m 
plain fashion for a court romance by the metaphor of the linden (to which 
Emde likens herself, 6007-29) , moved from the poor soil of the wayside 
to the orchard because of its beauty, the linden yields no better fruit, 
though fertilized and cultivated (^^michel graben unde mist/ mac man 
dar an verliesen,’’ 6028-29). At other times, this world is m flux, the 
fixed order is completely upset by the ultimate fate of Enide herself (this 
factor, to be sure, is the same in both romances) An upward movement 
is also apparent in Guivrez^ recognition of inherent, striving nobility, 
regardless of birth (4455-58) The very lack of Elects own fame and the 
sudden chance to achieve renown spur him on and upward (8519-74) 
With Hartmann we seem, at times, to be in a Gothic world, compared 
with Chretien’s Romanesque structure All living things show in vary- 
ing degrees kinship to God Erbarmde, cantas, “one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the new Gothic spirit,”^^ links the members of this world. On 
the other hand, through the emphasis placed on mht, conscious self-dis- 
cipline, Hartmann’s Erec reveals an early stage of the poet’s ideal hero, 
realized in Iwein, an ideal that Sparnaay^^ interprets as the first instance 
of German Klasstk. The emotions in the Hartmannian world in Erecj 
whether this be gotisch or klassisch, would seem at all events to be “re- 
cessive ” Erbarmde leads often, as we have seen, to a strange Schwelgen 
tm Schmerz Furthermore, each individual in exaggerated humility is 
aware to a painful degree of his own lack of importance in the whole 
cosmic scheme. Chretien, the born artist, gives us lavishly, proudly, even 
boastfully of the wealth of his young worldly wisdom and hisjoie de vivre 
Hartmann, imbued with theology, seeks laboriously, rationally to show 
us that the self-effacing virtues and emotions, caritas, humihtas, zuht, lett 
and scham, lead to the Life Eternal. Carol K. Bang 

Baltimore^ Md. 

country. In contrast to these^endmgs, the Norse Erex Saga, with its genealogical details 
leads us forward across the solid earth” Jjau gdtu tvi sonu . . ur’5u ]?eir bd^ir konungai 
. ok t6ku rfki eptir f 6tSur sinn,” Erex Saga^ Gustaf Cederschiold (Copenhagen 1880) , p 43 

Cf J, Schwietering, ^Ter Wandel des Heldemdeals in der epischen Bichtung des 12. 
Jahrhunderts,” ZfdA, lxiv (1927), 142 ff. 

Cf Gunther Muller, Graduahsmus, Deutsche Vterteljahrsschrifl, (1924), pp. 681 ff 
Cf. Naumann, Hofische K'ldtur, p. 51, si Cf Brube, op ctt , p 92 

Sparnaay, n, p 105 Sparnaay, however, states deJOnitely (n, 67) that Hartmann is at 
times in Erec (e.g m the lament on the heath) far from this ideal 
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THE PREPOSITION A<AB AND ITS USE IN 
LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 

S cholars are now faWy well agreed that the Latin preposition ab, 
far from dying out, has remained extremely active in France and that 
the French d, when denoting separation, origin, causation, manner, 
means, agent, and accompaniment, is its direct descendant ^ And yet the 
theory still persists that in Italy this same preposition disappeared com- 
pletely in the eighth century after the emergence of da and that the 
Italian a, regardless of its meaning, always corresponds to Latin ad. 
E Richter believed that the use of a in stereotyped phrases like a destra, 
a mahzia^ a catisa, a hello studio^ etc , was borrowed from French or 
Provencal and that modal a (stare a testa china) and instrumental a 
(pregare a mani giunte) descended from Latin ad? As Muller says nothing 
about a, I take it that he, too, sees in it only a representative of ad? 
Likewise Graur, after stating that apud and ah have not survived in 
Italian, declares that it a <ad which, besides denoting locality, intro- 
duces the instrument and agent ^ 

Graur, who contributes little to the arguments presented by Richter 
and Muller, analyzes incorrectly many of the examples he quotes. In dis- 
cussing the French and Italian agents, for instance, he bases a distinction 
between the two on what he considers the normal position of the Italian 
prepositional phrase. 

Le mot mtroduit par d est place en italien presque toujours immediatement apres 
le verbe faire, ou du moins il est place de telle fagon que son rapport avec le 
'VQibQ fmre est nettement senti “fare ai Veneziani credere,” dit Fitalien, tandis 
qu^en frangais on aurait '^faire croire aux Vemtiens.” 

And from this he concludes that ‘^en italien Fagent introduit par a est 
senti comme un datif . . . ce qui n^est pas toujours le cas pour le fran- 
gais.’^® Now every student of Italian knows that, although the word order 
given so much importance by Graur is occasionally found, it is much 
more common to place the agent after the infinitive, so that the Italian 
construction corresponds exactly to the French. Here are a few examples 
chosen at random from the Principe: ‘^non vi lasciarono prendere repu- 
tazione potenti forestieri,^^ ‘^uomo che si lasciassi governare alia 

^ A Guillemin, La Preposition “De” dans la littirature latme et en partwidier dans la 
poeste lahne de Lucrece d Ausone Th^se, Dijon (Chalon-sur-Saone E Bertrand, 1921) 

2 E Richter, Ah im Romanischen (Halle a S M Niemeyer, 1904), pp 25-26 
® H. F. MnHer, A Chronology of Vtdgar Lahn (Halle (Saale) M Niemeyer, 1929), p 56. 
^ A Grant, Ah, ad, apud et cum en Latin de Gaule (Paris* Champion, 1932), pp 20-25 
® A. Graur, op. ctL^ p. 39. 
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madre,” quali nature io dico di sopia esserc necessarie imitaie a uno 
principe/’ and “ma lasciarsi governare alia sorle ” As final proof that the 
agent does not change its nature according to its position and that the 
a introducing it is not a sign of the dative, we may cite another passage 
from the Prmcipe: “Et ad un cenno ordinato fece da^ sua soldati uccidere 
tutti li senatori/’ in which da plays exactly the same r61e as a ® 

Owing to the insistence of philologists that in Italy Latin ah disap- 
peared completely and that Italian a stands for ad only, commentators of 
early texts, though taking pains to explain that appo comes from apiid 
and ah antico is a Latinism, whenever they annotate an a which does not 
correspond to ad, merely confess, and only reluctantly, that ^‘qui a vale 
da^^ or ‘^per” or ^^con.”^ Commentaries in English likewise content them- 
selves with exact or approximate translations, without further claiifica- 
tion.® It IS not unusual even for the most reputable scholars to miscon- 
strue sentences in which a occurs Vandelli, for example, in his revision 
of Scartazzinfis commentary on the Divine Comedy, states that in the 
verses: ‘‘parlami, e sodisfammi miei disiri’’ and “E lo li sodisfeci al suo 
dimando,’^ ^‘c’e il dativo e della cosa e della persona,”® whereas to me it 
seems that m each case, besides the dative of the person, we also have 
the ablative of specification: ^^speak to me, and satisfy me in regard to 
my desires,” and ‘^And I satisfied him in regard to his lequest ” 

All the more voluminous Italian dictionaries list the manifold mean- 
ings of the preposition a, illustrating them by quotations from the 
classics Indeed its connotations are so varied that Giovanni Gherardini 
dedicated fifty-nine double-columned pages to its treatment.^® Since 
Gherardini is still adduced as an authority by present-day commenta- 
tors,^^ I shall cite but three of his countless erroneous interpretations, in 
order to given an idea of the mental nebulosity which has arisen from the 
misunderstanding of the source and nature of this preposition. 

The Accademia della Crusca had stated in its dictionary^^ that a is 
often found in the place of dopo or per, and had quoted as proof a tercet 
from the Divina Commedia {Purg iii, 79-81): 

Come le pecorelle escon del chiuso 
a una, a due, a tre, e Faltre stanno 
timidette atterrando Focchio el muso. 

® II Principe, a cura di G Lisio (Firenze Sansom, 1921), pp 25, 113, 114, 137, and 57 

^ Ci Vandelh’s revision of Scartazzmi’s Dvoma commedia (Milano Hoepli, 1929), pp. 
6, 62, 68, 148, etc 

® Cf GrandgenFs revised edition of the Divine Comedy (Heath, 1933), pp 89 and 632. 

® Inj , X, 6 and 126 

G, Gherardini, Voci e maniere dt dire itaUane, add%iate d fuiun vocabolansti (Milano* 
G B Bianchi, 1838^0) 

Cf Novelle Scelte dal Decamerone, per cura di Raffaello Fornaciari (Firenze Sansoni 
1930), p 10, note 1 Vocaholamo della Crusca (Verona. Ramanzini, 1804-06). 
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Gherardini in whose mmd Italian a always stood for Latin ad, failing to 
recognize a una^ a due, a tre as expressions of manner, thought to elucidate 
the passage thus “In questo es la particella a serve ... a far compren- 
dere il passare o il salire via via da un numero ad un altro, mcommciando 
dal zero alFuno, e qumdi al due, e va’ discorrendo 
Later on he chided La Crusca for quoting a sentence from Boccaccio. 
“Stamane, anzi che lo qui venissi, io trovai con la donna mia in casa una 
femmina a stretto consiglio,’’ to show that a could at one and the same 
time correspond to Latin ad or in And yet m his own paraphrase: 
'Irovai con la mia donna una femmina, occupata o intenta Puna a dare 
e Faltra a prendere stretto consiglio,’^^^ he not only misconstrued the 
role of a but gave an erroneous connotation to consighoy which here 
means not advice but conference or conversation 
In discussing the ablative of means, which in Italian is often introduced 
by a instead of con, even Gheraidim lost confidence in the thesis that a 
comes only from ad. After quoting from Dante {Inf ix, 49-51) 

Con Punghie si fendea ciascuna il petto , 
battiensi a paime, e gridavan si alto, 
ch’P mi strinsi al poeta per sospetto 

and paraphrasing “battiensi a paime’’ by “si batteano ricorrendo o ap- 
pigliandosi a le paime,” he realized that such an explanation is inadmissi- 
ble He confessed his bewilderment as follows* 

Ben mi nncresce che forse questi vocaboli ricorrendo e appigUandosi non sono 
qui bene applicati, ma sia colpa del mio mtelletto, o pure msufficienza del nostro 
idioma, 10 da me non veggo parole da poter meglio spiegare il mio intendimento 
assai tuttavia sara per me, se il lettore mi avri compresod® 

Such confusion in the understanding of the syntactical nature of the 
preposition a is still universal among commentators of the older Italian 
texts, and has given rise to rather rash statements on the part of Italian 
stylists and grammarians Enrico Sicardi, for instance, accuses Dante of 
denaturing prepositions: 

0 scorcia violentemente le preposizioni, si da farle parere altre, come Inf i, 42* 
“Di quella fera alia gaietta pelle” per “dalla gaietta pelle,” o m Purg viii, 106: 
Sentendo fender Faere alle verdi all” per “dalle verdi ali.”^® 

His opinion that in these and other verses Dante used a instead of da 
because of an aversion to dentals is not convincing, certainly not for 
Inf I, 42. A careful analysis of all such passages will reveal that the poet 
employed a in lieu of da for metrical reasons, since the former preposition 
could combine with a preceding or a following vowel, or even with both, 

G Gherardim, op cii , i, 37 Ihid , p 18 Ibid , pp 47-48. 

E Sicardi, Lingua Uahana m Dante (Roma Optima, 1928), pp 53 and 63. 
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into one syllable, whereas da could not Even more recently Dante was 
taken to task by Trabalza and Allodoli for using a instead of con to 
characterize: “La lonza alia pelle dipmta,”^^ and although Mario Pei 
calls attention to this fact, he makes no attempt to elucidate the con- 
struction 

The same confusion reigns among students of modern Italian style. 
Fornaciari sees in the phrase: “domando ad alcuno qualche cosa,” an 
ad<ad, serving the same function as the Latin dative, and warns the 
reader that phrases like “due ova al burro,’' “caffe alia panna," “bistecca 
alia gratella,” and “andare o correre al trotto o al galoppo” are Gallicisms 
to be avoided Richter discovered an ethical dative in “sfuggire al 
pericolo” and a Latin ad of location in “conoscere alia voce,”2o whereas 
it should be evident that in the first case we have an a<ab to denote 
separation, and in the second z,na<ab to indicate the source of cognition. 
As for Graur, he merely follows the traditional explanation in calling the 
a which introduces the instrument and agent a borrowing from French 
or Provengial 

In late years, with the advent of a rabid Italian nationalism, the ques- 
tion has come up as to what to do with idioms supposedly imported from 
France It has been suggested, for example, that, in the place of “spa- 
ghetti al pomodoro” and “bistecca alia gratella” or “ai ferri,” Italians 
should say “spaghetti col pomodoro" and “bistecca sulla gratella" or 
“sui fern" and even “bistecca cotta sui ferri." And, although Zingarelli 
accepts “al burro," “alFolio," “al vino," etc , Panzini denounces them 
as Gallicisms. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that neither the sources 
nor the connotations of the Italian preposition a have been completely 
understood. This state of affairs necessitates a reexamination of the 
whole problem, for only then will it be possible to clarify many passages 
in the Divina commedta which are still considered obscure 

I 

All things, whether animate or inanimate, taken literally or figura- 
tively, are either active or inactive. If inactive, they may be said to be 
in a neutral, stationary, or static condition; if active, they may either 
possess mere tendencies or latent powers, or they may simply undergo 
internal change or growth, or they may have actual motion in themselves 
or produce it in others. These notions of activity or inactivity, regardless 

Trabalza e Allodoli, Grammatica degVItaliani (Firenze: Le Monmer, 1935), p 76 

Romanic Review^ October, 1939, pp 315-321. 

Fornaciari, Sintassi itahana delVuso moderno (Firenze Sansoni, 1881), pp 271 and 346. 

E. Richter, op, cit , p 59. 21 ^ Graur, op, cii , pp 36-39. 

22 Lingua Nostra, Anno n, pp 15-18. 
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of whether they are considered from the point of view of space, of time, 
or of the mind, are expressed by verbs or verbal adjectives alone How- 
ever, if their application is particularized by nouns or pronouns, case 
endings or prepositions must be resorted to, m order to show the exact 
relationship between the verbs or verbal adjectives and the nouns or 
pronouns Thus, in the sentence, “Antonio va a Roma,^^ m denotes mo- 
tion in space, Roma limits the application of the notion of the verb, and 
the relationship between the two is specified by the preposition a. Simi- 
larly, in “Antonio parte da Napoli,’’ the relationship is expressed by ia. 
In the first case Roma denotes the end of spatial motion, while in the 
second Napoli denotes the beginning In “Antonio va da Napoli a 
Roma,” the distance is delimited exactly both as to its beginning and 
its end. The same prepositions serve for similar functions in expressions 
of time, as in ^^Dalla nasciia aUa morte amb sempre Iddio” and in “Dalle 
otto aUe died studia I’ltaliano.” Finally, in “Fu indotto da gratitudine 
ad amare il padre,” da and ad determine respectively the cause and the 
result of mental or emotional activity. Between the concepts of beginning, 
expressed by da, and of ending, expressed by a, are those of fixity, sta- 
bility, and impartiality, generally and most logically specified in Itahan 
by in or a For example, in “Antomo e nella sala da pranzo,” in denotes 
a fixed locality, with absolutely no indication of motion, and, in “An- 
tonio e arrivato aUe due,” a determines the moment of arrival, without 
specifying the beginning, the end, or the duration of the moment. A 
word or phrase which qualifies a verb or verbal adjective, whether of rest 
or of motion is, to be regarded as one of neutrality, since from the point 
of view of the verb it qualifies, it contains no idea of change or motion 
whatsoever. Thus, in “Parti da Firenze con venti fiorini addosso,” in 
relation to the subject of the verb the venti fiorim do not change posi- 
tion, and, in “II ragazzo agi da vero soldato,” the phrase introduced by 
da describes the verbal action, but, in relation to it, undergoes no trans- 
formation. 

These notions, as well as others which will be discussed in the course 
of this article, may be divided into three general categories, represented 
in the diagram by the three circles A, B, and C. The fiist category, with 
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Its basic connotation of source, denotes, in the spatial sense-origin, re- 
cession, separation, removal, obtamment, divergence, agent, and per- 
manent possession, in the temporal sense: the beginning of a period of 
time and the past in relation to the present, and, in the mental sense, the 
cause of puie intellectual activity, the incentive of the will, and the 
source of the emotions. The second category, besides the notions of 
fixity, stability, and impartiality, and extent in space and time, includes 
also associative qualifiers* such as, means, manner, accompaniment, spe- 
cification, quality, degree, and price And the third category, represented 
by circle C, consists of concepts which are the exact opposites of those of 
A: namely, end, junction, assemblage, conformity, benefit, inclination, 
and temporary possession; end of a period of time and futurity, and the 
effect of intellectual activity, the intention of the will, and the inclination 
of the emotions 

In Latin these notions were expressed in various ways Those of the 
first circle were indicated by the genitive of permanent possession and of 
the partitive, by the dative of separation, temporary possession, and 
agent, and by the ablative of cause and origin Of these three cases, how- 
ever, the most popular was the ablative, which, together with the prepo- 
sitions de, ex^ and a6, being more analytical than the other two, not only 
took over their functions, but, with the eventual loss of case distinctions, 
crowded them out almost completely. The preposition ex became more 
and more rare from the third century on,^^ and its functions were usurped 
by de and ah^ both of which remained exceedingly active and were used 
almost interchangeably. Guillemm recoids many examples to show that, 
even in the Classical period of Latin, ah could express the principal ideas 
included in category A 

As has already been stated, the notions listed under category B are to 
be divided into two classes: those denoting a fixed or neutral point in 
space or time, and those which qualify verbs or verbal adjectives. Those 
of the first class could be expressed in Latin by the accusative with ad^ 
whereas those of the second were generally indicated by the ablative 
alone or by the ablative with prepositions Ah was often used to introduce 
means or instrument, or specification, and examples are not lacking in 
which it takes the place of cum to express accompaniment.^® 

As for the ideas included in category C, they were indicated in Latin 
by the accusative with ad or in when motion was implied, and by the 
dative alone when no motion was inferred. And yet, even in this latter 
case, ad with the accusative is frequently found.^® Later, with the loss of 

23 Grandgent, An Introduchon to Vulgar Latin (Boston Heath, 1907), p 39, 

2^ Guiliemm, op cit ^ Muller, op ctt j pp 56-58 20 Guillemm, op ak 
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the case system, the use of ad m the place of the dative was greatly 
extended 

As long as the two prepositions ab and ad could be distinguished from 
each other, their particular spheres were clearly differentiated Hoivever, 
as Richter pointed out, before words beginning with consonants, they 
were both reduced to a, which, regardless of its source, became ad before 
words beginning with vowels, by analogy with ed, od, qued^ and ad it- 
self Complete confusion resulted when this ad, representing both ab 
and ad, was finally employed also in front of words starting with con- 
sonants Consequently this a or ad could serve and did serve for all the 
varied and contradictory notions symbolized by our three circles, thereby 
becoming a preposition without any distinctive prepositional force what- 
soever It was due to this confusion that other particles were resorted to, 
m order to indicate the original functions of ab as distinct from those of 
cd. Italians not only had available de, which from the very beginning 
was practically interchangeable with ab, and extended the use of cum 
from the idea of accompaniment to that of means, manner, and specifica- 
tion, but created a new preposition by a fusion of de and ah, resulting 
m the modern da 

The emergence of da idea and dead are also found) in Italy in the 
eighth century is of great importance, since eventually it took over nearly 
all the functions of ab However, this does not mean, as Richter would 
have us believe, that as a descendant of ab fell completely out of use 
On the contrary, it was employed extensively in Italian up to the end of 
the Renaissance, and is quite common in modern Italian One may recog- 
nize an ab of source or separation m ^^pigiiar gusto al racconto,’^ ^^chiedere 
alia donna,” and ^^sottrarsi a un pericolo”; an ab of possession m ^‘met- 
tere in bocca al cane,” and ^^lo vidi in cima a un gelso”, and an ab of 
accompaniment m Manzonds phrase “a croce alzata,” coriesponding to 
the Latin ablative absolute Finally, we have an ab introducing an abla- 
tive of manner m expressions such as ^^risotto alia milanese,” ‘^scottare 
a buono,” “intendere a sordo,” ^^andare a piedi ” and ^^fare alia peggio.” 

I do not think it is any longer necessary to accept the old theory that 
the Italian a (or aS) introducing manner means attendance, separation, 
and agent, is a borrowing from French or Piovengal. No one will deny 
that the early Italian writers knew both these languages and that not a 
few French and Provencal words and phrases made their way into Italian. 
However, it must not be forgotten that the basis of Italian is Latin, and 

Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Heath, 1907), p 44. 

Richter, op cU , pp 25-26. Muller, op cit , p 65 

Richter, op at , p 44. Ihd , p, 54. 
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hat educated Italians of the Middle Ages, lawyers, teachers, and priests, 
imployed Latin more than any modern foreign language, and were fully 
.ware of the connotations of ab with the ablative. Moreover, the preposi- 
ion a was used so universally in the place of da that it could not be a 
oreign importation. On the contrary, it evolved from both ah and ad and 
)ecame part and parcel of the native tongue. 

II 

After stating that the Italian preposition a introducing means, manner, 
md agent comes from Latin ad, Graur continues: 

^ai depouille la Divine Comtdie^ ce qui m’a permis de constater que, si cet emploi 
St assez frequent chez Dante, ii est, de toute fagon, bien plus rare qu^en frangais 
Qoderne, par consequent plus rare encore que dans le frangais de Tepoque 

. do not propose to compare the frequency of a in the two languages in 
he first quarter of the fourteenth century, but I shall show that Dante 
ised it extensively to introduce all the notions of circle A and all those 
►f the second class of circle B. 

A 

In the Divine Comedy there are at least eleven kinds of concepts be- 
onging to category A Whenever it is an a or ad that introduces them, 
his a or ad always corresponds to Latin ah, as will be shown by appropri- 
,te quotations from Latin writings, including Banters. 

1. To indicate the source or origin of motion in space, Latin, besides 
he ablative with de and ex, also used the ablative with ah a populo 
lamor . . . vemt (Ov. F. 3.374),®® emergit ab aquis (Dante, A T. n), ab 
ade ad utrumque latus (Dante, F.£. i. viii). To this ah undoubtedly 
orresponds the a in the following passages from the Comedy 

n altro a lui usclo {Purg , n, 24) , al coUo della cetra prende sua forma {Par , xx, 
2), per lo seguir che face a lui la Woglia {Par , xxvi, 99), usciro ad esser die 
on avia faUo {Par,, xxix, 23). 

2. Closely allied to this was the use of ah to specify an object from 
rhich another recedes: fugit ab ara taurus (Lucan 7. 165); ab Haemonia 
. . cessit (Ov. Pont. 1. 3. 75);®^ ab omni guerrarum insultu cessaremus 
Dante, Epist. i. 3); recedunt ab albo (Dante, F jE i. xvi). In the Divina 
ommedia we find many examples of the same type: 

I fatto ii dir vien meno {Inf , iv, 147), failure a glorioso porto {Inf,, xv, 56), li 
iechi a cui la roba manca {Purg , xm, 61), a che non posso schermar lo viso 
Purg,, xv, 25), al quale ha or ciascun disteso Tarco {Purg , xvi, 48), quant’d 
ascosa la veritate alia gente {Purg , xvm, 35), che si vela a’ mortal {Par , v, 

^ Graur, op dt , p 36 

For other examples Cf. Gmllemin, op, ait , pp. 13 and 25--30. 3* DM , pp. 12 and 45. 
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129), sta sepolto alU occhi di ciascuno {Par , vn, 59), lo sol talvolta ad ogni uom 
SI nasconde {Par , xii, 51), per cedere al pastor {Par , xx, 57), a noi profondo 
{Par., XXX, 4), al mio veder si stmse {Par , xxx, 13), che 1 parlar nostro, ch’a 
tal vista cede, e cede la memoria a tan to oltraggio {Par , xxxrii, 56-57) 

3 Latin could also use ah to express the idea of separating one object 
from another: a pectore vestem diripuit (Ov. Met 9 635),^^ qui a patria 
pulsus (Dante, Epist., ii. 1 ), mihi a limine . separate (Dante, Eptst , 
III. 2); and for the corresponding Italian function Dante employed its 
descendant a: 

Cama attende chi a vita ci spense {Inf , v, 197), a cui non puo il fin mai esser 
mozzo {Inf , ix, 95) , non tegno riposto a te mio cuor {Inf , x, 20) , onde a guardar 
le stellc non li era la veduta tronca {Inf , xx, 50), non m’e il seguir al mio 
can tar precise {Par , xxx, 30). 

4. The object or person from which a thing is removed or taken away 
was likewise often indicated by aS* traxit ab aequore piscem (Sil 5. 52), 
ab humo attollit amicum (Virg Aen, 5. 452),^® removet ab hac cau- 
salitate aerem et ignem (Dante, A T. xx) Such a construction occurs 
quite frequently in the Dmne Comedy 

che la gran preda lev 6 a Dite {Inf , xn, 39), munge le lagrime a Rimer da 
Corneto, a Rimer Pazzo {Inf , 137), torrien fede al mio sermone {Inf , xin, 21), 
tolsero a Mattia {Inf , xix, 94), poder . a tutti toUe {Inf , xxiii, 57); a cui 
tanto distilla {Inf , xxiii, 97), torre tali esecutori a Marte {Inf , xxxi, 51), a te 
com’^ tanta ora tolta^ {Purg , n, 93), sciolse al mio petto la croce {Purg , v, 126) , 
ha tolto Funo aW altro Guido {Purg , xi, 97), al sangue mio non tolse la vergogna 
{Purg , XX, 62), notte ne sonno a voi non fura {Purg , xxx, 104), si tolse a me 
{Purg, xxx, 126), a piu alto leon trasser lo veUo {Par., yi, 108); traendo alia 
rocca la chioma {Par , xv, 124) 

5. Ah was commonly used in Latin to mark the point from which an 
object stands removed, particularly with longe, procul, prope, and ahenus: 
a gelido longius axe foret (Ov. Pont. 4 14. 62) Longe namque ab oflficio 
se esse non dubitet (Dante, Mon i. i); distantem a centro mundi 
(Dante, A T xiv). Dante’s epic has at least two such examples: 

non molto lungi al percuoter dell’onde {Par , xn, 49) , non molto distant! alia tua 
patria {Par , xxi, 107). 

6 . Intimately connected with the idea of distance and separation is 
that of divergence, which in Latin was expressed by ah as well as hyde 
and ex: qui a te totus diversus est (Cic. Acad I. II 32),^® quosa nobis 

33 Ibid , pp. 18 and 47 Ibtd , pp 22, 26, and 52 ^ p 43 

33 B, Pesavento, ManuaU di un metodo comparahvo per apprendere faedmente e sohda^ 
mente come suole mile hngue vive la logtea struUura delle due Ungue itahana e latina ad un 
tempo (Padova Tipografia del Semmario, 1867), p 214 
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. . . facit esse diversos (Dante, V.E I ix) , dissentientes discordamus ab 
eis (Dante, V E.i xv). Dante regularly employed ah to denote diver- 
gence in equality e comparison), which in Classical Latin was indi- 
cated by the ablative alone: minus ab angelis (Dante, Mon i. v), dc 
rebus inferioribus ab homme (Dante, Mon i x) The Divine Comedy re- 
veals an identical construction in the following passages- 

parole alle prune diverse {Inf , ix, 12), al color della pietra non diveisi {Purg , 
XIII, 48), letizia presi a tutte altre dispari {Purg , xni, 129), all’error contraiio 
corsi a quel ch’accese amor {Par , in, 18), dissimile al sommo bene {Par , vii, 80) , 
fortuna trova discorde a se {Par , vm, 140), a te puot’esser fuia {Par , ix, 75), 
tenetevi stretti a giudicar (Far , xx, 134) 

7. In Latin ab was employed as frequently as de to denote the person 
from whom an object is either asked or obtained, redimere . a ludicibus 
(Cic. Mil 32 87),®^ postulabat a Deo (Dante, Mon. i. xiii), ab eis . . 
quaerentur (Dante, Epist , x. 33) And such a construction can be easily 
recognized in the following verses: 

chiedi a lui {Inf , xm, 81), che a me richiedi? {Inf , xix, 66), a lui . . domando 
1 duca mio {Inf, xxn, 77), la cheggio a lui {Purg , xx, 48), dimandar ragione a 
questo giusto {Pai , vt, 137), per piu amore ch’ai primi effetti di II, su tuhai 
{Purg , XI, 3) 

8 The agent of an action was regularly introduced in Latin by ab ■ 
laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis (Hor Sat. i. 2. 11),« Omnis domus 
regitur a senissimo (Dante, Mon i v) , a Virtutibus honoratur in coelis 
(Dante, Epist ii 2) Similarly in the Divina commedia it is often indi- 
cated by a instead of by the more modern da 

alia pioggia mi fiacco {Inf , vi, 54) , vid’io quello strazio far di costui alle fangosc 
genti {Inf , vm, 59), serbolo a chiosar . . a donna che sapra {Inf , xv, 90), 
puttaneggiar coi regi a lui fu vista {Inf , xix, 108), si paga il fio a quciche scom- 
mettendo {Inf , xxvxc, 136), non vidi gil mai menare stregghia a ragazzo . . 
nia colui che {Inf,xxix, 77-78), mifece ardere a tal (/»/, xxix, 117), non viste 
mai fuor ch’ alia pruna gente {Purg , i, 24), Sentendo fender I’aere alle verdi all 
{Purg , vm, 106), si dibarba robusto cerro, o vero al nostral vento o vero a quel 
della terra di larba {Purg , xxxt, 70-72) , lo senti’ mormorare a tutti “Adamo” 
{Purg , XXXII, 37), legar vidi alia biforme fera {Purg , xxxii, 96), seguiterieno a 
tua ragion distrutti {Par., n, 72), fu viso a me cantare essa sustanza {Par , vii, 
5) , verra fatto a chi do pensa {Par , xvn, 50), vidi rapprcsentare a quel distinto 
foco {Par., xvm, 108), che non si lascia vmcere a disio {Par , xix, 15). 

9. In Latin possession was expressed by the dative and by the genitive. 
The dative, however, was generally used only with esse to denote tem- 

Gulilemin, op at , pp 48-50. 

D Pesavento, op at , pp 469-471. 
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porary possession, and the genitive was eventually supplanted by the 
ablative with de As ab was practically interchangeable with de, it is 
quite likely that it, too, took on this function, aided perhaps in this ex- 
tension by its indication of source and distant origin From the phrase: 
philosophiam . . a Socrate ortam (Cic Ac 1 1. 3),^^ ^n which a denoted 
souice. It was easy to pass to the phrase* philosophia a Socrate, in which 
a simply indicated possession Likewise ViigiFs expression: genus a 
Pallante profectam {Aen 8 51), was reduced to ''genus a Pallante/' usu- 
ally rendered in English by ‘Talks’ offspring ” Again Dante’s "lus a 
Deo” (Mon ii ii) and "msultus a filio” (V E. i vii) could be translated 
into English by "God’s justice” and "a son’s insult” without doing too 
much violence to < 2 ’s fundamental connotation of source In early Italian 
the use of a to denote possession was nearly as common as that of d%. 
That the a employed in this sense could well be a descendant of ad taking 
the role of the dative of interest or temporary possession does not pre- 
clude necessarily the possibility of its being a representative of ab Here 
are a few of the many examples in the Divina commedia * 

le lanose gote al nocchier della Imda palude (Inf , iii, 98) , nel petto al mio signor 
(Inf j viii, 116), dal coUo a ciascun pendea una tasca (Inf , xvii, 55), a cui di 
bocca uscia (Inf , xxii, 55) , si rose la tempie a Menalippo (Inf , xxxn, 131) , etc 

10 Latin employed ab to denote the beginning of a period of time: ab 
hora octava ad vesperum (Cic ATT, 1, 8. 17), ab initio, apueritia,^^ a 
principle dicebatur (Dante, Mon, i. vii); a lapsu primorum parentum 
(Dante, Mon. i. xviii). However, this use of a<ah is extremely rare in 
Dante’s poem: 

che discese di Fiesole ah antico (Inf y xv, 62), ad ora ad ora (Inf y xv, 84), 
volgendo ad ora ad or la testa (Purg , vm, 101) , compartendo la vista a quando 
a quando (Ptirg , xxv, 126). 

11. Cause was generally expressed in Latin by the ablative alone. 
Nevertheless examples are found in which prepositions are also used 
Starting with the phrase: a causa, employed by Lucretius, the extension 
of ab into this r61e was aided by its general and basic meaning of source 
and origin: corpora ab immodico . . . nigrantia Phoebo (Sil. 9 225),^^ ab 
ardente virtute sublimates ad aethera (Dante, V E. n iv), quam 
infantes adsuefiunt ab adsistentibus (Dante, V E i. i) ; confundentur 
... a facie corruscantis (Dante, Eptst , v i) In his masterpiece Dante 
has many examples ot a<ab denoting cause, including several in which it 
precedes the infinitive, which in Italian serves the same role as the Latin 

Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Heath, 1907), p 43 

^ Guillemm, op ctt , p 33, note 2 

^ Pesavento, op c%t , pp 464 and 488. ^ Guillenun, op at , p 65 
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gerund; and, in one case at least: a die guardando il mio duca sorrise 
{Purg , XII, 136), it is used with the ablative of the gerundive, correspond- 
ing exactly to the Latin construction. In the Dtmna commedia there are 
three types of causal a (a) that which indicates pure cause, or the logical 
source of an event or change; (b) that which denotes the cause or source 
of cognition; and finally, (c) that which denotes the cause or source of 
the emotions 

(a) The first type is by far the most frequently encountered ' 

la madre ch^d romore e desta {Inf , xxiii, 38), ch^a cio s’accorse {Inf , xxiii, 114) , 
ad ira parea mosso (In/, xxiv, 69), stupido tutto al carro della luce {Purg , iv, 
59), a troppo si confonda {Purg , vni, 36), a memoria de' suo' pnmi guai {Purg , 
IX, 15), perche a poco vento cosi cadi^ {Purg , xii, 96), a che guardando il mio 
duca sorrise {Purg , xn, 136), lo scoppio dentro ad un dubbio {Purg , xvi, 54), 
SI consume al consumar d’un stizzo {Purg, xxv, 23), al vostro guizzo giiizza 
dentro alio specchio vostra image {Purg , xxv, 25), ritornaro alia paroia {Purg , 
xxxn, 77), at colpi delli caldi rai della neve riman nudo il suggetto {Par., ii, 
106); a quelle parole mi fec'io {Par , x, 58), Come s^awiva alio spirar di venti 
carbone in fiamma, cosi vid’io quella luce risplendere a’ miei blandimenti {Par , 
xvr, 28-30), al cui disio ciascuna cosa qual ella e diventa {Par , xx, 77-78), al 
cm fulgore, sarebbe fronda {Par , xxi, 11), ^4 questa voce vid'io piu fiammelle 
. scendere {Par , xxi, 136), al cui odor si prese il buon cammino {Par , xxni, 
15), a* suoi consign tutto era pronto {Par , xxin, 76), tal mi fec’io a quelFultimo 
foco {Par , xxv, 121), a lume acuto si disonna {Par , xxvi, 70), a suo piacer di 
grazia dota diversamente {Par , xxxn, 65) , Cosi la neve al sol si disigilla {Par , 
xxxni, 64) , A quella luce cotal si diventa {Par , xxxni, 100) 

(b) The examples of a denoting the source of cognition are relatively 
few: 

u//’abito ne sembri esser alcun {Inf , xvc, 8), ch’aZ fatto o al nome si conosca 
{Inf , xxm, 74) , par vivo all\tto della gola {Inf , xxni, 88) , con pomi a odorar 
soavi e bom {Purg , xxn, 132) , Favrei riconosciuto al viso {Purg , xxm, 43) , se 
.. .a nome vuo’ saper chi semo {Purg,, xxvi, 89), conosceresti aZFarbor morai- 
mente {Purg , xxxm, 72), si che pare ol lor vivagni {Par , ix, 135). 

(c) And those indicating the source of emotion are rare: 

lutto alia tua pria ch’fitZFaltrui ruina {Purg , xii, 38-39) ; sard lo lieto a veder 
la vendetta {Purg , xx, 95) , e condoliemi alia giusta vendetta {Purg , xxi, 6) 

B 

All the functions of a which we have discussed so far depend on the 
general idea of source or origin and can be traced back to corresponding 
Latin constructions with de, ex, or ab. In the earlier texts, however, this 
Italian preposition also indicated notions which, by qualifying verbs in 
a parallel, associative way without spatial or chronological divergence, 
belong to the second class of category B. 
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1 Although means was usually expressed in Latin by the ablative 
alone, examples are found in which it is introduced by de and, in popular 
speech, by ah, (piscis) teneatur ab hamo (Ov. Ars, 1. 763) ; circmetur illud 
a forfice (Italian handbook of chemistry eighth cent. Muratori ed. 1778, 
T 4, Diss 24, 687) vix ab inutili unda Oceani se circumcingi dignatur 
(Dante, Ep^st , vii. 3) , ostensa sint nobis haec ab humana ratio ne . . . 
haec a Spiritu Sancto (Dante, Mon, iii xvi). In the Divina commedia a 
introducing means or instrument occurs frequently: 

ombre mostrommi a dito (Inf , v, 68), a che e come concedette amore (Inf , 
V, 119), battiensi a palme (Inf , ix, 50), non temesti tone a 'nganno (Inf y xix, 
56), levar per Taere a voio (Inf yXXLX, 113), lo volsi Ulisse del suo cammin vago 
al canto mio (Purg , xix, 23) , e fatti far credenza . al lembo de^ tuoi panni 
(Purg , xxvii, 30), ch’e vinto al pome (Purg , xxvii, 45), al sembiante . lo fa 
vedere (Par xx, 65) , a piu angusto vaglio ti conviene schiarar (Par , xxvi, 22) , 
a cosi lunga scala ti dispose (Par , xxvi. 111), <2 proprio nome vo per la rosa giu 
di foglia m foglia (Par , xxxn, 14) , a che si parton le sacre scalee (Par , xxxn, 21) 

2 In Latin the ablative of manner was used with cum when it had no 
adjective, and with or without cum when accompanied by an adjective 
or its equivalent This function of cum>con has remained very active m 
Italian. And yet many expressions of manner are introduced by a, 
Phonologically, of course, a could have evolved from either ad or ab, but, 
since ad in Latin was employed only with the accusative and did not 
indicate any of the notions requiring the ablative, its only likely source 
is ah. Moreover, m the declensions of Donatus, the sixth case is always 
denoted by the ablative preceded hy ah Ab probably spread to manner 
from means and instrument Undoubtedly its extension to this r61e was 
aided also by its use to give the point of view from which a thing is re- 
garded. The phrase: mediocriter a doctrina instructus, which could well 
be considered as an expression of means or even specification, is quoted 
by Richter as an expression of manner.^® A few examples in which manner 
is indicated by ah instead of the more bookish cum follow: 

nos deus osculatur ab ocuhs (Paul Nol Epist 13 19) , ab una manu paUas altans 
tenerem (Greg Tur in Urbat’s Beitr p. 27), et tene illud cum tenalea ferrea et 
distende et a forfice recide (Italian handbook of chemistry, loc, cU)f sera 
poenitentia hoc a modo venire gemtiva non erit (Dante, Epist , vi 6) , et ab in 
vicem segregavi (Dante, Epist, y x. 3). 

It is not always easy to decide as to whether such phrases are of manner 
or means, and the same difl&culty arises in the analysis of many passages 
in the Divine Comedy, The following, however, seem to me to denote 
manner: 

Guillemm, op at , p 61, Muller, op at , p. 58 

Richter, op cU , p 44 Muller, op at , p. 58 
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gittansi di quel lito ad una ad una {Inf , ni, 116), vanno a vicenda {Inf , v, 14), 
li stornei ne portan Fall . . a schiera larga e plena {Inf , v, 41), dandole biasmo 
a torto e mala voce {Inf , vn, 93), troncandosi co^ denti a brano a brano {Inf , vii 
114), ciascun dentro a pruova si ricorse {Inf , vrii, 114), la difesi a viso apcito 
{Inf y X, 93), vanno a mille a miUe {Inf y xn, 73), rispuosi lui a qucsto metro 
{Inf , XIX, 89), lasciali digrignar pur a lor senno {Inf xxi, 134), a tal modo , 

SI stenta {Inf xxm , 121) , stette . . a testa china {Inf , xxiii, 139) , a gran passi 
sen gi {Inf y xxm, 145); si rispuosero a tai norme {Inf , xxv, 103), parlaiido a 
gioco {Inf y XXIX, 112) ‘y a poco a poco un altro a lui uscio {Purg , li, 24) , Cantando 
. . a verso a verso {Purg , v, 24), ad una se n'andaro {Purg , ix, 63), A giiisa 
d’uom che ^n dubbio si raccerta {Purg , ix, 64) , ora a maggiore e ora a minor 
passo {Purg , xx, 120), volan pm a fretta {Purg , xxiv, 66), venendo tcco si a 
paro a paro {Purg , xxiv, 93), piede mnanzi piede a pena mette {Pmg , xxviii, 
54), le labbra a fatica la formaro {Prug , xxxi, 33), alia cui norma . . si veste 
{Par y III, 98) , Non prendan li mortali il voto a ciancia {Par , v, 64) , mendicando 
sua vita a frusto a frusto {Par , vi, 141), chi cercasse a foglio a foglio {Par , xxii, 
121), a guisa di baleno {Par , xxv, 81). 

3 In Latin, attendance or accompaniment was expressed by the abla- 
tive, usually with cuniy and this use has remained quite generally in 
Italian In the older texts, however, a is often met with in this function, 
and again its source goes back to Latin ab» The following are but a few 
of the many examples that could be adduced to show that ah came to be 
employed in lieu of cum or apud to denote accompaniment : 

a me sentiat, abs te stat (Plant Rud 4 4 46) , libertus qui a vobis stat (Apul A pol 
53), tarn a me pudica est quasi soror mea sit (Plant An. Cure 51), rixas habebat 
a coniuge (Fortunatus Vita S Radeg 7 20) exordium suae locutionis incipit ab 
heu (Dante, V E i iv) , quosdam ab eptasyllabo tragice principiassc (Dante, 
FE II xii) 

In the Divina commedia, likewise, a indicating accompaniment is fie- 
quently encountered: 

Mischiate son a quel cattivo coro {Inf y m, 37), non move bocca alii altrui canti 
{Purg , VII, 93) , voce mista al dolce suono {Purg , ix, 141) , buoi che vanno a giogo 
{Purg , XII, 1), 0 dolce lume a cui fidanza i’ entro {Purg , xiii, 16); danzando al 
loro angeiico caribo {Purg , xxxi, 132), la forza al voler si mischia {Par , iv, 107) ; 
ad alte grida disposd lei col sangue benedetto {Par., xi, 32), amassero a fede 
{Par , XI, 114), ^ sua nota moviensi {Par.y xvni, 79), si volgieno a nota {Par , 
xxv, 107), Concreato fu ordine e costrutto alle sustanze {Par , xxix, 32) 

4. To specify or limit the application of an adjective or adverb, Latin 
often resorted to the ablative with ab: Dies nullus ab exercitation- 
ibus oratoriis vacuus (Cic Brut. 90), genus humanum liberum a iugo 
ipsorum (Dante, Mon. ii. i), mandatus a lepra intercessione Sylvestri 

lUd y pp 56-57 
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(Dante, Mon. ni. i) This use of ah with the ablative of specification was 
extended considerably so that it could even precede the infinitive, which 
took on the function of the supine in 4u * mirabile dictu ( Virg Georg 2 
30) In the Divine Comedy the preposition a denoting specification 
occurs very frequently before both nouns and infinitives* 

a dir di Saidigna si sentono stanche {Inf , xxii, 89), a cib fare era piu crudo 
{Inf , XXII, 120), alle sue vision quasi e divma {Fmg , ix, 18), qual fora stata 
al failo degna scusa {Purg 6), eal si e al no discordi fensi {Purg , x, 63) , e per 
lo fabbro loro a veder care {Purg , x, 99) ; al montar su e parco {Purg , xi, 
45) , fu presuntuoso a recar Siena {Purg , xi, 123) , questa e a udir si cosa nova 
{Purg , xiii, 145), a fuggir la mia vista fu ratta {Purg , xv, 24), a veder queste 
cose non ti fia grave {Purg , xv, 31), libero a mu tar convento {Purg , xxi, 62), 
contente a brieve festa {Purg , xxvi, 33) , disioso ancora a piu letizie {Purg , xxix, 
33), a risponder la materia e sorda {Par ^ i, 129), non fui a rimembrar festino 
{Par , III, 61) , CIO mi fece a dimandar piu tardo {Par , iii, 130) ; a cio far non bieci, 
come lepte alia sua prima mancia {Par , v, 65-66) , Siate a muovervi piu 
gravi {Par , v, 73), e forte a veder {Par , vr, 102), a rilevarvi suso fu contenta 
{Par , vn, 111), piu largo fu Dio a dar stesso per far I’uom sufficiente a nle- 
varsi {Par , vii, 115-16), per esser al dover le genti crude {Par , ix, 48), basse 
a tanta altezza {Par , x, 47), a considerar fu piu che viro {Par , x, 132), a con- 
versione acerba troppo la gente {Par , xi, 103), degno coUega fu a mantener la 
baica {Par ^ xi, 119), sicure a giudicar {Par , xiii, 131), ford a tutto cid 
{Par , XIV, 60); subiti e accord. a dicer ^^Amme” {Par, xiv, 62), a tacer 
fur Concorde? {Par , xv, 9) , contend alia pelle scoperta, e le sue donne al fuso e 
al pennecchio {Par , xv, 116-17), al servizio di Dio mi fe’ si fermo {Par , xxi, 
114), mirabile a veder {Par , xxii, 96), possente . a sostener lo riso {Par , 
xxiii, 48) , intero a contenerlo sarebbe arto {Par , xxviii, 33) ; non sono a tal 
modo sufiicienti {Par , xxviii, 58) , posson quanto a veder son sublimi {Par , 
XXVIII, 102), modesti a riconoscer se {Par, xxix, 59), poco sarebbe a fornir 
questa vice {Par , xxx, 18), sara piu corta mia favella, pur a quel ch’io ricordo, 
che d^un fante {Far , xxxiii, 107). 

A may also limit the application of a verbal action* 
sodisfammi a’ miei disin {Inf , x, 6), li sodisfeci al suo dimando {Inf , x, 126), 
ho perduto a veder {Purg , vii, 26) , chfi’ erri anzi ad aprir ch’a tenerla serrata 
{Purg , IX, 127-128), a nommar trascorse {Par , iv, 63), sodisfarvi ai voti manchi 
{Far , IV, 137), si caro costo a riarmar {Par , xn, 38), alia nsposta cosi mi pre- 
venne {Par , xxv, 51). 

5. The quality of a noun was expressed in Latin by the genitive: vir 
magnae auctoritatis (Caes. B G. v. 35. 6), but more often, especially when 
the quality was external, by the ablative without any preposition: 
Agesilaus statura fuit humili (Nep xvii 8. 1) With the disappearance of 
the declensional system, however, resort was had not only to de, but, 

Pesavento, op cit , pp 169 ff and 455. 
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though to a less extent, also to ab: argumentum ab oblatione Magorum 
(Dante, Mon S, C.) ; est manifesta per locum a sufiicienti divisione causae 
(Dante, A T. x) ; eventually Italians, besides de and ab, also adopted for 
this function the newly-formed and restrengthened da. Probably the ex- 
tension of these prepositions to the notion of quality was helped by their 
inherent meaning of source and origin From the sentence* Hannibal fmt 
ab Carthagine, it was easy to derive the phrases: Hannibal ab Car- 
thagine or Hannibal de Carthagine and, finally, Hannibal deab>da 
Carthagine, which ended by being purely qualifying expiessions. In 
modern Italian these three prepositions are employed almost indis- 
criminately to indicate quality: bistecca ai ferri, pranzo di nozze, il 
signore dai bafii castagni, berretto da viaggio, etc In Dante, however, 
the use of a in this sense is quite rare: 

quella fera alia gaetta pelle {Inf , i, 42) , Faita torre alia cima rovente {Inf , ix, 
36) , la ionza alia pelle dipmta {Inf , xvi, 108) , e diede d punto con Calcante in 
Aulide a tagliar la prima fune {Inf , xx, 111), lume ti fiero al come che tu die 
{Purg , XXV, 36) 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to show that the Latin preposition 
ab, far from disappearing m Italy, remained very active in its descendant 
a It is true, of course, that in modern Italian it has been replaced to a 
great extent by di, da, con, and even in Its use, however, was quite 
common up to the end of the Renaissance, and the present study could be 
applied advantageously to other early classics. As for the Divine Comedy, 
I have indicated the various functions of < ab, and have recorded many 
passages in which they occur. Thanks to centuries of scholarship, the 
majority of these passages have been interpreted correctly. Not a few, 
however, have given rise to obscure and contradictory annotations, par- 
ticularly those in which a seems at first sight to correspond to Latin ad 
or in which a apparently makes sense whether taken as the equivalent of 
ad or ah. Although other scholars may not accept such doubtful items as 
I have interpreted them, I have thought it advisable to include them in 
my lists since they should at least be reexamined. I intend to discuss the 
more important ones in short articles and notes. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS IN THE SEEGE OF TROYE 

T he present essay embodies a continuation of some previously pub- 
lished studies of the Middle English Seege {or Batayle) of Troyef it 
is therefore hardly necessary or advisable to present here a full summary 
of the large body of scholarly comment which this poem has aroused. 
Briefly, it has been established that the Seege of Troye is dependent on 
two principal sources: De Excidio Troiae of Dares Phrygius and the 
Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure; and that details from these 
two accounts are pretty thoroughly blended together in the English 
poem ^ There have been noted, however, a number of episodes — mostly 
concerned with the early lives of Paris and Achilles — which are not 
traceable either to Dares or to Benoit. At least one other source of some 
kind has therefore been regarded as a necessary postulate in order to 
account for the presence of these episodes in the Seege of Troye ^ 

In my previous studies of the Seege I have attempted to point out 
that the post-classical Latin Excidtum Troiae f whose existence I dis- 

^ ‘The Rawhnson Exddtum Trent — a Study of Source Problems m Mediaeval Troy 
Literature,” Speculum, ix (1934), 379-404, “The Youth of Pans in the Seege of Troye, 
University of Texas Studies in Enghsh (1941), pp 7-23 Modem editions of the Seege 
of Troye have been made by C H A Wager (New York, 1899) , Mary E Barnicle, E E T S , 
O S , no 172 (London, 1927), and Leo Hibler-Lebmannsport, 2 vols (Graz, 1928) Of the 
four extant MSS, Harley 525 (S'), Lmcoln’s Inn 150 (X), Egerton 2862 (E), and Arundel 
xxn (A) Wager prints only E, Hibler-Lebmannsport prints L, E, and E, while Miss Bar- 
nicie prmts the four MSS complete In the present study the quotations are uniformly 
from Miss Barnicle^s edition 

® See, m this connection, especially A Zietsch, Ueher Quelle und Sprache des mittelen- 
glischen Gedichtes Seege oder Batayle of Troyd^ (Kassel, 1883), W Greif, Die mittelalter- 
lichen Bearheitungen der Trojanersage, m Ausgdben und Ahhandlungen aus dem Gehete der 
Romamschen Philologie, Lxi (Marburg, 1886), E T Granz, Ueher die Quellengemeinschaft 
des mittelengUschen Gedichtes ^^Seege oder Batayle of Troye*^ und des mittelhochdeutschen 
Gedichtes vom trojamschen Knege des Konrad von Wurzburg (Leipzig, 1888) , and the editions 
of C H. A Wager and M E Barnicle, cited above. 

* Greif postulated a Latin source pertammg especially to the career of Paris, Granz, 
Wager, and others have held that the Seege derives from a hypothetical “enlarged” Roman 
de Troie Miss Barnicle refused to accept either of these theories, contendmg that all the 
material m the Seege could have come from a knowledge of the extant Dares and Benoit, 
plus an acquaintance with various classical authorities and traditions 
^ Three manuscripts of this narrative are now known to exist Oxford, Bodeleian Library, 
Rawlinson D 893, Florence, Bibliotheca Laurenziana, Lxvi, 40; and Florence, Bibliotheca 
Riccardtana 881 The first part of the Rawlinson text was prmted in my article m Speculum 
cited above The complete text has now been edited in collaboration with Dr V K. Whit- 
aker of Stanford University, and this is m process of pubhcation by the Mediaeval Academy 
of America Quotations m the present study are from the composite text, not yet prmted, 
for convenience, page references are given to the correspondmg passages m the printed 
Rawhnson text {Speculum, ix, 397-404). 
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covered some years ago, contains most of the material v/itli which the 
Middle English author supplements the narratives of Dares and Benoit, 
and that m the episode of the birth and upbringing of Paris this Latin 
text resembles the Seege so closely as to indicate very strongly that the 
author made use of it in a form quite close to that which is extant In a 
few details, however, the Seege appears to have been influenced by some 
other version of Paris’ youth, probably a Latin account showing re- 
semblance to the Compendium Histonae Troianae-Romanae ^ A consid- 
erable body of evidence, now in process of publication,® tends to support 
the idea that at least one other version of this story was m existence, — 
although in the Seege itself there are not many details of Paris’ youth that 
could not have come from the Excidmm in its present form As I have 
also attempted to show, the author of the Seege very likely composed his 
poem entirely from memory, it is not surprising, therefore, if he blended 
details from more than one version of the same narrative 

My present task is to examine another episode in the career of Paris — 
namely, his judgment of the goddesses An attempt will be made to dis- 
cover whether the prolix and corrupt account in the Seege of Troye is 
to be regarded as an original reworking of Dares, or whether its coun- 
terpart IS to be found in such sources as the Excidium Troiae (ET) and 
the Compendium Eistoriae Troianae-Romanae (C). Parallels will also be 
cited from a number of vernacular analogues, since these accounts are 
needed to throw light on the question of no-longer-extant sources 
The account in the Seege {S) of the judgment of the goddesses was 
undoubtedly influenced rather strongly by the narrative of Dares, ^ where 
the whole affair is a dream which Paris relates before the assembled 
Trojans But the author of 6* apparently conceives of the occurience as 
real, and of the goddesses as real entities, since, although they approach 
Pans while he is asleep, they bid him “rise vp & wake” (543) from his 
slumbers As in Dares, Paris begins by relating that he fell asleep while 
on a hunting trip. In the forest were “ffoure ladies of eluene land” — who 
turn out to be Saturnus, Jubiter, Mercurius, and Venus. They have 
found a golden ball on which is an inscription in letters of silver, slating 
that the fairest should have it They quarrel over the ball and ask Paris 
to decide the dispute After listening to their respective offers of riches, 
strength, beauty, and the love of women, Paris awards the ball to Venus 
The apparent confusion might at first lead one to suppose that the 
passage is an original reworking of Dares and Benoit, in which the main 
outlines — except for the bribes of Juno and Minerva — are to be found. 
But a close study of the dramatic portions reveals traces of a much fuller 

® Ed H Simonsfeld, Neues Arckiv der Gesellschaft fur altere deutsche GeschtcUshunde^ 
XI (1886), 241-251 

® In the Introduction to the new edition of the Exctdium, sections ii-iv, 

^ De Excidio Troiae Historia, vn, ed F Meister (Leipzig, 1873) 
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source than these — fuller than ET^ C, or any other known source ac- 
count. Consider first the quarrel of the goddesses Of the four MSS, L, 
E, A, and H, MS L will be regarded as nearest the author's original, ^ 
while MS 5", as an independent reworking, will be quoted separately: 

L (EA) 

lettres saide ‘pe faireste wommon of al (519) 

Schal haue & welde pis riche bal.’ 

Saturnus peo eldest peo bal vp tok 
And on peo lettres gon heo loke 
And saide, 'y wol haue pis riche bal 
And, ^hen me likip, playe wip-al ’ 

^Nay/ saide Jubiter, 'so god me saue, (525) 

pis riche bal y wol haue, 
fior y am fairer, so haue y blis, 

And so am y halden per wise men is ’ 

‘Nay,^ saide Mercunus, 'so mote y go, 
y am fairer pan se bo, 
ffor-py y wol haue pis riche bal 
And, whan me likip, playe wip-al.’ 
po spak Venus ful hendely, 

'Susteris, flyten con noust y 
Bote 3 on,’ he saide, lyp a knyst, 

He schal tryse al oure ry 3 t, 

Whiche of ows schal haue peo bal ’ 

And perto graunteden pis sustres al 
ffadir,’^ saide Pans, "pus hit was 
H 

"Sir,’' he seyd, "listeneth a stounde 
Thre goddes an apuU fonde — 

Juno, the lady of wysenesse, 

Dame pallas and dame venesse — 

That fortune cast, withoutyn lees, 

Too makyn werre pat ere was pees. 

That appul was with gold begraue, 

And seyd the fayrest it shuld have 
Thanne seyd luno, 'Myn shall it be, 
ffor I am fayrest of vs thre ’ 

Pallas seyd, 'It shaE be myn,’ 

She swore be Jubiter and Appolyn, 

'ffor well it is knowyn and vnderstond 
The fayrest I am of pat is in ony lond ’ 

Dame venesse seyd, 'Now be styUe, 

That appul is myn be ryght skylle, 
fior I am, without lees, (415) 

® It IS so regarded by Miss Bamicle, and also by G. Hofstrand, The Seege of Troye (Lund, 
1936) 


(530) 


(535) 


(399) 

(400) 


(405) 


(410) 
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The fayrest that euer born was.’ 

Dame Juno seyd, *Be Mahound, nay. 

0 non wyse it may not be 
That it be at our Juggement 

jffor ilkone seyth his owne talent ’ (420) 

^Thou seys sothe/ seyde pallas, ^sekerly 
Anoder man J)at most Jugegy 
Whyche shall have l?is Juell ’ 

Thenne seyd venus, ’)?ou seyst well 

Paris IS the trewest man (425) 

That god leyd euer lyf vppon; 

Best It IS our Juge ]>at he be 
Who shall it have of vs thre ’ 

All ] 3 ey graunted ]>erto I-wisse (429) 

No dramatized version of this quarrel is found in ET, C, or any other 
Latin account to my knowledge; yet, as will become apparent, some 
such source account must have been current. Evidently the quarrel 
originally occurred at the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, which the author 
of S drops (because of the Dares influence, no doubt), but which is found 
in ET and (in some form) in numerous medieval analogues.^ In the ac- 
count of Alfonso el Sabio Juno is the first to take up the golden apple, 
read the letters, and make her claim: 

e leyo donna Juno aquel latin . , e dixo luego alas otras. '^Amigas, esta 

man^ana yo la deuo auer e mia es” (p 25). 

Pallas asks to see the apple, then claims it for herself, and Venus, in turn, 
makes her claim. The goddesses speak out to much the same effect, and 
in the same order, in the Libro de Alexandre In Konrad von Wurzburg 
there is a long debate in the presence of Paris, the essence of which is 
that Juno puts in her claim (^^ich wil zem ^rsten hie besehen . . . ” — 
1914) and is followed by PaUas (‘^der apfel sol billiche mir . . . — 1950). 

® E g , in Alfonso el Sabio^s General Estona, of which the pertinent excerpts are given in 
A G Solahnde^s article ^T1 Juicio de Pans en el ‘Alexandre* y en la ‘General Estona/ ** 
Revista de Ftlologia Espanola, xv (1928), 1~51 See also El Lthro de Alexandre^ ed R. S 
Willis, Jr , Elhott Monographs, no 32 (Princeton and Pans, 1934), stanzas 335 IT.; Leo- 
martens Sumas de Htsiona Troyana, ed A Rey, Revista de Ftlologia Espafiola, Anejo xv 
(Madrid, 1932), pp 151 f , Konrad von Wurzburg, Der Trojanische Krieg^ ed A von Kel- 
ler, Bihhothek des liUeranschen Vereins, xuv (Stuttgart, 1858), 11 , 808 ff ; Trdjumanna 
SagGj ed. J. Sigurdsson, Annaler for Nordtsk Oldkyndi,ghed og Historie (1848), pp 18-20. 
Dixo donna lunno || yo la deuo auer 
respuso donna Pallas H no lo puedo creer 
a la fe diz donna Venus H non pued esso seer 
yo soe mas fremosa I| & naia deue ser (343) 

As Soialinde shows, the account of Alfonso was strongly mfluenced by the Alexandre^ here 
and elsewhere 
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Venus’ rebuke and claim are very similar to MS H (413-416): 

^br mugent luwer kriegen l^n, 

ich wil den apfel selbe ban, 

wan er ist min von rehte 

an libe und an geslehte 

kan mir kein vrouwe sin gelich’’ (2099-2103) 

The decision of the goddesses that they can reach no solution themselves 
{Hj 417-423) seems likewise to have been in the source account, since it 
is strikingly similar to a passage in the Istorietta Trojana 

Funa de queste dee disse “Non e bella cosa che per tale cagione sia discordia 
trannoi, ma troviamo aicuno soficiente accio giudicare ’’ (382) 

The others agree, and soon they spy the sleeping Paris 3^ 

Allora disse Funa all’altra “Vedete, vedete Pans qui, il filgliuolo del re Pnamo; 
pm leale di lui non potremo noi trovare . io lodo chennoi ne facciamo lui 
giudicatore” (382) 

— a statement corresponding closely to H (425-427). Whatever the im- 
mediate source, it is most likely that the statement was originally made 
by Jupiter, since in most versions which include the wedding feast it is 
Jupiter who proposes Pans as judge because of his great justice As a 
possible explanation of the divergence in S and the IstoneUa, consider 
the following passage in ET: 

[Jupiter] “Ego inter vos ludex esse non possum, sed dabo vobis ludicemqui 
inter vos ludicet ” Quibus sic respondit* “Ite ad Ideum montem qui super Troia 
est, et ibi habebitis Paridem pastorem, solus inter vos potent ludicare, quia 
index lustus est” (398) 

Obviously, both speeches were made by Jupiter, yet the fact that some- 
thing has been left out between iudicet and Qmbus^^ might very easily 
have led a redactor to suppose that one of the goddesses made the second 
speech This might suggest that the authors of both S and the Istonetta 

Ed E Goub., TeshtnediU d% Stona Trojana 371-403 

The striking similarity m plan is here evident That is, in both Istor%eUa and S the god- 
desses find Pans while they are quarreling (rather than being sent by Jupiter) and decide 
that he is qualified to decide their dispute, they approach him with the ball, etc The simi- 
larity is almost too strong to explain I can hardly beheve these events to be part of the 
basic Latin nariative, which apparently mcluded the weddmg feast and the Apple of Dis- 
cord That the author of S had read the Itahan account m addition to his other sources 
seems likewise improbable, but it is a possibility. Both accounts represent a combination 
of the classical story with the narrative of Dares, m which Pans goes to sleep and dreams the 
entire judgment, but the fact that both authors should have hit on so very similar a com- 
bination IS to say the least remarkable 

E g , Konrad, 11 1611 ff , Alfonso, p 27, Leomarte, p 152 
See W A Oldfather, “Notes on the Exctdium Troioj^ Speculum, xi (1936), 272-277 
In Robert Mannyng’s Story of England (11 525 iff ) it is also one of the goddesses who 
proposes Pans as a judge For citation, see below. 
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misread the text of ET at this point, — or else that an intermediate source 
which they used had derived this misconstruction from the text of ET 

It IS evident that MS H is closer to the source account than L{EA) 
The ^ ladies’^ are goddesses, they are reduced from four to three and are 
correctly named, the ball is an apple, and it has been cast by an evil 
deity, “fortune,’^ who corresponds to Discordia in ET and numerous vei- 
nacular accounts These facts, together with the correspondences of 
some of the speeches to those of analogues in other languages, leave little 
doubt that the writer of E had separate access to a source account m 
presenting this episode 

The story continues by stating that the ladies approach Paris with 
the ball, 

L{EA) 

And beden me anon rise vp & wake 

And in niyn hand ]?eo bal gon [EA om ] take 

And seue ]?e bal J)er corteysely, 

As J?eo iettres spak, to ]?eo faireste lady (543-546) 

This shows very close similarity to a passage in ET in which the god- 
desses come to Pans with the apple: “et dum ei malum aureum offerrent, 
dixerunt: ‘Lege titulum, et quod tituli scriptura contmet inter nos 
iudica^ ” (398) 

The narrative here, however, parts company with ET, since in the 
ofiers of the four (three) goddesses there is again to be found evidence of 
a fuller source. Saturnus (Juno) first addresses Pans: 


L{EA) 

po spak saturnus to me ful sone, 

(551) 

^Knyst, 3 ef me pe bal and han y-don 

A bettre 3 ef}?e y wol seue Je, 
sef pou Jieo bal wolt seue me 
y schal J?e make peo rycheste man 

(555) 

pat lyue]? vndur god alone, 
fior y haue my 3 ! to seue nchesse 

To whom y wol, more or lasse . . 

(558) 

And y pouste ich was riche ynou 3 ]>o 

(563) 

What schold y wip more nchesse do? 

E 

Juno she went onto Parysse 

430) 

And seyd, Tarys, will ]?ou be, 
fior grete nede I com to the 
fior an appull pat we fownde 

This endir day vppon the grounde, 

That appull, Parys, yef J?ou me, 

(435) 


E g , Konrad, i 1254, Alfonso, pp 23 ff , Leomarte, p 152 In Alexandre, stanzas 339 
it is “el peccado*’ — “Sm,” or, more probably, “the Evil One ” 
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Thou shalt be wyse, will J?ou ma ’ 

Parys seyd, ^Soo I wiUe, 

If ]?ou have therto skylle ’ (438) 

In the classical versions of the story Juno’s offer is power over whole 
kingdoms,^’' or, m some accounts/® the realm of Asia In ET (398) her 
promise is unique she will cause his flocks to produce twin offspring and 
thus increase his property, in other medieval versions her offer is quite 
regularly one of wealth Juno’s statement that she has power to bestow 
wealth was certainly to be found in the source account, compare her 
statement in the Bulgarian Trojanska Prtla ^^habeo enim m potestate 
divitias neque erit homo ditior te” (p 161), in Leomarte’s Sumas de 
Historia Troyana - (Juno promises Pans riches,) ca ella abia poder 
de dar las riquezas a quien quisiese” (153), and in Konrad: 

“Ich han m miner werden hant 
Groshchen hort und alien schaz” (1940-41) 

Paris’ reflection that he does not need Juno’s gift^^ also corresponds to 
some other accounts In Robert Mannyng’s Story of EnglanP^ he reflects 
similarly, but after all the offers have been made: 

luno hyghte me poer, 

J)erof,” he seid, “ys no mester” (585-586) 

In Alexandre and Leomarte, and probably in the original account, Venus 
aigues that Paris has no need of the gifts offered by the other goddesses 
Mercurius (Minerva or Pallas) offers to make Paris valiant in battle: 
L{EA) (missing in H) 

p9 spak Mercurius, }>at okir lady, (565) 

‘Knyst, sef me ]>eo bal for J?y cortesye 
And y schal seue streyn]?e and myst, 

E g , Ovid, HerotdeSj xvi, 81, ed G Showerman (London, 1914), Hygmus, Fabulae^ 
92, ed M Schmidt (Jena, 1872), Apollodorus, Epitome^ iii, 2, ed J G Frazer, 2 vols 
(London, 1921). 

E g , the first Vatican Mythographer, 208, Classia Auctores, m, ed A Mai (Rome, 
1831), Colluthus, Rape of Helenj 11 148 ff, ed A W Mair (London, 1928), Lucian, 
Deorum Dmlog^, 20, 11, ed G Bindorf (Pans, 1867) 

E g , Alexandre, 369, Leomarte, 153, Konrad, 1913 ff , and the GoUweiger Trojaner- 
hrteg, 11 2074 ff , ed A Koppitz, Deutsche Texte des Mtttelalters, xxix (Berhn, 1926) 

Ed , with Latin translation, m Startne (Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umjet- 
nosti). III (1871), 156-187 

As Will be noted, Pans has an identical thought after each promise except that of 
Venus p j Purmvall, 2 vols (London, 1887) 

23 Alexandre (Venus) 

^'Qui te promete nqueza 1| non te faz nul amor 
ca tu as assaz della 1| grado al Criador 

porend cauaileria || Ector non es meior ” (383) 

Leomarte . eUas prometieron lo que tu non as menester, ca riquezas tu as asaz dellas, 
pues en cauaileria non ha en el mundo mejor que tu” (153) 
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In al ]?eo world no schal beo such a knyst 
Ector ny no knyst in lande 

Schal haue no myst agayn ]iyn hande. (570) 

In turnement no in batail, feor no ner, 

In al }ns world no schal beo ]>y per, 

ffor y haue power to seue mon myst 

Bo]ie to sqwyer and to knyst . (574) 

Me j? 0 U 3 te y was strong ynous Ipo (577) 

What schold y wi]? more streynj>e do^ 

Pallas’ offer of victory in battle is to be found in all the ancient accounts, 
as well as in ET, In some of the late classical versions she offers wisdom 
Her statement of her right to make this offer is also found in the Tro- 
janska Fnla and in Leomarte,^® in Konrad she offers wisdom, and states 
her right to make such an offer Paris’ reflection that he does not need 
this gift has already been commented on. 

Jubiter in the LiEA) version speaks third and offers Paris the gift 
of beauty. Since this is clearly an invented addition to the story, it need 
not be quoted. Then follows Venus’ speech: 

L{EA) 

po spak Venus, beo fur^e lady, 

'Knyst, sef me beo bal for by cortesy (590) 

And bou schalt haue loue and wolde, 

AUe folk be schal loue, bobe songe & olde ; 

AUe wymmen bat be seon wib syst 
Schole be loue wib al heore myst — 

Maydenes in chaumbre schal loue be alle, (595) 

Ladyes in boure, & wyues in haUe 

Alle wymmen schole beo m by pouste 

And alle schole bey loue be ’ 

ban hade y muche blys 

To haue beo loue of alle bis (600) 

And saf hire beo bal hastely 

And saide heo was beo faireste lady. 

24 E g , Apollodorus, Epitome, m, 2, Lucian, Deor Dial , 20, 12, Colluthus, Rap Eel , 
143 ff , and Ovid, H erodes, xvi, 81-82 

2® E g , Myth Vat i, 208, Hygmus, Fah , 92. On the offer of wisdom see W C Curry, 
‘The Judgment of Pans,^’ MLN, xxxi (1916), 114-116 Curry is evidently mistaken in 
behevmg that Pallas’ promise of wisdom was unknown in classical times. It should be 
noted that Pallas offers both wisdom and strength m battle in the Trdjumama Saga, p 22, 
and in Fht^e et Blanceflor, L 466, ed E du M6ril (Paris, 1856) AHonso (p 39) gives what 
may be a very significant explanation smee Pallas has two names, she is mistress of two 
accomplishments “ . en lo que me dizen Pallas so deesa delos saberes hberales, et Mm- 
erua deesa de bataila ” 

2® Trojanska Fnca “ . habeo emm in potestate fortitudinem, neque ent fortior heros 
te (p 161), Leomarte, “ . . que en ella era el poder de lo fazer vengedor en faziendas” 
(p. 153). 27 ich aUei wisheit” (1954) Cf. Juno's promise m MS H, above 
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Pallas^^ J?e way from him has taken, 

And venesse to him was I-comen 
And seyd, Tarys, wele be })ou ay, 

Mahound the save j?at best may 
ffor ]?ou art J?e trewest knyght, 

And all })yng l?ou Jugest ryght, 

Therefore, Parys, I pray the 
That AppuU ]?at ])ou graunte me . 

That AppuUj Parys, graunt })ou me, 

A feyre leman I wuU yeve ])e, 

Thou shallt haue the fayrest leman 
That euer god leyd lyf vppon ’ 

And thenne, sire, I be-I)ought me so 
That Juno hadd no ryght l)er-to, . 

Ne pallas, Sir, so mot y the, 

Venesse was fayrer thanne }?re 
Therfeore I grauntt her to have 
That appul was with gold be-graue 

In the ancient Cypna, as well as in numerous other classical accounts, 
Venus specifically offers Paris the hand of Helen; mET she merely offers 
the fairest wife. Only in the first Vatican Mythographer (208), so far as 
I know, does she offer to give him any woman he wants. Yet she must 
have made some such statement in the source of 5, since in other medieval 
accounts her offer is almost identical. Compare Venus’ speech in the 
Istonetta^ in which she reminds Pans of his integrity (corresponding to 
E) and then makes her offer (corresponding to L[EA ]) : 

Pans, settu se’ieale uomo, tu mi dei la mela donare, per cid che alia piu bella 
debbe essere data Settu mi fai ragione io Tavro, essettu fai chho Tabbia, lo ti 
donero hello dono Cio fia chettutte le donne chetti vedranno Pamaranno e 
qualunque tue vorrai, sitti dard, e ancora vedi che lo sono la piu bella ( 382 ) 

In Jansen Enikel’s Weltchromk (13913 ff )^® and in Alexandre (386) she 
also offers Pans any woman he wants, and in Trojanska Pnla (161) she 
tells him that all ladies will love him With the idea in L{EA) (595-596) 
that Paris can have his pick of both married and unmarried ladies, com- 


3S1 

(440) 

(445) 

(449) 

(454) 

(457) 


Evidently one speech has dropped out of since it is Juno, not Pallas, who has just 
been addressing Paris The name Pallas is significant, since in Dares, Benoit, ET, and C she 
IS regularly called Minerva The popular Latm source which we must assume to have existed 
undoubtedly used the name Pallas, since this is the form used in nearly every analogue, 
e g , Konrad (1038), Alexandre (340), Leomarte (152), Istonetta (382), Mannyng (515), etc 
2® E g , Apollodorus, Epttome, in, 2, Lucian, Dear Dial , 20, 13-16, Colluthus, Rap Eel , 
164 f , Ovid, Eeroides, xvi, 83 ff ; Hyginus, Fab , 92 
30 Ed P Strauch, Mon, Germ Etst , Deutsche Chromken, in (Hannover and Leipzig, 
1900) 
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pare Alexandre: 

Dar te yo casamiento |] muger qual tu quisieres 

por casar o casada ]| qual tu por bien touieres (386) 

One further passage in the judgment should be noted That is Venus’ 
speech of thanks to Paris, with her instructions that he proceed to Greece: 

L{EAH) ffor no]?yng schaltow J)er drede, 

“^Alisaunder, y schal qwyte ]>e fFul wel schaltow ]>ex spede 

J)at }?ou hast )?us honoured me J)eo faireste lady }?at beori]? lyf 

Bide ]?y fadir, as he is kyng hende, Jou schalt welde to I?y wif ’ 

Graunte ]?e to grece to wende, (607-614) 

In Jansen Enikel she likewise makes a speech to Paris at this point, 
practically identical in content : 

d6 sprach frou Venus lieber man, ich wil dir fuegen ein edel wip, 

dd hast mir eren vil get^n, diu kunigmn von Kriechcn lanl 

die wil ich widerdienen s6, nil var g6n Kricchen, des ist zit, 

daz dd muost waerlich werden vr6. und nim die frouwen hie ze stunt ’ 

(13991-13995, 13999, 14006-14007) 

In ET (400) Venus also informs Pans that his promised wife is to be ob- 
tained in Greece, but it is at a considerably later point in the narrative, 
after Paris’ supplication that Venus keep her promise to him. Yet in the 
immediate source of S and Emkel this speech must have come immedi- 
ately after the judgment, since in C, as well as in other versions, she 
gives him similar and somewhat fuller instructions at this point 
A few words, finally, should be said about the general conception of the 
judgment in MS E. This version separates itself further from Dares than 
the other MSS by omitting the idea that the goddesses approach Paris 
while he is asleep in the forest, and the writer apparently did not con- 
sistently think of it as a speech of Paris, since he unthinkingly lapses into 
the third person at 11 430, 437, and 439-440. Another interesting con- 
ception is that the goddesses come separately to Pans to offer their 
bribes; e.g.: 

Pallas ]?e way from him has taken, 

And venesse to him was I-comen (439-440) 

31 In C (243), Alexandre (392), and Mann 3 mg (613 ff ) she instructs him to proceed to 
Greece under the pretence of being a merchant MS H oi S shows a very definite source 
relationship to these accounts, i e , when Pans arrives in Menelaus’ kingdom, he disguises 
his identity, pretending to come as a merchant 

‘Marchaimtis,” Jjey seyd, “hat we be; 

Out of the see Octaman comen wee (654{i-6S45) 

32 Cf ET “Etiam ipsi promisit . . , et discessit Postea vero Venus . , ad eum m- 
gressa est’^ (398-399) 
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In ET (398) Paris deliberately postpones the judgment for three days, 
during which the goddesses make their offers separately In Robert 
Mannyng and in the Roman d^Eneas^^ we find also that a day is set for 
the decision, and it seems necessary to suppose an ultimate source con- 
nection with ET at this point 

We may conclude that the author of the Seege did not base his narra- 
tive of the judgment primarily on Dares, although he was certainly in- 
fluenced by that source. Nor can this drama of the elfin ladies be regarded 
entirely as an original flight of the poet’s imagination, since many of the 
speeches find rather close parallels in other vernacular Troy stories. 
The Exadtum Trotae^ which is so remarkably close to the Seege in the 
birth and upbringing of Paris, is not possible as a direct source of the 
judgment, although it resembles the Seege in some particulars of this 
episode. We are forced to the hypothesis that the author of the Seege 
had read a fuller version of this narrative, probably based on the Ex- 
ctdium or partly on it, in which occur a great many dramatic speeches, 
especially those of the three (four) goddesses The writer of MS i? had 
evidently also read this source he brought the story at several places 
into greater agreement with it, and added from it a few details and 
speeches. 

E Bagby Atwood 

University of Texas 

^ In Eneas (1 128) the postponement is likewise for three days lui reviegnent al tierz 
jor” — ed J -J Salverda de Grave, Classtques fi angais du Moyen Age, nos 44, 62 (Pans, 
1925-9) In Mannyng (538) the goddesses merely ^^sette a day ” Cf ET ‘fflle vero accepto 
malo eas distulit et indicium comperendmavit” (398). 

3^ I find no reason to suppose that this source was different from that of the LEA version 
The changes are in the nature of corrections or additions, the additions are consistent with 
LEA, and they show correspondences to the same vernacular analogues 
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OXFORD AND ENDIMION 

I T is curious, in view of the strange fascination which the seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford has exercised on a whole school of modern critics, that 
perhaps the most crucial episode in his life has been glossed over or ig- 
nored completely. Yet this episode, however discreditable to the Earl, 
is of some literary interest 

Edward de Vere (1SS(>-*1604) became a royal ward at the age of twelve 
(1562), and was brought up in the household of Sir William Cecil, later 
Lord Burghley. In 1571 he married CeciFs daughter Anne As a youth 
he enjoyed considerable popularity at court. In the spring of 1573 Gilbert 
Talbot wrote to his father: 

My Lo of Oxforth is lately growne into great credite, for the Q Ma^^® delitithe 
more in his parsonage, and his daunsinge, and valientnes, then any other I 
thinke Sussex dothe back him all that he can; if it were not for his fyckle hcd he 
would passe any of them shortly ^ 

Talbot was probably referring to a well recognized failing when he men- 
tioned the EarFs '^fyckle hed In spite of his high rank and advan- 
tageous position as the son-in-law of Lord Burghley, he was never en- 
trusted with any office or public business. But he danced and tilted well, 
and throughout the lS70’s he was one of the leading figures m the social 
life of the court. In 1579-80, as one of the chief supporters of the Queen’s 
projected marriage with the Due d’Alengon, he was ^^superlative in the 
Prince’s [Elizabeth’s] favor But at Christmas, 1580, he became in- 
volved m a quarrel in which he ‘lost credit and honour” and was 
“abandoned by all his friends and by ail the ladies of the court.”^ The 
quarrel came to the Queen’s notice in the following way 

A few days before Christmas the Earl of Oxford (who about four and a half 
years ago on his return from Italy made profession of the Catholic faith together 
with some of his relatives among the nobility and his best friends, and had sworn, 
as he says, and signed with them a declaration that they would do all they could 
for the advancement of the Catholic religion) accused his former friends to the 
Queen of England . . For his own part he craved forgiveness for what he had 
done, saying that he now recognized that he had done wrong. He then proceeded 

1 Quoted in E K Chambers, S%r Eenry Lee (Oxford, 1936), p 154 
2 For a rational discussion of his character see A Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 
1910), pp 78-81 The documentation in B M Ward's The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford 
(London, 1928), is useful also. 

3 Sir Fulke Greville, Ltfe of Sir PMhp Sidney, ed Nowell Smith (Oxford, 3907), p. 63. 

^ Ward, p 208, from the report of the French ambassador 
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to accuse his best friends who had supported him in his recent quarrels® of having 
conspiied against the State by having made profession of the Cathohc faith, 
and he endeavoured to do them all the harm he could The Queen was very 
much upset about it, for she was very fond of most of those accused by the Earl, 
among whom were Lord Henry Howard, a brother of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
and Charles Arundel ® 

The Queen ordered all concerned into custody while the confession was 
being investigated, but Oxford was “soon set at liberty,’'^ and took part 
in a tilt at court on January 22 ® 

However, worse was to follow On March 23, 1580/81, Sir Francis 
Walsmgham wrote to a friend: 

On Tuesday at night Anne Vavysor was brought to bed of a son m the maidens' 
chamber The E. of Oxeford is avowed to be the father, who hath withdrawn 
himself with intent, as it is thought, to pass the seas The ports are laid for him 
The gentlewoman the selfsame night she was delivered was conveyed out 
of the house and the next day committed to the Tower ^ 

All mention of this scandal is omitted by Captain B. W. Ward, the EarFs 
chief biographer. Most of the facts have been gathered up and set forth 
briefly by Sir Edmund Chambers in his life of Sir Henry Lee (pp 150-163) 
But as he is concerned with Anne Vavasour and not with Oxford, he does 
not investigate the connection between the Christmas quarrel and this 
disclosure 

However, when Anne Vavasour accused Oxford of having seduced her, 
the Queen not only imprisoned Oxford for that offense, but showed a 
renewed interest in his confession of Catholic activities and his charges 
against his former friends She knew, what his biographers have over- 
looked, that the friends with whom Oxford had quarreled, and whom he 
charged with plotting against the government, were relatives of Anne 
Vavasour and friends of her family Therefore, when Anne's condi- 
tion was discovered, Oxford's charges against Lord Howard, Charles 
Arundel, Francis Southwell, and others, took on the appearance of a 
conspirator's quarrel, and Oxford's confession looked like self-prolection 
instead of the proof of his innocence and loyalty which he had pretended. 

Lord Howard was a cousin of Oxford's, but he was also a first cousin 

® Probably the famous tennis-court quarrel with Sir Phihp Sidney, and a quarrel with 
some gentlemen of the Inns of Court 

® B M Ward, pp 207-208, translatmg the report of Mauvissi^re de Castelnau, the 
French Ambassador The text of the report is printed in J H Pollen and W MacMahon, 
The Ven. PMhp Howard Earl of Arundel^ 1557-95, in Pubhcatwns of the Cathohc Record 
Society, xxi (1919), 29 The dispatch is dated 11 Jan , 1581 (ns) See also pp. 30-31 

^ The Rugger News-Letters, 2d Senes (1568-1605), ed Victor von Klarwill, trans L. S R 
Byme (London, 1926), p 55 ® Calendar of Hatfield MSS, xm, p 199. 

® Quoted from Chambers, Lee, pp 155-156. 
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of Sir Henry Knyvet, the grandfather of Anne Vavasour. Two of Anne’s 
mother’s brothers. Sir Henry Knyvet the younger, and Sir Thomas 
Knyvet, and a sister, Katherine, Lady Paget, were at court at this time 
Sir Thomas Knyvet was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and Lady 
Paget had been a Maid of Honour before her marriage and lemained at 
court as a Gentlewoman of the Bedchamber Since Anne Vavasour was 
only fifteen when she came to court in 1580, and since she was also a 
Gentlewoman of the Bedchamber, it seems probable that she was, to 
some extent, in her aunt’s care 

Charles Arundel, who took sides with Lord Howard in the quarrel with 
Oxford, was a friend of the Knyvets, the Vavasours, and of Lord Paget, 
and apparently was also related to them The Knyvets are not named 
in Mauvissiere’s report of Oxford’s confession, but they were involved m 
the quarrel which preceded and evidently precipitated the confession, 
for m the subsequent counter-charges entered by Lord Ploward and 
Charles Arundel against Oxford, he is accused of having planned to 
murder both Sir Henry and Sir Thomas Knyvet They may be the two 
knights mentioned in a news letter as having been arrested along with 
Lord Howard The news letter continues: 

The Earl of Oxford, also arrested but soon set at liberty, is again m the Tower 
for forgetting himself with one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, who is in the 
Tower likewise This in spite of his having a pretty wife, daughter of the Treas- 
urer But he will not live with her 

These Khywets were grandchildren of Muriel Howard, daughter of Sir Thomas How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk The genealogy of the Knyvets is discussed m Chambers, Lee, pp 
150 ff , Wilishtre Notes and Queries, vm (1916), 448-454, The Topographer and Genealogist, 
I, (1846), 469-473, Walter Rye, Norfolk Families (Norwich, 1913), p 451, and for correc- 
tion of the DN B see the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xii, 1 1 There were 
also links between the Knyvets and the Howards through the Rich and Dacres families 
In 1583 Lord Henry Howard's nephew, Thomas, second son of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
married Katherine, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Knyvet the younger Lord Howard had 
assumed responsibihty for his brother's children after the Duke's execution, and so was 
probably responsible for this match 

He mentioned a ^'cousin Vavasour,” by whom Chambers thinks that Anne was meant, 
see Lee, p 155 But a William Vavasour was among Oxford’s intimates before the Christ- 
mas debacle, see Ward, p 128 A Wilham Vavasour who describes himself as a brother of 
Thomas (Anne had a brother Thomas) is mentioned in the Cal of State Papers Dom 1581- 
1590, p 145, but see p 207 There is a letter from Arundel to an unnamed lady, mentioning 
her disgrace and banishment, and thanking her for delivering him from “almost as great 
agonie as your self endured,” which Chambers thinks is addressed to Anne Arundel was 
a close friend of Lord Paget with whom he fled to Pans m 1583. 

Extant accounts of Oxford’s charges name only Lord Howard, Charles Arundel, and 
Francis Southwell “and others,” but neither of the latter two were knights Sir Henry 
Knyvet was knighted in 1574, and Sir Thomas m 1578 
13 Fugger News-Letters, p 55 This letter is dated April 29, 1581, and effectively disposes 
of Ward’s contention that Oxford’s confinement was limited to one night. He examined the 
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Oxford was released from the Tower June 8, 15813^ But he was still 
confined to his house m July and the Queen was alternately pressing 
for his reconciliation with his wife and demanding that he be confronted 
with Lord Howard and Charles Arundel3^ Oxford charged them with 
conspiracy against the protestants and possession of a book “of painted 
pictures of prophecy^’ relating to the succession, possession of which was 
regarded as treasonable.^® They replied by asserting that the book be- 
longed to Oxford, and they charged him m turn with being a notorious 
liar, a habitual drunkard, a practiser of unnatural vices, and one who had 
planned to murder various people, including Sir Henry and Sir Thomas 
Knyvet As late as May 12, 1583, on the eve of a formal reconciliation 
with the Earl, Elizabeth thought of reopening the inquiry into his activi- 
ties as a secret Catholic Walter Ralegh, who acted as Lord Burghley’s 
agent in the reconciliation,^® reported that he had dissuaded the Queen 
from 

new repartition betweene the Lords Howard, Arundel, and others, and the Earle, 
and [she] saide it was a matter not slightly to be passed over it weare to 
small purpose, after so long absence [from Court] and so many disgraces, to call 
his honor and name agayne into question, wherby he might appeare to be less 
fitt either for her favor or presence 

list of prisoners for whom food was supphed by the Lieutenant of the Tower and failed to 
find Oxford^s name among them, but noblemen frequently took their servants with them 
and supplied their own tables during their imprisonment. 

Acts of the Privy Council, ed J R Dasent (London, 1896), N S xni, 74 

^^Cal of State Papers Dom 158 1-1590, 22, 23, letters from Walsmgham to Burghley 
dated July 12 and 14 Oxford had refused to live with Anne Cecil since 1576 when he re- 
turned from abroad and disowned the child which she had borne in his absence, on the 
fantastic grounds that he had not cohabited with her twelve months before the child was 
born, but only at Hampton Court, nine months before the birth, see Ward, pp 115, 117 

16 Cal. of State Papers Dom 1581-1590, pp 38, 70 In 1583 Lord Howard published 
A Defensatm against the poyson of supposed Prophecies, in which he describes the type of 
prophetic writing and mentions the particular book which figures in these charges He is 
careful to stale that he is describing it from the report of others, and that he has never seen 
It, see pp 116v and 120-20v of the reprmt of 1620 

17 The charges and counter-charges are preserved in the State Papers, but the Calendar 
(1581-90), gives only the briefest summary, pp 1, 32, 38-40, 70, 97, and Addenda 1581- 
1625, pp 48-9, 84-5 Many excerpts are scattered through Ward, pp 99-100, 128-129, 
206-^4 A summary of Lord Howard’s part of it is in G F Nott’s ^‘Memoirs of the Life 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton,” m The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and of Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder (London, 1815), i, 434 

16 She had reason to distrust him, since he had plotted to rescue the Duke of Norfolk from 
the Tower m 1571/2 The plot was not discovered at the time, but m 1574 it came to the 
knowledge of the Privy Council, and Oxford fled to the Low Countnes It was feared that 
he would ]oin his uncle, the exiled Earl of Westmorland, but Burghley managed to smooth 
over the affair and persuade him to return, see Ward, pp 66-69, 92-98, and Cal of State 
Papers Dom , 1547-80, pp 478, 484, 485 Ihid. 

26 Edward Edwards, The Life and Letters of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), n, 21. 
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Meanwhile, the Knyvet clan undertook to avenge the family dishonor 
In March, 1581/2, Sir Thomas Knyvet fought a duel with Oxford Both 
men were wounded, “but my lord of Oxford more dangerously You know 
Mr Knevet is not meanly beloved in court, and therefore he is not like 
to speed ill, whatsoever the quarrel be The feud between Oxford and 
Sir Thomas Knyvet continued through a series of street fights and am- 
bushes m which several men were wounded, and two of Oxfoid’s and 
one of Knyvet’s men had been killed by the end of March 1582/3 Four 
of these were serious enough to come to the attention of the authorities, 
and on one occasion Sir Thomas Knyvet was tried for murder and ac- 
quitted Both Lord Howard and Arundel appeared on the Knyvet side 
in at least one of these affairs Feuillerat not unjustly compaies them to 
the feud between the Montagues and the Capulets As late as January 
19, 1584/5, the lady’s brother, Thomas Vavasour, challenged Oxfoid to 
a duel 

In spite of the efforts of Lord Burghley and all the other courtiers 
whose aid he could enlist, it was not until June 1, 1583, that the Queen 
consented to see the Earl. The meeting took place at Theobalds during a 
visit of consolation to Lord Burghley, who had just lost his younger 
daughter, Elizabeth Wentworth Oxford presented himself to the Queen, 
and “after some bitter words and speches, m the end all sins ar for- 
given and he may repayre to the court at his pleasure 

The discovery of the Throckmorton plot, in the autumn of 1583, 
ruined both Lord Howard and Charles Arundel, and to some extent 
vindicated Oxford’s charges against them After this disclosure, in the 
winter of 1583/4, Oxford’s position at court was improved and that of 
the Howard-Knyvet faction was proportionally weakened.^^ 

21 Nicholas Faunt to Anthony Bacon, quoted from Chambers, pp 156-157 That the 
quarrel was over Anne Vavasour is evident from another report of the duel, see p. 156 
Only SIX weeks before this duel took place, Jan 21, 1581/2, Sir Thomas Knyvet was ap- 
pomted Keeper of the Palace of Whitehall, see Ward, p 227 n 

22 Different episodes m this feud are described by Chambers, pp 156-157, Calendar of 
State Papers Dorn 1581-90, p 58, Feuillerat, Lyly, pp 126-128, and see Sir Hams Nicolas, 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (London, 1847), pp 321-324 
There were two fights m June, 1582, and one in July, and one the following March. 

23 The challenge is prmted by Chambers, p, 158 The fact that it was preserved among the 
Burghley papers suggests that it was turned over to the authorities and the duel forbidden. 

2^ E M. Tenison, Elizabethan England (Royal Leamington Spa, 1933-40) iv, 289. Eliza- 
beth was bom 1 July, 1564, and married Thomas Wentworth, son and heir of Thomas, Lord 
Wentworth, m 1581. Her husband died 7 Nov , 1582, and she died childless in April, 1583, 

25 Eist MSS Comm Report xn, App iv, Rutland MSS , i, 149-151 

26 Lord Howard was imprisoned in the Fleet, and was later in custody in the country. 
He was not readmitted to court until 1600; see Nott, p 435 ff Chaiies Arundel fled with 
Lord Paget to Pans and thereby seemed to confess his treason. 

2^ I cannot find that Thomas and Henry Knyvet were suspected, or that Lady Paget 
suffered from the flight of her husband, but the group was weakened numerically in spite 
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John Lyly entered Oxford’s service before March, 1580, and remained 
with him until some time in 1588. He looked upon Lord Burghley as his 
foster-father and some of his letters indicate that he tried to help the 
Lord Treasurer in his efforts to straighten out Oxford’s difficulties He 
seems to have worked in the interest of Lady Oxford, with whom the 
Earl was reconciled at Christmas, 1581,^^ and he was consulting with 
Lord Burghley about the Earl’s affairs in July, 1582.29 His first two plays, 
Alexander and Campaspe and Sapho and Phao were apparently presented 
at court in the winter of 1583/4, when the Earl was allowed to appear at 
court again and was naturally trying to regain his old position of favor 
and popularity 

It does not seem improbable that, under these circumstances, the Earl’s 
secretary might try to write an apology for Oxford, and I should like to 
venture the suggestion that perhaps Endimion was written with that 
end in view. Modern attempts to discover and interpret Elizabethan 
topical allegory have produced such absurdities at the hands of over- 
zealous devotees, that a scholar who desires a reputation for sanity 
hardly ventures to touch the subject And yet, the evidence is too ex- 
tensive to be ignored that a good deal of the entertainment especially 
prepared for the Queen was topical, that she thoroughly enjoyed inter- 
preting that kind of enigmas, and that personal pleas for her favor often 
took that form One has only to read the entertainments gathered to- 
gether in John Nichols’ Progresses and Puihc Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth (London, 1823), including lists of symbolic New Year’s gifts to 
the Queen, to observe the practice in this respect. Files of private letters 
and ambassadors’ reports of court entertainments contain further evi- 
dence in the same direction.^® What we lack is a gathering together and 
analysis of these records which would provide us with some facts and 
principles for future guidance. 

I believe that most of the absurdities arise from the attempt to inter- 
pret the allegories, even where they are clearly present, in the light of a 

of the fact that Anne’s brother, Thomas Vavasour, came to court m 1584 and entered the 
service of the Earl of Leicester Anne’s sister became a Maid of Honour about 1590, Cham- 
bers, p 161 See the quotation m Ward, p 228 

R W Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902), i, 27-29, prints the letter 
but does not understand Oxford’s troubles, see the letters m Feuxllerat, pp 533-534, 529- 
531. 

Feuillerat’s Lyly^ pp 104-106, gathers up some of this material, Chambers’ Lee, pp 
84-90, discusses the topical import of the Woodstock entertainment of 1575 and notes it 
in the entertainment of 1592 (p. 150) and in Lee’s retirement ceremonies (pp 135-144) 
See also Appendices D and E Essex presented a discussion of the state of his mind to the 
Queen m this form m 1595 (see Nichols, m, 371), and we get a glimpse of the low state of 
popular interpretation m the report of it to Robert Sidney, Arthur Colhns, Sidney Papers, 
I, 362 Lord Burghley also resorted to this kmd of symbohsm, and so did Sir Christopher 
Hatton, see FeuiUerat’s notes in Ly/y, pp. 104-106. 
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sketchy knowledge of the history of a few figures and political events, 
whereas the more obvious cases of this kind of thing concern the per- 
sonal relations of the Queen with her courtiers It seems clear that the 
delicate subject of the Queen's marriage was sometimes touched upon, 
and evidence is available that she usually resented such references It 
seems, therefore, initially improbable that playwrights and court en- 
tertainers ventured to go further and advise her in this way about affairs 
of state. 

Repeated attempts have been made to interpret Endimion as topical 
allegory, because it is so evident that Cynthia largely represents Queen 
Elizabeth. But the status of such interpretation has been summed up by 
a recent editor as follows: “recent opinion, while not challenging the 
obvious references to Elizabeth, nor denying the presence of topical allu- 
sions, is sceptical of the proposed allegories 

In 1909, Professor Percy W. Long reviewed the whole subject, pointing 
out the untenability of all existing attempts to explain the play as per- 
sonal allegory, and offering the alternative suggestion that the plot was 
framed to convey an allegory of courtly love in the new “Platonic" 
fashion, Tellus and Cynthia representing Heavenly and Earthly Beauty, 
and Endymion being the courtly lover, temporarily enthralled by Tellus 
but eventually rescued by Cynthia.®^ 

Certainly a contrast between Cynthia and Tellus is indicated in the 
naming of the two characters,®^ but such a philosophical implication does 
not exclude the possibility that there are also personal implications in the 
play. Professor Long does not deny that Cynthia, whom he would have 
to be Heavenly Beauty, represents also Queen Elizabeth 
Let us try to place ourselves in the position of the court audience They 
remembered the plays of Zaheta and Gandina at Kenilworth and Wood- 
sy An insufficient knowledge of the chronology involved allowed J P Collier and Hazlitt 
to suggest that Endymion represents Lyly, see Feuillerat, p 143 n N J Halpm, "'Olieron’s 
Vision in the Midsummer-Nighfs Dream j Illustrated by a Comparison with Lyhc’s Endy- 
Shakespeare Soaety Euhhcakons (1843), Part n, pp 47 ff , suggested that Endymion 
and Tellus represent Leicester and Lady Sheffield G P Baker, m his edition of the play 
(New York, 1894), pp 1 ff , argues for Leicester and Lady Essex R W Bond, in his edition 
of the Works y i, 46 ff argues for Leicester and Mary Queen of Scots But W W. Gicg, 
in his review, MLQ, vi (1903), 22, rejects this argument Feuillerat, pp 143 ff accepts Mary 
Queen of Scots as Tellus but would have Endymion her son James P, W Long, “Lyly’s 
Endtmwn an Addendum,'' Modern Phzlology, Yii (1911), 599-605, points out the many 
improbabilities m this identification 

32 Hazelton Spencer, Ehzabethan Plays (Boston, 1933), p 144 Quotations aie from this 
text 83 «xhe Purport of Lyly's Endtmton,^^ PMLA, xxiv (1909), 164-184. 

84 Henry Morley, EngUsh Writers (London, 1892), ix, 208, asserts that the play is an im- 
personal allegory touching '‘the relation of the mind of man to Earth and Heaven " But, 
as Long points out, Cynthia does not represent Heaven, "Purport," p 177 
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stock in 1575.®® They were familiar with the use of Cynthia as a poetic 
name for the Queen It was well known that Lyly was m Oxford’s 
service and therefore under obligation (or suspicion) to promote his in- 
terests. Therefore, as soon as Endymion appeared on the stage and began 
to protest his devotion to Cynthia, as he does m the opening scene, would 
not the Queen and her court begin to look for parallels between Endym- 
ion and Oxford^ 

Professor Long recognized that, from the point of view of the play- 
wright’s motive, Oxford was the most likely candidate for the r6le of 
Endymion,®^ but at the time he wrote, the pertinent facts about Oxford’s 
troubles had not been brought together. He says of the part of Telius 
m the play: 

The data m brief describe Telius (if a historical personage) as a fair young virgin 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court, vainly loving a lover of the Queen’s, imprisoned for 
slandering him, thwarted in revengefully attempting to estrange them, pardoned 
after the confession of her love 

Let us see how this fits Oxford’s story Anne Vavasour was certainly a fair 
young virgin of the court Virtually all of Elizabeth’s courtiers posed as 
her lovers and there is no suggestion in the play that Endymion wanted 
to marry Cynthia, so that as far as his devotion to Cynthia is concerned, 
Endymion might represent any courtier But Telius is represented, not 
as having been wronged by Endymion, but as slandering him and 
attempting to estrange the Queen from him. 

Anne Vavasour evidently named Oxford as the father of her child, but 
is it probable that he ever admitted his responsibility^ He repudiated his 
wife m 1576 on the ground that the child she had borne was not his He 
had nothing to gam and much to lose by accepting the responsibility for 
Anne’s child. He would have to provide for it, and he was bankrupt. 
Besides, an admission of guilt would only make his reinstatment with 
the Queen more difficult. On more than one occasion he boldly asserted 
the complete selfishness of his principles Lord Burghley probably re- 
veals the character of Oxford’s defense when he refers to Anne as a ‘^rab.” 

If Oxford pleaded innocence, as it is in perfect keeping with his char- 
acter that he would, then Anne’s charge becomes slander, actuated by 
malice. She had been in love with the Earl. There are contemporary 
verses extant which represent Anne’s love for “Vere,”^*^ as well as some 

Zabeta is alluded to in Peek’s Arraignment of Paris (1584), and Gaudma in the Wood- 
stock entertainment of 1592 

See E C Wilson, England's Ehza (Cambridge, Mass , 1939), pp 245 ff , 297-320 
37 ‘‘purport,” p 173 ^‘Addendum,” p 603. 

See quotations m Ward, pp 103, 110, 121, and 126 ‘for always I have, and I will still, 
prefei mine own content before others ” Pnnted by Chambers, pp 151-154. 
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verses in which Ralegh is supposed to have warned her of her danger 
But, according to the story Lyly tells, and m all probability accoiding 
to the story Oxford told, he would have nothing to do with her, and so, in 
revenge, she slandered him. 

For lack of direct evidence on this point, we have to deal with the 
probabilities of the situation, but they are genuine probabilities, not 
merely convenient possibilities By the time Endtmion was written, sev- 
eral of Anne^s defenders were in disgrace on account of the Throckmor- 
ton plot, and she herself had been the subject of further scandal and had 
probably borne a second illegitimate child, as we shall see It would, 
therefore, be fairly safe for Lyly to throw the whole blame on hei, if 
he was writing Endimion as an apology for Oxford. 

Tellus is in attendance on Cynthia and is treated as a suboidmate by 
her. Yet she is addressed as ^‘Madam,^’ a title of respect to which Anne’s 
birth (as the descendant of a Howard she could claim kinship with the 
Queen) and position at court would entitle her She is a girl (iii, i, 51, 
IV, i, 19), young and beautiful Cynthia says* 

Is it possible, Tellus, that so few years should harbor so many mischiefs? Thy 
swelling pride have I borne, because it is a thmg that beauty maketh blameless 
. . (v, iii, 76-79). 

Tellus offers in her own defense only the plea that her heart — 

Madam, I not without blushing confess, yielded to love (v, iii, 125-126) 

That was certainly Anne’s crime Cynthia orders Tellus to prison, where 
she IS to weave stories ^‘what punishments long tongues have ” But w^hen 
she IS released she has wrought “Only the picture of Endy^mion,” and 
Cynthia says, “Then so much of Endymion as his picture cometh to, 
possess and play withal” (v, iii, 355-359). It has been suggested in an- 
other connection that the picture is a poetic symbol for a child, as it is 
in the famous lament of Dido for Aeneas In that case, this enigmatical 
reference to Endymion’s picture is a poetic allusion to Anne’s child. 

In general outline, as well as in some suggestive details, which a 
reader of the play can discover for himself once he is in possession of the 
pertinent facts, the story of Tellus agrees with that of Anne Vavasour, 
and the part created for Endymion is suggestive of Oxford’s troubles 
during the earlier part of Lyly’s service with him. The representation 
could not, of course, be literal, both for considerations of tact and be- 
cause Lyly was not writing a realistic play. Whatever is there, is repre- 
sented under a poetic fiction which permitted the author to select from 
the facts as his story and his object in writing the play dictated. 

^ Halpin makes the suggestion m connection with Lady Sheffield’s child by Leicester 
See John Donne, ^Tlegy on the L C *^His children are his pictures.” The Complete Foems 
of John Donne, ed R. E. Bennett (Chicago, 1942), p. 229. 
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The play had its inception in the selection of the classical myth on 
which it IS based From this myth Lyly has preserved only the two chief 
characters and the central situation, Endymion^s sleep and the unique 
kiss with which Cynthia awakens him The rest of the story he makes 
over to suit himself. Endymion loves Cynthia, instead of the reverse, the 
whole story of Tellus is invented, and so is the machinery of the enchant- 
ment and its dissolution. If the myth was selected as the vehicle for a 
plea for Oxford, then both the sleep and the kiss must be symbolic of 
Oxford's situation, since those are clearly the elements for which the 
poet selected it 

The sleep can be interpreted as a symbol of royal displeasure, as it was 
m the entertainment at Woodstock in 1592, which will be discussed later. 
The kiss, as a unique display of Cynthia's favor, is a very appropriate 
poetic symbol for the unusually large pension which the Queen granted 
Oxford in June, 1586 Even before his disgrace the Earl had sold most of 
his estates and run hopelessly into debt. Lord Burghley supported his 
family and got the Queen to provide for them But the Queen preferred 
giving Oxford a pension, payable quarterly at her pleasure, to granting 
him more lands to squander So he was given 1000 pounds a year out of 
the exchequer He was one of the few representatives of the old nobility 
remaining at court, and the Queen's sense of the royal dignity required 
that he be provided for, especially since, as hereditary Lord Great 
Chamberlain, he was needed to oificiate at state functions, such as the 
thanksgiving after the Armada victory.*^ 

Oxford's pension was granted before Endimion was written According 
to the first edition (1591), the play was acted before the Queen at Green- 
wich ^‘on Candlemas day at night by the Chyldren of Paules." Between 
1580 and 1591, the only probable date for this performance was February 
2, 1587/8.'^^ At that time Lyly was still in Oxford's service, although he 

^ Ward makes much of the unique character of this pension, and it seems to be the larg- 
est she ever granted without duties attached to it, but the Earl was definitely unemploy- 
able 

^ J E N., m a review of Ward, in E S' i? , xirv (1929), 337-338, says, “It is enough to 
assume that the pension was provision for a bankrupt earl so that he might — as the patent 
phrases it — ^be m some manner relieved’ ” In 1590, Oxford’s settlement with the Court of 
Wards showed that he owed the Queen 11,000 pounds, Strype, Annals, (Oxford, 1824), 
Vol in, Pt II, 191 For Burghley’s aid see Calendar of State Papers, Dorn (1581-90) 
pp 335, 409-410 

^ Both Feuillerat and Bond argue for 1585/6 because that date suits their interpretation 
of the personal allegory, but the extant records of court performances do not support them 
Betvreen 1580 and 1591 the Queen kept Christmas, through Candlemas at Greenwich only 
between 1584/5 and 1587/8, E K Chambers, The Ehzabetkan Stage (Oxford, 1923), iv, 
“Court Calendar,” Mary S Steele, Plays and Masques at Court During the Reigns of Ehza- 
befh, etc. (New Haven, 1926), pp 91-97. The records of the first of these four years are 
fairly adequate and make it improbable that End/irmon was acted m 1584/5. For the next 
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seems to have left it later in 1588.^® In order to have the play ready for 
court presentation so early in 1588, Lyly must have written Endmi: 07 t 
in 1587 or earlier It is quite possible that it was written as much as a 
year earlier, since plays were usually tried out in the theatre before they 
were presented at court There is, however, no reason for dating the com- 
position of the play earlier than the middle of 1586, the date of the 
granting of Oxford’s pension. 

If Lyly wrote End'imion as a plea for the Earl of Oxford, he evidently 
found further material for his plot m the subsequent history of Anne 
Vavasour, for there is a remarkable parallel, both of character and action, 
between Tellus’ relations with her jailer, Corsites, and Anne’s relations 
with Sir Henry Lee Corsites is an old soldier who falls in love with his 
fair prisoner. She incites him to make an attack on the sleeping Endym- 
lon, but he fails and is put to sleep in turn. He is awakened and forgiven 
by Cynthia. 

Sometime between her imprisonment in the spring of 1581 and 1590, 
Anne Vavasour became the mistress of the Queen’s champion, Sir Henry 
Lee. All that can be learned of the history of the affair has been gathered 
up by Sir Edmund Chambers, who is of the opinion that it began as 
early as 1580.^® Lee was Anne’s uncle by marriage His wife was a sister 
of Henry, Lord Paget, the husband of Anne’s aunt, Katherine Knyvet 
There is good reason for thinking that Anne was in Lee’s care during her 
imprisonment in the Tower. As Master of the Armoury, he had apart- 
ments in the White Tower in the center of the Tower enclosure/^^ Dis- 
tinguished prisoners were assigned to special quarters and sometimes to 


two years the records of plays and dates are missing from the Revels Office accounts, pub- 
lished by A FeuiUerat, Documents relating to the Office of the Revels (Louvain, 1908), Band 
XXI of Materiahen zur Kunde des alteren Enghschen Dramas, ed W Bang, pp 360-375 
The Acts of the Envy Council are also missing for 1582-86 0 S , and there is only one record 
of payment to players (Queen^s) for 1585/6 and none foi 1586/7, These gaps leave only the 
records of payments by the treasurer of the Chamber m the Pipe Roll, which records pay- 
ments to PauFs boys in 1586/7 but not on Candlemas The only Candlemas payment to 
them is that of 1587/8; see E. K, Chambers, "‘Court Performances before Queen Elizabeth 
MLR, n (1906), 9 

^ Perhaps the death of Lady Oxford, m the summer of 1588, which severed the lie be- 
tween Oxford and Lord Burghley, made Lyly's place untenable He was made Esquire of 
the Body to the Queen in 1588, and thereafter importuned her for appointment in the 
Revels Office for many years, Feuillerat, pp. 552-563. 

Lee married m 1554, but m 1575 he was openly protesting his devotion to one of the 
court ladies In 1584 his wife seems to have been living with her mother; Chambers, p. 77 
AU of his children were either dead or ahenated by that time, for he made a recovery on his 
estates, destroymg the entail. His wife was buried in 1590 (Chambers, pp. 76-79) and he 
was hving openly with Anne m that year, if not earher. 

Chambers, pp 106-107, 110. He was appointed m 1580. 
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special jailers Under very similar circumstances, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
imprisoned in 1592, was committed to the charge and quarters of his 
cousin, Sir George Carew, who was connected with the ordinance office 
and had an apartment in the Brick Tower within the Tower enclosure 
Anne was entitled by birth and rank to at least as much consideration as 
Ralegh enjoyed, and her condition when she entered the Tower required 
special care for her health. Even if she was not committed to Lee’s care, 
he would hardly fail to take an active interest in his fair ''niece’s” 
plight, such as, because of his connection with the Tower, could most 
readily be represented in a play by a jailer relationship. 

Lee seems to have made no secret of his infatuation He had a suit of 
tilting armour engraved with her initials, and caused the fact that she 
lived with him "long time for love” to be inscribed on his tombstone — to 
the scandal of the parish In 1583-84 Anne was the subject of further 
gossip,^® and probably by 1586 she had borne Sir Henry Lee a son.®^ 

As to the propriety of alluding to this amour in a play written for the 
Queen, we must consider that Lee’s relations with Anne are clearly al- 
luded to in the entertainment wffiich he himself provided for the Queen at 
Woodstock in 1592 This entertainment took the form of autobiograph- 
ical allegory. Since it is pertinent to this discussion both in content and 
method, I shall describe it briefly The whole tone is one of reminiscence.^^ 
The Queen is led through a grove of trees which represent metamor- 
phosed lovers. She enters a bower where an old knight (representing Lee) 
lies in perpetual sleep She awakens him, not as in Endimion with a kiss, 
but by interpreting some pictures Then he tells his story. He had been 
left to guard the pictures (which figured in the 1575 entertainment at 
Woodstock, where Lee was Keeper of the Lodge), but he had been un- 
faithful to his trust in the matter of one lady (whom Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers identifies as Anne Vavasour), and the Faery Queen (representing 
Queen Elizabeth, and also from the 1575 entertainment) had punished 

William Stebbmg, Str Walter Ralegh (Oxford, 1891), p 94. 

In Leicester's Commonwealth (1584) it is charged that Leicester offered her 100 pounds 
a year and jewels if she would become his mistress ^^shee being but the leavmgs of another 
man before him,” Chambers, p 160, Leycester^s Common-wealth (1641), p 32 There is some 
reason to think that Charles Arundel was the author of this hbel, see Ward, p 221, Pollen, 
The Yen PhUp Howard, p. 58 Whether or not the charge was true, it is probable that Anne 
was befriended by Oxford^s enemies, the Leicester faction Lee was an old friend of Leices- 
ter’s, and Anne’s brother entered Leicester’s service about 1585 

He was made Yeoman of the Armoury m 1607/8, see Chambers, p. 222 If he was of 
age at that time, he must have been born by 1586 at the latest. 

Chambers, p 150 

The best text is that m Chambers, Lee, pp 271-291. Bond, Lyly, i, 404 ff attempts to 
claim the authorship of the entertainment for Lyly, but see Chambers, pp 145 ff , and 
W. W Greg’s review of Bond, alieady cited 
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him with a long sleep from which the Queen has now awakened him 

The sleep here clearly represents royal disfavor, as I believe it does m 
Endimion, where both the hero and Corsites suffer from it The period of 
Lee’s sleep m royal displeasure must have been over when the Queen con- 
sented to visit him, and there is no hint that he was out of favor in Nov- 
ember, 1590, when he entertained the Queen with elaborate retirement 
ceremonies in connection with the annual Accession day tilt Anne was 
openly living with him m that year, and the period between November 
17, 1590, and the autumn of 1592 seems both too short and too late for 
the ^^sleep” alluded to. It is much more probable that Lee’s period of 
royal displeasure occurred between 1581 and 1590 and was over before 
the latter date It would naturally come near the beginning of the liaison 
with Anne, which Chambers thinks began early m the 1580’s. 

The 1592 entertainment indicates clearly that Lee slept for a time m 
the Queen’s displeasure on account of Anne The only problem is whether 
this period of displeasure came early enough to be represented m Lyly’s 
play The impartial testimony of Lee’s distinguished biographer is that it 
probably did 

Lyly’s characterization of Corsites fits Lee well enough so that an 
audience which identified Tellus with Anne could hardly fail to recog- 
nize him. The point is emphasized by repetition that Corsites is an old 
soldier by profession, a Captain (iii, ii, 26-29, 32-36; iv, iii, 134-136; 
157-159). Lee was an old campaigner, veteran of 1558, 1569, and the 
siege of Edinburgh castle in 1573 He had a command m each of these 
affairs and apparently boasted of his exploits m 1573 In 1580 he was 
appointed Master of the Armoury He was preeminently a military man, 
a Captain, or commander,®^ Corsites boasts of his great feats of strength 
(iv, in, 17-22) and Lee, as the Queen’s self-appointed champion, was 
the professional strong man of the court 

Corsites attempt to move Endymion to an obscure cave (suggestive of 
a grave) might allude to the efforts of Anne’s friends to do away with 
Oxford We do not know that Lee took an active part in the bitter feud, 
but he was certainly on the side of those who did. 

We are baffled by the lack of information at several points in the 
action, but the parallels of character, of the central facts of Lee’s infatua- 
tion with Anne, and of the Queen’s initial disapproval and final forgive- 
ness, are strong enough at least to raise the question whether Corsites 
was not a recognizable allusion to Lee, 

Chambers, pp 40-41 

“ The rank of “Captain” was a much higher one m those times than it is now, and cor- 
responded more nearly to the general officer or “colonel” of modern terminology Sir Wil- 
ham Segm, Honor, Military mi Cmll (1602), p 44, heads a chapter, “Of Captames 
generall, Marshals, and other chiefe Commanders 
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The chief objection is a matter of decorum Corsites is made lidiculous 
in the scene m which he fails to lift Endymion, and is pinched and put to 
sleep by the fairies It might be contended that Lyly would hardly ven- 
ture to treat a prominent courtier in this way But Elizabethan conven- 
tions of propriety differed substantially from ours, and even today some 
rather crude ragging of the President of the United States is permitted 
in the intimacy of the Press Club dinner, and even on the public stage. 

Much depends on Lyly’s relations with Lee,^® on unknown factors in 
Lee’s character, and on his position at court at the time the play was 
written We know that he was an old man (ca 55) who had invited laugh- 
ter by devoting himself romantically to a beautiful young woman of 
scandalous reputation. Lyly indicates graphically that Tellus made a 
fool of Corsites But, on the other hand, he makes Corsites one of Cyn- 
thia’s trusted attendants, for whom she shows solicitude in his misfor- 
tune, and whom she readily forgives, even sanctioning his love Lyly 
merely says that Tellus made a fool of her old-soldier jailer and got him 
into trouble with Cynthia, a trouble represented, as m the case of Endym- 
ion, by sleep. But, says the play, after he had slept for a time beside 
Endymion, put to sleep by the mischief of the same lady, the Queen 
awakened (forgave) him, and even, in the end, bade him enjoy his love 
This is substantially an apology for Corsites, and one which not only 
excuses him, but helps to excuse Endymion by showing what a naughty 
girl Tellus really was 

If no parallel between the chief characters of the play and the affairs of 
Anne Vavasour and her two lovers, Oxford and Lee, was intended by the 
playwright, he at least feared that his audience would ^^apply pastimes,” 
that is, look for topical allegory m the play, for he warns them against it 
in his prologue. He also introduces a thin veil of physical allegory into 
the first two acts, but it is no more than a pretense which he soon drops 
almost entirely 

On the other hand, the intention of the playwright to plead the cause 
of Endymion comes out strongly in the epilogue, where Endymion steps 
out of the play to tell the fable of the man for whom the wind and the 
sun contended The moral is directly addressed to the Queen: 

The two were probably acquainted Lee kept town lodgings at the Savoy, where Lyly 
lived from about 1578-79 until his marriage m 1583, Feuillerat, pp 41 fi , 132 fi 

It has been asserted that Corsites marries Tellus, but Cynthia merely says to Corsites, 
‘‘Well, enjoy thy love’^ (v, iii, 355) The Queen must have given some such sanction to the 
amour, since she forgave Lee, although he contmued to live openly with Anne Sometime 
between 1581 and 1590 she was married to a John Fmch whom Lee pensioned But there is 
no reason to suppose that she ever hved with Fmch She so far forgot his existence that after 
Lee’s death she married again and was heavily fined for havmg two husbands hving. She 
managed to retain sufficient social position, however, to play hostess to Queen Anne, in the 
next reign. 
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Dread Sovereign, the malicious that seek to overthrow us with threats, do but 
stiffen our thoughts, and make them sturdier in storms, but if your Highness 
vouchsafe with your favorable beams to glance upon us, we shall not only stoop, 
but with all humility lay both our hands and hearts at your Majesty’s feet 

This is hardly the language of an actor begging favor for the play, or 
even of a playwright asking for royal approval. It is too full of dignity 
and pride, and the reference to 'The malicious that seek to overthrow us 
with threats” smacks of more serious matters. 

What, we must ask ourselves, would the court audience make of it, and 
of the story of Endymion’s troubles? Did Lyly invent the whole story of 
Tellus and her relations with Endymion and Corsites, without once 
thinking about Anne Vavasour, the court beauty who had caused Oxford 
years of trouble and disgrace (1581-85) by accusing him of having se- 
duced her^ And who subsequently got an old soldier into trouble because 
he fell in love with her? 

If the audience had Anne’s story in mind as they watched the play, 
there are many details which would appear significant in that connec- 
tion, For example, Endymion describes two dreams which lightened 
him while he was asleep. The first is simply a dumb-show of the parts 
played by Floscula and Semele in influencing Cynthia The second lep- 
resents an old man (Lord Burghley?) as offering a book of "counsels, 
policies, and pictures” of treason, to Endymion. He refused the counsels 
and policies, but he discovered the treasons, as Oxford "discovered,” or 
revealed, the treasons of Lord Howard and Charles Arundel 

The Queen particularly enjoyed the type of puzzle represented by 
these enigmatical dreams, and there are records of similar enigmas in- 
vented for her amusement.^® 

This interpretation of the dreams hinges, however, on the identification 
of Endymion. If he represents Oxford, then the dreams refer to the strug- 
gle between Oxford’s friends (represented by Floscula) and his enemies 
(represented by Semele) among the court ladies, and to his part in dis- 
covering the treasons which culminated in the Throckmorton plot. So 
interpreted, they represent a resume of the two causes of Oxford’s dis- 
grace. But if Ehdymion is not Oxford, then they remain unexplained, for 
they certainly do not fit into any interpretation of the play as physical or 
philosophical allegory, — nor into any of the previously offered interpre- 
tations of the play as topical allegory. They must have had some reason- 
ably intelligible meaning, for the Elizabethans were not given to invent- 
ing merely senseless enigmas. 

58 See for example, the account of the pictures at Woodstock, Chambers, Lee, pp 87 -89, 
and Lady Ralegh^s letter to Sir Robert Cecil, Edwards, Ralegh, ii, 397. 
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The parts played in the action by the old witch, Dipsas, her husband, 
Geron, and Endymion’s faithful friend, Eumenides, remain unexplained 
as topical allegory. Perhaps we lack the clues, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that all of the characters in the main plot stand for persons and 
events. The play is very symmetrical and formal in structure, and shows 
an admirable economy of parts and action It seems highly improbable 
that Lyly was able to construct so neat and orderly a plot entirely out of 
current events On the other hand, the artificiality of the plot does not 
preclude the presence of some topical matter 

Interpretation of Endimon as an apology for the Earl of Oxford has at 
least the merit of meeting, more fully than any previous explanation, the 
three requirements which have been laid down for this kind of interpreta- 
tion. It IS timely as commemoration of a recent very great favor which 
the Queen had shown Oxford Lyly’s motive for writing such a play is 
direct and obvious. And the data of the play correspond with the data of 
history to a surprising extent if no topical references were intended.®^ The 
final verdict must rest with each reader’s personal judgment of the proba- 
bilities of the situation and of Elizabethan usage in matters of this kind 
But, whether or not we conclude that Endimion was planned and 
written as an apology and a plea for the Earl of Oxford, since the ques- 
tion of topical import has been repeatedly raised in connection with this 
play, it is incumbent upon us to canvas the more immediate and obvious 
possibilities of such interpretation, before we go further afield, and before 
we reject the possibility altogether. In any case, a knowledge of the 
ramifications of Oxford’s troubles is necessary if we are to understand 
Lyly’s position and activities during the years of his service as ^The 
minion secretary ” 

Josephine Waters Bennett 

Evanston, Illinois 

C F Tucker Brooke, “The Allegory in Lyly’s Endimion^^ Modern Language Notes, 
XXVI (1911), 12-15, points out some further considerations that Lyly’s mam object was 
flattery of the Queen, that the allegory must be personal and sentimental rather than diplo- 
matic, that Lyly’s allegories deal only with, fatts accomphs, never with advice to the Queen, 
and that the allegory probably extends only to a few of the mam characters With these 
requirements also the theory that the play is an apology for Oxford is m full accord 

As late as the summer of 1588 he was still seekmg preferment at court, see Ward, pp 
286-292 
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POESIA ESPANHOLA 

(Manuscript 756 of the Biblioteca Nacional Matri tense) 

^OESIA ESPANHOLA, a manuscript of sixty-seven folio pageSj 
lA which forms part of the Gayangos Collection m the National Library 
at Madrid, was, as its title implies, compiled by a Portuguese Further 
evidence of the nationality of the collector is furnished by two poems m 
Portuguese as well as the Portuguese captions added to several other 
compositions From the authors included in it, it may be assumed that 
the manuscript belongs to the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
It has come down to us virtually intact except for a single folio page 
(4Sr) containing one complete sonnet and the initial five verses of an- 
other. However, some notion of the contents of the missing poem may be 
gained from the caption at the bottom of folio ^^v-Soneto de Dtego de 
Mendoca a la muerte de su muger, while the last nine verses of the other 
composition (given on folio 45v fortunately make it possible for us to 
retrace them and the missing lines that go with them to a sonnet by 
Gongora beginning ^^Mientras por competir con tu cabello,’^ Ohras Poeti- 
cas, I (New York, 1921), p 30. 

There is a curious similarity in the sequence of a number of poems by 
Quevedo and Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola between this manu- 
script and one by Juan Antonio Calderon, compiler of the Segunda Parte 
de las Flores de Poetas Ilusires de Espana, prepared in 1611, but printed 
for the first time m 1896 by Juan Quirds de los Rios and Francisco Rodri- 
guez Marin. For instance, the series of Quevedan poems de robos, 

. . . iDdnde vas, , . . IQue alegre, . . . iQue tienes, , . . ICon que culpa 
. . Disie credito . . . , Pues que primavera . . . (folios 26v-35v) is the same 
as that in Flores . ii, pp. 214-227, and reappear in the same order with 
the exception of the fourth item: tQue tienes A block of ten com- 

positions by Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola: Vencida Clori, . . . 
Quando los a%re$ . . . , Eago Fili . . . , Calla, no alegues . . . , Que mdgica 
. . , En la pianchada olanda . . . , Dizesme, Nuno . . . , Cayo, senor . . , , 
Alivia sus fatigas . . , (frequently attributed to B. L. but in reality be- 
longing to his brother, L L. de Argensola), Quando me paro . . . (folios 
lr~22v) are likewise to be found in Calderon^s anthology in a partially 
identical sequence. Both collections also include identical compositions 
by Arguijo (4), Alonso Cabello (2), Jduregui (1), and a sonnet by B. L de 
Argensola: Antes que Ceres . . . which is separated in this case from the 
Argensola block. All of these poems are minus any variants save Cabel- 
lo s Memoria viva ... in which the only difference is one word in line 
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fourteen {amor, ms , dolor, Flores . . . )• This would seem to indicate 
either that the Portuguese verse collector was acquainted with the second 
part of the Flores . . or that both the Poesia Espanhola and the Flores 
, . drew a part of their materials from a common source 

Among the eighty-nme compositions contained in our manuscript 
nineteen are by B L de Argensola, including one under the caption of 
El Rector de Villahermosa and the one by L L de Argensola mentioned 
above Eight belong to Quevedo, seven to the Conde de Villamediana, 
four to Arguijo Gongora, Alvarez de Soria, Caspar de Bonifas are repre- 
sented by three compositions apiece, Alonso Cabello, Francisco de la 
Cueva, Diego de Mendoza, and the Manuel de Portugal by two each, 
Lope de Vega, Fernando de Guzman, Marti del Vasto, Maestro Ortensio 
Joao Lares, the Conde de Portalegre, the Conde de Saldana, the Mar- 
ques de Pescara, Jauregui, and J. D. G by only one poem Forty-six of 
the poems in the manuscript lack the names of their composers, but of 
these twenty-five have been identified through the medium of other col- 
lections and assigned to known individuals, leaving twenty-one m the 
anonymous class. 

The unidentified group might further be reduced by access to rare 
sixteenty-century editions, and to some of the manuscript collections of 
poems in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid and elsewhere that have as 
yet not found an editor. But this identification, if accomplished, would 
contribute little to what we already know about the compiler’s tastes 
He was, it seems, a thoroughgoing individualist, who selected his favorite 
authors and his favorite poems without worrying unduly about following 
the predilections of the cultured public of the day. Had he slavishly gone 
along with the literary current, his anthology would have been drastically 
altered, as by a greater numerical representation of the poems of Gon- 
gora over those of the Conde de Villamediana and the poems of Lope de 
Vega over those of Arguijo. 

Of more importance than the compiler’s taste is the fact that the Poesia 
Espanhola provides us with a fairly extensive group of hitherto unpub- 
lished poems and with variants for a number of compositions that have 
been published, both categories involving verse by first-rate sixteenth 
and early seventeenth-century authors. The new materials, especially 
those that relate to these primary writers, should prove to be welcome 
additions if and when new complete editions of their poems appear. The 
variants, admittedly inferior to the readings of poems already printed, 
give evidence of the published compositions in their predefinitive stages, 
and as such should be capable of throwing a considerable light upon the 
question of the stylistic evolution of a given author or poem. In addition, 
the varied verse forms in the manuscript in the traditional and Italianate 
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patterns — romances, decimas, redondillas, glosas, coplas, epiiafios, son- 
nets, Silvas, canciones, and octavas — as well as the heterogeneous con- 
tents of the poems give us to a greater degree than most of the other an- 
thologies an accurate and typical picture of the range of poetic produc- 
tion during this period. 

In the alphabetical index of first lines which immediately follows, if the 
name of a writer is in brackets, it means that the authorship of the com- 
position m question is not indicated in the manuscript Failure on the 
part of the collector to provide an authorship tag for so large a group of 
poems IS evidently due to two factors: the poems of major writers like 
B L de Argensola and Quevedo needed no tag since most cultured per- 
sons of the time could identify them On the other hand, poems by lesser 
literary figures, in particular those without high social standing and 
those not participating m influential academic ciicles, depended upon 
their own peculiar attractions as a guarantee for their continued exist- 
ence, and are therefore apt to figure annonymously m the manuscript 
anthologies Nevertheless, as to the group of poems the authors of which 
are definitely named by the compiler, it may be presumed that his at- 
tributions are fairly reliable since, insofar as I have been able to check on 
this score, they are all correct with three exceptions: the L L de Argen- 
sola poems attributed to B L. de Argensola (an error made by other 
compilers, i e. Calderon), Francisco de la Cueva^s sonnet No eres meve 
. . which, as we shall see later has also been variously attributed, and 
Qmen dice que pobreza . . given to the Marques de Pescara but which in 
reality is the property of Pedro de Padilla On these grounds, until ir- 
refutable evidence is adduced against them, I should be disposed to ac- 
cept his attributions even in the most suspicious cases, as, for example, 
the sonnet assigned to Gongora beginning with the words: Piojos tiene el 
cabello mds dorado . . . 

The second section gives the text of some hitherto unknown compo- 
sitions, while the third section gives variants of poems already in print. 

INDEX OF FIRST LINES 

Acovarda al deseo el pensamiento Soneto Conde de ViUamediana. fol 41 v. 

Al hombro sube por un monte arnba Soneto. Anon. fol. 37v~38r. 

A la nieve en que hermoso resplandeces Soneto [B. L. de Argensola] fol 23 v 
Alivia sus fatigas Cancidn [L. L de Argensola ] fol 19r-20v 
Amor ninguno te vence Coplas. Francisco de la Cueva fol 48r-49r. 

Antes que Ceres comutase el fruto Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol 25r 
Ao escuro rejno del rey Pluto Soneto Joa Lares fol 60r. 

Aora voy Alonsillo muy contento Soneto Cristobal de Flores, fol 61v-62r. 
Aquf a cinza de hum pastor se enserra Soneto. Anon, fol 60r-60v. 

Aqul yaz Andres Ferrer. Epitafio. Anon, fol 65v. 
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Aqui yaze Ana de Estrella. Epitafio Anon foL 65r 

Aranador en causa necesaria Soneto Cristdbal de Flores fol 62r 

Bien tyenes o maestro Cancion Anon fol 42r“44v 

Calla, no alegues a Platon alegua Soneto [B L de Argensola] fol 2r 

Cayo senor, rendido al accidente Carta [B L de Argensola] fol 14r~19r 

Como suele el piloto en la porfia Soneto Alonso Cabello fol 46v 

Conosco que es covardia, Decimas Anon fol 24r-25r 

dCon que culpa tan grave. Silva [Quevedo] fol 32r-32v. 

De cera son las alas cuyo buelo Soneto Conde de Villamediana fol 52v-53r 
<iDe que gran capitan es esta faz Soneto Anon fol 40r 
Del duque del infantado Epitafio Gongora fol 62v 
De imposibles fabrico Glosa. Anon fol 48r 

De quien mas vale no ay tomar venganza Soneto Conde de Villamediana fol 
41r-41v 

De verdes rama y de frescas flores Soneto J4uregui fol 26r 

Diste credito a un pino. Silva [Quevedo] fol 32v~34r 

Divmo griego de tu obrar no admira Soneto Maestro Ortensio fol 54v“55r 

Dizesme, Nuno Carta [B L de Argensola] fol 3v-'14v. 

^Donde vas, ignorante navecilla Silva Quevedo fol 29r”30r 

Don Juan, con tus proprias mofas RedondiUa Caspar de Bonifds fol 65r 

Dudosa luz, alegres orisontes. Silva Anon fol 56v-59r. 

Dukes enganos de mis ojos tristes Soneto Manuel de Portugal fol 54r 
Dyme, guarda del toril RedondiUa Caspar de Bonifas fol 65r 
El que fuere dichoso seik amado Soneto Conde de Villamediana fol 40v~41r 
En aqueste enterramiento. Epitafio Anon fol 65v. 

En cuna de esmeraldas aquesta fuente Soneto Conde de Villamediana fol 55v~ 
56r. 

En el infierno Tantalo buscava. Soneto Anon fol 37v 
En la mancbada olanda del tribute Soneto [B L de Argensola] fol 2v 
Espero lo que tengo que el deseo Soneto Anon fol 54r-54v 
Estilo para deidades Decima Conde de Saldana fol 55r 
Fabio, las esperangas no son malas Soneto. [B L de Argensola] fol 22v-23r 
Fabio, pensar que el padre soberano. Soneto [B. L. de Argensola] fol 23r 
Hago Fili en el alma estando ausente Soneto [B L. de Argensola] fol Iv 
Hambnenta, rota, inquieta, desgustada Soneto Conde de Portalegre. fol 37r- 
37v 

Jura, Espana, por su vida RedondiUa Caspar de Bonifis fol 64 v 
Las no cuajadas perlas del estio Soneto Conde de ViUamediana, fol 56r 
Licia es aquella, acude, Fans to, y mira Soneto, [B L. de Argensola] fol. 38v 
Los ojos vueltos que del negro dellos Soneto. Anon fol 39v-40r 
Maestro de esgrima campuchano Soneto Diego de Mendoza, fol 25v-26r 
Mario es aquel que del Minturno lago Soneto [B L de Argensola] fol 38v 
Memoria viva de la causa muerta Soneto Alonso Cabello fol 47r 
Ml atrevimiento no, tus ojos belios Soneto Anon fol SSr-SSv 
Mientras por competir con tu cabeUo Soneto [Gdngora] fol. 54v-55r 
No eres nieve, que fueras derritida. Soneto. Francisco de la Cueva fol 52r. 
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Nunca dano amor atrevimiento Soneto Rector de Villahermosa fol 53v 
Oy desterrar avran un embustero Soneto Alonso Alvarez de Sona fol 61r-61v 
Piojos tiene el cabello mas dorado Soneto Gongora fol 64v 
Pudo quitarte el nuevo atrevimiento Soneto [Arguijo] fol 45v“~46r 
Pues me hazeis casamentero Romance [Quevedo] fol 66r-67v 
Pues no siempre tus ray os vengativos Soneto Anon fol 39r 
Pues quita primavera al tiempo el sueno Canci6n Quevedo fol 34r-35v 
Quando hierve dial mar la adolescencia Soneto Conde de Villamcdiana fol 
S3r-53v 

Quando los aiies, Parmeno, divides Soneto [B L de Argensola] fol lr~lv 
Quando los ojos vuelvo a lo pasado Soneto J. D G fol 39r“29v 
Quando me paro a contemplar mi estado Cancion [B L de Argensola] fol 20v~ 
22v. 

1 Que alegre que recives Silva Quevedo fol. 30v~31r 

1 Que de robos an visto del imbierno Silva Quevedo fol 26r-29r 

dQue magica a tu voz venal se iguala Soneto [B L de Argensola] 

d Que tyenes que contar relox moles to Silva Quevedo fol 31r-31v 

Quien dize que probreza no es vileza Soneto Marques de Pescara fol 36v“37r. 

iQuien tubiera mil vidas que entragaros^ Soneto Anon fol 35v~36r 

Rompiendo el aire junto ai atrevido Soneto Manuel de Portugal fol 52v 

Se dize que su madre no fue mora Soneto Cristobal de Flores fol 62r~62v 

Sespedes peregino Cancion. D Fernando de Guzman fol 49r~52r 

Sintidos, no os ouejiis del que tiene Glosa Marti del Vasto fol 47v-48r 

Si quieres cobrir Montalvo Redondilla Anon fol 63v 

Soberbia y astucia disimulada Octava Anon fol 60v. 

Sube gimiendo con igual fatiga Soneto [Arguijo] fol 38r-38v 

Syente Tello que en 61 es Decimas Anon 63r 

Sy fuere el tiempo y yo perded temores Soneto Anon fol 44v. 

Sy me mataran sm saberse qui6n Soneto Alonso Alvarez de Soria fol 61r. 
Vences a Phaeton en la osadia Soneto [B L. de Argensola] fol 23v~24r 
Vencida Clori del aidiente siesta Soneto [B. L de Argensola] foL Ir, 

Victorioso laurel Daphnis esquiva Soneto [Arguijo] fol 46i-46v. 

Vistome lo primero y lo segundo Soneto [B L de Argensola] fol 36v. 

Ya repite Florencia ya ses eleva. Soneto Anon fol. 63v-64r. 

Yo soy un hombre que naci en Lautrec Soneto. Alonso Alvarez de Soria fol 64r 
Yo VI del roxo sol la luz serena. Soneto [Arguijo] fol. 46r 
Yo vi sobre dos piedras plateadas Soneto Lope de Vega 40v. 

HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEMS 

(Punctuation has been altered for clarity and emendations 
indicated by parenthesis ) 
fol 35v“-36r 
Anon. 

iQuien tubiera mil vidas que entregaros^ 
j Quien tubiera mil ojos con que verosl 
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jQuien tubiera mil bienes que offreceros 
y voluntades mil con que adoraros ' 
jQuien tubiera mil bragos con que atarosi 
jQuien mil lagos de amor con que prenderos^ 
iQuien mil templos tubiera en que poneros 
y con aromas mil eternizaros f 
Mas pues mal se me logran mil deseos 
por ser mil vezes firme, en ser amigo 
persiganme mil males de fortuna, 
mil tormentos me den en mil recreos . 
que mil y mas a padecer me obligo 
por VOS, senora, que entre mil sois una 

fol 37v 
Anon 

En el infierno Tantalo buscava 
con sed ardiente el aguoa fugitiva, 
que de los secos labios se le iva 
quando el mismo apenas la tocava. 

Y rebentando Sisifo llevava 
hum pesado peiiasco a un monte arriba, 
donde con ciertas esperangas yva 
de llegar adonde jamas llegava. 

En su esperanga entre tenido el uno, 
y en su deseo el otro porfiando, 
aliviava el tormento que ansi tubo 
Mas yo sin medio, y sin remedio alguno, 
con mayor ansia que estos deseando, 
ny solo al aguoa ny el pehasco subo. 

fol 37v-38r 
Anon 

Al hombro sube por un monte arriba 
Sisifo un gran peda^o de una roca, 
y a lo alto apenas de la cumbre toca, 
quando a lo baxo el cielo lo derriba. 

Tantalo la comida fugitiva 
hambriento pierde de la misma boca, 
la sed el aguoa al labio le provoca 
y el cielo ayrado de bever le priva 
Trabajo cuesta el bien hasta alcangarlo, 
mas perderlo a este tiempo es gran tormento, 
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y tiene la fortuna por costumbre 
poner el bien al ojo y despmtarlo, 
tomando este rigor por mstrumenlo 
para dar con el bien mas pesadumbre 

fol 39r 
Anon 

Pues no siempre tus rayos vengativos 
sobre torres y alca^ares fulminas, 
mas a vozes destroncas las enzmas 
y abrasas los pacificos olivos 
Un pedante que a gritos excessivos 
ensena a vanar vozes latinas, 
juntando a las magnfficas rumas 
cuyas memorias guar dan tus archives. 

El, de palido box labrado al torno, 
vibra un cetro. Asi en madre formidable 
el amor del barvio abraselo en fuego,^ 
que esta asa que el haze inhabitable 
convierto en templo, y en tus aras luego, 

0 Jupiter, gramdtico la adorno 

fol 39r-29v 

Soneto hecho en la hora de la muerte por un cavallero 
JD.G. 

Quando los ojos buelvo a lo passado, 
de quanto fue me alio arrepentido, 
aora veo el tiempo que he perdido, 
el trabajo, y affan mal empleado 
En lo danoso siempre gran cuydado, 
y en lo que mas cumplfa gran olvido, 
tan presto el desengano me ha venido 
quan presto la esperan^a me ha faltado. 

Edificios que hizo el pengamiento, 
quando mas encumbrados los tenia, 
por ei suelo los vy en un momento 
Cerrada cuenta de la fantezia^ 
que en dolor para y arrepentimiento, 
triste quien siente, triste quien confia > 

^ The sense of this tercet is obscure 
2 The same spelling is repeated below. 
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fol 40r 
Anon. 

(jDe que gran capitan es esta faz 
que ann retratada, si el transunto es vero, 
con feroz ceno y ademan severe 
de orgullo y de valor promette assaz^ 

<iEs de Gradasso o Rodamonte audaz, 
o de algun turco, o tartaro guerrero 
que en el mostacho retorcido y fiero 
semeja un baja neto,® un monferraz^ 

No es syno de un varon que vivio en paz 
gran comedor de miel, poco de agraz, 
que aunque malo mas natas que hombres Nero, 
huyose siempre del trabajo, amo el solaz, 
y fue entre hembras cucu verdadero 

fol 41r-41v 
Conde de Villamediana 

De quien mas vale no ay tomar vengangra; 
lo que puede mostrarse es sentim(i)ento, 
la^ gloria ya perdida (es)^ escarm(i)ento, 
de honrado pen^amiento no ay mudanga. 
Passada profession no da esperan5:a, 
alcan$:o con desdenes sofrimiento, 
para sentir me sobra entendimiento 
y sol para amar la confianga. 

Huyo del bien porque morir deseo, 
vivo por padecer mas larga muerte; 
inbidio lo que tuve y e perdido, 
al desengano por my engano creo, 
el mas amigo de my sangre vierte 
porque corte la espada en un rendido. 

fol 41v 

Conde de Villamediana 

Acovarda al deseo el pengamiento; 
no puede desear un desdichado; 
al passo del amor anda el cuidado; 
al del deseo llega el suffrimiento 
Nunca tuve esperanga y escarmiento, 

3 So m MS, but meaning is not dear * The MS reads de and el 
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para perder siquiera no e ganado, 
aun por yeiro mys penas no e aceitado, 
es solo para amar my alrevimiento 
Sy temo, no por esso soy covarde, 
y si me attrevo me persigue el miedo, 
que temiendo y osando me aventuro 
Quexas no tengo de que llego tarde, 
que en medio la occasion jay tnstc ^ quedo 
del bien mcierto y de my mal scguro. 

fol 42r~-44v 

Cancion diziendo a un pint or como habia 
de hazer un retrato 
Anon 

Bien tyenes, o maestro, 
o famoso Gusman, en que exercitcs 
el delgado pincel, la diestra mano 
Ancho campo te muestra 
para hazerte divino, con que mutes 
de my Lisarda el rostro soberano 
No es el subjeto humano, 
y ansi no lo ha de ser el pincel tuyo 
para el retrato suyo. 

Si en retratalla como sueles obras 
eterno nombre cobras, 
que basta su belleza aun imitada 
para hazer tu memoria celebrada 

Pidesme que delante 

te ponga el bello original que digo 

para hazer mas al vivo su tr(a)slado ® 

A1 fin como ignorante 

deseas liermosos ojos, caro amigo, 

a ver su luz estas determinado, 

porque de ty oividado 

el alma ocuparas en contemplalla. 

Los ojos en miralla 

el modo te dire sm que la veas. 

Sy es que acertar deseas, 

haz un perfecto rostro y te prometto 

que le ha de parecer en lo perfecto 

® Tbe MS reading is treslado, also repeated below. 
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Pinta un rostro pequeno, 
y las facciones hagan harmoma, 
conveniendo las partes con el todo, 
que consiste del todo 
en esta union de partes la hermosura 
y en la igual compustura. 

Da a su semblante un modesto grave, 

con estremo suave, 

que de indicios de una alma generosa, 

que en alma y cuerpo es my Lisarda hermosa. 

Su delgado cabello 

ny de evano ny de oro le colores, 

aunque en evano y oro tiene parte. 

Haz un compuesto bello, 

haz un medio color destos colores, 

y, SI lo alcanga el arte, 

dales tal resplandor, tan puro lustre, 

que al mismo sol deslustre. 

Ya en los hombros sueltas las madexas, 
o ya en trengas las texas, 
que enla^ian livres almas por despojos 
y vencen a los negros y a los roxos. 

Su blanca y lisa frente, 

tan espaciosa quanto lo permitta 

la proporcidn que en lo demas guardares; 

a un terso y transparente 

lavrado marmol la pureza quita 

quando imitalla en algo procurares; 

y si su igual no hallares, 

con dos hermosos arcos pintan un cielo 

tan hermoso que al suelo 

pintan un campo de nieve no pisada 

que no aventaja su beldad en nada. 

Dos estrellas escoge 

las mas proporcionadas y mas bellas, 

y en dos ojos azules las tr(a)slada. 

Junta cifra recoge 

la luz del sol en una y otra dellas. 

Que junta, aunque dara su luz pintada, 
no difieras en nada, 
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porque defraudas la mayor belleza 

(Que la)® naturaleza 

cerro en una breve espliera tanlo fuego 

muestren bien ser tragados 

que en velle quede ciego. 

Tu pincel acredita en retratallos 
y teme aun retratados admirallos 

Gusman, aquella parte 

que tantas hermosuras haze feas, 

bellissimas facciones agraviando, 

tal perfec(c)i6n reparte 

que con censura aun de imbidioso veas 

que esta las demas partes adornando 

Tal gracia esta augmentando 

que las bellas mexillas que divide, 

a quien tratar se impide, 

tengan por gloria que espongan en medio 

un tan hermoso medio. 

Quando tu mano el retratalle acabe, 
sea su hermosura quien tu mano alabe. 

Finas colores mescla 

que igualen en lo bianco y encarnado 

blancos jazmines y encarnadas rosas, 

y has tan vistosa tal mescla 

que excede el bello tornasol mesclado 

en color y las flores mas hermosas. 

Veras las milagrosas 

mexillas suyas luego retratadas, 

del aurora invidiadas, 

que no tan agradables resplandecen 

quando hermosa amanece, 

la bella Heca(te)^ veras do el cielo quiso 

los deleites fingidos del parayso. 

Bulcissimos amores 

cierra la boca de quien pende my alma, 
que en su divino nectar se sustenla 
de los rubies mejores, y sus labios lie van palma 
sy competir en la color intenta; 

^ MS treads ^mso. The meaning of the stanza is not altogether clear. 

^ MS reads Meca 
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sean del marfil afrenta 

sus blancos dientes, sus iguales perlas, 

0 aunque pnves de verlas 
para encobrir tu falta y tus agravios, 
cubrelas con los labios 
y al fin tu mano acabe con primor 
del estremo inferior al superior. 

Cancion, sy de atrevido 

tyene tu pensamiento alguna culpa, 

di que tan alto ha sido, 

que esta en el emispherio la desculpa, 

aunque has differenciado 

lo que va de lo vivo a lo pintado 

foL 44v 
Anon 

Sy fuera el tiempo yo, perded temores 
de que por vos, senora, no passara, 
y sy fuera el Abril yo, os coronara 
con circulos de perlas y de flores 
Sy el cielo fuera yo, de sus primores 
arreboles pusiera en vuestra cara; 
sy fuera el sol, sus rayos os prestara, 
y sy el prado, os vistiera sus primores. 

Sy fuera yo el thesoro mas sembrado, 
al punto en vuestras manos me pusiera, 
porque el oro estubiera con el oro. 

Mas (^que me importa ser lo deseado 

sy en vos estan como en su propria esphera, 

tyempo, Abril, cielo, sol, prado y thesoro^ 

foL 47v-48r 
Mote 

A pesar de los hados enojosos 
tambien para los tristes uvo muerte. 

Glosa de Marti del Vasto 

Smtidos, no os quezeis del que siento, 
que Amor lo quiso, — el alma no resiste, 
triunpha la esperang:a del tormento, 
que a un tiempo alegre sigue otro triste 
Sy los hados dan fuerga al sofrimiento 
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yo os llevare do vuestro bien consiste, 
y aun digo mas, sentidos venturosos, 
que a pesar de los hados enojosos, 
por tormento y dolor, por aguoa y fuego 
pienso llegar donde Amor me guia 
Y quando en el camino quede ciego 
a do no fuere yra my fantezia 
y sy faltare faltar no puedo un dia 
para monr, que quiera o no la suerte, 
tambien para los tristes uvo mueric 

fol. 48r 
Anon, 

Huye el bien, esta el mal quedo. 

Glosa 

De impossibles fabrico 
la desdicha mi tormento, 
al mal mil lugares dio 
y al bien solo el peng:amiento. 

Discursos haze el sentido, 
suben al cielo sin miedo, 
voyme tras ellos perdido, 
huye el bien, esta el mal quedo. 

fol. 48i-49r 

Coplas de Don Francisco de la Cueva 

Amor, ninguno te vence, 
ninguna razon te enfrena, 
primero mata tu pena, 
que a ser sentida comie(n)ce, 
y luego a los hombres muertos 
renuevas en sus conciertos 
para perdurable vida, 
con la paciencia dormida, 
y los sentidos despiertos. 

La mucha continuacion 
quita la fuer$:a al respeto 
y engendra en el mas subiecto 
libertad y presuncidn. 

Ya que por tu esclavo quedo 
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sy e de ser qual devo y puedo, 
suspende el rigor cruel, 
porque usando siempre del 
haras que lo pierde el miedo. 

Dexame, Amor, descansar 
alguna vez por cautela, 
solo porque mas me duela 
verme despues maltratar. 

Quien te lleva, niho tierno, 
no sabe el dolor eterno 
que me acompana por ty. 

^-Sy eres Dios y estas en my, 
como peno en el infierno? 

Diras que estas obras son 
muestras de inmenso poder, 
y que consiste tu ser 
en milagro y no en ra^on, 
mas la respuesta es agena 
de tu nombre y de la pena 
que por seguirte me dana, 
pues Dios jamas acompana 
a quien destruye y condena 

No es desengaho el que nace 
effectos que no se entienden, 
ny milagros los que offenden 
al mismo Dios que los haze. 
Offensa tuya es notoria, 
siendo Dios que has de dar gloria, 
llevar contigo un tormento 
que dexar al entendimiento 
por martyr de la memoria. 

Lo impossible facilitas, 
lo facil pones en duda, 
al engafio das ayuda, 
y a la verdad se la quitas. 

Es tu imperio devaneo, 
tal que aunque lo siento y veo 
nunca entender le podre, 
porque vive en mi la fee, 
despues de ver lo que creo. 
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fol 49r-S2r 

Cancion de D Fernando de Guzman el heiege 
S6spedes perigrino, 

0 unico entre arte, 

pin tame qual due a mi Elisa bella, 

sy en seso humano ay tino 

para imitar la parte 

menor de las que puso en ella, 

0 acaso una estrella 

del fuego glorioso, 

de su sacro transunto 

no le abrase en un punto 

por el atrevimiento peligroso; 

pues podra su figura aunque sm habla 

arder de amor a ty, el pincel y todo 

El cabello primero 

medio entre evano y oro 

me pinta dulcemente ensortijado, 

parte al viento ligero 

por la frente que adoro 

vagando suelto, y parte con cuidado, 

y al Amor enredado 

en aquel lazo bello, 

que en ondas deleitosas 

sobre las tres carro^ras, 

le da prision entre un s(u)ave bello, 

de cuyas hiebras haze el deseo 

al arco cuerda y tiros al sentido. 

Vivo marfil 

la frente en perfecta medida 

sea de grana un poco retocada, 

y si el cielo consiente 

que de mano attrevida 

alguna de sus luzes sea robada, 

de la esphera estrellada 

las dos mds claras quita, 

no de mayor grandeza 

mas de mayor belleza, 

y al retrato las da 

que a Elisa imita, 

porque solo del cielo los despojos 

pueden ser comparados a sus ojos 
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Un no se que se vea 

en ellos no entendido 

de aspereza mesclada con duls:iira, 

que espanta y que recrea 

y enfrena al atrevido 

y al covarde le anima y le assegura, 

a cuya fuer^a pura 

ninguna se defiende 

Pinta el dichoso assiento 

de las gracias sin cuento 

de la nariz, que bellissima desciende 

entre vegas de contmo llenas 

de rosas encarnadas y agucenas. 

Mas tu arte no puede 
de la boca divma 

fiel tr(a)slado sacar, que no es bastante 
que al ser humano excede 
(en quien no ay cosa digna) 
que a tan alto misterio se levante. 

Pinta rubi y diamante, 
o entre mestura hermosa 
perlas celestiales, 
que en no aver iguales 
palabras dan con suavidad dicbosa 
del aliento delgado que da aviso 
de las flores que cria el parayso. 

De cnstal que trasflore 
azules tetas sea 

el cuello ayroso altivo y bien dispuesto, 
nieve el pecho do more 
llama que naide vea 

si no yo a cuya causa Amor la ha puesto. 

Pero no pmtes esto, 

pinta solo la nieve 

en dos tiernos collados 

pequenos y apartados, 

y mas abaxo en un espacio 

la cintura sutil, medida al justo, 

del cinto que hizo Venus por su gusto, 

Los bra^ros y las manos 
donde naturaleza 

mostro de su poder todo el effecto, 
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los miembros soberanos 
de altura y gentileza 
a los de Palas finge en tu conceto, 
aunque en ser mas perfecto. 

Y occulta con un velo 

que el encuentro resista 

de la profana vista 

lo que en effecto igual venero y celo, 

que aun pintada no quiero sea gozada 

la gloria a mi sola reservada 

Dos columnas lavradas 

de un alabastro tierno 

sobre pequenos vasos, que en su obra 

por el maestro eterno, 

pues no se les conoce falta o sobra, 

tal que aiin la imbidia cobra 

verguen$:a de tachallas, 

figura SI pudieres 

y de amores no mueres. 

Mas sy la muerte en tal impresa hallas 
(idonde pudiste dar mas alto buelo 
que morir por el bien mayor del suelo? 

Adoren la pintura 

Venus, Gracias, Cupidos, 

las Horas alegres y mds que trayan^ 

la dichosa ventura 

y el buen sucesso asidos 

de suerte que llegados no se vayan* 

Sileno y Baco cayan 

vanados, y aun no enxutos, 

de vino y de contento. 

Hora enriquecen el viento 
con varias flores, de Pomona frutos, 
que parescan averse consagrados 
a la deidad que imita aquel traslado. 

Del retrato mas culto 
que Dios de si did al mundo, 
sy no te falta el animo o te ciega 
la luz que a mi me ha muerto, 


Note the nm^s4rayanj myan, cayan. 
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podras sacar segundo 

Osa y muestra tu acerca donde llega, 

que sy el cielo no te niega 

ei sucesso dichoso 

al temerario hecho, 

fue el mtentar despecho 

que aspira a un caso grande y generoso, 

que podrose decir de tu ardimiento 

sy no alcanfo, cayo de grande intento. 

fol 52v. 

Soneto de Don Manuel de Portugal 
Rompiendo el aere junto al alto cielo 
Dedalo con su hijo caminava 
Sobeibio el mo^o viendo que bolava, 
dexa su padre y alga mas el buelo 
Phebo derrite el ala y quema el pelo, 
y quanto mds el mogo se le acerca va 
ansi bax(ava)® quan (do a lo)^ alto estava 
hasta morir en el profundo suelo. 

Yo que unas alas desta misma suerte 
de amor y de esperanga avia texido, 
tanto subi que pude ansi quererte. 

Mas fu6 tu resplandor tan encendido 
que el alma derritio, y ansi mi muerte 
no fue si no de aver tanto subido. 

fol. 53v 

Soneto do Reytor de Villahermosa 
(i.e. B.L. de Argensola) 

Nunca dano en amor atrevimiento; 
favorece fortuna la osadia, 
que suele la encogida covardia 
servir de piedra al livre pengamiento. 

Quien sube al estrellado firmamento, 
alld tyene su estrella que le guia, 
que el bien que encubre en si la fantezia 
son ylusiones que lleva el viento. 

Abrir se deve el passo a la ventura; 
syn SI mismo ninguno avra dichoso; 
solo la suerte los principios mueve. 

® The MS readings are hax6 and quan. Two syllables are added to complete the line 
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No deve el atreverse ser locuia, 
que de covarde pierde el venturoso 
el mismo bien que a su fortuna deve 

fol. 54r 

Soneto de Don Manoel de Portugal 
A un retrato 

Dukes enganos de mys ojos Iristcs, 
quan vivo despertais my senlimiento, 
y aquello que pudiera dar conlento 
en sombras de pinturas lo bolbistes. 

De blando sobresalto enternecisles 
con la amorosa vista el pen^amiento, 
mas no le prolongastes un momento 
este vano bien que le offrecistes, 
pues vio que la figura era fingida, 
y aquella no que en sy my alma escondc, 
aunque en esto se llega al natural 
Ansi escucha mi llanto, ansi responde, 
y ansi se condole de my vida 
como si fuesse el proprio original. 

foL S4r-54v 
Anon. 

Espero lo que tengo, que el deseo 
haze dudoso el fin quando se alcanga, 
en possession sustento my esperan^a, 
mas dentro en ella mil mudan^as veo. 

No descanso en la gloria que posseo, 
que vive en los estremos la mudanga; 
no cabe en lo que veo confian^a 
y ansi lo espero porque no lo creo. 

Nunca siento de mal, pues que en my pena 

tan felizmente vivo desdichado, 

que no me bacen las dichas venturoso. 

Mas sy fortuna, en gustos me condena, 
puede dar por desculpa a my cuidado 
que en mucho amor no puede aver reposo. 

fob S4v-55r 

Soneto del Maestro Ortensio al sepulchre de 
Dominico Griego excelente pintor destos tiempos. 

Divino Griego, de tu obrar no admira 
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que a la naturaleza venga el arte, 
sy no que della el cielo por templarte 
la Vida duda, o tu pmcel retira. 

No el sol sus luzes por su esphera gira 
como en tus liengos dexa de empenarte 
en amagos de Dios entre la parte 
naturaleza que veneer se mira 
Emulo de Prometheo, en my retrato 
no affectes lumbres, el hurto vital dexa, 
que hasta my alma a tanto osar ayuda, 
y tras veinte y nueve anos de trato, 
entre la tuya y la de Dios perplexa, 
qual es el cuerpo en que ha de vivir duda. 

fol. 5Sr 

D&ima del Conde de Saldana a D. Luis de Gongora 

Estilo para deidades 
ordio^® el cielo en tanto estremo, 
qual se ve en el Polifemo 
y muestran las Soledades. 

Voz grave, dulces verdades, 
y tan entendida musa, 
que contra lo que se usa 
(porque se usa el ignorar) 

VOS no quereis escusar 
el saber que no se escusa. 

foL 55r-55v 
Anon. 

My atrevimiento no, tus ojos bellos 
culpa, Amarilis, que occasion ban sido, 
pues, de ser ya mi amor tan atrevido, 
esta la suerte en my la causa en ellos. 

Sy dessos las:os mas que el sol bellos 
tyene el Amor prendado mi sentido, 
es fuer^a est6 el pensamiento aside, 
pues tengo el alma y libertad en ellos. 

Sy covarde dexara de atreverme, 
quien teme amando finge, o quiere poco; 
yo no quiero temer, que quiero verme 
sy cuerdo con temor con amor loco. 

THs was probably a legitunate variant of urdir at the time. Cf. Portuguese ordir. 
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fol 56v~59r 

En consideracion de las ruinas de Burgos 
Silva 
Anon. 

Dudosa luz alegres orisontes 
matizando salia, 

y breve espacio hurtando a las estrellas 
lo hermoso que de ellas 
usurpava a los cielos, 
un fino rosicler restituya 
a los mensages del sereno dia. 

Los elevados montes 
entre purpureos velos 
risuenos se mostravan, 
y entre confusas sombras de arboleda 
tambien los frescos valles se reyan 
Aura suave en sus hermosos bravos 
quantos la selva engendra hijos canoros 
alegres despertava, 
y sobre los Abriles de los prados 
lagrimas del aurora derramava. 

Cristales, desatados 

al canto que escuchavan, 

con murmurantes quiebros respondian, 

y entre las flores con voz mansa y leda, 

blandamente sonoros, 

su musica confirmavan, 

sy entre las plantas con torcidos laj^os 

liquidos bayles al aurora hazian. 

(Era de)^^ dia (la estacion del ano 
era la ardiente) quando 
61 que a los monstr(u)os lucidos del cielo, 
rey de la luz, sus luzes comunica, 

Del animal retrograde encendido 
caminava a encender el truculento, 
al tiempo que perdido 
de mi fortuna en ondas solitarias, 
naufrago siempre en tormentoso suelo, 
guiado de mi engano 

que aun me llama a tentar regioncs varias, 
^ The MS reading is Estd del. 
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Medio fiorido assiento, 
verde margen de un no, 
al oydo risueno, en vista blando, 
mirava a un lado en aspero desvio 
gigante sierra al suelo levantarse, 
al otro dilatarse 

de frondoso caudal campana rica, 
y entre avarientos ramos 
distantes descubrir escasamente 
disformes bultos de fatal ruyna, 
torres un tiempo que de sus almenas 
con gloriosas llamas 
farol era el valor resplandeciente. 

Va la piedad errante o peregrina, 
y a su afiigida Espana, 
defensa vigil sy atalaya fuerte, 
yazen aora con rabiosa sana 
de voraz tiempo, de enbidiosa suerte, 
aim ruynas apenas, 
y asi trofeo suyo mas glorioso, 
pues miran a sus pies la gran cabe^a 
del mvencible cuerpo castellano 
y rica multitud de pueblo ufano 
reduzida a desierto y vil pobreza. 

La rosada manana, 
con mexillas ya de nieve y grana, 
de los balcones fulgidos de oriente 
purpureava el sitio deleitoso 
alegrando la tierra. 

Me dexava imbidioso de las plantas, 

que si del sol la ausencia 

Horan espacio breve, 

sus lagrimas destierra 

clara restitucidn de su presencia 

Mas triste yo despues de noch.es tantas, 

de confusa fortuna, 

que el llanto myo tan sedienta beve, 

syempre lloroso y triste 

me halla el sol, que me dexo la luna. 

La montaha que intrepida resiste 
aun fulminada Jove fulminante 
exemplo se me offrece, 
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y companera a sustentar me anima 

el ammo constante 

que a los rayos fatales, 

bien que la fuergia corporal se oprima, 

no cae vil si humano se estremece. 

Los frondosos y liquidos caudales 

que la campiila rasa 

unos adornan otros fortalizan/- 

la continua coriiente de mis males 

y espessa multitud me representan, 

que fertiles se augmentan 

y el grande templo de Foiluna escassa 

con sangrientos despojos aulorizan 

Ansi tristes memorias 

engendradas ilore de agenas glorias, 

mas, tras discursos nunca bien llorados, 

los lagrimosos ojos, 

que de su humor banados, 

obiectos los tenian mas vezinos, 

por los mas apartados 

dexe vagar un rato peregrines, 

y al fin los detubieron 

los sangrados despojos 

que cuna y tumba las virtudes fueron. 

La magestad postrada 

debil, estatica de mortal grandeza 

y de su propria maquina oprimida 

myre suspense y que la edad ayrada 

de su jurisdicion exenta dexa 

Las ciudades, los reynos vencedores 

de su mano atrevida 

facil trofeo son y la flaqueza 

suplida al hombre en dones superiores 

de ser mortal siquiera 

0, les dize, reliquias venerables, 

marmoles generosos, 

caydos si, mas no de honor desnudos, 

bien son vuestras ruynas lamentables; 

mas perdonadme, os ruego, 

sy en elks inhumano hallo sociego, 

pues dan a mis tormentos 

“ I have aUowed this odd spelling to stand without change Cf. Portuguese forideiar. 
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su lexos lastimosos 

con eloquente exemplo alivios mudos, 
que si pneden lo firme, lo invencible 
dernbar y veneer tiempos violentes, 
tambien caeran mis hados vitoriosos 
Dixe, y dexando aquel lugar ameno, 
ya con beldad visible 
de resplandor tocado matutino, 
vergong:oso de ballar en mal ageno 
al proprio mal templanga, 
con corrida esperan^a 
di al sol espaldas passos al camino. 

foL 60r 

Soneto de Don Joao Lares contra frey Bernardo de Brito 

Ao escuro reyno del Rey Pluto 
iras, Bernardo, posto que has escrito, 
pois dizes que de bruto um teu Brito, 
sendo en tal opmiao teu brito bruto. 

Mas vens daquelles que a pee enxuto 
passando con Moyses o mar de Egypto, 
un bruto que con sangre de cabrito 
tantos guisados fes ficando enxuto 
Chamaste ao teu livro Monarchia^ 
sendo mona- que cna-monstruos vaiios, 
fiziste alquimea da idade de ouro 
Nao te mettas en casos temerarios, 
paste das hervas, bebe d’agoa fria, 
ou da verde escudela o caldo louro. 

fol 60r-60v 

Soneto que se fez quando morreu ou Argobispo de Braga 
Dorn Aleixo de Menezes 

Aqui a cinza de hum pastor se enserra 
que ao gado seu e ao mesmo ceo fugia, 
nio tern pedra que toda apedraria, 
largou das manos depois de vir da serra. 

A Parca justa que outras vezes erra 
aqui quis serrasse o ultimo dia, 
que quern a terra em que naceo vendia 
nem morto o quer a sua propria terra. 

Comprou sua fortuna e fixa a teve 
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com pregos de diamantes a instable roda 
de ser da forgra superior movida. 

Chorou sua infausta morte a gente toda, 
a que devia muito como a tantos deve, 
sem razao mas com causa a foi sentida 

foL 60v 

Esta octava se hall6 en la portaria de los 
theatinos 

Soberbia y ambicion dissimulada 
en rostros humildes, flacos y amarillos, 
humildad escholastica fundada 
en cuellos suzios, baxos y senzillos, 
vengan^a eterna y no perdonar nada, 
deseos de hombres, mandos y pontillos, 
hablar de Dios, vivir de humano modo, 
destas puertas adentro se halla todo. 

fol 61r 

De Alonso Alvarez de Soria a Don Cristobal Fiores 
Sy me mataren sin saberse quien 
es don Cristdbal Flores, con pasion, 
que tiene contra my sin occasion, 
que no la tomara aunque se la den. 

Dize que digo del, y dize bien, 
que tyene en el copete un armafon 
como aquel animal de bendicion 
que acompano la mula de Betlem. 

Mas por sy me matare desde aqui, 
una y mil vezes el perdon hare 
sy se atreve a matarme bien o mal. 

Pluguiera al Cristo que el guardara ansi 
el sexto con el quinto, que yo se 
que tubiera el miembro mas cabal. 

foL dlr-'dlv 

Soneto do mesmo contra o mesmo 
Oy destierran a Oran un embustero 
cuyas flores son Flores de Alder ete, 
hombre que con un pelo de copete 
hara seis cal^adores y un tintero. 

Ya contemplo manchado el casto azero 
en la occasidn primera que arremette, 
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y aunque su condicion no lo promette 
todo quiere prmdpio y del lo espero 
Que no por ser blasfemo y afrentado, 
y suffrir bofetadas cada dia 
ha de perder del todo su decoro; 
y mas ryendo de vernos tan cargado 
que SI en cada uno deilos mette un moro 
ensartara en la frente a Berberia. 

foL 61v“62r 

Respuesta de don Cristobal de Fiores a Alonso 

Alvarez de Soria 

Aora, Alonsillo, muy contento 
a matar de tu sangre descendientes, 
que sera muy cierto advenimiento 
mas breve que alegre esperan tus parientes. 
Pide fabor al cielo, y a las gentes, 
no has de poder livrarte de mi intento, 
y sy dixeres lo contrario mientes, 
verdades hago a uso de Castilla. 

No puedes desquitarte ya conmigo, 
d^xate fornicar, perdonar6te 
Regaia a tu amiga Lucianilla, 
que pues ahorcaron ayer un tu amigo, 
el mismo fin tu vida nos promette. 

fol. 62r 

Outro do mesmo 

Aranador en causa necessaria, 
nacio en Sevilla un mo^o palabrero, 
por parte de su padre caballero, 
de lo mejor de Hierico y Samaria. 

De fortuna atrevida aunque voltaria, 
ayer soldado y oy farandulero, 
poeta, quando acierta, aventurero, 
de mala lengua y vida temeraria. 

Vendio alc(u)scus su madre y a hijas, 
puta de muchas, que por su paciencia 
entre los siglos se le espera gloria. 

Dexo otras cosas porque son prolixas; 
esta es la vida y clara descendencia 
del Seiior Alonso Alvarez de Soria. . 
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foL 62r-62v 
Outro contra o mesmo 

Se dize que su madre no fue mora, 
miente Alonsillo, el tuerto, y no lo ciiticndc 
si sn madre niega que desciende 
del pueblo mgrato que adoro Latona 
Tambien miente si piensa que se ignora 
que apregona leon y liebre vende, 
y tambien si encobrir pretiende 
que fue representante la senora. 

Y sobre todo como puto miente, 
afrentado ladron, lenguaz, malquisto, 
si algo responde o dize, y no es cierto 
lo que es a todo el mundo tan palentc, 
este es el evangelic, boto al Crislo, 
y si esto niega negara que es tuerto 

fol 62v 

De Don Luis de Gongora: epilalio 

Del Duque del Infantado 
soy pariente, y soi Mendo^ia. 

Posseo aquesta carroga 
en que me veys enterrado, 
de todo el mundo elegido 
fuy por Obispo de Agueva, 
y del balsamo que lleva 
como los demas unguido. 

fol. 63r 

Decimas feitas a Tello de Guzman quando o mandou prcnder 
o Marques de la Carraceira por Ihe nao tirar o chapeo 

Syente Tello que el el es 
costumbre y descortesia, 
y quisiera cada dia 
ser de nuevo descortes. 

Tarde prendiste, Marques, 
al que sombrero y cabe$:a 
tiene todo de una piega, 
y mucho le castigdis 
si el sombrero le quitais, 
siendo en el naturaleza. 
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Sor Marques, por vida mya, 
que esta bien preso el Gusman, 
el Tello, digo el Adan 
de la vil descortesia 
Sy a su casa y senoria 
con justo y piadoso excesso 
quer6is borrar el processo, 
dilatad, Senor Marques, 

(para)^^ que sea cortes 
basta que siempre este preso. 

fol 63v 

Redondilla feita a hum homem calvo que se chama Montalvo, 
e era amigo de Tello de Guzman 

Si quieres cobrir Montalvo 
la falta de tu cabello, 
ponte el sombrero de Tello 
y no se vera que eres calvo. 

fol. 63v-64r 

Soneto que se fes aos pregadores de Madrid 

Ya repite Florencia ya se eleva; 

Fray Domingo en false te la voz trueca, 
danos Tamayo la escritura seca. 

Fray Placito disputa arguye y prueva. 

De Hebreos el Jeronimo se ceva, 
hurta Vergara; de gracioso peca 
Oliva, es farsa y entremds Fonseca; 

Fray Gil murmura y toda flor entreva; 
da coz, palmada y bofetada Lucero; 
el mercenario se pondera y vende; 

Gratiano anda dan^ando altos y baxos; 

Navarro echa loas placentero, 

Herrera habla gelea, Castro emprende; 
a barage lo mette el de Barajas. 

fol. 64r 

Soneto de Alonso Alvarez de Soria que mando a 
una dama que pregunto quien el era. 

Yo soy un hombre que naci en Lautrec 
por la gracia de santo Sabaoth; 

MS reads hasta. 
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mi padre fue pariente de Naboth, 
mi madre descendiente de Lamcc, 

Fuy hecho por la junta de Inc et har 
muchos siglos despues de niuerto Lot 
Menos soberbia tengo que Nembrot 
y mas humilde soy que Adramalec 
No sigo la modes tia de Barani 
ni exercicio la soberbia de Barac, 
ni me atnbuyo el nombre de Joab, 
tampoco se usar como a Bacu, 
mas se con menos anos que Isac 
tener quarenta hijos como Acab. 

fol 64v 

Soneto de don Luis de Gongora contra a fermosiiia 
Piojos tiene el cabello mas dorado, 
y laganas tiene el ojo mas hermoso, 
y en la nariz del rostro mas lustroso 
el moco verde y negro esta cncerrado; 
al labio de coral mas encarnado 
llega el gargajo suzio y asqueroso, 
y la mano mas blanca es muy for^oso 

que al c o de su dueno aya llegado. 

El mejor papo deste mundo mea 

y dos dedos a par del c o vive y mora, 

el c— — 0 c a siempre m a pura, 

a la hermos le baxa y a la fea, 
y pues esta hermosura os enamora 
Q 0 amor y en la hermosura^'^ 

fob 64v 

Redondilla de don Caspar Bonifds 
a don Joao de Espana 
Jura Espana por su vida 
que nunca cena en su casa, 
es que sin cenar se passa 
cuando nayde le con vida. 

fol. 65r 

Outro do mesmo ao mesmo don Joao 
Eon Juan, con tus proprias mogas 
nos puede Amor contentar; 

“ This sonnet is also attributed to Cepeda y Guzman in Gallardo’s Ensayo, n, p. 366 , 

where only the first line IS quoted. f > 
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a mi dandome el gozar, 
a ty el dezir que las gozas. 

foL 6Sr 

Outro do mesmo a hum alguazil que 
socorreo a outro contra o touro 

Dyme, guarda del toril, 

^iporque mostraste passion, 
siendo igual la obligacion 
al toro que al alguasil? 

fol. 65v 

Epitafio a una doncella que se llamava 
Ana de Estrella 

Aqui yaze Ana de Estrella, 
que veinte anos fue doncella 
de hermoso parecer, 
y en dexandolo de ser 
muriose segiin se ha sabido, 
de pena de lo haver sido. 

fol. 65v 
A un avariento 
Epitafio 

En aqueste enterramiento 
humilde, pobre y mezqumo 
yaze enbuelto en oro fino 
un hombre rico avariento; 
muno con cien mil dolores 
sin poderlo remediar 
tan solo por no gastar 
aun hasta malos humores. 

fol. 65v 

Epitafio a uno que dezian que era puto 

Aquf yaz Andres Ferrer, 
hombre tan casto y templado 
que antes quiso ser quemado 
que no conocer muger 
Fu6 al mfierno el cruel 
s61o, a lo que yo barrunto, 
por tener al limbo junto 
y a los niiios que ay en eL 
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VARIANTS 

(Only those variants are recorded here which, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, do not exist in any published text In some cases only one printed version 
with variants has been accessible, but where the same variant readings have been 
found m two or more printed versions, I have, m order to facilitate comparisons, 
referred the reader to the most readily available text All variants are included 
with the exception of those that are purely orthographical ) 

fol 23r 

B. L. de Argensola 
FabtOj pensar que el padre soherano 

B A E , XLii, son lxxix, p 326, col 2 Manuscript 

4 los accidentes del discurso humano todos los cases 

8 mala o huena^ la puso en nuestra mano himia o mala 
9-14 Di iqmin te estorbard el set rey^ si vives 
sin enmdiar la suerte de los reyes, 
tan contento y pacifico en la tuya, 
que estin ociosas para ti sus leyes, 
y cualquier novedad que el cielo influya 
como cosa ordinaria la recibes? 

Here the manuscript reads 

V llegar a ser rey estd la tuya 
si ohidando el estado de los reyes^ 
de suerte en la repuhltca reposas, 
que tenga ociosas para ti sus leyes, 
y el uso moderado de las cosas^ 
el imperio de todas te atnhuya 

fol. 26r 
Jauregui 

De Verdes ramas y de fiescas flores . . . 

B A E» XLII, son v, p 104, col. 2 Manuscript 

6 gozando al cielo su amador constante tratando 

14 todo la edad lo descompone y muda qual forma el hempo no reforma 

fol 36r”36v 
B. L de Argensola 

Mario es aquel que del Minturno logo . . . 

B A.E, XLII, son. lxxx, p 326, col. 2 Manuscript 

3 le vemos sus ruinas confiriendo las 

1 pues tambien hace el tiempo por estruendo que . sin 
12 y comprehendida en la fatal vitoria retratada . * memoria 
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fol 36v 

B L de Argensola 
Vistome lo pnmero, y lo segundo . . 

Reviu Hispamque, XLViii, p 411 Manuscript 

12 VivCj vive, tgnorado de la fama ignorando 

fol 36v-37r 
Marqu6s de Pescara 
Qmen dtce que pohreza no es vtleza . . 

Thesoro de Vanas Poesias (Madrid, 1589) 
p 32 7v by Pedro de Padilla, the real author of 

the sonnet Manuscript 

2 no precia mucho el titulo de honrado esiima en 

12 La pobreza de espiritu es contento con ten to 

13 mas la del cuerpo, cuerpo y alma iraga estraga 


fol 37r-37v 
Conde de Portalegre 

Hamhnentaj rota^ mqmeta y desgusiada . . 

Gallardo’s Ensayo^ ii, 995 Manuscript 

3 Cortes, humilde^ tnUkl, temorosa afable, humtlde 

4 Manga, cruel, roin, ocasionada Mansa, civil, y mal 

11 Ruyna del valor y la nobleza de 

fol 38v 

B L de Argensola 

Licia es aquella; acude Fausto y mira . . 

B A E XLii, son. lv, p 321, col 2 Manuscript 

9 Juzga si yo, con mas razon que Ticio Mira 

10 que, por Juno movid a los dioses guerra por la madre de Juno en justa 

guerra 

fol, 39v-40r 
Anon. 

Los ojos vueltos que del negro dellos , . . 

Revue Hispanique, vi, p. 359 Manuscript 

4 banados en sudor rostro y cabellos cuhiertos 

5 y aquellas blancas piernas, bragos hellos las blancas piernas y los muslos 

hellos 


7 ya Venus fatigados os tenia 

8 remisos sin mostrar vigor en ellos 

9 Adonis quando vi6 llegado el punto 

11 dixo ^‘no ceses, diosa, anda, senora 

13 porque la fuerga y voz le faU6 junto 

14 y qual Venus quedarse vi6 a deshora 


reinissos sin vigor ya 
sin poder meneallos m movellos 
Quando Adonis se vi6 llegar al 
punto 

le dixo ^^acaba^^ 
vigor le falta al punto 
se vt6 quedo 
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foi 40v 
Lope dc Vega 

Yo vi sohre dos piedms plaleadas 

Colecadn de las Ohms Suellas, iv, Manuscript 

Madrid, 1776, p 221 

3 de vidrio azul cubiertas y cogidas verde ctnidas 

8 os vtera de mis brag:os levantada fuera 

11 fixara del PLUS ULTRA los trofeos pusiera 

12 0 fuera Sans6n que os dernbara ob a Sans6n omitted 

13 porque cayendo vuestro templo diera por tier r a imestra Icmplo y con 

el die} a 

fol 40v-41r 
Conde de Villamediana 
El que fuere dichoso serd amado . . 

B A E XLii, son xv, p 156, col. 2 Manusciipt 

2 y yo en amar no quiero ser dichoso para 

3 temendo mi desvelo generoso mal proprio imidioso 

5 Solo es servir, servir sm ser premiado omitted 

8 yo solo sigo el hien sin ser forzado mal 

fol 45v 
Arguijo 

Pudo quitarte el nuevo atremmienlo . . 

B AE XXXII, p 401, col 2 Manuscript 

11 dil alcanzar la empresa a que aspiraste alcanzar de 

14 excede al bien que por osar perdiste gosar 

fol. 47r 

Alonso Cabello 

Memona viva de la causa muerta , , 

Flores ii, p. 233 Manuscript 

14 Es morir de dolor que vmr loco amor 

fol 52v 

Francisco de la Cueva 
No eras nieve que fuer as derritida , , . 

Revue Htspamque, vi, 385^^ Manuscript 

3 ni brasa, porque fueras, siendo brasa eras brasa que 

4 del agua de mis ojos consumida ya vencida 

See also Revue Eispamque, vi, pp 384-386 for other versions with variants, including 
one attributed to the Conde de Castaneda, taken from Gailard’s Ensayo, ir, 996-997. The 
sonnet is also to be found ascribed to Francisco de Figueroa m BoleUn de la Red Academia^ 
n, p 492, while an anonymous version occurs in Poesias Barias, Indiana University Studies, 
X 1923, p 86 
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6 Porque viendo el dolor que por mi pasa ardor . , . me trespassa 

7 aunque mds fueras de sentido escasa por mds que 

8 te tuvieran mis males persuadida ojos 

9 Fues no eres piedra, que si piedra fueras Ny 

10 bastara mi martino a deshazerte tormento 

12-14 de llama los efectos y las veras, tyenes de dama la apanencia y 

de dama alhva la apanencia y suerte, suertOj 

de ptedra el coraqon, de meve el pecho de juego los ejfectos y las veras 

de meve el coraqon^ de ptedra el 
pechd^^ 

fol 52v-53r 
Conde de Villamediana 
De cera son las alas, cuyo luelo . , . 

Ohras de Juan de Tar sis, Conde de Villamediana, 

Madrid, 1635, p 106 Manuscript 

12 Derrita el sol las atrevidas alas Derrite 

13 que no podrd quitar al pensamiento puede 

fol 55v-56r 
Conde de ViUamediana 
En cuna de esmeraldas desta fuente . . 

Obras de Juan de T arsis, op, cit , p 76 Manusciipt 

1 En cuna de esmeraldas desta fuente aquesta 

12 Adonde la raz6n no se rebela recela 

13 siguiendo una eleccidn apetecida ylusidn 

foL 56r 

Conde de Villamediana 
Las no quaxadas perlas deste rio . , , 

Ohras de Juan de Tarsis, op. cit , p. 123 Manuscript 

5 fortuna pues comun, com'dn des'oio comitn fortuna en natural desvio 

Joseph G. Etjcilla 

Northwestern University 
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MILTON’S IDEAL DAY: ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AS A PASTORAL THEME 

T WO of the dominant motives in pastoral literature are the “come- 
hve-with-me” theme, which offers to the loved one as inducements 
gifts generally of a pastoral nature, and the ideal of the ‘‘golden age,” 
which is based upon a personal desire for a patterned idyllic life The 
former has been carefully traced by R S. Forsythe,^ but the latter has 
lam neglected in spite of the fact that two of the best known lyrics in the 
language, Milton’s L’ Allegro and II Penseroso, utilize this theme It is 
the purpose of this paper to demonstrate that the description of the ideal 
day is a significant and deeply rooted theme which developed gradually 
during the whole course of the pastoral tradition Milton’s two days de- 
rive from this evolution rather than from a few scattered lyiics which im- 
mediately preceded his work, as is generally stated.^ 

There is some overlapping of the two motives, the “come-live-with- 
me” and the account of the ideal day, for occasionally the lover uses the 
delights of daily living instead of the customary gifts, to entrap his 
mistress. For this reason, I look upon this paper as a complement to R. S 
Forsythe’s work. The combination of the themes is exemplified in Mil- 
ton’s poems, where the “come-live-witb-me” motive furnishes the frame 
for the account of an ideal day. But Milton was not the first to combine 
the two; Michael Drayton did so in the seventh Eglog of The Shepheardes 
Garland and in The Quest of Cynthia 
I. It IS logical to seek the beginnings of the theme at the very source of 
pastoralism, among the Greek poets Theocritus, Moschus, and Bion. In 
Theocritus’ Idylls the yearning for a “golden age” is appaient, although 
details of pastoral living are not listed. Lycidas, in Idyll seven, sings of a 
mythical “perfect day” which he will pass — the day on which his friend 
sails for Mitylene. On that day Lycidas will wear chaplets of roses and 
violets, he will draw the wine of Pteleas, beans will be roasted for him 
while he reclines upon his couch of rushes, dreaming of his beloved and 

' R S Forsythe, “The Passionate Shepherd and English Poetry,” PMLA, xl (1925), 
692-742 Professor Forsythe recognized the hstmg of pastoral pleasures as ’part of the 
inducements extended m the mvitation-to-love poems, so that m this respect his article is 
closely related to the present paper However, the fundamental poetic impulses behind 
aese two pastoral themes are totally different the delights or pleasures hsted under the 
“come-Hve-with-me” theme are gifts offered to the beloved, while the description of life 
m a “golden age” constitutes a subjective expression of an ideal pattern of living 
^ For examples, see William V Moody’s preface to Milton’s poems in the Students’ 
Cambridge Edition, pp 23-24, J L Lowes’ “V Allegro and The Afectionate Shepherd,” 
'’n’ “An Unnoted Source of V Allegro” MLN, xxn 
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draining the liquor to the dregs Then he will listen to a pair of pipers, 
shepherds both, who will sing him to sleep with the stories of Daphnis' 
love and of the goatherd Dametas ^ Theocritus' twenty-fifth Idyll gives 
more realistic account of pastoral life Here the herdsman, talking to 
Heracles the Lion-Slayer, recites the routine of labor, — watching the 
flock, plowing and sowing, making wine: 

Here do we haunt, here toil, as is the wont 
Of labourers in the field, the livelong day.'^ 

Even in these few lines, Theocritus conveyed the feeling of longing, the 
sense of contrast between the simple life of the country and that of the 
town which distinguishes the pastoral idyl 
Bion too, perhaps in imitation of his master, hinted at pastoral de- 
lights, In his third idyll the motive is combined with the ‘^change-of- 
seasons" theme. The shepherd Cleodamus asks* 

Which will you have is sweetest, Myrson, Spring, Winter, Autumn or Summer? 
. . Summer, when all our labours are fulfilled, or sweet Autumn, when our 
hunger is least and lightest, or the Winter with her warm firesides and leisure 
hours — or doth the pretty Springtime please you best^® 

Thus we find, at the very wellsprmg of the pastoral, the listing of country 
pastimes in an attempt to describe the attractions of the country life. As 
a theme it does not, perhaps, figure so prominently as others, but it ap- 
pears to have been a part of the ^^golden age” concept which is the vital 
source of the entire pastoral tradition. 

In Latin literature the tracing of the theme grows more complex, inas- 
much as pastoral elements may be found in various poetic art-forms 
(such as the ode, the epode, the elegy, the Georgic, the eclogue, the lyric) ; 
yet at the same time its function becomes more explicit, because the list- 
ing of the details of a patterned pastoral life received a definite place in 
literature The Roman poets expanded the idea, as they had discovered 
it in Greek pastoral poetry, by narrating in detail the joys of country life 
which were contemporary in Roman civilization Thus it happened that 
the general expression of the ''golden age” ideal was amplified by con- 
crete illustration. Although the treatment is always idealized and formal- 
ized, it expresses the personal desires of the poet to return to a happier 
life. Especially noteworthy examples are Horace's second epode, Virgil's 
second eclogue, and the second book of the Georgies. Yearning to escape 
the degenerate civilization of the Augustan era gripped all the lyric 
Latin poets of this age. Catullus's lyrics in praise of pastoral life at Sir- 

® Theocritus, trans by Charles S. Calverley (London, 1896), p 25. 

4 Ihd , p 143. 

5 Greek Bucohe Poets, trans by J. M Edmonds (Loeb Classical Libr , 1923), No 3. 
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mio, his “alhbut-island,’' express generally this feeling ® But Tibullus, 
Horace, Virgil, and Ovid expanded the idea until it became a pastoial 
theme as fixed in form as the elegy. 

Tibullus, though a resident of Rome, spent his childhood in the coun- 
try, — a period of life which he cherished in recollection So rich are the 
allusions m his elegies to this experience that the theme of pastoral de- 
lights is one of four dominant subjects of his poetry. The opening elegy 
of his first book begins with the lines. 

Divitias alms fulvo sibi congerat auro 
et teneat culti mgera multa soli 
Ipse seram teneras mature tempore, vites 
rusticus et facili grandia poma manu ^ 

The poem proceeds with descriptions of the two leading pursuits of the 
farmer, — the care of the crops and of the flock But besides these labors, 
there are pastimes, the delights of lying in the cool shade near running 
water, of eating and drinking out of simple earthenware vessels, and 
then at night of resting after labor: 

. . requiescere lecto 

Si licet et solito membra toto ® 

In another elegy, one describing his love for Delia, Tibullus builds a 
castle-in-the-air, painting the pastoral life which he and his beloved will 
live together. This lyric is almost a ^‘come-live-with-me’’ poem Delia as 
guardian of the crops will help him harvest, will press out the juice from 
the grape, will count the flock, love and lend the new-boin slave child: 

Ilia deo sciet agncola pro vitibus uvam, 
pro segete spicas, pro grege ferre dapem ® 

In two ways Tibullus’ poetry suggests a relation to Milton’s II Penseroso * 
there is an atmosphere of nostalgic melancholy pervading the pastoral 
scene, and there is evinced a great interest in old, curious religious rites 
or customs In the creation of pastoral pictures, Tibullus stands pre- 
eminent among Roman elegiac poets 
Horace also wrote frequently upon the theme of country delights,^® 

® Catullus’ Lyncs ed, by Elmer J Merrill (New York, 1893), no 31, 7-11, no 46 
^ Tibullus’ Elegies, bk i, no 1, in Roman Elegiac Poets, ed by Jesse B. Carter (New 
York, 1900) ^ Ihd , i, no i, 6-41 

® Ibid , I, no S, 21-28 In elegy 1 of book n, Tibullus listed the gifts of the country gods, 
^food, houses, plowing and carts, gardens, vineyards, bees, fields, poetry, music, dancing, 
drama, sacnfices, wool, spinnmg, weaving, love. 

^0 See Horace’s Odes, n, vi, ii, xv, m, i, m, xxix; iv, v, m Horace’s Odes and Epodes, ed by 
Paul Shorey (New York, 1924) Followmg Horace, it became fashionable in Renaissance 
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missing no opportunity to extol the beauties of his Sabine farm. Perhaps 
his most famous expression of it is the ode beginning: ^‘Odi profanum 
volgus et arceo Another Horatian ode invites Maecenas to exchange 
the smoke and din of Rome for the wine and roses of the Sabine farm. It 
is a carpe diem lyric combined with the ^‘come-live-with-me’^ theme, one 
of the earliest appearances of this most delicate and charming of pastoral 
themes, destined for tremendous popularity in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land.^® 

But Horace’s best known expression of the pastoral way of life is the 
second epode It abounds with detailed pictures of rural delights, opening 
with a reference to the ‘^golden age” theme: 

Beatus lUe qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium, 

Paterna rura bobus exercet suis 

The countryman in this epode passes his time wedding the vine to the 
poplar, watching his flock, pruning the fruit trees, pouring honey into 
the vats, shearing the sheep. Then come two seasonal pictures of the 
countryside — one of Autumn and one of Winter, — which constitute an 
interpolation of the change-of-seasons theme Finally in the evening the 
tired farmer leads home his flock, frees the oxen, reverses the plow, and 
goes to his cottage to enjoy supper with his family 

In spirit this poem is nearer the realism of the Georgies than the idyllic 
atmosphere of the true pastoral. The boundary between the two types 
however is exceedingly fine, and they sometimes overlap VirgiPs Georgic:^ 
illustrate this fact. Although they are in the main didactic poems com- 
posed of realistic pictures of country life, they also contain passages of 
idealized beauty. Book II closes with a paean of praise for the pastoral 
way of life, — a passage which is in itself a complete pastoral idyll. It pre- 
sents a summary of the pursuits, joys, and pastimes of the country, but 
m an idealized spirit generally absent from didactic works This passage 
of VirgiFs constitutes the model for all writing in this type: Horace bor- 
rowed from it in his epode, Tibullus used it in the elegy, Catullus imitated 
Its spirit in song 

The introductory opening to this passage in Virgil contains an invoca- 
tion to the happy lot of the farmer, the “fortunatus ille” motive, wherein 
his life is contrasted to the laborious careers of the soldier, the statesman, 
the merchant Meanwhile the farmer pursues his daily round of duties 

pastoral poetry to list the pursuits of country and town life, pointing out the superiority of 
the former For examples, see Phineas Fletcher's The Purple Island, canto xn begmning 
*Thiice, 0 Thrice happy Shepherd's hfe and state”; and no 104 m England's Hehcon 
entitled ^The Heardmans Happie Life ” 

Horace's Odes, ni, i. i® Ibtd , Bk. ni, no xxix 
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The next section introduces the ''change-of-seasons’' motive, with the 
enumeration of especial pastimes belonging to each Autumn, foi ex- 
ample, brings the ripe grape with celebrations to Bacchus the master 
lies in the grass, among his friends, drinking from the wine bowl and 
praising the god, while shepherds throw javelins or wrestle The passage 
closes upon the “golden age” theme, the age of Saturn when he reigned 
on earth.^® 

Here for the first time is discoveied the complete form of the ^hdeal 
day” pastoral The poem opens with an invocation to the proper gods or 
goddesses; then comes the listing of delights in order of time, the pui suits 
and pastimes of the day and evening, with references to the particular 
joys of the seasons; then a certain festivity is desciibed, and the whole 
concludes with a neat summary in which the poet expi esses his choice of 
this way of living. The last-named section frequently introduces the 
“come-live-with-me” theme It is obvious that this oiganization is pre- 
cisely that used by Milton. 

Although the greatest single classical influence upon Elizabethan 
pastoral poems was Virgil, reference should be made to Ovid In his 
Remediorum Amons, pursuits and joys of country life are suggested as 
remedies for love Ovid enumerated the various interests of the farmer, — 
plowing and planting, caring for the fruit trees and for the flock He also 
painted charming genre pictures of the delights of nature, such as the 
song of the murmuring brook and sheep grazing upon the gieen. Then 
comes a description of the changing seasons. The whole passage reaches 
its conclusion with the assurance that 

Cum semel haec animum coepit mulcere voluptas, 

Debihbus pinnis inntus exit Amor 

II. W W Greg stated that during the Middle Ages the “stream of 
pastoralism was reduced to the merest trickle”, therefore, it is not a 
great disappointment to discover that the literature of this period adds 
little to the present study. Neither Fetrarch nor the Renaissance Latin 
pastoralists, however significant they may be to a study of the historical 
development of the pastoral, expand the motive of pastoral delights; in- 

See also the Georgies ^ in, 322-338, which contain a pastoial description of the shep- 
herd*s day m the pastures; and for two models of the *^come-live-with-me^^ pastoral, see 
eclogue two where the mvitiation is addressed to a lad and ecologue nine containing the 
famous song, '‘Hue ades, 0 Galathea.*' 

Ovid^s Remedtoruni Amorts, 169-198 (Loeb Classical Libr., voL xiv) 

15 vv. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 1906), p 18. James H. 
Hanford found this to be true also of the history of the pastoral elegy. See “The Pastoral 
Elegy and Milton^s LycidasF PMLA, xxv (1910), 426, and R S, Forsythe reached the 
same conclusion in tracing the “come-hve-with-me’' motive {op at, 696). 
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deed, their only contribution was to keep alive the general theme of the 
beauties of the ^^golden age ’’ 

Petrarch mentioned the joys of country life casually; Tansillo wrote a 
didactic poem, II Podere (1538) which extols the pursuit of agriculture, 
Lorenzo de Medici humorously contrasted town and country life. The 
Italian song writers of the fourteenth century used the theme of the 
“golden age’’ over and over, and it is probable that Lorenzo borrowed 
the theme from these lyrics From Italy the theme invaded French 
literature, where the pastourelles sing its praise, this type of French 
poetry appears, however, to have exerted little influence upon English 
lyrics 

The Latinists of the fifteenth century offer more examples of the use of 
the theme, but they varied not at all the pattern set by Virgil What they 
wrote could be found more conveniently at first hand in the master. The 
first eclogue of Antonio Geraldini is, however, interesting, for it contains 
an idea often expressed by Milton The two speakers in this poem cannot 
partake of the joys of shepherds and their loves or of the delights of 
Bacchus, because their mission is serious, — they must meditate upon 
matters worthy of Minerva,^^ The expression of this serious purpose and 
of the rejection of pastoral pleasures reminds one of Milton’s Lycidas, the 
passage beginning: 

Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted. Shepherd’s trade 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse^^® 

Other Latin poets of this period were Andrelinus and Mantuanus, but 
these two added nothing new to the pastoral tradition as it pertains to 
the handling of the theme of the “ideal day ” 

III Professor Hanford, in his study of the pastoral elegy, declared that 
“what Milton owes to the specifically Renaissance developments of the 
pastoral he derived not so much from the Italian and French direct as 
through the pastoral tradition of his native land It is this tradition 
which must be explored now in order to discover how the Elizabethans 
and early Jacobeans treated the theme of the “ideal day” in their pas- 
toral lyrics. 

As will be immediately recalled, Wyatt and Surrey introduced the gen- 
eral theme of the superiority of country life over that of the city into the 
stream of English lyricism. They became acquainted with the subject in 
Petrarch, and in the Latin poets, especially Horace. But both of these 
early Elizabethan poets did nothing more than praise the simplicity and 
Greg, op. at , 34 

Antomo Geraldini, Ecologues, ed by W P Mustard (Baltimore, 1924) 

Lycidas, 11 64-76 (Student’s Cambridge Ed ). “ Janies H Hanford, op cit , 438. 
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peacefulness of pastoral life, and their theme is that of the ''golden mean''; 
they added no details of personal or realistic significance.^^^ 

Among the first pastorahsts m English verse is Barnabe Googe, whose 
work, Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonetfes, was published in 1563 Herein the 
joy of pastoral life is greatly praised, but its treatment is neither extended 
nor original. For instance, the third eclogue praises the "pleasaunt lyfe" 
of the country rather generally, ecolgue eight exalts the shepherd's happy 
state for a religious purpose, and an Epytaph to M Henry Cobham of the 
Most Blessed State of Lyfe, which might well have been inspired by Sur- 
rey, contrasts the life of town and of country in the customary manner 
Only the sixth eclogue presents any detailed pictures of country delights, 
and even this is an imitation of Ovid's Remedionm Amoits. 

Because the first truly native pastoral poetry is found in the works of 
Spenser and because his influence upon Milton is known to be gieat,^^ 
an examination of Spensei's pastoralism should yield considerable re- 
turn The search is not disappointing, for Spenser brought to the form of 
the Latin pastoral, as established by Virgil, the Renaissance character- 
istic of subjective lyricism, — as he did also to the epithalamium. 

To discover Spenser's use of the theme of the "ideal day,” it is but 
natural to turn first to The Shepheardes Calendar The Maye eclogue con- 
tains a passage, much in the spirit of V Allegro, which describes, in all its 
typically Elizabethan detail, the pastoral pleasures of Mayday Palinode 
begins the eclogue with 

Is not thilke the mery moneth of May 
When love lads maskcn in fresh aray? . . . 

Yougthes folke now flocken in every where, 

To gather May baskets and smelling brere 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 

And all the Rirke pillours eare day light, 

With Hawthorne buds and wete Eglantine, 

And girionds of roses and Soops in wme 

Their passages in praise of country life depend solely upon Horace’s lines m praise of 
the “mean estate”, for example, see nos 41, 42 and 52 m Padelford’s Poems of Surrey 
(Seattle, 192S) , satires 1 and 2 in Poems of Str Thomas Wmt, ed by A K FoTwell (London, 
1913), and in TotteVs Miscellany, ed by H E Rollins (Cambrige, 1928) nos 170 by Grim- 
ald, nos 191, 194, 200, 295, by other Elizabethan poets In all this early poetry there is 
very httle pastoralism TotteVs Miscellany contains two lyrics which give in some detail 
pastoral delights. Though not strictly m the pastoral vein, no 15 by Surrey recounts 
Ms youthful pleasures at Wmdsor andisMghly subjective; no. 278, which may have been 
Written by Sir Thomas Sackvilie, paints in its opening lines a picture of pastoral hfe from 
dawn to dusk, see Padelford’s “An Unnoted Source of U Allegro,^' op cit 
Available in Arler^s English Reprints, (London, 1871) 

22 See E. A. Greenlaw’s statement that “Milton well understood Spenser,” in "T/ie 
Shepheardes Calendar,'^ PMLA, xix (1911), 435. 
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Such merimake holy Saints doth queme, 

But we here sytten as drownd m a dreme ^3 

Then the October eclogue should be mentioned in passing, for, although 
it IS not concerned with the theme of pastoral delights, it does disclose m 
pastoral allegory Spenser’s poetical plans. He voices his desire to free his 
muse, to rise above the ‘'oaten reedes,” to ''reare the Muse on stately 
stage ” 

And teache her tread aloft in bus-kin fine, 

With quemt Bellona in her equippage. 

This poem is important heie, because it foreshadows the personal atti- 
tude towaids a patterned life found m U Allegro and II Penseroso. 

But the best example of this new subjectivity m the pastoral is afforded 
by the December eclogue Here the framework is not the day, as it is in 
Milton’s lyrics, but the seasons, interpreted allegorically as the ages of 
man. Colin (Spenser) sings his own life-song, the ^‘rurall song of careful 
Colinet ” He spends his youth in pastoral sport and pastimes, but in man- 
hood his pursuits are more practical and realistic, such as learning to 
make frame-cotes to shelter both him and his flock, cages for nightingales, 
and bulrush baskets But, like the speaker in II Penseroso, Colin also 
learns to recognize “the signes of heaven,” “How Phoebe fayles, where 
Venus sittes and when ” Other joys of manhood are learning to under- 
stand the sudden raging of the seas, “the soothe of birds,” and the 
“power of herbs ” But at the approach of Autumn the fruit that promised 
to be so fair withers, love, which consumed his summer with too excessive 
heat, destroys the harvest Now winter draws near: 

Adieu delightes, that lulled me asleepe, 

Adieu my deare, whose love I bought so deare: 

Adieu my little Lambes and loved sheepe, 

Adieu ye woodes that of my witnesse were 

Surely the subjective note of U Allegro and II Penseroso is not, as some 
Milton scholars world have it, foreign to the pastoral convention, but 
actually imbedded in the English tradition, beginning with Spenser (as 
in Cohn Clouts Come Home Again) and repeated again and again, as we 
shall see, by his followers. 

There is a later manifestation of the pastoral spirit in Spenser’s writ- 
ing which forms an interesting sequel to the December eclogue. Book six 
of The Faerie Queene projects its hero, Sir Calidore, into a pastoral 
setting where he falls in love with the shepherdess Pastorella. Sir Cali- 
dore, while pursuing the Blatant Beast, stumbles upon shepherds piping 

33 Colin’s first speech in the November eclogue presents similar imagery 
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and singing as they watch their flocks, with Pastorella in their midst. So 
attractive is the scene that he lingers all day, joining in their round of 
duties and pastimes. That evening, at Pastorella's cottage, he listens to 
her father Meliboe i elating his life story It is, of couise, Spensei's own 
career told in allegory. The passage begins with praise of the country life 
and with a resume of the shepherd’s daily routine, then Meliboe confesses 
that in his youth he was led by vain ambition to neglect his sheep, to cast 
aside his “shepheards base attire,” and to go to court where he sold him- 
self for ^‘yearly hire” and worked ^hn the Princes garden ” But time 
taught him to see the empty idleness and the follies of the coiut, therefore 
he returned to 'The lowly quiet life, which I inherite here ” Then comes a 
discussion of the superiority of country over city life, much in the Wyatt 
or Surrey manner The remainder of this episode in The Faene Qmene is 
devoted to small pictures of "shepheardes delights,” — their daily tasks, 
pastimes, and seasonal pleasures 

The followers of Spenser are especially significant here, for Milton prob- 
ably knew the disciples before the master Pre-eminent in this group 
was Michael Drayton It is obvious at a glance that Milton owed some- 
thing to the pastoral lyrics of Drayton, who himself proclaimed his work 
to be m the tradition of English pastoral poetry as established by Spen- 
ser. Drayton’s Skepheardes Garland. Fashioned in Nine Eclogues (1593) 
gathers together many of the pastoral elements from Theocritus on The 
"Seventh Eglog” is a debate between old Borrill and young Batte, one of 
the most ancient of pastoral molds Boirill invites Batte to "come and 
sit with me,” the invitational motive again, offering as inducements the 
beauties of pastoral living This passage is followed by the usual contrast 
of country with city life, and then comes the picture of the shepheid’s 
day, descriptions of the gathering of medicinal herbs, of hunting the hare, 
of setting traps for the fox These are daily tasks which the shepherd had 
to perform, but the next stanza depicts pastimes more personal and in- 
tellectual, thus introducing a note into the pastoral which II Penseroso 
developed 

Or if thou wilt in antique Romants reede, 

Of gentle Lords and Ladies that of yore 
In forreine lands atchiev’d their noble deede, 

And been renownd from East to Westerne shore: 

Or learns the Shepheards nice astrolobie, 

To know the Planets moving in the skie. 

2 ^ The Faerie Queene^ bk. vi, canto ix This passage of Spenser^s is mutated by Francis 
Sable m Pan^s Pipe, eclogue ii, which depicts pastoral sport and pastimes ('Tan’s Pipe” 
by J W. Bright and W P. Mustard in Mod Phil , vii, 4) 

J H Hanford, Mdton Handbook (New York, 1933), p, 149. 
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Young Batte, however, is afraid of this austere way of life, he wishes to 
spend his days with mirth and love The contrast of the gay with the 
melancholy was not a new device with eithei Drayton or Milton; Tibul- 
lus, Geraldmi, Spenser, Sidney, Shakespere, knew the value of this com- 
bination. 

In 1619 Drayton published, together with The Man in the Moone, ten 
eclogues, most of which are but variants of those poems comprising the 
earlier Shepheaides Garland Number nine gives a cheerful picture of the 
shepherd’s day from morning to sunset, with homely details similar to 
those found in U Allegro. 

And some preparing for the Shephcards Boord, 

Upon a Greene that curiously was squar’d, 

With Country Cates be’ng plentifully stor’d, 

And ’gainst their comming handsomely prepar’d: 


And to the same downe solemnely they sit, 

In the fresh shaddow of their summer bowres. 

With sundrie sweets them every way to fit. 

The neighb’ring vale dispoyled of her Flowres 
And whilst together merry thus they make, 

The Sunne to west a little ’gan to leane, 

Which the late fervour, soone agame did slake 
When as the Nymphs came forth upon the Plaine 

The Quest of Cynthia (1627) is an invitational ^^come-hve-with-me” 
poem Cynthia invites her lover to leave the world and partake of coun- 
try life with her The delights which she ofiers are the study of herbs, the 
raiding of honey combs, hunting the squirrel and the deer, watching the 
spider weave his web, fishing, and dancing, when the moon comes up, 
with the fairies.^® 

But Drayton’s finest descriptions of country life come from the *‘sixth 
nymphall” of The Muses Elizium (1630). A forester (Silvius), a fisherman 
(Halcius), and a shepherd (Melanthus) vie with each other m describing 
the delights of their day. Nymphs award the prize to the shepherd, whose 
daily life is indeed a merry one: 

My watchfulness and care gives day scarce leave to break 
But to the fields I haste, my folded flock to see, 

Where when I find, nor wolf nor fox hath injured me, 

I to my bottle straight, and soundly baste my throat. 

Which done, some country song or roundelay I rote 
So merrily, that to the music that I make, 

Drayton, Works, ed by J William Hebei (Oxford, 1931), i, Seventh Eclogue 
lUd , II, 27-56. 28 xM , m, 172-220. 
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I force the lark to sing ere she be well awake 
Then Ball my cut-taiFd cur and I begin to play 

As the day progresses, the shepherds play games, care for their sheep, and 
eat their simple meal Music consumes the evening, and the day is over. 
There is a description of the shearing feast, and the whole passage con- 
cludes with: 

Then forester, and you my fisher, cease your strife, 

I say your shepherd leads your only merry life 

Richard Barnfield also wrote in the English pastoral tradition His 
AfecHonate Shepheard^ published one year after Drayton’s Shepheafdes 
Garland, relates, like the seventh eclogue of the last-named poem, the 
love of an old shepherd for a youth. Old Daphnis offers to young Gam- 
mede the enticements of an ‘hdeal day ” 

And every Morne by dawning of the day, 

When Phoebus riseth with a blushing face, 

Stlvanus Chappel- Clarkes shall chaunt a lay. 

And play thee hunts-up m thy resting-place 
My Coote, thy Chamber, my bosome thy Bed, 

Shall be appointed for thy sleepy head 

And when it pleaseth thee to walk abroad, 

(Abroad into the fields to take fresh ayre.) 

The meades with Floras treasure should be strowde, 

(The mantled meadowes, and the field so fayre ) 

And by a siluer well (with golden sands) 
lie sit me downe, and wash thine yuory hands 

As further enticements, Daphnis adds gifts, — cabinets, arbors of eglan- 
tine, fruits, nuts, honey, music, and so on. 

If thou will come and dwell with me at home, 

My sheep-cote shall be strowd with newgreene rushes* 

Weele haunt the trembling Prickets as they rome 
About the fields, along the Hawthorne bushes; 

I haue a pie-bald Curre to hunt the Hare . 

So we will live with daintie forest fare 

The bits which resemble Milton^s descriptions are, it seems to me, parts 
of the general tradition rather than actual sources. 

Another description of an ideal pastoral day may be found in Barn- 
field’s Shepherd^s Content It opens with the conventional apostrophe, 
(Thrice happie man) he knowes not how to weepe,” and then a series of 
' 'genre” pictures, which have become part of the tradition, follows: 

Ihid , in, the ‘^Sixth Nympali'^ of Mmes EUzmm 
80 Barnfield, Foems, {1594-1598) (Fortune Press Ed , 1939), pp. 5-6. 
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He sits ail day lowd-piping on a Hill, 

The whilst his flocke about him daunce apace, 

His hart with loy, his eares with music fill 

Another while he woos his Country wench, 

(With chapeiets crownd, and gaudy girlonds dight). 

Thus doth he froUicke it each day by day, 

And when night comes drawes homeward to his Coate, 

Singing a jigge or merry Roundelay 

A description of the May-day festival concludes the poem.^^ 

Before proceeding to an analysis of Browne’s and Wither’s contribu- 
tions, reference should be made, in attempting to maintain chronological 
Older, to the most famous anthology of English pastoral poetry, Eng- 
land's Hehcon (1600, 1614). Herein were printed the best known of all 
^^come-live-with-me” poems, Marlowe’s, Raleigh’s reply, and the anon- 
ymous piece on the same theme sometimes attributed to Lyly But 
among the finest work in the anthology is Nicholas Breton’s Passionate 
Pilgrim, the influence of which upon Milton has been considered by 
John Lowes The part of Breton’s poem printed in England's Hehcon 
opens with the lines: 

In the merry moneth of May, 

In a morne by breake of day, 

Foorth I walked by the Wood side. 

When as May was in his pride ^ 

Another poem in this collection, of greater importance to the develop- 
ment of the theme of the ideal day, is The Heardmans Hap fie Life, which 
sets forth the beauty of the contented country life. It begins with the 
contrast of the herdsman’s round of duties and pleasures to court life, 
and gives a series of pictures of the former®® This poem leans heavily 
upon the Latin lyrics of Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus, but it also repre- 
sents a fashionable type of Elizabethan pastoral. 

Professor Cory noted that ^^L'Allegro" derives remotely from the 
Spenserian pastoral as developed by Drayton and his friends, Browne 
and Wither.”®® Here again, however, in so far as the theme of the “ideal 
day” is concerned, Milton’s debt to these two predecessors is slight. It is 
clear by now that the pastoral elements in U Allegro and II Penseroso be- 

31 Ibid , The Shepheardes Content, pp. 29--34 

33 See England's Hehcon, ed by H E Rollins (Cambridge, Mass , 1935) 

33 J L. Lowes, Allegro and The Passionate Pilgrim," MLR, vi, 206-209 
England's Hehcon, no 12, p 27. ^ Ibid,, no. 104, p 139. 

33 H E. Cory, ^‘Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton, Mod Pml , n, no o 

aune 17, 1912), pp. 352-353. 
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long in almost every detail to the long, continuous pastoial tradition 
rather than to any one period or individual 

The first book of William Browne’s Britannia* s Pastor ah was published 
in 1613, the second in 1616, and the third not until after Browne had died, 
although it was circulated in manuscript during the poet’s life Book two 
contains a passage on the daytime pursuits of shepherds 

But since her stay was long, for fear the sun 
Should find them idle, some of them begun 
To leap and wrestle, others threw the bai, 

Some from the company removed are 
To meditate the songs they meant to play, 

Or make a new round for next holiday. 

Some tales of love their love-sick fellows told, 

Others were seeking stakes to pitch their fold 

This, all alone, was mending of his pipe 

That, for his lass sought fruits more sweet, most iipe 

Here from the rest a lovely shepherd’s boy 

Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 

Would still endure, or else that age’s frost 

Should never make him think what he had lost 

Yonder a shepherdess knits by the springs, 

Her hands still keeping time to what she sings. 

Or seeming, by her song, those fairest hands 
Were comforted in working 

All the pursuits here are purely traditional, but there is another poem in 
Britanniah Pastorals which is more personal and therefore more in the 
spirit of II Penseroso. 

Instead of hounds that make the wooded hills 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rills, 

I like the pleasing cadence of a line 
Struck by the consort of the sacred nine. 

In lieu of hawks, the raptures of my soul 
Transcend their pitch and baser earth’s contiol . . . 

Such of the Muses are the able powers, 

And since with them I spend my vacant hours, 

I find no hawk, nor hound, nor other thing, 

Tourneys nor revels, pleasures for a king, 

Yield more delight 

Throughout Britannia* s P astorals there are a number of words and 

phrases, favorites with Browne, which Milton also liked to use, such as 
jocund, Cimmerian, neat, "uncouth cell.” 

” Poems of William Browne of Tavistock, ed by Gordon Goodwm, Muses’ Libr. (London, 
1894), 1 , song 2, 1] 264-266. sa Jbtd , n, iv, 171-205. 
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The Shepherd s Pipe is a collection of eclogues generally attributed to 
Browne, who, however, might have had the aid of Wither and others m 
its composition Eclogue five is autobiographical description of the shep- 
herd's day, apparently modelled upon Spenser’s October eclogue. Cuttie 
(Browne) and Willie (who may have been Wither) lead out their sheep 
in early morning, count them, and then 

Underneath a hawthorn by them, 

On their pipes thus 'gan to play, 

And with rhymes wear out the day. 

Willie asks his friend why he does not fashion songs of greater scope than 
pastorals, to which the latter replies: 

I dare not search the hidden mystery 
Of tragic scenes, nor in a buskin'd style 
Through death and horror march, nor their height fiy 
Whose pense were fed with blood of this fair isle 
It shall content me on these happy downs 
To sing the strife of garlands, not for crowns 

Then Cuttie turns around to ask: 

Why doth not Willie then produce such lines 
Of men and arms as might accord with these? 

The epic intent is nicely conveyed by the direct translation of the Virgil- 
lan arma mrumque But Cuttie promises to attempt such a song 

And sing it to our swains next holiday, 

Which (as approv’d) shall fill them with the store 
Of such rare accents, if dislik’d, no more 
Will I a higher strain than shepherds use. 

But sing of woods and rivers, as before 

The only other work which deals with the theme of the ideal day is a 
paraphrase of Horace’s second epode, ^‘Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis 
George Wither was not only Browne’s contemporary but also his close 
friend. The strength of this relationship makes it all but impossible to 
evaluate their work separately Wither’s finest expression of the fitness of 
the pastoral life for a devotee of the Muses is in the fifth eclogue of The 
Skepheard^s Hunting (1614) : 

Nor would I wish thee so thy self abuse 
As to neglect thy calling for thy Muse, 

But let these two so each of other borrow, 

That they may season mirth, and lessen sorrow. 

Ihd , see the “fifth Eclogue^^ of The Shepherd^ s Pipe, 

See above, p. 407 for a discussion of this Horatian epode. 
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Thy flock with help thy charges to defray, 

Thy Muse to pass the long and tedious day 
Or whilst thou tun^st sweet measures to thy reed, 

Thy sheep, to listen, will more near thee feed, 

The wolves will shun them, birds above thee smg, 

And lambkins dance about thee in a ring/’ etc 

This passage is another illustration of the subjective mood in pastoral- 
ism. 

Another post-Spenserian is William Basse, whose pastoral poeiiy 
Milton might have known Basse wrote three pastoial elegies in 1602, 
the last of which contains a pleasant “Song” to the delights of the shep- 
herd’s life: 

When shepheards sit upon the hills, 

Nursed in their swamish wills, 

Young, and m desire unripe, 

Curious of the flocke and pipe, 

Then is swaynish life the best. 

And he that cares and loues the best, 

Thinkes he fares aboue the rest 

Although Basse’s work did not contiibute anything to Milton’s, never- 
theless the former is a part of the general English pastoral tradition. 

The Fletchers are the best known of all Spenser’s imitators, and their 
poetry did, without doubt, influence Milton. It is, however, Phineas’ 
woik alone which contributes to this study All of his Piscaione Eclogues 
are autobiographical, telling in allegory the author’s own career Eclogue 
seven uses the ancient pastoral frame of the debate, the shepherd Tho- 
malin and the fisherman Daphnis alternately sing the delights of each 
other’s life « Like Horace’s love for his Sabine farm is Phineas Fletcher’s 
feeling for his native Kent. In “To E C in Cambridge, My Sonne by the 
University” the delights of this “garden spot” of England are described, « 
and the first canto of The Purple Island deals with the same theme 

The Purple Island contains also an extended passage on the theme of 
the ideal day ” It opens, in the traditional manner, with an apostrophe 

« Poetry of George Wither (BaUen ed 1902), n, Eclogue five of Shepherd’s Eunkng, 11 
151“182 

« See Poetical Works of William Basse (London, 1893), note on p 99, where the editor 
Richard W Bond claims that a description of Hymen in Basse’s A Morning After Mourning 
is a likely source for 1 125 of L’AUegro. « Ihid , p 72. 

« Poems of Phineas Fletcher, Grosart Ed (1869), n, 323-324. Another passage in praise 
of the fisherman’s hfe may be found in SieeUdes A Piscatorie me 51 

« Ihd , in, 213-215 

« Ihtd , “The Purple Island,” iv, canto i, stanzas 28-30, pp. 50-51. 
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to the happy shepherd, whose life is thereupon contrasted with that of 
the city. 

Thrice, 0 thrice happy shepherd's life and state f 
When courts are happiness' unhappy pawns! 

His cottage low, and safely humble gate 

Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns and fawns 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep: 

Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep, 

Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep . . 

Instead of music, and base flattermg tongue, 

Which wait to first salute my Lord's uprise, 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 

And birds' sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes 
In country plays is all the strife he uses. 

Or song, or dance, unto the rural Muses; 

And but in music's sports, all differences refuses 

His certain life, that never can deceive him. 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him, 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent. 

His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease; 

Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can please 

The pastoral work of Nicholas Breton cannot be overlooked, for it was 
well known to Milton. Breton loved the light octosyllabic couplet, and it 
is largely for this reason that he is cited as a Miltonic source. Breton 
handled the theme of the ^hdeal day," but his “delights" are impersonal 
and traditional 

Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merrie country lad? 

Who upon a fair green balk 
May at pleasure sit and walk. 

And amid the azure skies 
See the morning sun arise 

Then follow scenes of hunting, fishing, and love-making^® Breton did 
another lyric on the joys of the contented life, — a poem much like Dyer^s 
“My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is," — but here again the pictures of dehghts 
are conventional. 

IUd,j IV, canto xii, stanza 2 ff. Reprinted in E. K Chambers' English Pastorals (New 
York, 1895), pp. 184-186 

Poems ^ Chiefly Lyrical, from Romances and Prose Tracts of the Ehzahethan Age (Bullen 
Ed 1890), pp 108-110 
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Thomas Lodge is the last of Milton’s predecessors to be considered 
here Although he wrote eclogues in the traditional pastoral vein, they 
contain nothing of note on the theme of the ideal day. But another work 
of his, Sallaes Metamorphosis, includes a poem ^Tn Commendation of a 
Solitary Life,” which much resembles Milton’s twin poems in the combi- 
nation of autobiographical and pastoral elements First of all, the author 
summons his Muse to help him dismiss worldly thoughts He bemoans 
the fact that all his former labor has been fruitless — an expression which 
recalls Milton’s similar complaint in the Lycidas passage ^^Alas^ What 
boots it with uncessant care?” — and vows that hencefoith he will live 
‘^contented wise,” But where does content dwell? Surely not in courts or 
m cities, — and then comes the usual diatribe on town life, which Lodge 
here used to tell some of his own London experiences. 

Ah, world farewell, the sight hereof dooth tell 
That true content dooth m the desert dwell 

Sweet solitarie life, thou true repose 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright . 

At peepe of day when in her crimson pride, 

The morne bespreds with roses all the waie 
Where Phoebus coach with radiant course must glide, 

The Hermit bends his humble knees to pray 

And so, with the conventional details of the “solitarie life,” Lodge’s 
poem continues The hermit’s day differs little from that of the herds- 
man, the shepherd, or the fisherman. 

It is evident by now that the theme of the ^hdeal day” was a favorite 
one with Renaissance English poets No survey, attempting to cover so 
long a period of literary history as this paper does, can claim to be ex- 
haustive. Only the chief works of pastoral] sm have been discussed, the 
anthologies, song books, and commonplace-books of the Elizabethan age 
contain many more examples of the theme But the majority of pastoral 
lyrics are only an endless repetition of the same material and only echo 
traditional matter This paper has been successful if it has demonstrated 
that Milton’s U Allegro and II Penseroso are concerned with an ancient 
and well established pastoral theme, that their personal and melancholy 
elements are rooted in the tradition of pastoralism, and that their form or 
organization first received full expression by Virgil. 

Sara Ruth Watson 

Fenn College 

Edward A Tenney, Thomas Lodge (Oxford Umv Press, 1935), pp. 101-103. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF DRAGOON 

The etymologists of the various modern languages are practically 
agreed in tracing back the word for dragoon^ usually through the medium 
of the French dragon, to Latin draco, draconem. The Deutsches Worterbuch 
of the Grimms has the following definition of Dragoner: 

leichter reiter, der ein feuergewehr hat und auch zu fufi fechten mufi urspruiiglich 
em fufisoldat der sich des pferds blofi zum schnellen fortkommen bedient franz 
dragon, ital dragone, dan. dragon, bohm. dragon dragaun ohne zweifel findet eine 
beziehung auf drache statt, die aber nicht bekannt ist die draconarn des Vegetius, 
auf deren standarte sich em drache befand, sollen anlafi zu der benennung gege- 
ben haben . . als die ersten dragoner betrachtet man die landsknechte und 
fufisoldaten, welche der prinz von Parma, als er 1582 die schlacht bei Gent lie- 
fern wollte, auf packpferden mit der reiterei voraus gehen hefi, um die nachhut 
des feindes anzugieifen andere glauben graf Ernst von Mansfeld habe sie im 
dreifiigjahrigen krieg erfunden . . 

Grimm does not cite a single early instance of the word. Hans Schulz, 
in his Deutsches Fremdworterbuch (1913) has the following statement: 

Dragoner M im 30jahr Krieg aus frz dragon entlehnt, zu dem Tragoner 
zunachst nur als Plur. gebildet wurde (so 1627 Erzahlung d Schlacht bei D3n:- 
schaw A 2^. 1633 Konstanzer Belagerung S 7 1634 Uberlmger Belagerung S IS, 
Ens 1636 Postreiter S 27 77 Burster 1647 Schwed. Krieg S 19) Frz dragon war 
eigtl der Name einer Art von Kavalleristen, die mit einer neuen Feuerwafie (sie 
hiefi frz dragon ^[feuerspeiender] Drache^ vgl Murray) ausgerustet waren und 
anfangs auch als FuBtruppe verwendet wurden. 

Kluge- Go tze, Etymologisches Worterbuch, (1934), adopts the statement 
of Schulz, at the same time adding a single earlier instance, from Wall- 
hausen 1616 Kriegskunst 2: ‘^Dragoens, sonst auch Draguner ” The sug- 
gestion of Schulz, that the form in -er was originally meant as a plural, is 
likewise accepted by Kluge-Gotze 

Franck’s Etymologisch W oordenboek der nederlandsche taal (second edi- 
tion, 1912) states that the Dutch word dragmder comes from the French, 
either directly or through the German: 

Dragonder znw , sedert de 17 eeuw Of direct van fr dragon met een n^ 
suffix gevormd, evenals hd. dragoner m , of met dit laatste ontleend. Het fr. 
word— dragon “draak”. de soldaten zijn naar een vaandel genoemd, waarop een 
draak voorkwam. 

In the case of French, practically all etymologists assume a conn^tion 
between dragon, ^soldier’ and dragon, ‘standard’; for example, Oscar 
Bloch in his Dictionnaire Uymologigue (Paris, 1932) . 
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Dragon . . . le sens de “soldat de cavalene/’ find du xvr sicclc (diagon a 
passe en ce sens dans les langues voismes), est du au sens d^ ^‘etendard’^ que 
dragon a eu depuis le xii® siecie, d^ou “soldat combalUnt sous cet etcndaid” . . 

But Bloch — and he alone of French etymologists — adds- “mais Fexpli- 
cation d^apres laquelle les dragons ont ete ainsi nommcs au XVP siecle 
parce qufils avaient un dragon sur leur etendard est une simple hypolhcse 
de Voltaire.’’ Bloch is here alluding to lines 240-243 of Voltaire's Fontc- 
noy, written in 1745: 

Bient6t vole apres eux ce corps fier et rapide 
Qui, semblable au dragon qu’il eut jadis pour guide, 

Toujours pr^t, toujours prompt, de pied ferme, cn courant, 

Donne de deux combats le spectacle efirayant 

These lines are cited in various French dictionaries, for example, those of 
Littre and Bescherelle, Voltaire’s note to line 240 reads: ‘^L’opinion la 
plus vraisemblable sur I’origme du mot dragon est qu’ils porteient un 
dragon dans leurs etendards, sous le marechal de Brissac, qui inslitua ce 
corps dans les guerres du Piemont.” 

This etymology, as we shall immediately see, is not a mere hypothesis 
of Voltaire, for Gilles Menage (1613-92), in his Ortgmes de la langue 
franqoise (Paris, 1650), page 784, has the definition: 

Dragons Sorte de soldats Les Latins ont us6 de Draconarii en cette signification 
Vegece liure i. chap 20 et liure il chap, 7 Signifcri qm signa poriant^ quos nunc 
Draconarios vacant, 

Antoine Furetiere (1620—88), in his Essais d^un dictiounaire unwerscl 
(Amsterdam, 1685), takes exception to this etymology: ^'Menage derive 
ce mot du Latin Draconarij^ qu’on trouve dans Vegece dans la significa- 
tion de Soldats, mais il y a plus d’apparence qu’il vient de rAllemand 
tragen, ou draghen, qui signifie Infanterie portee.” 

In the 1694 edition of Menage’s Dictionnavre etymologique, published 
after his death by Chastelain, the original definition of dragons was ex- 
panded to read as follows: 

Dragons, Soldats qui combattent a pie et a cheval Lat dimichae, et dinmchi, 
De Draconesj dit pom Draconam Vegece hvie 1. chapitre20 et livre 2. chapitre 
7 Stgnifen^ qut signa portanty quos nunc Draconarios appellamus , , Et ces 
soldats 6toient ainsi appelez acause dcs dragons qu’ils portoient dans leur en- 
seignes Modestm dans son livre de Vocahuhs rei militans- Signiferiy qui signa 
portanty quos nunc Draconarios vacant: dracones enim per singulas cohortes d 
Draconariis feruntur ad proelium Quoyque nos Dragons ne soient pas Porten- 
seignes, il pent estre qu’ils ayent pris leur nom de ces Draconanl 

At this place the^^l750 edition of Menage reproduces verbatim the 
statement of Furetiere as above given, with the withering remark: 
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^'Draghen ne signifie rien en Alleman Et tragen, qui est un mot Alleman, 
ne signifie point Infanterie porfee, mais porter M ” 

We thus see that the etymology attributed by Bloch to Voltaire was 
discussed in French dictionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies And from the words, “Popinion la plus vraisemblable’' we may 
assume that Voltaire had several etymologies before him, that is, those 
of Menage and Furetiere Grimm’s reference to draconam des 
Vegetius” perhaps goes back to Menage: where Voltaire got the reference 
to Marshall de Bnssac, is uncertain — ^perhaps from a dictionary inacces- 
sible to me The only sixteenth-century instance that I have seen cited is 
that of Littre (ii 1238''), from the Satyre Memppee of 1594 (p. 114 of the 
edition of Josef Frank, 1884): 

car ces pohtiques ont des dragons sur les champs, qui prennent tons vos pacquets 
et devinent par art diabolique tous vos chiffres, aussi bien que ceux du Roy 
d’Espagne et du Pape, tant subtils puissent-ils estre 

After dragon Littre inserts in brackets the definition: arquebusiers d cheval 
ainsi nomm^s des 1585, which, of course, is not found in the original, but 
goes back presumably to the edition of Charles Read (1876), who has the 
note: ^^Argoulets, arquebusiers a cheval, appeles dragons en 1585” (cited 
by Frank, p. 114, Read’s edition is not accessible to me). 

In order to determine whether this definition of Littre and Read is 
borne out by authors contemporary with the Satyre MimppSe, I took the 
trouble to run through several thousand pages of French memoirs and 
chronicles of the sixteenth century in which military matters are re- 
corded, to find, if possible, the earliest instances of dragon in the military 
sense The results are as follows: 

The terms hommes d'armes, gens d^armes, and gendarmerie are used to 
designate heavy cavalry in general, that is, cavalry with heavy defensive 
armor. Light cavalry is designated as chevaux legers, cavallerie legere, or 
simply cavallerie. For example, Bertrand de Salignac, in desciibing 
events of 1553, mentions “une trouppe de gendarmerie et cavalerie” 
(Nouv. Coll} viii 559^); on page 560^ the corresponding terms are: 
‘^‘hommes d’armes . . . chevaulx legiers ” Frangois de Rabutin, recording 
events of 1555-57, writes: 'Meux mille chevaux de gendarmerie et caval- 
lerie” {Nouv. Coll VII, 511^), "‘gendarmerie, cavallerie et gens de pied” 
(p. 512^), “six mille chevaux de gendarmerie, cavallerie et reitres,” (p. 
537^). 

In addition to these general designations there are a number of other 
terms, referring, as a rule, to some special and characteristic equipment 
of the soldier m question. 

^ This abbreviation designates Michaud’s Nouvelle Collechon de Memoues relakfs d 
rhtstowe de la France 
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Lanaer (or lance) is so widespread that no special examples need be 
cited, the word designates heavy cavalry, i.e. a soldier provided with 
defensive armor: originally all hommes d^armes and gens d'armes were 
lancters. 

Corselet: this term for cuirass is also applied to the soldier who wears 
it, he belongs, like the lander^ to the heavy cavalry. Blaise cle Montluc, 
recording events of 1543, says: ^^Que si les corselets eussent pen cheminer 
comme nos arquebusiers, je les eusse deffaits la, mais il n'estoit possible, 
pour la pesanteur de leurs armes” {Nouv, Coll, vn, 50*^) 

Salade, ^sallet’ designates first a kind of helmet, and then also the 
soldier equipped therewith; the word is frequent in the Commentaires of 
Blaise de Montluc, describing events of 1543: “et donna vmgl cinq 
salades au jeune Tilladet et au capitaine Ydrou, chevaux legers de ladicte 
compagnie’’ {Notiv. Coll., vii, 41^), ‘‘ayant avec luy quinze salades du 
seigneur Maure, et vingt arquebusiers a chevak' (p. 49“-), ‘‘entre ces 
trente salades, il y avoit des meilleurs hommes que M de Termes eust 
en toute sa compagnie^' (p. 50^). 

Arquebusiers d cheval, (or harquebusiers d cheval) are mentioned by 
various authors, e g by Frans:ois de Rabutin, describing events of 155 1- 
53: ^^harquebusiers a chevak^ (Norn Coll, vii, 406*"), ''harquebuserie a 
cheval . . . harquebusiers k cheval . . , kharquebuz de trois pieds de long 
k kargon de la selle” (p. 409^^); “cinquante harquebuziers a cheval, armez 
de corselets, morions, brassats ou manches de maille, avec la scopette 
ou harquebuze propre a meche, ou a rouet^^ (p 457^) After 1600 the term 
arquehusier d cheval is rarely met with, being replaced by carabin, or, less 
frequently, by mousquetaire d cheval ‘11 prit cent cinquante mousque- 
taires, ou arquebusiers a chevak’ {Mtmoires du Marquis de Beauvais- 
NangiSy written m 1637 of events of 1577, and published in SociMe de 
Vhistoire de France^ Vol. 112, p. 19); “avec des mousquetaires a cheval de 
notre r6giment’^ {Memoires du Comte de Souvigny^ written befoie 1638 of 
an event of 1622, Societe de rhistoire de France, Vol 328, p. 87) ; “les mous- 
quetaires a cheval du Rok^ {Mimoires de Bassompierre, in Nouv. Coll. 
XX, 293^, event of 1629). 

Carabins are mentioned by Frangois de Rabutin, recording events of 
1552: “quatre cens chevaux, desquels une partie estoit gentilshommes du 
pays, et le surplus chevaux legers et harquebusiers, que les Frang'ois 
ont appelM depuis carabins” {Nouv, Coll, vii, 421^). Gaspard de Sauk, 
recording events of about 1559, gives a fanciful etymology: “Les arque- 
buziers a cheval sont necessaires pour couvrir el advertir I’armee . , . Le 
nom de carabin a este apporte de nos predecesseurs de la guerre saincte: 
carra en turc, c^est a dire soldat, et bei, du seigneur” {Nouv. Coll, viii, 
74®). Bassompierre, narrating events of the first quarter of the seven- 
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teenth century, frequently mentions carabins^ with also one instance of 
carahtmers. '‘nos quatre compagnies de carabiniers'’ {Nouv. Coll xx, 
105^) 

Contemporary with carahin is retire, retsire, or retire, doubtless applied 
originally to German cavalrymen, as this term is frequently coupled 
with ptsiolher, these two words have here been grouped together: "cinq 
a six mille chevaux, la pluspart reitres ou pistolliers, avec aucuns gens- 
darmes clevois’’ (Frangois de Rabutm, Nom, Coll vii, 498^, the events 
in tins and the following instances from Rabutm are dated between 1554 
and 1558), "deux cornettes de leurs reistres’’ (p. 503^), "quinze mille 
chevaux, tant de leur gendarmerie que de reitres et pistolliers, qui estoit 
toute leur plus grande force’’ (p. 537^), fit une reveue generate, tant 
de la gendarmerie, cavallerie et reitres, que des gens de pied, frangois et 
allemans” (p 555‘'), "deux troupes d’ennemis, partie reitres, partie 
cavallerie, chacune de douze a quinze cens chevaux (p 599^), "Bon 
nombre de pistoliers vmdrent encores du camp” (Bertrand de Salignac, 
in Nouv Coll VIII, 537^, event of 1553), "car ce gros nombre de pistoliers 
revint de grand furie sur eulx” (p 538®), "avec les espees seulement, 
reserve les reistres qui avoient leurs pistolets” (Jean de Mergey, in Nouv. 
Coll. IX, 570^, event of 1562), "cinq cents reistres que M. de Bouillon 
avoit fait lever” (Fontenay-Mareuil, in Nouv. Coll xix, 100% event of 
1615) It appears from these and other examples that the characteristic 
arm of the retire was the pistol, which could be discharged with one hand,^ 
whilst the longer carahin required both hands for its manipulation, m a 
single instance the retire is armed with an arquebuses ‘^les cinq cents 
chevaux, qui etoient arquebusiers reitres” (Bassompierre, Nouv Coll xx, 
31% event of 1604). 

Reviewing the examples occurring in French texts from about 1530 
to 1630, we find, in addition to the general terms hommes d'armes, gens 
d^artnes, gendarmerie, cavallerte, cavallerte legere, and chevaux Ugers, the 
following special designations of mounted soldiers: lance, lander, corselet, 
salade, arquebusier d cheval, mousqueiaire a cheval, carahtn, carabinter, 
retire, and pisiolher, but not a single instance of dragon A number of in- 
stances can be cited from French military texts of the sixteenth century, 
of a kind of soldier fighting both on horseback and on foot, but these 
lack, as yet, the name of dragoons, later assigned to such troops. Martin 
de Bellay, for example, in his M^motres of the year 1543 {Nouv. Coll , v, 
516^), describes a troop of soldiers of Pierre Strossy: 

2 Compare the Mimotres of Martin du Bellay, dealmg with an event of 1544 “et furent 
tuez de coups de pistoles, qui sont petites harquebuses qui n’ont qu'environ un pied de 
canon, et tire’Fon avecques une mam, donnant le feu avecques le rouet’^ {Nom. Coll, v, 
548 *^). 
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trois cens soldats toscans, tous signalez, ayans e'ste ou capitaines, ou lieutenans 
ou enseignes; et estoient armez de corcelets doiez, avecqucs chacun un cavalin 
viste et dispost, les deux pars portans ia picque, et la tierce Farqucbouze, alians 
tousjours avecles coureurs, et, estoit besoing de combat ou d’assaiilir un fort, 
ou garder un passage, ou le conquenr soudam, se mettoyent a picd, et ne Icur 
faioit nul sergent pour les mettre en bataille, parce quc d’cux-^mesmes chacun 
sgavoit qu’il avoit a faire, car ils avoient tous commande 

A similar account is found in the Commentaires of Blaise de Monlluc, 
describing an event of the year 1544 (Nouv Coll , vii, 68^): 

ce qui fut cause quhls prindrent tous les arquebusiers quhls pcuicnt a clieval, 
et vindrent tou jours courans si a propos, qu’ils tiouverent monsieur d’Anguyen 
qui suivoit les ennemis, n’ayant un seul arquebusier avcc luy Lesquels, mettans 
pied a terre, se mirent sur leur queue, et ledit seigneur d Anguyen avcc la caval- 
lerie, tantost aux costez, tantost a la teste, poussant la victoire. 

Similarly, in the Mimoires of St. Auban {Nouv Coll , xi, 511"^) there is 
recorded an event of the year 1587: “soixante harquebusieis a cheval 
qui avoient mis pied a terre a un bois taillis.’^ In the same way, the Due 
d’Angoul^me writes {Nouv Coll xi, 84^): ‘^de le soustenir de deux cens 
chevaux-ldgers, pied a terre, avec hallebardes ” Also, the MSmoires of 
Gaspard de Saulx, written before 1629 of an event of 1570, contain an 
entry {Nouv. ColL, viii, 347^): de Guise . . . nous commande de 

soustenir et attendre la charge de pied coy, sans nous advancer; fait 
mettre pied a terre a deux cens arquebusiers a cheval, tirez des regiments 
de gens de pied.” The Due de Rohan, in his MSmoires dealing with the 
years 1620-'37, says similarly {Nouv, Coll , xix, 637^) : ^‘Le due, qui a 
peine avoit mis pied a terre, part, fait monter a cheval des mousquetaires, 
et s’achemine en diligence pour secourir La Rive ” 

In all these instances we see horsemen fighting on foot, or infantry 
mounted on horseback, but nowhere is there a single instance of the word 
dragon 

The same state of affairs prevails in Dutch military chronicles of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries: footsoldiers are trans- 
ported on wagons or on horseback, cavalrymen fight on foot, but the 
word dragoon never makes its appearance. The following instances are 
from Emanuel van Meteren’s Htstorien der Nederlanden, extending up 
to the year 1612, and first printed in 1614:^ 

met haer beste ghewapende volck ende Ruyters te voct (f. 334^, event of 1595) ; 
met 900 paerden ende ses hondert Schutten te voet, op Paerden met leren Kus- 
sens gerust (f 477 «, event of 1604) , is Prince Mauritz met 26 Vaendelen Ruyteren, 

8 The edition of 1614 is not accessible to me, the references below are to Volume four of 
the edition of Amsterdam, 1652. 
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ende dne duysent te voet op Wagens gheset, in der haest over Rijn ghetrocken 
(f 505«, event of 1605), met alle de Cavallenje, ende ontrent 24 hondert te voet 
van verscheyden Natien, die hy dede op Wagenen voeren (f 505^, event of 1605) , 
met alle zijn Cavalerije, met dne duysent voetvolcks op waghens geladen 
(f. 506^, event of 1605), soo heeft den Ritmeester Hassebruyn, met noch een 
Vaendel Ruyters, elck een Musquettier (Duytsclien ende Switsers) achter op 
sijn paert ghenomen (f 513*^, event of 1606), een goet deel Ruyterije van de 
Vereemghde Landen* mede een deel voetvolcks op Boeren paerden, meynende 
daer mede te slaen twee Regimenten knechten (f 525^, event of 1607), ontrent 
veerthien Cornetten paerden, . . met noch twee hondert Musquettiers met 
toebereyde Waghenen, om die met der haest op den Rendezvous te voeren (f 610“, 
event of 1610) 

In the first of the above instances we see cavalry fighting on foot; in 
all the remaining cases the problem was to transport foot-soldiers as 
quickly as possible to the scene of action: in four cases, wagons were used, 
m two cases, farm horses were available, and in one instance every 
cavalryman had a musketeer mounted behind him. But as yet we find no 
special name for this new kind of soldier, and the word dragoon is nowhere 
used by Van Meteren. 

In the same way Anthonis Duyck, whose contemporary Journaal^ de- 
scribes some of the same events, mentions landen^ landers ^ cuirassen, 
cuirassiers, carabijns, oarabijn ruyteren, harquebusiers te peert, and 
pistoleUiers, but he does not know the word dragondei . 

A third Dutch author describing the same events narrated by Van 
Meteren and Duyck is P. Bor,^ who, however, wrote thirty and more 
years later than Duyck: in the course of these thirty years the word 
dragonder had evidently been introduced into the Dutch language: 

heeft den Hertog van Nevers, zijnde tot S. Quintin, 100. Dragonders (dat zijn 
musquettiers te paerde) elk met een sak buspoeders op haer paerden, gesonden na 
Chastelet (p 26*", event of 1595), eenige troupen van Arquebusiers te paerde en 
Dragonders, die voor yder hoop trokken, om den schermutsel aen te vangen 
(p. 39^, event of 1595) , van daer vertrekkende met 500 dragoners, of musquettiers 
te paerde (p. 54®, event of 1595), en een half man met 400. dragoners (p. 55% 
event of 1595). 

The word could not have been very well known at that time, however, 
as Bor in two of the above instances finds it advisable to add to dragonder 
the definition: ‘‘dat zijn musquettiers te paerde’’ . . . “dragoners, of 
musquettiers te paerde.” 

^ Journaal van Anthonis Duyck, 1S9 1-1602 Uitgegeven door Lodewijk Mulder, three 
volumes, 1862 (m ArcUev&n voor het nederlandsche krijgswesen). 

5 Oorsprongk, begin en vervolgh der nederlandsche oorlogen, Amsterdam, 1679-1684 The 
citations below are from Bor’s fourth volume, written about 1634 
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Italian dictionaries record no sixteenth-century instances of dragone; 
further negative evidence may be drawn fiom the fact that Giorgio Basta 
a cavalry general on the side of the Spaniards in the Dutch wars for in- 
dependence, makes no use of the word m his treatise II Gove} no della 
cavallena leggtera Trattato Oftginale del Conte Gioegio Basta, Vide a 
Soldah, Giovevole d^ Guerrien, et Fruttuoso al Capitani, et Cujwso a Tuiti 
... In Veneha, mdcxii ® 

In this technical treatise, in which the author continually contrasts the 
several kinds of cavalry, there is no mention of dragone — a toleiably 
certain indication that the word was not current as a technical term in 
the Italian language of the period 

On page 37 the Arcohugiero d cavallo is described* “^^saia armato di 
spada corta, et arcobugio di tre piedi almeno lungo, con poitata dVn’ 
oncia di balla”, on page 84 the author states his purpose: ‘^solo di tiattaie 
della Caualleria leggiera, cioe lancie, et Arcobugieri separati da ogni 
fanteria’^ on page 91 Lancie and Arcobugieri are compared, on page 102 
we read: ^‘per combattere contra altra Caualleria leggiera, cioe lancie, et 
Arcobugieri . . Fmalmente faremo vna comparatione delle Lancie alle 
Corazze”, on page 126 we read ^‘nella sua Caualleiia in tal proportionc 
che delle quatro parti, le due fossere Corazze: Fvna di lancie, c Faltra di 
Arcobugieri”, on page 127 we have, ^^grossi squadroni, e messa la Nobilta 
che vi si troua in fronte, guarniti di squadroni di Caualleiia leggiera 
Lancie, et Arcobugieri, sarebbero per fare grandissimo effetto particolar- 
mente in Francia.” A most interesting passage is found on page 96: 
^'potendo gF Arcobugieri metter il piede a terra, quali m niun altra oc- 
casione possono dar tanto aiuto alle lancie, quanto in questa dc passi 
stretti, potendo sopra vn dirupo, . . ” Here we have Arcobugieri fighting 
on foot, just as in some of the French and Dutch examples above cited — 
but the term dragone is not used 

We now turn to English Under Dragoon the NED notes first. ^‘A kind 
of carbine or musket. So called from its 'breathing fiie’ like the fabulous 
dragon. Obs.” The earliest examples of the word are dated 1622: 

A lieutenant of the late invented Dragoones (being not aboue sixtcene inch 
Barrel!, and full Musquet bore) (1622), If the Regiment be but Dragoones, then 
a Spanish Moiian, and no other Armoi, a light Gu elding, a good sword, and a 
faire Bragoone . one case of pistolis and a dragoone (1637). 

The first English instance of dragoon as the designation of a species of 
soldier is likewise from the year 1622: 

To these Low Countries haue produced another sort of Horse-men . . . and 

® I used the copy of the University of Michigan. Basta died in 1607, five years before the 
pubhcation of his treatise see Nmm Antclogm Aug 16, 1928, pp. 459-473 
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they call them Dragoons which I know not whether I may returne them Foot- 
Horsemen, or Horse-Footmen. 

We now come to German, where the word is in full vigor several years 
before the date of the earliest English instances The form Dragoen, not 
recorded at all in the DWb , and cited only in a single instance by Kluge- 
Gotze, is exclusively and abundantly used in Johann Jacobi von Wall- 
hausen's Kriegskunst zu Pferd (Frankfurt a M , 1616) ^ Our author's 
family name was actually Jacobi, but he is usually called after his native 
place, Walihausen, in the Goldene Aue, between Rossla and Sanger- 
hausen The dates of his birth and of his death are not recorded; most of 
the facts concerning his life are gleaned from incidental statements made 
by him in his various military works, which appeared m the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century He was at this time an experienced soldier, 
having learned the art of war in the Netherlands One might assume, 
therefore, that Walihausen had there acquired the term dragoon, but 
neither Dutch dictionaries nor the contemporary Dutch sources consulted 
yield even a single instance of the word which Walihausen so abundantly 
uses in its strictly technical sense; 

die initia vnd fundamenta der Cavallerie, aller vier Theylen* als Lantzierers, 
Kuhrissierers, Carbiners vnd Dragoons {Knegskunst zu Pferd, title-page), Der 
Dragoen oder zu Pferd mit der Musquet vnnd Pique . . Der Harquebusiers 
vnd Dragoens offenstua (p 2), Du brauchest zu Dragoens halb Mufiquetierer, 
halb Piquemerer (p 39), Num 1, 1st die Compagnie der Dragoens, so 200 Kopff 
stark (p 58) , Die Dragoens betrefiend, dieweil sie jhren effect zu Fufi, vnnd nicht 
zu Pferdt verrichten (p. 83), insonderheit, 2. Compagnien Dragoens, so jhre 
Pferdt an ein Haufien gekoppelt (p 85) , bey den 3 Compagnien Dragoens 300. 
Musquetierers (p 90), Figura 34, Num 1, die Spiefi der Dragoens (p 91), Die 
Dragoens m die mitten, als Num 3 . . Die Dragoens aber lasse recht in die 
Mitte . einsetzen , . Neme die Spiese der dreyen Compagnien Dragoens (p. 
92) ; Aufi diese 6. Truppen Dragoens Masquetirers [>], folgen der erste Compagnie 
Dragoens jhre Spiel3, als Num 13 . . der zweiten Compagnie Dragoens jhr 
halbes Theyl der Spiesen (p 97) , der zweite Compagnie Dragoens . . . Zuletzt 
die letzte Compagnie Dragoens jhre Spiese, Num 19 Num 1, 1st die erste 
Compagnie Dragoens jre Spiese . . Aufi diese folgen die Dragoens Musquetirer 
in 6 Truppen (p 98); Num 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Seyn 6 Truppen Dragoens 
Musquetirers, iedere 50. Kopff starck (p 99) 

Walihausen divides cavalry into four kinds: lancers, cuirassiers, carbi- 
neers, and dragoons. Concerning the latter it is expressly stated that they 

^ The copy of Columbia University, which I used, lacks the title-page. In the account of 
Wallhausen^s life in the Allgememe deutsche Biographic (xl, 748), the title is given as 
“Knegskunst zu Pferdt dannnen gelehrt werden die imtia fundamenta der Cavallerie, 
aller vier Theylen als Lantzierers, Kuhrissierers, Carbmers und Dragoons, was von emem 
jeden They! erfordert wird, was sie prastiren konnen sampt deren exercitien . . 
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fight as infantry, and not on horseback They are thus entirely com^ 
parable to the Dutch foot-soldiers of the years 1604-1610 who were 
transported on horses and on wagons,® the one difference being that 
Wallhausen introduces a special name foi this new kind of soldier Tt is 
further to be noted that Wallhausen's dragoons, like the infantry of that 
period, were not a homogeneous body, but consisted of both musketeers 
and pikemen, usually m equal parts, m battle array (compare Wall- 
hausen pp. 98, 99) the pikemen of several companies of diagoons are 
assembled into one unit, whilst the musketeers of the same companies 
make another unit. There is no mention of a special fire-arm from which 
the dragoons might have derived their name 

In 1634 a new edition of the Krtegskunsi zu PfenP was published, 
presumably by Wallhausen himself, as there is no mention of another 
editor. The text follows that of the first edition, the deviations being 
mostly of a verbal nature. Most interesting for us is the fact that in all 
but two cases the form Dragoen has been supplanted by Dragoncr and, in 
one instance, Tragoner, for example: 

die Fundament der Cavallery, in vier Theilen Als im Lantzicrer, Kuhrissicrcr, 
Carabmer, vnd Tragoner (title-page) , wie die vier Sorten der Cavallery • Als da 
seyn, Lantzierer, Kuhnssierer, Harquebusierer, vnd Dragoner, Behoren gear- 
mieret zu seyn (fol iij^ verso), Ich solte zwar von den Dragonern cm besonder 
Capitel beschrieben haben, dieweil sie aber jhren Effect zu Ful3, vnd nicht zu 
Pferdt beweisen (p. 29^) , Num 1 1st die Companie dcr Dragoncr, so 200 Kopff 
starck, 100 Spiese vnd 100. Musquetirer (p 30®), Die Dragoner Musquetirer, 
so in der Mitte der Batallien stehen (p 48®), Num. 1 Seyn die zwcen Fiugel 
Musquetirer von den Dragonern (p 48*^), Auff dicse 6. Trouppen Dragoner 
Musquetirer, folgen der erste Compagny Dragoncr jhre SpicB, als Num 13 
(p 49®). 

From these examples it becomes evident that at some time between 
1616 and 1634 the form Dragoen was supplanted in German by the form 
Dragoner. Schulz, in his Deutsches Fremdworterbuch, i, 157, cites one in- 
stance of Tragoner from the year 1627, which he explains as an -er plural 
formed on Dragoen. A more plausible explanation is to consider this ~er 
as a sort of suffix of agency, as in Lantzierer^ Kuhrissierer, Carabmer^ 
Harquebusierer^ Musquetirer^ and Piquemrer^ with which words Dragoner 
is constantly in juxtaposition in Wallhausen’s text. His tendency to at- 

^ See the instances cited above from Van Meteren 

^ Elriegs-Kunst zu Pferd, Darmnen gelehret werden, die Fundament der Cavallery, in 
vier Theilen Als xm Lantzierer, Kuhnssierer, Carabmer, vnd Tragoner* Was von eincm 
jeden in Wissenschaft vnd Vbung erfordert wird, vnd was sie praestiren konnen . . . 
Durch Johannem~J acoh von Wallhausen, der lobhehen Statt Dantzig bestelten Obristen 
Wachtmeister Franckfurt am Mayn, bey Wolffgang Hofmann, In Verlcgung Wilhelm 
Fitzers Im Jahr M DC xxxrv. 4 leaves, 76 pages, 43 plates, folio. Copy in my possession 
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tacli this -er results also in the formation of Cavaherer, the ending of 
which cannot possibly be construed as the -cr plural, der lobliche Caval- 
lierer Herr Georg Basta {Knegs-Kunst zu Pferd, 1634, fol ij^), deB 
Woledlen, Gestrengen, hochverstandigen, wolerfahrnen Cavailierer, 
Herrn Dietrichen Domhoff (fol ij^), Der Cavailierer Herr Georg Basta 
(fol iij^) 

Some years after the appearance of the form Dragoner in German, the 
NED records the forms dragooner, dmgoneer, and dragomer m English: 

The dragoneers . . are commanded by one ColoneU Stafford (1639), That 
the Dragooners be put into Companies (1642), The kynges horsemen or troopers 
and dragoners Dragooneers . . (ca 1642) , Five several kinds of men at Arms 
for the Horse Service, Lanciers, Cuirasiers, Harquebuziers, Carabiniers, Dra- 
goniers (1672) 

The last instance is of especial interest, as the ending of Dragomers is 
due to the attraction of the preceding forms 

The earliest French instances of dragon in the strictly technical sense 
occur in J T de Bry’s translation of Wallhausen’s Knegskunst zu Fferd 
(Francfort, 1616).^® 

Every instance of dragoen occurring in the German original reappears 
in the translation in the spelling dragoon: 

La premiere partie a quatre chapitres, selon les quatre sortes et especes de 
Cauallerie a scauoir Lances, Corrasses, Arqueb et Drageons (fol [5]'") , Chap iv. 
Des Drageons C’est vne lourde et ridicule armature, mais cependant en son lieu 
fort conuenable, propre et vtile partie de la Cauallerie, muentee afin que (con- 
siderants quhl y a plusieurs exploicts militaires, qui ne peuuent estre effectuez 
par la Cauallerie seule) Finfanterie ou partie dhcelle, montee a cheual, auec ses 
armes requises, secondast prompte et subitement la Cauallerie Or en voyci 
Fequipage Pour Drageons tu prendras la moytie de musquet tiers, et Faultre 
moytie de picquiers, chascun arme de ses armes propres, comme il est monstr6 
en Fart militaire de Finfanterie (p. 37), Quand les Drageons vont attaquer 
Fennemy apres auoir, comme il est dit, mis pied a terre, ils iettent la bride de 
ieurs cheuaulx sur col de celuy de leurs voysins, ainsi quhls demeurent tons loint 
de file a file, comme ils auoient marche (p 38), Des Drageons le debuois icy 
faire vn chapitre particulier des Drageons mais d’aultant quhls font leur expioict 
non a cheual, mais a pied, j'en renuoye le lecteur desireux, de scauoir leur quahtez, 
au hure premier (p 54) 

I have given the context of several of these passages in full, in order 
once more to stress the point that in 1616, when the word dragoon^ dragoon 
made its first appearance, it was applied exclusively to foot-soldiers riding 

I used the copy of the New York Public Libraiy, apparently the only one in the United 
States, in which the missing title is supplied in manuscnpt from the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Art mthiaire d cheval . , . / J. von WoUhausm. 
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on horseback to the scene of battle Upon arrival, they dismounted, 
coupled their horses, and then proceeded to fight as infantry, either pike- 
men or musketeers it is expressly stated that they had the regular equip- 
ment of either pikemen or musketeers, without any special firearm that 
would have characterized them as “fire-breathers ’’ Wallhaiisen’s dra- 
goons are in the same class with the mounted foot-soldiers described by 
Martin de Bellay (1543), Blaise de Montluc (1544), Van Meteren (1595- 
1610), and Rohan (1637). In all these cases foot-soldiers were transported 
in some way, be it on wagons, farm horses, cavalry horses, or behind regu- 
lar cavalrymen, m order to expedite their arrival at the battlefield, where 
they dismounted, and fought as infantry. Nowhere, whether in the 
French or Dutch chronicles of the sixteenth century, or in Wallhausen's 
manual, is there the faintest suggestion that these troops carried a 
special fire-arm that would characterize them as “fire-breathing '' The 
one common characteristic of all these troops is the fact that they were 
transported to the scene of battle, instead of having to march thither 
Accordingly Furetiere’s guess, in 1685, that the word dragon signifies 
“mfanterie portee,’’ and is derived from the German tragen^ or draghen 
(which latter would be the Dutch or Low German form), has some justi- 
fication 

Later developments in the application and meaning of the word cannot 
be taken up here. Whether Wallhausen invented the word, or found it in 
use in the Low Countries, where he learned the art of war, cannot be de- 
termined on the basis of the extant material: the Dutch sources hitherto 
consulted do not know the word. 

We still have to discuss the word Dragoon^ cited by the NED from a 
text of the year 1622 as designating a fire-arm: “A lieutenant of the late 
invented Dragoones (being not aboue sixteene inch Barrell, and full 
Musquet bore)”; the definition: “So called from its 'breathing fire’ like 
the fabulous dragon” is without any basis of fact, and must be ascribed 
to the fertile imagination of one of Mr. Murray’s collaborators. The 
English source states that the cavalry pistol which it designates as 
Dragoon had lately been introduced: Van Meteren, in recording events of 
the year 1597, says: 

Daer is gebleken dat de Spiessen niet wel geplaciert , . . niet wel houden mogen 
tegen de furie van groote Pistoletten ofte Cmckroers, en die men nocmt Carra- 
bins, die de Ruyterye van Prms Mauritz voerden in dese tocht, in stede van Lan- 
cien (f 354^). 

That is to say, Prince Maurice, on a certain expedition, found it ad- 
vantageous to arm his cavalry with pistols or cinckroers (I have not found 
this word recorded), and carbines, instead of lances. Duyck, in his 
Journaal (ii, 208), gives more definite specifications: 
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verclarende dat hij voortaen mer dne compagnien carabins begeerde te hebben 
. . ende dat d’anderen pistolletiers souden wesen ende gewapent, te weeten 
elcken ruyter een casket . . Dat elck ruyter sal voeren een roer van 2 voeten 
lengte volgende bet patroen om met een bant te mogen scbieten . . 

In other words, there were to be only three companies of carbineers, 
the length of whose weapon is specified on page 209 as “drie groote mans 
voeten,’^ whilst all the rest of the cavalry was to be armed with pistols 
two feet long It was doubtless a weapon of this kind that the English 
author referred to as dragoon. Where did he get this word? I have found 
no instances of Dragoon^ ‘fire-arm/ in Dutch or German, but I can cite 
a German word Drache which could easily develop, and m one case did 
develop, into dragon in French. This word Drache^ used frequently by 
Wallhausen, is a synonym of Hahn, ‘cock The following examples are 
from Wallhausen’s Defenszo Patriae Oder Landtrettung (Frankfurt, 1621): 

nemblich mit Luntenschlosser, dafi sie also gemacht, dafi man mit dem voider- 
sten Finger den Haan, oder drachen auff die Pfan auffzihe (p 53), wann im 
anschlagen, vnd Lofidrucken, die Lon the m der Handt zu kurtz, so fahret die 
Lunthe aufi dem Hanen oder Drachen heraufi (p 75), So er die Lunthen abge- 
blasen, so bringt er sie zu dem Haan oder Drachen defi Schlosses, ergreifft den- 
selbigen bey den Kopff, vnden die zwen Finger, der Daum oben auff der Lunthen 
liegend, dieselbige in den Haan druckent, also, dafi die Lunthe fest darinnen 
sitze, da dann wohl in acht zu haben, dal3 ein jeder den Haan oder Drachen mit 
dem Schraubelein so weit auffthue, vnd zuuor gerath gemacht babe, dafi die 
Lunthen in dem Haanen vest mag eingedruckt werden (p 76), blase die Lunten 
ab, . . . bringe sie zur Pfann, setze sie in den Haan oder Drachen, als N timer. 21. 
versuche, ob sie in die Pfanne gehe (p 79). 

The word Drache as a s3nionym of the military term Hahn, ‘cock,’ is not recorded by 
the DWb or by Kluge-Gotze Its Italian equivalent, dragMtto, ‘little dragon,’ is cited by 
Alberto Guglielmotti, Vocaholano manno e mzktare, Roma, 1889 “Dragh6tto s m Manuzzi 
Quel ferruzzo m forma di drago, mobile al tocco del gnlletto, neUa bocca del quale si met- 
teva il miccio per allumaie le armi da fuoco, prima dell’acciarmo a pietra e a ruota ” A 
similar definition is given for serpenhno “Quel fenuzzo serpeggiante, che portava in bocca 
il miccio acceso per dar fuoco agli antichi schioppi Si distmgueva dal Draghetto, non solo 
per le forme, ma anche perch^ questo abbassava pel piede, e quello per la coda ” Neither 
of these two definitions of Guglielmotti can be definitely dated He further asserts that 
dragone, ‘dragoon’ goes back to the fifteenth century, but his examples do not bear him out 
In Italian we also find cane, corresponding to the French chten deftml 
Serpenhn occurs in French, for example m Wallhausen’s VArt Mtlita%re, pour I’lnfan- 
Ur%e, Leeuward, 1630. “portez y la mesche et la mettez au serpentin, et tout Mousquetaire, 
premier que de donner le coup, doibt auoir compasse la mesche au serpentin, et regard6 s’ll 
est trop large ouvert, ou trop estroit . . . car il peut bien presser la mesche dedans, et le 
serpentin la tient aussi plus ferme” (p 41), “Soufiflez la mesche Portez la vers le bassinet, 
mettez la au serpentin . . Retirez le Serpentin . Ostez la Mesche du Serpentin” (p. 47) 
The NED cites “serpentmes or cockes” from a text of 1590. 
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A single example, but an important one, occurs in Wallhausen’s 
Kriegskunst zu Pferd (1616), page 7, and is repeated in the edition of 
1634, page 4^, the equipment of the lancer is described as follows: 

Neben der Lantzen fuhret er, wo mcht zwo, doch eine gewisse, geladene Pistol, 
so ein Vntze Pley schiesset, die hanget er fertig mit Ladung, Spannung, vnd 
auffgesetztem Drachen oder Haan, die Pulverfleschcn oder Palrontasch sampt 
Spanner auff die Hulffter . . . 

This is the only fire-arm in the lancer^s equipment. In the French transla- 
tion of the Kriegskunst zu Pferd (Franefort, 1616), page 6, the passage 
reads: 

. . vn bon pistol, tousiours prest, tirant enuiron vne once de balle, bien attache 
auec la boette ou tasche des patrons, et la cleff ayant le dragon monte, en son 
fourreau a Pargeon 

We have here a cavalry pistol discharged by means of a dragon. It is 
quite conceivable that the pistol itself should get to be called a dragon^ 
just as a gun without a hammer is called a hammerless, a gun with a 
rifled barrel is a rifle, and a pistol with automatic action is an automatic 
The further transfer of the name of the fire-arm or other equipment to the 
soldier that bears it, is readily understood, and has been abundantly 
illustrated above, for example in the case of lance, corselet, salade, carabin, 
and pique 

W Kurrex-meyer 
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PLUCHE AND DERHAM, NEW SOURCES 
OF GOLDSMITH 

G old SMITHES extensive borrowings from other writers, especially 
fiom French writers, have long been known ^ It has been established 
that he was heavily indebted to Buffon, Voltaire, Marivaux, Mon- 
tesquieu, D^Argens, and the Encyclopidte To these French sources of 
Goldsmith should be added La Spectacle de la Nature of the Abbe 
Pluche,^ published in eight volumes in Paris between 1732 and 1751. 
La Spectacle de la Nature is a medley of popularized scientific knowledge, 
presented in dialogue form. It includes material on zoology, botany, 
physics, and astronomy, with a strong teleological motivation Its 
popularity m England may be seen m the fact that the English transla- 
tion appeared in 1733, almost immediately after the first Paris edition, 
and went into an eighth edition between 1754 and 1763. To the English 
sources of Goldsmith, moreover, should be added William Derham’s 
Pkystco-Theology,^ first published in London in 1713, which includes 
astronomy, physics, and natural history, and which, like La Spectacle de 
la Nature^ promulgates the argument from design. 

Both of these works were in Goldsmith’s library,^ and he used them 
extensively. But in borrowing from them he altered the material in order 
to avoid as much as possible the implications of the argument from de- 
sign. 

I. An entry among the duodecimos in the catalogue of Goldsmith’s 
library reads: ‘^Nature displayed, 7 vols, 1757.”® This is probably the 
eighth edition of the English translation of Pluche’s La Spectacle de la 
Nature, listed in the British Museum catalogue as having been published 
in seven volumes duodecimo in London between 1754 and 1763 Since 
apparently neither the original Paris edition nor the edition in Gold- 

^ The sources of a vast amount of Goldsmith’s work have been determined by Mr B. S 
Crane, Mr A L Sells, Mr J. E Brown, Mr H. J Smith, Mr Arthur Friedman, Mr 
J H Pitman, and others 

2 Mr A L Sells refers briefly to Goldsmith’s use of La Spectacle- de la Nature for An 
Mtstory of the Earth and Animated Nature, 8 vols (London, 1774) But he substantiates 
no borrowings and seems to base the assertion only on Goldsmith’s statement See Les 
Sources Francaises de Goldsmith (Pans, 1924), p. 182, n 4 
3 Mr J H Pitman includes Derham’s Fhysico-Theology among the sources of An 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature But, like Sells, he substantiates no borrowmgs, 
apparently basing his statements on Goldsmith’s references See GoldsmUNs Ammated 
Nature, Yale Studies in English, lxvi (New Haven, 1924), p 140 
^ See the catalogue of Goldsmith’s hbrary in James Prior, The Ltfe of Olmr Goldsmith, 
M.B ,2 vols (London, 1837), ii, Appendix, 583, 585 ® Prior, Life, ii, Appendix, 583 
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smith’s library exists in the libraries of the United States, I have used the 
fourth edition of the English translation of La Spectacle de la Nature, 
entitled Nature Delineated, translated by D. Bellamy and published m 
four volumes duodecimo in London in 1739 The phraseology of Gold- 
smith in his borrowings from Pluche is very close to the phraseology of 
the fourth edition of the translation, and indicates a close relationship 
between the fourth edition and the edition in Goldsmith’s library. 

Goldsmith leaned heavily upon Pluche for material for his History of 
the Ea^fh and Animated Nature But there is evidence that he knew and 
used Pluche as early as 1763, when he was writing the preface and intro- 
ductions to R Brookes’s A New and Accurate System of Natural History 
The third paiagraph of the introduction to Volume II of Brookes on 
birds IS drawn from Pluche ® The paragraph is concerned with the means 
by which the feathers of birds are made impenetrable to water. The two 
passages are subjoined. 

But as this lightness of the feathers But as this Oeconomy, so absolutely 
might frequently be impeded by a necessary, might frequently be ob- 
shower of ram, or any other accidental structed by impetuous Rams, the 
moisture, by which means the bird Great Author of Nature has provided 
might become an easy prey to every an Expedient for them, whereby their 
invader. Nature has provided an ex- Feathers are as impenetrable to the 
pedient whereby their feathers are as Waters, as by their structure they are 
impenetrable to the water, as by their to the Air All Birds m general have a 
structure they are to the air All birds Bag replenish’d wnth Oil, which m 
in general have a receptacle replenished Shape is like a Dug, or Teat, and is 
with oil, something m the shape of a situated at the Extremity of their 
teat, and situated at the extremity of Bodies This Teat has divers little 
their bodies This teat has several on- Orifices, and when the Bird perceives 
fices, and when the bird perceives its her Feathers to be dry, dirty, wide- 
feathers to be dry, or expects the ap- gaping, or likely to be wet, she squeezes 
proach of ram, it squeezes this teat this Teat with her Bill, strains from 
with the bill, and strains from thence thence an Oil, or viscous Humour, 
a part of the contained oil, after which, which is reserv’d m the Glands After 
having drawn to its bill successively this, having drawn her Bill successively 
over the greatest part of its feathers, over the greatest Part of her Feathers, 
they thus acquire a new lustre, and she oils and dresses them, gives them a 
become impenetrable to the heaviest Lustre, and fills up all the Vacancies 
rams, for the water rolls off in large with this slimy Matter When she has 
drops. Such poultry, however, as live thus done, the Water roils of! her Back, 
for the most part under cover, are not and finds all the Avenues to her Body 
furnished with so large a stock of this absolutely clos’d The Poultry m my 
fluid as those birds that reside m the Courtyard, who live for the most Part 


Repeated m An History of the Earth and Animated Nature, v, ^5, paraphrased. 
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open air The feathers of an hen, for 
instance, are pervious to every shower, 
whereas, on the contrary, swans, geese, 
ducks, and ail such as Nature has di- 
rected to live upon the water, have 
their feathers dressed with oil from the 
very first day of their leaving the shell 
Thus their stock of fluid is equal to 
their necessity of its consumption 
Their very flesh contracts a flavour 
from it, which renders it in some so 
very rancid as to be utterly unfit for 
food, however, tho’ it injures the flesh, 
it improves the feathers for all the 
domestic purposes to which they are 
generally converted ^ 


under a Covert, are not furnish’d with 
so large a Stock of this Fluid, as those 
Birds that reside in the open Air And 
this is the true Reason, why a Hen, 
when she’s wet, makes such a scurvy 
Figure Whereas, on the con ti ary, 
Swans, Geese, Ducks, Morehens, and 
all such other Birds, as Nature has di- 
rected to live upon the Water, have 
their Feathers dress’d with Oil, from 
the very first Day of their Existence 
Their Magazine contains a Stock of 
that Oil, in Proportion to the Neces- 
sit}^ they he under of consuming it, 
which IS for evere returning Their very 
Flesh contracts the Flavours of it, and 
’tis obvious to the Observation of every 
one, but such as are perfectly incuri- 
ous, that they make a constant Prac- 
tice of oiling their Feathers ^ 


There is also an echo of Pluche in the introduction to the third volume 
of Brookes on fish. The voracity of fish and their amazing fecundity call 
forth the optimistic eighteenth-century explanation of the necessity both 
for prolific propagation and for unceasing destruction m the natural 
world. According to the explanation, based in part upon premises derived 
from the philosophy of the chain of being, one species of creature must 
prey upon another in order that no species be destroyed and no ‘‘chasm” 
exist in the hierarchy of forms constituting the chain of being When 
Goldsmith is discussing the prodigious numbers of fish as seen in shoals, 
and the consumption of these fish by other fish, or by man, he writes: 

But this consumption, how great soever, only serves to counterbalance their 
surprising fecundity, which would, otherwise, overstock the element assigned 
them for their support The number of eggs contained in the roe of a single cod, 
and computed by Lewenkoek, amounted to nine millions three hundred and 
forty four thousand; which, if permitted in every individual to come to maturity, 
would rather obstruct than replenish nature But two wise purposes are answered 
by this amazing encrease, it preserves the species whatever may happen, and 
serves to furnish the surviving fish with a sustenance, adapted to their con- 
formation ® 


Introduction to R. Brookes, A New and Accurate System of Natural Eisiory, 6 vols. 
(London, 1763), n, xii-xiii. 

8 Nature Dehneated, i, 193. ® Introduction to Brookes, in, xvii. 
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The optimistic explanation of the problem of evil exemplified in the 
warfare in nature was widespread in the eighteenth century But the 
phraseology of the concluding sentence in the paiagraph quoted is the 
phraseology of the translation of Pluche. In Nature Delineated, the Prior, 
the chief speaker of the dialogues, explains to the Countess how the 
prodigious fecundity of fish exceeds their inclination to prey upon one 
another, and the Countess replies: 

’Tis manifest, however, that there is a double intention in this Fecundity, in the 
first Place, to preserve the Species, whatever Accidents may happen , and in the 
next, to furnish the surviving Fish with a plentiful and succulent Subsistence 

There is evidence, however, that Goldsmith may have been familiar 
with Pluche as early as 1759 in his first published work, the Enquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning An ever-recurring allusion of Gold- 
smith's, drawn from Buffon’s Eistoire Naturelle, praises the admirable 
qualities of the beaver and the elephant.^® In discussing the necessity that 
a state be permanent in order to insure the proper development of art 
and science, he draws upon Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle^^ for a comparison 
to prove his point. 

But permanence in a state is not alone sufficient, it is requisite, also, for this end 
that it should be free. Naturalists assure us, that all animals are sagacious, in 
proportion as they are removed from the tyranny of others In native liberty, 
the elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an architect; but whenever the tyrant 
man intrudes upon their community, their spirit is broken, they seem anxious 
only for safety, and their intellects suffer an equal diminution with their pros- 
perity The parallel will hold with regard to mankind 

Buffon himself repeats the statement whenever he reiterates one of the 
chief theses of the Histoire Naiurelle, that the variations in the species of 
animals are brought about by many external factors, by food, by climate, 
and by the influence of man.^^ Buffon, however, does not call the beaver 

See A 0 Lovejoy, The Great Chmn of Being (Harvard University Pi ess, 1936), 
particularly chap vii 

Nature Delineated, i, 264 Repeated m Animated Nature, vi, 174-175. 

^Mr R. S Crane has traced the recurrence of the statement m the essays, ^The 
Sagacity of Some Insects,^' and ^^A Comparative View of Races and Nations, in the m- 
troduction to Volume I of Brookes’s Natural History, and in History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature See New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith, ed R, S Crane (Chicago, 1927), 
p 26, n 1. 

Georges Louis LeClerc, Comte de Buffon, **Les Animaux sauvages,” Histoire Naturelle, 
52 vols (Paris, 1785-91), u, 11 

The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed J W M Gibbs, 5 vols. (London, 1885-86), in, 
469-470. 

15 Buffon, ‘Te Castor,” Histoire Naturelle, in, 34-35, ^T’EMphant,” Histoire Naturelle, 
IV, 191, and “Discours sur la Nature des Animaux,” Histoire Naturelle, xxxv, 278-279. 
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an 'architect.” But the translator of Pluche does In fact, the word 
afchitect in reference to the beaver is clearly emphasized in Nature 
Delineated in the dialogue which introduces the account of the building 
of the beaver's dam The Countess enquires of the Prior about an animal 
which IS an “inimitable Architect ” The Prior relates the qualities of the 
field mouse as a builder When the Countess demurs, the Prior tells of 
the porcupine For the third time, the Countess insists that the creature 
she means “is an Architect from its Birth.”^® The beaver as an “archi- 
tect” may, therefore, have come to Goldsmith from Pluche If so, Gold- 
smith was familiar with Pluche as early as 1759 This probability becomes 
greater when it is also known that Goldsmith transferred Pluche's ac- 
count of the building of the beaver's dam to Animated Nature^’^ in prefer- 
ence to a similar narrative in Bufion And the emphasis on the beaver 
as an “aichitect” immediately precedes Pluche's account of the dam 

When Goldsmith undertook to compile his natural history in 1774, 
Pluche became one of the main sources of Animated Nature The list of 
borrowings from Pluche given below is not extensive in actual numbers, 
but each bon owing is fairly long, and some of them, as the narrative of 
the beaver's dam and the account of the hon-ant, run to fourteen hundred 
and to eighteen hundred words respectively. 

Animated Nature Nature Delineated 

Advantages of mountains, from “But to leave these" to 
“fruitless circulation" i, 141-142 

Water mixed with air, i, 368 

The beaver's dam, from “This dike, or causey" to the end of 
the section, iv, 161-167 

The turkey hen, from “ T have heard' " to “ 'from danger'," 

V, 181-183 

Web of house-spider, from “When a house-spider" to “dies of 
hunger," vii, 254-257 

The garden spider, from “The garden-spider," to “seen to 
reside," vii, 257-258 

Gloves from spiders, from “Thus there is no" to “ordinary 
manufacture," vii, 262-263 

The hon-ant, from “The lion-ant in" to “catching its prey," 

VII, 323-330 

The silkworm, from “There are two methods" to the end of 
the chapter, viii, 51-60 

The wasp, from “As soon as the summer" to “described 
above," viii, 97-106 

Nature Delineated, i, 244-245. 

See Animated Nature, iv, 161-167, from “This dike or causey" to the end of the sec- 
tion, which is drawn from Nature Delineated, i, 248-252 


m, 101 
ni, 202-203 

I, 248-252 

I, 189-190 

I, 63-65 

I, 66 

I, 158-159 
I, 145-150 
I, 42-50 
I, 78-88 
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The gnat, from ‘'The gnat proceeds from’’ to “if they be red,’’ 

VIII, 152”156 h 134-137 

The gall insect, from “This animal is furnished” to the end 
of the chapter, viii, 148-150 i, 130-132 

II Goldsmith was heavily indebted to Deiham’s Fhysico-Thcoloqy for 
the introductions to Volumes i, ii, and iv of BrooLcs’s Natural History 
He later transferred to Animated Natuie most of the maicnal bon owed 
from Derham In the introduction to the first volume on quadiupeds, 
Goldsmith discusses the anatomical characteristics of quadrupeds in 
paragraphs 11, 12, 13, and 14 Not only the actual facts m the description 
of the teeth,^® the legs and feet,^^ the heads, and the stomachs^^ of 
quadrupeds, but also the accompanying emphasis upon the ad m liable 
adaptation of those characteristics to the animars needs come from 
Derham. 

In the introduction to the second volume on biicls, paragiaphs 2, 4, and 
9, describing the ways in which the wings, the tails, and the legs and 
feet^^ of birds are adapted to birds' needs are also diawn from Derham, 
Three fourths of the introduction to the fourth volume on insects is 
likewise borrowed from Derham. Paragraph 3 describing the fust class 
of insects, paragraph 4 on the motion of caterpillais,'^® paragraphs 8, 9, 
and 10, on the anatomy of insects, describing the eyes,^"^ fcct,*-^^ and 
wings, paragraphs 12 and 13, which discuss the means of self-preserva- 

Introduction to Brookes, i, xxvm Paragraph 11 From William Derham, Fkystco- 
Theology or, a Demonstrahon of the Being and Attributes of God, from His Woih of Ci cation, 
2 vols (London, 1798), n, 22-33 and note (11) Repeated m Animated Nature, it, 315-316 
Ibid , xxviii-xxix. Paragraph 12 Fiom Derham, n, 215-220 and notes Repeated m 
Animated Nature, ii, 316-317 

^^Ibid, XXIX. Paragraph 13 Fiom Derham, ii, 221, notes (a) and (b), and 227-230 
and notes Repeated in Animated Nature, n, 314-315 

Ibid , Paragraph 14 From Derham, n, 28-32 and notes Repeated in A nimated 
Nature, ii, 317-318 

22 Ibid , II, (xi)-xii Paragraph 2 From Derham, n, 248 and note (d), 246, 247 and note 
(c) The material of this paragraph is also paralleled m the article “Aile ’ m the Encyclo- 
pSdie, I, 21 lb-2 12a See Arthur Friedman, ^^Studies m the Canon and Sources of Oliver 
Goldsmith” (Unpubhshed PhD dissertation, Dept of English, Umveisity of Chicago, 
1938), p 54 Derham is probably the source of the mformalion in the Encydop&die. 

23 Ibid , xiii Paragraph 4. From Derham, n, 250 and note (f), 251 Repealed in Ani- 
mated Nature, v, 8-9. 

Ibid , XVI Paragraph 9. From Derham, ii, 252, note (i) Repealed in Animated Nature, 
V, 12 

23 Introduction to Brookes, iv, vu-vm Paragraph 3 From Derham, ii, 335-336, note (a) 
2® Ibid , vm. Paragraph 4 From Derham, n, 337-338, note (e) 

27 lUd , ix-x Paragraph 8 From Derham, n, 285-288 and notes 

23 Ibid , X. Paragraph 9 From Derham, n, 289-290 and notes 

22 Ibid , Paragraph 10. From Derham, n, 292-294 and notes, especially (g) and (h). 
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lion^° and the procuring of food,®^ paragraphs 14 and 15, which discuss 
various means of reproduction^'^ — all have Derham as a source 

The argument from design m the interpretation of the facts of natural 
history is clearly apparent in Goldsmith^s introductions to Brookes’s 
Natn'ial History^ especially in the passages which are traceable to Derham. 
The long passage from Pluche quoted above also supports the argument 
from design But the emphasis, such as it is in the introductions, is far 
less pronounced than in Goldsmith’s sources The enthusiasm of both 
Pluche and Derham for the admirable adaptation of animals’ parts to 
their needs is modified by Goldsmith When he borrows from these two 
sources, he alters the material in a way which indicates his disinclination 
to subscribe wholeheartedly to the strong teleological emphasis of both 
Pluche and Derham 

Most of the concrete facts of natural history in Derham’s Pkysico- 
Theology are contained in the footnotes. It was Goldsmith’s habit, in 
using Derham, to ignore the text, except for the general topic of discus- 
sion, and to rely chiefly upon the footnotes for concrete information. His 
motives were probably two He thus avoided, perhaps consciously, Der- 
ham’s enthusiastic praise of the wisdom of Providence at the same time 
that he threw into relief the interesting details of natural history which 
the footnotes contained. 

The two examples of Goldsmith’s alteration given below indicate both 
of these motives In the first example, Goldsmith has omitted such 
phrases as ^‘very well adapted to that service,” “a good instance of the 
Creator’s wisdom and design,” “that which deserves especial remark, is 
that peculiar provision,” and others The second example illustrates more 
clearly than the first Goldsmith’s use of Derham’s footnotes. In the 
second passage. Goldsmith has omitted some of the praises of the wisdom 
of Providence contained in the footnotes One should compare Gold- 
smith’s statement on the beaver and the bat with Derham s comments 
in notes (c) and (e) respectively. 


I. 

Introduction to Brookes, i, xxix. 

The heads of Quadrupedes also dif- 
fer greatly from each other, for in some 
they are square and large, suitable to 
their slow motion, food, and abode, in 
others, slender, and sharp, the better 


Derham, Physico-TheoJogy, ii, 221 
It is remarkable, that m man, the 
head is of one singular form; in the 
four-footed race, as various as their 
species In some, square and large, 
suitable to their slow motion, food, and 


30 lUd , XI Paragraph 12 From Derham, n, 299-301 and notes 

31 Ihid , xii Paragraph 13 From Derham, n, 303, note (c). 

32 lUd, xii-xiv. From Derham, n, 310-312, notes (c), (d), (e) and (f), 320-322, notes 
(q) and (r). 
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to fit them for turning up the earth, of 
which the Hog is an instance Some 
Quadrupedes have long necks, and not 
very strong, serving chiefly to carry 
their mouths to the ground, in order to 
feed, m others they are shorter, 
brawney, and strong, as in Moles and 
Hogs, thereby the better to turn up its 
surface, while in general the Quad- 
rupedes that feed upon grass, are en- 
abled to hold down their heads, by a 
strong tendonous ligament, that runs 
from the head to the middle of their 
back, by the help of which, the head, 
though heavy, may be held down a 
long while, without any labour, pain, 
or uneasiness to the muscles of the 
neck 


II. 

Introduction to Brookes, i, xxviii-xxix. 
The legs and feet of Quadrupedes are 
admirably suited to the motion and 
exercises of each animal. In some they 


abode, in othcis, less, slender, and 
sharp, agreeable to Ihcir swifter mo- 
tion, or to make their way to their 
food (a) . 

(a) Thus swine, for instance, who 
dig in the earth for roots and other 
food, have their neck, and all parts of 
then head very well adapted to that 
service 

Derham, ii, 227-230 

From the head pass we to the neck, 
no principal part of the body, but yet 
a good instance of the Creator’s wns- 
dom and design, inasmuch as in man 
it IS short, agreeable to the erection of 
his body, but m the four-footed tribe 
It is long, answerable to the length of 
the legs (a), and m some of these long, 
and less strong, serving to carry the 
mouth to the ground, in others shorter, 
brawny and strong, serving to dig, and 
heave up great burdens (b). 

But that which deserves especial re- 
mark, is that peculiar provision made 
ill the necks of all, or most gianivorous 
quadrupeds, for the perpetual holding 
down their head and gathering their 
food, by that strong tendinous and in- 
sensible aponeurosis or ligament (c) 
braced from the head to the middle of 
the back By which means the head, 
although heavy, may be long held 
down without any labour, pain, or 
uneasiness to the muscles of the neck, 
that would otherwise be weaned by 
being so long put upon the stretch. 

(b) As m moles and swine ^ me 2. 
note (a) 

[Notes (a) and (c) omitted.] 

Derham, Physico-Theology, ii, 214-219 

And what is farther observable also 
is, that the legs and feet are always 
admirably suited to the motion and 
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are made for strength only, and to sup- 
port a vast unwieldy body, as m the 
Elephant, the Rhinoceros and the Sea- 
horse, whose feet in some measure re- 
semble pillars Deer, Hares, and other 
creatures that are remarkable for swift- 
ness, have theirs slender, yet nervous 
The feet of some serve for swimming, 
as the Otter and Beaver, the toes of 
these animals are joined together with 
membranes like those of geese and 
ducks, which is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion that they are designed to live m 
water as well as on land Though toes 
of the foie feet of the Beaver are not 
thus united, because they use them as 
hands The feet of some are made for 
walking and digging, of which the 
Mole IS a remarkable instance, and 
others for walking and flying, as the 
Bat The legs of some are weak, and 
of others stiff and strong, that they 
may traverse the ice with less danger 
The common Goat, whose natuial 
habitation is on the rocks and moun- 
tains, has legs of this kind, and the hoof 
is hollow underneath, with sharp edges, 
so that when become domestic, it will 
walk as securely on the top of a house, 
as on level ground Many are shod with 
rough and hard hoofs, of which some 
are whole, and others are cloven, some 
again have only a callous skin, and 
these are composed of toes which sup- 
ply the place of hands, as m all of the 
Monkey kind Many have only short 
nails, for their more ready and safe 
running, or walking, while others have 
sharp and strong talons, as the Lion, 
and most ravenous beasts to destroy 
their prey. 


exercises of each animal In some they 
are made for strength only to support 
a vast unwieldy body (a), in others 
they are made for agility and swiftness 
(b), in some they are made for only 
walking and running, m others for 
that and swimming too (c), m others 
for walking and digging (d), and m 
others for walking and flying (e). in 
some they are made more lax and weak 
for the plainer lands, m otheis rigid, 
stiff, and less flexible (f) for traversing 
the ice and dangerous precipices of the 
high mountains (g) in some they are 
shod and with tough and hard hoofs, 
some whole, some cleft, in others with 
only a callous skin In which latter it is 
observable, that the feet are composed 
of toes, some short for bare-going, some 
long to supply the place of a hand (h), 
some armed with long and strong tal- 
ons to catch, hold, and tear the prey, 
some fenced only with short nails to 
confirm the steps in running and walk- 
ing 

(a) The elephant being a creature of 
prodigious weight, the largest of aU 
animals, Phny saith, hath its legs ac- 
cordingly made of an immense strength, 
like pillars, rather than legs 

(b) Deer, hares, and other creatures, 
remarkable for swiftness, have their legs 
accordingly slender, but withal strong, 
and every way adapted to their swift- 
ness. 

(c) Thus the feet of the oUer are 
made, the toes being all conjoined with 
membranes, as the feet of geese and 
duck are . . . 

Of the cas/or or heaver, the French 
academists say, the structure of the feet 
was very extraordinary, and sufficiently 
demonstrated, that Nature hath designed 
this animal to live in the water, as well as 
upon land. For although it had four feet, 
like terrestrial animals, yet the hindmost 
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seemed more proper to swim than walk 
with, the jive toes of which they were com- 
posed being joined together like those of a 
goose by a membrane ^ which serves this 
animal to swim with Bid the fore ones 
were made otherwise^ for there was no 
membrane which held those toes joined 
together f and this was requisite for the 
conveniency of this amnia f which 
useth them as hands like a sqiwrcl, when 
he eats Memoirs for a Natural History 
of Animals, p 84 

(d) The motels feet arc a remark- 
able instance 

(e) The wings of the bat arc a pro- 
digious deviation from Nature’s ordi- 
nary way . . . 

(g) The common tame goat (whose 
habitation is generally on mountains 
and rocks, and who dclighteth to walk 
on the tops of pales, houses, etc and to 
take great and seemingly dangerous 
leaps,) I have observed hath the joints 
of the legs very stiff and strong, the 
hoof hollow underneath, and its edges 
sharp The like, I doubt not, is to be 
found m the wild goat, considering 
what Dr Scheuchzer hath said of its 
climbing the most dangcious craggs of 
the Alps, and the manner of their hunt- 
ing it Vide Iter Alpin, in, p, 9 

In these passages from Derham, as well as in the passage from Pluche, 
not every expression of the argument from design has been omitted 
But the tendency to avoid the teleological emphasis of both Pluche and 
Derham is apparent. What Goldsmith thus tends at least to minimize 
in 1763 is almost completely abandoned in 1774. Animated Nature is dis- 
tinguished among other popular natural histories of his time for avoiding 
the argument from design It is true that explicit teleological expressions 
may be found in Animated Nature As has already been noted, Goldsmith 
transferred to Animated Nature much of the material in the introductions 
to Brookes which he had drawn originally from Derham, and with it the 
teleological expressions. But these and any other such expressions are so 
isolated and so lost in the mass of material in Animated Nature that their 
influence is negligible. 

The argument from design was one of the strongest appeals in popu- 
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larized natural history of the eighteenth century That Goldsmith should 
abandon the argument from design m his compilation of natural history 
is the more surprising since four of the sources of A.ntmO'ted IdcitiiTe were 
strongly dominated by a teleological motive These four were Pluche’s 
Nature Delineated, T Pennant’s British Zoology,^ Derham’s Physico- 
Theology, and Jean Swammerdam’s BiUia Naturae in translation under 
the title The Book of Nature, or The History of Insects ^ British Zoology 
was one of the chief sources of Animated Nature, and Swammerdam was 
used fairly extensively “ Other popular natural histories of Goldsmith’s 
time were also dominated by a teleological motive John Ray’s The 
Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation,^’’ Dru Drury’s 
Illustrations of Natural History, George Edwards’ Natural History of 
Uncommon Birds, Griffith Hughes’ The Natural History of Barbados, 
Benjamin Martin’s The Y oung Gentleman and Lady’s Philosophy, Gilbert 
White’s The Natural History and Antiquities of SelborneN’ are all con- 
spicuous for the inquiry into the final causes of the facts of natural 
history in older to demonstrate the wisdom of Providence in the design 
of the creation. By comparison with such works, Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature abandoned almost completely the argument from design as a 
popular appeal to readers. 

Winifred Lynskey 
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Four vols (London, 1768-70) 

^ Translated by Thomas Flloyd Revised by John Hill, M D (London, 1758) 

“ In Animated Nature, Goldsmith turned constantly to British Zoology for descriptions 
of and mformation concerning English beasts, buds, and fish Some of the longer borrow- 
ings from British Zoology are the following 


Ammated Nature 

BrtUsh Zoology 

Stag hunting, iii, 109-112 

I, 34-37 

Enghsh dogs, iii, 285-290 

I, 49-56 

The mole, iv, 93-96 

I, 108-111 

The swallow, v, 346-353 

II, 242-253 

The bustard, v, 194-196 

I, 214-216 

The gannet, vi, 69-74 

n, 479-484 

The pilchard, vi, 326-328 

in, 291-293 

Some of the longer borrowings from Swammerdam’s Book of Nature are the following' 

Animated Nature 

The Book of Nature 

Snails in water, vii, 28-29 

Part I, p 74 

Reproduction of scorpions, vii, 299-300 

Part I, p, 42 

Dragonflies, vii, 318-320 

Part I, p, 98 

Metamorphosis of caterpillar, vin, 27-31 

Part n, 19-20 

Metamorphosis of ephemera, vn, 362-365 

Part I, p iOS-lOS. 

London, 1691 The work went through its twdfth edition in 1759 

Three vols. (London, 1770). 

Four vols in two (London, 1743-51). See the preface. 
Three vols. (London, 1772-82) ® London, 1789. 

*0 London, 1750. 
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EDMUND BURKE AND THE BOOK REVIEWS 
IN DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER 

T he problem of Burke’s anonymous writings in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register has baffled biographers and critics for nearly a century and 
a half Since Burke himself never acknowledged any of these writings, 
and since no conclusive evidence exists to fix their authorship, it is im- 
possible to make use of them with any sense of security. On the other 
hand, since the Register must contain, even at a low estimate, some 
thousands of pages of Burke’s writing, important both intrinsically and 
as our principal record of the early development of his mind, we cannot 
Ignore it Burke’s biographers have about evenly divided themselves into 
those who were willing to take the risk of asserting on their own authonty 
that specific parts of the magazine had been written by Buikc, and those 
who preferred to make no use whatever of the dubious material Thus 
Murray^ boldly assumes that Burke wrote all parts of the magazine from 
1758 to 1791, and constantly quotes expressions of opinion m the maga- 
zine as Burke’s personal expressions ^ Magnus® on the contrary makes po 
direct use of the Registers contents in his biography. Neither those who 
have assumed Burke’s authorship, nor those who have rejected it, have 
ever informed the public concerning the grounds of their judgment. But, 
admitting that certainty is impossible, such evidence as exists to make 
probable Burke’s authorship of parts of the magazine deserves to be 
carefully weighed and analyzed 

Although we do not yet know the full story of Buike’s association with 
the Annual Register, what we do know about it suggests several likeli- 
hoods as to the authorship of certain of the contents Though Burke for 
his own reasons never admitted any association with the magazine, we 
now know beyond question that it was he who launched it successfully 
in 1758, and that he remained its chief editor from that time until at 
least the year 1789.^ We know also that, at the outset of the venture, 
Burke alone contracted with the publishers to write and compile the 
yearly issues, the contract, in Buike’s handwriting, has been discovered, 
and its terms are clear. We have no evidence that any writer other than 
Burke was engaged upon the work before 1766. Receipts have been dis- 

^ Edmund Burke, By Robert Murray (Oxford, 1931) 

' Pp 84 f , 92, 121, 146, 257 ff , 288, 305, 385 f. 

® Edmund Burke By Philip Magnus (London, 1939) 

^ The evidence which concerns Burke^s editorial relation to the Register has been ana- 
lyzed by the present writer m ‘‘Burke and Dodsley’s Annual RegtsterA FMLA, riv 
(March, 1939), 223-245 
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covered which prove that m the years 1761, 1762, 1763, and 1764 Burke 
was paid sums which correspond exactly to the payments proposed in the 
original agreement The receipts are signed by Burke, they specifically 
name the work on the Annual Register ^ and they were made at the times 
which the written contract had proposed These facts suggest, if they do 
not prove, that Burke remained the sole writer of the Register from its 
first appeaiance until the year 1764 In 1766 the first known collaborator 
appears 

At the time when Burke first contracted with the Dodsleys to bring 
out the Register he was a young man in his late twenties, with some 
literary reputation but no visible means of support He had just married 
and was presumably eager to find a means of livelihood, out of the bare 
£100 which the Dodsleys allowed him for bringing out the yearly issue, 
it is not likely that he could spare any part to hire a subordinate worker. 
The compiling of the Register involved a certain amount of drudgery, but 
not more than an energetic young man could manage to bear. Indeed, 
once the magazine was launched, the labor of bringing out the yearly 
issue need not have taken such a worker as Burke more than a small part 
of his time and energy — perhaps an intensive application of two or three 
months out of a year And there is no special reason for believing that 
Burke would have hired a subordinate even when in 1761 he became 
private secretary to William Gerard Hamilton Until Burke entered the 
British House of Commons in the latter part of 1765, there is nothing in 
the external aspect of his career that would prevent us from assuming 
that he was continuing to run the Register single-handed We may call it 
probable, although not certain, that Burke was author of all parts of the 
Register at least up to the issue for 1765, and that it was the increasing 
pressure of his political duties which forced him, toward or in the year 
1766, to engage his first collaborator. 

As regards one department of the magazine, the department of book 
reviews, this bare recital of probabilities does not completely exhaust the 
evidence. The Register did not review many books — not more than four 
or five in an average year — and its announced policy was to review only 
books which it could recommend to the public Since it was undoubtedly 
Burke himself who announced this policy, in the Preface of the first 
issue,® and since it was also he who at least initially carried it out, and 
made the yearly selections, we might expect to find the department of 
book reviews reflecting in a particularly personal way Burke’s lines of 
literary interest If we find on independent investigation that the books 

® The Editor says of the books reviewed “We have observed upon none that we could 
not praise, not that we pretend to have observed upon all that are praise-worthy. Those 
that do not deserve to be well spoken of, do not deserve to be spoken of at all ” 
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reviewed m the Register were books that were in Barkers hands, that he 
in some instances had opinions of them similar to those expressed in the 
magazine, that he was frequently acquainted with their authors, and still 
more frequently with their special lines of interest— if we can establish 
these facts, for an impressive number of the books reviewed, we shall 
have measurably increased the probability that Burke wrote the reviews 

It is the intention of the present study to survey briefly these types of 
evidence as they apply to reviews which appear in the early issues of the 
Register. In general, attention will be paid to reviews which were pub- 
lished before the year 1765, but in some cases there are quite convincing 
hints that Burke was author of reviews in issues as late as 1773, and m 
these cases the hints will be recorded. It is hoped that a sufficient amount 
of evidence exists to make it probable that Burke wrote all the reviews 
up to and including those in the issue for 1765, and at least one or two re- 
views in each issue from 1766 to 1773 There is not a very large body of 
reviews From 1758 through 1765, the Register reviewed in all only forty- 
one books — never more than seven in one year. In the period from 1766 
through 1773 only twenty-seven books were considered, and never more 
than five in one year. There was a steady decrease in the yearly number 
of reviews the Register chose to publish — which in itself might be an argu- 
ment for assuming that an increasingly busy man, like Burke, was con- 
ducting this department of the magazine ® 

1. Evidence of Burke^s acquaintance with books which were reviewed As 
Burke systematically concealed every aspect of his connection with the 
Annual Register ^ it is not surprising if we do not discover him very often 
engaged in the activities of a literary critic. In the years of his secret 
editorial labors, he must have cultivated the acquaintance of authors, 
indulged private enthusiasms for their books, wielded his small power of 
patronage, in the manner of other reviewers Only occasional glimpses of 
such activities have come down to us. The following, however, aie 
suggestive: 

(a) When Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments was published in 
1759, David Hume as a friend of Smith did what he could to get it a 
favorable reception among the London critics. He wrote to Smith on 
April 12 of that year describing his activities: 

Wedderburn and I made presents of our copies to such of our acquaintance as 

® The exact numbers of the reviews in each volume of the Register between 1758 and 
1773 are 


1758 

6 

1762 4 

1766 5 

1770 

3 

1759 

7 

1763 5 

1767 4 

1771 

3 

1760 

6 

1764 4 

1768 3 

1772 

3 

1761 

5 

1765 4 

1769 3 

1773 

3 
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we thought good judges and proper to spread the reputation of the book. I sent 
one to the Duke of Argyle, to Lord Lyttelton, Horace Walpole, Soame Jenyns, and 
Burke, an Irish gentleman who wrote lately a very pretty treatise on the Sublime ^ 

And again on July 28 of the same year: 

I am very well acquainted with Bourke, who was much taken with your Book 
He got your Direction from me with a View of writing to you, & thanking you 
for your Piesent For I made it pass in your Name. I wonder he has not done it. 

He IS now in Ireland ® 

The review of the Theory of Moral Senhments duly appeared in the An- 
nual Register for 1759 (published as was customary, in the spring of the 
following year). 

(b) When Burke’s friend and frequent hostess Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
brought out her Essay on Shakes pear in 1769 its author was supposed to 
be completely unknown. But apparently Burke was in on the secret — 
perhaps as the result of some good professional contacts. Mrs. Montagu 
wrote to her husband in September of that year: 

Mr Burke called on me this morning; he seems in health and good spirits He 
tells me my book is very successful Reynolds the famous Painter laid 5 guineas 
it was written by Mr Warton who wrote the Essay on the Genius and writings 
of Pope, but said at the same time the essay on Shakespear was written with 
more imagination and fire. Reynolds has paid him his five guineas, so dangerous 
it is to guess at Authors when they dont put their names to their works ® 

The book was very favorably noticed in the Annual Register for the year 

(c) In the case of Beattie’s Essay on Truths reviewed in 1771, we hear 
of an interview of Burke’s with the author before the review appeared. 
Beattie wrote in his diary for May 14, 1773: 

Called on Mr Langton, who took me to Mr Edmund Burke to whom he intro- 
duced me Mr. Burke gave me as kind a reception as I ever received from any- 
body He says my postscript is one of the most manly and masterly pieces of 
eloquence he has ever seen 

The Annual Register's reviews of books for 1771 included the Essay on 
Truth, and made specific mention of its postscript as “one of the finest 
pieces of writing we remember to have seen.” We know from other 
sources that Burke took an interest in Beattie’s reputation. On his visit 
to France in the spring of 1773, he defended Beattie in the salons against 
the sneers of the Parisian freethinkers.^^ 

^ Letters of David Eume, ed J Y T Greig (Oxford, 1832), i, 303 
8 Idem, I, 312 For other evidence that Burke took an interest m the book, see James 
Prior, Life of Edmund Malone (London, 1860), p 369 
® Mfs Montagu, her Letters and Friendships, ed Reginald Blunt (London, 1923), I, 224 
Margaret Forbes, Beathe and hts Friends (Westminster, 1904), p 75 f 
C. B Tinker, The Salon and English Letters (New York, 1915), p 68 
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(d) We get an incidental picture of Burke in the role of critic and litei- 
ary promoter m a letter of his old Irish friend Thomas Leland m 1770 
Leland was at that time planning to bring out a History of I ) eland, and 
Burke had both encouraged Leland to undertake it, and had later sup- 
plied him with some important manuscript mateiial Leland wrote Burke 
from Dublin, urging him to assist still further the progress of the work 
I must tell you my scheme, for you may do me a little service I v ish to publish 
two volumes next winter, containing the history of lush affairs from the first 
invasion to the final settlement of the kingdom in the leign of James I, and if 
these should take, to publish a continuation in two vols more I should be much 
obliged to you, if, in some hour of leisure, you would mention this matter to 
your bookseller, and open a treaty for the two vols (each of which will be largei 
than one of Robertson’s Life of Charles, if printed m the same manner,) but with- 
out taking notice of my intention for a continuation My leasons for desiring this 
are, that I have conceived some little dissatisfaction with Johnston, my old 
printer, and you are a person of great figure and consequence, and these fellows 
will think highly of any thing that Mr Burke seems to interest himself in Do for 
Heaven’s sake, puff me, as Charlemont and Flood and Kearney do 

It is obvious from such a letter that its author thought that Burke was 
willing, and able, to take a protective interest in a book of his fnend’s 

(e) There are a number of less explicit references to Burke’s being 
engaged in such critical activities as advising authors or encouraging 
books. When Dodsley was preparing to print his collection of Fables, we 
hear of Burke giving him advice as to typography Burke was one of 
the original subscribers to his friend James Stuart’s Anhqmfies of Athens. 
He sent the new edition of Swift’s posthumous work to Henry Flood m 
Ireland Along with Goldsmith and Johnson, he advised their Italian 
friend Baretti to bring out his Manners and Customs of Italy, which 
Baretti showed them all in manuscript All of these books weic reviewed 
in the Register. 

(f) There are one or two instances of books in which Burke’s interest 
can easily be proved, though we do not find him carrying on any of the 
particular activities of a critic or reviewer In his speeches and writings, 

Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed Fitzwilham & Bourke (London, 1844), i, 223 f 
See also %Ud , 337 f ; m, 441 f 

See a letter of Shenstone in Works of Wtlham Shenstone, 3rd ed (London, 1773), xii, 
323, discussing Dodsley’s projected book ‘‘ Spence, Burke, Lowth, and Melmoth, 
advise him to discard ItaUcks ” Correspondence of Burke, i, 80. 

Baretti wrote to his brother in Italy on September 18, 1766 “If Samuel Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Dr Goldsmith, and others among the leading men of letters and gentle- 
men of this nation do not deceive me, the work should win me an honorable position 
throughout England, and make them all, ladies and gentlemen alike, eager to know an 
author who writes their language as I do ” — ^Lacy CoUison-Moriey, Gtmeppe BaretH 
(London, 1909), p 186. 
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for example, he makes several comments upon Dr. John Brown's Esti- 
mate of the Manners of the Times which was the first book reviewed in 
the first issue of the Register; apparently it had impressed its youthful 
reviewer. Later on Burke took a particular interest in Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England^ and went out of his way in writings and 
speeches to give it praise The Register noticed the Commentaries in two 
separate issues 

(g) There is perhaps one other legitimate means of inferring Burke's 
acquaintance with the books which the Register reviewed. There exists a 
catalogue of Burke's library, compiled when the library was sold after 
his death It lists a number of the books the Register reviewed in exactly 
the edition reviewed, as well as two or three which have Burke's name on 
their lists of subscribers 

2. Evidence of Burke^s acquaintance with the authors of hooks reviewed. 
In a small number of cases the Register's reviews bear what seems to be 
internal evidence of the reviewer's friendly partiality for the authors of 
the books noticed. In these cases it is of some interest that we know that 
Burke himself was well acquainted with the authors concerned. 

(a) Samuel Johnson The best examples of this kind are the reviews of 


See Burke’s Works ^ Beaconsfield ed (London, 1901) i, 457, v, 239, also Cavendish’s 
Debates in the House of Commons (London, 1841), n, 106 
See Works, n, 125, m, 272, xi, 38, 62, 88 

Unfortunately this lists some books that were not in the possession of Burke the full 
printed title of it is A Catalogue of the Ltbrartes of the Late Rt Eon Edmund Burke, and a 
near RelaUve of the late Sir M B Clare, M D There are copies of this catalogue m the 
British Museum and the New York Public Library 

The following items in the catalogue have some sigmficance for the present study 
Except 383 and 561 these are the exact editions which would have been in the Register's 
reviewer’s hands The exceptions illustrate a connection of Burke with the author or book 


31 Baretti’s Travels in Italy, 1769 
33 Brown’s Estimate of the Principles of 
the Times, 1757 

171 Anderson’s History of Commerce, 2 
vol 1764. 

312 Marshall’s Travels in Holland, &c 3 
vol 1772 

335 Plume’s History of England, 6 vol 
1762 

355 Leland’s History of Ireland, 1773 

383 Orme’s Mihtary Transactions of the 
British m Hindostan, some passages 
marked by Mr Burke, 1775 

384 Ossian’s Fmgal, by Macpherson, 1762 

469 Rousseau, Emile, 2 vol. 1762. Rous- 
seau’s Emilius, by Nugent, 2 vol 1763 


476 Shakespeare’s Plays, with Notes by 
Johnson, 8 vol 1765 

522 Webb on Pamtmg, 1761 Webb on 
Poetry and Music, 1769 
547 Priestley on Vision, Light and Colors, 
1772 

554 Swift’s Works, wuth his Life and Notes 
by Hawrkesworth, 6 vol plates, 1755 
561 Sulhvan’s Lectures on the English 
Laws, with a MS Inscription to Burke, 

1776 

617 Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, vol 1, 
Mr, Burke's Subscription Copy, with 
the list of Subscribers and the errata, 
uncut, plates, 1762. 
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Johnson’s Rasselas and of Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare's plays. Both 
these reviews show that they were written by a reviewer who deeply 
admired his author, and indeed who used the Register'^ to fight the 
author’s personal battles, and to confer quite peisonal favois upon him 
The review of Rasselas in 1759, almost certainly by Burke, since it is only 
in the second year of the magazine, drops the following pregnant hint on 
the subject of Johnson’s pension: 

Though the author has not put his name to this work, there is no doubt that he 
IS the same who has before done so much for the improvement of our taste and 
our morals, and employed a great part of his life in an astonishing work for the 
fixing the language of this nation, whilst this nation, which admires his works, 
and profits by them, has done nothing for the author 

And in the review of Johnson’s much-criticized edition of Shakespeare in 
1765 there is even stronger evidence of a wish to give aid to an old friend 
After setting forth at considerable length the difficulties confronting an 
editor of Shakespeare, the Register's reviewer says: 

... we are still of the opinion, that notwithstanding the long delay of the work, 
and his not complying altogether with the expectation of the public, the public 
will be found considerably indebted to him, at least, till it can be proved, that 
the delay and deficiency have been owing to any wilful negligence on his part, 
a charge which it may not be so easy to prove, considering those vicissitudes to 
which, with regard to study, though not discernible, the mind of man is even 
more subject than his body is, with regard to labour, and from which the minds 
of the greatest geniuses are often less exempt than those of the meanest The 
most, we think, that can be said of Mr Johnson on this occasion, is, that he was 
rather rash in promising than backward in pei forming. It is, however, happy for 
the republic of letters that he promised as he did, since, otherwise, we should, 
probably, never have received Shakespeare through his hands. 

(b) Thomas Leland. We have already mentioned Burke’s Irish friend 
Dr. Thomas Leland, in whose History of Ireland Burke had a part Both 
the review of that history and the review of Leland’s Life of Philip of 
Macedon, published in the first issue of the Register, bear internal marks 
of the reviewer’s partiality for his author: in frequent references to him 
as the ^learned author,” in allusions to the high reputation of his previous 
works, in mentions of the expectations naturally raised, and satisfied, in 
the scholarly world by the appearance of any book by Dr. Leland, and 
so forth.2® 

(c) Joseph Baretti, We have also referred above to Joseph Baretti in a 

For evidence of Barkers acquaintance with Leland, see A. P, I. Samuels, Early Ltfe 
of Edmund Burke (Cambridge, 1923), p. 94; Prior’s Life, p. 65; Macknighi’s Life, i, 116, 
Correspondence of Burke, i, 109, Correspondence of Burke and Wtlham Windham (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), p. 3. 
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way that suggests that he might have been a literary protege of Burke 
Both of the Register's reviews of works by Baretti would strengthen that 
conception In the first of them, the review of his Manners and Customs 
of Italy m 1768, full exposition is made of the book’s and the writer’s 
unusual merits— the reviewer’s absorption in the latter topic extending 
to the point of his giving his readers a three-page account of a quarrel 
that had arisen between Baretti and another writer on Italy, all treated 
in a manner which highly favored Baretti. The reviewer also, like Burke, 
felt that Baretti’s mastery of English should recommend him to English 
readers, and leferred to it more than once. “There is perhaps a little,” he 
admitted, 'ht is however but a very little, of the foreign accent, if I may 
use the word, in his writing: But on the whole, for correctness of language, 
and manliness of expression, his work would have done credit to the most 
approved English pen ” Again, he speaks of the '^wonderful perfection he 
has attained in our language.” 

And the later review of Baretti’s Journey from London to Genoa m 1770 
continues in the same vein. Its opening paragraphs begin. 

The author of these volumes (whom we have formerly had occasion to make 
favourable mention of as a writer, from his account of the customs and manners 
of Italy, published m 1768) is a foreigner, nor will the attentive reader want any 
proofs of it Indeed, from the general purity and propriety of the diction, we 
should almost suspect that these little trips in the language were not undesigned, 
but were left by the author as a sort of mark, to prove his title to the work 

We have mentioned the propriety of the diction we must do him the honour of 
owning, that he has attained to that masterly command of the language, that 
would not discredit the very best of our own writers 

The review of the J ourney from London to Genoa, like the review of the 
Manners and Customs, is given first place among the reviews for its year. 

(d) Elizabeth M ontagu. We have mentioned Burke’s attention to the 
first launching of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu’s Essay on Shakespear The 
opening paragraph of the Register's review of that book suggests a similar 
solicitude for the cause of its author. The lady having been a good deal 
ciitidzed for her '^defense” of Shakespeare against foreign critics (many 
English readers feeling that he needed no defense), the chivalrous re- 
veiwer came to the lady’s own defense in a diplomatic and deprecatory 
passage, it is well worth examining as a possible instance of a reviewer’s 
partiality And if the hand of a friend should be found in it, perhaps a 
hint of the same hand might be granted in the earlier review of Lord 
Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead in 1760 — to which collection Mrs. 
Montagu had contributed anonymously three dialogues After admitting 
that some of the dialogues written by Lord Lyttelton himself were lacking 
in dramatic spirit, the reviewer says: 
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However, what little of that kind is wanting in these Dialogues, is abundantly 
made up in the three additional ones, which arc by another hand These arc 
tiuly dramatic, and not inferior to the best dramatic dialogue 

This certainly could be thought of as a bouquet to a charming and in- 
fluential hostess who had ^'discovered’’ Edmund Biiike m the late ’SO’s 
(e) Other writers. These four writers, each treated m two reviews, and 
James Beattie, referred to above, are the best instances of our finding in 
the reviews themselves reasons to believe that Burke used the Register 
to puff personal acquaintances There are of course many other reviews 
of books written by friends of Burke Lord Lyttelton as well as Mrs 
Montagu was an intimate friend when the Dialogues of the Dead was 
reviewed in 1760, and of course still so when the Register leviewed with 
great fulness his Life of Henry the Second in 1767 Burke knew Horace 
Walpole at the time the Register reviewed Walpole’s edition of Vcitue’s 
Anecdotes of Painting in 1762 and his edition of the Life of Herbert of 
Cherbury in 1770, perhaps he knew him as early as 1758 when his Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors was reviewed We have mentioned 
David Hume’s friendship with Burke as a means of introducing him to 
Adam Smith’s Essay on Moral Sentiments; it might also be a reason for 
his interest in Hume’s own History of England We have spoken of his 
giving advice to his friend Robert Dodsley on his collection of Fables 
Dr. Charles Burney, whose History of Music was reviewed in 1773, was 
a fellow member of the Literary Club. 

Inevitably, there are instances where we know that Burke was well 
acquainted with an author, but are not sure that the acquaintance dates 
from a period earlier than the Registers noticing of that author. He knew 
William Warburton at some time,^® was it before the review of the 
Doctrine of Grace in 1762? He knew James Stuart well m 1764, did he 
know him when the Antiquities of Athens was reviewed in 1762?^® When 

There is a slight hint of another such puff m the review of Benjamin Stillingfiect’s 
Miscellaneous Tracts m 1759, where the reviewer says the merit of the work "will make 
everyone wish that learned author otherwise employed than in translation 
^ Their acquaintance began around 1757, and soon became intimate (See Robert Phil- 
limore, Memoirs of Lord Lyttelton^ London, 1845, n, 579, also Pnor^s Life of Burke^ p 65 ) 
A letter of Walpole to George Montagu in July, 1761 — Letters of Eorace Walpole ed 
Mrs Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), v, 86 — says “I dined with your secretary [this refers 
to William Gerard Hamilton] yesterday, there were Garrick and a young Mr Burk, who 
wrote a book m the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that was much admired He is a sensible 
man, but has not warn off his authorism yet— and thinks there is nothing so charming as 
writers, and to be one — he will know better one of these days 
24 Perhaps also for his mterest m a book w^hich attacked some of Hume’s conclusions 
William Tytler’s Enquiry mto the Evidence Against Mary Queen of Scots, reviewed in 
1760. 25 James Prior, Life of Edmund Malone, p 370 

2® Burke’s friend and proteg6, the painter Barry, wrote from London to a friend m 
Ireland, either at the end of 1764 or early m 1765. “At present I am at a kind of journey 
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did he meet Adam Smith in the flesh> Was it as early as 1759?27 Did he 
know Thomas Percy when the Rehques were noticed^-® 

We can perhaps ignore those other writers whom Burke ‘'must have 
known.” He must have known Benjamin Stillingfleet,29 Ferdmando 
Warner, and Francis Sullivan We have no indubitable proof 
3. Evidence of Barkers opinions being parallel to those expressed in the 
REGISTER'S reviews The evidence of authorship which is supplied by 
the quotation of parallel passages is almost always difS-Cult to present 
convincingly Therefore from a good deal of such it will probably suffice 
to treat only three or four illustrative instances 

(a) Opinion of lawyers and legal education. At the time Burke began 
his labors on the Register^ he had very recently made up his mmd to 
abandon the study of law. Apparently he had not given up the study 
without having formed a strong opinion of the narrowness and stupidity 
of the existing methods of legal education, and a rather low estimate of 
lawyers as a group Both opinions, or prejudices, he retained ail his life, 


work for Mr Stewart, Hogarth’s successor, where I am hkely to have a great deal of satis- 
faction This was brought about by your friend Mr Burke ” Works of James Barry 
(London, 1809), i, 15 — Barry also makes reference m another letter, after some mention of 
Burke, “to his friends, Athenian Stewart, to Sir Joshua, to myself, and others” (Works 
of James Barry ^ ii, 538) — We have already referred above to the fact that the copy of 
Stuart’s AnhqmUes of Athens in Burke’s hbrary was a subscription copy, which may 
be another reason for behevmg that Burke knew the author before the book appeared 
Bisset records the fact that Burke and Smith met and conversed {Ltfe of Burke [2nd 
ed ], London, 1800, ii, 428 f ), but he does not say when they first became acquainted 

28 He must have known him at least as early as 1768, when Percy became a member of 
the Literary Club 

29 Burke and Stillmgfleet were both frequent attendants at Mrs Ehzabeth Montagu’s 
salons, and certainly had opportunities to meet (See, for example, a letter of Mrs Montagu 
in 1764 referring to a dinner party to which both were mvited, though Buike could not 
come [Mrs Montagu, her Letters and Frtendshps, i, 89]). A remark of Burke to Boswell 
(Private Papers of James Boswell, ed Scott & Pottle, privately printed, 1928-1934, xiv, 
209) may also be evidence that he was acquamted with Stillmgfleet 

so In the composition of his History of Ireland, Dr Warner made a trip to Dubhn, where 
he applied to the Irish Parliament for permission to use state archives m the compilation 
of his work Burke was at that period resident m Dubhn where he had gone as Hamilton’s 
secretary to act as a political manager of the Irish Parhament If it is accepted as prob- 
able that Burke wrote the review of Ossian’s Fingal m 1761, he very hkely knew Dr 
Warner as early as that, for the review quotes Warner’s opmions on the authenticity of 
Fingal and also describes him ‘‘as an Englishman unbiassed to Ireland, and as an historian 
now compilmg the history of that country ” 

31 As Burke through life mamtamed his acquamtance with several of the professors of 
Trinity College, Dublin, it is quite hkely that he met Sullivan, who became Regius Pro- 
fessor of Law there in 1750 Burke certainly knew him by the year 1776 we have already 
referred to the copy of Sullivan’s Lectures on English Law m Burke’s hbraiy “w/A a Ms 
inscription to Mr Burke ” 
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they appear repeatedly in his mature speeches and writings Part of 
the reason for his feeling is set forth in a passage of his Essay towards an 
Abridgment of the English History, an early and uncompleted work of his: 

Thus the law has been confined and drawn up into a narrow and inglorious 
study, and that which should be the leading science in every welhordered com- 
monwealth remained in all the barbarism of the rudest times, whilst every othci 
advanced by rapid steps to the highest improvement both m solidity and ele- 
gance, insomuch that the study of our jurisprudence presented to liberal and 
well-educated mmds, even in the best authors, hardly anything but barbaious 
terms, ill explained, a coarse, but not a plain expression, an indigested method, 
and a species of reasoning the very refuse of the schools, which deduced the 
spirit of the law, not from original justice and conformity, but from causes foreign 
to it and altogether whimsical. Young men are sent away with an incurable, and, 
if we regard the manner of handling rather than the substance, a very well- 
founded disgust 

And Burke added to this a strong distrust of another illiberal practice of 
legal educators* namely that of putting young men directly to work in 
attorney’s offices without having previously given them a broader back- 
ground of education Boswell’s Journal contains a record of Burke’s 
opinion of this practice: 

Burke said that it was a very bad plan to put a young gentleman who was to 
follow the law first to an Attorney, that considering the law solely as a lucrative 
trade, it might be well to do so, for thus he would form intimacies with Attornies 
and their clerks, and get sure business But that it was very wrong to give 
narrow and contracted notions to men who might one day decide upon the lives 
and properties of the subjects of this Country, nay, arrive at the highest honours 
and have a great sway in the state 

It is not hard to show that the Register's reviewer felt much as Burke 
did upon the subject. The choice itself of William Blackstone’s Discourse 
on the Study of Law to review in 1758 shows the trend of his interest The 
following passage introducing an extract from Blackstone will illustrate 
the reviewer’s and the author’s attitude toward the type of legal appren- 
ticeship already mentioned. The reviewer writes: 

The author has also the following most useful remarks on certain illiberal 
notions and practices with regard to legal education, 

^The evident want of some assistance in the rudiments of legal knowledge, 
has given birth to a practice, which, if ever it had grown to be general, must have 
proved of extremely pernicious consequence: I mean the custom, by some very 
warmly recommended, to drop all liberal education as of no use to lawyers; and 

See Works, ii, 38, Prior’s Life, p 355, and for a more general prejudice against lawyers 
as a class, Works, ii, 124 f, and in, 286 ^ Ibid vii 477. 

Private Papers of James Boswell, xvn, 100, 
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to place them, in its stead, at the desk of some skilful attorney, in order to 
initiate them early in all the depths of practice, and render them more dextrous 
in the mechanical part of the business A few instances of particular persons, 
(men of excellent learning and unblemished integrity) who, in spight of this 
method of education, have shone in the foremost ranks of the bar, have afforded 
some kind of sanction to this illiberal path to the profession, and biassed many 
short-sighted parents m its favour ” 

The passage continues in the same strain for half a page There is a similar 
passage, but m the reviewer^s own words, in the review of Blackstone’s 
Commentanes in 1767. It reads in part as follows: 

In this situation of things, we must owe no trivial obligation to any gentleman 
of abilities equal to the task, who will take the pains to remove any part of the 
obscurity in which our system of laws is involved, and thereby contribute to 
render the whole more intelligible It will increase this obligation, if we reflect, 
that the law has been long looked on as the most disagreeable of all studies , and 
of so dry, disgusting, heavy a nature, that students of vivacity and genius, were 
deterred from entering upon it, and those of a quite contrary cast, were looked 
upon as the fittest to encounter the great diflaculties which attended a science, 
which, however excellent m its principles, lay in such a state of rudeness and 
disorder. 

The review of Francis Sullivan’s Lectures on the Feudal and English Laws 
m 1772 also begins in this vein: 

Until our own times, the science of our common law lay a vast and confused 
heap, from whence, with infinite labour and difficulty, the practicioner at the 
bar only extracted a dry unpleasing knowledge, which, though it might enable 
him to raise his fortune, tended but little to enlarge his mind, few others at- 
tempted a study, which, separated from the interests of a profession, promised 
so little rational, and so little liberal enterment [sic] 

Dr Sulhvan, though he has not the honour of being the first who has led his 
countrymen through a liberal and philosophical road to the study of the laws of 
his country, which undoubtedly is the palm of Judge Blackstone, has the no 
small merit of seconding that idea, and, as far as he has gone, of completing it 

(b) Opinion as to the duties of a Member of Parhament One of Burke s 
best known opinions after he entered politics was that a Member of 
Parliament when he had once been elected was not bound to obey precise 
instructions from his constituents, it was his duty to form his own judg- 
ments upon events. As Burke told the voters of Bristol in 1774. 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men, that of constituents is a weighty 
and respectable opinion, which a representative ought always to rejoice to ear, 
and which he ought always most seriously to consider. But authontahve instruc- 
tions, mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, 
to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his jucig- 
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merit and conscience, —these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor 
of our Constitution 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hostile inter- 
ests, which interests each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, against other 
agents and advocates, but Parliament is a dehberattve assembly of 07ie nation, 
with one interest, that of the whole — where not local purposes, not local pieju- 
dices, ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the general reason of 
the whole You choose a member, indeed; but when you have chosen him, he is 
not a member of Bristol, but he is a member of Parliament 

It is interesting to note how closely this parallels the argument which is 
quoted from Bishop Ellys^s Spinfual and Temporal Liberty of Subjects in 
England, when the Register reviews that book in 1765. 

Monsieur Rapin de Thoyras looked upon it to be a considerable defect m our 
constitution, that the matters to be treated of in pailiament are not cxpiessed in 
the summons, as king John piomised they should, and that members of our house 
of commons have not instructions about them, from the people whom they 
represent, or, if any such instructions be given them, that they are at liberty not 
to observe them The matter of fact, indeed, is true our members of parliament 
are not, by law, obliged either to consult those who have chosen them, nor to 
have any regard to their instructions, farther than they themselves judge them 
to be reasonable, for, though a man is chosen by a particular county or buigh, 
he IS, by law, reputed to serve for the whole kingdom But as these things could 
not be ordered otherwise, as the state of our nation is at present, so some persons 
are far from thinking, with Mr Rapin, that these are circumstances of any 
disadvantage to our constitution. . . 

and Ellys continues to refute Rapin, at great length, in a strain entiiely 
harmonious with Burke’s later utterances 

(c) Opinion of Lord Bolinghroke, Like most of his contemporaries 
Burke was horrified by the irreligious tendencies of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
posthumous works, and the Vindication of Natural Society, Burke’s first 
book published in England, was, as is well known, an ironic attack on 
Bolingbroke’s free thinking. Its preface states very clearly what was 
Burke’s opinion of his opponent: 

I cannot conceive how this soit of writers propose to compass the designs they 
pretend to have in view, by the instruments which they employ Do they pretend 
to exalt the mind of man by proving him no better than a beast? Do they think 
to enforce the practice of virtue, by denying that vice and virtue are distin- 
guished by good or evil fortune here, or happiness heieafter? Do they imagine 

Worhs, n, 96 See also a remark in his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (Worhs, 
IV, 95) “He was the first man who, on the hustings, at a popular election, rejected the 
authority of instructions from constituents, — or who, m any place, has argued so fully 
against it ” See also Worhs, vix, 74, 99; Cavendish Debates, i, 287 f. 
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they shall increase our piety, and our reliance on God, by exploding his provi' 
dence, and insisting that he is neither just nor good^ 

Burke remained of this opinion till the end of his life When he was 
writing on the subject of the French Revolution thirty years later, he 
showed an even stronger contempt and hatred for Bolingbroke, particu- 
larly exulting m the fact that by then his popularity had passed: ''Who 
now reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through? Ask the booksellers 
of London what is become of all these lights of the world ’’ 2 ® And having, 
by some chance, occasion to quote him, Burke took special precaution 
against seeming to honor him by the reference: “I do not often quote 
Bolingbroke, nor have his works in general left any permanent impression 
on my mind. He is a presumptuous and a superficial writer.^’®’' 

There are two reviews in the Register which will indicate how closely 
the reviewer’s opinions, and his manner of expressing them, approximate 
Burke’s. The first is the review of Swift’s correspondence, published in 
1765 The reviewer focuses attention on the inconsistency of Lord Boling- 
broke in writing Swift, September 12, 1724, a long letter, quoted in full, 
which condemns as subversive the work of free-thinkers — a position 
regarded as hypocritical in view of Bolingbroke’s strict injunction to 
Mallet to publish his subversive Philosophical Works, after Bohngbroke’s 
death The letter quoted (with other letters in point printed by the re- 
viewer from the originals) exposes Bolingbroke’s lack of consistency in 
permitting that publication. After seven full pages of such quotation, 
the reviewer comments: 

The publication, however, of Lord Bolingbroke’s works though it leaves him 
without apology, as, whether his notions were erroneous or true, he did what he 
professes he ought not to have done, has eventually done rather good than harm; 
It has shown that the world gave him credit for powers which he did not possess, 
and undeceived those who imagined he had defended Deism, by a senes of clear, 
deep, and solid reasoning* his work is found to be lively, slight, and unconclusive, 
its reputation has declined in proportion as it has been known, and the great part 
of the impression, which was to enlighten the world and enrich Mallet, is now 
rotting unsold in the warehouse. 

The last sentence is strikingly reminiscent of Burke’s contemptuous 
"Ask the booksellers of London what is become of all these lights of the 
world.” 

The other review which treats Bolingbroke is the review in 1770 of 
Thomas Hunter’s Sketch of the Philosophical Character of the late Lord 
Bolingbroke. As that book is itself an attack on Bolingbroke, the reviewer 
expresses his own opinions by his hearty approval of Dr. Hunter’s under- 
taking: 

36 Works, III, 349. Ihd., in, 398. 
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, , . there cannot be a greater service to men than that of exposing the futility 
and falseness of those bold and bad reasoners, who, like the serpent of old, pre- 
tending to raise and ennoble our nature, and to teach us wisdom, carry us away 
from that humble path of simplicity and obedience wheiem it has pleased God to 
permit and direct that poor creature man to look for his salvation 

But the reviewer adds: 

While we give every praise to the intention, and allow the merit of the execution 
of this work, we have still doubts whether these kind of writers, who dignify 
themselves by the style of freethinkers, are not, especially after a time, best 
answered with disdain while the weakness of mankind, and their madness for 
novelty, give a kind of weight to these sorts of works, they seem to call for 
answers, lest a silence on the side of truth should give confidence to falsehood, 
but when the novelty is worn off, the less notice is taken of them, the less they 
are remembered 

This is surely reminiscent of Burke’s protestation that he did not often 
quote Bolingbroke, and had been very little influenced by him 
The reviewer also speaks scornfully of the style of Bolingbroke, which 
Burke had parodied: 

. . . there is, however, a pompousness of phrase, a show and affectation of leain- 
mg, and a sort of glair [sic] of elocution, that seems at least to excuse if not to 
justify the admiration his works once excited 

He also rebukes Dr Hunter for being more tolerant of Bolmgbroke’s 
political than of his philosophical works: 

Our author, with all his zeal against the philosophical or irreligious writings of 
Lord Bolingbroke, seems almost of an opinion with his Loidship in his political 
works, which, however, are fallen nearly into as much disrepute as his philo- 
sophical, and possibly not without reason . . . 

Burke, according to John Morley, ‘Trained his party to understand and 
resist” the political thought of Bolingbroke 

(d) Opinion of Rousseau. Burke’s feelings about Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau were in many respects similar to his feelings about Bolingbroke; and 
they seem to be reflected very similarly in the Register's reviews of Rous- 
seau’s books. His interest in Rousseau, like that in Bolingbroke, was made 
up largely of apprehension and dislike of the subversive elements in his 
philosophy. In the Vindication — though it cannot be proved that Burke 
had read Rousseau at the time it was written®® — we find him arguing 
Rousseau’s own case for a ‘^natural society,” though of course arguing it 
ronically and with the definite purpose of demonstrating its fallacy. After 

Morley, Worh (London, 1921), xiv, 47 

Morley pointed out (JVorhs, xiv, IS f) the nearness in time and also in subject of 
Burke’s Vindication and Rousseau’s Second Discourse Mr Richard Sewall has presented 
more fully the case for beheving that Burke was familiar with Rousseau’s work at the time 
the Vindication was written (See PQ, xvn, 97-114 ) 
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exploring the possibilities and the dangers of these revolutionary ideas, 
It IS hardly thinkable that Burke should have ignored the rising popu- 
larity of Rousseau in England m the years around 1760 The tram of his 
interests, the fact of his being an editor and a book-reviewer, the fact 
of his having been in France when Rousseau’s popularity was at its 
height — all make it almost impossible to imagine that he did not interest 
himself in Rousseau’s books. We have already noted that two copies of 
Emile were in Burke’s library 

Many years later, at the time he was attacking the French Revolution, 
Burke gave quite fully his opinions of Rousseau’s writings Those tend- 
encies which he disliked and suspected in Rousseau, as well as the 
merits which he granted him, were very fully stated It is not possible 
here to quote fully the several pages of that treatment, but the following 
passages are perhaps fair samples of its drift* 

We certainly perceive, and to a degree we feel, m this writer, a style glowing, 
animated, enthusiastic, at the same time we find it lax, diffuse, and not of the 
best taste of composition, — all the members of the piece being pretty equally 
labored and expanded, without any due selection and subordination of parts He 
IS generally too much on the stretch, and his manner has little variety. We can- 
not rest upon any of his works, though they contam observation which occa- 
sionally discover a considerable insight into human nature But his doctrines, on 
the whole, are so inapplicable to real life and manners, that we never dream of 
drawing from them any rules for laws or conduct, or for fortifying or illustrating 
anything by a reference to his opinions They have with us the fate of the older 
paradoxes 

Cum ventum ad verum est, sensus Moresque repugnant, 

Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et aequi . . . ^° 

. It is not that I consider this writer as whoUy destitute of just notions 
Among his irregularities, it must be reckoned that he is sometimes moral, and 
moral in a very sublime strain But the general spirit and tendency of his works is 
mischievous, — and the more mischievous for this mixture, for perfect depravity 
of sentiment is not reconcilable with eloquence, and the mind (though corruptible 
not complexionally vicious) would reject and throw off with disgust a lesson of 
pure and unmixed evil These writers make even virtue a pander to vice . 

. . they [the French who set up Rousseau as a model] infuse into their youth an 
unfashioned, indelicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and lewd- 
ness, — of metaphysical speculations blended with the coarsest sensuality ^ 

The Annual Register's reviews, though they do not manifest the violence 
of feeling which Burke showed after the French Revolution had begun, 
yet give nearly the same picture of Rousseau’s merits and defects. In the 

Letter to a Member of the Natwnal Assembly iv, 32). Idemt 32 f. 

^ Idem^ 31 See also for other expressions of opinions of Rousseau, the ReflecUons on 
the French Revolution {Works, m, 459) Mr Regmald Buehler's unpubhshed Harvard 
dissertation entitled Burke and Rousseau should also be consulted. 
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review of Rousseau’s Letter to Alembert in 1759, the reviewer says* 

None of the present writers have a greater share of talents and learning than 
Rousseau, yet it has been his misfortune and that of the woild, that those of his 
works which have made the greatest noise, and acquired to Ihcir author the 
highest reputation, have been of little real use or emolument to mankind A 
tendency to paradox, which is always the bane of solid learning, and threatens 
now to destroy it, a splenetic disposition carried to misanthropy, and an austere 
virtue pursued to an unsociable fierceness, have prevented a great deal of the 
good effects which might be expected from such a genius A satire upon civilized 
society, a satire upon learning, may make tolerable sport for an ingenious fancy, 
but if carried farther, it can do no more (and that m such a way is surely too 
much) than to unsettle our notions of right and wrong, and lead by degrees to 
universal scepticism 

The review of Emile in 1762 is in part more complimentary, though it 
refers to the defects and dangers of Rousseau’s thinking. It begins* 

To know what the received notions are upon any subject, is to know with cer- 
tainty what those of Rousseau are not In its treatise on the inequality amongst 
mankind, he has shown his man in the natural state, m his Emilius he under- 
takes to educate him 

In this System of Education there are some very considerable parts that are 
impracticable, others that are chimerical, and not a few highly blameable, and 
dangerous both to piety and morals It is easy to discern how it has happened that 
this book should be censured as well at Geneva as m Pans. However, with those 
faults m the design, with the whimsies into which his paradoxical genius con- 
tmually hurries him, there are a thousand noble hints relative to the subject, 
giounded upon a profound knowledge of the human mind, and the order of its 
operations. There are many others, which, though they have little relation to the 
subject, are admirable on their own account, and even m his wildest sallies, we 
now and then discover strokes of the most solid sense, and instructions of the 
most useful nature. Indeed, he very seldom thinks himself bound to adhere to 
any settled order or design, but is borne away by every object started by his 
vivid imagination, and hurries continually from system to system, in the career 
of an animated, glowing, exuberant style, which points everything with great 
minuteness, yet with infinite spirit 

There is, it must be acknowledged, one considerable defect m his judgment, 
which infects- both his matter and his style. He never knows where to stop He 
seldom can discover that precise point m which excellence consists, where to 
exceed is almost as bad as to fall short, and which every stop you go beyond, you 
grow worse and worse. He is therefore frequently tiring and disgusting by push- 
ing his notions to excess, and by repeating the same thing in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. 

Allowing for the fact that thirty years separate the unacknowledged 
reviews from the acknowledged writings of Burke, it must be conceded 
that the parallels of thought are striking. And when the subject and in- 
tent of the Vindication of Natural Society are considered along with the 
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parallels, perhaps the total argument for Burke’s authorship of the 
reviews is strong enough to stand 

4. Evidence of parallels between Burke^s major interests and those re- 
flected in the REGISTER'S reviews. As long as Burke remained the sole 
writer of the Register's reviews, and even afterwards, when he may only 
have been one of those who made contributions to them, we should expect 
to find that the main directions of the reviewer’s interest in picking books 
to review would parallel what we know to have been Burke’s own mam 
directions of interest in the same period 

(a) Political inter ei^ts For example, if Burke were the Registers re- 
viewer, we should expect a considerable emphasis to be given to matters 
connected with politics Actually this is far the strongest emphasis in 
the Registers reviews, and its relative importance mounts steadily during 
the period we are considering. Not only are political and constitutional 
history and law treated with great fulness, as might be explainable 
enough in a magazine like the Register, but very specific problems con- 
nected with the history of Parliament are given an amount of space 
that it is hard to imagine being granted them by any reviewer who was 
not himself a specialist.'^ 

(b) Ireland The reviewer’s interest in Ireland presents a rather similar 
case We are not bound to assume that he was Burke just because he re- 


The Registers review of Adam Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Ctnl Society m 1767 
should be considered in connection 'with the question of Burke’s attitude toward Rousseau 
The reviewer’s own words and a long passage which he quotes from Ferguson parallel 
stnkmgly Burke’s opmions of the theory of Natural Society. 

The followmg reviews give evidence of their author’s rather special interest m politics, 
constitutional history, and law 


1759 Blackstone’s Discourse on the Study 

of Law 

Leland’s Life of Philip of Macedon 
(contammg a four-page extract on 
the Greek constitution) 

Warner’s Memoirs of Thomas More 
(containing the extract already 
cited on More’s defiance of royal 
power in the name of the House of 
Commons) 

1760 Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon 
Robertson’s History of Scotland (with 

a four-page extract on the Scotch 
feudal constitution). 

Wallace’s Laws of Scotland, 

1761 Hume’s History of England (extract 

on its constitutional bearings, and 
reviewer’s comment on the ex- 
tract) 

1763 Letters of Henry, Earl of Clarendon 


Warner’s History of Ireland (^Mth 
Remarks on the early Insh consti- 
tution) 

Grey’s Delates of the House of Com- 
mons 

1765 EUys’s Liberty of Subjects in England 

1767 Lyttelton’s Life of Henry the Second 

(three extracts treating the consti- 
tutional aspects of feudahsm). 
Blackstone’s Commentaries 
Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society 
Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and Pun- 
ishment 

1768 Blackstone’s Commentaries 

1771 Dalr 3 nnpie’s Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland ("with five pages of 
extracts descnbmg constitutional 
cnses in the reign of James H). 

1773 SuUivan, Lectures on the Feudal and 
English Laws, 
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viewed Irish authors and books upon Ireland.^® But when his levicws con- 
tain notable parallels to Burke’s highly specialized interest in Irish anti- 
quanamsm, there is much better reason for believing that the reviewer 
may have been Burked® 

(c) Aesthetics. Burke’s first thoroughly successful book had been his 
work on the Sublime and Beautiful, In the Register's department of book- 
reviews similar lines of interest are not lacking, though reviews of books 
m the field of the fine arts are neither extremely numerous nor extremely 
enthusiastic They are largely confined to the early years of the Register 

(d) Other directions of Interest, We may note m the icviewcr an interest 
in commerce surprising in a magazine writer of his period, and an in- 


The following reviews may be noticed, however, as being cither by Irishmen or 
about Ireland 


1758 Leland’s Phthp of Macedon 
1760 Webb’s Beauties of Painting 

1762 Webb’s Beauties of Poetry. 

1763 State Letters of Henry ^ Earl of Claren- 

don, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(with extracts of letters on tlie 
affairs of Ireland) 

Warner’s History of Ireland 

1764 LelandPs Christian Revelation 


1765 Swift’s Works (with a long extract 
relating to English treatment of 
Ireland) 

1771 Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain 

and Ireland 

1772 Sullivan’s Lectures on Feudal and Eng- 

lish Laws 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland 


Burke’s hfelong interest in early Irish customs, law^s, and language may easily be 
illustrated from Prior’s Life, p. 268, Bisset’s Life, n, 249 f , the Letters of David Hume, 
ed Greig (Oxford, 1932), i, 400, the Private Papers of James Boswell, xvii, SI, 89-90, the 
Works of James Barry, i, 266, 445, or Burke’s own Works, vi, 299 The reviewer shows 
various aspects of the same antiquarian interest m the following reviews 


1760 [Maepherson’s] Ossian’s Fmgal (with 
a six-page discussion of the merits 
of the “Celtic Homer,” comment 
on the question whether he was an 
Irish or a Scotch bard, comment on 
the accuracy of his pictuie of an- 
cient Irish customs) 

1763 Warner’s History of Ireland (a seven- 
page review dealing m detail with 
laws, customs, and manners of the 
earliest penod of Irish historic and 

The following should be noted 
1760 Webb’s Beauties of Painting 
1762 Webb’s Beauties of Poetry 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 

The six-page review of Anderson’s 


pre-histonc times) 

1766 Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaur ata 
(a seven page review of this study 
of Celtic antiquities) 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland (twelve 
page review, entering into the de- 
tails of the earliest period of reliable 
Irish history Burke’s own discov- 
ery of new manuscript material m 
this field IS alluded to) 


1763 Stuart and Reveit’s Antiquities of 

Athens, 

1764 Algarotti’s Essay on Painting 
1773 Burney’s History of Music 


History of Commerce is given first place m the 
Registers reviews for 1764 We know that Burke was deeply absorbed in the study of com- 
merce at about this time (Works, n, 87 ) 
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terest in India certainly suggestive of Burke, and with these we may 
break off our senes of parallels. 

5 Evidence of style It may seem remarkable that we have not hitherto 
raised the question of literary style. It is not in this instance an unim- 
portant question On the contrary, it probably has been the determining 
reason that biographers such as Mr. Murray have felt justified in ascrib- 
ing to Burke many parts of the Annual Register. The book reviews in 
general '‘^sound like” Burke, and perhaps that is the very strongest evi- 
dence we have that they are his 

Judgments of style, even when we can assume them to be highly ac- 
curate, depend upon incommunicable feeling In the case of a writer like 
Burke, who has very few noticeable personal marks or mannerisms about 
his writing, explanations of how any given reader arrived at his feeling are 
almost sure to remain unconvincing. Yet two minor observations relating 
to style may be made. The first is that there is an unmistakable and 
steady improvement of the reviewer’s style between the first issues of the 
magazine in the 50’s and those of the late 60’s and early 70’s. The reviews 
not only increase in length and comprehensiveness with the years, they 
gam in originality and sureness of expression. Since we know with aU but 
complete certainty that Burke was the writer of the first few years, it is 
natural to take the reviewer’s steady progress toward maturity as evi- 
dence that the reviewer did not change his identity. 

There is, moreover, one conspicuous interruption to the reviewer’s 
steady improvement One single review, that of Crantz’s History of 
Greenland in 1766, is stylistically so different from all the other reviews 
of the early years of the magazine that it would seem to be almost certain 

Two reviews reflect this interest 
1764 Orme’s Military Transactions in Indostan 
1766 Holwell’s Historical Events Relative to Bengal, 

Burke’s interest in India was years m advance of that of most of his countrymen (cf 
Bisset’s Life of Burke, i, 63) Burke later showed a thorough fanulianty with Holwell 
{Works, IX, 396-493), quoting passages from the Histone Events three times m the course 
of the Hastings trial {Idem , 384r-385, 389, 391) Orme’s history was m Burke’s hbrary, 
^%ith some passages marked by his own hand ” 

In the course of this study I wrote to Mr Murray to ask him whether he had any 
evidence besides the internal evidence of style for ascnbmg so many of the reviews to 
Burke. His reply read m part. “I am afraid I have no evidence to offer you that Burke 
wrote the reviews m the ‘'Annual Register,’ though I am perfectly convmced that he did 
so. After ail, what can be stronger than the internal evidence? Edmund Burke is written 
all over them ” Other biographers and critics of Burke have presumably found themselves 
in Mr. Murray’s dilemma, at least they have frequently enough made ascriptions of 
specific reviews to Burke without citing any external evidence See Pnor’s Life, p 65, 
MacKmght’s Life, i, 33, 116, 235, also E J Payne’s Select Works, i, 237, 243, 249, 277, 
339, 377. 
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that it was not written by the same peison who wrote the others. Its 
diSuseness (spending over eighteen pages on tins comparatively insignifi- 
cant book), its lack of organization, its mechanical differences from the 
other reviews (such as the practice, indulged in nowhere else, of embody- 
ing long quotations from the author in the leview without any use of 
quotation marks) — all these, not to mention actual incorrectnesses of 
language, make it quite impossible to think it written by the previous 
reviewer, whether or not that was Edmund Burke 

The date of the Crantz review is of course significant. If it was the 
pressure of Burke’s career in Parliament which first forced him to dele- 
gate a part of the responsibility for editing the Reg'H>kr, this is precisely 
the time at which that pressure would make itself felt Do the crude- 
nesses of the review indicate that Burke at just this time was bieaking 
in a new worker — or perhaps trying a new worker who proved incompe- 
tent and yielded to another? That only one review is thus exceptional 
in style points to a single author elsewhere, and naturally the one who had 
contracted to do the work, Edmund Burke. 

Our case for Burke’s authorship of the Registers reviews must be 
broken into two parts at the year 1766.^^ Up to that year we have no 
reason to doubt that Burke was writing the magazine single-handed In 
that year we find both external and internal evidence that a new writer 
had begun to take part. Or, putting this in terms of the reviews alone, we 
may say that the forty-one reviews that appeared in the issues from 1758 
to 1765 are very probably Burke’s, and the twenty-seven which appeared 
in the issues from 1766 to 1773 are less probably Burke’s, 

Burke wrote years later m the Letter to a Nolle Lord ‘The first session I sat in parlia- 
ment, I found it necessary to analyse the whole commercial, financial, constitutional, and 
foreign interests of Great Britain and its empire A great deal was then done, and more, 
far more, would have been done, if more had been permitted by events Then, m the vigour 
of my manhood, my constitution sank under my labour Had I then died (and I seemed 
to myself very near death), I had then earned for those who belonged to me, more than 
the Duke of Bedford's ideas of service are of power to estimate ” 

As usual, the date can be only approximate Burke became secretary to the Marquis 
of Rockmgham in July of 1765, and entered the House of Commons in December of that 
year, it is possible that he realized at once that he would need another worker on the 
Register and engaged one in 1765. But it is shghtly more probable that, still needmg his 
salary from Dodsley, or perhaps unsure of his position as Rockingham^s secretary, Burke 
did not make any change m the Register's arrangements until the pressure of his duties 
had shown him it was absolutely necessary. The Annual Register for 1765, which normaEy 
would have appeared in the Spring of 1766, was considerably delayed in coming out, for 
which its Preface apologized. The issue for 1766, contammg the questionable review of 
Cranz’s History of Greenland, is more likely to have been the first to contain the work of a 
collaborator. Dr, Donald Cross Bryant, who has presented valuable evidence concerning 
the matter in his Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends (Washington University Studies, 
St. Louis, 1939, p 292 ff ) puts the first serious collaboration in the year 1767, which would 
of course be the calendar year in which the Register for 1766 was pubhshed. 
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There are half a dozen of the reviews in the latter period in which 
Burke’s authorship is supported by evidence full enough or striking 
enough to be almost completely convincing These may be listed here, 
along with the types of evidence that connect them with Burke: 


1766 Letters of Swift Ed JohnHawkes- 
worth. 

(Parallels to Burke’s opinions 
of Bohngbroke, striking verbal 
parallel to Burke’s acknowl- 
edged writing ) 

1768 Manners and Customs of Italy By 

Joseph Baretti 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Baretti, acquaintance with 
this book m manuscript; a 
copy in his library, indications 
in the review of a disposition 
to puff, interest in ‘‘charact- 
ers” as a literary genre ) 

1769 Essay on Shakespeare [By Eliza- 

beth Montagu ] 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Mrs Montagu , with this book, 
copy in his library, indications 
in review of a disposition to 
puff) 


1770 Journey from London to Genoa, 

By Joseph Baretti 
(Burke’s acquaintance wnth 
Baretti, mdications in the re- 
view of a disposition to puff ) 

1771 Essay on Truth By James Beat- 

tie 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Beattie, with this book, strik- 
ing parallel between review 
and Burke’s known opinion of 
the book ) 

1772 History of Ireland, By Thomas 

Leland 

(Burke’s acquaintance wnth 
Leland, with this book, copy 
in his library , parallels to 
Burke’s interest m Ireland and 
Irish antiquities, mdications in 
review of a disposition to puff.) 


These reviews might be ranked with those appearing m the first eight 
years of the Register, and called very probable instances of Burke’s author- 
ship. There are between 1766 and 1773 eight other reviews which though 
less striking cases may still be called probable. These are: 


1766 Historical Events of Bengal, By 

J. Z. Holwell 

(Parallels to Burke’s interest 
m India, Burke’s [later ?] ac- 
quaintance with this book ) 

1767 Life of Henry the Second By 

George, Lord Lyttelton. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Lyttelton, parallels to Burke’s 
political opinions and inter- 
ests.) 

Commentai ies on the Laws of Eng- 
land By WiUiam Black- 
stone. 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 


Blackstone, with this book, 
parallels to Burke’s opinions 
on law and lawyers, to his 
pohtical opinions ) 

Essay on Civil Society By Adam 
Ferguson. 

(Parallels to Burke’s opinions 
on natural and civil society, 
copy in Burke’s library.) 

1768 Commentaries on Laws of Eng- 
land, By Wilham Black- 
stone 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Blackstone [^], with this book; 
parallels to pohtical opinions ) 
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1770 Character of Lord Bolingbroke By 

Thomas Hunter. 

(Parallels to Burke's opinions 
of Bolingbroke ) 

1771 Memoirs of Great Britain and 

Ireland ByJohnDalrymple 
(Parallels to Burke’s political 
opinions, to his interest m Ire- 
land ) 


1772 Feudal and English Latvs By 
Francis Stoughton Sullivan 
(Buike’s acquaintance with 
Sullivan [?], with this book 
[later?], copy in his library 
[later?], parallels to his opin- 
ions on law and lawyers, paral- 
lels to his political interests ) 


It is scarcely wise to claim as probable any reviews with less evidence 
than these. The review of Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaioata m 1766 
may reflect Burke^s interest in Irish antiquities, the review of Walpole’s 
Life of Herbert of Cherhury in 1770 may reflect an acquaintance with the 
author, the review of Burney’s History of Music in 177vl may reflect an 
acquaintance with the author or an interest in aesthetic subjects But 
such hints are too slight for grounded argument 

We can say as a conclusion of our study: that Burke all but certainly 
wrote the reviews of the first three or four years, that he very probably 
wrote the reviews up to and including the year 1765 — or at least there 
is a good deal of evidence for the assumption and none against it, after 
1765 he very probably wrote specific reviews, but it is hard to prove he 
wrote all that appeared; specific probable cases occur until the issue for 
1773, after which there is no clear evidence, and the probability dimin- 
ishes steadily, from the pressures of Burke’s political career 

Thomas Wellsted Copeland 
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HEINE’S SYNAESTHESIA 


I 

T he phenomenon of synaesthesia has been much studied in recent 
years, both on its psychological and on its literary side ^ In the strict 
scientific sense, it consists in the arousing, by the stimulation of one 
sense, a concomitant sensation in another Thus the man who always 
felt a pain in a certain tooth when a soprano sang off-key^ was a genuine 


1 Of the considerable literature on the subject, the following works have proved most use- 
ful m the present study 

Anschutz, Georg, Kurze Etnfuhrung in du Farhe-Ton~Forschung (Leipzig Akadem 
Verlagsges , 1927) 

Argelander, Annehes, Das Farbenhoren und der synaesthettsche Faktor der Wahrnehmung 
(Jena G Fischer, 1927) 

Downey, June E , ^‘Literary S 5 aiaesthesia,’* Journal of Philosophy ^ Psychology, and Set- 
enttfic Methods, ix (1912) 

Erhard t-Siebold, Erika von, Synaesthesien in der engltschen Dichtung des 19 Jarhhunderts 
Em asthetisch-psychologischer Versuch, diss , 1919 {ESt, Lm) 

'‘Harmony of the Senses m English, German, and French Romanticism,’^ PM LA, 

XLVii (1932), 577-592 

Fischer, Otokar, "tfeber Verbindung von Farbe und Klang Erne literar-psychologische 
Untersuchung,” Zettschr f Aesthehk und allgem Kunstwtss , n (1907), 501-534 

"E T A Hoffmanns Doppelempfindungen,” Archvo , xxm (1909), 1-22 

Katz, Moritz, "Die Schilderung des musikahschen Emdrucks bei Schumann, Hoffmann 
und Tieck Psychologisch-statistische Untersuchungen,” Zettschr f angewandte Psy- 
chologie, V (1911), 1-53 

Margis, Paul, "Die Synaesthesien bei ETA Hoffmann,” Zettschr f Aesthehk u allgem 
Kunstwiss , v (1910), 91-99 

S^alen, Victor, "Les synesth^sies et I’^cole symbohste,” Mercure de France, xlii (1902), 


57-90 

Stock, Heinz-Richard, Dte optischen Synaesthesien bet E T A Hofmann (Munchen 
Muller & Steimcke, 1914) 

Wehofer, Friedrich, " ‘Farbenhoren’ (chromatische Phonopsien) bei Musik, Em Beitrag 
zur Psychologic der Synopsien auf Grund eigener Beobachtungen,” Zettschr f angew 
Psychologte, vii (1913), 1-54 

Weliek, Albert, "Beitrage zum Synasthesie-Probiem,” Archtv f d gesamte Psychologte, 
Lxxvi (1930), 193-201. 

"Zur Geschichte und Kritik der Synasthesie-Forschung,” thid , ixxix (19ol), 


"Das Doppelempfinden im abendlandischen Altertum u im Mittelalter, tmd , 

Lxxx (1931), 120-166 

^‘Der Sprachgeist als Doppelempfinder,” Zettschr f Aesthehk u allgem Kunstmss , 


XXV (1931), 226-262 . , , , - 

"Renaissance- und Barocksynasthesie,” Deutsche Vterteljahrsschrtfi, ix (1931j, 

534-584. 

“Das Doppdempfinden un 18 Jahrhundert,” thd , xiv (1936), 75-102 

2 Katz, of. cit , 2 
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synaesthetic In such simple forms, modern investigators have shown, ^ 
synaesthesia is a psychological “Urphanomen’’ and can be traced back 
to prehistoric times, though it became an object of scientific attention 
only with Newton’s Opkcks in 1704. 

As a phenomenon m literature, however, synaesthesia has hitheito 
been defined less rigorously"^ Instead of concomitant scmahojis of dif- 
feient kinds, the concomitance of an actual sensation with the memory 
of a different sensation, i e with an idea, has been recognized the poet 
hears a sound and thinks (not sees) a color to go with it I should prefer 
to call this pseudo-synaesthesia, since it is a combination of “Emp- 
findung” and ^^Vorstellung” rather than a true “Doppelempfindung ” 

It may be that rigorous distinction, however desirable, is not feasible in 
this field. On the basis of literary records, it is probably impossible, as 
Segalen points out,® to draw a hard and fast line between cases where the 
secondary sensation is so vividly objectified as to be indistinguishable 
from real perception, and, at the other extreme, cases where the sensa- 
tion-echo IS a mere figment of thought, a pallid idea. The distinction 
between a genuine synaesthetic and a mere “associator” may after all 
be a matter of degree of intensity Most of what passes for synaesthesia 
in literatuie is probably simply vivid reproduction® Stiictly speaking, 
we could not be sure, unless we were able to subject the poet to a 
laboratory test, whether his synaesthesias were spontaneous and real, or 
were lifelike ^^Vorstellungen,^’ or were deliberate analogies and technical 
expedients In the work of an imaginative writer, one cannot be sure 
what is his own experience.^ The literary tradition into which he is born, 
the stock of poetic pictures and concepts he finds ready to his hand, must 
be reckoned in, especially in the case of a poet like Heine, who was the 
heir of the German Classicists and early Romanticists. 

Granted, however, the impossibility of an ultimate answer, the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of Heine’s synaesthesias is worth pursuing as far 
as we can pursue it, for the light it sheds on his stylistic methods and his 
poetic character. 

A new richness in the poetic expression of sensory experience is mani- 
fest in the Romantic literatures of western Europe, above all in German 
Romanticism. Practically all the Romantic writers, from Wackenrodcr 
to Eichendorff, provide evidences of it. The Romantic emphasis on the 
all-round development of the creative individual, the enthusiasm for the 

3 WeUek, Zeitschr.f AestheHh (1931), 226, S6galen, op cit , 59 

' E.g., WeUek, Archh (1931), 327, Erhardt-Siebold, PULA, XLvn (1932), 581 

^ Op. cit , 62 f ® Katz, op. c%t., 2. 

^ Cf. the case of Gottfried KeUer’s alleged ‘Tarbenkoren,’’ cited by Fischer, Zeitsckr. 
f Aesthehk (1907), 505 
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arts, especially music, and the desire to break down the barriers between 
them; the general urge toward synthesis that revealed itself in the many 
Romantic coinages in sym-; the enhancement of the life of the senses, the 
discovery of ever new refinements and blendings of them; the effort of 
Romantic critics to reach ever subtler shadings in the communication of 
aesthetic experience — all these tendencies of the age promoted the re- 
coiding of synaesthetic phenomena. There was hardly a Romanticist 
who did not cultivate several arts, and some of them, notably ETA. 
Hoffmann, were multiply gifted geniuses ^ But it was not even requisite 
to be thus gifted; by the time Heine began to write, late in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, literary synaesthesia had become well 
established as a tradition or fad which anyone could imitate, even with- 
out inner necessity or experience ® And it would have been strange indeed 
if the impressionable, changeful Heme had remained unaffected 

The fountain-head of these ^‘tonende Farben und leuchtende Klange” 
was Tieck, and beyond him in turn stand Heinse and Jakob Bohme 
With his love of misty emotions, his half-lights and half-tones and twilight 
transitions, Tieck would seem to possess the ideal ^^Anlage ’’ And in fact 
the evidence goes to show that he was a real ‘‘Synaesthetiker,’’ subject to 
concomitant sensations of light and sound. A good many of his specific 
perceptions (there is no proof that they were not his), such as ''u^’ as a 
^^dark’’ sound (to which his gloomy poem Die Zeichen tm Walde is at- 
tuned), of the flute as ^^blue” and the trumpet as “red’’ (m his poem 
Musik), and his remarks on the “stream” of music (in the essay Die 
Tone) are all confirmed by modern scientific experimentation 
E T. A. Hoffmann, the most many-sided of Germans, the ideal of the 
Romantic “Allkunstler,” was in every period of his career poet, composer, 
and sketcher, and in others in addition painter, conductor, and stage- 
manager and technician.^2 His musical, pictorial, and literary gifts sup- 
plemented each other as channels of expression, and their phenomena 
seem often to have merged m him in synaesthetic fashion. Not only 
because of his indubitable gift in the fields of music and pictorial art, but 
because the observations in his works and, even more significant, his 
letters, tally with those of modern investigators,^^ we may regard Hoff- 
mann as a true synaesthetic. 

There is every reason to believe that his own experiences are conveyed 

8 Cf Herbert Gunther, KUnsterhsche Doppelbegabungen (Munclien Heimeran, 1938), 
11 » Cf Fischer, Archv (1909), 2 

Cf Fischer, ZeiUchr.f Aesthchh (1907), 534 

See the results of Argelander, Katz, and Wehofer, also Fischer, ZeUschr.f AestheUk 
(1907), 526 f Gunther, Doppelbegabungen^ 77 ff 

13 E g , Fischer, ArcUv (1909), 7, Margis, op. mt , 91 ff , Stock, op , 11 f , 19 f 
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through his Kapellmeister Kreisler, who wears a coat of a startling ''Cis- 
moir' color, mitigated by a collar of "‘E-durfarbe/’^*^ and earnestly as- 
sures us: ‘'Es ist kein leeres Bild, keine Allegorie, wenn der Miisiker sagt, 
dass ihm Farben, Dufte, Strahlen als Tone erscheinen und er in ihrer 
Verschlmgung ein wundervolles Konzert erblickt’’ (Ho i, 433) In a 
confession that bears every mark of truth, he relates: 

Nicht sowohl im Traume als im Zustande dcs Delinercns, dcr dcm Einsclilafen 
vorhergeht, vorzuglich wenn ich viei Musik geliort habe, fmdc, ich einc IJberein- 
kunft der Farben, Tone und Dufte Es kommt mir vor, als w^enn alle auf die 
gleiche geheimmssvoUe Weise durch den Lichtstrahl crzeugt wuiden und dann 
sich zu einem wundervollen Konzert vercimgen mufitcn — Der Du ft dei dunkel- 
roten Nelken wirkt nut sonderbarer magischer Gewalt auf mich, unwiilkurlich 
versmke ich in einen traumerischen Zustand und hore dann wie aiis weiter Feme 
die anschwellenden und wieder verfliessenden tiefen Tone dcs Bassetlhorns 

On the whole, Hoffmann's synaesthesias possess a more definite visual 
and corporeal quality than Tieck's evanescent “Doppelempfindungen"; 
richer and more vivid, they give an even deeper impression of authentic- 
ity. 

That Heine felt the influence of these two great predecessors and of the 
literary tradition they had established, cannot be doubted. To be sure he 
writes, in his Paris period, disdainfully of those Schellingian “Fasel- 
hanse" who, like whirling dervishes, pivot about their own subjectivity 
until they see the invisible and hear the inaudible, ‘Tis sie Farben horen 
und Tone sehen But this does not acquit him of indulging in such 
antics; it only raises the suspicion that he did so without inner conviction. 
Had synaesthesia been merely a state of menial confusion and giddiness, 
it would never have interested him, for his art is eminently self-possessed. 

Heine's sensory equipment was of a high order. Extraordinarily, 
nervously sensitive, he might be said to have lived by moments and the 
perceptions they brought him, hence he was a person of endless contra- 
dictions, and the great forerunner of modern impiessionism. In his con- 
sciousness, brightly colored visual impressions competed for attention 

Hoffmann^s Samthche Werkcy histor -krit Ausg von C G von Maassen (Munchen u 
Leipzig Muller, 1912 ff.), i, 387 (this edition is hereafter cited as “Ho ” m the text) Cf 
the synaesthesias of other musicians, e g , Liszt to his Weimar orchestra “0 bitte, meine 
Herren, em bisschen blauerl” or “Das ist em tiefes Violett, ich bitte, sich danach zu 
richtenr* (Neue Berhner Mus^bzeitung, Aug 29, 1895), and similar sayings by Hans von 
Bulow and Schumann. 

Ho I, 66. Cf also “Faiben, Dufte, Strahlen als Tone,” ibid , i, 433, the triple synaes- 
thesia of color, sound, and fragrance (Werke, ed Ellmger Bong, xiv, 105), and the ex- 
amples given by Margis, op cit , 93 ff , and Fischer, Archiv, 15 ff. 

Heinrtch Heines Samthche Werke, hrsg, v Ernst Elster (Leipzig Bibliog Inst , 
[1887-1890]), IV, 287. All subsequent references for Heine are to this edition. 
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with complex auditory and poignant olfactory ones. For him, as for Hoff- 
mann/^ smell was an important sense, ^^ubelriechend” is one of his 
characteristic adjectives. He uses odors for their ^^Stimmungswert’^ they 
recall persons and situations to him,^® he speaks of “parfiimierte Erin- 
nerungen,^’ and sums up his life by saying: 

Ich habe gerochen alle Geruche 
In dieser holden Erdenkuche (i, 416) 

He recalls the “faulen Schellfischseelenduft” of Hamburg traders, and 
the Cologne dialect, “eine Mundart, die wie faule Eier klingt, fast riecht” 
(vii, 487) — cases of strong olfactory association, rather than of syn- 
aesthesia in the strict sense 

Heine was, moreover, of a decidedly visual type of mind, not to say 
visionary. Like Tieck, he was readily stimulated by, and to, visual sensa- 
tions A late but revealing hint of this is his complaint to visitors in Paris 
m 1850 that he must now dictate, instead of doing his own writing as he 
was wont, he has counted on his eye as well as his ear, for German, he 
says, is a plastic language, and he thinks it significant that the German 
calls comprehension “Einsicht,’’ the Frenchman, ^^entendement.’’^® 

This visual endowment would help to qualify Heine as a synaesthetic, 
for a visual '^Veranlagung’’ is generally considered by modern investi- 
gators to be of primary importance. ^Tarbenhorer,^^ like Tieck, for 
example, are, according to Argelander,^® simply high-grade visualizers. 
The commonest form of synaesthesia is synopsy, i e., the stimulation of 
the visual sense by some other (auditory, olfactory, tactile, or gustatory) 
primary stimulus. The commonest variety of synopsy, in turn, is chro- 
matic (Farbenhoren, audition coloree). 

Another indispensable prerequisite for true synaesthesia is a highly 
developed receptiveness to tone-impressions, an unusual sensitivity to 
music. Investigators have found that ‘^color-hearers” were invariably 
very musical persons (though not necessarily trained musicians) On 
this count, Heme's qualification as a synaesthetic is not so clear That he 
had a fine sense for rhythm and melody in language is obvious to any 
reader, but how much music meant to him is hard to say. One of his most 
striking traits as a boy was a hypersensitivity to noise, which for him in- 

E g , “Blamen und Bluten dufteten um dm her, und ihr Duft war wie herrlicher Gesang 
von tauskd Flotenstnnmen^’ (Ho i, 243), ‘^der Geruch, den sie [die Blumen] verbreiteten, 
stieg aus ihren Kelchen empor m leisen, hebhchen Tonen» , 298), “die wunderbare 
Musik des Gartens tonte zu ihm heruber und umgab ihn imt sussen hebhchen Duften 

{tUd , 300) . « /-D 1 Txr * j 

As Helene Herrmann has pointed out m Sttdien m Hemes Romamero (Berlm Wem- 

mann, 1906), 91 ff « -r • f 

H H Houben, Gesprache mtt Seine (Frankfurt Rutten & Loenmg, 19*-oj, 74/ r. 

(hereafter cited as “Gespr ”) “ Op at , 151. => a. Wehofer, op at , 50. 
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eluded piano-playing, he is said to have had no sense for music, and he 
never learned to dance His mother made him take violin lessons, but 
they seem to have been of a vicarious nature, the teacher playing while 
the boy lay day-dreaming on the sofa There is hardly any reference to 
music in Heme’s earlier works save the singing of the stock Romantic 
nightingale 

In later life, also, Heme never evinced any great craving for music, 
scarcely ever attended concerts or operas, and, when he did, seemed de- 
cidedly distressed (Gespr, 397) There are various reports of his “musika- 
lische Unwissenheit”,^^ what he says of contemporary composers (eg. 
VI, 441 & , VII, 301 ff ) IS not very penetrating, and certainly his en- 
thusiasm for Le Grand’s drumming and Methfessel’s compositions (vii, 
222 f ), his preference of Polish speech to “Mozartsche Kiimpereien” 
(vir, 201), and his horror of Beethoven (vi, 261) do not argue a deep 
understanding of music. Rather, it seems to have been to him an alien, 
uncomprehended, and often fearsome realm (cf. vi, 259, 261) 

What he wrote to musicians was dictated by various moods and per- 
sonal considerations In such letters, and in extended discussions (iv, 
540-561), one finds many bright apergus, but these are rather the notions 
of a supremely intelligent outsider than of one initialed Ferdinand 
Hiller, who was a good musician, saw a great deal of Heme in the early 
1830’s in Pans, yet Heine never asked Hiller to play for him. Pie never 
was much moved by music, according to Hiller. The latter once asked 
him whether music ever really interested him, and Heine replied* "'Only 
in its representatives” {Gespr 209 f ). 

II 

The most revealing passage in Heine for our present purpose is the one 
in FlorenHmsche Nachte (iv, 342-348) in which, in the person of Maxi- 
milian, he describes his reactions to Paganini’s playing on the violin, 
it has been justly called one of Heine’s greatest prose passages, a marvel- 

22 Georg Brandes, Be%nnch Heine (Hamburg u Berlin: Hoffmann & Campe, [1922]), 
35 23 H[ermann] Walter, Ee%nnch Heine (New York Dutton, 1930), 197 f 

2 * Gespr , 213 f , 389, Hugo Bieber, Heinrtch Heine, Gesprdeke (Berlin Well-Verlag, 
1926), 78 f 

25 He writes, e g , to a composer of his distress at the lack of a piano on which to have 
his compositions played {Heinnch Heines Bnefwechsel^ hrsg v. Friedrich Hirth (Munchen 
u Berhn Muller, 1914 ff ), ni, 171 (hereafter cited as ^^Briefw ’0 — ^yet he could never 
abide the instrument' Here and elsewhere, his interest m music seems that in an aid and 
embellishment to his poetry 

28 The boy Heine’s angry exclamation on being disturbed by his mother in the revery 
above ‘The music gives me ideas — and now they are gone I” seems significant (cited by 
Louis IJntermeyer, Heinnch Heine (New York. Harcourt Brace, [1937]), i, 18) Hiller, 
Gespr 209, also confirms this intellectual relationship of Heine’s to music. 
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lous example of stylistic virtuosity ^7 As Paganini plays, the listener, 
thanks to his alleged “musical second sight,’' his gift of seeing, for every 
note he hears, its adequate “Klangfigur,”28 gees pass before his eyes, in 
audible picture-writing, various figures and situations, “allerlei grelle 
Geschichten . . . ein farbiges Schattenspiel" (342-343) which consti- 
stutes a narrative in pantomime. 

Paganini is transformed in person, attire, and setting. Beside him ap- 
pears a woman, singing, but her song is inaudible, it can only be inferred 
from Paganini's playing, which also voices his own feelings for her, “die 
entzucktesten Melodien, die aus Paganinis Violine hervorstrahlten" 
(344). But then the jealous virtuoso murders his beloved. In a new trans- 
formation he appears as a galley-slave, behind him stands the Devil, to 
whom he has given his soul m return for superhuman dexterity The notes 
of his violin, “immer schermerzlicher und blutender," conjure up visions 
of fallen angels, of witches, of the Last Judgment. 

Under a new “Transfiguration der Tone" (345), Paganini appears to 
the listener as a solitary brown-clad monk, a demonic figure fiddling on a 
rocky promontory in a blood-red sea. The sky takes on a deathly pallor, 
black stars appear, the monk becomes a demon of destruction, his play- 
ing releases the monsters pent up in the ocean deeps: fantastically mis- 
shapen they rise to the surface, clawing at the monk, while the red waves 
tower toward the pallid heavens and almost lap the coal-black stars with 
their bloody foam, and the world seems to burst asunder in a furious 
hurricane of sound (346). To save himself from madness, Heine has to 
stop his ears and shut his eyes, thereupon the visions vanish, and he sees 
again the actual Paganini on the stage, bowing to the applauding audi- 
ence 

As soon as he resumes playing, the miraculous “transfiguration of 
tones" begins again, though no longer so brightly colored and plastic 
(347), in a majestic cosmic vision, Paganini appears as a human planet 
suspended in space with the universe revolving about him to the music of 
the spheres. In the dim distance move colossal pilgrim forms bearing 
white staves, the golden tips of these, that seemed stars afar ofi, glow ever 
brighter as the tones of the violin strike them, and they move about the 
player singing heavenly chorales, now scarcely audible, like a mysterious 
whispering on the waters, then again swelling “suCschauerlich wie Wald- 
horntone im Mondschein," and ending in a triumphant crescendo of exul- 
tant harps (348). 

This IS a vision of Miltonic grandeur, but it is not, in my opinion, synaes- 

27 H G. Atkins, Heine (New York Dutton, 1929), 161 

28 On the ''Klangfiguren," first discovered by Chladni in 1785, and the contrivance for 
producing them, see Wehofer, op cit , 41 f 
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thesia We can trace the source of enough of it to cast doubt upon all of it 
as inspired specifically by a musical experience To begin willp some of it 
may be plain literary reminiscence The concept of ''ladiant’’ tones 
(^^Melodien, die aus Paganinis Violine hervorstrahitCBj^’ vTI4) is very fre- 
quent m Hoffmann, for example in Der goldcne Topf ^^als strahlten die 
holden Kristallklange durch das Zimmer’’ or ^‘jeder Laut strahlte in das 
Gefangnis hinein The picture of sea-monsteis clawing at the monk is 
like one in Hoffmann’s Don Juan* “ich sah aus tiefer Nacht feunge 
Damonen ihre gluhenden Krallen ausstrecken — nach dem Lebcn froher 
Menschen, die auf des bodenlosen Abgrunds dunner Decke lustig tanz- 
ten” (Ho. I, 90), or one m the Kreislenana, ^^Seht, er greift mit gluhender 
Kralle nach meinem Herzen > — er maskiert sich [like Paganini] m alleilei 
tolle Fratzen — als Freijager — Konzertmeister — Wurmdoktor — ricco 
mercante . . Siehst du es lauern, das bleiche Gespenst mit den rotfun- 
kelnden Augen — die krallichten Knochenfauste aus dem zerrissenen 
Mantel nach dir ausstreckend^”^*^ 

Hoffmann, as he listened to music, saw figures detach themselves from 
the background and stride towards him There is more than one instance 
in Hoffmann of the synaesthetic conception of music as a turbulent river 
or sea (Ho. i, 23, ii, 15) The picture of changeful shapes emerging from 
watery depths under the influence of music occurs m a notable passage 
in Tieck,^2 and he, as well as Hoffmann, often describes the effect of music 
in terms of monsters and apparitions.^® There are also in Fleine’s passage 
(341, 345) possible traces of Goethe’s Fatisi and of Hoffmann’s Capuchin 
Friar, while the pictures of waves and rock may be reminiscences of 
Heine’s own seaside expeiiences and poems (e g the ^'Runenstem” set- 
ting) 

23 Ho I, 300, 319 Similarly, all in the same volume “nun strahlte die glockcnhelle 
Stimme empor” (45), “alle Tone spruhen wie funkelnde Salamander blitzend empor 
dass sie wie m einei Feuergarbe zum fiammenden Bilde werden” (47), “gluhcnde 
Strahlen“ and “strahlt das prachtige Thema,” of Beethoven (57, 60), “leuchten wie glu- 
hende Bhtze die Tone’^ (90), a “Terzett das m rein glanzenden Slrahlen zum 
Himmel steigt” (92), “die goldnen Strahlen brennen m gluhenden Tonen” (335), “hell und 
glanzend die herrhehsten Tone aujffunkelten*^ (388), “em einziger Ton, aus hcihger Glut 
semen Strahl schiessend,” and “die Melodie sich entzundete” (389), “in herrlicher Musik 
hervorstrahlen'' (415), “entzunden sich Tone” (421) 

Ho I, 393, cf , tbid , 388 “die von damonischen Krallen zernssene blutendc Brust” 
(of the unhappy musician) 

“Aber m solch erne Oper gehe ich immer und immer wieder, und klarer imd leuch- 
tender wird es im Innern, und alle Gestalten treten heraus aus dem dustern Nebel und 
schreiten auf mich zu,” etc (Ho i, 415, cf also tbtd , 23, 57, 59, 60, 62-63, 64). 

Dte Tone, cf Wackenroder’s Werke und Bnefe, ed v d Leyen, i, 296 For examples of 
this phenomenon m Hoffmann, see Margis, op at,, 96 f 

Examples from Tieck and Hoffmann in Katz, op. cit , 37 f 
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The most damaging consideration, however, is that the first part of the 
‘Vision’’ IS quite clearly a reflection of the facts and myths of Paganini’s 
life, which were unquestionably m Heine’s mind, because he rehearses 
them just before this (iv, 340): the unhappy love-affair^"^ ending in mur- 
der, the convict life on the galley, and the pact with the Devil Contem- 
porary portraits and accounts^® show in the real Paganini many of the 
extravagant trails that impressed Heme, in fact, so much of the my- 
thology Pleme uses was in the air at the time that Heine might have writ- 
ten his description of Paganini without ever hearing him play According 
to Lewald (Gespr 154), Heme evinced great interest in Paganini when the 
violinist was in Hamburg for his concert, indeed seemed somewhat jeal- 
ous of the immense stii he caused, and resolved to “write him up ” It is 
consistent with Heine’s interest in musical personalities rather than 
music — which we have noted — that Paganini should appeal to him pri- 
marily as a literary opportunity. It is significant, furthermore, and not 
at all characteristic of synaesthesia, that Heine’s visions never get away 
from Paganini, he remains the central figure of each scene. 

What we have in this remarkable passage, I should say, is not synaes- 
thesia, but simply revery induced and accompanied by music, a sort of 
inverse melodrama, no doubt further elaborated in the writing down, for 
Heme was no addict of the “erster Wurf ” If we may trust the report of 
Heine’s niece Maria Emden-Heine (Gespr. 7), Heine at the age of ten was 
inspired to poetic composition by hearing violin-playing, we may picture 
the boy on the sofa lost in the same imaginative revery as that inspired 
by Paganini — the child is father of the man. Surer evidence of this bent 
is contained in Heme’s early poem Aii eine Sangenn (i, 51 f ), where we 
see him, while listening to a singer, go off into a dream of chivalry, from 
which he is awakened by the applause of the audience Since we do not 
know what was being sung — any more than we know what Paganini 
played — we cannot tell how far Heine’s mind wandered from the music; 
but in any case it was a wandering, the day-dreaming of one not con- 
versant with music, a drifting on the stream of inner visions. 

Goethe’s experience was similar. He complained to Eckermann (Janu- 
ary 14, 1827) that he could not read much into (unterlegen) modern 
music, and added: “Doch das Allegro [of music just heard] hatte Charak- 
ter. Dieses ewige Wirbeln und Drehen fiihrte mir die Hexentanze des 

3^ Such a definite detail as the priest under the bed (344) could not be inspired by 
music alone Heine gives himself away here. 

35 Cf LiUian Day, Pagamm of Genoa (New York Macaulay, 1929) 

35 GnUparzer seems to have heard Paganmi on this same tour, and received a similar 
demonic impression of him, see his poem ^'Pagamm*’ (1828), Samtl Wke , ed Sauer, 5th 
ed , I, 180 
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Blocksbergs vor Augen, und ich fand also doch erne Anschauung, die ich 
der wunderlichsten Musik supponieren konnle.” That is to sa}', Goethe, 
like Heine, is “lost” in a concert unless he can engage m pictorial-poetic 
revery. But this is not synaesthesia, it is association, music here, as in 
Otto Ludwig’s celebrated “confession,” is merely a spring-boaid into a 
visual-chromatic “Fulle der Gesichte” in which the poet, whose gift is 
“Anschauung,” is truly at home 

This holds especially for Heme, who is strikingly visionary. He sees 
things with his inward eye, rather than with that physical vision which 
brought to other poets the teeming richness of the outei world For all 
his personal susceptibility to his environment. Heme’s poetic world is not 
“naturhaft”; it has the brilliance and the unreality of dreams It is not 
chance that his pages abound with accounts of dreams He is not a realist 
in the full sense He may start with a real person or situation, but from 
this he soon passes to those dream-visions with which he began and ended 
his career, and which run as a hidden stream all through it.®^ 

5{i 4: 

When one considers in detail the briefer “synaesthesias’^ scattered 
through Heine’s verse and prose, one cannot resist the impression that 
they are not “erlebt,” but ‘^angelesen,” chiefly from Hoffmann Least 
open to doubt, perhaps, are his olfactory combinations, in view of the 
manifest keenness of his sense of smell When he speaks of 

Worte, suss wie Mondenlicht 

Und zart wie der Duft der Rose (i, 182), 

Die Worte klingen wie Musik 
Und duften wie die Rosen (ii, 33), 

Und ein Krauterduft erhebt sich, 

Wie’n Konzert von Wohlgeruchen (li, 398) 

we are inclined to assume a basis of personal experience.®® But with his 
radiant sounds and resonant colors he is on triter ground, and it is not 

It seems to me that a similar striking passage on Liszt’s piano-playing (iv, 559) in- 
volves the same mental procedure as that on Paganini, i e , not a synaesthetic reaction 
but merely a tram of thoughts and images with which the poet accompanies, and strays 
from, the course of music which he does not understand A hke passage dealing with 
‘‘Klangfiguren” (in, 395), is clearly vahdated, in the immediately preceding words, as 
imaginative revery — ^Professor Weigand has smee called my attention to a similar obser- 
vation on the Pagmini and Liszt passages m E A Boucke’s edition of Heme (Berlin Weg- 
weiser-Verlag, n d ), ix, 372 

38 Pronounced smeU-impressions, a comparatively rare phenomenon in synaesthesia, 
are found m Hoffmann also (see Note 17, above), and triple sight-sound-smell synaes- 
thesias occur in his works Examples in Fischer, Archm 22, and Margis, op c%i , 93 ff. 
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difficult to find precedents for a good many of Hs effects He speaks of 
^^ein Blumenregen von klingenden StraHen und strahlenden Klangen’^ 
(ill, 71) and “harmonische Strahlen und strahlende Harmonien’' (v, 415) 
—arrangements suspect in their very symmetry; of Rossini's '^klingende 
Strahlen goldene Tone melodische Lichter . . funkeinde Schmet- 
terlingstraume" (iii, 250), of Paganini's radiant notes (iv, 344) and 
the sun’s resounding rays (in, 43). 

We find such phrases as 

Die Like soil klingend hauchen 
Ein Lied von der Liebsten mem (i, 68), 

Spruhn einmal verdacht'ge Funken 
Aus den Rosen (i, 218), 

Noch brennt mir im Herzen die tonende Glut (i, 283),^° 

^‘Tone der Musik . . . drangen in sein Gemut wie Flammen, lodernd, 
verzehrend, grauenhaft" (vi, 83),^^ and “klingende Flammenstrome des 
Gesanges" (iii, 430 ) .^2 striking figure of the human voice, like a 
nightingale's, *^eme schone, seidne Stimme, ein susses Gespinst der son- 
nigsten Tone" (in, 133), has a forerunner in Tieck's nightingale that 
spreads out her notes like a garment: 

Hub und breitete ihr Lied aus 
Wie ein Kleid von sussem Wohllaut, 

Deckte Wald mit und Geffide 

The conception of a face as melodious: ‘Tch schwelge in den Melodien 
ihres Antlitzes” (in, 137), is like Tieck's ‘‘schwingt sich wie Musik der 
Ban der Glieder" and ^^alles an ihr, Gebarde, Gang und Stimme, er- 
klingt wie Musik."^^ Or it might be a reminiscence of Byron's ^‘Music 
breathing from her face" (The Bride of Abydos, i, 178), a conceit which, 
defended as it was by a footnote reference to a synaesthetic passage in 
Madame de Stael's De VAllemagne, may especially have struck Heine's 
attention 

The auditory-chromatic synaesthesia in the Earzreise, ''so daC alle 
Farben einer Gegend wie leise Musik ineinander schmelzen" (iii, 25), is 

See examples in Note 29, above. 

Cf. Brentano’s '^Abendstandchen”. *'der ToneLicht,” and Tieck’s Dte Tone* ''Siekst 
du mcht in Tonen Funken glimmen?” 

Eduard Thorn, Eeinnch He%nes Bezlehmgen zu Clemens Brentano (Berlin Ebering, 
1913), 172, cites parallels in Brentano and Hoffmann Hoffmann on occasion felt un- 
pleasant tones as daggers, cf. Fischer, ArcUv, 14 

^ Cf. Tieck ^‘lasst erglanzen cure Stimmen," GedicUe (Dresden, 1821-23), n, 15 

« Ihtd , I, 97. 

Cited by Alexander Pache, NotufgefUM und Natursyntholik het Hetnfich Heine (Ham- 
burg iL Leipzig, 1904), 133. 
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again Hoffmannesque, reminding one specifically of ''eine wunderherr- 
liche Landschaft, auf der Baum, Gebusch, Blume, Berg und Gewasser 
wie m lautem, wonnigem Klingen sich regten und bewegteid’ (Ho in, 
125) The fact that Heine mentions Hoffmann in the lines immediately 
following increases the probability that this is an actual bon owing A 
similar figure occurs in Goethe^s Romantically colored Dimn '^ein erklin- 
gend Farbenspiel” {Wiederfinden, 30). 

Synaesthetic language is used in several descriptions of French paint- 
ings: ^'das Scheffersche Gemalde ist erne schone, musikalische Komposi- 
tion, die Farben klingen darin so heiter trube wie ein wehmutiges Fruh- 
Imgslied” (iv, 32), another painter is so appealing ‘^dass seme Bilder mir 
nur wie buntes Echo der eignen Herzensstimme erschienen, odor viel- 
mehr, dass die wahlverwandten Farbentone in meinem Herzen wunder- 
bar wiederklangen” (iv, 40); the coloring of another painting is charac- 
terized as ‘‘jene deliziose Farbenmusik, die zwar komisch, aber doch 
harmonisch klingt” (iv, 45) But much of this is well within the range of 
accepted ^‘Kunstjargon ” In just this field, synaesthetic phrases have 
become commonplaces: we speak of color-harmonies, of warm reds and 
cold blues, of sour notes, of loud colors, ^^schreiende Farben,^’ or “cou- 
leurs criardes” without realizing that we are speaking a Romantic lan- 
guage that was already a convention in Heine^s time 

The expression '%eine schwarzdumpfen Glocken, sondern rotjauch- 
zende Trompetentone” would seem at first glance to be genuine synaes- 
thesia, but on closer view we may suspect that Heine has taken the color 
from the palette of Jan Steen, whom he is characterizing as the apostle of 
bright ^^Weltfreudigkeit” in contrast to the '^trubkatholisch” spirit, for 
^‘katholisch” connotes to Heine gloom and muffled bells, as we see in his 
boyhood memories of the “dumpfkatholische Klosterschule^’ (iii, 26). 
Or it may be a purely literary borrowing from Hoffmann,^® or from 
Tieck,^® or even from Madame de Stael, who seems to have ^‘picked up^^ 
synaesthesia during her first sojourn in Germany and her association with 
A. W Schlegel — Heine’s later mentor — and who devoted a good deal of 
attention to it in her writings,'*^ which of course Heine knew well 
A slightly confused musical-pictorial comparison in ‘‘DieOper 

von Monsigny mahnte mich unmittelbar an seinen Zeitgenossen, den 

Cf “wie em jauchzender Frevel klang mir die jubelnde Fanfare im siebenten Takte 
des Allegro’’ (Ho i, 90) 

Lohmann, Die Siorungen der Sehfunktionen (Leipzig Vogel, 1912), 6, quotes a parallel 
from Tieck 

Cf Erhardt-Siebold, PM LA, XLvn (1932), 585 S She was also specifically interested 
in the case cited by Locke m his Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690) a man, 
born blmd, who had the sensation of scarlet on hearing a trumpet 
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Maler Greuze/’ etc (vi, 460), seems again not synaesthesia but rather 
association of ideas, a recognition of the parallehsm of the arts which we 
have come to accept, but which had its inception in such Romantic in- 
tuitions as Tieck’s: 

Zu jeder schonen Darstellung mit Farben gibt es gewifi ein verbrudertes Ton- 
stuck, das mit dem Gemalde gemeinschaftlich nur eine Seele hat Wenn dann die 
Melodie erklmgt, so zucken gewilS noch neue Lebensstrahlen m dem Bilde auf 
. und Ton und Linie und Farbe dnngen memander und vermischen sich mit 
inbruns tiger Freundschaft in ems 


III 

A device by which Heine sometimes produces the effect 
— as well as other effects — is the simple device of transfer 
blauen Gedanken” might seem on the face of it a record 
experience, but when we examine its context: 

An deme blauen Augen 
Gedenk’ ich allerwarts, — 

Em Meer von blauen Gedanken 
Ergiesst sich uber mem Herz (i, 211), 

we see that it is nothing more than a shifting of the quality of “blue” 
from eyes, where it is common, to thoughts, where it is novel So it is 
with “die blauen Geheimnisse des Himmels” (vii, 46) When Heine 
speaks of his father’s “himmelblaue Heiterkeit” (vii, 486), he transfers 
less directly, from the idea “fur ihn war der Himmel stets blau,” and gets 
a result that suggests synaesthesia, but is radically different from a real 
synaesthetic’s sensation of blue, for example, when a flute is played 

In “unwahre Naturempfindung und dergleichen grune Lugen” (in, 
304) green-ness is transferred from Nature to pretended feelings about 
Nature. A further step is “erlogene Grunlichkeiten” (ibid ), where the 
color IS raised to the status of a comical abstraction. Green grasses tell 
each other “green tales” (in, 51), and the green spring scene even enters 
dreams as a “green echo” (i, 218). 

“Die Vernunftigen . . . werfen wohlbewiesene Bomben” (iii, 183) 
means that the reasoners throw bombshells of well-proved arguments 
This quality of “Vernunft” is transferred from the Berliners to their 
windows, and we get the apt rearrangement: “die alten, aufgeklarten 
Fenster der gesunden Vernunftstadt [=die Stadt des gesunden Menschen- 
verstandes]” (iii, 216). There are the Protestant churches, “wo ... das 
Licht so frech durch die unbemalten Vernunftscheiben hineinschieflt” 

Ihe Farben, ct Wackenroder^s Wke u. Bfe , ed v d Leyen, i, 267. 

« Cf. Tieck's poem '‘Musik ” in which the Flute smgs. “Unser Geist ist Hmmelblau ” 
an equivalence confirmed by modem tests. 


of synaesthesia 
“Ein Meer von 
of synaesthetic 
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(in, 243). And, by the same process: ‘‘manch dummes, aberglaubisches 
Gebaude,^’ ^‘alte, skeptisch philosophische Hauser’^ (in, 216), ^'piotes- 
tantisch vernunflige Nasen,’^ ^^dunne, denkglaubige Bcine/' ''aufge- 
klarte Bauche’' (in, 388). 

Instead of saying that the Cathedral of Milan is undeniably made of 
marble, Heine avers that it is made of undeniable marble, ''unwideileg- 
barem Marmor’’ (in, 272). He endows the gods, consistently but incon- 
gruously, with ^^unsterblichem Husten” (i, 168). A troublesome person 
who asks superfluous questions is given an “uberfluBiges Gcsicht’^ (m, 
36). By a more remote borrowing we get ‘^ein sufilich zerquetschles, 
emgemachtes Gesicht’^ (vii, 451) 

The effect of such transposition is often very descriptive and, one 
might say, impertinently pertinent The Progressive nightwatchman’s 
slogan IS applied to his legs: “Nachtwachter mit langen Fortschritts- 
beinen’’ (i,304, alluding to Dingelstedt). We are made to see the Kantian 
Rationalist Dr Ascher, ^^mit semen abstrakten Beinen, mit scmera trans- 
zendentalgrauen Leibrock’’ (in, 39), whose pursuit of a positive doctrine 
brings him finally to a cold, “positive” grave (in, 40) In “lachelnde 
Beinchen” (vii, 185) and “lachelnder Gang” the shift is from face to legs 
“Duftende Rosen erzahlen sich Marchen” becomes 

Heimlich erzahlen die Rosen 

Sich duftende Marchen ins Ohr (i, 69) . 

In a dream, the poet hears “eine niedlich duftende Veilchenstimme” 
(ill, 253). This IS not, as would appear, an acoustic-olfactory synaesthe- 
sia, but a mere transfer of the attributes of prettiness and fragrance from 
a humanized violet to its voice The same thing is done in 

Die jungen Blumen schauen mich an 
Mit bunten, duftenden Augen (i, 180). 

The already fanciful assertion “die dunklen Hauser stehen wie Tiaum- 
gestalten” is heightened to 

Wie dunkle Traume stehen 

Die Hauser in langer Reih’ (i, 128). 

London is caUed “dieser steineine Wald von Hausern” (ni, 438) — -a 
wilderness of stone houses, or a petrified forest of houses, with a sense of 
the vastness and, to Heine, forbidding coldness of London and its people. 
This hovering, multivocal, suggestive effect attained by shifting a word 
to a new position, while retaining the lingering effect of its old position, 
and withal the economy of killing several birds with one stone — -all this 
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is after Heine^s own heart. As a writer he strives for brevity and concen- 
tration Brandes called Heine's poems veritable resumes 

This transfer-technique, then, is in keeping with Heine's prodigious 
economy, his desire to achieve the maximum effect with the minimum 
means. Art, he declares, is symbolical, and ^‘wer mit den wenigsten und 
einfachsten Symbolen das meiste und bedeutendste ausspricht, der ist 
der grosste Kunstler" (iv, 43). He says the same thing, by implication, 
in the Harzreise* “Eben wie ein grosser Dichter, weiss die Natur auch mit 
den wenigsten Mitteln die groCten Effekte hervorzubrmgen" (iii, 25). 
Like a thrifty builder, Heine does not bring in new material when he can 
use some already on the spot. 

Thus the descriptive color in ^'dunkles Lied" (i, 174) is apparently 
taken over from the singer's raven locks, the illuminating ^Toflich" is 
removed from formal society to its cuffs: '^weisse, hofliche Manschetten" 
(i, 151). In the same way we obtain ^'demokratisch schwarze Fracke" 
(vi, 297), ^^geistreiche Huften," and ‘^dummster Kattun" (iii, 247) The 
while snow telling its woes to the winds is effectively transposed into 

Und den fuhllos kalten Winden 
All sein weisses Eiend klagte (n, 387). 

A woman's breasts are described as “zwei schweigende Blumen . , . die 
wie weisse Poesie hervorleuchteten," her eyes as ‘^zwei schwarze plotz- 
liche Augen" (iii, 314). Piety is transferred from the simple mountain- 
folk to their habitations: ^^die frommen Hutten" (i, 151). 

Thoughtlessness becomes more impressive when extended from youth 
to sticks: ‘^ie Jugend . . . schlagt zu mit ihren gedankenlosen Stocken" 
(iv, 369), and priestly shrewdness more apparent when incorporated in 
chapels: ‘^bei jenen Quellen, die das Heidentum als gottlich verehrte, 
baute der christliche Priester sein kluges Kirchlein" (iv, 409). The swal- 
lows are shrewd builders, too: 

Sie wohnen in klugen Nestern 
Wo Liebchens Fens ter sind (i, 97). 

One of Heine's deliberate aims as a writer was to produce novel, strik- 
ing effects. He does it by means of unheard-of rimes; he does it through 
the ^^Sturzbad" of irony at the close of many a poem; and he does it, 
most easily of all, by mere verbal ''Umstellung." There is a piquant flavor 
of illegitimacy in his combinations. A reviewer of 1833 speaks aptly of 
Heine's ^'Adjektive, die mit den Substantiven in wilder Ehe leben."^^ He 

80 The prolixity that invades some of his late poems, such as “Schlachtfeld bei Hastings” 
and “Vitzhputzh,” is all the moie striking in its lapse from his normal terseness 
8^ Brandes, Heines 74 82 Quoted by Elster, v, 210 
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likes to startle, he likes to turn suddenly from the commonplace to the 
^^frappant”, he achieves the ‘^epithete rare” without even needmg to 
reach for rarity, simply by rearranging the ordinary He vivifies the in- 
struments of the Spanish Absolutists and orthodox religionists by lending 
to these things the party titles: “das absolute Beil und das orthodoxe 
Feuer” (iv, 500) By shifting an adjective or adverb he gets a weird 
picture: “wo die Blutzeugen ein rasches Schafott fanden oder den jubeln- 
den HolzstoB” (iii, 421) Similarly, “um sich langsame Schatze zii er- 
knickern” (vii, 239), “aufs traumerische Polster hmstrccken” (vii, 278), 
“em schnelles Universalreich improvisierte” (vii, 281) An adverb be- 
comes an adjective- “wenn maneben seinen vergnugten Kaffee getrun- 
ken” (iv, 539), “mden Handen tragen sie nachlassige Waffen” (iv, 41), 
“die Turken . . , streichen ihre ernsthaften Barte” (iii, 37). 

In the “kleines, kicherndes Herz” of the little Chinese princess (v, 
307), and the “kleme, horchende Herzen” of children (i, 164) we have a 
transfer from persons to hearts. Catharine in Henry V has “kleine, weisse, 
neugienge Hande” (v, 419), and the poet thinks of the time when he was 
little as “jene kleme Zeit” (vii, 304). In “aschgraue Betrachtungen” (ii, 
70) the color is transplanted from the seasick poet’s face to his thoughts. 
The same disagreeable hue is assigned to the detested Duke of Welling- 
ton, “eine aschgraue Seele in einem steifleinenen Korper” (iii, 492) An 
innkeeper hastening about is said to wear “einen hastig griinen Leibrock” 
(m, 255), which lends an uncommon animation to his person. 

In “die Waisenkinder mit . . . ihren lieben, unehelichen Gesichtchen” 
(in, 77), a special force of appeal is derived from the shifting of the sec- 
ond adjective: we are reminded, as Heme was, that these faces are just 
as dear as legitimate ones Instead of saying “die abgedankten Ratsher- 
ren gingen so langsam umher,” Heine says “die Ratsherren gmgen so 
abgedankt und langsam umher” (iii, 146): out of a lifeless adjective re- 
cording a past action he has made a brand-new adverb that vivifies a 
present action Or again: “ihr Gang war . . . nicht mehr so seufzend 
entsagungsselig ... sie trat siegreich einher, jeder Schritt ein Trompe- 
tenton” (iii, 408). One of Heme’s sharpest adjectives is sharpened further 
by such transfer: “ein ubelriechendes Lacheln spielte um den Mund” 
(ni, 220). 

In the “kurzes, angsthch violettes Seidenkleidchen” of a pathetic little 
Mignon-figure m Italy (iii, 249), the trait of timidity is obviously trans- 
ferred from wearer to garb, but it adds an extraordinary descriptive 
value to the pale color of the dress and to the whole consistent and adroit 
portraiture. Though no new element is added in such cases, the whole 
somehow becomes greater than the sum of its parts. 

The cold mists of autumn might fancifully be thought of as Nature’s 
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dreams; but of this can be made the more striking ^‘cold dreams”: 
‘‘Spatherbstnebel, kalte Traume” (i, 221). In “die jetzige kaltfeuchte 
Prosa von England durchfrostelte mich” (iv, 61), the character of the 
English weather is made to stand for the prosaic atmosphere of contem- 
porary England In “ein schwarzes, missmutiges Gebaude” fiii, 455), 
Heine^s own moroseness is attributed to the Old Bailey, and m “gah- 
nende Strassen” (iv, 359) his ennui is flung back at the London streets 
which caused it. 

In the phrase “diese seidnen, schaurigen, verblutenden Tone” (iii, 
264), which again looks like true synaesthesia, the “seiden” may w^ell be 
taken from the singer^s dress, and the “verblutend” from the preceding 
lines in which she is likened to a dying nightingale Similarly, in “so 
bittend, so flehend, so verblutend” (iv, 511),®^ and “so schmelzende, so 
verblutend sufle Klagetone” (vi, 263), the chief attribute seems borrowed 
from the context,®^ just as in “Tone, die immer schmerzlicher und bluten- 
der aus der Violine hervorquollen” (iv, 345), it is suggested by the 
“bleeding heart” of the despairing Paganini. 

Heine’s pseudo-synaesthetic description of the performance of a Ger- 
man singer in Paris: “dieses ruhige Ausseufzen des Gemutes, diese blau- 
augigen, schmachtenden Waldemsamkeitstone, diese gesungenen Linden- 
bluten mit obligatem Mondschem” (vi, 265), is another clear instance of 
association. The blue eyes are either the singer’s or the typical German 
ones, and the song suggests to Heme certain popular aspects of German 
Romanticism, which he re-attaches in his wonted fashion. “Seufzende 
Farben der Sehnsucht” (iii, 265) is an equally transparent rearrangement 
and improvement of the personified abstraction “seufzende Sehnsucht ” 

Sometimes, on the other hand, a personal quahty is made into an ab- 
straction, as in the “feiste Ironie” of Italian priests (iii, 387) or the 
“wohlhabende Sinnlichkeit” of Hamburg women (iv, 99) “Schone 
Frauen sahen mich . . • an mit so bleichem Schmerze (iv, 421) involves 
a similar change.®® “Ein feinohriger, spitzaugiger Priester mit lauschen- 
der Nase” (iv, 58) interchanges properties of various organs without 
destroying the essential characterization, yet with arresting efiect 
“Eine Person mit weissen Haaren und blonden Zahnen” (iv, 93) is 
another startling interchange of the usual, and by the same process a 


53 Of a flute, as in Brentano’s ^'Abendstandchen” “Hor/ es klagt die Flote wieder . 

hoides Bitten, mild Verlangen ” . xt • » i 

5^ Or from the '^bleeding heart” of the sympathetic hstener, as m one of Heme s early 

reviews (vn, 165), where he speaks m like terms of the dialogue in a play . , , 

55 Goethe’s “des Knaben lockige Unschuid” (“Das Gotthche”) is an example of this by 
no means uncommon practice. 

55 By a hke extension, Otto Ludwig says of Christiane m Zwtschen Htmmel tmd Erie 
“ihre Stimme klang bleich” {Scmtl Wke , ed Merker, m, 112). 
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stinging as well as comic point is made m ^‘der arme Mann, ein Schneider 
von Nation nnd seines Handwerks ein Deutschei’’ (iv, 533) 

Often what seems synaesthesia is simply borrowed from the context. 
Thus “schneidend blau’' (iv, 105, of the sky) is suggested by a piercing 
wind just mentioned, and the synaesthetically spurious ^'kaltrof' {ibid ) 
is due to the wintry landscape and mood which Heine is aiming at here. 
An '^^unbeschreibbar eiskalter Schmerzlaut” (iv, 106) is found to come 
from swans imprisoned in ice, Heme has transferred the icmess from their 
actual environment to their cries, and gained a suggestion of the ‘Thill” 
that the listener feels “Liszt . . lieferte eine seiner bnllantesten Schlach- 
ten. Die Tasten schienen zu bluten” (iv, 365 f.) is an evident exten- 
sion of the idea of “blutige Schlacht,” Just so the bell-shape of mush- 
rooms suggests the further idea of a bell-sound: “hohe Pilze wie goldene 
Glocken wachsen klingend empor” (v, 287).®^ 

Attributes are shifted about among persons and things, and abstrac- 
tions take on new life; for example: “gelblederne Magd” (iii, 19), “losch- 
papierener Eindruck” (m, 27), “schnurrbartige Liebenswurdigkeit” 
(ill, 38), the “holzerne, steifleinige Gesprache” of hibernating bathing- 
machines (ill, 107), “staatspapierene Herrlichkeit” (vn, 195), “perga- 
mentene Staatsarchivare” (iii, 228), “lachelndes, frisierendes und duften- 
des Gewerbe” (v, 37 f.), “grunangestrichener Winter” (in, 246), 
“schweinslederne Witze” (vn, 674), “tanzende Moralitat” (vi, 298), 
“lachenderNymphentanz”(iv, 223),“groJSe, katholischeAugen” (in, 243), 
“spuckende Gewissenhaftigkeit” of portraiture (in, 229, cf Schiller’s “Wie 
er rauspert und wie er spuckt”), “nasskalte Besorgnisse” (Briefw, i, 632), 
“schon gekammte, fnsierte Gedanken” (vii, 452), “weiche baumwollene 
Gedanken” (vn, 185), “tonsurierte Gedanken” (v, 271, of Friedrich 
SchlegeFs Catholicizing lectures), and the dirty rabble’s “schmutzige 
Syniposien” (vi, 41). The Royalists shed “die legitimsten Tranen” (vi, 
288), the loyal Germans bind up their “treue Wunden” (v, 20); but these 
good-natured people will at last revolt “und die gutmutigste Scharpie von 
den alten Wunden abreissen” (v, 92). 

The phenomenon which we have been observing in Heine is not un- 
known to other writers Jean Paul speaks somewhere of “eine feinge- 
kleidete Frage” and “ein plattgemahter Herbsttag.” In Goethe’s 
occur the lines. 

Und, smaragden durchs Gestrauche 

Tausendfaltiger Karfunkei {V ollmondnachi) ^ 

where “smaragden,” ostensibly an adverb, is really an adjective removed 

Cf Hoffmann “es war, als ertonten die Bluten wie aufgehangene Knstallglockchen” 
(Ho I, 241), a comparable extension. 
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from “Gestrauche”: the red light of the full moon, low on the horizon, 
is breaking through the green foliage. Brentano does the same thing m 
his Abendhed: 

Schlank schaut auf der Felsenwand 
Sich die Glockenblume um, 

where also the displaced adjective (from ^^le schlanke Giockenblume^O 
gains a new emphasis through its position and its pseudo-adverbial 
aspect Tieck’s lines: 

Wie die Tone sich entzunden 

In des Mondes goldnem Schweigen (Genoveva), 

show how trite elements like silence and golden moonlight can be en- 
hanced by transposition.®® 

Such things, then, can be found elsewhere; but their frequency in Heme 
argues a close organic connection with his poetical character His quest 
for novelty and striking effects, his poetic economy, have already been 
noted There is also his wit, which is of a cold, cerebral sort, lacking the 
warmth that one ordinarily associates with German humor. An intellec- 
tual delight in the incongruous, in absurd notions, in ludicrous juxta- 
positions, in short, what Untermeyer has called ^'the fun of displace- 
ment,''®® in large part motivates Heine's transfer-technique. 

Heine was one of the most conscious artists, not to say artificers, in the 
whole range of German literature, a master of intelligent calculation. He 
saw visions, but he did not dream dreams, at least not in the metaphysi- 
cal, Romantic sense. He never lost himself in the ''Nachtseite der Natur," 
and it plays no part in his works.®^ Dreams were for him not the mys- 
terious “Hereinragen" of another world, as they were for Schubert and 
Kerner and Hoffmann, but an entirely explicable psychological fact and, 
beyond that, a rewarding literary device. 

Synaesthesia and transfer were other such devices, deliberately em- 
ployed by a writer who never lost sight of his public, and who had about 
him much of the actor: the instinct for the impressive, the love of mise 
en scene, the ability to change character and costume and move his audi- 
tors with feelings to which he is only momentarily or vicariously subject. 
If synaesthesia had been an integral part of his personal experience, 

58 In C F Meyer’s poem “Das tote Kmd,” “die blane Winde kiettert scMank empor” 

is a less startlmg displacement. . ^ ^ or t 

59 Incidentally, another precedent for Heme’s conception of music as flame Cf also 
Brentano’s Godm “Leise, wie em Lied des Dankes, zundete sich Eusebios Stimme am 

Monde an ” Op at , i, 307 , . i n- /t - 

Bse Weidekampf, Traum und WtrUtchkeU in der Rommhk und bet Eeme CLeipzig 

Mayer & Muller, 1932), 28. 
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we should expect to find at least traces of it m his private letters But 
even in the few oases that dot the sandy wastes of this correspondence 
we find nothing that could be called synaesthesia When he speaks of 
^^susse, rosige, leuchtende Bulbul-Spiache'’ (Bricfw r, 282) he is pretty 
certainly transferring qualities from the speaker (an imaginary Persian 
beauty) to her speech and in ‘^'wir . haschten nach . . blauen 
Blumengeruchen” (Bnefw ii, 567) the color is simply slipped from flower 
to odor. In a letter from Norderney he speaks vaguely of an amorous 
adventure on the moonlit strand, in which no word was spoken, ^hiur . . 
der Mond machte die Musik dazu” {Bnefw i, 428) This suggests a light- 
sound synaesthesia, but even more, it suggests an element oi melodra- 
matic theatricalness such as Barker Fairley has pointed out m Heine’s 
work This is, one suspects, a stage moon, and the whole incident is 
stagey and unconvincing.®^ 

If then we attach credence to that which shows through in Heine’s 
letters, and doubt that which does not, we may conclude that the habit 
of transfer was germane to Heine’s nature, and synaesthesia was not This 
and the other evidence we have considered, circumstantial though it all 
needs must be, goes to show that Heme did not really experience synaes- 
thesia, but employed it as he employed other literary devices in the 
course of his changeful career. 

Walxek Silz 

Swarthmore College 


So he has Shakespeaie’s Helena speak rosigsten Scherzen” (v, 396), and he does 
the same with Portia “wie blnhend, wie rosig, wie rcmklingcnd ist all ihr Denkcn und 
Spiechen” (v, 459) 

^‘Heme’s Vaudeville,” Umverstiy of Toronto Quarterly^ iil (1934), 185-207 
Cf also ‘^obligator Mondschem” in vi, 265, and a similar obligato m Brief w i, 537 
Tieck describes nightingales smgmg m the woods, keeping time “mit dcr Musik des 
Mondscheins”, see Schriften (Berlin, 1828 ff ), xvi, 84 
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SOURCES FOR POE’S ARTHUR GORDON PYM, 
‘‘HANS PFAAL,” AND OTHER PIECES 

I T is probable that much yet remains to be understood about Poe’s 
interest in science, in the South Pole, and in stories of the cosmic- 
voyage type, an interest manifested as early as “Hans Pfaal” and as late 
as Eureha. The sources proposed in this article throw light on this 
interest. 

I ARTHUR GORDON FYM 

That Poe drew upon a large number of sources in the construction of 
Arthur Gordon Pym has been demonstrated. The opening chapters are 
generally believed autobiographical. Once Pym is at sea, the narrative 
concerns mutiny, shipwreck, and famine Professor McKeithan demon- 
strated the large extent of Poe’s indebtedness for this part of his voyage 
to The Mariners Chronicle} He demonstrated also that the portion which 
deals with the South Seas is taken largely from Morrell’s A Narrakve of 
Four Voyages^ Poe mentions Captain Cook’s A Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean^ from which he drew details.® Professor Rhea has pointed out the 
extent of Poe’s indebtedness to J N. Reynolds’s speech in the House of 
Representatives ^ 

Poe’s indebtedness to these sources is chiefly for piecemeal develop- 
ment, or elaboration of details None of them indicates the whole plan of 
the novel or suggests what Poe may have had in mind for the unfinished 
portion. Professor Almy, however, has demonstrated a connection be- 
tween Arthur Gordon Pym and Symmes’s theory of the hollow earth.® 

^ D M McKeithan, “Two Sources of Poe*s ^Narrative of Arthur Gordon PymV’ Texas 
Studtes tn English, No 13 (July 8, 1933), 116-137 * Ibid , p 137. 

® Robert Lee Rhea, “Some Observations on Poe’s Origms,” Texas Studies in English, 
No 10 (July 8, 1930), 135-146 ^ Ihd , p 135 

® Robert F Almy, “J N Reynolds A Brief Biography with Particular Reference to 
Poe and Symmes,” The Colophon, New Series, n, No 2 (Winter, 1937), 227-245 S 3 anmes’s 
theory made a good deal of noise in the 1820’s In 1818 Captain John Cleves Sjrmmes of 
Ohio issued a circular to institutions of learning in Europe and America stating that the 
earth is hollow and open at the poles In 1823, he petitioned Congress to send an explormg 
expedition to test his theory, and got twenty-five affirmative votes With James McBride 
as collaborator he pubhshed m 1826 Symmes Theory of Concentric Spheres, In 1827 he 
lectured at Union College, where he met Jeremiah N Reynolds and converted him tem- 
porarily to the theory. 

Symmes beheved the earth is composed of five hollow, concentric spheres, with spaces 
between each, and habitable upon both convex and concave surfaces At the North Pole, 
he supposed an openmg four thousand miles in diameter, at the South, six thousand The 
sea extends through the openmgs, and seals, whales, and fish pass through Around each 
opening is a hoop of ice, but within the hoop the dimate is mild and even hot. Ocean 
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Professor Almy did not suppose a fictional source Most probably Poe 
did have general acquaintance with Symmes^s theory. But a great many 
parallels show that his specific source for the Symmesian material was a 
novel, Symzonia^ by Captain Adam Seaborn ® This novel, erroneously 
described m most bibliographical references^ as a builesque on Symmes^s 
theory, was published in 1820, before Symmcs's theory was widely 
known, it is not a burlesque, but a utopistic development® of Symmes's 
theory, describing an adventure into the hollow mteiior of the earth 
Whether Poe meant to follow Symzonia by taking Pym into the interior 
of the earth must remain conjecture, with, I think, more evidence pro 
than con But parallels between Symzoma and Arthur Gordon Pym 
demonstrate that Poe was using Symzoma as a source Over and over 
again, Pym promises scientific discoveries that will amaze the world 
Symzoma opens with this promise ® Poe refers to Cook to substantiate 

currents flow into the openings, volcanoes fringe the openings in some places, the Aurora 
Boreahs appears in the south Sunhght is refracted into the hollow earth because of the 
inclination of the poles 

The connection with Poe (says Almy) seems to be through Reynolds and Poe’s brother 
Henry In 1827, Symmes and Reynolds went out together on a lecture tour They soon 
separated, and Re5molds went on to Baltimore and lectured theie Edgar was not there 
but Henry was Almy, on the basis of these facts, conjectures that Henry, excited by 
Reynolds’s lectures, probably m turn excited Edgar Henry may have communicated with 
Edgar m Boston in 1827 or have talked with him in 1829 
After Symmes died in 1829, Reynolds apparently gave up Symmes’s theory, but he 
continued to be interested m exploration of South Polar regions In 1834 he addiessed 
Congress Poe reviewed the addiess The address was fifteen hundred words long, Poe 
used seven hundred of them m Arthur Gordon Pym (see Rhea, op c%t ) Reynolds was 
often engaged m controversy, and Poe wrote much in defense of Reynolds, especially 
an article in Graham's Magazine in 1843 not yet collected m Poe’s Worksy see Brief 
Account of the Discoveries and Results of the United States^ Exploring Expedition New 
Baven B L Eamlenp Graham's Magazine^ xxiii, No 3 (Sept , 1843), 164-165 Reynolds 
practised law in New York after 1841 during the time Poe lived there Whether they met 
personally is not known, though a good deal of conjecture has been based upon the fact 
that Reynolds’s name was the last upon Poe’s bps as he lay dying See also John Wells 
Peck, ^‘Symmes’ Theory,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications j xviii (1909), 
28-42. 

® Captain Adam Seaborn {pseud f perhaps Symmes himself), Symzoma; A Voyage of 
Discovery (New York J. Seymour), 1820 A relationship between Symzoma and Arthur 
Gordon Pym was first suggested, though not fully developed, by Professor Theodore Hunt 
in Le Roman Amincam (Pans, 1937), pp 82-83 
^ See, for instance, the Library of Congress catalogue card. 

® Probably the first full-blown Amencan utopia See Nelson F Adkins, *An Early 
American Story of Utopia,” Colophon, New Series, i, No. 1 (Summer, 1935), 123-132 
This article says that [Mrs Mary Grifl&th’s] *^Three Hundred Years Hence” in Camper- 
down; or, News from our Neighbourhood (Philadelphia* Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, 
1836)' — is the first American utopia Symzonia is sixteen years earher 
® P 13 — the opening page of the narrative. 
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certain findings in the South Seas. Syfnzofiia refers to Cook for exactly 
the same purpose As Pym comes to a close, distant volcanoes are de- 
scribed. Symzoma desciibes no volcanoes, but the land discovered just 
inside the rim is mountainous, and islands on the rim are volcanic in 
origin 

When Pym is on board the Jane Guy, Captain Guy sails southward in 
search of some islands called the Auroras, reported to have been dis- 
covered in 1762 and since seen by several navigators Their precise loca- 
tion IS given in the fifty-second parallel of latitude On the other hand, 
various other navigators have visited the spot and reported that no 
islands were there Determined to find out, Captain Guy sails over the 
exact spot and sights no land of any kind After this disappointment, he 
then sets out to look for some other islands similarly in dispute in latitude 
sixty He cruises for three days over the spot, but finds no traces of any 
islands Poe’s reason for interrupting his story to describe these searches 
is obscure But Symzoma provides the key to what Poe was doing at this 
point. When Captain Seaborn sails over the nm of the earth without tell- 
ing his officers where he is going, they figure the latitude and find them- 
selves not where they thought, but quite far to the north. 

November 21st, 1817, [says Seaborn] the sun’s altitude corrected for refraction 
placed us in a more northern latitude than we had left, which my officers con- 
sidered as evidence of our having passed the pole and made some progress north- 
ward, and they accordingly congratulated me on the occasion I knew better, 
and was perfectly aware that if the poles were open, of which I had no doubt, we 
must necessarily change our apparent latitude by observation very fast, and on 
turning the edge of the opening have a vertical sun, an equal division of day 
and night, and all the phenomena of the equator.^^ 

In Symzoma, when Captain Seaborn is on the rim near latitude ninety, 
the first mate is positive they are in latitude twenty-eight. Poe seems to 
be preparing a mystification, with the intention of later coming upon the 
very islands that were not there in the very latitude that Guy had ex- 
plored. The explanation might eventually come out that they had gone 
over the nm of the world and that the navigators originally reporting 
the islands had almost discovered the internal world— without knowing it. 

In Pym just before the Jam Guy reaches the island of black natives, 
the voyagers pick up: 

. . the carcass of a singular-looking land-animal It was three feet in length, and 
but SIX inches m height, with four very short legs, the feet armed with claws of 

P 38 11 See pp. 83-84, 99, and 217 

1® James A. Plarnson, ed , The Coffiplete Works of Edgar Allan Foe (New York 
Thomas Y Crowell and Co , 1902), ni, 162-164 Hereafter I shall refer to this edition as 
Works. 13 Ihd , in, 165. i^ P. 76 
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a brilliant scarlet, and resembling coral in substance. The body was covered 
with a straight silky hair, perfectly white. The tail was peaked like that of a rat, 
and about a foot and a half long The head resembled a cat’s, with the exception 
of the ears — these were flapped like the ears of a dog The teeth were of the same 
brilliant scarlet as the claws.^® 

Captain Seaborn likewise discovers the carcass of a strange animal on the 
land he reaches just before he goes over the rim. The difference between 
the imaginative fecundity of Poe and Seaborn^® is indicated m the com- 
monplace nature of the carcass in Symzonia as compared with that in 
Pym, The carcass is simply: 

. . some enormous bones, possible of a whale, which . might at some former 
period have got on shore m this high latitude, after the fashion of the other 
visitants from the internal world As they were very large I called them mammoth 
bones of course, had them all carefully taken on board, and packed in boxes, as 
an invaluable acquisition to the scientific world.^^ 

Similarly, just before Pym and his group get to the island of the black 
natives they discover: 

. . half-buried in a pile of loose stones, a piece of wood, which seemed to have 
formed the prow of a canoe There had been evidently some attempt at carving 
on it, and Captain Guy fancied that he made out the figure of a tortoise, but 
the resemblance did not strike me very forcibly 

This discovery parallels one that Seaborn makes on the first land he 
reaches in the internal world: 

I found part of the frame of a vessel of some sort, of about one hundred tons 
burthen, the form of which satisfied me that it was no drift from the external 
world. The stem raked inwards, instead of out, as we construct them, giving the 
forward part of the vessel the form of a double ploughshare . . . But the most 
singular part was a piece of planking, which remained attached to the frame, and 
which was actually sewed on with a white elastic wire.^® 

In this instance, the discovery in Symzonia is stranger than that in Pym^ 
but Poe probably intended his major wonders to come later.^® But both 
items are prows; both focus upon a loose piece of wood with something 
strange about it. 

In Pym Captain Guy plans to sail on southward from the island of 
^5 Worhs, m, 179-180 

In general, except for its one bold imagination of a world inside the earth, Symzoma 
IS bare and matter-of-fact One may surmise that Poe was struck by the possibilities in the 
basic idea, but that he had to go elsewhere (see the sources cited supra) for details to create 
the emotional reahty he desired 
17 p 59 ^ 18 Works, ni, 177. is P. 87 

20 See the many promises of wonders to come, Works, ni, 109, and passim 
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black natives, but to leave part of his crew there to prepare a cargo of 
Uche de mere Houses are erected for this crew to spend the winter; 
Captain Guy plans to return for the men and the cargo. In Symzonia 
Captain Seaborn leaves a crew on the island at the entrance to the in- 
ternal world to engage in sealing He builds them houses for the winter; 
and when he returns he picks them up along with the enormous number 
of seal-skins they have acquired. 

In Pym, after the massacre of Captain Guy and his party, the black 
islanders attack and burn the ship They ignite the gunpowder, and there 
is a terrific explosion It frightens them beyond all damage done— which 
IS enormous They set up a shout of ^'TekehAV Tekeh-hP' which Poe 
later says applies to all things white and seems to refer to a land beyond 
the point where the novel breaks off. The blacks discover the carcass of 
the strange animal (presumably, even without the suggestion of Sym- 
zoma, from the land beyond), exhibit abject fear of it, stake out a circle 
around it, and scream, ^^TekehAif TekehAiP^ 

A passage in Symzoma suggests an explanation for this strange be- 
havior. The white Internals had set up a Utopia by driving away mem- 
bers of their society who exhibited anti-social traits. These exiles had 
departed to the lands at the rim of the internal world, where, because 
they were exposed to constant sunshine, they had become black. The 
white Internals kept them in fear by means of a great flying machine 
that produced intense flames and threw them, like flame-throwers, for 
half a mile. To the extent that Poe planned to follow Symzonia^ the 
flaming explosion followed by the discovery of the strange carcass sug- 
gested to the black natives (who correspond to the blackened exiles of 
Symzoma at this point) the flame-throwing apparatus of the Internals — 
and the carcass, apparently from the inner world, clinched the identifica- 
tion. 

Another parallel is that Captain Seaborn stops his story for several 
pages to describe in picturesque detail a colony of penguins He describes 
their cities and the nests m the cities, with regular streets between the 
nests He describes the appearance of the penguins in detail. He describes 
how they walk : 

. . . bolt upright, with a firm step like a grenadier, and have the appearance, when 
formed m squadrons, of soldiers, in a uniform of black coats, white underdress, 
and black gaiters . . . they parade in regular order. They then march off, two 
abreast, and in close order, preceded by a leader, to the diving place 

He describes how some of them keep watch, while others swim and dive. 

When the leader lands, they form in regular order, march to the square, in the 
same manner as they left it, divide into squadrons, and file off to their respec- 
tive stations to relieve^ guard. 
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Poe likewise stops his narrative to describe the penguins His description 
includes albatrosses, and he evidently uses an additional source for de- 
tails But the following portion of the description seems to echo a figure 
of speech from Symzoma: 

At the same time a crowd of penguins are to be observed, some passing to and 
fro m narrow alleys, and some marching with the military strut so peculiar to 
them, around the general promenade ground which encircles the rookery 

According to Symmes’s theory, the verge of descent into the interior 
of the earth comes, at the South Pole, at about ninety degrees of latitude. 
Pym and Peters escape from the black natives into a latitude exceeding 
eighty-four degrees 

In Symzonia, beyond a hoop of ice, the polar regions are warm. Sea- 
born^s sailors even complain of the excessive heat of the region at the 
polar opening Poe goes to great pains to show that Captain Morrell 
and others found the Antarctic Circle warm, especially beyond the sixty- 
fifth latitude.^^ The farther south they went, the warmer the temperature 
became After Pym and Peters leave the island of black natives, they 
experience increasingly warm weather.^® Below latitude eighty-four even 
the water is warm.^^ At the very end of the story, “the heat of the water 
was extreme, even unpleasant to the touch/^^s finally, “the hand 
could no longer be endured within itd^^® 

^ The digression describing the penguins takes up pp 30-34 m Symzonia, it takes up 
Works f m, 155-157, in Arthur Gordon Pym Poe did not follow Seaborn^s phrasing and 
evidently did not rely upon Seaborn for details The ‘^cities” differ Seaborn described only 
penguins, their nests, and their habits, Poe described both penguins and albatrosses, the 
latter nesting in the same ^‘city” as the penguins. It seems hkely that Poe got his idea for 
the digression and a figure of speech from Symzoma^ but got his details elsewhere In gen- 
eral, Poe’s use of Symzoma suggests that he read the book and held its story m mind, but 
did not consult it for phrasing The unimaginative flatness of the style, the absence of any- 
thing like emotional color m the book may have both stimulated Poe to follow the story 
and turned him away from its phrasmg The imaginative possibihties in the basic idea may 
have excited Poe to tell the same story, but to tell it more vividly. His adding of the 
albatross (of romantic connotation) to the penguin-colony seems typical 

^ Cf . [Jeremiah N Reynolds?] Review of ‘Symmes’s Theory of Concentric Spheres 
. . ’ By a Citizen of the United States,” The American Quarterly Renew, i, No. 1 (March, 
1827), 235-253 (attributed to Reynolds by Robert F Almy, op. ett ), and Works, m, 236. 

23 p 84 24 169^ 

Ibid , ni, 177. 26 ^ 236. 27 ^ 238 ^ ni, 240 

22 j[b$d , m, 241. In both Symmes’s theory and Rejmolds’s address to Congress strong 
ocean currents are indicated (Rhea, op ett , p 137). In Pym, a noticeable current, ‘'Getting 
southwardly at the rate of half a mile per hour” is encountered in latitude eighty-one, it 
soon mcreases in rate to three-quarters of a mile per hour (Works, m, 175) A httie later, 
soundmgs show it to be a mile per hour (Works, m, 179) After Pym and Peters leave the 
island, they are caught m a ‘Very strong current.” (JWorks, in, 238 ) A little later they find 
themselves “hurrying on to the southward, under the influence of a powerful current.” 
ra, 240). 
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Another characteristic of the region that Pym and Peters approach is 
the curious whiteness the milky water, the white flakes that fall into it, 
the snow-white birds, the black man’s fear of everything white, and 
finally the great white mist and the vast white figure Mrs. Mozelle 
Allen traces this contrast of black natives and the white land beyond to 
a passage in Voltaire that states it as a law of nature that white and black 
are eternal enemies We need not look to Voltaire for the source of this 
idea In Symzoma the inhabitants of the internal world are extremely 
white, their buildings are white and their garments are white Seaborn 
says that: 

I am considered fair for an American, and my skin was always in my own country 
thought to be one of the finest and whitest But when one of the internals placed 
his arm, always exposed to the weather, by the side of [the inside of my arm, 
(which was always excluded from the sun,)] . the diflerence was truly mortify- 
ing I was not a white man, compared with him.®^ 

The cloth of their garments, ^^being exquisitely white . . . corresponds 
admirably with the delicate complexions of the people Poe apparently 
gets the whiteness from Symzoma^ but he adds something mystic to the 
‘"realism” of that book: white mists, white volcanoes, milky water.®^ 

80 “Poe’s Debt to Voltaire,” Texas Studies %n Enghsh, No 15, pp 68-69 

31 P 110, the phrase inside brackets is taken from an earher position m the paragraph. 

32 P 160 

33 As Pym and Peters were drawn southward, they approached a region of white vapor 
that flared up in “all the wild variations of the Aurora Boreahs ” And then we come to the 
very end of the book 

The darkness had materially increased, reheved only by the glare of the water thrown 
back from the white curtain before us Many gigantic and palhdly white birds flew con- 
tinuously now from beyond the veil, and their scream was the eternal Teheh-U! as they 
retreated from our vision . And now we rushed into the embraces of the cataract, 
where a chasm threw itself open to receive us. But there arose in our pathway a shrouded 
human figure, very far larger in its proportions than any dweller among men And the 
hue of the skm of the figure was of the perfect whiteness of the snow (J/Vorksj ni, 238 

and 242 ) j • 

Here I believe Poe is making use, at least m part, of the Magellanic clouds described in 

Symmes’s theory . • -l o 

They are three in number, of an irregular shape, and observed by night m the boutk 
Atlantic, and the south-east parts of the Pacific oceans, (reversed from New-HoHand 
and New-Zealand,) but never visible m the eastern parts of the Indian ocean* their 
colour IS like that of far-distant mountams, on which the sun is shining . , . They are 
stationary, appearing perpetually fixed at a certam height, and m a particular situation. 
([Reynolds?], op ett , p. 252) 

Symmes said that these Magellanic clouds are » t j 

. the reflections in the sky of New Zealand, New Holland, and Van Dieman s land 
seen across the nmf As the planets reflect light, so do these great continental islands. 
They are located just about on the southern verge or nm. To one . . . lookmg across the 
verge or polar opening the reflections of these lands m the sky present the phenomena 
known as the Magellanic clouds. (Peck, op. p. 37 ) 
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These resemblances show that Poe used Symzonia as a source They 
suggest to me very strongly that the sources previously cited were souices 
for elaboration of details, but that Poe’s general plan was based on 
Symzonia 

In the foregoing, I sought to exclude conjecture and to draw only that 
conclusion clearly indicated by the evidence But Poe’s use of Symzoma 
suggests some tentative conclusions — or surmises — for which explicit 
evidence is lacking. 

It seems likely that several times during the constiuction of Arthur 
Gordon Pym Poe changed the direction of his story according to the 
source he was following at the moment, but that his basic intention was 
always to follow the plan of Symzonia by taking Pym into a world inside 
the earth Evidence of change of plan is everywhere through the book. 
Originally Poe planned for Pym and Augustus (not Peters) to adventure 
together. At the point m the story describing how Pym escaped from the 
hold of the ship, it is said that Augustus heard Pym when he dropped a 
bottle and came to his rescue. But Poe writes: 

Many years elapsed, however, before I was aware of this fact A natural shame 
and regret for his weakness and indecision prevented Augustus from confiding to 
me at once ^ 

But ‘^many years elapsed” makes no sense, for Augustus is dead within a 
few months. When Augustus is dead, Peters becomes Pym’s companion. 
This is not the original plan, for Peters is at first characterized as half- 
insane, queer, and frightful. Later he is resolute, wise, and commonplace 
— apparently the role intended for Augustus. At the time Poe wrote of 
the islands reported by some ships, but unable to be found m the given 
latitude, he said nothing of a region of mist — and apparently had not 
planned it. Peters and Pym drift alone into the southern ocean on the 
wreck of their ship. Then there is an interlude in two parts — the peaceful 
part in which they are picked up by the Jane Guy, followed by the 
violent part that destroys everybody in the party except Peters and Pym 
and leaves them again as they were, drifting alone to the south. The 
change of plan occurs where Pym and Peters are picked up and (following 
Symzonia) Captain Guy prepares to sail into the polar regions, leaving 
men behind to collect biche de mere among the peaceful black natives; 
then the plan returns to Pym and Peters alone. 

These changes are apparently related to the sources Poe was using for 
the elaboration of details. The book opens, like Symzonia^ in a matter-of- 
fact tone, but as Poe reads the Mariners Chronicle^ it seems to get out of 
hand with unreal horrors. Then apparently as Poe reads Morrell and 

Works, m, 64, 
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Reynolds, he brings the novel back to the matter-of-fact— and proceeds 
along the route of Symzoma, somewhat embellished. The black natives 
are peaceful, sub-Utopian people.^s Then Poe reads Arabia Petraea and 
apparently in excitement about the Hebrew passage forbidding entrance 
to Edom^^ gets j^ea for something mystic. The peaceful black natives 
change character to savages who massacre all the party except Pym and 
Peters. They escape in a cave, where they discover the ^'Arabic^’ writing 
Poe may plan to take Pym and Peters into the internal world (of Sym- 
zoma) to discover the civilization suggested by the ''Arabic'’ symbols, 
but he abandons the plan 

Internal evidence strongly suggests that Poe meant to take his ad- 
venture on into the inner world The title page promises "Incredible 
Adventures and Discoveries still Further South" than the island of the 
black natives. The Preface states that Pym has been reluctant to write 
because "the incidents to be narrated were of a nature so positively 
marvellous, that . they would not be believed The narrative itself 
states that the adventures in the south occupied nine years. Pym speaks 
of: 

. . . the thousand chances which afterward befell me in nine long years, crowded 
with events of the most startling, and, in many cases, of the most unconceived 
and unconceivable character.^® 

Actually, the length of the time covered in the book is nine months, from 
June, 1827, till March, 1828. When Pym died, according to Poe’s "Note" 
at the end, only two or three chapters remained to be written. He had 

See footnote 8, supra See WorhSj x, 81-85, 178-181, and xvi, 63-66. 

It IS possible to surmise (rather wildly?) that Poe thought for a while of finding the 
Lost Tribes of Israel in the internal world The title of the ruler of the islands is Tsalemon 
{Works^ in, 239) The “Arabic” writing, misleadingly discussed by Poe in his “Note,” 
contains the Arabic for Zahar a (“reddish-white, brown” or “Sahara” Desert), and the 
^^Tekeh-W^ may be corrupt Arabic for “Trust to me ” There are other evidences of his m- 
terest m the Jews at this time Using material from Reeses Cyclopaedta, he wrote an essay 
on Palestine at about the time he may have been wnting this part of Fy^n (Works, xvi, 
1-5) In the preparation of this essay, Poe consulted at least fifteen articles m the Cyclo- 
paedta and quoted from them verbahm (See my article, “Poe’s Talaestme,’ ” Amertcan 
Literature, xm [March, 1941], 44-58). He may have read also the article on the “Jews,” 
which speaks of the Lost Tribes as divided mto the Black Jews and the White Jews, who 
would correspond to Poe’s black natives and the white internals suggested by Symzoma 
The Cyclopaedia says* “The White Jews look upon the Black Jews as an inferior race, and 
not as of a pure cast” See Abraham Rees, The Cyclopaedia (Philadelphia Bradford, 
Murray, Fairman, and Co , n d [1810-1824]), the article on “Jews,” xix, unpaged 
Though not evidence, all these coincidences are suggestive. 

28 Perhaps through exhaustion, confusion, or need of money? Perhaps the present ending 
is a symbol suggested by Jehovah’s interdiction agamst Edom? Works ^ nr, 1 

Works, III, 109. 
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covered one-twelfth of the time and had merely got in sight of the 
^^positively marvellous’^ towaid which the book was moving — and yet 
says only two or three chapters remain ’ 

Pym is full of promises of something to come Poe apologizes for devot- 
ing a long digression to the penguins, saying. shall have occasion here- 
after to speak of the penguin and albatross, but he does not In describ- 
ing Dirk Peters, early in the book, he says that the 

, . latter portions, will be found to include incidents of a nature so entirely out 
of the range of human experience, and for this reason so far beyond the limits 
of human credulity, that I proceed in utter hopelessness of obtaining credence 
for all that I shall tell, yet confidently trusting m time and progressing science 
to verify some of the most important and most improbable of ray statements 

Such predictions run through the book,^® especially promises to open the 
eye of science to ^‘one of the most intensely exciting seciets which has 
ever engrossed its attention.”^^ Pym promises a ^Vast chain of apparent 
miracles with which I was destined to be at length encircled But the 
^Vast chain” does not appear, and could not appear in two or three 
chapters.^® 

Though the book at no point says the adventures will occur m the in- 
terior of the earth, these promises of marvels of interest to science, to- 
gether with Poe’s use of Symzoma as a source, strongly suggest this 
destination. 

11 *^HANS PFAAL” 

Poe’s sources for ^^Hans Pfaal” are complex. Poe turned to a variety 
of sources in both science and fiction for material used in this story. 
Professor Campbell has pointed out that Poe wove information from 
Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic into ^^Hans Pfaal. Professor Posey 
has pointed out Poe’s indebtedness to Herschel for scientific informa- 
tion;^® he pointed out also that Poe used Rees’s Cyclopaedia,^^ 

But Posey indicated that he believes Poe’s main source to be a review 
of Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon, In his “Note” appended to “Hans 
Pfaal” in 1840, Poe mentions a “criticism” of a voyage to the moon 
published in the third volume of the American Quarterly Review, This 

41 Works ^ m, 155 Perhaps the white birds flying through the mist at the very end of the 
book adumbrate some use planned for the albatross 
^ Works y m, 53 43 ^stance, Works ^ ni, 170 

44 Works, in, 178 45 ^^rks, m, 187 

4® See the promise of further adventure, Works, m, 223 

47 Edllis Campbell, ^Toe’s Reading,” Texas Studies m English, No 5 (October 8, 1925), 
187 

48 Meredith Neill Posey, “Notes on Poe^s Hans Pfadl,^^ MLN, xlv, No 8 (December, 

1930), 501-507. ^Uhd,p.507, 
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“criticism” is a review-and-summary of A Voyage to the Moon by “Joseph 
Atterley,” a pseudonym for Professor George Tucker of the University 
of Virginia s" Posey finds many of the ideas in “Hans Pfaal” in the review 
and concludes that this review is the mam source of the story 
But I believe not the review, but Tucker’s book, to be Poe’s main 
source The review, twenty-seven pages long in small type, quotes 
profusely from the book The review contains much of the material 
used in “Hans Pfaal ” I believe, however, that the book itself is the source 
because I found items common to both Tucker’s book and Poe’s story, 
but not m the review. The review makes no reference to the following 
incident in Tucker’s book: 

About 1 1 o^clock it was necessary to get a fresh supply of air, when my companion 
cautiously turned one of the stop-cocks to let out that which was no longer fit 
for respiration, requesting me, at the same time, to turn the other, to let in a 
fresh supply of condensed air, but being awkward m the first attempt to follow 
his directions, I was so affected by the exhaustion of the air through the vent now 
made for it, that I fainted, and having, at the same time, given freer passage to 
the condensed air than I ought, we must in a few seconds have lost our supply, 
and thus have inevitably perished, had not the watchful Hermit seen the mischief, 
and repaired it almost as soon as it occurred ^ 

Poe develops, apparently from this suggestion of fainting at the loss of 
air, an elaborate episode of several pages describing Hans’s suffering 
before he gets his condenser set up The following extracts illustrate Poe’s 
use of this idea: 

I began to find great difficulty in drawing my breath My head, too, was exces- 
sively painful, and, having felt for some time a moisture about my cheeks, I at 
length discovered it to be blood, which was oozing quite fast from the drums of 
my ears. ... I was suddenly seized with a spasm which lasted for more than five 
minutes, and even when this, in a measure, ceased, I could catch my breath only 
at long intervals, and in a gasping manner, — bleeding all the while copiously at 
the nose and ears, and even slightly at the eyes. . . [After letting blood ] The 
difficulty of breathing, however, was diminished in a very slight degree, and I 
found that it would soon be positively necessary to make use of my condenser. . 

New York Elam Bliss, 1827. The review was written by Professor Robley Bunglison 
of the University of Virginia (so Dean James Southall Wilson of the University of Vir- 
ginia informs me by letter), though it was not signed 

Posey, op cit , p. 501 That Poe did know the contents of the review, at least by 1840, 
IS clear from the fact that his “Note” for the 1840 edition of “Hans Pfaal” discusses books 
compared, m the review, with Tucker’s book 

Poe’s “Note” to the 1840 edition refers to the review, but not to the book Perhaps 
Poe wished partly to conceal his source by mabng only this obhque reference to it He 
seems insincere in his citation He was able to cite the volume number of the magazine m 
which the review appeared, but he says he does not remember the title of the book, which 
is simply A Voyage to the Moon. P. 48. 
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At a quarter past eight, being able no longer to draw breath without the most 
intolerable pam, I proceeded, forthwith, to adjust around the car the apparatus 
belonging to the condenser 

The review makes no mention of an incident even more strikingly 
parallel between Tucker’s book and “Hans Pfaal ” After the houleverse- 
meni, Atterley looks through the wrong telescope and is startled because 
what he takes to be the earth is really the moon: 

The earth’s appearance I found so diminished as not to exceed four times the 
diameter of the moon, as seen from the earth, and its whole face was entirely 
changed. After the first surprise, I recollected it was the moon I was then regard- 
ing, and my curiosity was greatly awakened.®^ 

Hans makes the same mistake, though Poe develops his surprise into 
melodramatic shock: 

What, therefore, must have been my amazement, on awaking fiom a biief and 
disturbed slumber, on the morning of this day, the seventeenth, at finding the 
surface beneath me so suddenly and wonderfully augmented in volume. . . I 
was thunderstruck f No words can give any adequate idea of the extreme, the 
absolute horror and astonishment, with which I was seized, possessed, and alto- 
gether overwhelmed . . [Etc., etc ] . . . The latter [earth] was indeed over my 
head, and completely hidden by the balloon, while the moon — the moon itself 
in all its glory — lay beneath me, and at my feet 

Just after Atterley reaches the moon, he briefly sketches the geography 
of the moon. Then the book contains the following item, of which no 
mention is made in the review: 

This brief sketch must content the reader for the present I refer those who are 
desirous of being more particularly informed, to the work which I propose to 
publish on lunar geography, and, in the mean time, some of the most striking 
peculiarities of this people, in opinions, manners, and customs, will be developed 
in this, which must be considered as my personal narrative P 

Just after Hans reaches the moon, at the end of “Hans Pfaal,” Poe like- 
wise promises revelation of scientific data, “ , . . intelligence for the 
private ear of the States’ College of Astronomers, and likewise defers 
any discussion of these data for personal reasons: “I am pining for a re- 
turn to my family and to my home.”®^ 

Tucker’s book, but not the review, discusses the fact that there is no 
absolute darkness on the moon, because the earth, ten times (he says 
elsewhere twelve times) bigger than the moon, reflects “as much light as 
we terrestrials have a little before sunrise, or after sunset.”®^ As Hans does 

Worhs^ II, 70-75. Tucker, op cU , p 84. 

Works, n, 93-94 Tucker, op. cit , p. 93. 

Works, n, 99. ss 100. so Tucker, op cit., p 107. 
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not describe spending any time on the moon, he does not get a chance to 
include this item, but he prepares to do so. On the way to the moon, he 
describes how the earth becomes a pale yellow and shines with a brilliance 
painful to the eye Later the earth becomes a great shield of light.®^ 
Evidently, then, Poe did use Professor Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon 
first-hand as a major source for ‘^Hans Pfaal.”®^ But, as I have pointed 
out above, Poe’s sources were complex. I have another source to suggest 
for a detail in “Hans Pfaal ” Professor Almy has pointed out that the 
long entry in Hans’s diary for April 7 is clearly a reference to Symmes’s 
theory concerning a hollow earth I have pointed out above, m discuss- 
ing Arthur Gordon Fym, Poe’s use of the novel Symzoma in this connec- 
tion Apparently Poe drew upon Symzonia not only for Pym, but for an 
important detail in “Hans Pfaal ” To get to the moon, Tucker’s voyager 
discovered a metal that was anti-gravitational — that is, it tended to fly 
off the earth toward the moon He used it to propel his car to the moon. 
Hans Pfaal used a balloon filled with gas made from “a quantity of a 
particular metalhc substance, or semi-metal which I shall not name, and a 
dozen demijohns of a very common acid Posey believes that Poe’s use 
of a “particular metallic substance, or semi-metal” indicates indebted- 
ness to the review of Tukier’s book.^® It does not indicate primary in- 
debtedness to Tucker, for Poe definitely rejected the principle Tucker 
employed. 

But in Symzoma, the inhabitants of the internal surface of the hollow 
earth fly enormous cylindrical balloons. Seaborn says that they are filled 
“with an elastic gas, which was readily made by putting a small quantity 
of a very dense substance into some fluid, which disengaged a vast quan- 
tity of this light gas Here is Poe’s principle. For “a small quantity of 
a very dense substance” he says “a quantity of a particular metallic 
substance” — perhaps through suggestion that Tucker had used a metal 
—and for “fluid” he says “a very common acid ” 

These similarities indicate that we must add to the already accepted 
sources for “Hans Pfaal” Professor Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon and, 

Works, II, 89 Works, n, 99 

Whether Poe saw Tucker’s manuscript while at the ’University of Virginia or came 
across the book while visiting Elam Bhss, the pubhsher of both Tucker’s book and Poe s 
Poems of 1831, or found it m a bookstall or hbrary is a matter for conjecture 

Op. at , pp 227-245 Works, n, 52. 

Op at , p SOI Posey says “But the most significant detail which the two possess m 
common is that of the employment, as a means of overcoming resistance to aerial travel, 
of a metal, spoken of m the earher story as lunarium and described by Poe as a parhadar 
metalhc substance or semt-metd Poe’s metal is one of the matenals for making the gas in 
the balloon, whereas lunarium, being hghter than air, itself had hftmg power. 

114, 
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for an important detail, Seaborn^s Symzoma The sources so far discussed 
are concerned with the edition of 1835, published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, In the edition of 1840, Poe made a number of changes, and 
for these changes still another source (or complex of sources) is indicated 
Among the Poe manuscripts in the possession of Mrs W M Griswold 
were four and a half pages of pencil-written notes in Poe’s handwriting, 
signed with several scribbled signatures of Poe in ink In another hand- 
writing, these notes were labeled ^^Notes on Eureka.” In publishing them, 
Harrison stated: ‘^Apparently they are outgrowths of Poe’s studies for 
‘Hans Pfaal’ or ‘Eureka,’ with probability inclining to the latter 
Posey suggests that these “Notes” were taken from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
but he does not positively trace them to the Cyclopaedia, and he does not 
positively connect them with “Hans Pfaal” — rather than Eureka 
Margaret Alterton, however, in Origins of Poe^s Critical Theory uses 
parallel columns to demonstrate that these “Notes” were prepared for 
the 1840 edition of “Hans Pfaal.” She points out that the passage in 
“Hans Pfaal” beginning “He observed the moon, when two days and a 
half old ...” and running for five sentences to “ . . . 5376 feet” is taken 
verbatim from the “Notes ” She might have continued the parallelism 
through the following: 


From the ^^Noies^^: 

At an occultation of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the third disappeared after having been 
about 1" or 2" of time indistinct, the 
4th became indiscernible near the limb, 
this was not observed of the other two 
Phil Trans. VoL 82 pr. 2 art 16 


From ^^Eans PfaaV\ 

My ideas upon this topic had also re- 
ceived confirmation by a passage in the 
eighty-second volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, in which it is 
stated that, at an occultation of Jup- 
iter’s satellites, the third disappeared 
after having been about 1" or 2 of the 
time indistinct, and the fourth became 
indiscernible near the limb 


She points out also that “Another long passage in Poe’s notes, beginning 
‘Hevelius writes that he has several times found, in skies perfectly 
clear, . . . ’ appears, too, in the form of the author’s notes, in the later 
(1840) form of ‘Plans Phaall’.”^® Yet another footnote in “Hans Pfaal,” 
not indicated by Margaret Alterton, is taken from the “Notes”: 

Works, XVI, 354 69 Op, cit , p 507 

University of Iowa Humaniskc Studies, ir, No 3 (Iowa City, 1925), pp. 134-138 
^ Works, XVI, 349-350 ^2 Works, n, 96. 

^6 Cf Works, XVI, 351-352, and Works, n, 96-97 This comparison will indicate that 
^'Hans Pfaal” has maculae and Cassini where the “Notes,” as Harrison edits them, have 
macula and Cossim, Rees’s Cyclopaedia (discussed below) has maculae and Cassini The 
discrepancy may be due to Harrison’s misreading of Poe’s handwriting 
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From the '‘Notes’’ 

The zodiacal light was probably what 
the ancients called Trabes Emicant 
trabes quos docos vocant Pliny Lib 2, 

p 26'^ 


From *^Eans Pfaal,” footnote: 

The zodiacal light is probably what 
the ancients called Trabes Emicant 
Trabes quos Docos vocant Pimy lib. 

2, p 26 75 


The passages parallel with the “notes/’ both those cited by Margaret 
Alterton and those given above, are not in the 1835 edition of “Hans 
Pfaal ” They appear for the first time m the 1840 edition. It seems that 
these “Notes” must have been prepared as a part of Poe’s work on “Hans 
Pfaal.” They may have been prepared for the 1835 edition, but not used 
verbatim Oi they may have been prepared for the 1840 edition, possibly 
as part of a plan to continue this “unfinished” story into a second part. 
Almost certainly they were not prepared for Eureka^ for there is no evi- 
dence that Poe had thought of Eureka at the time he quoted from the 
“Notes,” that is, in 1840. That the “Notes” were prepared for “Hans 
Pfaal” rather than for Eureka likewise seems clear from their contents 
The “Notes” are almost altogether about the moon; so is “Hans Pfaal.” 
Eureka is not primarily about the moon I find no item in the “Notes” 
that fits into Eureka^ but could not fit into “Hans Pfaal,” especially as 
the “second part” of the story that Poe said he had intended to write^® 
may reasonably be conjectured.^^ 

74 Worhs, xvr, 353 

75 1 do not have the 1840 edition at hand This version is what I naake out from Hamson’s 
collation, Works^ n, 344 But the Latin, as Harrison reprmts it from the Gnswold edition, 
reads ^‘Emicantet trabes quas docos vocant ” {Works, n, 64 ) Here is a curious puzzle, for 
the original in Reeses Cyclopaedia (discussed below), under ^^Zodiacal Light,” reads ''Some 
have supposed, that this phenomenon is the same with that which the ancients called 
trabes , . thus Phny (hb ii) says, emicant trabes, quos docos vocant.’ ” The "Notes” 
apparently follow the Cyclopaedia, but how did Poe get the "p 26”? The "p 26” is correct 
Perhaps Poe found the whole passage, with the "p 26” included, elsewhere m the Cyclo- 
paedia (Over and over, articles m Rees quote and paraphrase one another ) The versions 
differ from one another, but all differ from Phny, who has "Emicant et trabes simih modo, 
quas boxovs vocant, . . . ” C. Phnn Secundi, Naturdis Etstonae, Lib n, 26 (London, 
1826), I, 398-399 

75 In an article on Richard Adams Locke, Works, xv, 135 In the closing pages of "Hans 
Pfaal” Poe indicates this intention, though the "promise” here is m a piece of fiction. 

77 The "Notes” discuss the appearance of the moon to indicate the presence of an atmos- 
phere, and a method for computing its height, the altitude of the tides on the moon; the 
fact that the same face of the moon is always toward the earth, a scientist’s statement that 
the asteroid Juno has a variable atmosphere, the size of spot on the moon visible through a 
telescope magnifying 1000 times, a citation that an astronomer discovered a lunar edifice 
resembling a fortification and roads, a scientist’s conjecture about a great city on the moon, 
canals, and fields of vegetation, with a remark that another scientist disputes this conjec- 
ture, the construction of mstruments to see whether the moon is inhabited, with a discus- 
sion of what was wrong with HerscheFs telescope; the relative gravity of the earth and the 
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Poe's source for the ^‘Notes," then, is to some extent his source for the 
1840 edition of ^'Hans Pfaal " Margaret Alterton uses parallel columns 
to demonstrate that seven of the eighty-eight sentences (or fragments) 
in the ^^Notes" were taken from the Transactions of the Royal Society and 
that two of the sentences were taken from Dr Dick’s “The Celestial 
Scenery No doubt the nine sentences she cites do ultimately derive 
from the sources indicated. But I doubt whether Poe found them in these 
sources. 

Posey suggests^® that Poe made his “Notes” from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
but he does not offer detailed evidence. Close examination reveals that a 
large proportion of the “Notes” were taken almost verbatim from Rees 
Rees, in turn, is based upon scientific writings of all kinds, the fact that 
Rees quotes extensively from the Transactions may explain Margaret 
Alterton’s find of seven of Poe’s sentences in the Transactions 

If fragmentary jottings are counted as sentences, the “Notes” contain 
eighty-eight sentences. I have found that sixty of these sentences were 
taken verbatim, or nearly so, from various articles in the Cyclopaedia, but 
chiefly from the article “Moon” and its sub-articles. Of the remaining 
twenty-eight, some are fragmentary jottings of titles to be consulted, 
some seem to summarize material from the Cyclopaedia without quoting 
verbatim; and some I have not yet found. The following five sentences 
(sentences 40-45 of the “Notes”) illustrate Poe’s use of the Cyclopaedia: 


From Poe^s ^^NoteP\' 

40) As the earth turns round its axis, 
the several continents, seas, and is- 
lands appear to the moon’s inhabitants 
like so many spots of different forms 
and brightness moving over its surface, 
but much fainter at some times than 
others, as our clouds cover or leave 
them. 


From the Cyclopaedia 
As the earth turns round its axis, the 
several continents, seas, and islands 
appear to the moon’s inhabitants like 
so many spots of different forms and 
brightness, moving over its surface; 
but much fainter at some times than 
others, as our clouds cover or leave 
them 


moon, the aiea of the moon and the eccentricity of its orbit, transition from hght to dark- 
ness on the moon as it looks to lunar mhabitants, and phosphorescent substances on the 
moon that afford a twilight There is the note: ‘‘Make the invisible half of the moon our 
hell ’’ (Works, xvi, 349-350 ) The “Notes” go on to discuss how the Lunarians, inhabitants 
of the moon, measure time by the earth’s rotation into days of twenty-four hours, the 
point of botdeversement between the earth and the moon, a pecuhar phenomenon that makes 
the moon sometimes invisible when stars are visible, whether there is an inconstant, dense 
matter around the moon; the height of the mountains on the moon; the appearance of the 
heavens to a Lunarian, a scientist’s attempt to establish the existence of an atmosphere on 
the moon; the discovery of volcamc eruptions on the dark part of the moon, and the appear- 
ance of the volcanoes, and the force of gravity on the moon with reference to bodies pro- 
jected from the moon. Op cit , pp 135-138. Op, cit,, p. 507. 
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41) By these spots the Lunarians can By these spots the Lunarians can de- 

determine the time of the earth's diur- termine the time of the earth's diurnal 

nal motion, just as we do the motion of motion, just as we do the motion of the 

the sun, and perhaps they measure sun, and perhaps they measure their 

their time by the motion of the earth's time by the motion of the earth's spots, 

spots, for they cannot have a truer dial for they cannot have a truer dial 

42) Their day would then be 24 hours [I find no verbatim source ] 

43) Her real day and night taken to- . her day and night taken together 

gether are as long as our lunar month are as long as our lunar month 

— a fortnight day, do night. 

44) Dr Hooke, accounting for the Dr Hooke, accounting for the reason 

reason why the moon’s light affords no why the moon's light affords no visible 

visible heat, observes that the quan- heat, observes that the quantity of 

tity of light which falls on the hemi- light, which falls on the hemisphere of 

sphere of the full moon is rarefied into a the full moon, is rarefied into a sphere 

sphere 288 times greater m diameter 288 times greater in diameter than the 

than the moon, before it arrives at us, moon, before it arrives at us, and, con- 

and, consequently, that the moon's sequently, that the moon's light is 

light is 104,368 times weaker than that 104,368 times weaker than that of the 

of the sun sun. 

45) It would, therefore, require 104,- It would, therefore, require 104,368 
368 full moons to give a light and heat full moons to give a light and heat 
equal to that of the sun at noon.®® equal to that of the sun at noon 

The ^^Notes,” then, were evidently made from Poe's reading of various 
articles in Rees's Cyclopaedia. These ‘‘Notes" were apparently prepared 
before 1840, for some use was made of them in the 1840 edition of “Hans 
Pfaal." 

In the foregoing, I sought to exclude conjecture and to draw only those 
conclusions clearly indicated by the evidence. But this re-examination of 
“Hans Pfaal" suggests some tentative conclusions — or surmises — for 
which explicit evidence is lacking. 

80 Works, XVI, 350 

These items are from the article ^^Moon” and its sub-articles, such as ^‘Moon, Phe- 
nomena of the,” Rees, op at , xxv, unpaged. The items taken for the “Notes” are not 
consecutive in the order of the Cyclopaedia But I have been able to find the sentences of 
the “Notes” in the Cyclopaedia as follows Sentences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (a citation) under 
“Moon”, 8 not found; 9 under “Moon”, 10 not found; 11 under “Moon”, 12 and 13 not 
found, 14 and 15 under “Planet”, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 not found, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28 (not verbatim), 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 under “Moon”, 35 (“Make the invisible 
half of the moon our hell ”) not found, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41 under “Moon”, 42 not 
found, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, and 67 under “Moon”, 68 and part of 69 under “Volcano” — the last part of 69, a long 
sentence, not found, 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74 not foimd, 75, 76 (a Latm quotation), and 77 
(citation of Pliny) under “Zodiacal Light”, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, and 88 
not found, 84r-88 are citations of titles of books, charts, or articles in the Cyclopaedia 
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A. It seems likely that the central portion of ^lians Pfaal/^ describing 
the trip to the moon, was written earlier than the date usually supposed, 
1835 Mr Latrobe, one of the judges who awarded Poe the Saturday 
Visiter prize in July, 1833, before the Messenger was founded,’^- inter- 
viewed Poe immediately after the award He stated in 1877 . 

Of this interview, the only one I ever had with Mr Poe, my recollection is very 
distinct, indeed . . I asked him whether he was then occupied with an}^ literary 
labor He replied that he was then engaged on A Voyage to the Moon, and at once 
went into a somewhat learned disquisition upon the laws of gravity, the height 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and capacities of balloons, warming m his speech as 
he proceeded Presently speaking in the first person, he began the voyage . . 
leaving the earth and becoming more and more animated, he described his sensa- 
tion as he ascended higher and higher where the moon’s attraction overcame 
that of the earth, there was a sudden bouleversement of the car and great con- 
fusion among its tenants. By this time the speaker had become so excited, spoke 
so rapidly, gesticulating much, that when the turn upside-down took place, and 
he clapped his hands and stamped with his foot by way of emphasis, I was earned 
along with him . . . When he had finished his description he apologized for his 
excitability, for which he laughed at himself 

Professor Woodberry discredits Latrobe’s account because Latrobe says 
Poe mentioned the Messenger, not founded until later We may suppose 
that Latrobe, after forty years, might forget which magazine Poe men- 
tioned 

Poe himself contradicts Latrobe’s statement. “Hans Pfaal” was pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger for June, 1835, along with a 
review of The Infidel and apparently other notices by Poe totaling thirty- 
four columns. Editor White sent Poe $20. Poe wanted White’s favor, he 
wanted a job. He usually expressed gratitude and remarked that he felt 
well paid. But this time he wrote* 

Look over Hans Phaal [sic, the first of four spellings Poe used], and the Literary 

Margaret Alterton finds Sentence 14 m Dr Dick’s ^‘The Celestial Scenery ” The com- 
plete sentence is not in Rees’s article “Planet ” As various articles in Rees contain identical, 
verbatim, or paraphrased material, the complete sentence may be m some other article in 
the Cyclopaedta — or it may not Poe’s source may, indeed, be a first-hand consultation of 
Dick Miss Alterton finds sentences 68, 69, 70, and 71 in Vol xvi of the Pklosophcal Trans- 
actions, Sentence 68 (not quite verbatim) and a part of 69 are m the article “Volcano” in 
Rees; I have not found sentences 70 and 71 m Rees. Miss Alterton finds sentences 72, 73, 
and 74 m Vol xvn of the Philosophical Transackons, I have not found these sentences in 
Rees Perhaps Poe did consult the Transachons at this point Miss Alterton finds sentence 
79 m Dick’s “The Celestial Scenery”, I have not found sentence 79 in Rees 

The prospectus was dated May 1, 1834, see David K Jackson, Poe and the Southern 
Literary Messenger (Richmond Dietz Co , 1934), p 16 

Hervey Allen, Israfel The Ltfe and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York George H. 
Doran Company, 1927), i, 350-351. 
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Notices by me m No 10, and see if you have not miscalculated the sum due me. 

Hans Phaal cost me nearly a fortnight’s hard labour and was written espe- 
cially for the Messenger 

Yet it may be more reasonable to believe Latrobe than Poe Poe says 
^'nearly a fortnight,” but if he had worked only two weeks he should 
have been pleased with $20, for he was later glad to get work on the 
Messenger at $10 a w^eek Perhaps his pride would not let him confess to 
White that he had worked on this tale seriously — and conferred with 
Kennedy about it®*^ — for some time, that is, for two years or more, if we 
accept Latrobe’s statement His egoism would make him shorten the 
time, as he later did in his well-known assertions about '^The Raven.” 
But on the other hand, his sense that he was wronged and underpaid 
with $20 for a story he had treasured for a long time would not let him be 
silent 

And if we look at Latrobe’s statement, it seems to bear the marks of 
truth — even after forty years He says his recollection is very distinct 
indeed. Poe’s source was Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon, and that is the 
title Latrobe says Poe gave for his own story. Poe’s dramatics must have 
amazed Latrobe. If Latrobe’s statement is true, Poe must have had the 
story written (or planned m some detail) by 1833, except the facetious 
enveloping plot. 

B It seems likely that the facetious ^^enveloping plot” of “Hans 
Pfaal” is an afterthought, either suggested to Poe by J P. Kennedy after 
Kennedy had read (or heard) the central narrative and somewhat dis- 
approved of It as “extravagant,” or invented by Poe after a talk with 
Kennedy Poe grossly violates his own principles of unity The tone of the 
central narrative is serious, the tone of the envelope is facetious. The 
outer unit discredits the core of the story. 

Seveial reasons may be surmised for Poe’s violation of unity and de- 
preciation of his tale. Perhaps, needing money, he had to round off the 
story somehow and get it to an editor. But evidence suggests another 
reason, the advice of Kennedy. In this later discussion of Richard Adams 
Locke, Poe says that the advice of a friend induced him to give a 
facetious tone to “Hans Pfaal.” He says that he talked about “Hans 
Pfaal” with Kennedy.®^ The story was published in June, 1835, and in 
September an extant letter from Kennedy advises “some farces after the 
manner of the French Vaudevilles Again on February 9, 1836, a 
letter from Kennedy advises Poe to write in a more facetious vein, saying: 

Letter of July 20, 1835, in Works, xvn, 12. 

I call to mind Poe’s frequent, mcorrigibie ^Mystifications ” 

See discussion below, and Poe’s statement, Works, xv, 128 
Works, XV, 128 Works, xvn, 19. 
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Your fault is your love of the extravagant Pray beware of it . . Some of your 
hzarrenes have been mistaken for satire — and admired too in that character 
They deserved it, but you did not, for you did not intend them so T like your 
grotesque — it is of the very best stamp, and I am suie you will do wonders for 
yourself in the comic, I mean the seno tragi comic 

It seems likely that Kennedy read “Hans PfaaP^ (or heard Poe read it?) 
and, with kind intentions, crushed Poe to earth with ridicule®® — and 
lifted him up with advice to ridicule it himself, and market it 

If we suppose it unlikely Poe would abandon a serious design on the 
advice of Kennedy, we may remember Poe’s extravagant reliance upon 
Kennedy, indicated in: “I am wretched and know not why. Console me 
— for you can . . Persuade me to do what is right Kennedy had 
done just that from 1833 onward. It would seem easy for Kennedy to 
persuade Poe that a voyage to the moon was wild and childish. To the 
good intentions of Kennedy, then, may be due Poe’s abandonment of a 
serious plan to describe the moon and its inhabitants (as promised in the 
story) and the employment of a facetious envelope that discredits a 
central story serious in tone 

Works^ xvn, 28, 

Compare Poe’s reaction to criticism of a story written while at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Allen, op cU , i, 174-175 

John H Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe His LifCj Letters, and Opinions (London John Hogg, 
1880), I, 128 In this connection, it would seem that Poe looked upon Kennedy somewhat 
as a father and felt awe of him When Poe was a boy, Allan had crushed his extravagancies 
He even had ‘‘peculiar notions of what Edgar should read ” J H Whitty, The Complete 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston and New York Houghton Mifflin Co , 1917), “Mem- 
oir,” pp. xxm-xxiv Poe still felt awe for “Dear Pa,” a man of common sense, authority, 
worldly wisdom In 1835 he had no “Pa” except Kennedy 

All the sources so far found have concerned the central narrative, none has been sug- 
gested for the facetious envelope It is possible to surmise, where evidence is lacking, that 
Poe may have written this envelope as disguised autobiographical allegory Poe used 
Tucker’s Voyage as his inspiring source. Tucker must have been writing his book in 1826, 
for he published it in 1827 There is no evidence whether Poe heard of Tucker’s book m 
manuscript, though Hervey Allen conjectures “Poe not infrequently visited the faculty 
at home and such things as lunar voyages may have been discussed It was a topic upon 
which Edgar would love to enlarge ” {Op cit,i,VlS) Poe makes no reference to Tucker by 
name, and Tucker none to Poe But in discussing Locke’s moon hoax, Poe later said “A 
grave professor of mathematics in a Virgmia college told me seriously that he had no doubt 
of the truth of the whole affair*” (Works, xv, 134) Tucker did not teach mathematics, and 
any remark that anybody made about the “moon Hoax” had to be made after “Hans 
Pfaal” was published, but the fifty-one-year-old chairman (and oldest member) of the 
faculty may have seemed very grave to Poe (once “questioned” by the faculty), and the 
“no doubt of” the “grave professor of mathematics” may be an oblique reference to 
Tucker’s having written a voyage to the moon. 

Latrobe said Poe told his tale m the first person. The years 1831-35 were Poe’s starving 
years, foUowmg the failure of the Poems of 1831 to attract attention Perhaps Poe’s hero 
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C7lt seems likely that Poe’s original plan for “Hans Pfaai” was not to 
describe a trip to the moon, but to describe life on the moon as viewed 
through a telescope Writing to Kennedy on September 11, 1835, Poe 
comments on Locke’s “Discoveries in the Moon,” by means of a tele- 
scope, saying: “It is very singular, but when I first purposed writing a 
Tale concerning the Moon, the idea of Telescopic discoveries suggested 
itself to me Years later, m writing about Locke, he repeats the idea: 
The theme excited my fancy, and I longed to give free rein to it in depicting my 
day-dreams about the scenery of the moon — in short, I longed to write a story 
embodying these dreams. The obvious difficulty, of course, was that of account- 
ing for the narrator’s acquaintance with the satellite, and the equally obvious 
mode of surmounting the difficulty was the supposition of an extraordinary 
telescope ^ 

Poe goes on to say that Kennedy persuaded him to give up the idea of a 
telescope — but if we credit Latrobe’s account, we see that he gave up the 
telescope before he ever met Kennedy. He wrote to Kennedy about the 
telescope after he had published the story. Kennedy’s advice, therefore, 
concerned another matter, probably the extravagance of the whole 
scheme 

Whether Poe did originally intend to use a telescope may rest on more 
solid evidence There was a telescope on Allan’s balcony, and Poe liked to 
gaze through it at the moon Further, Poe’s “Notes” for “Hans Pfaal” 
contain speculations about a telescope It seems likely, then, that Poe 

(who IS *1” in the central narrative) may be pronounced “Hans Fail” in sardonic reference 
to himself Hans writes that, m despair at the failure of his business of bellows-mender and 
pursued by creditors, he meditated suicide Poe was pursued by creditors and arrested for 
debt But Hans took a new mterest m life when, at a bookstall, he came across a treatise on 
speculative astronomy written by a foreign professor This treatise “m conjunction with a 
discovery m pneumatics, lately commumcated to me as an important secret by a cousm 
from Nantz” {Works, n, 50) gave him an object of unceasmg pursuit Perhaps Hans’s oc- 
cupation of bellows-mender is facetious for Poe’s work as hack-wnter and critic Perhaps 
the treatise in a bookstall is Tucker’s book Perhaps the discovery m pneumatics commum- 
cated by a cousin from Nantz is Symzoma (containmg the formula for the gas) communi- 
cated to Edgar by brother Henry from Baltimore (while Edgar was in Boston) Tucker s 
Voyage had used a machine for condensmg air to make it breathable on the way to the 
moon Hans used the same device, invented by a man named Grimm Perhaps Grimm is a 
reference to Tucker, chairman of the Virginia faculty and (perhaps) the “grave professor 


of mathematics ” .. . -l i n 

These sunmses are only hypothetical, but Poe’s tendency to wnte autobiographical alle- 
gory has been noticed in Pym, “Usher,” “Wilham Wilson,” and “The Life of 

Thingum Bob ” Woodberry, op at , i, 140 Works, xv, 127-128. 

Works XVI 348-349 This fact would suggest that the “Notes” were prepared for the 

1835 edition, thon^ not quoted until the 1840 edition It may also be noted, though it is 
e* post facto, that inhabitants of the future m “MeHonta Tauta” view doings on the moon 


through a telescope. 
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did first intend to use a telescope If the story uses a telescope, there is 
no trip to the moon; the whole story concerns what is seen on the moon. 
Then what we have is only a preface to the story Poe originally planned. 

D. It seems likely that Poe gave up with reluctance a plan to describe 
life on the moon and during the rest of his life contemplated returning to 
“Hans Pfaal” to write a “second part.” The stoiy promises a sequel, 
and as late as 1846 Poe refers to the possibility that he will write it The 
text of 1835 says that disclosures of scientific interest would be made, as 
none were made, Poe revised the 1840 edition to cut out the reference 
The 1835 edition states that astronomical knowledge and “some of an- 
other kind, came afterwards in the course of an eventful period of five 
years In the 1835 edition, Poe had written that Hans had to letain 
ballast m his balloon “for reasons which will be explained in the sequel”®® 
As there was no sequel,®® Poe substituted in 1840 a somewhat trumped 
up reason for keeping the ballast Furthermore, when Hans arrives on 
the moon, he writes: “But my adventures remain yet to be related.”^®® 
Commenting on Richard Adams Locke in 1846, Poe said: 

The first part of “Hans Phaall,” occupying about eighteen pages of “The Mes- 
senger,” embraced merely a journal of the passage between the two orbs , 
the second part will most probably never appear, I did not think it advisable 
even to bring my voyager back to his parent earth 

Poe had kept his “Notes”; he still thought it possible to write his “second 
part,” but by 1846 he conceded that it would “probably never appear.” 

Ill OTHER PIECES 

The impression made upon the mind of Poe by Symzoma and Tucker’s 
A Voyage to the Moon seems to be reflected in several other pieces, though 
the evidence of parallel passages is lacking. 

A, It seems likely that “MS. Found in a Bottle” was an early experi- 
ment in following Symzonia toward adventure inside the earth In that 
story, the mariner drifts farther to the south than any previous navigator 
and he is amazed at the warmth of the region. Then he is caught in a 
current that sweeps him still farther south past barrieis of ice He gets 
onto a phantom ship that I shall not attempt to explain — and the story 
ends with the phantom ship: “ . . . plunging madly within the grasp of 
the whirlpool — and amid a roaring, and bellowing, and thundering of 
ocean and of tempest, the ship is quivering, oh God I and — going down.”^®^ 
“Going down” does not mean sinking, for the ship is light and porous It 

96 W Of hs, n, cf pp 59 and 335 Worhs^ n, 333 

Worlds, II, cf pp 68 and 336 

No reasons are explained in the latter part of the published story. 

100 Wofhsy n, 99. iw Worhs, xv, 135. Works, ii, 14-15. 
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may be going inside the earth through the Southern Pole. The stoiy seems 
a fragment of something larger and unfinished — worked on in the mmd, 
but not worked out. 

5. It seems likely, in the absence of any other proven source for Poe's 
most startling theory in Eureka, that his source for a conception of an 
anti-gravitational force is an idea found in Tucker's A Voyage to the 
Moon and also in Symmes's theory of a hollow earth. Poe states that the 
science of Eureka rests upon Von Humboldt's Cosmos. But the Cosmos 
does not describe a repulsive or anti-gravitational force sustaining the 
heavenly bodies Eureka hypothecates two principles, of gravitational 
attraction and anti-gravitational repulsion. In A Voyage to the Moon 
Tucker says: 

There is a principle of repulsion as well as gravitation in the earth It causes 
fire to rise upwards It is exhibited m electricity It occasions water-spouts, 
volcanoes, and earthquakes 

Or Poe may have got his idea from Symmes’s theory: 

Space is filled with microscopically invisible hollow spheres of aether— which by 
their elasticity hold the planets of the universe in place In other words we live 
in a sort of rubber bail universe in which the elastic hollow spheres of aether 
are so pushed by their elasticity to hold in place the heavenly bodies This ex- 
pansive quality in the molecules which constitutes the aerial fluid creates a 
pushing instead of a pulling power which is the real principle of gravity 

Eureka has a great deal that develops the ideas in these quotations, as 
follows: 

Discarding now the two equivocal terms, ^'gravitation" and "electricity," let us 
adopt the more definite expressions, attractions^ and ^^repulsion.*s The former is 
the body; the latter the soul the one is the material, the other the spiritual, 
principle of the universe. No other principles exist All phaenomena are referable 
to one, or to the other, or to both combined. So rigorously is this the case — so 
thoroughly demonstrable is it that attraction and repulsion are the sole properties 
through which we perceive the Universe — in other words, by which Matter is 
manifested to Mmd — that . we are fully justified in assuming that matter 
exists only as attraction and repulsion 

J. 0. Bailey 

The University of North Carolina 
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THE NATURALISTIC THEORIES OF LEOPOLDO ALAS 

O NE of the most interesting chapters in the literary caieei of Leopoldo 
Alas (Clarin) deals with his advocacy of naturalism and the creation 
and defense of his most famous original work, La Regenta Early in his 
literary life Alas placed himself in the forefront of the Spanish followers 
of Emile Zola and for many years was one of the most vigoious advocates 
of naturalism in Spain He came to the movement with abundant en- 
thusiasm, defended it in many fiery polemics, but maintained throughout 
his life very definite reservations which reveal a Leopoldo Alas scarcely 
ever recognized by his contemporaries 

To his friends, and doubly so to his enemies, Cl arm was a rash and 
tempestuous man who wielded his cutting pen in the vanguard of every 
literary innovation and who peered disdainfully with his myopic eyes 
at every conservative who crossed his path Such opinions are always 
relative and depend on the point of view of the moment Below the 
superficial aspects of his character and writings Alas was a somewhat dif- 
ferent, if not totally distinct, person. 

As early as 1876, when he seemed but little short of bearding the devil 
and was horrifying his father’s conservative political friends and the 
much shocked clergy, he outlined in brief his philosophical W eltanschau- 
ung^ which, if carefully analyzed, reveals a very serious and none too 
radical young man. He admonished the youth of the nation to pause in 
their headlong flight after new and dubious knowledge and to look back 
to see whether or not they were not losing something infinitely more 
valuable He revealed a fundamental attitude chai act eristic of him 
throughout his life — a vague distrust of science and an essentially con- 
servative philosophical outlook In the three following paragraphs one 
does not find the slightest prognostication that a few years later Alas will 
be vigorously defending naturalism. 

Esta juventud que hoy crece en Espana, avida de ejercicio intelectual, casi 
avergonzada de nuestro retraso cientffico, busca, con mds anhelo que discern i- 
miento, las nuevas teorias, la filtima palabra de la ciencia, temerosa, mas que 
del error, de quedarse atras, de no recibir en sus pasmados ojos los mis recientes 
desteUos del pensamiento europeo. El positivismo, 6 io que por tal palabra se 
significa vulgarmente, ese conjunto de teorias que, tal vez opuestas entre si, 
convienen en rechazar la posibilidad de toda ciencia de lo absolute y communi- 
cacion con lo metafisico, va ganando terreno entre nosotros, y aun los que han 
comenzado sus estudios filosdficos en las escuelas mis exageradamente ideahstas, 

^ Part of the research represented by this article has been made possible by the grant of 
the Albert Markham Fellowship by the University of Wisconsin 
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buscan conciertos y relaciones con esa tendencia experimentalista que amenaza 
hacersc universal . . . 

Sin embargo, antes de dejarnos arrastrar definitivamente por esa via, debemos 
mirar atras y ver si a nuestra espalda queda algo grande, sublime, que con nuevas 
voces y energia mesperada nos llama y detiene y nos dice que vamos al abismo 

Y si que veremos y oiremos algo digno de atencion y admiracion profunda, 
que por lo menos nos hara contener el paso y meditar, con planta inmdvil, en 
medio del camino ^ 

These calm, analytical paragraphs outline two of the reservations 
which Alas brought to the acceptance of naturalism. His doubts about 
positivism had their roots in his lack of knowledge of science, and as he 
grew older the doubt and the lack complemented each other His lack 
of scientific knowledge led him to accept, partially at least, the vulgar 
notion of evolution and he attributed the common people’s instinctive 
dislike of the theory as he understood it to ^^nuestra antipatia a los 
monos Even while he conceded, when the cueshdn palpitante had him 
much on the defensive, that the Darwinian Bthle was a book of much 
recondite ^'piety”^ and that man’s greatness might have its origin in the 
animal, he pointed to the noumenalogical possibilities as an alternative 
explanation. 

In discussing Alas’s attitudes toward naturalism it must be kept in 
mind that he never was, in the most latitudinous concept of the term, a 
man of science In his university lectures he revealed no scientific prepara- 
tion nor interest and in his private conversation he often ridiculed 
scientific endeavors It pleased his fancy to call the work of the sociolo- 
gists the 'Tortilla sociologica,”® and in his writings he fought the intro- 
duction of the sciences into the school system. Utilitarian subjects, he 
branded them, that ought not usurp the time devoted to the humanities.® 
Such an attitude naturally fed his latent fear that science might destroy 
what he considered the ineffable values of civilization, and it kept alive 
and made more definite his opposition to positivism. 

Whatever Alas’s attitude toward naturalism was to be, it never in the 
slightest sense indicated his acceptance of any of the positivistic doctrines 
of the naturalists The world of phenomena was never enough for him, 
noumena must exist in reality and, so, in art. Metaphysics, in its most 
exact Greek sense, must be considered a reality. In 1876, as we have seen, 

2 Leopoldo Alas, Solos de ClaHn (Madrid, 1891), pp 90-91. 2d edition ® lUd , p. 84. 

^ Leopoldo Alas, Galdos (Madrid, 1912), p. 267 

s From the personal recollections of Sr Alvaro de Albomoz, ex-minister of Justice under 
the Spanish Republic, a student and personal fnend of Alas Sr de Albornoz has graciously 
discussed and corroborated numerous important details presented m this article 

6 For a full discussion of his ideas on education see Leopoldo Alas, Tin dtscurso (Madrid, 
1891). 
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he feared that positivism was going to become general, and in 1880 the 
publication ot Zola’s Le Roman Experimental elicited outright opposition 
to positivism Zola, he contended, ‘dlega con sus articulos dc critica al 
mas superficial positivismo . , escribe muchas vulgaridades de ado- 
cenado expenmentaUsta 

For Alas positivism only indicated a poverty of invention, a weakness 
of the faculties, and a censurable atrophy m those who subscribed to it, 
and he attacked it with vigor even at the height of his defense of natural- 
ism, In 1885, the year of La Regenta^ he was extremely joyful to find 
Nunez de Arce yearning aftei spiritual comforts of a most uiipositivistic 
nature. 

En medio de taiito materialismo mas o menos inconsciente, entre la batalla de 
los positivistas ordmarios, que encuentran muy natural y hasta muy divertido 
que no haya mas mundo que el de aqui, como dice Don Juan Tcnoiio, y que no 
vivanios smo para comer, dormir, darnos tono, hacer el amor y salir diputados, 
entre tanta pequenez satisfecha de si misma, olvidada de la historia y del porvenir 
consuela ver aca y alii hombres como Nunez de Arce que anhelan una vida real 
para el espintu, que dudan como el primero, que temen que la vida sea una 
broma negra, pero que desean otra cosa, que piden al mundo grandeza de alma, 
valor para la lucha, una idealidad que fortifique ® 

The very thought of positivism made him sad and its influence was so 
great, in his sight, that he attributed the literary decadence of the 80’s 
to it,^ and in 1901 he felt that it was gnawing at the very vitals of the 
people 

Es de ayer y ya ilena el mundo . . . este positivismo ha puesto de moda el 
desprecio de la metafisica, ha relegado a los ensuenos de la edad teoUgicatl 
ergotismo escolastico, ha materializado la especulacion, ha metido las ideas y las 
categortas en sendos frascos de farmacia . . y . . . ha acostumbrado i la gente 
k no reflexionar, k no ahondar en las cuestiones, a no descomponer los juicios ni 
exammar los conceptos . 3° 

It is not at all surprising, in view of this evidence, that Alas never 
accepted the definition of naturalism in the French sense in so far as it 
included positivistic doctrine and that he declared, in his celebrated 
introduction to La cuestion palpitante of Pardo Bazan, that naturalism 
did not follow the procedural or experimental technique of Claude Ber- 
nard and that real naturalism did not follow Zola’s systematic ideas on 
this score In many respects the following passage is a rejection of French 
naturalism and an attempt to define a new naturalism in consonance with 
religion and Spanish realism. 

’ Solos de Clariftj pp 46-47 ^ Un viaje d Madrid (Madrid, 1886}, pp 47-48. 

» Podique (Madrid, 1894), p. 54. Sigh pasado (Madrid, 1901) pp. 149-150. 
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El naturahsmo no es soiidario del positivismo, ni se limita en sus procedimientos 
a la observacion y expenmen tacion en el sentido abstracto, estrecbo y logica- 
mente false, por exclusive, en que entiende tales formas del metodo el ilustre 
Claudio Bernard Es verdad que Zola en el peer de sus trabajos criticos ha dicho 
algo de eso, pero el mismo escnbio mas tarde cosa parecida a unarectificacion; 
y de todas maneras, el naturahsmo no es responsable de esta exageracion sis- 
tematica de Zola 

Alas’s rejection of the positivistic aspects of naturalism clearly indicates 
that from the veiy beginning he imposed on the word naturalism a 
meaning that did not coincide with the definition of the term current at 
that time 

The meaning of the term was further changed in the mind of Alas by 
another reservation By inheritance Alas was a Catholic, by disposition 
and personal inclination profoundly religious, and by preference a tradi- 
tionalist As might be expected with such a combination, the dogma of 
the church raised ideological barriers which made it necessary for him to 
reject scientific determinism and to hold to the doctrine of free will 

His attitude toward scientific determinism reveals a most complex 
state of mind. There is a wide gap between a superficial intellectual ac- 
ceptance of certain aspects of determinism and the full appropriation of 
the whole theory. Alas never went beyond the first stage. In consonance 
with his syncretic attitude toward life he attempted to harmonize free 
will and determinism, and the false verbal harmony which he created led 
some to believe that he accepted the philosophic aspects of determinism. 
He attempted to create harmony where none existed Really, he only 
departmentalized, and what might pass for determinism in his writings 
must only be considered the acceptance of the idea that environment 
stimulates persons to do certain things without actually determining that 
they shall do them. This appears clearly in his analysis of Rosalia in 
Galdds’s Tormento, 

La relaci6n fisioI6gica del cuerpo y del temperamento en el espiritu no estd 
olvidada . . Rosalia estd en su ambiente, respirando por donde en tal aznbiente 
se respua, es la mujer como la hacen all! las circunstancias, y esto sin llamarla 
bestia, ni negar el albedrio (ni afirmarlo), sin m^s que estudiar y reflejax bien la 

vida 

This momentarily indecisive attitude must be viewed in the light of other 
more definite statements, for Alas frequently afiirmed the notion of free 
will. In 1881 he stated quite clearly what one would expect a good Spanish 
Catholic to believe and what Alas continued to believe firmly all his life, 
namely, “No hay inmoralidad sin intencion, y . . . nadie es responsable 

U PrSlogo de la segunia ediddn in Emilia Pardo Bazdn, La cuesUSn palpUante (Madrid, 
1891), pp 31-32. i^GddSSyP 130 
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smo de sus propios actos In the same year he objected violently to 
the thesis of Cavestany’s Sobre quiin viene el cashgo because the author 
tried to show that punishment is handed out blindly by Providence and 
is not a punishment for personal sm His analysis of Carlos, m El nudo 
gofdtano^ indicates the same attitude. He admitted that Carlos was a 
victim of society and that his crime under the circumstances became in- 
evitable, but he added, ^^Carlos no deja de ser responsable, pero mas que 
el lo es la sociedad 

This presents only an apparent contradiction which is easily resolved 
Sometimes Alas talked in the language of scientific determinism — he 
even explained social phenomena with its terms — but he always made the 
important reservation that the power of free will could overcome the 
circumstances which seemed to make actions inevitable In this case his 
lack of scientific knowledge again played him false, for in his opposition 
to the theories of evolution and heredity he was willing to carry the doc- 
trine of free will so far that he maintained that hereditary tendencies can 
be overcome “a fuerza de pensarlo mucho y con reactivos espirituales 

When Alas talked of actions being ^finevitable’^ or being caused by the 
“forces of society” he did not at all mean to imply the same connotation 
given these words by the scientific determinist. It must always be re- 
membered that the terminology of determinism had long been in use 
without the meanings given it by this scientific theory. Alas used the 
modern terminology with the old acceptations In his discussion of 
Galdos’s El ahuelo and the problem of biological determinism and heredity 
he made a very open declaration of much importance in estimating his 
adherence to naturalism He divorced himself quite completely from the 
determimsts and, in consequence, from the fundamental philosophy of 
naturalism He observed: “Ya ha pasado la investigacion moderna, 
postHvaj no necesariamente postHvtsla, aquel sarampion de determinismo 
absolute, eterna peticion de principio en todas estas cosas.”^^ Alas may 
have been exposed to a similar case of “measles” but the disease made no 
headway in his constitution. 

Since Alas, like Pardo Bazan, has been hailed as one of Spain^s greatest 
naturalists and since La Regenla has been called “the leading example in 
Spain of naturalistic writing after the French formula,”^® it is important 
to observe how he deals with free will in his novel. 

In contrast with the technique used by the French determinists, La 
Regenta, herself, frequently chooses a course of action which runs counter 

Solos de Clarin, p 135 Ihd , p 189 is Ihid , p 114. 

1*^ Ensayos y renstas (Madrid, 1892) p 409 GMos, p 295. 

1® Ernest M6rim6e and S. Griswold Motley, A History of Spamsh Literature (New York, 
1930), p 556. 
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to fundamental urges. At fourteen, between a strong affection for her 
father and certain religious ideals she chooses the latter although one 
might expect a child starved for affection to accept the father in prefer- 
ence to vague abstractions. After the death of her father, when she has 
been physically and mentally ill, she is motivated to get well, even against 
her own inclinations, by the complaints of her aunts which she has ac- 
cidentally overheard “Ana comprendio su obligacion mmediata, sanar 
pronto La convalecencia iba siendo impertinente Toda su voluntad la 
empleo en procurar cuanto antes la salud.^^^® A chance conversation is 
made responsible for changes which the strict naturalist would have 
dealt with in detail and in which he would have implied some biological as 
well as psychological sources of stimuli 

Later, as a grown woman who is sexually starved, La Regenta is 
presented from the point of view of the non-determmistic psychologist. 
She is famous in Vetusta for her glacial attitude toward men in general, 
but as she is sexually frustrated Alas is required to provide elaborate 
motivations quite apart from her physical nature in order to explain her 
outward and inward attraction to Quintanar, Fermin de Pas, and Alvaro. 
Being a believer in free will Alas cannot allow the reader to suppose that, 
granted a certain character and a certain environment, certain actions 
will follow. Consequently Ana’s attraction for Alvaro develops only after 
his long and carefully prepared siege forces him upon her. The voluptuous 
Ana, who lolls in her bed and plays with a tiger skin in an attempt to 
satisfy vicariously her basically animalistic desires, is not presented as 
being naturally attracted to Alvaro; and toward all other men she is 
cold Yet this Spanish Nana, who is revealed in the manner of the stream 
of consciousness novel for hundreds of pages, exhibits no secret flutter- 
ings, no inward attractions for the opposite sex in general Her biological 
urges are allowed to function only when Alas provides other specious 
motivation for their expression. The possibility of activity which is not 
motivated directly by the author and which might have its origin m un- 
stated deterministic impulses does not appear as a major factor in pre- 
senting her character. Consequently La Regenta is elaborately inotivated 
to choose among alternatives — Quintanar and sexual starvation, sub- 
hmation in the Church, Alvaro and fulfillment— and many pages are 
devoted to describing the agony she goes through attempting to make 
that choice. 

Alas, as a free-will psychologist, is more interested in depicting the 
choosing than he is in revealing the motivation for action provided by the 
stimulus of sexual frustration. The determinist would make Ana’s actions 
appear inevitable, but Alas, since he does not believe that a naturally 
Leopoido Alas, La, Regenta (Barcelona, 1908), i, 124 
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voluptuous and sexually starved woman will be seduced at the first 
propitious moment, finds it extremely interesting to spend more than 
half the novel keeping the reader m suspense about an action which is 
clearly anticipated some five hundred pages before it lakes place 

The denouement of the novel likewise indicates that Alas was not de- 
picting his characters from the point of view of the determmist It is 
brought about by fortuitous ciicumstances provided by the author and 
not by the direct actions of the mam characters Ana’s maid, Petra, hav- 
ing secret ambitions of gaming a fine marriage through the iniluence of 
Fermin de Pas, who has seduced her, finds it to her personal advantage to 
inform de Pas of the clandestine meetings of Ana and Alvaio, and agrees, 
for the proper consideration, to force the crisis. This action serves as the 
means of bringing the story to an end Petra sets Qumtanar’s alarm clock 
ahead, the latter gets up too early, catches Alvaro coming out of Ana’s 
bedroom, and the whole affair is brought out into the open The duel 
results, Quintanar is killed, Alvaro flees m a cowaidly manner, and La 
Regenta is ruined and punished. 

The catastrophe is brought about only by the indirect action of the 
main characters They do not force the crisis by their actions, the crisis is 
forced upon them by an accident built up by the author There is nothing 
inevitable in the denouement, determinism plays no r6le at all The 
hundreds of pages devoted to the actions of the mam chaiacters do not 
lead directly to the catastrophe that has been announced again and again, 
they lead only to the fortuitous solution made necessary by Alas’s le- 
jection of determinism. 

The foregoing pages have demonstrated that Alas never believed m the 
basic philosophical tenets of French naturalism and especially the brand 
advocated by Zola The ^'naturalism” which he proposed for Spain and 
which he followed m La Regenta differed from the French species m the 
one main essential which separates naturalism from realism Alas’s 
naturalism omitted scientific determinism and so differed from realism 
only in a matter of degree and technique 

Zola advocated what might be legitimately called a philosophy of 
novel writing; Alas admitted only in part the technique with which Zola 
put that philosophy into practice In 1881 he accepted with great en- 
thusiasm Zola’s experimental technique which "lleva a la imitacion 
empirica la ventaja inmensa de no ser impensada, fragmentaria, inconexa, 
sino hecha bajo plan, con un fin . . Such a method provided a means 
of checking the writer’s observable data with the creative material added 
and thus determined its legitimacy At the same time he was jubilant to 
find Galdos following the "naturalistic” school in La desheredada. 

Solos ie ClaHfty p 54, 
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Aqui s61o me he propuesto notar la tendencia naturalista, en ei buen sentido de 
la palabra, de la ultima obra de Galdos, tendencia que yo aplaudo, porquc estimo 
que, bien interpretada, la teoria del naturalismo lleva la mejor parte en la lucha 
de las escuelas, y sobre todo en la prictica del arte 

By now we should suspect the meaning of such a statement. Alas was 
not referring to the philosophy but merely to the realistic subject-matter 
when he wrote* Galdos se ha echado en la cornente, ha publicado su 
programa de iiteratura incendiaria, su programa de naturalista, ha escrito 
en quinienlas siete paginas la historia de una prostitutaP '22 

Spanish naturalism, as Alas saw it, was to imitate French naturalism 
only in subject-matter and technique. There were still more reservations. 
The subject-matter had to be picked with a moral aim. 

. . . para Galdos, como para Zola, la mayor miseria del pueblo, de la plebe, para 
que nos entendamos, es su podredumbre moral, y a lo primero k que hay que 
atendcr es a salvar su esplritu 

Para esto no hay mejor medio que pintar su estado moral tal como es 2 ® 

Alas's religious and philosophical preoccupations caused him to miss the 
point m the moral aim of Zola. Both Galdos and Alas believed m free will 
and they aimed to work on the individuals responsible for their own moral 
degeneracy. Zola never intended to change the individuals he wrote about 
by holding a mirror to their faces He wrote his books for those powerful 
enough to bring about social change, and he hoped that they, seeing the 
degeneracy of the people about them, would do something to change the 
environmental conditions which cause that degeneracy Alas distorted 
the aims of Zola, the determinist, to fit his own, those of a believer in free will. 
Zola sought to improve the environment; Alas aimed to improve the man. 

This fundamental attitude explains a great deal of the critical aspects 
of La Regenta, Nana, U Assommoir^ Germinal and La D^hdcle stress that 
there is much to be done before the world is improved and man made 
better. In La Regenta Alas does not present such a vast problem. He is 
dealing with a man of free will, a man (so much smaller than a world) 
whom one can reform, as Alas believed, by muck-raking his failures, 
publicizing his pecadillos. The characters of La Regenta are not in- 
dividuals led to sin by society. In the novel and in Alas's mind the ills 
of society are represented as typified by certain individuals, people who 
make the world what it is, not the reverse, and people who should be con- 
demned, censured, and held up to the public eye in hope of their changing 
their ways thereby. Alas aimed to reform certain types of characters and 
thus to improve society. The types which Alas portrays in La Regenta 
in order to attack the sin that each represents have been listed by Jos6 
Balseiro as follows: 

^^GaU6s,-p 104 22 ^ pp. 104-105. 
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Asi, en La Regenia conocemos aquello que disgusta a ^Tlarin/^ aqucllo a que 
declaro la guerra; i e * el false misticismo de la pecadora de peiisamicnto, movido 
por impmdentes impulses y padre de ilegitimas pretensiones del alma que, ar- 
raigada en un mal ambiente, esti en constante y peligroso desequilibiio (Ana 
Ozores, abas La Regenta) , la groseria tenoriesca y la intervencion inleresada en 
el hogar ajeno (Alvaro Mesia), el sacerdocio sm vocacion y pureza a loda prueba, 
ambicioso y lujunoso (Fermin de Pas), la entrega de la mujer en matrimonio a 
quien ha de ser mas padre que esposo y a quien lie vara la desgracia (Ana y don 
Victor Qumtanar), la codicia (Paula Raiccs), la intnga y la envidia ecicsusticas 
(Mourelo, alias Glocestcr), la intnga y la envidia mundanas originadas por la 
sexualidad pervertida (Visitacion y Obdulia), la concupisccncia mutuamente 
consentidora entre conyuges (los marqueses de Vegallana), el cclestmismo dis- 
frazado de piedad (Petronila Rianzores, alias el Gran Constantino), la falsa 
erudici6n (Saturnino Bermudez); el poetastro cursi (Tnfon Carmcnes), ia 
eslrechez mental, la estulticia colectiva (Vetusta) ^4 

Sr Balseiro’s concise analysis indicates that La Regenta might be more 
legitimately classified among the novels and plays of manners which aim 
to point out human foibles and to correct them by satire and by publicity. 

This is in striking contrast with the philosophy behind Zola’s natural- 
istic novels As a scientific determinist Zola goes much deeper in his 
analysis Socially undesirable types arise from profound environmental 
influences which include heredity. You cannot reform them, you must 
change the world so that it cannot produce them One is back to the 
fundamental difference between Alas and Zola, and Zola, who takes a 
broader scientific view, presents a more pessimistic picture For Alas a 
little crusading will change man; for Zola a world revolution is required. 
One might say that Alas would advocate preaching and jail terms for 
slum youths who had gone wrong; Zola would advocate slum clearance, 
health programs, vocational guidance, NYA, and paroles Alas, being a 
believer in free will, would treat the man, Zola would eliminate the neces- 
sity of such treatment. 

Alas’s jubilancy over Galdos’s La desheredada might indicate that in 
addition to his approval of the moral aim he also accepted the naturalist’s 
notion that the novel should deal with life in all its details Here again 
Alas brought further reservations to his acceptance of naturalism. 

When the question of naturalism in Spain had gamed enough impor- 
tance to elicit from Pardo Bazan her famous La cueshdn palpttante^ Alas 
furnished an introduction in which he presented his longest and most 
formal defense of naturalism. After first complaining that the whole no- 
tion of naturalism had become vulgarized in Spain he began a series of 
negative definitions of naturalism headed by the statement that natural- 

Jos^ A. Balseiro, Novelistas espaHoles modernos (New York, 1933), p 359. 
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ism is not the imitation of whatever is repugnant to the senses. In practice 
and m his criticism Alas never went beyond the limits set by the realists 
He became incensed over Alarcon’s Nino de la hola and especially the 
actions of Soledad who was willing to commit adultery to satisfy her 
lover and who had married rather than become a nun since the bonds of 
matrimony may be disregarded more lightly than those of a nun. Alas 
complained indignantly about this depiction of moral degeneracy: “dPor 
que se complace el Sr Alarcon en pintar semejantes horrores, de fealdad 
repugnanle, fria, insolente^”^® 

Alas’s concept of realistic description never included anything that 
might offend a lady who did not use her imagination too much He main- 
tained that naturalism was not the constant repetition of descriptions of 
ugly, vile, and miserable things. In practice he eliminated direct reference 
to anything capable of being labeled by these adjectives Contrast, for 
example, his description of Ana reaching puberty with a similar descrip- 
tion of Catherine in Germinal, Zola wrote: 

After the battle, she had allowed fitienne to bring back Catherine, muddy and 
half dead, and as she was undressing her, before the young man, in order to put 
her to bed, she thought for a moment that her daughter also had received a ball 
in the belly, for the chemise was marked with large patches of blood But she 
soon understood that it was the flood of puberty, which was at last breaking out 
in the shock of this abominable day 

Alas wrote: 

Era una ficbre nerviosa, una crisis terrible, habla dicho el medico, la enfermedad 
hahia coinadido con ciertas transformactones propias de la edad, propias si, pero 
delante de senoritas no debian explicarse con la claridad y los pormenores que 
empleaba el doctor. Don Cayetano podia oirlo todo, pero dona Anuncia hubiera 
preferido metaforas y perifrasis “^^El desarrollo contemdo,’ ^ la crisalida que se 
rompe,” todo eso estaba bien, pero el m6dico anadia unos detalles que dona 
Anuncia no vacilaba en calificar de groseros 

The italicized clause above gives no frank statement of what happened, 
and the subsequent description of the prudishness of the two old maids 
does not strike a sharp enough contrast with the previous statement to 
make the reader believe that something unspeakable did not take place. 
The reader gets the impression that perhaps dona Anuncia’s attitude was 
somewhat justified since the author himself beats around the bush. 

Alas’s approach to slightly taboo subjects was always done by sug- 
gestion, and this technique frequently makes La Regenta appear a less 
wholesome book than the most explicit ones of the French naturalists. 

25 Solos de ClaHn, pp 235-236 

Emile Zola, Germmal, tr by Havelock Ellis (New York, n.d), p 351 

La Regenta^ i, 116 
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Alas was very squeamish about frank language and developed wlial might 
be called a euphemistic substitute for realism of language He did not 
believe that a book should have its pages stained with ^'palabras inde- 
corosas A few quotations from La Regenta will demonstrate his tech- 
nique in this matter. 

Las sefioras eran las que podian juzgar mejor, porque mucha^' dc cllas habian 
conseguido ver a Anita como se ven las estatuas 

No parece sino que don Alvarito se come los ninos crudos, y que todas hs mujercs 
se le . — y dijo una atrocidad que escandalizo a los scnores del nncon obscuro 

Aburndo de tanta superficiahdad subia al cmHo del a t^rten^ a ver los partidaiios 
del azar Alli oia el nombre de Dios a cada momento, pero en tciminos que no le 
parecian nada filosoficos.®^ 

Y comenzo una copla impia y brutal alusiva a una sagrada imagen 

Pero acordandose de lo que debia a su esposa, de lo que se dcbia a si mismo, 
de lo que debia k sus anos, y de otra porcion de deudas, y sobre todo, poi fatalidad 
de su destino que nuncale habia permitido llevar d tcrmino natural cierta clase de 
empresas . 

In the last quotation Alas merely wants to say that Quintanar is im- 
potent! 

Alas’s reticence about dealing with certain subjects apparently pre- 
vents him from narrating (his favorite technique when he is afraid of out- 
right description) either the seduction of Ana’s maid by Fermin de Pas 
or the seduction of Ana by Alvaro. One does not learn that the latter 
major episode has taken place until some time after the actual event and 
then only in the following manner. ‘Tero como tenia empeno en limpiar 
de toda culpa a su Mesia, a su sehor, al hombre a quien se habia entregado 
en cuerpo y en alma por toda la vida, segun ella . . . How roundabout 
this is in contrast with the direct method of Zola 1 

When Alas could bring himself to use realistic terms he frequently 
qualified them as bad and intruded himself into the narration in order to 
put the blame outright on the person using them. For example: “Ana se 
entregaba al amor para sentir con toda la vehemencia de su tempera- 
mento, y con una especie de furor que groseramente llamaba Mesia, para 
SI, hambre atrasada La Regenta is full of such author criticism and 
condemnation of the language used by his own characters. Obviously 
Alas tried to hold fast to his statement that naturalism did not deal with 
unpleasant things, and when he was forced to be realistic he wanted the 
reader to be certain that he, the author, did not approve of such language. 
His preaching to the sin-type is made more evident by this technique. 

Galdds, p. 101. 2 ® La Regenta^ i, 130. lUi.^ p. 180. 

Ihid , n, 123. 32 ^ j[ 52 ^ 33 Regenta^ n, 382. 

3^md,p.414 33Ji»2i,p.41S. 
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Another contrast between Alas's method and that of the French shows 
up sharply in his description of La Regenta’s illness in Chapter XIX of 
Volume II. There is no real description of Ana while she is sick. This 
treatment should be contrasted with the description of the death of 
Nana and Madame Bovary in which no detail is overlooked Alas's very 
slight treatment of this subject shows how really different his technique 
is from that of the naturalists. 

Only two of the negative definitions which Alas propounded in his 
introduction to La cuesHdn palpitante do not conflict with the French 
concept of naturalism. He announced that naturalism is not a closed 
doctrine which rejects other literary forms and that it is not a group of 
recipes for writing novels. 

We shall not be exaggerating if we say that Alas defined away the very 
naturalism he was supposed to be defending in his introduction to La 
cuestion palpitante Had he given up the term entirely and called La 
desheredada, for example, merely a realistic novel based on modern pat- 
terns, and had he called Pardo Bazan and himself realists, Spam's battle 
of the century would not have taken place 

The opponents of naturalism in Spain were attacking a theory based 
on positivism and scientific determinism. Pardo Bazan and Alas, es- 
pecially the latter, denounced the same beliefs, but because they in- 
sisted on calling themselves naturalists and because they insisted on 
attacking those who denounced the very thing they themselves refused 
to accept they found themselves in the position of having to defend what 
most people already accepted in Galdos under the label of realism. The 
battle, once clear definitions are worked out, appears to have been only 
over terminology. 

Since Alas’s definition of naturalism stripped it of the characteristics 
which gave it separate identity, there is left the problem of determining 
what he called ''naturalism" in his writings. His naturalism included a 
realistic approach, with reservations, to the depiction of life, more psycho- 
logical study of motivations of characters than was common in Spain, 
some emphasis on details of human activities, but not on sounds, smells, 
objects, etc which motivate those activities, a slightly more accurate 
imitation of the language of the people talking and a theoretical ad- 
herence to the experimentalist's technique in observation and recording. 
Thus when Alas applied the term fiatUTalism to works of his contempo- 
raries we must interpret it as meaning only some sort of modern realism 
for him. 

For several years, however, he continued to identify more or less his 
brand of "naturalism" with the French without clearly realizing that his 
numerous reservations effectively put him outside the movement. In 
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1885, he declared, there were few Spaniards who understood naturalism 
or who ^‘estuviesen enterados de lo que era y que hablasen con algun 
fundamento de la cuestion But his own observation was indeed vague 
since he had not clearly explained what his concept of naturalism was 
He was not to arrive at a sharp realization of his own state of mind until 
1889 when he finally became aware that ‘do que se llamo, con mayor 6 
menor fundamento, con precipitacion 6 sm ella, el natuialismo espaiiol, 
ninguna relacion directa, reflexiva y voluntaria tenia con el naturalismo 
frances ni con el ruso.’’^^ 

In the intervening four years his critical writings reveal a man groping 
in an attempt to concretize and verbalize his intuitive realization that he 
was really not so much in favor of naturalism as his previous utterances 
might have indicated In 1885 he was still defending the term without 
giving It an explicit definition, but he showed by implication that he was 
not thinking of French naturalism How far he was away from naturalism 
may be seen in the following quotation. 

Emilia Pardo piensa como hombre y siente como mujer Solo asi se puede 
describir aquella alcgria de las cigarreras, aquella hermosura rcpcntina de las 
feas, aquella gracia desinteresada de las mujeres que estan solas Esc, ese es el 
arte; ese es nuestro querido naturalismo, querido y calumniado, cuanto mas 
calummado mis querido 

The following year Alas could not give a clear notion of what he was talk- 
ing about when he dealt with naturalism, and by 1887 he was openly at- 
tacking the Spanish “naturalists.’’ He took up the cudgels for Amores de 
una Santa of Campoamor against the naturalists, and Zoriilla’s Cantar del 
Romero provided him with another text to be read to them as an attack 
on their materialistic outlook. 

Apresurios, mis queridos companeros en naturalismo, a oir a estos ancianos que 
evocan la fe del amor pnmero; ellos pintan la mujer con quien se suena, vosotros 
la mujer con quien se duerme 

Yet in spite of his attitude Alas maintained that he was giving Pereda the 
highest kind of eulogy when he compared him with Zola, “ . porque de 
dia en dia crece mi admiracion por el autor de La Joie de vivre, y creo 
firmemente que, a su modo, vale tanto como Balzac y mas que todos los 
otros grandes novelistas franceses, mas que el mismo Flaubert . . . 
And he added with determination that he could write a whole book to 
prove it. 

At this time Galdos was still a naturalist in his own estimation and 

Leopoldo Alas, Sermon perdtdo (Madrid, 1885), p 25. 

GalddSf p 192 3® Sermdn perdtdo , p 25 

Leopoldo Alas, Nuem campana (Madrid, 1887), p 38 Ibid , p 140. 
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Palacio Valdes, because of Aguas Fuertes, had also become a member of 
the band, but Alas was beginning to doubt whether Pardo Bazan could 
be a true naturalist, primarily because a real Spanish lady, who wanted 
to keep on being a lady, could not write a novel like Nana. When two 
years later Pardo Bazan, lady or no lady, published Insolacion Alas at- 
tacked It vigorously 

The year of Insolaadn (1889) marks the awakening of Alas in his atti- 
tude toward naturalism For the first time he clearly observed that 
Spanish ''naturalism'' had nothing much to do with French naturalism^s 
and that his articles were attempting to introduce the Spaniards to new 
"aspiraciones literarias," especially a sort of neo-idealism At the same 
time he seriously began to question Zola's scientific method and declared 
that It prejudiced Zola and interfered with his art.^ He denied that 
naturalism was dead in Spain but felt that there were new tendencies 
which were more legitimate and more opportune and that these should 
be cultivated without giving naturalism up completely. 

By 1890 Alas was looking at his former naturalism as a sort of "natural- 
istic measles" from which he had suffered^® and he was then capable of 
considering La cuestidn palpitante, which he once so vigorously cham- 
pioned, a superficial work, somewhat indelicate and vulgar.'^® He had 
begun to use realist and naturalist interchangeably and put himself, 
Pereda, Galdos, Pardo Bazan, and Palacio Valdes in the group which he 
called "realistas 6 naturalistas espanoles."^^ In 1891, when the second 
edition of Solos de Clarin came out, he carefully explained that his ideas 
had changed on the subject considerably in the intervening ten years 
At this time Alas had reached what might be considered his most mature 
stage in his analysis of naturalism. What was unconsciously in his mind 
in the days of his violent defense of the movement had now become con- 
scious and he verbalized it with considerable facility and accuracy. The 
following passage might be considered as expressing the attitude toward 
which he had been groping all through his career. It only reached clear 
expression in 1891. 

El caso es que el naturalismo, que ha traido al arte literano muchas verdades y 
iegftimos procedimientos, no esta solo en el mundo, ni debe estarlo, como el 
positivismo, considerado en general, como una solucion filosdfica, no esti solo 

Museum, p 81 —Some of Alas's disturbance over InsolacUn must be attnbuted to 
his excessively prudish nature In spite of his admiration for Zola, he believed honorable 
women should not read U Argent ‘‘Como nota bien un revistero itahano ciertos des- 
manes de la SandorjEE y cierta irregulandad legendana de Sabatini, convierten V Argent 
en un hbro que no deben leer las mujeres honradas, scan 6 no sean doncellas " Ensayos y 
remstas, p 76 ^ Galdds, p. 192 ^ Ibid , p 203 ^ Ibid , p 165 

Leopoldo Alas, Rafael Calvo y el teatro espanol (Madnd, 1890), p 61 

Museum, p 61. Ibid , p. 65. Solos de Clarin, p 2. 
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en las ten tativas cientificas de la humanidad que reflexiona y que obscrva As! 
como los que no seamos positivistas admirarcmos, y estudiaicmos, y aprove- 
chaiemos las lecciones y los descubrimientos dc esta cscucla, y no conliniiaremos 
nuestras tareas de pensadores sin asimilarnos lo que el positivismo cncieria de 
solidamente cientifico, del propio modo fue necesario que el naturahsmo, en lo 
mucho que tenia y tiene de bueno, prosperase en el arte, y que lo dcfendicseii y 
propagasen todos los hombres dc recto criteno artistico que dc 61 esperaban algo 
que venia k su bora, que estaba baciendo falta, aunque no fueran partidanos de 
dicha escuela 6 tendencia con el exclusivismo de los sectaries En este sentido yo 
estoy dispuesto a defender el naturalismo, el verdadero, con tanto calor como el 
primer dia, y todo lo que sea tendencia 4 borrar lo vivido, a renegar de lo afirmado 
d volver d las andadas, me parece absurdo y ndiculo 

Pero el naturalismo y el positivismo se daban la mano en la idea y en el 
proposito de los naturalistas franceses, y en este punto no podiamos seguir 4 los 
naturalistas los que veiamos el vicio capital de la critica de Zola en su limitado, 
exclusivista y, en suma, false concepto de la cicncia y de sus relacioncs con el 
arte 

Alas now turned to the new psychological, somewhat symbolical and 
sentimental novel which the reaction to naturalism was beginning to 
bring forth. He was happy to see that Galdos was moving into the new 
current and was beginning to deal with transcendental problems, ethics 
and religion.®^ 

Alas never gave up his position that naturalism (by now we should 
substitute realism) brought something worth while to the novel, a new 
technique, closer observation of the world in some respects, more ac- 
curate description, and ail those things which we have come to consider 
part of realism and which were lacking in the romantic novels of the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, but spiritually he moved farther 
and farther away from naturalism and even realism. 

In 1901 he lamented that there were so few readers of Valmiki^s 
Ramayana and exclaimed: “La Roma de Zola, libro triste, d la larga^ 
estara ya 4 estas horas en el miliar . . . ciento y pico iQue diferencia’ 
i Y que injusta, que irracional diferendaP’®^ The fire of youth was ebbing 
from Leopoldo Alas and he was seeking no longer the harsh, sharp con- 
trasts of the world; instead he was viewing it more and more from his 
basic metaphysical and traditional outlook The reality of life was fast 
becoming something of the “great beyond,” literally and in the mystic 
sense that ultimate reality is found only in philosophic speculation. The 
forces that always kept Alas from accepting naturalism were becoming 
more dominant than ever and he was seeking a charm, an ease, and a 
sweet contentment that would make the days of a prematurely old, sick 


Ensayos y rewstasj pp, 14^145, 
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man more happy His comparison of Zola’s Roma and Valmiki’s Ramayana 
leaves no uncertainly m our minds 

. Roma es obra de vejez, de cansancio, de desengano frio, el Ramayana es todo 
juventud, aiegria, entusiasmo, fe en esa misma Naturaleza que Zola quiere cantar 
como perfecto disclpuio de Lucrecio . . . 

De la naturaleza de Zola, a pesar de sus frases sacramentales de epicurista, 
fistdlatra, no nos fiamos latet anguis in herha, sm filosofias, sin culto reflexivo a 
la abstraccidn metafistca llamada naturaleza, Valmiki nos presenta un mundo 
exterior amable, seductor, de encanto, de vida facil sin terribles misterios, alegre, 
rozagante 

The doubts of youth had vanished, the syncretisms desire to harmonize 
conflicting beliefs had disappeared There remained only one way of life 
All others had been cast aside, and Alas was looking for a peaceful, quiet, 
untroubled world of nature which would provide a comfortable place to 
lay a head weary from many battles 

William E. Bull 

University of Iowa 
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DER JOSEPHROMAN IN THOMAS MANNS 
GESAMTWERK 

W EDER Kunst noch Leben werden unbedmgt positiv bewertet Mit 
diesem von “Tonio Kroger’’ und ^^Der Tod m Venedig” gewonnenen 
Urteil minderl Obenauer Manns Lebensleistung. Nicht nur in Oben- 
auers ernstem und umfassendem Werk sondern auch im landlaufigen li- 
terarhistonschen Urteil erscheint Mann als Dichter dei Decadence, des 
Impressionismus, des Aesthetizismus Als Obenauer die zilierten Zeilen 
scbrieb, konnte man den Weg Manns nocb nicht uberschauen. ^^Die 
Geschichten Jaakobs” waren noch nicht erschienen Der foigende Ver- 
such — in seiner Art der erste und darum sicherlich nicht erschopfend — 
soli den Ort des Josephromans im Gesamtwerk des Dichters finden und 
die ubrigen Werke vom ^^oseph” aus in einen entwicklungsgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhang bringen. 

Obenauers Grundgedanke, die Polaritat des asthetischen und ethischen 
Primats scheint fur ein Verstandnis Manns besonders fruchtbar zu sein 
Der von Obenauer ubeisehene konservative Junker-Dichter Aristophanes 
kennt diese Polaritat Den Agon der ^‘Frosche” gewinnt Aeschylus, der 
den Dionysos davon uberzeugt, dass er die Eigenschaften des ^^guten” 
Dichters in seinen Werken gezeigt habe: Geschick, Weisheit und das 
ernstliche Bestreben, in Stofiwahl und dichterischer Gestaltung an die 
sittliche Besserung der Burger zu denken. Euripides verliert den Agon, 
weil er mit seiner Erotik und seinem asthetischen Relativismus kein 
Praeceptor Graeciae sein kann Seine vorwiegend asthetische Weltan- 
schauung soli geholfen haben, die moralische Welt der Marathonkampfer 
zu zersetzen. In diesen manchmal qualend modern klingenden Ausein- 
andersetzungen sehen wir zum ersten Mai den ethischen und asthetischen 
Piimat in der Wertwelt zweier Dichter klar erkannt. Gegenuberstel- 
lungen wie die im Aristophanischen Sangerkrieg in der Unterwelt lassen 
sich zu alien Zeiten aufweisen: Vergil-Ovid, Wolfram-Gottfried, Klop- 
stock-Wieland, Uhland-Heine Das unselige Schisma in der deutschen 
Literatur der jungsten Zeit hat einen seiner Grunde im Existenzialhass 
der aus dem Glauben an den ethischen oder asthetischen Primat kommt. 
Die ^^asthetischen” Dichter stimmen darin uberein, dass Werte des 
Schonen, der Kunst, der Phantasie obenan stehen. Die Welt ist ihnen 
Rohstoff fur ihr Gefuhl oder auch nur ihre Stimmung. Zu den Problemen 
des Lebens haben sie eine gefuhlsmafiige subjektive Einstellung. Fruh- 
romantik und Impressionismus zeigen diesen kiinstlerischen Typus am 

^ K J Obenauer, Bte ProUematik des asthetischen Menschen in der deutschen Literatur 
(Mimchen C H, Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933), S. 370, 
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reinsten. Fr. ScUegel iimschreibt den asthetischen Primat: ''Was die 
Menschen unter den anderen Bildungen der Erde, das sind die Kunstler 
unter den Menschen.’^^ Romantiker "belebt^’ das Dasem mit Liebe, 
Freundschaft, schoner Geselligkeit, Kunst und Religion, wobei all diese 
Lebensgebiete dazu dienen mussen, dem ichbezogenen Menschen zu 
erhohtem Lebensgefuhl zu verhelfen. Die Suche nach feinerem oder auf- 
regenderem Erleben fuhrt dann zu dem Europahass der Exotisten vom 
Schlage Gautiers und zu der vollkommenen Amoralitat, wie sie etwa 
Oscar Wilde verkorpert. Alle Elemente des asthetischen Typus lassen 
sich an Heine wie an einem Schulbeispiel studieren, dem so entgegen- 
gesetzte Dinge wie die kathohsche Religion, seme ungluckliche Liebe, 
der Kommunismus und die eigene Leibesnot zum asthetischen Erlebnis 
wurden Der Primat der ethischen Werte kann leicht erkannt werden. 
Die Einstellung zum Guten, zur "Tugend’’ erfordert immer Anerkennung 
der bestehenden Kulturwerte, Gemeinschaften, Bindungen Die Welt 
dient nicht der Erhohung sondern der Bewahrung des Individuums, 
dessen Verhalten den Lebensdmgen gegenuber mehr Sachbezogenheit 
als Ichbezogenheit zeigt. In Zeiten aristokratischer d h. asthetischer 
Hochkultur findet sich ein humanistischer Ausgleich der beiden Wert- 
welten in den hervorragenden dichterischen Geistern. Das Perikleische 
Athen, das romanische Rittertum, die deutsche Klassik bieten genugend 
Beispiele. Ein dritter Typus zeigt den Uebergang vom asthetischen zum 
ethischen Primat. Die Dichter, die hierher gehoren, sind seltener, denn 
sie sind die Schopfer von Werken, die die Schaffensperiode eines Men- 
schenalters beanspruchten. Die Beispiele, die hier in Frage kommen, sind 
Goethe und Thomas Mann Der Entwicklungsweg fuhrt von Werthers 
und Tonios Leiden uber Meister und Castorp die Suchenden zu Faust 
und Joseph den Ernahrern. 

Hiermit sind drei Schaffensperioden in Manns Leben angedeutet, die 
durch drei grosse Romane vertreten sind: "Buddenbrooks,” "Der 
Zauberberg,'' "Joseph und seine Bruder ’’ Diese Romane sind drei kon- 
zentrischen Kreisen vergleichbar, m deren Mittelpunkt Manns Suchen 
nach den Grunden der eigenen Existenz steht. Der Inhalt dieser Kreise 
weitet sich von Lubeck zu Europa zur Menschheit. Die Tiefe der 
eigenen Existenz ist in alien drei Perioden eine historisch bestimmbare 
immer grolSere Zeitentiefe. Die Zeitentiefe der Buddenbrooks, nennt 
Mann selbst in den fur sein gesamtes Schaffen so wichtigen "Betrach- 
tungen eines Unpolitischen^’: 

Man forscht in den Buchern, man forscht in der Not der Zeit nach den fexnsten 
Ursprungen, den legitimen Grundlagen, den altesten seelischen Ueberheferungen 
des bedrangten Ich, man forscht nach Rechtfertigung ® 

2 Fr Schlegel, “ideen/^ Athenaum, m, (1800), 11 

2 Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpohtischen (Berlin Fischer, 1919), S 81-82 
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Bis dalim konnten diese Worle sich auf den Josephroman beziclien, sie 
stammen aber noch aus dem ^^Kreise’^ der BuddeiibrooLs, denii Mann 
fahrt fort: 

War es nicht so das burgcrliche Zcitaltci unserer Gcschichtc, das auf das gcist- 
Iiche und ntterliche folgtc, das Zeitalter der Hansa, das ZciUiltei der Stadte, es 
war ein reines Kulturzeitalter . ® 

Die “Buddenbrooks” waren ein Abschluss, denn dieses Kulturbuigertum 
gab es kaum noch, als Mann es m den ^'Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen’’ mit dem feiernden Wort ehrte Mann hat m den ^^Betrach- 
tungen’’ sein Selbstbildnis als Selbstdeutung eingefiigt Es ist noch nicht 
“Jakobs hochgestirnte Greisenmiene mit dem spahend besorgten Blick 
der braunen Augen,”^ es ist aber schon em Gesicht der Gedanlicnsorge: 
Ich sehe em etwas scitlich- und vorgeneigtes Antlitz von unvcrgleichlichem und 
unverwechselbarem nationalen Geprage irgcndwie altertumlich iiolzschnitthdft, 
nurnbergisch-burgerhch, menschlich in einem unerhorten und cmmaligcn Siime, 
sittlichgeistig, hart und milde zugleich — em hmem- und hmubcrschaucndes, 
mcht feunges eher em wenig welkes Auge, emen veischlossencn Mund, Zeichen 
der Anstrengung und der Ermudung auf der besorgt, dock ohne Gramhchkeit 
gefalteten Stirn ^ 

Das ist mcht mehr das Gesicht Tomos des Impressiomsten, des Aesthe- 
ten, das ist schon das Gesicht Aschenbachs. Aschenbach ist noch mit der 
Welt der Buddenbrooks und Tonios verwandt Noch einmal lebt er uns — 
und diesmal de profundis — das Problem des Kunstlers vor, fur den das 
Freiligrathwort gilt: “das Mai der Dichtung ist ein Kainsstempel,”® aber 
in Aschenbach begmnt doch schon etwas ganz Neues, das weit uber das 
Interessante und Damonische impressionist] schen Aesthetentums hin- 
ausgeht. Aschenbach ist der Mann, der das Sphinxratsel unseies Jahr- 
hunderts beantwortet hat, der “emer ganzen dankbaren Jugend die 
Mdglichkeit sittlicher Entschlossenheit jenseits der tiefsten Erkenntnis 
zeigte Mit diesem Satz beginnt der “Kreis^^ des Zauberbergs. Die 
dankbare Jugend Hans Castrops findet allerdings bei den Reprasen- 
tanten euiopaischer Ideologien der Vorkriegszeit nur Erschutterung, 
Auflockerung fur die modernste Gedankensorge, wie das Wissen, “die 
auflosende und hemmende Erkenntnis,”® die zur radikalen Skepsis fuhrt, 
uberwunden werden konne Auch “der Zauberberg” ist ein Werk des Ab- 
schlusses. Die Ideologien des Vorkriegseuropas verprasseln in einem di- 
alektischen Brilliantfeuerwerk, das mit Geschutzfeuer endet Fur 
Settembrini und Naphta, ja sogar fur Joachim und Peeperkorn, gill das 
gegen Settembrini gerichtete Urteil Naphtas: “Das heroische Zeitalter 

^ Mann, Di& Geschichien Jaakohs (Berlin Fischer, 1934), S Lviii 

® BeiracUungenj S 81 ® F Freihgrath, Ge&ichte, “Bei Grabbes Tod 

^ Mann, Der Tod m Venedig (Berlin Fischer, 1925), S 19. ® Ihd , S- 28 
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Ihrer Ideale ist langst voruber, diese Ideale sind tot, liegen in den letzten 
Zugen, und die FuBe derer, die ihnen den Garaus maclien werden, stehen 
vor der Tur. 1940 bat Naphta gegen Settembrini recht gegeben Der 
Humanismus der Gymnasien und Lyzeen, der poiitischen Rhetorik und 
der hoheren Tochter war nicht das Geheimnis der menschlichen Erlosung 
sondern eine zeitbedmgte Form der burgerlich liberalen Kultur Das 
Schongeistige, die reme Menschlichkeit ist zur poiitischen Phrase ge- 
worden Das religiose Absolute von aufklarerischer Psychologic und 
Philologie, von materialistischer Naturwissenschaft wegerkiart hat neuen 
Absoluten Platz gemacht: dem Staat, der Klasse, der Rasse, ja der Sta- 
tistik Settembrini ist nicht der Mann der Geistessorge sondern der 
eifersuchtige Huter der forza vmdice della Ragione, er est ein Ideologe, 
ein Ismus-Mensch Seme Zeitentiefe sind die Jahrhunderte des Erasmus, 
Voltaire und Carducci Tiefer und damomscher als Settembrini aber auch 
Parteimann im Geistigen ist Naphta. Die Zeitentiefe seiner Gedanken ist 
das Mittelalter Gregors, das klassenlose Gottesreich, das mit Terror er- 
zwungen werden muss Nur so kann der Abgrund des tiefsten Wissens 
und der radikalen Skepsis uberbruckt werden. Die Frage des Geistes 
lautet fur ihn: Ist denn das Leben ein Argument, wenn es die Wahrheit 
gilt?^® Sein sarmatischer Radikahsmus macht auch ihn zum Kampfer 
fur ein Gewesenes, nicht zum Mann der Gottessorge Joachims formale 
Existenz kann und soli keine Wege weisen In Peeperkorn stirbt der 
groCe Pan Hans Castorp, der sich, wenn auch auf norddeutsche kuhle 
Weise, die Geistessorge zum Lebensmhalt gemacht hat, wachst uber 
seine Prazeptoren hinaus, ohne recht zu wissen, in welcher Richtung sich 
der Mann der Geistessorge muhen muf3 Da erlebt er im Schneetraum, in 
gewaltiger Zeitentiefe, seine Vision, die ihm Richtung und Haltung gibt. 
In den drei groCen Romanwerken geben Traume oder visionartige Zu- 
stande den Helden Richtung und Zuversicht. Thomas Buddenbrooks 
hat seine Schopenhauervision, Castorp den Schneetraum und Jaakob und 
Joseph haben ihre Himmelstraume. Castorp schaut die apollmische 
Formenwelt am Gestade des Zivihsationsmeeres Szenen gesitteter Le- 
bensfreude erscheinen als Kustenkulisse, aber dahinter gelagert, tiefer 
in der Zeit und lebensursprungiicher, sieht er eine andere Kulisse mit 
Szenen dionysischer Todesfreude Castorp versteht, was spater Joseph 
verstehen wird, dass der Mensch der Herr der Gegensatze sein soli, und 
dass die Gottessorge ihre Richtung durch Gute und Liebe erhalt Er ver- 
steht auch, dass man dem Tode keine Herrschaft uber seine Gedanken 
einraumen soli, eine Weisheit, die Joseph im Pyramidenland lernt. Nur 
die Richtung der Gedankensorge erfahrt Hans Castorp. Konkret be- 

® Mann, Der Zauberberg (Berlin Fischer, 1930), S 99 

10 Vgl Betrachtungen, S 587 ff. 
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stimmen und fur alle Zeiten festlegen, wie es Setlembrmi und Naphta 
mit ihr wollen, laCt sich diese Sorge nicht, die “ein Weg ist aber kein 
Ziel.”^^ WuCte der Mensch das Gute und Rechle, wiiBte er genaii, was 
die Tagesordnung ist, dann hatte er seine Formel gefundeii Die eine 
Seite der Gedankensorge ist die Menschenformel, die iliie nolige Er- 
ganzung in der anderen Seite, der Gottesformel, findei Von der Men- 
schenformel heiCt es in den ‘‘Betrachtungen.” 

Dostojewskij lehrt die religiose Herkunft der nationalen Idceii und die daraus 
folgende nationale Gebundenheit des sozialen Ideals . ‘Die Ameisc kennt die 
Forme! ihres Baues, die Biene die ihres Stockes, aber der Mcnsch kennt seme 
Formel nicht ’ Woher sei aber dann das Ideal emcr sozialen Oiganisation in die 
menschliche Gesellschaft gekommen? Es sei emzig und allcin cm Erzeugnis der 
sittlichen Vervollkommnung der emzelnen Menschen . . . Die siltliche Idee sei 
der Entstehung emer Nationalitat immer und uberall vorangegangen, denn 
gerade sie sei es, was die nationale Besonderheit bilde, sie erst erschaffe die Na- 
tionalitat. . . ‘Um den empfangenen geistigen Schatz zu erhalten, begmnen die 
Menschen sogleich sich emander anzuschliessen Sie suchen jenen sittlichen 
Schatz, den sie erhalten, wenn moglich uber die gauze Welt hin zu scinem voilsten 
Glanz zu entfaiten und zu seinem grossten Ruhm zu erheben 

Wieder finden wir in den ‘‘Betrachtungen’’ das kommende Weik im 
Keim vorgeformt. Das Suchen nach der Formel des Menschen und 
Gottes ist das Thema der Josephromane Waren emst die “fernsten Ur- 
sprunge, die altesten seelischen Ueberlieferungen des bedrangten Ich” 
das burgerliche Zeitalter, so treibt die Not der jungsten Gegenwart den 
Dichter diesmal in eine viel gewaltigere Tiefe der Zeit und eigenen 
Existenz. Wieder gibt Mann em leicht maskiertes Selbstpoitrat. Es ist 
nicht mehr das Gesicht des Durerdeutschen, des “metaphysischen 
Handwerkers,’' es ist das Gesicht des Urvaters, des Mannes der Gottes- 
sorge. Wir erkennen die tiefen Furchen, die von den Flugeln der dunn- 
ruckigen Nase in den Bart hinablaufen, die kleinen Augen, biaun, blank, 
mit schlaffer, drusenzarter Unterlidgegend, schon altersmude eigentlich 
und nur seelisch gescharft, die besorgt spahen.^® Diesmal sind die fernsten 
Ursprunge erreicht Die Tiefe des Josephromans ist nicht die Zeii 
Jaakobs oder Echnatons oder des Mondwandcrers Dem Durchbruch im 
Schneetraum Castorps entspricht der Durchbruch in der “Hollenfahrtd^ 
Der Brunnen der Zeiten erweist sich als ausgelotet, bevor das End- und Anfangs- 
ziel erreicht wird, das wir erstreben, die Geschichte des Menschen ist alter als 
die mat erielle Welt, die seines WillensWerk ist, alter als das Leben, das auf seinem 
Wmen stehtd^ 

Diese Deutung des Urmenschen, die wir in der religiosen Anthropologie 

BetracMungen, S. 551 12 Betrachtungen, S 539-540 

Dte Geschchten Jaakobs j S 14-15. ^ 3 
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ostlicher Religionen und Philosophien finden, ist die Grundlage des 
platonischen und neuplatonischen Dualismus, aus dem Manns Geistbe- 
griff kommt Die Menschenseele, vor aller Zeit in Gottes Nahe, ver- 
mischt sich mit der Materie und schafft die Welt der Formen Der Geist 
wild als welter Abgesandter’’ von Gott ausgeschickt, urn die Seek 
wieder an die verlorene Hochwelt zu ermnern und zu Gott zuruckzu- 
fuhren Die Geist- und Gottessorge wird nun von Mann so gefasst: 

Der Gcist ist der Bote der Mahnung, das Prinzip der Anstossnahme, des Wider- 
spruchs und dcr Wanderschaft, welches die Unruhe ubernaturlichen Blendes m 
der Brust eines Emzelnen unter lauter lusthaft Emverstandenen erregt, ihn aus 
den Toren des Gewordenen und Gegebenen ms abenteuerlich Ungewisse treibt 
und ihn dem Sterne gleichmacht, der, indem er sich lost und rollt, em unabsehbar 
wachsendes Rollen und Geschehen emzuleiten bestimmt ist 

Wir durfen wohl aus dem Schneetraum Hans Castorps annehmen, dass 
Gute und Liebe zu diesem Getriebensein als richtunggebende Krafte hin- 
zukommen, wenn Joseph zum Ernahrer der Vdlker wird. Die Probleme 
des Zauberberges werden im Josephroman weitergedacht Josephs Er- 
wagungen im Lusthauschen der Alten sind die endgultige Widerlegung 
Settembrmis, erne Widerlegung ohne Naphtas Gehassigkeit, da sie die 
Anerkennung in sich schliesst: 

Lass das gut sein, alter Israel, und schilt es nicht, was die Kinder Kerne’s da 
weltlich vermocht in lachelnder Anspannung und hochwandelnd im Geschmack, 
denn es konnte sein, dass es selbst Gott gefallt* Siehe, ich bin gut Freund damit 
und finde es reizend, vorbehaltlich des stillen Bewusstseins in meinem Blut, dass 
es das Eigen tlichste und Wichtigste wohl mcht sein mag. was da ist, in den 
Himmel des feinen Geschmacks zu tragen, sondern dass dringlich notwendiger 
ist die Gottessorge urns Zukunftige.^® 

Naphtas Welt, deren Untergrund im Schneetraum als die Szene des 
Kindesopfers erscheint, geistert durch das raunende Zwiegesprach Huijs 
und Tuijs, wenn sie von der Verstummelung des Knableins Petepre 
sprechen und es noch nicht wissen, dass die alten heiligen Brauche im 
neuen Aeon ein Greuel geworden sind. Der Zusammenhang mag wider- 
sinnig scheinen zwischen der Geisteswelt eines Naphta und der Gottes- 
dummheit der Alten oder Labans, der das Krukenopfer seines Sohnchens 
noch fur notig hielt, aber solche Geistesnachbarschaft ist der Preis, den 
der Reaktionare zahlen muss. 

Die historische Zeit ist in alien Romanen Manns wichtig und daher 
genau bestimmt. Der Josephroman ist keine Ausnahme, nur muss der 
Leser sich ein wenig mehr anstrengen, die Anspielungen zu verstehen. 
Gleich zu Beginn des Romans gibt Mann eine genaue Datierung in dem 

Ihd , S LVii, Joseph in Aegypten, S 243. 
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Satz von anderthalb Seiten, der uns uber Joseph ^^zu seiner aiif- 

klart Dabei wird ist zufrieden, dieses Namens dei Dntte’’^^ 

erwahnl Joseph konimt in den letzten Regieriingsjahren Amenophis 111 
also um 1380 nacii Aegypten Ramses II, der bibhsche iind histonsche 
Fronvogt der eingcwanderten Israelilen, der Erbauei der Speicher- 
stadt Pilhom und der Residenzstadt Per-Ramses koniml dann allci dings 
zu frnh, sechzig Jahre nach Josephs Einwanderung und wahrscheiniich 
noch zu Lebzeiten des grofien Wesirs Er konnte schwerhch der Pharao 
sein, von dem es heifit: er wuEte mchts von Joseph Mann hatte emeu 
guten Grand trotz sonstiger Genauigkeit in agyplischcn Dmgen, diese 
kleine Unslimmigkeit in Kauf zu nehmen Die Erhohung Josephs fall! 
bei ihm m den Begmn der Regierungszeit Amenophis IV, der sich Ech- 
naton nannte Echnaton, unter dem es Joseph in dem noch niclii er- 
schienenen Band ^^Joseph der Ernahrer’’ zum Wesir des Sudens bnngen 
wird, ist der Pharao der Gottessorge, der die “Tagesordnung’^ durch- 
fuhrt Der aus Gips geformte Kopf des Konigs, eine der besten Lei- 
stungen der Amarnakunst im ‘^Amarna-Saal’’ des Berliner Museums hat 
die sinnenden und sorgenden Augen, die ergreifende Sch’wermut eines 
Konigs, der dem neuen Aeon zum Siege verhelfen wollte gegen alles Alte, 
das ein Greuel geworden ist, d h gegen die Gottesdummheit der Heiden. 
Nur dieser Traumer auf dem Thron in Theben, dem die philosophierende 
Theologie seiner Priester wichtiger war als alle Provinzen Asiens, 
konnte der passende Pharao sein fur Joseph, den Sohn eines Gottesfurslen, 

Kann man die Entwicklung des Dichters bis zum Josephroman 
Schritt fur Schritt verfolgen, so ist es umgekehrt wiederum moglich, vom 
Josephroman aus das bisherige Werk zu uberblicken und so erne Fulle 
geistiger und seelischer Beziehungen zu entdecken, von denen hier nur 
einige beispielsweise angedeutet werden konnen. Wie sich Leitmotive 
durch das Einzelwerk des Dichters ziehen, so auch durch das Gesamt- 
werk. Da ist die im Josephroman und in der ^‘Lotte’^ erorterte '^Wieder- 
holung,” ^^asselbe auf ungleichen Stufen, Sleigerung, gelauterte 
Lebenswiederholung Joseph der Traumer von Traumen ist noch 
einmal Hanno und Tonio, geistiger Mensch, Kunstler, Begnadeter und 
Gefahrdeter. Der Widersiaiid, das verachtliche Murren und der Hass der 
Leasohne wiederholt die Qualereien, den Spot! und die Verachtung der 
Lubecker Schuljungen und der Blauaugigen Blondhaarigen. 

Ein Nebengedanke in den anderen Werken, der Gedanke von der 
aristokratischen Bevorzugung, der werteschaffenden Ungerechtigkeit, 
kehrt als grosses Thema im Josephroman wieder. In Josephs Himmels- 
traum ist es der '^Ratschluss der gewaltigen Vorliebe,^^^® die '^Gnaden- 

Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. x. 

Lotte in Weimar (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer, 1939), S. 319-320. 

Der junge Joseph (Berlm. Fischer, 1934), S 92. 
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wahl/^20 Gottes, der den Knaben gegen den Willen der Engel erhoht 
kraft seines Macbtspruches: ‘Ich gonne, wem ich gonne Das irdische 
Gegensluck zu dieser gottlichen Berufung ist die anstokratische Bevor- 
zugung der Vater, die den Segen nicht dem geben, der den Anspruch der 
Erstgeburt darauf hat, sondern dem jeweils feineren und bedeutenderen 
Sohn Daher zieht Jaakob den Sohn der Rechten den stumpferen Lea- 
kindern und Sohnen der Magde vor, und Isaak lasst sich halb wissent- 
iich belrugen, denn er weiss, dass der Segen sich bei Jaakob besser er- 
fulien wird als bei dem primitiven Naturburschen Esau Joseph der 
Segentrager bleibt der Bevorzugte bei den Midianitern, als Jungsklave 
des Pelepre, im Gefangnis, und schliesslich wird die Gnadenwahl des 
Hochsten auf Erden ihn zum Auserkorenen, zum Wesir des Sudens 
machen Die fruhsle Andeutung des Gedankens von der aristokratischen 
Bevorzugung findet sich als hingeworfene Bemerkung im ''Tod in 
Venedig.^’ "Fast jedem Kunstlernaturell ist ein uppiger und verra- 
terischer Hang eingeboien, Schonheit schaffende Ungerechtigkeit an- 
zuerkennen und aristokratischer Bevorzugung Teilnahme und Huldigung 
entgegenzubringen In "Unordnung und fruhes Leid^’ wird der Beginn 
der vaterlichen Vorliebe fur das Tochterchen in fast der gleichen Weise 
geschildert wie Jaakobs Liebe fur den neugeborenen Joseph. Die beiden 
Stellen sind ein gutes Beispiel fur den Gebrauch des Leitmotivs im Ge- 
samtwerk und fur die Wiederholung auf hoherer Ebene. 


Er trat herzu und in dem Augenbhck 
fast, wo er . das kleme Wunder 
gewahrte, das da so wohlausgebildet 
und wie von der Klarheit sussen Eben- 
masses umflossen in den Kissen lag, 
mit Handchen, die schon damals, m 
noch viel winzigeren Massen so schon 
waren, wie jetzt, mit offenen Augen, 
die damals himmelblau waren und den 
hellen Tag wiederstrahlten — fast in 
derselben Sekunde fuhlte er sich ergrif- 
fen und gebunden, es war Liebe auf 
den ersten Blick und fur immer . . 


Und doch sah Jaakob etv/as, was er 
nicht gesehen bei Leas Kmdern und 
nicht wahrgenommen bei den Kmdern 
der Magde, sah mit dem ersten Blick, 
was sein Herz, je langer er hinbhckte, 
bis zum Ueberstromen mit andach- 
tigem Entzucken fullte, Es war um 
dies Neugeborene, unnennbar, gleich- 
wie ein Schemen von Klarheit, Lieb- 
lichkeit, Ebenmass, Sympathie und 
Gottesannehmlichkeit, . , . wie er es 
aber beruhrte, schlug es seine Augen 
auf, die damals blau waren und das 
Licht widerstrahlten der Sonne seiner 
Geburt in des Hunmels Scheitelpunkt, 
und nahm mit dem winzigen, genau 
ausgebddeten Handchen den Finger 
Jaakobs 


^<^Ikd,S 100 ^Ubld,S 98 
Der Tod m Venedtg (Berlin Fischer, 1925), S. 53-54 
Unordnung und fruhes Leid (New York Prentice Hall, 1930), S 17-18. 
^ Du QescUcUen JaakobSj S. 352-353. 
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Ganz beilaufig erscheint das Motiv der Bevorzugung noch einmal in 
'Xotte in Weimar.'' Goethe hintertreibt das Duell seines Sohnes mil 
Rittmeister von Werthern-Wiese nicht allein aus vaterlicher Besorgnis 
— ‘‘denn immer hatte er seine Freude an der aiistokratischen Axisnahme, 
an distinguierter Ungerechtigkeit gehabt 

Von den Leitmotiven zu unterscheiden sind gewisse Grundgedanken, 
die in den verschiedenen Werken wiederzuerkennen sind Die ^^Be- 
trachtungen eines Unpolitischen" warden schon in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Manns dichterischen Werken besprochen Die Geschichlsphilosophie 
der “Belrachtungen" und des Aufsatzes 'Triedrich und die grosse Koali- 
tion" unterscheidet sich von aufklarerischer Geschichtsauffassimg durch 
die Anerkennung tragischer Polantaten, die in allem menschlichen Ge- 
scliehen sich auswirken wie etwa: Recht — Macht, Gedanke — Trieb, 
Freiheit — Schicksal, Vernunft — Damon, burgerliche Sittigung — hero- 
ische Pflicht^® 

Diese tragische Geschichtsphilosophie findet in der Josephgeschichte 
ihren bestimmtesten Ausdruck. Die Stelle verdient zitiert zu warden, da 
sie beweist, wie sehr Kritiker Mann missverstehen, die in den ‘^Be- 
trachtungen" Manns Geist mcht wiederzuerkennen vorgeben 
Mufite es denn so seiii? Hatte nicht Fnede und heiterer Sinn konnen herrschen im 
Jaakobsstamm und alles einen gelinden und gleichen Gang nehmen in ebener 
Vertraglichkeit^ Leider nicht, wenn geschehen sollte, was gcschah, und wenn die 
Tatsache, dass es geschah, auch zugleich der Beweis dafur ist, dass es geschehen 
sollte und muBte Das Geschehen der Welt ist gross, und da wir nicht wunschen 
konnen, es mochte iieber friedlich unterbleiben, diirfen wir auch die Leiden- 
schaften nicht verwunschen, die es bewerksteliigen, denn ohne Schuld und Lei- 
denschaft ginge nichts voran 

Der Gedanke der Hermetik ist das Geheimnis von Castorps Entwick- 
lung Naphta umschreibt die magische, die alchimistischhermetische 
Padagogik mit diesen Worten: 

Lauterung, Stoffverwandlung und Stoffveredlung, Transsubstantiation, und 
zwar zum Hoheren, Steigerung also. . . Hmauftreibung durch aussere Einwirk- 
ungen . . . Em Symbol alchimistischer Transmutation war vor allem die Gruft 
. , die Statte der Verwesung, sie ist der Inbegriff aller Hermetik 

Joseph muss zweimal in die Grube zu zweimaliger Lauterung und 
geistiger Wiedergeburt. Wir sind Zeugen der Transsubstantiation, die 
diese hermetische Padagogik mit sich bringt. Der Joseph, der aus der 
Grube um Schonung mcht seiner selbst sondern der Gefuhle des Vaters 

LoUe tn Weimar, S. 204 

26 Ygi Ffiedrich und die gro£e Koalition in Rede und Antwort (Berlin. Fischer, 1922), 
S 190 27 GeschcHen Jaakohs, S. 337-338. 

Der Zauherherg (Berlin Fischer, 1930), n, 283-284. 
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fleht, isi bereits ein anderer als der, den die Bruder bineinwarfen Die 
Steigerung zum Hochsten, die grosse Lauterung kommt dann, als er in 
Aegypten zum zweiten Mai in die Grube mul3, in das Gefangnis von 
Zawi-Re, der Inselfestung. Allerdings gilt von Joseph in viel hoherem 
Masse, was Castorp von sich selber sagt: ''Aber naturlich, ein Stofi, der 
dazu laugen soil, durch auCere Emwirkungen zum Hoheren Hnaufge- 
trieben und -gezwangt zu werden, der muss es wohl in voraus ein biCchen 
in sich haben 

Das Symbol spielte schon im Zauberberg eine grosse Rolle, im Joseph- 
roman ist es das wichtigste Stilelement. Man lese einen Satz, den Pro- 
fessor Weigand in seinem Buch uber den Zauberberg von Manns Hang 
zum Symbolisieren schrieb, und denke dabei an die Josephgeschichte 
It IS an integral feature of the author’s conscious design to make us sense over 
and above the concrete action unfolding before us, and \vithout sacrificing any of 
Its vitality, the presence of an elusive shadow play of larger import, running 
parallel to it, on a higher plane 

Die Parallelstelle zu diesem Kommentar ist eine Bemerkung aus “dem 
jungen Joseph,^' die mit wortlichem Anklang zeigt, wie Mann dem Sym- 
bol noch mehr als im Zauberberg eine mystische Bedeutung verleiht: 
Die Sphare rollt, und nie wird ausgemacht werden, wo eine Geschichte ursprung- 
lich zu Hause ist am Himmel oder auf Erden.®^ Zwischen Irdischem und Himm- 
iischem ist die Grenze fliessend, und nur ruhen zu lassen brauchst du dem Auge 
auf einer Erscheinung, damit es sich breche ins Doppelsichtige 

Derselbe Gedanke in seiner weitesten Anwendung heiCt beim alten 
Goethe: “Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis 

Eine Abschweifung sei hier erlaubt, da sie ein hochst zeitgemaCes 
Problem der Literaturwissenschaft betrifft. Der Gleichnischarakter des 
Mannschen Werkes wird den Kritiker leicht zum “Deutobold Mysti- 
fizinski’^ machen, und ihn vergessen lassen, dass die Josephgeschichte 
auch auf der Erde durchaus zu Hause ist, und dass eine gute Ausdeutung 
des irdischen Teils der sicherste Weg zur verborgenen geistigen Bedeu- 
tung ist Einige Deutungen, die Harry Slochower in seinem Buch “Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph story” vorschlagt, mogen als Beispiel fur diese Gefahr 
dienen. Von den Zwergen in Petepres Haushalt sagt Slochower: “I con- 
fess to being puzzled as to their full ^meaning Trotzdem Mann mit 
den Zwergen der Liebestragodie eine phallische Satire beifugen wollte 

29 md , S 428-429 

30 H J Weigand, Thomas Mannas Novel Der Zauberberg (New York & London Apple- 

ton -Century Co , 1933), S 10 3^ Der junge Josephy S 45 

•^2 Joseph in Aegypten, S 296. 

33 Harry Slochwer, Thomas Mannas Joseph Story (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1938), 
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und selbst sagt ^'that is about all there is to be said about geht 
Slochower waiter und orakelt von Dudu in Beziehung zu der ag\ptischeii 
Gottesidee und zu Dedu der Stadt des Osins.^^ Er geht nodi wciter und 
sieht in den beiden Klcinen “two facets of the collective unconscious 
Gottliebchen with his 'old’ runic features, approximates the category of 
the Super-Ego . . Dudu expresses the primitive pleasure-piinciple, the 
Id Den nachstliegenden Weg zur Erklarung der Zwerge vcrschmaht 
Slochower. Die Josephgeschichte verrat auch dem Laien auf Schritt und 
Tritt die sorgfaltige Beachtung kultuihistorischer Einzellieiten Auch 
bei oberflachlicher Beschaftigung mit der agyptischen bildenden Kunst 
findet man dort Vorbilder fur Charaktere und Situationen in Manns 
Aegypten Dudus Vorbild steht im Museum in Kairo, es ist die Familien- 
gruppe des Zwergen Seneb aus bemaltem Kalkstem Bis in alle Emzel- 
heiten stimmt das Vorbild mit Dudus AeuBerem und semen Familienver- 
haltnissen uberem. Thomas Mann bestatigte mir ausserdem bnellich die 
Richtigkeit dieser Beobachtung, die wirklich nicht viel Scharfsinn oder 
Kenntnis erforderte. Die psychologische Ausdeutung Dudus kann auch 
ohne das schwere Geschutz der Psychoanalyse auskommen Dudu be- 
sitzt die Bosheit eines Verwachsenen, der innerlich mit semem Ungluck 
nicht fertig geworden ist und “naturlich” muss er den “hubschen und 
schonen Joseph” hassen DaC er politisch ein geifernder Fanatiker ist, 
leuchtet ein, denn das sind korperhche und seelische Missgeburten oft 
genug. Der intrigierende Zwerg ist auch kein Neuling in der Weltli- 
teratur. Melot intrigiert gegen Tristan wie Dudu gegen Joseph Zwerge 
als Hofnarren oder Leibdiener der Machtigen sind eine bekannte ge- 
schichtliche Tatsache Velasquez hat solche Zwerge gemalt. Die psy- 
chologische Erklarung des alten Branches ist einfach genug. Die Miss- 
gestalt des Kleinwuchsigen hilft dem Herrn, sich in seiner Wohlgestalt 
zu “fuhlen.” Gottliebchen ist die Kontrastfigur, ein klemer Juxer, wie 
man ihn heute noch als Spassmacher unter fahrendem Volke aller Art 
findet. Als besorgt wisperndes Stimmehen und Heifer hat er zu literar- 
ischen Ahnen die hilfreichen Hutzel der Marchen. Die Einflustei ungen 
des bosen und des guten Ratgebers sind ausseidem ein literarisches 
Motiv, das sich bis in die Damonologie des alten Orients verfolgen 
lieCe. Voltaires Roman “Le blanc et le noir” mit den beiden Sklaven 
Topaze und Ebene, Good Angel und Evil Angel in Mario wes “Dr. 
Faustus” durften bekannte Beispiele aus dieser Motivreihe sein Nicht 
jeder intrigierende Zwerg, dessen boshaftes Fratzchen in Stein noch nach 
Jahrtausenden einen Dichter inspirieren kann, ist “the pleasure in- 
stinct.” Wie im Faile Dudus lasst sich bei wichtigen und ganz nebensach- 
lichen Personen und Begebenheiten des “Joseph in Aegypten” Anregung 
3^ Bid , S 45 36 ^ s 44. 
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durch bildende Kunst und Literatui nachweisen Ein so wichtiger Cha- 
rakler wie der Amunpriester Beknechon hat das Gesicht ernes mannliclien 
Kopfes aus grunem Schiefer im Berliner Aegyptischen Museum Die 
Damengesellschaft in Petepres Haus hat ihre kulturhistorischen Einzel- 
heilen von Wandmalereien aus Grabern der 18. Dynastie Em ganz 
nebensachlicher Zug wie der folgende diene als Beispiel . , faden- 
ziehende SuCigkeiten, ausgespendet von jungen Dienerinnen in iieblich 
knapper Tracht, mit schwarzen Hangeflechten im Nacken und Schleiern 
um die Wan gen Kostum und Naschwerk stammen bis in jede Einzel- 
heit von den Wandmalereien aus dem Grabe des Wesirs Rechmire in 
Theben Auch die geschichtlichen Ueberlieferungen Aegyptens hat 
Mann sorgfaltig studiert Personliche Erlebnisse auf seiner Aegypten- 
reise durfen naturlich auch nicht vergessen werden. Die Scherereien, die 
die Kinder Kernes den Ankommenden auferlegen, erkennt jeder Leser 
wieder, der einmal Aegypten besucht hat, und fur ihn ist auch die Visen- 
kontrolle, der sich die Midianiter in der Feste Zel unterziehen muBen, 
voll kostlichem esoterischem Humor Solche Uebereinstimmung uralter 
Gepfiogenheit mit der Sitte unserer Tage ist gerade in diesem Roman 
beachtenswert, der auf der Ueberzeugung beruht von der Wiederholung 
des Urgesetzten in allem spateren Tun Aber auch hier liegen genaue his- 
torische Schilderungen zugrunde, die sich nachweisen lassen. Fur Hor- 
Waz, den Schreiber der groBen Tore, ware ein Grenzbeamter aus der 
Regierungszeit des Nachfolgers von Ramses I zu nennen, der uber den 
Durchzug einer Schar edomitischer Beduinen berichtet Auch ein Sol- 
datenschreiber kommt in Frage, den die Aegyptologie in Zaru, einer der 
Grenzfesten auf der Suezlandenge, postiert glaubt. Seine fluchtigen No- 
tizen enthalten die Namen der Durchziehenden, denen er Visen verab- 
reicht hat Thomas Manns Geschichte ist eben ^'auf Erden zu Hause,^^ 
und wer mcht unbefangen sondern kritisch lesen will, tut gut, sich klar 
zu machen, was agyptisches Vorbild, was literarische Ueberlieferung und 
geschichtliche Tatsachen fur die Josephromane bedeuten, ehe er ans 
Deuten geht Eine sorgfaltige Ausdeutung des Symbolgehaltes wurde 
ein Buch fullen. Professor Weigand hat in einem tour deforce gezeigt, wie 
viel dabei herauskommt, wenn solch eine Arbeit literarkritisch sorg- 
faltig gemacbt wird Zu welchen Fehlurteilen mangelhafte Berucksichti- 
gung von Brauchen, historischen Tatsachen, literanschen und mythenge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen gerade bei einem mythologischen Werk 

36 Vgl J H. Breasted, Geschichte Aegyptens (Wien Phaidon-Verlag, 1936), Bild 166 

37 Joseph %n Aegypten^ S 677. Vgl Breasted, S 212 

39 Vgl Breasted, S 249 , . . ^ , r 

40 H J Weigand, “Thomas Harm’s Joseph m Aegypten, r- 

richt XXDC, No 6 (1937), 237. 
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fuhren kann, zeigt Slochowers Buch zur Genuge Wir lesen: ''Mann’s con- 
ception of Potiphar is a daring one, a mingling of the Germanic Siegfried 
saga and the Hebrew tradition of the son-sacrifice Das Wagnis liegt auf 
Seiten des Auslegers Wie kann der Umstand einer Geschwislerehe allein 
genugen, um die Siegfriedsage heranzuziehen* Die Geschwisterehe war 
im alten Aegypten, Peru und Persien bei vornehmen Familicn Branch 
Jede Beziehung auf Inzestzucht kann sich daher kaum auf Siegmund 
und Sieglinde beziehen Das Sohnesopfer als Bauopfer und Suhnopfer 
ist nicht hebraisch sondern gememsemitisch, das phonizische Moloch- 
opfer durfte bekannt genug sem Dieser Art Literaturkritik genugt die 
ausserliche Assoziation, um mit Vergleichen und Theonen bei der Pland 
zu sein. Potiphar wird von Slochower "a kind of Egyptian Peeperkorn” 
genannt Peeperkorn war em hollandischer Pan, erne priapische Per- 
sonlichkeit, die mit der Potenz im ursprunglichen Wortverstand Icbte 
und starb. Was hat diese Personlichkeit vom Adel der Natur mit dem 
schwermutigen ausserst artikulierten hofischen Reprasentationseunuchen 
zu tun? Was fur Peeperkorn todliche Schande ist, bildet Petepres Lebens- 
wurde. Wo Slochower Mut die "Wiederholung” von Penthesilea, Medea 
und Kundry nennt,^^ schludert er. In der Sage erschlagt Achilles die 
Amazone Penthesilea Nur bei Kleist ist es umgekehrt, und selbst dort 
stimmt Slochowers Vergleich nicht, denn Achilles ist liebeswillig, Pen- 
thesilea erschlagt ihn in tragischer Verblendung. Medea racht sich an 
Jason nicht in der Raserei der Liebesleidenschaft sondern als schnode 
verratene Mutter und Furstin. Kundry ist mythengeschichtlich ungefahr 
zweitausend Jahre junger als Mut Die Aegypterin kann schwerlich die 
Gralshexe "wiederholen ” — Die lange Abschweifung schien notig, denn 
nicht oft genug kann auf die Gefahr hingewiesen werden, die der Liter- 
aturwissenschaft als Wissenschaft droht, wenn diese hochst moderne aber 
auch hochst unverantwortliche Manier unserer Deutobolde unbean- 
standet bliebt. 

Die Beziehungen zwischen der Josephgeschichte und Manns letztem 
Roman “Lotte in Weimar” verdienen eingehendere Behandlung, denn 
sie zeigen, wie die neuen geistigen Errungenschaften des Joseph werks sich 
auch in einer ganz anderen Geisteswelt bewahren. Der Roman handelt 
kaum von der Titelheldin sondern von Goethe, dem Goethe des Divans. 
Ein paar September- und Oktoberwochen des Jahres 1816 sind die Zeit 
des Romans Die patriotische Wildheit und der dustere Irrationalismus, 
die den Sturz Napoleons ermoglichten sind noch spurbar und bieten 
Mann Verhaltungscliches fur “Wiederholungen” in unseren Tagen. Wir 
haben es mit Goethe zu tun, der sich vor den Wirren des Gegenwartigen 
in die Brunnentiefe der Zeit gesturzt hatte. Sein Weg zu den Muttern 
Thomas Mannas Joseph Story^ S 40. ^ Ibid , S. 49. 
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fuhrte zu Helena, sein Weg zu den Vatern zum Divan. Die groCen 
Themen des Josephromans werden m neuer Umwell wiederum abge- 
wandeli. Auch der alte Goethe kennt die Gottessorge Jaakobs: 

Freilich Sorge muss bei der Freude sein, Sorge urns Rechte 1st ja auch der Ge- 
danke der Kummer des Lebens Ware das Recht also des Kummers und der 
Freude Sohn Aber die Hauptsache bleibt Er und die gesteigeite Lehre, das 
Geistige, immerfort missverstanden vom Volk ^ 

Das Leitmotiv der Josephgeschichte, der Jaakobsegen wird von Riemer 
als das Geheimnis Goethes des Menschen betrachtet, der den Segen oben 
vom Himmel herab und den Segen von der Tiefe, die unten liegt, habe. 
Riemers Erklarungen des Goetheschen Menschen enthalten den Huma- 
iiismus Manns. Die Unterschiede zwischen diesem deutschen Humanis- 
mus und dem amerikanischen Humamsmus der Babbittschule, die alle 
auf die dem Deutschen eigentumliche Bejahung der Natur zuruckzu- 
fuhren smd, machen es erklarlich, warum Babbitt und seine Anhanger 
von Goethes wesentlicher Kulturleistung nichts wissen wollen. Auch dem 
deutschen Humanismus ist der Mensch das Zweiweltenwesen, aber 
Goethe lebte und dachte den versohnenden grossen Gedanken der ge- 
einten Zwienatur, der deutschfeindheher Kulturanschauung aller Schat- 
tierungen von Claudel bis Babbitt als deutsche Sunde wider den Geist 
erscheint. Um Riemers Definition der Goetheschen Synthese richtig zu 
verstehen, muss man bedenken, dass Mann die Worte ^^du soUst ein 
Segen sein’’ in faustischem Sinne ubersetzt “du sollst ein Schicksal 
sein.”^® Riemer sagt bei Mann: 

Es handelt sich um den Doppelsegen des Geistes und der Natur welcher, wohi 
uberlegt, der Segen — aber im Ganzen ist es wohl ein Fluch und eine Apprehension 
damit — des Menschengeschlechts uberhaupt ist . In dem grossen Menschen 
culminiert das Geistige, ohne dass irgendwelche Feindseligkeit gegen das Natur- 
liche ihm anhaftete 

Das Motiv der Wiederholung erklart den genauen Zeitpunkt des Romans, 
die Oktober- und Septemberwochen, in denen Lotte Weimar besuchte, 

Lotte in Weimar ^ S 311 

Ihtd , S 287 (Gemeint ist der Messias m der gepianten Kantate.) 

Dte Geschichten Jaakohs, S. xv-xvi 

Lotte in Wemar, S 88-89 Da es sich um erne Kemdefinition des deutschen Humanis- 
mus handelt, durfte es interessant sem, neben das dichtensche Wort die 
mtion Riemers zu setzen m In semen MtUhetlmgen uber Goethe (Berlm, 1841), 128, sagt 
er “In seiner (Goethes) ktostlensch-asthetischen Smnlichkeit und dem antiken prome- 
thelschen Selbstgefuhl, dem Vertrauen auf die innere Wahrheit und Gute der Natur, aus 
der zuletzt die Schonheit hervorgeht; zmthin im Sitthch-Geistigen an Christ, im Aesthe- 
tisch-Sinnhehen an Heide, demnach em vollkommener, oder, techmsch ^ reden, ganz 
gekommener Mensch, wie er seyn soU, um schon hier (dutch Tugend und Weisheit) sehg 
ZU seyn. 
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denn Goeilie hat gerade das Werthererlebnis wiedererlebt Der Lebens- 
kreis Werther-Goethe, Lotte-die Kestnerm, KeslDcr 'Svicdcrholl’^ sich 
jetzt auf hoherer Ebene: Hatem-Goelhe, Suleika-Marianiic, Willemer 
In immer neuen Worten tastet Mann diese in den Josephromancn ge- 
wonnene Erkenntnis von der Wiederholung ab. Er spriclil von ^Svieder- 
kehrender Phase, geistverstarkter Lebenserneucrung Sleigerung, ge- 
lauterter Lebenswiederholung, Ceremonie, Nachahmung dcs Urge- 
setzten, feierlichen Vollzuge, zeitlosem Gedenkspicl Sogar bei dem 
ungeistigen Teile der Menschheit findet Mann dies Prmzip als “conven- 
tionelles Verhaltungsclich6,”^® das dem Plandein der Masse den An- 
spruch auf Selbststandigkeit mmmt Goethes Sohn spricht von den 
^‘Generalmotiven und Pragemustern'^ des Lebcns durch die der Dichter 
die Bildung, den Charakter, die Zukunfl dcr Nation bestimmt ^^Was 
aber bleibt, schaffen die Dichter/^ sagte Holderlin Carl der Kammerdiener 
verschwimmt in Goethes Erinnerung eliezcrhaft mit der Rcihe seiner 
Vorganger. Das Motiv der Vorsorge, das im noch nicht erschienenen 
Band eine grosse Rolle spielen wird, erscheint in dcr kleinen Diskussion 
zwischen Goethe und seinem Leibdiener uber den Vorrat an roschen 
Offenbacher Zwiebacken, bei der Goethe das bedeutsame Wort fallen 
lasst: ‘Worsorgen ist uberall so wichtig.”®® Der leitmotivartige Ge- 
branch gewisser Gedanken, ihre Wiederholung auf ganz anderer Ebene, 
sei auch im Lotteroman mit einem Beispiel bedacht: 

Weiss denn mem Vaterchen nicht, dass Die panes, die Woikenwand, die hab’ 

die Tiere den Meiischen scheuen und ich namhaft gemacht, und so mogen 

meiden, darum, dal3 Gott ihm den Geist wir das Unbeslaiidige anreden und ibm 

des Verstandes verlieh und ihm eingab auf den Kopf zusagen, zu welch er 

die Ordnungen, unter welche das em- Ellasse und Art es gehort Denn das ist 

zelne fallt, und weilS er nicht, wie des Mensclicn Vorrecht auf Ei den dass 

Semael schrie, als der Erdenmensch er die Dmge bci Namcn ncnnt und ins 

die Schopfung zu nennen wusste . . . System bringt. Da schlagen sie sozu- 

und wie alle feurigen Diener sich ver- sagen die Augen vor ihm nieder, wenn 

wunderten und die Augen nieder- er sie anruft Name ist Macht 

schlugen . . 

Der verprugelte Dudu kehrt als Thersites wieder, der imter dem Stab 
'‘seine Zwerggestalt kreischend krummt.^’^® Bei Besprechung der Kri- 
stalle schweifen Goethes Gedanken zu den Pyramiden ab, diesen "Riesen- 
kristailen” und in der Gegenuberstellung von blosser Struktur und 
Organisation erscheint die blosse Dauer als ein Scheinsieg uber die Zeit, 
und der Gedankenkomplex Remes als eines Totenlandes wird wieder 

Ihd , S. 319-320 48 ^ s 203 49 ^ s 250-251. 

Ihd , S 301 Die Geschchten Jaakobs, S 40-41. 

52 Lotte m Wemar, S 303 Ihd, S 365 
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erorterl. In den Zwiegesprachen Huijs und Tuijs war viel die Rede von 
der mannlichen Welt des Geistes und der weiblich-mutterlichen Welt des 
UnbewuCten Natur — Geist, die grofie Antithese seiner Werke hat 
Mann hier im Geiste der Romantik, im Geiste Bachofens vertieft Die 
neue Betrachtungsweise bewahrt sich im Lotteroman. Der Aristokrat 
des Geistes, der sentimentalische Schiller, erschemt nun dem betrachten- 
den Goethe als der “Nichts-als-Mann,” der auch ein Genie sein konnte. 
Ein Genie wie Goethe ist vom Adel der Natur und hat darum weibliche 
Zuge. Naiv und sentimentalisch konnte bei dieser Betrachtungsweise mit 
weiblich und mannlich ubertragen werden, vorausgesetzt, dass diese 
Ausdrucke im Sinne der romantischen Tradition gebraucht werden, die 
sie mit neuem Geist fullte. Das Androgynenproblem der Romantik wird 
annehmbarer und veistandlicher, wenn dabei an die Synthese Geist — 
Natur gedacht wird, die auch aller romantischen Kulturkritik als Ideal 
vorschwebt. Von diesen Gedanken aus, muss man dem oft gehorten Ein- 
wand begegnen, den Erna Schneck kurzlich in aller Ausfuhrlichkeit in 
einem Artikel erhoben hat,®^ Mann habe keine bedeutenden Frauencha- 
raktere geschaffen, seme dichteiischen Probleme wurden von Mannern 
gelebt und diskutiert Die groBen Manner m dem Lebenswerk des 
Dichters sind doch aber Trager der Geistessorge, der Gottessorge, es sind 
hochst bewuBte Geisttrager und sie mussen darum in Manns Anthro- 
pologie Manner sein, denn die Frau ist Natur, nicht artikuliert, nicht 
bewuCt. Wer sich einen weibhchen Faust, einen weiblichen Wilhelm 
Meister, einen weiblichen Mephistopheles, einen weiblichen Jaakob vor- 
stellen kann, fur den ist allerdings die Geschlechtsunterscheidung im 
Seelischen sinnlos. Es handelt sich hier eben urn anderswertige Formen 
des Menschseins, nicht um minderwertige! Aus der Unkenntnis dieses 
Unterschiedes kommt die parteiliche Bitterkeit in derartigen Debatten. 
Eine Ruth, eine makkabaische Furstin, erne Konigm Elisabeth, eine 
Lukrezia Borgia sind groC, aber ganz andersartig als ein Jaakob, em 
Joseph, em Naphta oder Peeperkorn Wie kann man der Rahel in den 
Geschichten Jaakobs menschliche GroCe absprechen, weil sie nicht in- 
teUektuell, nicht artikuliert ist! Es gibt ein schones Wort von Mann 
gegen solche Einwurfe trotzdem es ursprunglich in anderem Zusammen- 
hang gebraucht wurde. Die verstandige Mutter Petepres antwortet 
ihrem Gatten “ So habe ich nicht den Tag im Sinn und die Ehren- 
ordnung des Tages, sondern die stiUe Nacht und das schweigende Mut- 
terdunkel, in das man nicht hineinschelten kann mit dem Gansena- 
men.”®® Ausdrucke wie “Sumpf,” “Gebrodel des Mutterdunkels,” 
“dunkles Bereich,” die in der Unterredung der beiden Alten im Garten- 
s' Ema Schneck, “Women in the Works of Thomas Mann,” MonaisUfte fur deutschen 
Untenicht, xxxa, No 4, 145 ®® Joseph m AegypUn, S 265 
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hauschen das Mutlerland der Seek umschreiben, zeigen Manns Be- 
ziehungen zu der Gedankenwelt Bachofens, der m semem groCen Weik 
^^Das Mutterrecht’^ das Wort und den hochst bedeutsamen Begriff der 
Sumpfkultur schuf.®® Die Sumpfkultur ist ein ainorpher Zustand des 
primitiveren Menschen, in dem er die Goltmnen der Erde veichrt, wie 
z B. Demeter, Gaia, Isis im Sumpfdickicht Aus diesem Ungestalteien 
erhebt sich dann die geislige, mannliche Kultur, bis diese geistige, diirch- 
gestaltete Kultur wieder zur Sumpfkultur absinkt In der Mylhologie 
des dritten Reiches, wie sie tonangebend Rosenbeig verlnit, wird dieser 
mythisch-geschichtliche Vorgang, den Bachofen enldeckl hatie, durch 
rassiche Veranderungen bewirkt Das nordische Vaterrechl siegt uber 
das unnordische Matriarchat eroberter Rassen Die nordischen Licht- 
und Himmselsgotter unterjochen die Gottmnen der Nacht und der Erde 
Mann betrachtet diese Entwicklung nicht im rassischen Sinne und nimmt 
nicht Partei sondern hat im Jakobssegen ausdrucklich auf die Synlhese 
der beiden menschlichen Krafte hmgewiesen. Der Segen von oben und 
der Segen von unten erst machen den wahren, d h. den groCen Menschen 
und die wahre Kultur Und vom Menschen und der Kultur gilt fur 
Mann ein Hin und Her eher als ein Entweder Oder ^Um Bewussten kann 
der Mensch nicht lange verharren, er muss sich wieder ins Unbewusste 
fluchten, denn darm lebt seme Wurzel Goethes Gedankenbeschafti- 
gung mit der noch ungeschriebenen klassischen Walpurgisnacht, den 
hochbedeutsamen Geschehnissen an Galatheas Throne, wird von Mann 
zu einer Rechtfertigung seines eigenen Mythusromans benutzt, in dem 
in ahnlicher Weise Wissen und My thus gemischt sind, und der tiotz des 
menschheitweiten und zeitentiefen Gehalts mit Ironie geschiieben ist. 
Goethe war das Vorbild mit seinem ^^ythologisch-biologischen Ballet,^' 
seinem ‘^satynschen Naturmysterium” : 

Nur nicht die stirnrunzelnde Erhabenheit, die, sei^s auch m Glanz und Schiller, 
tragisch erschopft dasteht als Produkt der Moral Tiefsinn soil lacheln Das 
Augurenlacheln gilt der parodischen Schalkheit der Kunst 

Ein tieferes und weiteres Thema kann Mann sich nicht mehr suchen, 
denn im Joseph ist “der Gegenstand unseres Redens und Fragens das 
Menschenwesen, das wir in der Unterwelt aufsuchen, um es zu erken- 
nen/^^® Der Mensch als Geistwesen war ja schon immer Manns Thema, 
Dieser Geist war bis Tonio Kroger das Kainsmal des Kunstlers, pein- 
voile Vereinzelung, hatte aber auch schon die Doppeldeutigkeit der 
Mosesklage de Vignys in sich “Laissez moi mkndormir du sommeil de la 

J J Bachofen, Das MuUerrecht (Basel Schwabe, 1897), S 438 

Lotte in Wemar, S. 288, Lotte in Weimar, S 310 

Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S Lxm. 
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terre Das war die Sehnsucht nach den Wonnen der Gewohnliclikeit, 
dem Leben der lusthafl Emverstandenen, eine Sehnsucht, die doch das 
schlechte Gewissen der vernachlassigten Sendung m sich hatte. Der 
Geist als Ismus-Geist wird von Hans Castorp als Wahn durchschaut. 
Der Geisl als das wesentlich Menschliche ist der Weisheit letzter Schlufi 
im Josephroman. Im Vorwort zu Mass und Wert hat Mann sein Wissen 
und Giauben vom Menschen in einem humanistischen Credo niederge- 
legt, das sem endgultiges Wort uber den Geist enthalt: 

Wir haben von einem neuen humanreligiosen Gefuhl gesprochen, dasausLeidens- 
tiefen sich hcute erhebe . Denn der Mensch ist ein Geheimnis In ihm trans- 
zendiert die Natur und mundet ins Geistige Seitdem der Mensch — Mensch ist, 
ist er mehr als Natur dieses Mehr gehort zu seiner Definition er weiss, was 
gut und bose ist, er besitzt das Absolute Es ist ihm gegeben in den Gedanken der 
Wahrheit, Freiheit, Gerechtigkeit, und mit diesen Ideen ist der Traum von 
Erlosung in ihn gelegt aus dem Unzulanglich-Naturlichen, der Traum von Voll- 
kommenheit Er ist das Menschlichste 

Er ist aiich das Wesen der Gottessorge von Gilgamesch dem Weh-Froh- 
Menschen bis zum modernen Menschen, der die humanistische Anthro- 
pologie anerkennt. Und wenn er sie nicht anerkennt? Da liegt die 
Schwierigkeit das wesentliche Wort uber den Josephroman zu sagen. Ist 
er ein Werk des AbschluCes wie Dantes ''La divina commedia,” wie 
Maximilians "Teuerdank,” wie "Buddenbrooks’’ und "Der Zauber- 
berg,” wo eine versinkende Welt noch einmal dichterisch verklart wurde? 
Oder ist er em Werk des AbschluCes im Sinne des vorlaufig Endgultigen, 
ist er also das gultige Gedicht vom Menschen und von Gott mcht nur 
fur diesen sondern auch fur den kommenden Aeon, dessen Nahen wir 
in wachsender geistiger Verwirrung beklommen spuren? 

Der vergehende Aeon ist durch seinen seelischen Substanzverlust ge- 
kennzeichnet, der uns auch den Mythus intellektualistisch entleert hat. 
Die deutschen Romantiker wuBten, wie wichtig es fur das Kulturleben 
ist, ob em Mythus im Rokokosinne dekorative Begebenheit oder im 
Geiste seines Ursprunges gottlicher Sinn menschlicher Lebensformen ist 
Friedrich Schlegel dachte, dass die Einheit der Welt noch bestunde. 

Versucht es nur emmal die alte Mythologie voll vom Spinoza und von jenen 
Ansichten, welche die jetzige Physik in jedem Nachdenkenden erregen muss, zu 
betrachten, wie Euch aUes in neuem Glanz und Leben erschemen wird. . . . 
Mich deucht wer das Zeitalter, das heisst jenen grossen Prozess aligememer 
Verjungung, jene Prinzipien der ewigen Revolution verstunde, dem musste es 
gelmgen konnen, die Pole der Menschheit zu ergreifen und das Tun der ersten 
Menschen, wie den Charakter der goldnen Zeit die noch kommen wird, zu erken- 


Mass und Wert^ i, 11 
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nen und zu wissen Dann wurde das Geschwatz aufhoicn, uiul der Mcnscb nine- 
werden, was cr ist 

Fur die romantischen Mythologen von Hamann bis Ludwig Klages ist 
der Mythus Wesensschau, smnlich geislige Anschaiiung dcssen, was sich 
mcht m Begnffe fassen lasst, was Ahnung abei me Bewiisstsem ist Ber 
letzte grosse Dichter, der dje Spannung zwischen Erkenntnis und 
Mythus im Sinne Friedrich Schlegels im dichterischen Werk hat losen 
wollen, ist Thomas Mann Zu kemer Zeit hat ein Dichter csschwerer 
gehabt. Keine Zeit wusste soviet vom Menschen und der Semsgebunden- 
heit menschlichen Denkens und Wollens Die Sicherheit des Besser- 
wissens oder Nichtwissens ist uns geschwunden Der Ernst und die 
Wurde des Menschsems sind damit aber gefahrdet wic noch nie Der 
Hislonsmus, Psychologic, Ethnologie, unser V/issen und Flalbwissen 
von Druse, Klasse und Rasse, Wind und Wetter als menschheitsformen- 
den Machten geben dem Glauben mehr und mehr Erkenntniswert, dass 
das Sein das Bewusstsem vollkommen bestimmt, erne Eikenntnis, die 
das Ende aller bisherigen Kultur bedeuten wurde Geschichte, die bis 
dahin Weg der Erlosung, der Vervollkommnung, der Verbesserung 
kurzum Heilsgeschichte war, wurde dann aufhoren, und es blicbe nichts 
ubrig als das Bewusstsein einer richtungslosen Bewegung.®^ 

Die tragische Unausweichlichkeit determmistischer Anspruche er- 
fordert heroische Anspannung des Menschen Um nicht das Haupt der 
Gorgo sehen zu muBen und zu erstarren, wendet sich der Mensch unserer 
Tage von seinem bisherigen Tun ab und sucht mit heroischer und leider 
auch hysterischer Anstrengung von neuem die alten Menschenzicle Die 
Prophezeiung der Romantik hat sich erfullt Die Volker gehen m sich, 
um sich zu besinnen, und dieses In-sich-gehen ist ein Weg ziiruck zu den 
Vatern, ja zu den Muttern Der alte Mythus wird wieder geglaubt, oft 
viel zu wortlich, wie das vielbeschriene Neuheidentum der Wotanverehrer 
zeigt. 

778 wurde bei Roncesvalles Roland und die frankische Nachhut von 
den Basken niedergemacht. 1937 wurde das baskische Stadtchen Guerni- 
ca durch emen Luftangriff zerstdrt Die geographisch bcnachbarten 
Vernichtungsschlachten sind in das Reich der Kunst eingegangen. Im 
Rolandslied nimmt der Engel Gabriel sanft den Panzerhandschuh, den 
der sterbende Held emporreicht In Picassos Guernica Freskos reckt ein 
sterbendes Picadorpferd — Symbol des zerrissencn Spaniens — den Kopf 

Fr Schlegel, Rede uber die Mythologte {Gesprach uber die Foesie) m Deutsche Literatur 
in Entwickiungsreihen, Reihe Romantik, m, 189, 190 

Alfred Baeumler, Studien zur deutschen GeistesgeschicUe (Berlin Junker u Dunnhaupt, 
1937), S 99 ff 

Ulrich Eyser, ‘Tage der deutschen Philosophic,” Mass und Wert^ 1939, Heft 6. 
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hoch und rochelt und fletscht seine kreaturliche Not gegen einen dunklen 
leeren Himmel. — Starb die Gottessorge bier? 

Also ging es hinab mit Joseph in die Grube und ins Gefangnis zum anderen Mai 
Wie er aber wieder emporstieg aus diesem Loche zu hoherem Leben, das bilde den 
Gegenstand kunftiger Gesange. 


So endet die Geschicbte “Joseph in Aegypten/’ 
State University of Iowa 
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1. A NOTE ON ^^DUX VITAE’^ AND ^TIFES LATTIOW” 

An unusual reference to Christ is contained id the Old English phrase hjei> latiiow 
{laipeow or laddeow) ^‘leader of life,” which makes its first appearance in the 
ExoduSy an eighth-century composition, older, says Klacber,^ than the Bcoivulf: 

For^ gesawon 

lifes iatj^eow lifweg me tan® 

The expression appears again — twice, in fact — in Cynewulf’s Elene, also of the 
eighth century 

Forman ic soiSlice ond min swacs foedcr 
sy^l?an gelyfdon 

J?iet gej^rowade eallra }?rymma god, 
lifes lattiow, la?51ic wite 

for ofer}?earfe ilda cynnes ® 

Da wses )?am folce on ferhbsefan, 
ingemynde, swa him a scyle, 

wundor ]}a ])q worhte wcoroda drvhten 
to feorhnere fira cynne, 

lifes lattiow ^ 

The Paraphrasis Poetica in Doxologiam produces stiU another example* ‘^hfes 
la^Seow, leohtes waldend In the Alfredian Boethius the phrase takes a 
slightly different form, but the general idea is the same. 

])u eart selfa weg 

and latteow® eac lifgendra gehwacs’’ 

The appearance of the phrase in Alfred’s translation of the De Consolatione 
Phtlosophtae would normally lead to the suspicion of Latin influence, especially 
since it has become more or less a matter of custom to turn to Latin for the ex- 
planation of any unusual Old English form or expression The close relationship 
between the Old English lyrics and epics and the corresponding continental types® 
and the Old English adoption of such Latin devices as the theme of the sole sur- 

^ MLN, xxxni, 218-224 

2 The Jumus Manusenpty ed George Philip Krapp (New York, 1931), pp 94, 103b-104. 

3 The Vercelh Book, ed George Philip Krapp (New York, 1932), pp, 80, 517-521. 

4 Ibid , pp 91, 894-898a 

® In the volume Be Domes Dmge {an Old English version of the Latin poem ascribed to 
Bede), ed with other short poems by Joseph Rawson Lumby, EETS, 0 S. No 65 (1876), 
52,9 

« There are several Old English compositions that contain the word latieow witiiout the 
Ufes Among these are Gudlac, 363-364, and Riddle Z, line 11 

^ Walter John Sedgefield, King Alfred*s Old English Version of Boethius De Consolatione 
Phlosophiae (Oxford, 1899), Metra xx, 277b~278 
® See my Wessex and Old English Poetry, With Special Consideration of ^^The Rum^^ 
(New York, 1939), App B, 103 ff 
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vivor, the Uhi Sunt formula, and rhyme leave little doubt concerning the im- 
portant role played by the Continent in shaping Old English literature. 

In the case of the phrase under discussion, however, evidence seems to point 
the other way, to the transfer of influence from the island of Britain to the Conti- 
nent A comparison of the De Consolahone Phtlosophiae with Alfred's translation 
reveals the interesting fact that the line containing the phrase in the Old English 
version is one of Alfred's original contributions, for there is no parallel line m the 
Latin text Thus Boethius is eliminated as a possible source of influence on the 
English hfes laitiow Surprisingly enough, it is not until the eleventh century^ 
that the corresponding Latin phrase, dux vitae, makes its appearance ‘'dux vitae 
mortuus regnat vivus This is found in the famous hymn Sequentia 
Paschahs, better known by the opening words “VictimaePaschali ” The composi- 
tion IS ascribed to Wipo,^^ “a Burgundian or perhaps a Swabian, priest and 
chaplain to the Emperor Conrad II and Henry III 12 The reference, as in all 
the Old English examples, is to Christ The Latin hymns of the Middle Ages, 
although they refer to Christ quite frequently as ‘Tountam of life," ‘‘way of 
life," “giver of life," and so forth, very rarely characterize Him as “leader of 
life I have found, m fact, only one other example of the phrase in the eleventh 
century — m the “In Resurrectione Domine," by Othlo, monk of St. Emmeran 
(or Emmeram), wLo died about the year 1072: “Dux regnat vitae vivus mortis 
sine lite In the next century Bernhard von Morlas, monk of Cluny (c 1140), 
“a remarkable versifier"^® who wrote the long satirical poem De ContempiuMimdi, 
described Christ in his “Rhythmus as “light of the world, leader of life, 
saviour of men" 

Mundi lucem, vitae ducem 
Saivatorem hominum 

In the thirteenth century Bonaventura of Tuscany (1221-74), “the Seraphic 
Doctor and the official biographer of S. Francis," professor of theology at Paris 
and “Minister-General of the Franciscans,"^® used the expression in his Lau- 
dismus de Sancta Cruce. 

® The significance of the phrase m pre-Christian hterature, in the works of Lucretius, 
Cicero, and Sallust, representatives of the two great philosophical schools, will be discussed 
in a future paper. 

Harry Bresslau, “Die Werke Wipos,'' in Wiponls Opera. Dritte Aufiage (Hannover 
und Leipzig, 1915), 65, hne 3 Ihd , 65. Wipo died c 1050 

^2 F, J E, Raby, A History of ChnsUan-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close of 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1927), 217 

It IS interesting to observe that the phrase does not appear in the Vulgate 

References to Christ as dux are plentiful, but it is the combination of dux and miae 
that IS unusual. 

Guido Maria Dreves, Analecta Eymnica MediiAeu, l (Leipzig, 1907), pp 325, No 2ol, 
9 Raby says of this poem that m some fines Othlo '"expands, m a curious exercise of imita- 
tion, the Victimae PaschaU of Wipo . . Op cit , p. 224 Raby, op ett , p 315. 

One of the fifteen "‘Rhythms’’ that make up his famous Manale, a long and unusual 
poem in praise of the Virgin Raby, p. 318. Dreves, op. cii , p 462, verse S. 

Raby, op. cit., pp 421 f. 
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Recordare sanctae crucis, 

Qui perfectam vitam ducis, 

Belectare lugiter; . . 

And two anonymous hymns included the phrase — 

Be heata Maria Virgtne, Tempore paschalt: 

Stabat juxta Chnsti crucem, 

Stabat vidcns vitae ducem 
Vitae valefacere, . . . 

In Festo Paschatis' 

Nunc in mensa vitae duels 
Commedamus cum lactucis 
Carnes agni mysticas, . . . 

The number of examples of the expression dux vtlae^ however, is not important, 
what IS significant is its late appearance m the Latin h>mns as compared with 
the very early appearance of the corresponding Old English expression hfes 
lathow The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that inasmuch as the earliest 
examples of the English lifes lathow are found in eighth-century religious works, 
whereas the Latin dux vttae as a reference to Christ goes back no further than the 
eleventh century, the Latin hymn writers on the Continent were influenced in 
the use of this particular phrase by early Old English Christian poetry 
The Germanic territory from which emanated the first two examples of the 
dux ntae phrase was very closely related to England m the eleventh century At 
about the time the ^^Victimae Paschali’’ was written, Henry III of Germany was 
m alliance with Edward the Confessor Furthermore, in 1036, while Edward was 
still in Normandy, Henry had married Edward’s half-sister Gunhild, child of his 
mother Emma and her second husband Canute, king of Denmark and England. 
This friendly relationship must have had considerable influence on the literary 
associations of the two kingdoms. It is rather interesting to note at this point 
that at the very time that Wipo, a famous historian, a writer of proverbs, and 
author of the ^'Victimae Paschali,” was serving as Henry Ill’s chaplain, Leofric, 
bibliophile and collector of literary treasures who later presented to the library of 
Exeter Cathedral the incomparable Exeter Book of Old English poetry, was 
Edward the Confessor’s chaplain. Leofric, a Briton by birth, had spent his youth 
in Lotharingia, where he probably met Edward during the latter’s exile, 1016- 
42. Lorraine, Leofric’s home, and Burgundy, Wipo’s, were contiguous dis- 
tricts It IS entirely possible that the two clerics, Wipo and Leofric, had known 
each other on the Continent before Leofric accompanied Edward to England. 
Leofric might also have known Othlo, a monk, a famous writer, and head master 

Dreves, op at., pp 571, No, 383, 1 ff. 

Dreves, op cit , vm (Leipzig, 1890), 55, No 58, verse la, 

^ Ihd , 33, No. 30, verse 10a 

Gustav Ehrismann, Geschchte der Deutschen Literatur (Munchen, 1918), i, 376. 

Othlo wrote a hfe of St Boniface (the English Wynfrith), who estabhshed the bishopric 
of Regensburg in the eighth century. 
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(1032'~62) of the monastery school of St Emmeram^s m Regensburg (Ratisbon), 
a kingdom of Bavaria, also in Germanic territory That Othlo knew Wipe’s hymn 
has already been pointed out.^® 

Whether or not these men were personally acquainted, however, is not so im- 
portant as the fact that a close relationship, brought about by political and eco- 
nomic conditions as well as by literary activity, existed between England and 
the Continent in the eleventh century and before. This relationship would explain 
not only the accepted theory of wide Latin influence on Old English literature, 
but also the influence of Old English lehgious poetry on Latin hymnology at a 
time when the language of the Anglo-Saxons was still understood 

That the “lifes lattiow” tradition carried over into later centuries is proved not 
only by the Latin examples, but also by the appearance of the phrase in Middle 
English, in the thirteenth century Be Ltflade of St Juliana ^lauerd, lives lattow, 
lead me J?urh }ns lease, Jns lutle leastende lif.”27 a suggestion of the original 
phrase is found also in an English lyric of the same period, I Repent of Blaming 
Women: 

In hire lyht on ledeji lyf, 

& shon ]?ourh hire semly syde 

I have found no examples of the phrase in either English religious pieces or Latin 
hymns after the thirteenth century. 

Cecilia A. Hotchner 

Hunter College 

2. SHAKESPEAREAN CUTS IN RESTORATION DUBLIN 

In ''Shakespeare on the Stage in Restoration Dublin,” PMLA, lvi (1941), 369- 
378, Professor R. C. Bald suggests (pp. 376-377) that "nothmg but sheer prudery 
could have been responsible for such tamperings ... as the alteration and cut” 
in Macbeth, ii, in, 131-133. 

Look to the Lady* instantly 

[And when we have our naked Frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure,] let us meet.” 

That is possible, but it seems more likely that the bracketed words were omitted 
on account of their incongruity with the appearance of the cast fully clothed, or 
to avoid the expense or inconvenience of complete or partial changes of costume, 
or because the fetish of decorum would scarcely permit the playing of this tragic 
scene in dishabille, or for the sake of getting rid of a supposed want of clearness 
in "naked Frailties,” or for some combination of these reasons. 

It is hardly "surprising” (p 376) "to find several passages ruthlessly 
butchered which are now universally considered to be some of Shakespeare’s 

25 Ehnsmann, op cit , p 330 ^ See note 15 above. 

27 From two Old English MSS of 1230 ad Ed Rev Oswald Cockayne, BETS, 0 S 

28 Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XI Ilth Century (Oxford, 1932), p 141, No 79, 
19 f. See also note, p. 229. 
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finest speeches/’ That is exactly the sort of passage which was most likely to get 
cut then In Shakespeare such speeches are not ordinal ily devoted concisely to 
necessary questions of the play Our cutting today tends to retain the purple 
patches, not because they are indispensable to the dramatic action, but because 
they are so famous Doubtless their beauty was recognized fiom the first, but 
neither time nor bardolatry had hallowed them, and picsumably many of them 
were omitted or shortened on the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage Certainly — 
here one can be dogmatic — that was the lule on the Restoration stage ^ 

These suggestions do not, of course, affect the value of Mr Bald’s interesting 
paper The second seems woith emphasizing because it is essential to recognize 
that the Restoration cutter was more interested in clearness and in keeping plot 
machinery functioning smoothly that in preserving poetic beauties Failure to 
grasp this principle may lead, indeed some yeais ago did lead a distinguished 
editor of Shakespeare, into erroneous critical inferences 

Hazelton Spencer 

Johns Hopkins University 

3. THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF WIELAND^S 

OBERON 

Beeore the year 1800 no fewei than twelve of Wieland’s writings had been trans- 
lated into English and commented upon m the various literary magazines of the 
period ^ Three translations of his Oberon were made in the eighteenth century, 
but only one was published — that of William Sotheby in 1798. 

The third translation chronologically of Obef on (Sotheby’s was the second) was 
made by John Quincy Adams, the first draft finished in May, 1800. It was not 
printed until 1940, when Professor A B Faust published it together with inter- 
esting extracts from Adams’ diary and papers ® 

In a senes of reviews m the Monthly Review beginning in Vol xvm, New 
Senes, William Taylor had discussed the works of Wicland as they appeared in 
the Goschen edition (1794 ff ) In 1797 he reviewed the Oberon calling it ^The 
masterpiece of Wicland — the child of his genius in moments of its purest converse 
with the all-beauteous forms of ideal excellence, the dailing of his fancy, born in 
the sweetest of her excursions amid the ambrosial bowers of fairyland* etc.” 
These words have been accused, not without reason, of verging on extravagance 
in praise In the course of this review Taylor mentions a report which he has 
heard that a Mr. Sixt of Canterbury has made a translation of Oberon He is 
referring undoubtedly to James Six 

^ See Note on Cutting and Slashing,’* MLR^ xxxi (1936), 393-395 
^ J. L Haney, ‘^German Literature m England before 1790,” Americana Germamca^ 
rv, 130-154 Georg Herzfeld, William Taylor wn Norwich (Halle, 1897) and **Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Litteratur in England,” Herrig's Archiv, cv, 30-36 V. Stockley, German 
Literature in England 1750-1830 (London, 1929). Wm. A. Colwell, German Literature in 
England 1750-1800 (Harvard Ph D Thesis 1906. On file in Harvard Library). 

® Oberon Translated from the German of Wieland by John Quincy Adams ^ Edited by A B. 
Faust (New York, Crofts, 1940). 
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In regard to James Six and his translation® of the Oheron a letter to the editor 
of the Deutsches Museum^ gives some interesting information It was written by 
J J. Eschenburg on the 23d of June, 1784, from Braunschweig: 

Sie haben schon ehedem emige gliickliche englische Uebersetzungen deutscher Poesien 
von Herrn James Six Ihren Lesem mitgeteilt ^ Erlauben Sie mir, bei der Ankundigung einer 
groCeren und schon vollendeten Unternehmimg dieser Art von eben dem wurdigen jungen 
Manne, emige vorlaufige Bemerkungen uber ihn selbst Herr Six kam im September des 
1781sten Jahies als Hofmeister und Begleiter eines jungen Stanly hieher, urn den Unter- 
richt auf unserem Kollegium Karolinum zu benutzen Bei mir nahm er nut seinem Eleven 
Stunden m der deutschen Sprache, die den beiden noch volhg fremd war Vorzugliches 
Talent und Studium brachten ihn in kurzer Zeit schon so weit, dass er mich schon im 
November des namlichen Jahrs mit emer ohne alles mein Zutun oder Vorwissen verf ertigten 
poetischen Uebersetzung meiner Elegie auf den Tod ernes fruh verlornen Kmdes sehr ange- 
nehm uberraschte Er bheb nur ein Jahr lang bei uns* aber wahrend desselben studierte er 
UDsre Sprache und unsre besten prosaischen und poetischen Schriftsteller mit unablassigem 
Eifer, und dieser Eifer belebte den meimgen, ihn mit deutscher Sprache und Literatur im- 
mer bekannter zu machen 

Unter unseren epischen Gedichten vom ersten Range musste ich ihm naturlicher Weise 
den Oberon vorziiglich nennen und anpreisen Auch hier bedurfte es nur weniger Wmke, 
ihn auf die eigentumlichen Schonheiten dieses Meisterwerks aufmerksam zu machen 

Er las, er verschlang es mit froher Begierde, und noch am Abend vor seinei Abreise fand 
ich ihn daruber Em paar Monate nachher schrieb er mir aus London, er babe den Anfang 
gemacht, dies sein Liebhngsgedicht zu ubersetzen, und befragte mich uber emige Stellen. 
Bald darauf ging er mit semem Eleven nach MontpeUier, von dort aus erhielt ich emen 
Brief von 22sten Januar dieses Jahrs, worm er mir schneb, dass er seme Uebersetzung bis 
zum zehnten Buche vollendet habe, und mir die Geschichte des Alfonso aus dem neunten 
Gesange zur Probe beilegte Diese Probe ubertraf m der Tat noch meme Erwartung. Freilich 
ist manche kleme Schonheit des Originals aufgeopfert, mancher femer Pmselzug in der 
Kopie verschwunden, aber gewiss me aus Achtlosigkeit oder Unkunde des Uebersetzers, 
sondern aus Grunden, welche erne nur maCige Kenntms beider Sprachen, und em nur 
fluchtiges Nachdenken Uber die grosse Schwiengkeit solch emer metrischen Uebersetzung 
in gereimte Stanzen, emem jeden so leicht begreifhch macht 

Eschenburg relates further that he sent this specimen to Wieland and com- 
municates the latter’s answer, an admirable definition of the disadvantages which 
a work suffers when translated into another language After expressing his pleas- 
ure at receiving the translation Wieland declares that it frightens him whenever 
he hears that one of his works is translated He fears that a nation like the English 
or French, who in a literary way have so far surpassed the Germans, would re- 
gard such a poem as Obe^ on as a literary phenomenon, and would take the same 
kind of pleasure in it as in watching, say, a bear dance with some grace, or that 
they would be somewhat astonished that the language of the Muses, from such 

3 IfLiV', xxn, 95 Also Schnorr^s Archvo, xm, 503-506. Also Bottiger, LtUermsche Zu- 
stande und Zeitgenossen, n, 92. ^ Deutsches Museum j n, 232-247 ^ • v 

« Besides the translation of Eschenburg^s Megie which appeared June 1782 m the 
Deutsches Museum, Six’s translations of two odes of Count Leopold Stolberg were pub- 
lished in the Deutsches Museum for Sept, and Oct, 1872 They were also prmted m the 
Gentleman^ Magazme for April, 1784, 
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organs as those of the Germans, leally sounds almost human In biicf he is 
flattered that an Englishman should have taken the interest in his poem to 
translate it, but fears that it will meet with an even worse reception in England 
than his Agaikon, for, he points out, an author whose meut consists so much m 
style, as is the case with him, necessarily suffers materially m translation 
After another exchange of letters, however, Wieland is induced to allow the 
specimen to be printed, not in his own Teutschcr Merkiir^ but in the Deutsches 
Museum Eschenburg ends his letter to the Museum with the statement that Six 
has written him on the 17th of May (1784) that the translation is now complete 
The specimen consists of stanzas 52-67 of the ninth canto (in the modern editions 
the stanzas are 14-29 of the eighth canto) The rather free meter and rime scheme 
of the original are approximated and the eight-line stanza is preserved The 
translation® is an accurate interpretation of the poem 
James Six died m Rome, 1786, at the age of 29, After the death of his father, 
James Six, Sr., in 1793, a friend published ^^The Construction and Use of a 
Thermometer Maidstone 1 794 by James Six, Sr A note in the preface refers 
to the son's translation of Oberon: 

As a taste for German literature seems to be advancing in this country, it may not be 
improper to add to this account, that, a short time before his death, he completed a trans- 
lation of the Oberon of Mr Wieland, a poetical romance in 14 books, but some doubts of 
the reception a German poem might meet with m England, which w^ere increased by the 
opinion of Mr. Wieland himself (who nevertheless expressed in handsome terms his appro- 
bation of some parts of it which he had seen) as they unfixed his resolution to print it, have 
likewise smee his death prevented its pubheation 

The sixteen stanzas from the ninth canto of Six's translation which appeared 
m the Deutsches Museum follow: 

® Miss Stockley m her German Literature %n England 1750-1830 (p 93) declares “There 
are cases where Six quite misses the pomt — e g : 

“Wie hatt ihm jetzt die Hutte wo er kaum 

Noch gluckhch war, mcht schreckhch werden sollen?’^ 

is not 

“His cot, that refuge of calamity, 

How shall he now its recollection bide? (Canto Lv)’^ 

(Canto LV is a mistake It should be Canto ix, stanza 58 ) 

To be sure, this translation is not literal It is haid to see how a metrical version could 
be But there is no “missing of the pomt ” The context clearly shows a “refuge of calamity " 
Alphonso finds refuge, after his fall from favor at the court, m his humble cot, but the 
plague sweeps away his three sons, grief kills his wife, and his only friend proves untrue 
Certainly this justifies the line “His cot, that refuge of calamity 
Though Six varies often from the hteral he makes few mistakes. In stanza 58 (Canto 
vin, stanza 20 in modern editions) 

“Er steht, ein emsamer vom Sturm entlaubter Baum, 

Die Quellen sind versiegt, wo seme Freuden quoUen 
Six translates “The springs that pour’d its nourishment are dried.” He seems here to have 
mistaken the reference of the pronoun seine and so has forced the meaning “nourishment” 
from Freuden to prolong the figure (a tree) of the preceding hne 
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Zweiter Band, Juhus bis Dezember, 1784 
[Pp. 238-247] 

52 

PIis mien that innate excellence bespoke, 

Which under meanest weeds hes ill-conceard, 

His look his souFs philanthropes reveal’d, 

And tho’ his neck was bow’d by age’s yoke, 

Seem’d ever turn’d to heav’n Composure sate, 

And homefelt Comfort on his brows sedate, 

And hke the rock which nether storms defies, 

His cloudless front appear’d above the world to rise 

53 

Time’s rolling tide had fimshed to efface 
All earthly rust, and ev’ry passion’s trace 
Altho’ a scepter lay at his command, 

And waited but the stretching of his hand, 

He would not stretch that hand Without desires. 

By gnefs untouch’d, and free from fear’s controul, 

His tranquil mmd to truth alone aspires. 

And Nature’s voice alone attunes his soul 

54 

Leon his native land, and, while to fame 
Not yet unknown, Alphonso was his name. 

From mfant years to Prmces’ service bred. 

With thousand vot’ries more by ghtter led, 

He woo’d that Idol-shade, which ever wav’d 
Before his grasp, and still, when grasp’d was ffown, 

And offer’d still, while she still off’nngs craved. 

Like him that melts his gold, to find an idle stone 

55 

When to his Sov’reign, midst the fire of youth 
He thus had pledg’d his service and his sword, 

With unremitting zeal and loyal truth 

Devoted health, and wealth, and blood, profusely pour’d; 

Sudden he felt [feU], in favour’s fairest dawn, 

And with his prospects found his shackles gone; 

Still happy, that his shipwreck’d Fortune gave 
A smgle plank, whereon his life to save 

56 

To save one treasure was Alphonso’s lot. 

Which, most uncourtierhke, he deem’d to be 
Worth ail he lost by his calamity, 

A friend, a loving consort, and a cot. 

0 leave me this, kind Heav’n, was all the pray’r, 

Which now his unambitious heart prefer’d 
This humble pray’r for ten whole years was heard, 

Yet must Alphonso still this depnvation bear 
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57 

Three hopeful sons, m manhood’s first career, 

His youth’s resemblance, and his age’s stay, 

Are by the plague together swept away 
Grief soon extends their mother on her bier 
He lives’ — unpitied teais his cheeks bedew, 

For oh’ his only friend has prov’d untrue’ 

Alone he stands m sad sepulchral gloom, 

His hopes and joys all dead, and all the woild then tomb 

58 

He stands, a single storm dismantled tree, 

The sprmgs that pour’d its nourishment aie dry’d, 

His cot, that refuge of calamity 
How shall he now its recollection bide? 

What IS the woild to him^ a spacious void, 

Where Fortune’s wheel to noil [roll] finds ample room 
Wliy Imger there? his life’s last pi op destroy’d 
What has he more to seek, unless a tomb? 

59 

Alphonso fled, his brain half-turn’d the while. 

To this unhospitable desert isle 

More than he sought bestowed the cheary [cheery] clime, 
First ease, and with the quiet lapse of time 
At last content A servant, hoar with years, 

Sole heart which no vicissitudes deprave. 

Shares his Lord’s fortune, and together steers, 

The rocks receive and lodge them in a cave 

60 

By hoft [soft] degrees from sorrow’s troubled flood 
His heart emerged, thro’ abstinence, repose, 

And pure, free air, more limpid flow’d his blood, 

His thoughts grew brighter, and his courage rose, 

And now he felt that hfe’s eternal stream 
For e’en Alphonso’s wounds a balsam pour’d. 

Oft the sweet magic of a sunny gleam 

From melancholy’s gulph his smkmg soul restor’d. 

61 

And when at last this Paradise he found, 

Which rocks encircled, and with forests crown’d 
As by some spell for his reception dight. 

At once he felt his sorrows charm’d away, 

And, as from painful dreams of fev’rish night 
Wak’d to a dawn of everiastmg day, 

At th’ unexpected view with rapture fill’d 
Here to his friend he cty’d, here let us build I 
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The hut was built and furnished by degrees 
With necessaries first, and then conveniences, 

Such as a sage’s late dechne requires, 

Whose wants are still the bound of his desires, 

For that Alphonse, when he retir’d 
Took stores, and iron, and the hke. 

With ev’ry thing for clothes requir’d, 

Tho not recounted, cannot fail to strike 

63 

Thus did he spend in philosophic ease 
The autumn of his hfe and dress his ground, 

The source of his abstemious luxuries, 

With pains m which he real pleasure found 
Lost to the world, nor recollecting more 
Its cruel wrongs, than as a tale of yore, 

A sport of childhood, thus with healthe and rest 
And sweet self consciousness his days were blest 

64 

His trusty comrade, after eighteen years 
Left him to tread alone this vale of tears 
Hence for that heav’nly Country more he sighs, 

Which now possesses all he counted dear, 

And where his soul is less from home, than here 
Oft m still midnight, when from mortal eyes 
To its primeval nought all body twins [turns], 

His cheek as with the touch of Angel bums. 

65 

Then heav’nly quires, articulate and clear, 

With solemn rapture strike his watchful ear. 

And from the deepest grove Alphonso call, 

Then seems the thin partition clean to fall. 

Which scarce before a slender barrier made 
His mmost self is touch’d, his breast unfolds. 

His heart flames forth, in spirit he beholds 

Forms of th’ aethenal world in heav’n’s pure hght array’d 

66 

Nor flies the vision, when his dazzled sight 
Is charm’d asleep, and when returning day 
Opes Nature’s Theatre, th’ angelic lay 
Reechoes still A stream of heav’nly light 
Glads rock and grove, where horror brooded late, 

And scatters all its train, his ravish’d view, 

As beams the sun from ev’iy drop of dew, 

In ev’ry creature sees the great first Uncreate. 
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While heaven and eaith thus blending form one whole 
In his pure mmd, his inmost feelings speak, 

While no rough passions agitate his soul, 

No sounds profane the solemn stillness break, 

His best, divinest sense awakes — but here 
What hand unseen seals up my mouth to [too] bold 
Lest aught escape foi bidden to be told? 

On the dread brink struck dumb I stop my rash career 

William A Colwell 

Garden City, N. Y, 

4. NOT BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

Among the poems ascribed to Elizabeth Barrett Biowning in the volume of glean- 
ings published in 1914 as New Poems by Robert and Elizabeth Banelt Browning 
is a twelve-quatrain panegyric headed ^^To Robert Lytton fiom Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning Before its inclusion in this collection, the poem had in the same 
year appeared simultaneously in the London CornJnll Magazine and m the 
American Bookman,^ with an explanatory note stating that 

For more than sixty years this tribute, by the authoress of “Auroia Leigh,” to Robert 
Lytton (Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, 2nd Baron and 1st Earl Lytton, 1831-91), more 
generally known as ‘^Owen Meredith,” has been forgotten 

The poem was written at Bagni di Lucca m the summer of 1853, when Robeit Lytton, 
then an attach^ at the Floience Legation, was staying with the Brownings 

It must have occurred to readers of the poem to wonder that Mrs Browning 
should have hailed a twenty-two year old unpaid attache who at that time had 
published nothing, as “Our leader, and King of us all!” and when, toward the end 
of the poem, one finds the stanza beginning 

We’d die for you gladly, if need were, — 

And gladly we’d live, while we might, for you; 

one feels either that the youthful Owen Meredith’s precocity did not survive his 
maturity or that Mrs. Browning stands convicted of an error in judgment of the 
sort she was rarely guilty of. 

It is a matter of record that Lytton came to the British Legation at Florence in 
the autumn of 1852, armed with a letter to the Brownings from John Foisier, 
and that the friendship between young attache and middle-aged poets developed 
so rapidly that the doors of Casa Guidi were soon open to him During the 
summer of 1853 Lytton was invited to spend his brief holiday from legation duties 

^ New Poems by Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browmng^ edited by Sir Frederick G Ken- 
yon, K.C.B , D Litt. (London Smith, Elder h Co., 1914, pp. 134-138). The American 
edition was published by Macmillan, 1915. See pages 135-139 of the latter edition for 
prefatory note and poem. 

2 Boohman^ 39 312-313, May, 1914, Cornhillf 109, New Series xxxvi. 577-579, May, 
1914. 
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in the Browning establishment at Bagni di Lucca Mrs. Browning’s letters to 
friends and relatives in England reflect the growing intimacy, and show that she 
recognized Lytton’s talent and valued his friendship, but there is nowhere a hint 
that she looked upon him as other than her husband’s bright young protege 
Lytton’s letters to the Brownings have been preserved ® They reveal that Lytton 
looked to Mrs Browning as well as to her husband for literary advice and 
criticism With her he discussed the latest manifestations of spiritualism, and, 
in later years, developments in Italian politics But by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can he be seen as exercising the leadership of the ^^King of us all,” source of 
^‘the love without which we must fall ” Lytton’s letters to Mrs Browning are 
such letters as a somewhat precocious and sensitive youth exiled from native land 
and home might write to an older woman befriending him in his loneliness. 

Readers must have remarked too the incoherence and the amateurish versi- 
fication of the poem, with its reliance upon contraction and exclamation The 
author of Sonnets from the Portuguese and Casa Gmdi Windows would hardly 
have written lines so unmusical as 

You— the wise heart that’s probed our life long enough 
To pardon the nonsense and cant of it^ 
or 

All that strength » all that power » yet so phant* 

You’re so great we could never come near you, 

If Mrs. Browning wrote these lines, she was under the influence of her husband 
to an extent seldom revealed elsewhere in her writings. 

Yet the explanatory note is explicit as to the provenance of the manuscript, 
as the following excerpt shows: 

The MS is m the clear but dehcate cahgraphy of Mrs Browning, without a single cor- 
rection, and written on both sides of a half sheet of paper, with a deep gash m the upper 
edge The MS was formerly m the possession of Miss Brownmg, who copied on a large 
sheet the full text of the three stanzas imperfect in the tom origmal Miss Brownmg gave 
both to Mrs Barrett Brownmg, who has kept them until today m a httle box of personal 
treasures 

Recently, however, two sheets of letter paper in the Browning Collection at 
Baylor University have been recognized as containing the same poem At first 
glance this second manuscript and the printed versions of 1914 seem to present 
only such variations as a proofreader might be responsible for, but closer ex- 
amination reveals differences. In the first place the words large and deeds m the 
last stanza are results of second thought, the origmal words having been heavily 
cancelled * More significantly there is a stanza heavily cancelled with blue pencil 
The penciling has been erased to such an extent that the deleted stanza, which 
follows what IS now the second, is legible: 


» Letters from Owen. Meredith to Robert and Mezabetk Barrett Browning, edited by Aurelia 
Brooks Harlan and J. Lee Harlan, Jr (Waco Baylor Univeisity Press, 1936). 

^ The word large replaces a word which is probably great Deeds replaces a word that is 

undecipherable 
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Brows full of Olympian thunder, 

Which only a God can wield 
And a glance like the hghtening \%ic] ’sundei, 

Which scarcely a God can shield 

One does not wonder that the stanza was suppressed Could Mis Biowiiing — 
the mature Mrs Browning of forty-sevcii — have written it? The answer is not 
far to seek 

The “caligraphy’^ of the manuscript m the Baylor Browning Collection is not 
that of Mrs. Browning It is unmistakably that of Robeit Bulwcr Litton The 
manuscript is mounted at the beginning of a volume containing the holograph 
letters of Lytton to Robert and Elizabeth Bariett Browning, sold at the Brown- 
ing sale in 1913 and acquired by Baylor at a later date By way of title there 
appear the letters R B., the work is signed R B L , the initials figuring at the 
end of a number of Lytton’s letters to the Brownings 
Could Lvtton have addressed this poem to Robert Browning^ Lytton’s claims 
are easily supported He is known to have venerated Browning, as the early 
letters show In July, 1853, before his visit to Lucca, we find him writing 

Any scrap from you would be prized by me, for to have a place m the mind of a great man 
IS indeed a noble privilege . . Believe me I am most grateful No criticism, no encourage- 
ment affect me much as that which comes from you for I have been for years your 
constant, hearty, and reverent admirer ® 

and toward the end of 1854 after he had left Florence for Paris he wrote You — 
are throned on your own strength. . . In March, 1855, m a letter written to 
both the poets we find ‘Tiurrah* Jubilate ^ A letter from my dear ones at Florence 
— my King and Queen. . . . From the Hague in 1856* 

I am more proud of having obtained your friendship than of anything else which I owe to 
myself or to fortune, and more anxious to retain it than any other possession It is the 
Grand Cordon and ennobles the owner.® 

And, as a final instance, one notes the letter he wrote Browning after the latter 
had nursed him through a serious illness at Bagni di Lucca in 1857. 

Never, never shall I forget all that you were to me at Lucca — all that you have been 
ever, dear friend Your books were among my earliest and largest possessions m the world 
of wonder and delight, your friendship and encouragement my earliest footground m the 
world of Hope, and now in that long land of Memory there are no spots so cherished as 
those where the sunhght of your kindness seems to rest forevei ® 

Other passages might be quoted, but these are more than sufficient. 

Lytton’s letters to Browning make several allusions to poems sent the older 
poets. Some days after returning from the holiday in the Browning retreat at 
Bagni di Lucca in 1853, Lytton wrote: 'T send you 'a httle Shelleyan bit^ I made 
in the train coming from Leghorn — an attempt to preserve in words some im- 
pressions of Prato Fiorito.”^® And m January of the following year. send you 

® Letters from Owen Meredith ... p. 31. ® Ibid , p. 97. ^ Ibid , p 104. 

8 Ihd , p 121, ® Ibid , p. 146 Ibid,, p 50. 
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a somewhat corrected and amplified copy of a Poem which yon have already 
seen At best it is but crude, rude, incoherent sketch, but I cannot make more 
out of it, I think It, however, improved.*’^^ Other allusions to poems or criticism 
of poems are to be encountered in the correspondence 
“R B could hardly be referred to as ‘^a little Shelleyan bit’’ by even the 
fondest of young authors The stylistic influence of Browning rather than that 
of Shelley is at work here It is not impossible that the ^^somewhat corrected and 
amplified copy of a Poem” is the poem in question, but one cannot of course be 
sure 

It IS possible to date the poem somewhat accurately on the basis of internal 
evidence. Readers of Lytton, if such there now be, will readily recognize in the 
poem “R B ” the Lytton of his Clytemnestra and Wanderer volumes Compare 
^^R B.” with the dedicatory poem of the Wanderer volume of 1858 — ^To J. F.” 
(John Forster, who was more of a father to him than was Bulwer and who first 
put Browning’s poems in his hands) In the dedicatory poem there is more re- 
straint, more technical facility than in ‘‘R. B but the stanza 

0 large in lore, m nature sound! 

0 man to me, of all men dear’ 

All these m thine my life hath found, 

And force to tread the rugged ground 
Of daily toil, with cheer 

for example, is distinctly reminiscent of '‘R B.” And near the end of J. F.” 
is a tribute to Browning more deft and more succinct* 

. . . that friend who dwells among 
The Apennme, and there hath strung 
A harp of Anabm; 

Than whom a mightier master never 
Touch’d the deep chords of hidden thmgs, 

Nor error did from truth dissever 
With keener glance, nor made endeavour 
To rise on bolder wmgs 

In those high regions of the soul 
Where thought itself grows dim with awe 

On the basis of this comparison, then, “R B.” may be assigned to a period 
earlier than that which produced the Wanderer — ^probably to the year 1853. 

Sarianna Browning or Mrs. Barrett Browning (perhaps both) must have been 
the victims of a misunderstanding. The damaged manuscript in Mrs. Brownmg’s 
hand must have been a copy Surely after more than a quarter of a century it is 
high time that the poem be returned to its rightful owner— not Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning but Robert, first Earl of Lytton. 

Aurelia Brooks Harlan 

Hunter College 


lUd,, p. 60. 
lUd , pp xiv-xv. 


12 Owen Meredith, Foems (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1859), p. xii. 
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5. ANASTASIUS GRUN AND CHARLES T. BROOKS 

In an appendix to Professor von Klenze^s monograph on Charles Timothy Brooks , 
Translator jrom the German j and the Genteel Tradition j which was published in 
1937 by the Modern Language Association, there appears a senes of previously 
unpublished letters to Brooks from Anastasius Grun and Ferdinand Freiiigralli 
Grun’s correspondence, consisting of five cordial and ciicumstantial letters, is 
now supplemented by a sixth and shorter one, which should stand thud in the 
senes In the first and second communications, dated respectively January 11 
and July 22, 1855, Grun proposed to send Brooks several of his own wiitings in 
return for the gift by the latter of a copy of his collection of German Lyrics (Bos- 
ton, 1853), which contained first and foremost, both in position and m impor- 
tance, translations of compositions by Grun In the letter which the writer has 
recently acquired from a New York dealer in rare books and manuscripts Grun 
records the accomplishment of his proposal after a long delay occasioned by the 
tardy appearance of his brief biography of his ^^unfortunate friend’^ Nikolaus 
Lenau, which he wished to include in the gift 

Finally, on October 28, 1855, this volume together with others previously 
specified was dispatched and accompanied with the subjoined letter to Brooks 
The document still displays the seal of the sender, showing, within an ornamental 
border on a green ground in gold relief, the initial A, which also appears embossed 
in miniature at the top of the first page of the folded sheet containing Grunts 
communication and which represents his real name, Anton Alexander Graf von 
Auersperg 

To the Reverend 

Charles Th. Brooks 

Verehrter Herr! 

Sie “Werden meinen im Laufe des Somers an Sie abgegangenen sehr ausfuhrlichen 
Brief wohl schon empfangen haben. Indem ich mich auf dessen Inhalt berufe, 
erlaube ich mir, Ihnen im Anschlusse eine kleine Buchersendung zu ubcrmitteln 
Es sind eimge Schriften von mir die Ihnen theils noch ganz unbekannt sind, 
theils hier in neueren Auflagen vorliegen, namlich: 

Der letzte Ritter. 

Volkslieder aus Krain. 

Nikolaus Lenau Lebensgeschichtliche Umrisse. 

Spaziergange ernes Wiener Poeten. 

Nibelungen m [sic] Frack. 

Lassen Sie diese bescheidenen Boten freundlichster Gesinnung bei Ihnen eine 
wohlwollende Aufnahme finden. Herr Eduard Mayer in Wien war so gutig, deren 
Beforderung an Sie ubernehmen zu wollen Mogen sie glucldich an's Ziel ge- 
iangen ^ 

Da diese Zeilen nur em kleiner Geleitbnef sein sollen, schliesse ich fur diessmal, 
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indera icli nur noch die Ausdrucke der warmsten Hochachtung beifuge, womit 
ich verharre, verchrter und liochwurdiger Herr 


Thurn am Haxt in Krain ergebenster 

28/ 55 Ant Gf v, Auersperg 

A. 

Mit nachstem December finden mich Ihre allfalligen Briefe wieder in meinem 
Wmterquarticr zu Gratz (Steiermark ) 

Philip A. Shelley 

The Pennsylvania State College 


6. HALLAM’S SUPPRESSED ALLUSION TO TENNYSON 

When Henry Hallam, the historian, edited certain of his son's writings in Re- 
mains ^ tn V else and Prose^ of Arthur Henry Hallam (1834) he silently suppressed 
lines 102-104 from the Sixth of the '^Meditative Fragments" as they had orig- 
inally appeared in Arthur Hallam's Poems of 1830 It will be recalled that the 
father had also suppressed the proposed joint publication of that volume with 
Tennyson's poems, and I believe that he cut out hnes 102-104 in the mistaken 
belief that they referred to Alfred and Emily Tennyson The censorship, per- 
petuated through seven subsequent editions of the Remains^ is not, therefore, 
without biographical and critical interest 
The "Sixth Fragment" records an experience which had occurred in July, 
1829, and was tranquilly recollected at Malvern in the following September- 
October While on a visit at the country house, Glenarbach, of the Robertson- 
Glasgows, Hallam discovers that his host's daughter, Anne, does not share his 
enthusiasm for Wordsworth At the crisis of the episode Anne 
laughed not now, nor breathed reproach, 

Yet there was chillness in her cahn approve, 

Which with my kmdled temper suited not (11 99-101) 

Immediately follow the omitted lines 

I felt as of two brothers I were one, 

And he of all men nearest to my soul 

Were ahen from the sister of my love (11 102-104) 

Since Henry Hallam admitted in the Preface to the Remains that he was not 
printing all of Arthur's extant work (he did not admit that he thus suppressed 
all but 41 out of 113 poems) and since his excuse was "their unveiling more of 
emotion than, consistently with what is due to him and to others, could be ex- 
posed to view," we are to suppose that the omitted lines, likewise, seemed to the 
father too emotional and too personal for publication, in spite of the fact that the 
son had himself printed and circulated them only four years before. We may 
therefore assume that to Henry Hallam the lines meant something like this: 

When Anne failed to respond to my feelmg for Wordsworth sympathetically, I felt exactly 
as I should feel if Emily Tennyson and I should disagree under like circumstances, namely, 
that her alienation from me would likewise cut her off from Alfred, the closest m soul- 
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understanding to me of any man, and would therefore (by implication) logically cut him 
off from me 

Such a reading presupposes that Hallam and Emily had met before the “Sixth 
Fragment” was written, and there is no evidence to justify such an assumption 
Or it supposes that Hallam did actually print and cii dilate a poem about Anne 
Eobertson-Glasgow^, of whom he was once fond, containing an illustration in- 
volving Emily Tennyson, with whom he was to fall in love. Both assumptions 
are over-ruled by what seems to me the correct reading of the suppicssed lines 

The whole poem deals with what was for Hallam the almost mystical nature 
of friendship, and falls into three parts like a logical exercise in philosophical 
speculation First (11 1-22) came the formula to be tested that friends partake 
of one another's natures, so that if X and Y are my friends, they should logically 
be sympathetically inclined toward one another as brothers If, then, X speak 
lightly of Y, the mystical union is dissolved The mam body of the poem (11 23- 
115) presents the illustrative incident and its immediate effect, namely, the sense 
of shock at discovering that X and Y are not m harmony. 

It is here that the suppressed passage occurs Without devoting more space to 
detailed analysis of the philosophical pattern of which the lines are an integral 
part, I submit that lines 102-104 read* 

I intuitively knew that my friend-brother Wordsworth, of all men at this special moment 
nearest my soul’s understanding, was cut off from that other object of my loving friendship, 
my fnend-sister, Anne 

It is simple deduction from the facts of the episode, a straightforward, obvious, 
but essential step in a metaphysical problem It is not, as the Alfrcd-Emily read- 
ing would make it, an obliquely inserted simile, leaving the whole piece without a 
conclusive summation The implication remains that Hallam is cut of! from Anne; 
and here the poem goes on to its third and final part (U 1 16-145) to discover that 
fine logic does not always lead to true conclusions, that tiallam and Anne need 
not be cut off by differences of opinion It is as simple as that, or, as he puts it, 

So clear that I did marvel how before 

I came not to the level of that truth (11 119-120) 

If Hallam seems to have made much of what seems a minor discovery, we must 
not overlook the fact that, at eighteen he, who had always practiced and re- 
quired 111 friendship the loftiest idealism, had now for a few months been experi- 
encing, m the new friendship with Tennyson, a congruity of spirit so remarkable 
as to attach to the ideal of friendship higher standards than ever, so that the con- 
versation with Anne Robertson-Glasgow shocked him importantly into a reor- 
ganization of his perspectives 

It is this factor which renders old Mr. Hallam’s reading of the suppressed 
passage highly improbable When the poem was written, Arthur and Emily had 
not met,^ when it was being handed round in print in May, 1830, Arthur had 
grown very fond of her and would have been more sensitive to a reference to her 

1 1 believe that they met in December, 1829. The identification of the “Sixth Fragment” 
with Glenarbach and the Robertson-Glasgows has not previously been made. 
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in bad taste than his father, who did not develop any marked fondness for the 
Tennysons during his son’s lifetime But by remarkable comcidence the lines 
might easily have suggested to a hasty reader in 1834 the fiancee of the dead 
poet and her stricken brother, his friend We must conclude, then, that haste, 
excessive caution, sensitiveness to the Tennyson friendship, and, worst of all, 
distrust of his son’s taste in 1830, ail combined in causing the father-editor’s 
needless multilation of an intimate record of Arthur Hailam’s developing phi- 
losophy of human and divine love. 

T H Vail Mottee. 

Wellesley College 

7. THACKERAY AND N. P. WILLIS 

Nathaniel Parker Willis set out for England on his second visit to that 
countr}^ May 20, 1839. A little more than two months before this, or March 15, 
1839, the first number of his new publication, The Corsair, had appeared Willis 
remained abroad until April, 1840, but The Corsair expired with the issue of 
March 7 of that year. Willis wrote home jubilantly to his partner in The Corsair, 
a Dr. T. O Porter, under the date July 26, 1839 that he had engaged as a con- 
tributor to the new publication, the author of Y ellowplush and Major Gahagan 
He is for ^‘a guinea a close column” to furnish letters from Pans, and afterwards 
from London Willis declared that he would pay the new contributor himself 
for the time being, and went on to say: “For myself, I think him the very best 
periodical writer alive. He is a royal, daring, fine creature, too I take the re- 
sponsibility of it You will hear from him soon ” 

Willis himself contributed at the same time to The Corsair a series of letters 
called Jottings Down in London, and in the number of August 24, the same num- 
ber in which appeared Thackeray’s first letter, the latter was able to read of him- 
self the following description from the pen of his new employer* 

Thackeray is a tall athletic man of about thirty-five, with a look of talent that could never 
be mistaken He has taken to literature after having spent a very large inheritance, but in 
throwing away the gifts of fortune, he has cultivated his natural talents very highly, and 
IS one of the most accomphshed draftsmen m England, as well as the cleverest and most 
bnlhant of periodical writers.^ 

It seems now, to an American at least, a matter of genuine regret that so kindly 
a man as Thackeray could not have been more sympathetically understanding of 
Willis, Wilhs so zestful of life, so eager to share with his readers the interesting 
things he was seeing, and so obviously innocent of any intent to hurt But Thack- 
eray was not, and perhaps in the journalistic school he had been reared m, could 
not be expected to be. Instead he struck out m print at his new employer as soon 
as their relationship terminated Beers says he did so twice at least, ^ and Malcolm 
Elwm m his Thackeray cites another occasion which escaped Beers, ^ and my 

1 Henry A. Beers, Nathaniel Parker Wilhs (Boston, 1899), pp. 243-255. 

2 H, A Beers, op. cit , p. 256 

3 Malcolm Elwm, Thackeray, A Personality (London, 1932), pp. 110-111 
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purpose here is to point out that in Chapter xv (volume IT) of Vamiy Fair he 
went at it still again, though strangely none of Ins biograplieis, so far as I am 
aware, has ever noticed it 

Arranged chronologically, the satiie aimed at Willis by Thackeray begins in 
Fraser’s m September, 1841, in the first of a series of four letters which appealed 
in the September and October issues of that magazine, and called Notes on the 
North WhaFd-ye-Callem Election Being the petsonal narrative of Napoleon Putnam 
WiggmSj of Passimaquoddy Elwm attributed this ^^almost certainly” m his text 
to Thackeray, and lists it again in his bibliography ^ That Elwin is right in his 
attiibutmg this satire to Thackeray seems to me to be borne out by the fact that 
in Letter I there is this passage: 

. . . opposite at the Fleece Inn was a pmk balcony, with 

MR BOWEN’S COMMITTEE ROOM 

written m pmk letters overhead You looked to the right, and saw Lord George Crawley’s 
committee-room, with a green and yellow balcony Lord George is the second son of the 
Earl of Stuflington, whose noble ancestral palace, Guttlcbury Castle, stands amid thou- 
sands of acres of park, not far from Stuffington town 

This use of the name, Crawley, even though elsewhere m the article the name 
appears, Cramley, certainly suggests Thackeray. This was at least six years be- 
fore Vanity Fair, but A Lionel Stevenson has pointed out® that Thackeray had 
learned of the Crawley family from Lady Morgan, and that Lady Morgan had 
removed from Dublin to London about 1838. Another interesting and perhaps 
significant item is that Willis was according to Beers one of those present at Lady 
Morgan’s reception to the Persian ambassador at just about the time he engaged 
Thackeray for the Corsair, 

The next Thackerayan satire at Willis’s expense is his review in the Edinburgh 
Review ior October, 1845 of Dashes at Life Beers who cited this item’^ says‘Te 
quizzes Willis, though not unkindly.” On the sixteenth of that month Thackeray 
wrote to Napier, the editor who had asked for this paper, and had printed it but 
with many passages omitted, a letter which Elwm quotes in full, and from which 
I wish to take a sentence or two which seem to indicate that Thackeray’s criti- 
cism sounded more kindly than he had intended it to be Thackeray writes* 

. , . From your liberal payment I can’t but conclude that you reward me not only for 
labouring, but for being mutilated m your service I assure you I suffered cruelly by the 
amputation which you were obliged to inflict upon my poor dear paper. I mourn still — as 
what father can help doing for his children? — ^for several lovely jokes and promising facetiae, 
which were born and might have hved but for your scissors urged by ruthless necessity. . . 

I quite agree with your friends who say Wilhs was too leniently used 0, to think of my pet 
passages gone for everl® ^ 

Beers cites one other attack upon Willis called On an American Traveler, the 
sixth number of The Proser, which appeared in Punch in 1850, June 29.® In this 

^ Malcolm Elwin, op cit , p. 382 

® FraseFs Magazine, September-October, 1841, p 354. 

® A Lionel Stevenson, Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan, PM LA, XLvni, 547-551. 

^ H A. Beers, op at , p. 256. * Malcolm Elwin, op, at,, pp. 150-152. 

® H A. Beers, op, cit , p 256. 
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Thackeray reviews Willis’s People I have Met^ and pronounces Willis a rascal 

In the meantime Vamty Fair had made its appearance, and what I have so far 
pointed out as to Thackeray’s attitude toward Willis will make it seem reason- 
able, I hope, that Thackeray would probably satirize him further in this should 
occasion offer He had, presumably, first become aware of Willis even before 
their meeting in 1837, through the smarting Lockhart’s attack on the Mirror 
letters in the Quarterly in 1835, before their appearance as Penalhngs By The 
Way Mr Stevenson points out^® that the Quarterly, BlackwooPs and Fraser’s had 
all joined in full cry against Lady Morgan, and Willis had had the temerity to 
speak well of her In Letter xx of PenctlUngs he tells of an English lady, recently 
from Dublin, whom he had met in Pans, who had conversed with him about 
Lady Morgan This lady, says Willis 

. . told me many anecdotes of the authoress, defending her from all the charges usually 
made against her, except that of vanity, which she allowed I received, on the whole, the 
impression that Lady Morgan’s goodness of heart was more than an offset to her certainly 
very mnocent weaknesses 

One who thought kindly of the lady who was probably the prototype of Becky 
Sharp, and who attended her parties in London, may well have been thought of 
by Thackeray as one who needed a little further satirical attention when he came 
to describe Becky’s great triumph. 

The passage in question is to be found in Chapter xv of Vanity Fair, and is so 
readily accessible that it will not be necessary to quote it in full here. It begins. 
“There was Mr Paul John Jefferson Jones, titularly attached to the American 
Embassy, etc , etc ” The parallel is impressive If Mr Paul John Jefferson Jones 
was titularly attached to the American Embassy, so also was Willis. Mr Rives, 
the American minister at Pans had so attached him soon after Willis had reached 
France in November, 1831. Jones is correspondent of the New York Demagogue; 
Willis was correspondent of the New York Mirror, Jones says that he and George 
Gaunt had gone up Vesuvius together, Willis relates in Letter lxiv of his Pen- 
ciUings that he had ascended Vesuvius with a group of foreigners Jones is said 
to have described the persons of the ladies with great eloquence, Willis had done 
j‘ust that, many times; particularly, perhaps, in Letter cxv of the Pencillings, 
when he set forth Lady Blessington’s appearance m elaborate detail Mr Jones 
is said to have written a full and particular account of the dinner which appeared 
in the Demagogue; for committing this very offense, Lockhart had begun the Willis 
baitings in the Quarterly, a dozen years before. Jones was m the habit of sending 
over proteges with letters of recommendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, 
encouraged to do so by the intimate terms on which he had hved with his dear 
friend the late Lord, Willis was accused of exactly parallel conduct by Harriet 
Martmeau just before she set out for America in 1834.^^ Miss Martineau did not 
publish her accusations, indeed, and they reached type only in her posthumously 
published autobiography, but as she discussed the matter with various persons 
whom she met on her American trip, it is quite possible that Thackeray and 
others of the English press knew the story. Miss Martineau was entertainingly 

A. Lionel Stevenson, op cit , pp 458-549. 

Harriet Martineau, Autobiography (Boston, 1877), i, 384-386. 
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caustic In the last lines of the chapter Tliackcray says ‘'And hlr Paul Jeff ei son 
Jones thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt by going up to her Lady- 
ship, and praising her delightful friend's first-rate singing ” 

Lockhait had charged Willis with a similar ineptitude^''-' because in Letter 
CXXII of his Pencilhngs by the Way^ Willis says that at a dinner party at which 
he first met Moore, ‘‘some one" told Moore that Scott’s Life of Napoleon would 
not live “because it is the life of an individual " Lockhart vias pleased to identify 
Willis’s “some one" with Willis himself, and had commented 
We presume it was nobody but Mr Willis tliat could have made this last remaik to the 
author of the Ltfe of Sheridan^ the Life of Byron^ and the Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, 


That Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones was created to ridicule Willis seems to 
me to be certain, but that Thackeray’s purpose was not at once evident is curi- 
ously ironical The man he wms belaboring was non-existent Thackeray’s read- 
ers, as early as 1848 had already forgotten Wilhs, and they have never thought 

of him since. ^ 

Harold H Scudder 

University of New Hampshire 


8. EXPERIENCE, THE MOTHER OF SCIENCE 

When I discussed, in Excursions in English Drama (1937), the “characterizing 
names" of the English plays from Moralities to satiiical comedy, I should have 
included Experience, the mother of Science, in Redford’s Wyt and Science 
(c 1530), instead of burying her m a footnote (p. 238), with a suggestion that her 
name had an approximately French pronunciation and the value of the French 
meaning, “experiment " In this almost perfect allegory, of peculiar interest even 
to modern educators, the chief characters bear names meaning “knowledge" 
(witan and scio)^ and if the Five Wits of Everyman indicates the “five senses" — 
and we have a foretaste of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding^ — Redford 
gives us a suggestion, long before Bacon, that knowledge is derived from reason 
and experiment In his day, science had not been restricted to “natural philos- 
ophy," or wit to “cleverness" (albeit with an intellectual appeal), and it is, per- 
haps, worth noting that the distinction between normative and descriptive 
sciences has been observed, and that the union of “native" and “classical" 
knowledge was possible Idleness and Ignorance still remain the academic vices, 
as does Tediousness, and Experiment is still a source of Knowledge (Science) 

Robert Withington 

Smith College 
Quarterly Review, liv, 468. 

^ Ben Jonson, m Timber, s v. “Scientia,” observes that “Knowledge is the action of the 
soul, and is perfect without the senses, as having the seeds of ail science and virtue m itself, 
but not without the service of the senses, by those organs the soul works.” In Rastell’s 
Nature of the Four Elements (1519) we find a character named Experyens, who does not 
suggest “experiment.” If he is the author’s “mouthpiece,” as Miss Nugent calls him 
(FMLA, Lvn, 83), he may represent the memory of Rastell’s own experience, or he may 
be an expositor who gives data furnished by “a text and a map or globe.” (Ibid,, p. 80 ) 



MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

(For 1941 see PMLA, lvi, 885-886, 1196, 1305) 

The Executive Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N Y., 
on March 28-29 in three sessions: 2:30-6:00 p.m , 8:00-10 00 p m , and 
9*30 AM -12.30 PM There were present throughout the sessions all 
officers and members except Professor Schevill {proxy Professor Horatio 
Smith) and Dean Gauss {proxy Professor Ira Wade) Informal reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer and various committee reports were pre- 
sented An extended discussion was held on Association activities in war 
time The following actions were taken. 

1 Annual Meeting The place of the 1942 meeting was changed from Wash- 
ington, D C , to New York, N Y , with the Hotel Astor as headquarters, the 
tune December 29-31 remaining unchanged Provision was made that, in case 
of serious need, the Advisory Committee may later alter this decision For the 
1943 meeting Chicago, Illinois, was selected. 

2 Appointments to Committees The following appointments were made. 

Editorial Committee (1942-47) Professors F. J. Crowley, A H. Schu tz, Otto 
Springer 

Monograph Committee (1942-47) Professor Karl Young 

Revolving Fund Committee (1942-47) Professor F A. Pottle. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions (1942-47) Dr Giles E Dawson. 

Program Committee (1942-47) Professor Newman I White 

Committee on Research Activities (1942-45). Professors Hayward Keniston and 
C A Knudson 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee (1942-46) Professor Hyder E. Rollins 

Commission on Trends in Education (1942—45) Professors T. C. Pollock, 
Horatio Smith, Isaac Leon Kandel 

[All appointees have accepted appointment ] 

3 Nominations to the Executive Council The following nominees were selected 


Albert W Aron, University of Illinois Germanic 

Gerald E. Bentley, University of Chicago English 

Joseph F Jackson, University of Illinois Romance 

Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina Romance 

Orie W. Long, Williams College Germanic 

Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin English 


4. Reports of Committees In regard to book committees, the Secretary was 
instructed (1) to present an annual report from each; (2) to permit no exemption 
of any book from the regular process of examination, (3) to invite to the next 
extended meeting of the Council a representative of the Monograph Committee, 
Revolving Fund Committee, and Committee on Research Activities. 
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Commission on Trends in Education, The Secretary was instructed to promote 
early publication of its pamphlet on literature after first submitting copies 
to the members of the Council The President was requested to cooperate 
with the Commission in securing for it wide publicity. 

Committee on Research Activities Its report was accepted. 

Middle English Dictionary A report for the Advisory Board was accepted as 
a report of progress, and the Board invited to continue its work undents 
terms of instruction A report from the Editors of the Middle English Dic- 
tionary was referred to the Advisory Board with request for recommenda- 
tion of action 

Committee of Three A report of this committee was accepted, putting in force 
the following three suggestions 

1. That to the existing Departmental Sections there be added one or two 
interdepartmental sections, 

2. That the Program Committee be directed to inform chairmen of Groups 
that they may arrange their programs at discretion, subject to the present 
regulation that the number of papers shall not exceed three and that the 
time devoted to the reading of papers shall not exceed one-half the time 
allotted to the Group 

3. That attendance upon Group meetings be limited to members of the 
Association unless exception is made by the Secretary of the Association 

The President was empowered to appoint an interdepartmental committee 
to establish as an experiment a mediaeval section 

The date and place of the next extended meeting of the Council was referred to 
the Advisory Committee. 


Percy W, Long 
Secretary 
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THE AUCHINLECK MANUSCRIPT AND A POSSIBLE 
LONDON BOOKSHOP OF 1330-1340 

F rom 1477 when Caxton, m his little Westminster shop, published the 
first book printed m England, the history of English book production 
is richly documented.^ Even before the invention of printing, the story of 
monastic books, in England and elsewhere, can be fairly well traced.^ A 
good deal is now known about the output of medieval university books.® 
But there is a notable gap, even in our theorizing, about the early produc- 
tion of vernacular works in England, especially about the very large 
amount of secular verse that was composed before 1350 by anonymous 
authors ^ We know practically nothing about either the authors or the 
transcribers of those works, or about the circumstances under which 
manuscripts of contemporary date were compiled. Minstrels have been 
spoken of, sometimes as the authors, sometimes as the oral “publishers,” 
of much of this popular poetry,® and the more important manuscripts 

^ For a compact, expert survey of the subject see A Htstory of the Fnnted Book^ ed by 
L C Worth, The Dolphn, m (The Limited Editions Club, New York, 1938), m this work 
special sections are devoted to English book production in the different centuries See also 
Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade, An Economic History of the Making and Sale of 
Books (London, 1939) Cf F. A Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling, A History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (New York, 1931) For Caxton see, m particular, E G 
Duff, The Printers, Stationers and Book Binders of Westminster and London from 1476 to 
1555 (Cambridge, 1906), pp 1-23 

2 For the most recent and comprehensive study of books produced or preserved in 
medieval monasteries see J W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicap, 1939) 
passim. Parts i-ni are devoted to Libraries fiom the Early Middle Ages to the Italian 
Renaissance, Part iv to the Makmg and Care of Books in the Middle Ages 
3 For University books see the notable work of Jean Destrez, La Tecia* dans les Man^ 
scrits Universitaires du XIII et du XIV Siecle (Paris, 1935) and the review y 
Coulton, The Library, 4th Ser , xvi (1936), pp 456-461 
* Cf J E Wells, A Manml of Wnkngs m Middle Enghsh (New Haven, I9lt>-;, p a, 
for a list of romances, passim for other texts produced before 1350 

s Minstrels are mentioned most frequenfly m connection with romances. Cf Wells, 
ibid , p. 1 “Most of the surviving pieces seem to have been composed by humble members 
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have been generally attributed to monastic compilers and scribes, but in 
general it must be admitted, on very scanty, or on no, evidence whatso- 
ever® Despite an enormous amount of meticulous study of individual 
texts, literary criticism has but rarely concerned itself with medieval 
English books as wholes, rather than parts, it has not had opportunity as 
yet to digest the new information that has recently been coming to light 
about English bookmen and the English book trade m the fourteenth 
century, and it has remained entirely apart from art criticism although 
the fact, long since accepted in art studies and more and more widely es- 
tablished, of the development of the medieval lay atelier^ surely bears on 
the contemporary development of lay scriptoria as well All these are new 
and fruitful fields for investigation to which, for the most part, the pres- 
ent article can but direct attention Its special purpose is to advance some 


of society, and some were made by minstrels or gleemen ” Cambridge Utstory of English 
Liter ature (Cambridge, 1908), i, 282 “Romance writers worked for common minstrels 
and were not particular about then style ” W P Ker, English Literature, Medieval (Lon- 
don, n d ), pp 130-133, speaks several times of minstrels’ work Cf , pa!>sim, Ruth 
Crosby, “Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, xi (1936), 88-110 In a later 
article. Speculum, xiii, 430, she remaiks “Popular poetry in the Middle Ages was written 
to be ^published’ by the minstrels ” 

Of special interest as contemporary confirmation of the fact that sometimes te\ts were 
composed for the use of minstrels, is Robert Mannyng’s statement that his own Chromcle 
of England (ca 1338) was not so made (Angha, ix [1886], p. 44) 

I mad noght for no disours, 

Ne for no seggers, no harpours, 

Bot for the luf of symple menne 

® Does even the asciiption of Harley 2253 rest on assured evidence? In 1841 Thomas 
Wright, Early English Poetry (Percy Society iv, vii) noted that certain local allusions and 
three local saint legends in this manuscript seemed to indicate an origin in Herefordshire 
Because of one of these legends, Legenda de Sancto Etfndo preshtero de Leonmimstria, f 
132, he felt “inclmed to conclude that the Harleian MS was written by some secular 
clerk connected with the priory of Leominster Perhaps he was himself a poet, and was 
the author of the song contaming the allusion to the river Wye ” This speculative remark 
has gradually turned into positive assertion Cf Wells, op at , p 488 “Harley 2253 
copied by a scribe of Leommster Abbey, Hertfordshire (stc) ” The confusion in place as 
well as m the concept of author and scribe should be noted Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), p xxxv, thought Wright’s suggestion very 
reasonable, but offered no further evidence on this point 

^ For the well known ateliers of Honor6, ca. 1292, of Jean Pucelle, ca. 1327, and 
others, see Henry Martm, La Miniature Franqatse (Pans, 1923), pp 21 ff; 92 In 1323, in 
his Tractatus de Laudibus Pansius, Jean de Jandun spoke warmly of the eager scribes, 
illuminators, and binders who were then at work in Pans Cf Le Roux de Lincy, Pans et 
ses histonens (Pans, 1867), pp 54 ff For the lay production of many Arthurian manu- 
scripts, French, Italian, German, English, see R S and L H Loomis, Arthurian Legends 
m Medieval Art (New York, London, 1938), pp. 89-139, For English lay ateliers, see below, 
notes 8-11. 
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reasons, based on a single but large and important English book dating 
from the first half of the fourteenth century, for the theory that it was in 
some such lay scriptorium that the production of this book, and probably 
others of the same kind took place. For convenience, this hypothetical lay 
center where went on, whether under one roof or not, the necessarily 
unified and directed work of compiling, copying, illuminating, and bind- 
ing any book, is here called a book shop. 

Impossible, at first thought, as it might seem to discover anything to- 
day about the ways in which anonymous medieval English verse was 
either composed or published, it will be readily granted that nearly all 
that has so far been learned about medieval book production, whether 
for monasteries or universities, has been slowly culled from the study of 
important individual manuscripts But the plain and undistinguished 
looking manuscripts written in English before 1400, as wholes, have es- 
caped such scrutiny. The Middle English specialists who have worked 
with them have been wholly concerned with individual texts, their 
sources, dialects, etc. Although there was in England, in the first half and 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century, as art scholars now recognize,® 
a large production of magnificently illuminated manuscripts, for the use 
of wealthy ecclesiastics and nobles, the contents were invariably in Latin 
or French la^ode luxe edition of even Chaucer’s works, court poet though 
he was, seems to have appeared until after his death ® Manuscripts m 
English were commonly not decorated at all, if they were decorated, it 
was with mediocre work.^° The famous Auchmleck MS, one of the earh- 

^ Cf , passtm, Eric Millar, English Illuminations tn the XIV th and XV th Centunes 
(London, 1928, especially pp ix, 11-27, Elfrida Saunders, English Illwninahon (Florence 
and Pans, 1928), F Harrison, English Manuscripts of the XIVth Century (London and 
New York, 1937), etc S C Cockerell and M R Two East Anglian Psalters {O^oid, 

1926), pp 31 , believed the Ormesby, the Gorleston, and Douai Psalters were probably 

decorated by secular artists “working for wealthy patrons outside the walls of a monastep^ , 
and filling up their tune by preparing books which had no certain destination Noting 
that the Ormesby Psalter must have remamed in quires for a quarter of a century, James 
remarked “It is more than likely that books of this kmd were sometimes set on foot as a 
commercial speculation Cf D D Egbert, The Psalter of Queen Isabella (N Y Public 
Library, 1935) and the Art Bulletin, xvm (1936), pp. 527 ff , for an important group of 
early fourteenth century manuscripts which he assigns to a lay atelier of central England 

^ All known Chaucer manuscripts are of the fifteenth century or later Of the eighty- 
two known manuscripts, only twenty-eight have any form of decoration, and the majority 
of these “are of mediocre quality Cf Margaret Rickert’s section on “fflumination’* m 
J M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), i, 561- 
603. The Ellesmere MS, the most splendidly executed Chaucerian manuscript, “may well 
have been made m London” {ibid , i, 151) 

An outstandmg example of the poor illustration given before 1400 to even the mos 
distinguished English poetry is to be found in Cotton Nero A X, which contems the 
Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, and Sir Gawain and the Green KmgU Cf. the facsimile repro- 
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est and largest compilations of Middle English verse, has small and per- 
fectly commonplace miniatures and altogether trivial decorative devices. 
It cannot, for a moment, be put into comparison with the exquisite vol- 
ume known as Queen Mary’s Psalter, or with other notable works pro- 
duced by fine English ateliers before 1350 It bears no sign whatsoever 
of being a luxuiy manuscript, and today, in art criticism, it is not even 
mentioned In literary criticism, despite endless editions of its single 
poems, it has never been studied as an entity m itself, and the nature of its 
origin IS still wholly in doubt. Yet by every precedent of manuscripts of 
more learned content and more notable appearance, it is within the book 
itself that we can best expect to find some evidence about its origin, about 
the composition of at least some of its pieces, especially those that show 
relationship to each other, about the men who copied and illustrated 
them, and so helped to ^‘publish” this large and now so treasured volume. 

To speak of “publication” some one hundred and thirty or foity years 
before Caxton may seem confusing, but the word has long since been used 
in connection with medieval manuscripts,^^ and in connection with the 
Auchinleck MS the question of its “publisher” is of peculiar importance. 
For the compilation of this book, it would appear, was not the direct re- 
sult of chance copying, of some dilettante patron’s or family’s desire to 
collect a miscellaneous assortment of English verse, nor can it have been 
the immediate result of some minstrel’s desire to have a convenient 
repertoire at hand Given what we now know about the prevailingly high 


duction, EETS, 163 (1932) On the wretched miniatures for SGGK see Loomis, op at , 
p. 138, figs 389-391. 

^ Vandals have cut out all but seven of the miniatures which once headed most of the 
poems in the Auchinleck MS For reproductions see R S Loomis, FMLA^ xxx (1915), 
521, Fig 7 {Richard Cxur de Lion), Frontispiece, Maitland Club edition of Ecus of 
Hamtmn 

For comment on Queen Mary’s Psalter (Royal 2B vn) and other notable English manu- 
scripts now ascribed to lay ateliers see above, note 8, and especially, Millar, op ctL, pp. 
IX, 11-27 

It IS unfortunate that the aitistic inferiority of the Auchinleck MS has not been frankly 
admitted Flad Miss Morrill, Speculum Gy de Warewyke, EETSES, LXX (1898), pp 
ckxxviii, cxci, known of the better types of illumination, she could not possibly have 
written of ‘‘the finely wrought illuminations” or “the exquisite workmanship” of the Au- 
chinleck MS Mr Bennett’s recent reference, “The Author and his Public in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries,” Essays and Studies By Members Of The Eng Assoc , xxin 
(1938), p 17, to “the magnificent Auchinleck MS” must be taken as showing historical 
enthusiasm for its venerable contents, not its artistry I regret not having seen this valu- 
able article until the present one was complete I agree with most of its conclusions, but 
believe that many of them would apply to the first half of the fourteenth century. 

^ R, K, Root, “Publication before Prmting,” FMLA, xxvm (1915), pp 417 ff. 
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cost of books, especially of illustrated books in the fourteenth century, 
no poor devil of a minstrel, it seems probable, could have afforded to buy 
this rather large quarto which was once extensively illustrated A min- 
strel of the more settled and prosperous sort, like those paid regular and 
fairly good wages at the court of Edward III might, m truth, have 
owned the volume, might, perhaps, have given a general order for it, but 
it seems doubtful if even such a professional user of English verse could 
have had a more direct part in its immediate production For whether the 
book was produced '^on spec ’’ as a kind of medieval publishing venture, 
or whether it was a ‘'bespoke’^ book, as books commonly were, produced 
on order for some literary patron, the fact, almost entirely ignored m all 
extant comments on the volume, that it was copied by five scribes,^® gives 
a first and strong indication that it was produced by professional scribes, 
working in some sort of a lay bookshop. 

The Auchmleck MS has always been attributed, as books produced be- 
fore 1350 have commonly been attributed, to either a monastic scripto- 
rium or to a wealthy household But though the oral use of English w’as 

H E Bell, ^The Price of Books in Medieval England,’’ The Library, xvn (1937), pp. 
312-352, W L Schramm, ‘The Cost of Books m Chaucer’s Tune,” MLN, XLvm (1933), 
pp 139-145, Thompson, op c%t , ch xx, “Paper, The Book Trade, and Book Prices ” 

Cf C. C Olson, “The Mmstrels at the Court of Edward III,” PMLA, lvi (1941), 
601-612. 

The five handwritings were distmguished by Kolbing m his descnption, still the best 
m print, of the whole manuscript {Enghsche Studten, vii [1884] pp 177-191 He designated 
these scribes by the Greek letters, ot, jS, % 5, e) For photographic reproductions of the 
writing of a, by all odds the most important scribe, see the frontispieces of the S&oen 
Sages of Rome and Am/is and Amiloun in the EETS, vols 191 (1933) and 203 (1937) For 
a reproduction of the writing of 5, see the Maitland Club edition of Beves of Hamtoun, 
XLiv (1838), frontispiece 

The five scribes, with practical uniformity, followed one plan throughout the book. 
Each page was ruled, the initial letter of each line was separated by one em from the 
followmg letters, and each of the two columns of text on every page was designed, unless 
space had to be left for a miniatuie, to have forty-four lines 

16 Published conjectures about the ongm and purpose of the book have been few and 
somewhat contradictory In his English Literature . to Chaucer (New York, 1906), p 14, 
W H Schofield wrote “Sometimes, it seems, a single codex formed the whole library 
of a family, and was carefully cherished, slowly added to, and solemnly bequeathed from 
one generation to another The so-caUed Auchmleck MS . serves admirably to lUustrate 
what such a volume might have been ” After some remarks on the Thornton MS, he con- 
tmued (p. 16) “These two manuscripts seem to have been carefully prepared volumes of 
selected poetry for the use of readers, and not simply the written repertoires of professional 
reciters ” For a recent comment see W L Renwick and H Orton, The Beginnings of Eng- 
lish Literature to Skelton (London, 1939), p 83 “The owner of the Auchmleck MS had a 
wide taste both m French and English He coUected ^ a little library of mixed reading, 
testimony to the mixed interests of a moderately serious general reader ^ ^ 

Early statements concerning the production of the manuscript in either an Ango* 
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undoubtedly familiar enough among the English aiistocracy even by 
1300, and though pious men, like Robert Mannyng, were here and there 
devoting themselves to the translation of edifying texts avowedly not for 
the lered, but for the lewed,'^’^ i e , for English laymen not able to lead 
Latin or French, there is no known justiiication for assuming that, at this 
period, in even the most commercialized monastic scriptoimm or m any 
great household of the day, as many as five scribes would have been com 
temporaneously dedicated to the copying tn English of so large an amount 
of purely secular verse as this volume contains Ajiart from Royalty, few, 
if any, of the wealthy households would have employed five scribes, and 
there is nothing in the book itself, as already noted, to suggest any such 
^duxury” origin. The five scribes, moreover, unquestionably had before 
them a collection of over forty English texts, both religious and secular, 
and though it is, of course, conceivable that such a collection existed in 
either a monastic or a rich private library, all the extant evidence is 
against such an assumption. English nobles and clerics may have will- 
ingly listened to English stories, but the known contents of their not in- 
considerable libraries before 1360 indicate that, with the raie exception 
of a religious or didactic work in English, such collectors were concerned 
with the acquisition of books written in Latin or French.^^ Although the 
Auchinleck MS itself proves the production of substantial English books 
before that date, the very number and diversity of its English texts, its 
plain and relatively cheap format, its worldly character, make it difficult 


Norman convent” or in some “North of England monastery” were wholly conjectural. 
Cf Sir Walter Scott, Sir Tnstrem (Edinburgh, 1803), App , p 107; W B Turnbull, 
Legendae Cathoheae (Edinburgh, 1840), p vi 

Cf A C Bmgh, History of the English Langtmge (NmYoikj 1935), pp MS-lSl, 165- 
183 He quotes, p 176, three of the numerous apologies from early fourteenth century 
writers for their use of English See also note 43 below 

Miss Hope Allen, to whom I am indebted for several most helpful suggestions and 
references m connection with this paper, remarks that a copy of the Ancren Riwle was 
given by the Countess of Clare {ca 1280) to an aristocratic nunnery But wills and in- 
ventories before 1370 make almost no mention of secular books m English See below, 
note 24 In her examination of over 7000 wills, Miss Deansley, “Vernacular Books in 
England in the XIVth and XVth Centuries,” MLR, xv (1920), 349-358, noted, among 
the 338 wills that bequeathed books, no secular English books before a Rets Plowman of 
1396 She remarked, p 349 ff , on the rarity of vernacular works as opposed to Latin, and 
on the long preponderance, among vernacular books, of works of piety over secular books, 
such as romances or chronicles, Cf also R W Wilson, “More Lost Literature in Old and 
Middle English,” Leeds Sitdtes m Enghsh, v-vi (1936-37) In monastic catalogues he found 
few English books and those wholly of a religious or didactic nature (v, 1-35) ; in private 
libraries the earliest mstance noted by him (vi, 38) of a worldly work in English was in 
1388, “j iivre de Englys del Forster et del Sangler,” among the books of Six Simon de 
Burley (cf also L. Hibbard, MLN, xxx (1915), 171. 
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to believe that its five scribes and other craftsmen who worked upon it, 
were living under either a monastic or a noble roof-tree. 

In recent articles^® I have called attention to Kolbmg’s old but admira- 
ble description of the whole manuscript, and to certain much later con- 
clusions about the London provenance of the two scribes by whom 
thirty-seven of the extant forty-four items were copied.®® Because of the 
paleographical evidence and because the latest historical allusion in the 
volume IS to the death of Edward II (1327) and a prayer for “our 3ong 
king/’ Edward III, it is clear that the book was produced between 1330- 
1340 By virtue of the London dialect of the two principal scribes and 
of certain important London stories, to be noted later, it seems, then, that 
the book was probably produced in London, the place which would, in- 
deed, have been the most natural center for whatever bookmaking was 
already under way in English. With its large numbers of literate “civil 
servants” of one kind and another concentrated m London and West- 
minster, with a citizenry in general better educated and wealthier than in 
other parts of England, London was already, a modern political capital, 
“an economic, social and literary center ”®® A natural reading public, nat- 
ural buyers, existed there, if anywhere, for such a book as this, at once 
modest yet substantial in format, and wholly English m character Can 
we help suspecting that this new public, new, that is, to the reading and 
buying of English texts, was beginning to be supplied by professional 

‘^Ciiaucer and the Auchinleck MS Thopas and Guy ofWarmck/^ Essays and Studies in 
Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp 111-128, “Chaucer and the Breton Lays 
of the Auchinleck MS,’’ SP, xxxvin, (1941), pp 14-33 Cf also for the manuscript and its 
history, W H Hulme, Harrowing of Hellj EETSES, 100 (1907), xi-xiv 

The most important scribe, smce he copied thirty-five texts, was a His London origm 
was indicated by Karl Brunner, The Seven Sages of Rome, EETS, 191 (1933), pp xxv ff , 
also by Bertram Vogel, “The Dialect of Sir Tristrem,” JEGP, XL (1941), 538-544, who 
believes that not only the scribe, but also the composer of this poem, were Londoners For 
the Auchinleck texts copied by a, see Kolbmg, passim, or Muriel Carr, “Notes on a 
Medieval Scribe,” University of Wisconsin, Studies in Language and Literature, n (1918), 
p 153, n 2 Her complamt, p 157, n 10, that no one in editing these texts, referred to 
other texts copied by a for mdications of his dialect or scribal habits, has, until vep^ re- 
cently, remamed true The London origm of the y scribe, who copied the couplet version of 
Guy of Warwick and the Chronicle, was mdicated by Ewald Zettl, An Anonymous Short 
English Metrical Chronicle, EETS, 196 (1935), pp cxxi ff. . im n\ 

Cf Zettl, ^W,p xvijJ M Booktr, A Middle EngUshBiUiography(:Bddt\hti$, 1912), 

P 54 . . XT, 

22 T F Tout, “The Beginnings of a Modem Capital, London and Westminster in the 
Fourteenth Century,” British Academy Lectures, 1923, pp 488 f His earlier article, “The 
English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century,” Bull of the John Rylands Library 
(Manchester, 1916), pp. 12 ff , shows how large was the class of educated civil servants, ah 
of whom, It may be noted, were at least possible readers of such a book as the Auchinle 
MS Such a civil servant as Chaucer may well have been one of its later buyers. 
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workers, obscure writers and illuminators gathcied in little neccssaiy 
groups logctlier, m just such lay shops, though obviously of lufcuor qual- 
ity, as those which we have noted as alieady opeialiiig iii England or 
those which had long since been operating on the Continent'^ Small lay 
bookshops of this kind would naturally have piodiiced in the fust half 
of the fourteenth century just such manusenpts as sonic ot those v^hich 
have survived, manuscripts of undistinguished woikmanship, of notably 
secular contents, and written in the native speech, in the Ehiglish of the 
increasingly vigorous ‘‘coinonalte ’’ 

This concept of secular London bookshops in the fust hall of the four- 
teenth century is, however, still novel, perhaps startling It was not, as a 
matter of fact, until 1935 that the possibility was stiongly iiiged for even 
the second half of the century when, as every one would admit, the status 
of English, as a national and literary language, was much better estab- 
lished. In an article on ^^The Text of the Canterbury Tales in 1400’^ 
{FMLA, L, 108), Professor Tatlock stated the case with vigorous realism. 

In Chaucer’s day the time was long past when almost all book-making was in 
the hands of “the old monks ” With the increase of a middle class, of reading 
in the vernacular, of production of meritorious literature m it, and the desire for 
literate entertainment, clerical scribes would hardly figure heic, it is impossible 
to imagine that secular reading matter multiplied much except thiough secular 
and commercial routes No one familiar with Chaucer manuscripts doubts 
that they were written mostly by professionals The probability is also that most 
of them were written for and sold by bookdealers 

With these conclusions, no one, I take it, would quarrel today In the 
recent great edition of the The Text of the Canterbury Tales by Professors 
Manly and Rickert there are frequent allusions to shop-made manu- 
scripts, and an indefatigable effort was made to record and interpret the 
revisions, the editings, of professional scribes, and the indications that 
certain manuscripts came from the same shop The eight volumes of this 
edition make, indeed, a kind of monument, not only to modern scholar- 
ship, but to the professional fifteenth century scribe and his workshop as 
well. However backward and hesitant literary criticism has been about 
admitting the commercial production of books in the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the first pait of the fifteenth, it must now be ad- 
mitted as a fact proved by this intensive study of the Chaucer manu- 

23 Manly and Rickert, op at ^ i, 24, 60, 72, 119, 203, 225, 423, etc In regard to medieval 
bookshop production, cf Thompson, atj37i **As the burgher class became increasingly 
literate and intellectual, more and more the making of books escaped from the cloister and 
found lodgment in book shops, long before the mvention of printing For this statement, 
however, no Enghsh evidence before 1403 was given, except for the miniature referred to 
below in note 25. 
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scripts themselves The chief problem is whether it can be admitted, not 
only for those texts and their immediate fourteenth century prototypes, 
but for the 1300-50 period and non- Chaucerian manuscripts as well 
In the article just quoted, Professor Tatlock lamented, as any one, 
even in 1935, would have had to do, the lack of exact and comprehensive 
information about the book trade in England m the fifteenth century For 
the preceding century there was still less Aside from the account of his 
own enormous book-buying ventures by that famous early bibliophile, 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, little was known, and the inference 
was almost inevitably drawn that a book trade in England at that time 
simply did not exist A good deal has been said, in fact, about the sup- 
posed “booklessness’ ^ of fourteenth century England despite the very 
considerable evidence of known private libraries 

We are today, at long last, beginning to possess some concrete and re- 
vealing information about books and bookmen and the book trade in 
Chaucer’s own century. The fact of the existence of professional book- 
men, not merely as the sellers but also as the producers of books, has be- 
come certain. We even have a contemporary picture of an English shop! 
A late fourteenth-century English manuscript contains the only known 
illustration of a medieval bookshop, it shows books arranged on two 
stands, and the keeper of the shop in converse with a prospective buyer.^® 
In his Philobiblon^ written before 1345, Richard de Bury observed, as 
Professor Tatlock and others have noted, that he had known many sta- 


2^ Among the collections once privately owned and bequeathed as total, individual col- 
lections, we may note the following, 1303, Bishop Richard de Gravesend of London be- 
queathed to St Paul’s about 100 volumes valued at over £100, 1313, Bishop Ralph 
Baldock of London left to St Paul’s 15 books, 1331, Prior Henry Estry left 80 books to 
Christ Church, Canterbury, ca 1345, Abbot Michael de Mentmore left to St Alban s books 
valued at £100, before 1345 Bishop Richard Aungerville of Durham planned to leave his 
^^mnumerable” books to Durham College, Oxford, 1346, the Master, William Styband, 
gave 10 books to Pembroke CoHege, Cambndge, 1350, the Founder, William Bateman, 
gave 70 books to Trinity HaU, Cambridge, 1358, Wihiam de Ravenstone, chaplain and 
schoolmaster, left 84 books to St Paul’s School, 1359, Guy de Beauchamp, son of the Earl 
of Warwick, left 42 books, mcluding 19 French romances, to Bordesley Abbey, Worcester- 
shire, 1358, Queen Isabella possessed 9 books of French romance in addition to the splendid 
Psalter mentioned above m note 8 In view of these dates and figures, I question the usua 
assumptions as to the general ^'booklessness” of fourteenth century England, even ^ ^ 

pre-Chaucerian period On this supposed “booklessness” see Miss Deansley, a^,p 349; 

Samuel Moore (see below, note 30) Many of the private libraries listed above are men- 


tioned by Thompson, op cit , pp. 373-413 

25 Thompson, tUd , p. 643, remarked “What I believe to be the only knowm iHustration 
of the mterior of a medieval bookshop before the invention of pnntmg is on folio 91 
verso, of Tiberius A. VIII, Cottonian CoUection, British Museum, of the fourteenth century 
manuscript The Ptlgnm ” This mmiature was reproduced by D Hartley and ^ * 
Life and Work of the People of England (London, 1931), vol i {The Middle Ages), PL 
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tioners and bookmen (stationariorum ac librariorum) both in his own 
countiy and abroad In the Cartulary of the University of Pans licenses 
as stationers were recorded between 1316 and 1350 foi ten named Eng- 
lishmen, to say nothing of two Irishmen and one Scotchman The fact 
suggests that a much larger number of Englishmen must likewise have 
been similarly employed in London As the Pans tax lists of 1292 and 
1313 show that even then secular scribes and illuminatois were congre- 
gating in the neighborhood of the University,-*^ it seems probable that the 
same sort of localization would have taken place m London too Though 
medieval London lacked a university, still, as the largest and most com- 
mercial of all English cities, it would not only have had the largest share 
in the ever growing book trade in England,-^ but it would have been 
likely to localize that trade The recent valuable study by Graham Pol- 
lard of the English “stationers” before 1557 confiims these suppositions 
by bringing together documented fourteenth century London names that 
have been unknown^® From 1311 and 1312 come the first records of a 
siactonartus LondtmenstSj a certain William de Southflcte, who sold 
parchment and bound books. Later London records concern a John de 
Grafton, 1353, 1366, a parchemener and stationer of St Paul’s Church- 
yard, Richard de Gloucester, 1362, a stationer, Stephen Vant, 1379, 1389, 
a stationer and bookbinder, Thomas Rolf, an illuminator, and Richard 
Marleburgh, both mentioned m 1382 as stationers. As Mr. Pollard (p. 5) 
has pointed out, the spreading use in England of the term stationanns 
“emphasized the individual’s importance as a bookdealer rather than as 
a craftsman,” for he was not, as were other bookmen, primarily a parch- 

Paul Belalain, Ltude sur le hbrwire parmen duXIII^ au XF** siecle (Pans, 1891), pp 
58 ff. Henry Martin, La fmmature frangatse, p 13 

Thompson, op at ^ p 645 ^'The English book trade developed not around the Uni- 
versities, as on the Contment, but m London, where the stationers formed a guild as early 
as 1403 ” Putnam, op at , i, p 311 'Tn London there is record of an active trade in manu- 
scripts being in existence as early as the middle of the fourteenth century ” Mumby, op 
cii , p 40 “In London the scriveners, or writers of court hand and Text Letters . . fore- 
runners of the Stationeis Company, have been traced in civic records to 1357, but they 
must have been m existence as recognized copiers and sellers of books long before then ” 
Cf. A C. Piper, “The Parchment-Making Industry in Wmchester and Hampshire, 
The Library, 3rd Ser x (1919), 65-68, and “The Book Trade in Wmchester, The Library, 
3rd Ser , vn (1916), 191-197, H Plomer, “The Importation of Books into England in the 
XVth and XVIth Centuries, The Library, 4th Ser , iv (1924), 146-180; ix (1928), 164-168 
Though concerned with the period after 1400, Plomer^s articles indicate methods of book 
importation that may well have been m operation before that date 
2^ Graham Pollard, “The Company of Stationers before 1557,*’ The Library, 4th Ser , 
xvin (1938), pp 1-38 See also George Gray, The Earlier Cambridge Stationers and Book- 
binders (Oxford Bibliographical Soc , 1904) For Oxford bookmen see E Savage, Old English 
Libraries (London, 1912), pp 199-205, H. Plomer, “Some Early Booksellers,” The Library, 
3rd Ser , in (1912), 412-418 
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miner, a scrivener, an illuminator, or a bookbinder. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury in London ‘^there was no customary term’^ for any one like a certain 
Michael of Ludgate Hill, qm vendit lihros; in the fourteenth century sta- 
Honarius, m this specific sense, seems to have become the established 
term. In view of these records we no longer have excuse for ignoring the 
English bookdealer in London and elsewhere. We now know that before 
1360 he was busy at his trade, and that in himself and m his shop he 
might combine several book crafts.^® 

With the historical assurance, then, that the English bookdealer and 
book producer was an active and familiar figure even in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, we turn to the Auchmleck MS itself. Despite the 
relative scarcity of extant manuscripts in English dating from this cen- 
tury, this one large volume proves the vigor of English verse before 1340 
Though this ^'edition, as so often happened with medieval books, may 
have been limited to but one copy, it comprised in itself a whole library, 
it offered a remarkably varied representation of many types and kinds of 
English verse. Thirteen items, as the original numbering shows, have 
been altogether lost from the book, but it still contains, in whole or in 
part, in its 334 leaves, a total of forty-four items, though one of these is a 
fragment illegible except for its title There are— to be baldly enumera- 
tive — eighteen romances, one chronicle and a list of Norman barons,®® 
two pious tales of the Miracle type,®^ eight legends of saints and other 
holy legends,®® one Visit to the Otherworld,®® one humorous tale,®^ two 
debates,®® one homily,®^ two monitory pieces, three works of religious 

The individual crafts of the stationers named above show that most of them were 
actively connected with the production as well as the sale of books In “Some Aspects of 
Literary Patronage m the Middle Ages/’ The Library^ 3rd Series, iv (1913), 373, Samuel 
Moore states that “the book-trade m medieval England appears to have been a mere 
scrivener’s trade,” and that “the stationers correspond, not to the booksellers and pub- 
lishers, but to the prmters of our day ” These ideas, m the light of later knowledge, seem 
as questionable as does his belief (p 369) m the booklessness of the fourteenth century 
This fragment is pe wenche pat loved a Kmg (Kolbing, No 27) Five items, as the ongmal 
numbermg shows, have been lost from the beginnmg of the book For convenience of refer- 
ence, I have followed the classifications and titles given by Wells m his Manual of Wnkngs 
When his titles differ from those given by Kolbmg, I have added the latter’s m parenthesis 
together with his numbermg of the successive items ^ See below, notes 44-50 

Short Metrical Chromcle (Kolbmg, No 40, Ltber Regum Angliae) The list of barons is, 
of course, not listed by Wells 

How the Psalter of Our Lady was Made (Kolbmg, No 29, How Our Leuedi Saute was 
ferst founde). Clerk Who Would See The Yvrg%n (Kolbmg, No 9, M trade of the Vtrgm) 
Saint legends Gregory, Margaret, Kathertne, Mary Magdalene, Anna Other holy 
legends Adam and Eve, Harrowmg of Hell, Assumption of the Virgin 

Owayn Miles or The Purgolory of Saint Patrick Pennmorp of Witte. 

Debate between the Body and the Soul, The Thrush and the Nightingale 
Speculum Gy de Warewyke (Kolbmg, No 10, Epistola Alcuini) 
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instruclion,^^ three of satire and complaint The lomances both in num- 
ber and individual length, make up by far the largest see tion of the book, 
and fully justify the complaint, made before 1325, by the English author 
of the Cursor Mmidi, as to the prevalence of romantic fiction and its all 
too successful competition with religious story 
Storijs of diuers thmges, 

Of princes, prelates, and of kinges, 21 

Sangys sere of diucrs nme, 

Enghss, franss, and latinc, 

To rede and here, likon is prest 

The Auchmleck romances aie themselves of the most varied kind and 
are well designed to catch all tastes, two arc of the Matter of France, 
five of the Matter of Britain,'^® six are of English heroes,^® four of more or 
less Eastern interest, one famous legend blends lomance with didactic 
intent Some are violently militant, some purely sentimental, the King 
of Tars^^ is as excessively pietistic as the Seven Sages is cynical In length 

Sayings of Saint Bernard (Kolbmg, No 35, Les Dizde Seint Bernard) , Enemies of Man 
(Kolbmg, No 39, A Moral Poem) 

^ Seven Sms, Pater Noster, Psalm 50 (English Bible, 51, Kolbmg, No 36, Datitd pe 
King) 

^ Evil Times of Edward II (Kolbmg, No 44, pe Smonie), Praise of Women (the clas- 
sification of this poem as a satire is doubtful). On the King’s Breaking of Magna Carta 
(Kolbmg, No 20, A Satirical Poem) 

Cursor Mundi, ed R. Moiris, EETS 57 (1874), pp 9~10 Notable, also, because of the 
early reference to even aristocratic interest in English tales, are the lines m the Auchmleck 
Afthour and Merlin (ed Kolbmg, Leipzig, 1890) 

Mam noble ich haue yseise 25 
])at no Freynsch couf>e seye . 

Biginne ichii for her loue, 

On Inglische tel mi tale 

Of great mterest also are the lines m William of Palerne, ed W. W Skeat, EETS, ES i 
(1867), XI ff , which tell how one William, at the command of Humphrey de Bohun (6th) 
Earl of Hereford, turned the story from French into English (alliterative) verse. This 
version was made about 1350 and is about the only English romance which can be definitely 
identified as a version made on order from a noble family The Earls of Hereford were 
genuine patrons of books On the beautiful illuminated manuscripts made for their families, 
see M R James, The Bohun Manuscripts (Oxford, 1936). 

^ Otuel, Roland and Vernagu 

Degari, Orfeo, Lai le Freine, Sir Tnstrem, Arthour and Merlin. 

Guy of Warwick in two independent stories (one in couplets, one in stanzas) j Rem^ 
hroun; Beves of Hamtoun; Born Chide; Richard Cmur de Lion (Kolbing, No 43, King 
Richard) Ahsaunder, Seven Sages, Flons and Blauncheflur, King of Tars. 

Amis and Amiloun 

The various studies of Lillian Homstein show that this lomance involved the Tartar 
victory of 1299 at Damascus The story could not have been known in England before 
1300 Cf Speculum, xvi (1941), 404r414, MLN, 55 (1940), 355, MLR, xxxvi (1941), 442. 
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they vary from the charming brevity of a translation of one of Mane de 
France's short lays to the ponderous bulk in 10995 lines of the two ver- 
sions of Guy of Warwick or the 9938 lines of Arthour and Merlin In form 
most of the stones are in the familiar short riming couplet, but there are 
SIX romances in the twelve-line tail-rime stanza and the manucript has, 
for this reason, been termed ‘'the fountain head" of the style The scope 
and variety of the Auchmleck romances, in form and content, is shown 
by even so brief a summary Since these romances can most aptly demon- 
strate the ways in which some of them were made, and also illustrate the 
editorial planning that went into them, I shall not attempt to say more 
here of the book as a whole, but keep simply to a few of these pertinently 
revealing texts 

Before taking them up individually, however, it is helpful to reflect on 
the consensus of critical opinion m regard to the immediate origins of 
the English metrical romances as this was expressed m 1916 by Professor 
Wells. 

Practically all the extant versions are based on French originals Usually the 
English author follows only one source, but in some instances apparently several 
earlier works have been drawn upon . . Commonly the English pieces, as they 
have come to us, were composed with the originals before the writers eyes; but m 
some cases, and perhaps more frequently than is supposed, they were made from 
memory, perhaps from recitation. . The authors invented little; they abridged 
and condensed freely.^^ 

For all but five romances {Orfeo, Degari, Otuel, Horn Childe and the 
King of Tars) in the Auchmleck MS, we have still extant French texts. 
Though no one of these texts may be the precise original from 
which the English translators made their versions, it must have been on 
French texts close to these that they worked, by these they meant the 
source boke or geste to which they not infrequently referred. These Auch- 
inleck romances were copied from the texts of translators, of workers with 
texts, not with tradition or invention. The “authors" were in no wise 
original poets, and did not, as it is generally admitted, achieve distinction 
of style, though a few poems, like Orfeo, have genuine charm With the 
exception of this and a few others, most people would agree that these 
English romances are thoroughly conventionalized and pedestrian in 
style. They must be put down to the authorship of men of generally hum- 
ble literary attainments, of no literary ambition, and nearly all of whom 
were possessed of the same “patter" of well-worn cliches, the same stereo- 

so A M Trounce, “The English Tail-Ehyme Romances,” Medium Mmm, v (1932), 94. 
The six romances are The King of Tars; Amis and Amiloun^ the stanzaic Guy of Warwick, 
Remhroun; Roland and Vernagu, Horn Childe 
Wells, op 1 The italics are name 
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typed formulas of expression, the same stock phrases, the same stock 
rimes, which Chaucer was to parody m such masterly fashion m Str 
T hopes 

With these accepted generalizations in minil concerning the French 
textual sources, the conventionalized style, the obvious limitations as 
^^authors” of our earliest versifiers of English romance, we are forced to 
admit that, to a surprising extent, the whole matter builds up into a con- 
sistent picture If these, for the most part, unoriginal and ungifted trans- 
lator-versifiers weie not what we should call literary hacks, what were 
they^ In days when all writing m English was still, like Robert Mannyng 
of Brunne’s, avowedly for the lewed^ could we doubt, even if we did not 
have their own uncourtly style to inform us, what was the social and cul- 
tural level of the obscure Englishmen who were turning out the texts of 
these early popular romances? The generally inferior social status of the 
professional minstrel who sometimes orally “published^' these texts 
abroad, and for whose purposes they were sometimes compiled, has long 
been determined, but what of the hack writer who composed the texts^®^ 
Was not he, too, in some sort, a professional, making as much of a busi- 
ness or profession of the matter of translating and condensing, of making 
a new English text out of an old one in French, as the professional scribe 
did in copying, or the minstrel in spreading it abroad? The minstrel may, 
of course, have sometimes been identical with the hack translator and 
versifier, but in so far as he became a maker and user of texts, it is evi- 
dent that he ceased his characteristic oral function He became then sim- 
ply a writing man, indistinguishable from any other. Did the humble vei- 
sifier in Middle English work always in isolation, turning out a text now 
here, now there, or did he sometimes work with other men like himself^ 
To answer this question we must turn to the comparison of certain spe- 
cial texts m the Auchinleck MS. 

Cf ^^Sir Thopas,” Sources and Analogues of Chaucer^ s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1941), pp 486-559 For collections of conventional phrases, etc , in the romances, see ihd , 
p 491, n 5 As Trounce, p 90, pointed out, Chaucer was not parodymg late ^^decadent 
romance,’ ' but just such examples as are found m the Auchmleck MS As a matter of fact 
three of the seven poems derisively named by the poet, are found there, Beves of Eamtounj 
Guy of Warwick, Borne Chide On Chaucer’s probable use of this very manuscript, see the 
articles referred to above, note 19 

So far as I know, Clark Slover, “Sir Degare, A Study of a Medieval Hack Writer’s 
Methods,” University of Texas Etdlekn, Studies in English, xi (1931), 5-23, was the first 
boldly to use this term with reference to one of these English romancers One may agree 
with G P Faust, Sir Degare (Prmceton, 1935), and with Miss Carr in her review of Faust’s 
study, MLN, liii (1938), p 154, that the author was less stupid than Slover made out, 
without in the least escaping from the fact that this English “author” was after all Just 
what Slover termed him 
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THE STANZAIC GUY OF WARWICK 
AND REIN BROUN 

As one of the clearest cases showing that these obscure English versi- 
fiers sometimes worked m conjunction with each other and under some 
sort of supervision, we may, first of ail, consider these two romances. The 
unique stanzaic version of Guy of Warwick (henceforth to be called 
Guy, A^) begins in our manuscript on f. 146 verso. Two introductory 
stanzas summarize the fame and early exploits of the hero. In the second 
stanza reference is made to Guy’s return to England and to his feat of 
killing there, for love of King Athelston, a mighty dragon, an event which 
had just been recorded in the preceding couplet version (henceforth to be 
called Guy, A^) in lines 7127-7306.®^ The author of these two stanzas ob- 
viously knew the antecedent text and fashioned his own lines to serve as 
an introduction to his own apparently new romance, since it was in en- 
tirely different verse form. But in reality he continued the story from 
the precise point at which the couplet version stopped Whatever the 
reason for the break or change, there can be no question but that he fitted 
his stanzas to the preceding Auchinleck text. Chance could not possibly 
account for such exact dove-tailmg, and no other manuscript in French 
or English, it is important to note, gives the slightest sign of break or 
change at this point It was not in the least, let us observe, a natural 
break in the story, for Guy’s return to England was wholly motivated by 
love for his lady, Felice, and he had not, at the end of the dragon story, 
even seen the lady 1 In opposition, then, to the whole extant manuscript 
tradition and to the nature of the story itself, the stanzaic Guy here 

For the stanzaic version (299 twelve-line, tail-rime stanzas) Guy, A% see J Zupitza, 
EETS, ES, 48 (1887) and 59 (1891), pp 384-674, continuous pagination For the couplet 
version, Guy, A\ see Zupitza, EETS, ES, 42 and 49 In this last volume the couplet version 
ends on p 384, Ime 7306 In the Auchinleck MS it fills fol 107v-146v By other writers 
these two versions have sometimes been termed a and A respectively 
To those who might believe that the change of verse form mdicates a change of source, 
I would recall Kolbmg’s remarks, Beves of Eamtoun, EETS, ES, 46, 11885), xi, on the shifts 
m metre and rime in four Auchmleck romances, Beves, Guy, Roland and Vernagu, and 
Ri^chard Cceur de Uon In the last, the shift occurs after the first two 12-line, tail-rime stan- 
zas. ^The reason for these changes is altogether unknown . There is nothing to cor- 
respond to these changes m the origmal French versions ” 

S3 Twelve French manuscripts, three of them fragments, are hsted by A Ewert, Gut de 
Warewtc (Pans, 1933), pp ix ff In this edition, Ime 7409 corresponds to the beginning of 
the English stanzaic version Eleven English manuscripts, four of them fragments, are listed 
by Max Weyrauch, Dte mtUelenghschen Fassungen der Sage von Guy of Warmck ihre alt- 
franzostsche Vorlage (Breslau, 1901). For the stanzaic Guy, A^ see Weyrauch, pp 11-12, 
55^50 91, also the important study by Wilhelm MoHer, Untersmhungen uber Dudekt u. 
Stildesme Guy of Warwick tn der Auch Handschrtfl u uber das Verhaltmsdes sir ophscUn 
Tetles des Guy zu der me Romanze Amts and Amtloun (Konigsberg i Pr , 1917), pp 4 fi. 
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starts ill as a new loiiiance But even though it is, in this pi ocediiie and m 
its verse fornij as unique as the Auchinleck copy, is thcie any leason, 
apart from the first two stanzas, for believing that this whole version was 
also originally contrived for the Auchinleck MS? 

The stanza 1C G^iy, taken in connection with its sequel, the stanzaic 
Reinhroiin^ a^gam reveals, in this one manuscript, a deliberate manipula- 
tion of source material Again, in every other known manuscript, m 
French or in Middle English, in which is found any account of Guy’s son, 
Rembroun, who was stolen as a child and sold in the East, who was hunted 
for far and near by Fleraud (Heralt), his fathei’s faitliful friend, — all tins 
and much more concerning Reinbroun’s Litei history, — is in part em- 
bodied in Guy’s own story, and in part is continued after Guy’s death. 
The fact can most readily be observed in print in Piofcssor Ewert’s re- 
cent edition of the Old French Gtti de Watcw^c, wheic the Rembroun- 
Fleralt material fills lines 8987-9370 and 11657-12926, in Zupitza’s edi- 
tions of two Middle English versions in couplets, and in Copland’s edi- 
tion (n.d ) of the old verse romance ^ 

All this is changed in the Auchinleck MS, and only there The story of 
Guy himself is told continuously in the stanzaic version and carefully 
omits any account of Rcinbroun. All the material relating to Guy’s son 
is here excluded in order to be re-assembled later as a new romance. This 
begins on f 167 verso and is headed, as many new items in this manu- 
script were headed, by a miniature. Both Guy, A- and Reinhroun are m 
the same twelve-line, tail-rime stanza, but were not, so the linguistic evi- 
dence seems to show, composed by the same versifier Both romances 
were apparently translated from the same source which must have been 
close to the Old French manuscript. Additional 38662, of Professor 
Ewert’s edition The two romances are thus connected, in the Auchin- 

Cf Ewert, op c%t , pp 69-80, 150-188, for the French version Two English couplet 
versions appear m the two fifteenth century manuscripts of Cambiidge University, Caras 
107 and Univ Libr , Ff 2, 38 The Reinbroun-FIeraud material appears m Cams 107 (ed 
Zupitza, EETS, ES, 42, 48, 59, lines 8666-9029), a text which ends with the death of Guy 
at line 11095, and m Ff 2, 38 (ed Zupitza, EETS, ES, 25-26 [187S-76J ), the same material 
fills lines 8409-8744 and lines 10786-11976 In Copland’s edition of the old romance (ed 
G Schleich, Palaestra, 139 (1923) ), it fills Imes 6643-6747 and 7492-7976 Other texts of 
the English romance are too late or too fragmentary to offer significant evidence on this 
point. 

In the Auchinleck MS the Reinhroun material fills foL 167-175, and was copied by 
Kolbmg’s fourth scribe In the manuscript, as in Zupitza’s edition (EETS, ES, 59, pp 631- 
674), this romance follows the stanzaic version Both Weyrauch, op cit , p 55, and Moller, 
op at , p 37, commented on the unique unification in this one manuscript of the Remhroun 
material into one romance, but they made no attempt to interpret the significance of the 
fact. 

This manuscript, the oldest text of Gui de Warewic, was not known to scholars before 
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leek MS alone, by their unique rendering in stanzaic form and by this 
uyit<iu6 ffiafiipulaHou of source Material Reiubroufi was assuredly subse- 
quent to Guy, not only was its whole content thus achieved only by 
keeping for it material elsewhere always included in the story of Guy him"- 
self, but the second stanza of Rembroun depends on the early stanzas of 
Guy, These stanzas tell us of the marriage of Guy and of Felice, of the 
conception of their child, of the remorse which soon overwhelmed Guy as 
he thought of the battles he had fought for love of this one woman and 
of the little he had done for God In Selection I lines from the second 
stanza of Rembroun are quoted to show their plain reminiscence of cer- 
tain antecedent lines m Gtiy, 


SELECTION I 


Guy of Warwick, 

A child hai geten y-fere, 19(9) 

He [Guy] Jjoust wij? dreri mode 21(6) 

Hou he hadde euer ben strong werrour . 

In he world was non hts pere 256(12) 

Mam man he hadde siayn wih wrong 21(10) 
Teman,’ seyd Gij 03 am, 24(1) 

* Ac for hi loue ich haue al wroust, 25(7) 

Wih a knaue child hou art y-corn, 31(2) 

pat douhii beh of dede 

As ze may forpeward here, 16(12) 

As ye may forward here 19(12) 


Reinbroun, St 2 
His fader Gij, hat him get, ( 1 ) 

He was a werrour swihe gret, 
par nas nowhar hts per . . . 
Mam batayle he be-gan (7) 

For he loue of 0 wimman 
pat was him lef and dere, 

Sihe Reynbroun on hire he wan, 
Pat was a swihe dou$tt man, 

Ase 5 e may forpward here 


The second stanza of Rembroun is obviously a simple though free con- 
densation of lines on the same subject in the stanzaic Guy But despite 
its brevity, this one stanza in Retnbroun keeps sixteen words that also 
appear in the lines quoted from Guy, A^ and of these familiar words, wer- 
rour, was hts per, dou^tt, and the concluding line, Ase ^e may forpward here, 
used in precisely the same context as in Guy,A^dxc found in the correspond- 
ing lines of no other English text of Guy of Warwick The verbal indebted- 
ness of the Auchinleck Rembroun to the Auchinleck Guy in this one stanza 
is plain, as plain as the more important fact, already indicated, that the 
former romance exists in this one manuscript only by virtue of the delib- 
erate segregation of material elsewhere always scattered through the 
story of Rembroun’s more illustrious father The two stanzaic romances 

J A Herbert wrote about it in Romama, xxxv (1906), pp 68 It was not acquired by tbe 
British Museum until 1913, and figures in none of the earlier discussions of the relations of 
French and English manusenpts For comment on the French manuscript itself see, in 
addition to Ewert’s edition, Ewert, Arthurtana n (1931), Schulz, Zts, f frz Sprache u. 
Lft , XL (1923), 291 
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show a planned relation m the Auchmleck MS that is as simple as it is 
unique The dnector or editor wished to get the effect of two English ro- 
mances — of three really, if the preceding couplet version be also taken 
into account — where his French source, like all known Eiench and Eng- 
lish manuscripts, offeied but one continuous story To one stanzaic 
translator the Auchinleck editor evidently gave all the text about Guy 
from his wedding to his death, to another translatoi he gave all that re- 
lated to Reinbroun, Since this arrangement, as has been said, exists no- 
where else among the many French and English manusciipts containing 
the story (manuscripts which are said, for the French, to be mutually 
independent of each other and which, in English, preserve foui different 
versions),^® we are surely justified in concluding that this special arrange- 
ment, as well as the stanzaic verse into wdiich the two poems were cast, 
were exclusive novelties of the one and only manuscript in which they 
appear. Unless we ignore m this matter, as also in that of the arrange- 
ment of Guy^ ^2, the unified, opposing evidence of the whole manuscript 
tiadition of the story, we cannot deny the nniqucness tn plan, no less than 
inform, of these linked Auchmleck romances They seem then to have been 
made in conjunction with each other, they would seem to have been su- 
pervised by the man responsible for planning the content and arrange- 
ment of the whole volume. 

Objections to this theory will, of course, occur to readers, especially to 
those who are inclined to credit variations of all kinds to lost sources 
Was not the abrupt ending of the couplet Guy due to a defective text 
which forced the use of another version^ Does not the change from the 
couplet to stanza-form itself here indicate a change of source? These and 
other questions about possibilities are best met, perhaps, by questions 
about probabilities. If these lost versions were complete texts, do not the 
selections, as uniquely presented in the Auchinleck MS, prove editorial 
selection and rearrangement of material for the scribes to copy? If they 
were partial versions, already approximating the Auchinleck texts, is it 
really probable that three lost independent texts ever existed which, 
when they came to the Auchinleck scribes, pioduced so neat, so exact, a 
sequence? Are lost versions, in this instance, as probable as it is that the 
two unique stanzaic versions were really unique, not by the accidental 
chance of survival, but by virtue of having been made for the Auchinleck 
MS and copied there alone? Medieval English translators, humble as 
they were, and excessively poor as were all means of communication, can 

‘Tous ces manusents (i e , of the French Gui de Warewic) pr^sentent des iacunes et des 
fautes qui montrent quhls ne peuvent provenir Pun de Pautre (Ewert, Gui de Warewic, 
p. xv). On the four different versions represented by the English manuscripts see Moller, 
pp. 2 ff , or Zupitza, EETS, ES, 25, pp v-vii. 
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have known but rarely of each other’s work. When texts ^^click,” as they 
do here, is not the simplest answer best? Must not the authors have been 
tnfelawesctpe together? 

THE STANZAIC GUY OF WARWICK AND 
AMIS AND AMILOUN 

Though the stanzaic Guy and its sequel Retnbroun thus reveal ^^a 
planned economy” and the second romance even betrays at its begmnmg 
specific verbal indebtedness to the other, a far more impressive instance 
of extensive textual borrowing can be shown through comparison of this 
same stanzaic Guy with the romance of Amts and Amtloun, of which, 
likewise, the earliest known English text is found in the Auchinleck MS. 
The fact of the borrowing in Amts^ A, as we may henceforth call this text, 
has long been known, but its true significance for the volume itself and 
its makers has been wholly overlooked. As far back as 1886 Kolb mg®® 
called attention to a number of close verbal parallels Subsequently a 
good deal of ink was spilled over the futile question whether these paral- 
lels did or did not indicate identity of authorship In 1917 Wilhelm Hol- 
ler,^® to whose work allusion has already been made, undertook a com- 
prehensive investigation Though he did not think these two romances 
were by the same author,®^ still, by setting forth some 595 lines m which 
Amts, A, parallels the phraseology of Guy, A^, Dr Moller established be- 
yond all possibility of doubt the extensive indebtedness of the one poem 
to the other. I have nothing of importance to add to his results, except 
by way of interpretation, but as his dissertation is not readily available 
and as readers of the present inquiry must have a sufficient basis for 
judgment, I have excerpted certain of his examples, somewhat amplified 
them, and added, for comparative purposes, selections from the Old 
French Gut de Warewtc, from an older and better manuscript than the 
Wolfenbuttel MS used by Dr Moller For it is essential, as he observed, 
to show, first, that the text of Guy, A^, is a more or less faithful rendering 
of Gut de Warewtc, second, that m the Old French Amts e Amthm there 
is little or nothing to account for a large number of lines m the English 
version; and, finally, that these very lines in Amis and Amtloun are those 
most closely paralleling the text in Guy, A"^, The conclusion seems ines- 
capable that the author of this last romance simply followed his French 
source, whereas the author of Amts, A, whatever French text he used as 

69 Enghsche Stud^en, ix (1886), 477 ff. 

59 Moller, op at , pp. 47-105 See above, note 55, for complete title. 

Moller, p, 47 He accepted the conclusion of earlier studies as to the north-east Midland 
origin of Amis and Amtloun In his opinion, p 34, the stanzaic came from the south- 
east Midland Ihtd , p. 87. 
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the basis of his version, contiiuiously combined it with boiiowings from 
the stanzaic Guy, 

Any group of lines would do to illustrate the fust point, but 1 have 
chosen the description of Guy’s wedding feast, since tins is the longest 
continuous passage which we can later trace in Amis, A Even if the 
English versifier of Guy, A^, never saw the particular manuscript (E, 
Additional 38662) from which the French te\t is quoted, it is c\ident 
from the number of words of diiect tianslation, heie italici/ed, that this 
manuscript must have been very close to the Englishman’s soiiice Here, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the whole romance, is shown the truth 
of Professor Ewert’s observation ^‘Les poetes anglais sc soul . . con- 
tentes en premier lieu de traduire a pen pres littetalement le poeme fran- 
^ais 


SELECTION II 

Gui DE Waeewic Guy of Warwick, A^ 

Quant li ie) mes est ext venu 7533 When pc time was comcn iQ])mi\c . 15(4) 

S% grant barnage asemhU fn, Miohc scmly folk was gadred fare 15(7) 

Des dues, de cuntes e de hanins, Of eris, harouns lassc & maic, 

Qui as noeces furent somuns 
La pucelc ert nchemcht apreste, 

A grant honur Vad Gut espose ])an spoused Sir Gij hat day 15(10) 

Fair Felice, hat miri may 

Les noeces puis tenues uni, pe hrtdal hold wih gamen & gle 14(5) 

Quatre jurz grant jote funt 7540 Wih 'i^oie & gret vigour, 15(11) 

Assez 1 out des menestrers, J)er was mirhe & melody 16(10) 

And al maner mcnstracic 
per was trumpes & labour, 17(1) 

Bons arpeurs e vielurs, Fihel, cioude, & haipom, . , 

Roturs, gigurs e tympanurs Minstrels of mouhe, & mam dysoui, 

7543 17(5) 

Chevalers povres e pnsuns, 7547 

Qui i receivent riches duns, pei war zL^es for Jic nones, 16(7) 

D^or e argent a grant plenty 7550 Gold, silver & precious stones, 

Bes robes e des riches dras, & drunes nche & dere 

Al quint sunt departiz, 7553 On pe fiften day ful sare 18(7) 

Ralez sunt en lur pais. pai toke her leue for to faie, 

Ore ad Gui tut sun pleisir, 7555 pan hadde Gij, hat gcnlil kmst, 18(10) 

Quant de s’amie ad sun desir, Feliis to his wil day & ni 3 t 
Ensemble furent cinquante Fiften days wih honour 19(5) 

Plus ne durerent iur amurs Wih loie togidcr pat were 

II avint qu’en la premzre nuii, , , So it hifel pat first m^t 
Ke Gui apres sa femme jut, 7561 pat he neysed hat swete wist 
E ele un enfant de h conceut. A child hei geten y-fere. 

Ewert, op cit , i, vni 
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Short as it is, Selection II sufficiently demonstrates the general fidelity 
with which, allowing for the difficulty of translating French couplets into 
twelve-line, tail-rime stanzas, the English versifier followed the Old 
French romance Specific numbers differ, there are omissions and vari- 
ous small changes, but the essential relation is plain. No other Middle 
English manuscript, with the single exception of Sloane 1044, approaches 
the fullness with which the unique stanzaic version reports this wedding 
feast.®^ It is clear that for the author of the stanzaic Guy both his story 
and much of his phraseology were predetermined by the French Gm de 
Warewic, 

Selection III presents this same stanzaic passage, only more com- 
pletely, and also a few later lines, likewise dealing with festival occasions, 
in order to compare them with parallel passages in Amis, A. In accord- 
ance with Dr. Holler’s second requirement, however, the fact must be 
stressed that not one of these passages in Amts, A, has any significant 
verbal connection with the Anglo-Norman poem, Amts e Amilun,^^ The 
French text does, indeed, suggest occasions for the three festivals de- 
scribed in the English version, but in each instance the English author 
seems to have elaborated his description to suit himself and chiefly, it 
would seem, by direct borrowing from Guy, A^. To the description of the 
ducal feast when Amis and Amilun first came to court, the French poet 
gave just one line: “E hautement lur feste tint,” 38. To this the English 
versifier devoted twenty-four lines (61-72, 97-108), of these nine and a 
half were idenhcal with lines found in the description of Guy’s wedding 
feast. Of the second ducal feast, held after Amis’s quarrel with the Jeal- 
ous Steward, the French romancer wrote as follows: 

Un jur par aventure avint 205 
Ke li quens une feste tint, 

Par un jor de FAscension, 

La out assemble memt baron 

The only significant words common to these lines and those quoted 
below from Amis, A (lines 409-417), lines which describe the same festival 
occasion, are feste and baron To a third festival, that of the wedding of 
the supposed Amis to his love, the French romance devoted ten lines of 
description (695-705), but this passage, like the other, has again in com- 

Sloane MS 1044, ed. Zupitza, SUzungsherichte der Kats Wiener Akad der WtssensoJtafl, 
Ph.-Hist Klasse, ixxiv (1873), pp 624 ff This late fourteenth century fragment of 216 
lines devotes 24 lines (174-198) to the wedding, Caius 107 gives eight lines, 7381 ff ; Ff. 2, 
38, gives sixteen lines (7091 ff) Cf Zupitza^s editions as cited above in note 54 Copland’s 
edition {Pdaestra, cxxxix) gives eight lines (6061 ff ) to the wedding. 

Amis e Amilun, ed by E Koibing in Amis and Amiloun (Heilbronn, 1884), pp 111- 
187. All quotations from the French Amis are from this edition. 
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mon with the nine lines of the English veision (1513-21) only two words, 
those for barons and for the wedding 

Since it thus appears that for descriptions of festivals Amis^ J, owed 
little more than a hint foi each occasion to its French picilcicssoi, we 
may turn to Guy^ .4^, to observe precisely wdiat was borrowed from it for 
Amis^ A In Selection III thirty-four lines from Guy^ /!-, and thirty-eight 
lines from Amis, A, are printed m parallel columns Identical or almost 
identical lines are starred Words common to both texts aie italicized 
With two exceptions only [Amts, A, ISlO-ll, and Guy, A-, 20(3}], the 
lines from each romance are printed m their regular order and thus re- 
veal, since they are taken from diffeient sections of the two romances, 
how continuously the parallels follow each other, parallels, it should be 
noted, which in almost every instance consist, not of single lines, but of 
groups of two, three or more lines. It is Ihe contimniy of these successive 
groups of parallel passages which eliminates the possibility of considering 
them merely conventional similarities. They can be accounted for only 
as direct and specific textual borrowings 

In order to illustrate not only the continuous borrowing in Amis, A, 
from Guy, A^, but also to establish the hitherto unnoted fact that these 
borrowings must also have appeared in the original version of the English 
romance of Amis and Amiloun, and not merely in the Auchinleck copy, 
I have given for the test lines quoted from Amis, A, the variants from the 
three other known English manuscripts, i.e , from (S), the late fourteenth 
century manuscript, Egerton 2862, and the two fifteenth century texts, 
(H), Harleian 2386 and (D), Douce 325. In his edition of the poem for the 
Early English Text Society Professor Leach*"® has indicated the relations 
of these manuscripts to each other wdth scrupulous care, he has agreed 
with Kolbmg that all four texts, though independent of each other, ulti- 
mately derive from the same English redaction (Z). The variants for the 
lines quoted in Selection III, here reproduced by Professor Leach’s kind 
permission, like the variants for the text as a whole, illustrate the truth 
of his own observation (p. xcv, n.), that ^‘not one instance occurs in which 
SD or DH preserves a really significant unique leading.” Though no ref- 
erence is made, even in this recent edition, to Dr. Holler’s work, the 
variants for our selected lines, or for that matter for any of the hundreds 
of lines listed by the latter, offer the best possible proof that the lines 
imitated from the stanzaic Guy must have appeared in the original Eng- 
lish version of Amis and Amiloun, Despite the multitude of small dif- 

Arms and Amiloun, ed by MacEdward Leach, EETS 203 (1937). Leach, pp xciv- 
xcvii, found that MSS SD, both derived from a common ancestor, preserve a common read- 
ing m 179 instances, MSS AH in 140 instances These last two manuscripts seem to have 
been independently derived from Z, the lost original of all four English texts Leach’s con- 
clusions were essentially in accord with those of Kolbing in his edition of the poem, p. xii. 
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ferences in wording and older between the four English texts of this 
romance, they make no essential change, in the imitative lines, of mean- 
mg or of the phrases or the actual rime patterns found in Guy, ^2 Except 
for a very rare chance omission in one or two of the manuscripts of Amts, 
the imitative lines appear in all the texts. No matter how many of these 
lines be dismissed singly as inevitable recurrences in a poem having a 
highly conventionalized phraseology and verse form, these successive 
groups of lines i elated to Guy, A'^, by sequences of linked phrases and 
linked rimes, remain absolutely unparalleled Beyond question, on the 
evidence of the Amis manuscripts, all these riming sequences were in- 
corporated in the original English version of this romance 


SELECTION III 


Guy of Warwick, A} 
st 15 

peri Rouhaud as swipe dede sende (1) 

After lordinges fer &: hende 

pat pns wel told in tour, 

^Wtp mirpe michel anour (6) 

^Miche semly folk was gadred pare 
*Of erls, harouns lasse mare, 

*6^ leuedts bri^t m hour 

pan spoused sir Gij pat day 
Fair Felice, pat miri may, 

, Wtp tote & gret vigour. 

St 16 

When he hadde spoused pat swete wist 

( 1 ) 

(Cf St 55(1) below) 

I 

I 

(Cf St 17(12) below) 
pe feste lasted a fourtenmst, 

Wip erl, haroun, & mam a km 5! (4) 
(Cf. st. 17(6) below) 
per was mtrpe melody, (10) 

f^And al manor memtracte 


Amis and Amiloun®" 
st 6 

(A duk was) lord of pat lond, 62 
(Prys m tou)n & tour, 

(Frely he let) sende his sonde, 

‘ {After erles, barouns), fre & bond, 
’^{And ladies brys)t tn hour; . , 

A{Wip myrik and g)ret honour 72 
(Cf. 11 415-17 below) 

st 124 

& seppen wtp tote opon a day 1510 
He spoused Belisent, pat may 

st 125 

. When he hadde spoused pat flour 1515 
st 9 

pat rtche douke his fest gan hold 97 
Wtp erles wip barouns bold, 

3e may listen hpe, 

Fourtenmst, as me was told, 

Wip erles & wip barouns bold, 

^To glad pe bernes bltpe; 

"^per was mtrpe melody 
al matter of menstracte 


Leach reproduces MS S to line 98, and MS A from there on Despite then fragmentary 
condition, lines 62-72 are heie given from the A text with lost words supplied in parenthesis 
from S With the exception of ime 101, all the rest is the same as in Leaches edition To his 
variants I have added, for the sake of emphatic comparison, brief references to Guy, AK 
In order to indicate the relationship of stanzas m the two romances, I have supphed stana 
numbers for Amis* 
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st 17 

^Eer craftes for to ktpe , . . 

( 3 ) 

glad po bernes blipe . . 

( 6 ) 

"^As 5e may list dr lipe 

(12) 

St 18 

^On pefifkn day ful sare 

( 7 ) 


*pat toke her leue for to fare^ 
dr ponked hem her gode dede 
St 55 

So it bifel }>al riche Soudan 
Made a fest of mam a man, 
pe pridde day of pat fest 
pat was so riche & so honest 
(Cf St 15(7-9) above) 


St 189 

Al pe folk in pat cite was, (1) 

& michelj more dr las, 

St 270 

Blipete^erepelnghsmenichon. . (1) 
pai toke sir Gij pat tide, (3) 

dr ladde him to Winchester toun 
*Wip wel fair processtoun 
Ouer al h tch a side . . . 

No lenger he nold abide (11) 

(cf St 15 (6) above) 

’^As prince proude in pride 20 (3) 


*Eer crafies for to hpe. 105 


"^Opon pe fiflcnday fid sure 106 

"^pai token her leue forto fare 
. dr ponked him mam a sipe 
St 35 

' in a time, as we tel in gest, 409 
pe riche douke letc make a fest . 
per was mam a gen til gest 412 
^ Wip mete & drink ful ones! . . 
"^Miche semly folk teas samned pare,ilS 
"^Erls, barouns, lasse & mare, 

. dr leuedis proude in pride 

St 113 

AUe pe iordmges pat per were 1369 
"^Litel 6^ michcl, lasse dr mare 

Ful glad pai were pat tide . . . 

For noping pai nold abide; 1374 
Pai com osaines him out of toun 
"^Wip 2 ^ fair processioun^^ 

Semliche hi ich a side 

Anon Pai ladde him to pe tour 1378 
^Wip loie dr ful michel honour, 
prince proude in pride 


MS VARIANTS FOR AMIS AND AMILOUN 
62, douty duke D. was lorde off H wonyd in SD. 

63 And prins of H. towne & tour H. town D toun and toure S, Cf Guy, 15(3) 

64 Frely. For D sender om S, sonde* honde S 

65. erle baroun H, erles om, D. 

66. boure SDH. 

72 merpe&moche H, and: of S. gret* grete S. Cf also Amis, 1379, Guy, 15(6). 
1510 And afterward vppon a day SD Cf. Guy, 15(9, 11). 

Of particular interest for this toun' processtoun couplet is Zielke’s list in his edition 
of Orfeo (Breslau, 1890, p 16) of similar instances in seven romances But only the stanzaic 
Guy and Amis alike combine in one stan 2 sa this familiar couplet with three other lines of 
similar context and the same rime words, tide, side, pride, ahtde,Wt could hardly ask a more 
convincing illustration of textual borrowing, or one that more clearly emphasizes the dif- 
ference between specific borrowing and the mere recurrence of a conventional couplet. 
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1511. feire may S Cf Guy, 15(11) 

1515 The stanza containing this line is omitted in SD Cf Guy, 16(1) 

97 pat* pe SDH Cf Guy, 53(1), pat nche 

98 Wip Of SDH wip of S, om. DH. 

100 A fourtenyst SH me was men DS, men me H 

101 The A scribe in obvious error repeats here line 98 With meet and drynke, 
meryst on mold S meryst. & myrth D meryestH on ynH 

102 gestes S, barouns D pere pay were ail blythe H Cf Guy, 17(6) 

103 mirpe &. gamen and biee with melody S, game & HD Cf Guy 16(10) 

104 & Off D, Of H, With S of om DH mynstralycy SDH Cf Guy, 16(11)* 

105 craftes gestys H kipe kepe D Cf Guy, st 17 (3) 

106 Opon Tyl SDH fystene S, xv D, sexte H Cf Guy, 18 (7) 

107 her om SDH. forto and wolde D 

108 pankyd SHD Cf Guy, 18 (9). a om SHD. 

409 So om SH, AndD Cf. Gwy, 53 (1) a pat DH tel rede SD, talkyn H* 
ieste D Cf Guy, 18 (12), 279 (3), In gest also we rede. 

410 held S, made D, ded make H 

412 This line stands after 413 in SDH. And ther D a gen til a ryche SDH. 

413. pel were honest D Witp metes & drynkes of gret honest H 

415 Mony fressh folk S; Moche folk DH Cf Guy, 15 (7). were com S, were 
semed DH. 

416 Of erls SH, with erles D 

417 And ladies D S omits this line. Cf Guy, 20 (5), As prince proude in pride. 

1369 And all D, Cf Guy, 189 (1) lordes S were SD. 

1370 Sc om S lesse D. mere S. 

1371 Ful . . . were* Thanked god SD Cf Guy, 270 (1). 

1374 No lenger wil (wold D) he abyde SD 

1375 pey ledde (lad D) him into pe toun SD 

1377 And went (And song S) by euery syde SD. Cf Guy, 270 (6) bi iche a side 

1378 And after had him into the toure D, And swip pei lad him into pe tour S 
1379, & ful michel & grete S, and moche D. Cf Guy, 15 (6) 

1380 As lord and princes (prynces) in prede SD. Cf Guy, 20 (5). 

Even on the basis of the thirty-eight lines quoted above, the essential 
fact is apparent that a substantial number of lines from the stanzaic Guy 
reappear in Amis, A. Their number, order, grouping, make it impossible 
to ascribe them to anything but direct textual borrowing. Groups of two 
to three lines from the same stanza (st. 15) in Guy, A^, are found in three 
stanzas of Amis (st. 6, 35, 124), groups of lines from 16-18, successive 
stanzas in Guy, A% are united to form one stanza (st. 9) in Amts, A ; lines 
from two related stanzas in Guy, A^ (st 189, 270) again form one stanza 
(st. 113) in Amis. The fourteen starred lines are practically identical in 
the two texts,®® and all fourteen occur in borrowed groups of lines that have 
6® In Holler’s complete list of parallels, seventy-two lines are either wholly identical or 
differ at most in one or two words 
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the same rimes, the same phrasal patterns, as those found in Guy^ /l^. In 
all there are seventeen of these stanzas in Afrns^ A, that arc thus linked to 
Guy^ A% by groups of three^four^ or even five lines Oiii thirty-eight lines, 
like hundreds of others indicated by Dr Moller, appear, except for a very 
few accidental omissions, in all the manuscripts, and must, therefore, 
have been in the original English version It is certain that the Auchm- 
leck MS could not itself have been that original, for the scribe’s eriois 
in repeating line 98 for line 101 and in transposing lines 412 and 413, do 
not occur elsewhere All other manuscripts, moreover, have one whole 
stanza (st. 174, lines 2113-2124) which is omitted in Amis, A But it is 
equally certain that this Auchinleck text is, of all those containing the 
English romance, the nearest to what we must now iccognize as the chief 
supplementary source of that romance The agreements with Guy, A^, 
range from simple verbal identities, even in spelling,'^^ to the sjiecial cor- 

The seventeen stanzas may be grouped as follows 
A. Stanzas having the same three rimes 

tour, anour, hour — Guy, A^, st 15, Amts, 11 63 E 
kijie, bli!?e, lij?e — Guy, A% st 17, Amts, 11 99 ff 
honour, tour, flour — Guy, A\ st 19, Amts, 11 463 ff 
pride, ride, hide — Guy, A^, st 20, Amis, 11 495 Same order 
com, biforn, born — Guy, A^, st 164, Amts, 11 1431 fT Same order 
born, -lorn, biforn — Guy, A^, st 22, Amis, 11 2137 ff 
man-kmne, blinne, winne — Guy, A^, st 6, Amts, 11 2250 ff 
B. Stanzas having the same four rimes 

osain, sam, fayn, tvam — Guy,A^,st 9,Amts,ll 121 ff Same order 
wist, fourtennist, knist, brist — Guy, A^, st 16, Amts, 11 433 ff 
fong, hong, wrong, strong — Guy, A^, st 111, Amis, 11 879 ff, 
alon, “gon, anon, mon — Guy, A^, st 23, Amis, 11 1753 ff 
day, way, jurne, se — Guy, A^, st 32, Amts, 11 962 ff 
mode, wode, ablode, stode — Guy, A% st 97, Amis, 11 1311 ff. 

C Stanzas havmg the same combinations of different rimes 

fare, sare, care, sare, mode — Guy, A% st 34; Amts, 11 253 ff 

stiUe, lUe, wille, spille, don — Guy, A^, st 27, Amts, 11 637 ff Same order 

tide, toun, processioun, side — Guy, A% si 270, Amis, 11 1372 ff Same order 

dnng, wil7-outen lesing, ful mende — Guy,A% st 281, Amts, 11 2191 ff. Same 

order. 

^ Of the thirty-eight lines here quoted from Amis, A, only two lines are omitted in any 
other manuscript S omits line 417, SD omit the whole stanza in which line 1515 appears 
Cf Leach, p xevi ‘‘A omits a stanza at line 2113 which is present in 7’^ (i e , the souice 
of H and SD). 

The rimes in the lines quoted from Amts, A, are kept intact in ail the manuscripts 
except in two cases of obvious scribal erroi 64, AHD have sonde, S has wrongly honde; 
105, AHS have kil?e, D has wrongly kepe Against the other three manuscripts Amts, A, 
agrees with Guy, A^, m the following mstances 97, )?at A, })e SDH, 103, m3x}3e & melody A, 
gamen and biee S, game & HD, 104, menstracie A, m3mstralcy SDH; 107, her A, om 
SDH; 10$, ]?onked A, l?ankyd SDH; 415, Miche A, Mony S, Moche DH, 409, So A, om, 
SH, And D. 
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respondences of such whole groups of lines as those in Amis^ Aj lines 102-- 
107 and 415-417. No other text is consistently so close to the stanzaic 
Guy^^ and this is precisely what we should expect if Amis^ A, was the 
first, and so, presumably, the closest copy of the original English ver- 
sion In the nature of things it can hardly have been anything else, for 
the original cannot have been composed until the stanzaic Guy was com- 
plete, and the stanzaic Gwy, with its sequel Reinbroun, unless the evidence 
altogether deceives us, was specifically made for the Auchinleck MS All 
three romances would seem, theiefore, to have been composed and copied 
almost contemporaneously, although it is certain that Guy^ ^4^, preceded 
both Reinbroun and Amts and Amiloun 

In objection to this conclusion concerning the origin of the three Eng- 
lish romances, certain issues might be raised Though it must be granted 
that the author oiAmis borrowed largely from the stanzaic Guy, is it not 
possible to suppose that another copy of Guy, A^^, was in circulation and 
that the Amts author, wherever he was, simply made use of it^ Is it pos- 
sible to think that the original Amts was composed for the Auchinleck 
MS and yet was faultily copied in it? 

Such queries would rest, I believe, on questionable assumptions Apart 
from the reasons already given for the probably genuine uniqueness of 
the stanzaic Guy, we must again remember the unlikelihood, outside Lon- 
don itself, of such quick circulation of English texts (and we are here, for- 
tunately, considering, not possible oral versions, but only texts and 
textual borrowings) as would be indicated by the almost simultaneous 
borrowing from the stanzaic Guy if the translators of both Reinbroun and 
Amts were in different places Ail three poems, it must be remembered, 
seem to have been composed within the years 1300-1330 If the authors 
of the last two romances, or as we might add for good measure, the au- 
thor of the Auchinleck version of the Short Metrical Chronicle, who bor- 
rowed extensively from the Auchinleck version of Rtchard Cosur de 
Lton,^^ if these men did not work in the same place, then we must assume 

In a few very minor mstances in our thirty-eight lines other manuscripts of Amis agree, 
though in always different groupings, even more closely with Guy, A^, than does Amis, A 
Cf Amts, 98, wil? barouns A, wij? om DH, Guy, st 16(4), wi|? om / Amts, 416, Erls A, Of 
erls SH, Guy, st 15(8), Of erls, Amts, 1374, For noting ]?ai nold abide A, No lenger wil 
(wold D) he abyde SD, Guy, st 270 (11) No lenger he nold abide 
75 Cf Zettl’s edition of the Chronicle (see note 20, above), pp xcv-xcvii. The highly in- 
dependent author of the Auchinleck version added all told, accordmg to Zettl, p cxxxii, 
about 1500 Imes to the origmal text of the Chromcle One of these additions, concerned with 
a local London legend, is of particular interest See below, note 92 
It has seemed madvisable, within the necessary limits of one article, to attempt further 
illustration of the mter-relations of the Auchinleck texts It is a subject that invites co- 
operative study 
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such a rapid, early, and wide-spread circulation of English texts as in it- 
self constitutes a strong improbability. 

The free and easy copying apparent in the Auchinleck Amis certainly 
calls for comment. As Professor Leach has observed, this text omits a 
stanza, has thirty-seven unique lines, and a large number of small vari- 
ant readings, in this, as in each of the three other extant texts of Amis, ^^mi- 
nor differences in wording and order meet the eye on almost every line ’’ 
In other words, all the Amis texts reveal the same freedom m transcribing 
the original, and each one may be considered a typical instance, though 
it was written at a different time and place from each of the others, of the 
little insistence there was anywhere on the accurate copying of secular 
English texts The particular habits of the a-scribe, who was certainly the 
busiest of the five employed on the Auchinleck MS, have never been stud- 
ied comparatively, apart from linguistic considerations, although, as was 
suggested more than thirty years ago, it is an urgent desideratum As 
revealed, however, by the Amis text alone, he is shown, like other copy- 
ists described by Professor Chambers in connection with manuscripts of 
Piers Plowmanf’^ to have been always quick to relieve the boredom of 
exact copying by small substitutions — which did not affect the meaning 
of his original. In the very number and ease of his substitutions, there is 
a quality of compositional freedom which in itself suggests habits not 
only of the hack scribe but of the hack author as well In the work-a-day 
milieu which we are envisaging as the place of origin for the Auchinleck 
MS, there can have been no hard and fast distinction drawn between the 
obscure men who translated and composed, and those who copied such 
texts as these. We need not identify this a-scribe who copied the stanzaic 
Guy with the actual author of Amis, although, as remarked above, this 
has been done, but we can maintain that even if he had composed the 
original text of Amis, it is entirely unjustifiable to suppose that he, any 
more than any one of the later scribes concerned with the romance, would 
have felt any obligation to copy it with exactitude. Indeed, if he were the 
author, he might have felt even more free to change his copy as he went 
along. But whether he was the translator-author of Amis or merely the 
copyist of a text made by some other obscure Englishman like himself, it 
must be urged that the a-man’s free or faulty copying of Amis, which- 

See above, note 20 

it W. Chambers and J H. Grattan, “The Text of Piers Plowman,” MLR, xxvi (1931), 
15, make the following illummatmg remarks “There were mstitutions where consistent 
accuracy in transcription was demanded. But there were also, quite clearly, transcribers 
of English manuscripts in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who relieved the monotony 
of their work by constantly allowing themselves to make small substitutions of words and 
phrases, without altering the meaning . . . Scribes were addicted to the substitution of 
similars ” 
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ever way one chooses to regard it, proves nothing at all. The ancient 
scribal tradition of exact copying survives in many grave and costly 
manuscripts that were deemed truly important by the later Middle Ages; 
for lesser manuscripts, and especially for secular texts written in the 
vernacular, there seems to have been no such restraining influence. If 
all through the fourteenth century even the most important English au- 
thors, such as Chaucer and Gower, could take the apologetic tone which 
they did take over the matter of composing in English,^® how much less 
seriously must the scribes in general have taken the business of tran- 
scribing m this still, so-little regarded English ! Time has made us rever- 
ential about all medieval texts, but there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that in the Middle Ages any text of its vernacular popular 
poetry was regarded as sacrosanct, not even those religious texts that, in 
England, were most devoutly intended for the instruction and edification 
of the layman. Though the fact has been all too little emphasized, every 
cultural and psychological element of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury m England that is now known to us should forbid us to assume that 
any scribe of the period, no matter how professional, no matter what the 
origin of the secular text he was given to transcribe, would have copied 
with scrupulous accuracy or regarded its English verse with entire seri- 
ousness. He would have been more apt to treat it as the well-cursed Adam 
Scriveyn, some fifty or sixty years later, was to treat even Chaucer^s own 
transcendent poem, Troilus and CHseyde, with characteristic “negligence 
and rape.’^ 

Our observations of the four romances here considered, the couplet 
and the stanzaic versions of Guy of Warwick^ the sequel, Reinhrouny and 
Amis and Amtloun, as found in the Auchinleck MS, and of the Chroniclers 
use of Richard Occur de Lion, lead to certam conclusions which are at odds 
with a good many previous theories. For one thing it becomes impossible 
to suppose that minstrels and their oral versions had anything to do 
with any one of the four English romances, or with the Chronicle. The 

For a good illustration of what a contemporary scribe could do in the way of twice 
copying the same passage from the same source {Manuel des Fechiez), see C Laird, A 
Fourteenth Century Scribe,’’ MLN, LV (1940), 601 

In his study of “Thomas Hoccleve, Scribe,” H C Schulz, Speculum, xn (1937), 71-91, 
shows that, as scribe, Hoccleve wrote both court and book hands, and that, in copying his 
own work some twenty years after its composition, he exposed his text “not only to the 
common errors of a copyist, but also to the legitimate substitution of words, and to other 
errors incidental to the suspension of scribal disciplme ” This specific instance of what hap- 
pened when author and scribe were identical has pertmence for the study of the Auchinleck 
text of Amts, at least for those who contmue to accept the identification of its author and 
scribe Of interest, too, are Dr Schulz’s brief comments (p 72) on monastic and commercial 
scriptoria. Cf . the references to Enghsh in the Chaucer Concordance* 
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texts are seli-explanatory and predicate written texts alone Only the 
circumstance that the first four have never been observed as a gioup 
has prevented the lealization of their textual relationshi]) and its sig- 
nificance The unique separation of Guy of Warwick into thiee separate 
romances indicates, as clearly as anything could, a deliberate intention 
and purpose which can only be ascribed to the man responsible for mak- 
ing the manuscript, its supervising director, or, as we should say, its edi- 
tor. His control of the content put into these romances and of the versi- 
fiers who composed them, is as plain as the single format he imposed on 
the five men who transcribed the book That the ^^authors,’’ the transla- 
tors and versifiers, worked m some sort of unison, at approximately the 
same time and place, is shown by the use they made of each other’s texts, 
by the dependence of the stanzaic Guy upon the couplet Guy, by the 
dependence of both Retnbroun and Amts and Amiloun upon this same 
stanzaic Guy, by the Chroniclers use of Richard, In days when there can 
have been very little circulation of English texts, such mtermfluence be- 
tween the texts, must indicate that the ^ ^authors” were in association 
with each other. No less than the scribes who copied these romances, the 
English authors likewise evidently worked m group association. And that 
association, since the volume itself was so largely written by London 
scribes, would most naturally have been in a London bookshop 

This conclusion clashes also, it must be admitted, with certain previ- 
ous studies based solely on linguistic evidence. Though it has long been 
agreed that all four lomances, to speak of them alone, are in the Mid- 
land dialect, it has been suggested that the couplet Guy came from South 
Warwickshire, also from the South-East;^® that the stanzaic Guy came 
from a slightly more northern region,®^ Reinbroun from a region some- 
what more to the North-West;®^ Amis from the North-East A vehe- 
ment attempt has been made to claim all three of the tail-rime romances 
for East Anglia,®^ an attempt which has been vigorously disputed.®® Even 

A. Brandi, MtUelengl Lit , 1100-1500, m Paul’s Grundnss der germamschen PMlologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), ii, Abt i, p 636, suggested a south-west Midland origin for the couplet 
version of Guy, possibly South-Warwickshire MoUer, op. cit , pp 10-21, believed the author 
came from south-eastern England in the neighborhood of Kent 

Oscar Wilda, Vher die orthche Verbretiung der zwolfzeihgen Schweifreimstrophe in Eng- 
land (Breslau, 1887), 46-55, suggested Essex for the home of the author of the stanzaic 
version Holier, pp 22-35, felt assured of the more southern origin of the couplet version 

Holler, pp 36-47 “mochte ich den Reinbrun etwas sudlicher (bezw sudwestlicher als 
{Guy, A^) verlegen” (p 46) 

Kolbmg, Amis and Amiloun, pp, xxiv-xxxiii, Leach in his edition (Preface) accepted 
Kolbmg’s results. 

Trounce, Medium Aemm, n, 45 “The vocabulary of Amis proves Norfolk beyond a 
doubt ” “The close relationship of Guy and Amis to each other gives iirefragable support to 
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if there were agreement about these more specific allocations, as most 
certainly there is not, it must be emphasized that not one of the linguistic 
studies just cited has given any consideration to the scribes who copied 
these texts, moreover, not one has admitted, as is only too generally true 
in dialect studies, that after all speech habits do trawl with a man; he does 
not lose his provincialisms at the moment he changes his environment. 
Some of the men who composed the originals from which these four 
poems were copied may, indeed, have come from the regions to which 
they have been assigned, but if we admit, for the sake of argument, that 
their poems were actually composed in those regions, into what baffling 
difficulties and problems are we plunged^ How are we to account for 
Reinbroun which exists only by virtue of passages omitted in the stanzaic 
Guy"^ The contents of these two unique versions prove beyond question 
that the original authors worked in some sort of conjunction with each 
other If the author of Amis lived exclusively m Norfolk, just how, we 
must ask, did he get immediate access to the stanzaic Guy that was so 
palpably designed for the Auchinleck MS, or just why, granting that he 
did get access to it, should his own original Amis and Amiloun, replete 
with borrowings from Guy, A^, return so promptly, so unerringly, to the 
very shop in which that poem had been produced, there to be copied by 
the same scribe and in the same book as Guy, A^, itself? Or why, if the 
stanzaic Guy originated in East Anglia, was there such perfect dove-tail- 
ing with the couplet version of Guy, supposedly produced in South War- 
wickshire or in the South-East? These and other questions will occur to 
any one who attempts to reconcile the self-revealing evidence of these 
texts as to their actual relationship with the theory of completely differ- 
ent origins in different places. If, however, we accept, as there seems such 
good reason for doing, this linked nucleus of popular English romances as 
indicative of the nature of their immediate origin, we are provided with 
an explanation which resolves the problems of relationship and language 
For Midland London, as is universally admitted, was the meeting place 
of many languages, many dialects, it had its established booksellers and 
their shops, shops in which might be found some small working collection 
of texts not only for sale, but for copying purposes London was the 

East Anglia as the locality for both of them ” ^We may claim Suffolk for Guy, as Norfolk 
for Amis, or, at any rate, East Anglia for both of them^’ (p 49) ^^Re%7ibroun is plainly con- 
nected with Guy in matter and style, but is rather more South-eastern (so also Moller), — 
Suffolk towards Esses ” But cf Holler’s own words as quoted m note 82 above 

George Taylor, “Notes on Athelston,” Leeds Studies m English, iv (1935), 47-57 He 
remarks: “The stanzaic Guy, Amts, and Horn Chide swg’poit one another in their non-East 
Anglian ongm, one cannot agree that the fountain head of the style’ does belong ^beyond 
any doubt to East Anglia’ ” 

No question seems to have been raised as to the collection of English texts which the 
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chief center of the book trade in England and to it, then as now, writers 
of all sorts, must have been drawn. In these four romances we see such 
men at work, men of diverse local origins, but here united with each other 
in the entirely realistic business of manufacturing popular romance for 
sale, of creating some newe thinges, some new tales, from old. 

We shall never, in all probability, know the names of the Master of the 
bookshop or of the workmen, the translators, the scribes, the illuminator, 
who produced the Auchinleck MS, but it is something, nevertheless, to 
have these obscure yet enterprising English bookmen defined for us as a 
group. They were ‘‘publishing” one of the first really important collec- 
tions of Middle English verse ; they were helping, however unconsciously 
and carelessly, to establish English verse forms and the language itself 
as having a rightful domain In the very scope and variety of the Auchm- 
leck texts, we discern something about the alert and practical intelligence 
of the compiler, the editor, who may well have been the Master of the 
shop. How up-to-date he was, how much approximately new material 
he included in the volume, can be judged, not only from the romances,®^ 
but from the two poems on the j’ust-ended reign of Edward II, from the 
Chronicle with its allusion to the young Edward III,^® and by the fact 
that of all the forty-odd still extant poems in the volume, only eight are 
now known in texts which are thought to antedate the Auchinleck MS.®^ 
Though many others may, indeed, have existed, still the element of new- 


compilers of the Auchinleck MS must have had before them Though we may well suppose 
that a patron might buy or order such a book as the Auchinleck MS as a smgle book of 
English verse, the necessary antecedent collection of English originals can best be accounted 
for as having belonged to some bookseller who made a business of collecting such texts, 
perhaps for his mmstrel clients, or of himself producmg those English texts that were still 
so little valued by the erudite or the wealthy 
8^ On the modermty, for their own times, of the medieval romances, cf. D Everett, 
‘The English Medieval Romances,’^ Essays and Studtes, xv (1929), 103. “The romances 
were popular because, unlike so much of the Latin literature known to medieval readers, 
they were up-to-date in their ideas and properties Cf Sir Walter Raleigh, Romance 
(London, 1916), 25 “The note of this romance literature is that it was actual, modern, 
realistic at a time when classical literature had become a remote convention of bookish 
culture,’' 

Only four extant manuscripts containing English romances antedate the Auchmieck 
MS They are Cambridge Umversity Library, Gg 4 27 2{K%ngEorn^FlorisandBlaunche- 
Cotton Vitellius D III {Flons and Blaunchejiur) , Harley 2253 {K^ng Horn), Laud 
Miscellany 108 {King Horn, Havelok). 

On the King^s Breahng Magna Carta, On the Eml Times of Edward IT; Short Metrical 
Chronicle For the first two, see above, not 42, for the last, see notes 21, 22, 86 

The eight Auchinleck poems for which earlier English texts exist are the following. 
St Margaret, Si Katherine, Body and Soul, Earromng of Hell, Floris and Blauncheflur, Our 
Lady*s Fsalter, The Thrush and the Nightingale, The Sayings of SL Bernard Cf Carr, op cit , 
II, 152, n 1 
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ness in the book is attested not only by its contemporary poems of satire 
and complaint, but by the evidence given above showing that some new 
versions of old stories were made for this very manuscript, and by its 
inclusion, in the Ktng of Tars,^^ of a text that cannot possibly antedate 
1300 and may be one or two decades later The element of local pride and 
interest in this presumably London-made book is also apparent, for two 
of the longest topographical passages in the whole volume deal with Lon- 
don and its environs The Auchinleck Beves of Hamioun, in a passage un- 
known to the French versions, tells, with many incidental allusions to 
the Thames, to Westminster, to Tower Street, to Charing, to Chepe, to 
London Gate, to London Stone, to Bow Street, etc., of a great battle in 
the streets of London, the Auchinleck version of the S/ior^ Metrical 
Chronicle alone contains a long account of the consecrating of West- 
minster by no less a person than St, Peter himself Such passages must 
have enhanced, for London readers, the interest of the book For us they 
emphasize other evidence as to its probable place of origin. 

Although m this initial attempt to consider the Auchinleck MS as a 
whole, it has only been possible in a few ways to suggest what a mine of 
unquarried information lies hidden within its leaves, it should, neverthe- 
less, be possible for English-speaking people to take new pride in the 
venerable volume. For it shows us that more than one hundred and thirty 
years before Caxton^s Sign of the Red Pale, there must have been m 
England, and probably in medieval London itself, a bookshop where, for 
English laymen, texts of many kinds were newly copied, and some newly 
translated into English. Between the two shops there was only one great 
difference; in Caxton’s — for the weal or the woe of the world — books were 

no longer manu-scriph, _ __ 

^ Laura Hibbard Loomis 

Wellesley College 

See above, note 49 In Speculum^ xvi (1941), p. 414, Dr Homstein remarks “Within 
perhaps less than two decades after Ghazan’s death (1304), a miracle story of this great 
khan. . . . had found its way into the Auchinleck MS 

Beves of Hamtoun, ed. E Kolbmg, EETES 46, 48, 65 (1894), Imes 4287-4538 Apropos 
of this passage Kolbing remarked (Introd , p xxxvu), “The last of the Enghsh poet^s ad- 
ditions deals with Beves’s and his sons^ heroic resistance agamst the inhabitants of London 
Here the Enghsh author shows that he has a pretty exact knowledge of the topography 
of London.” As this episode appears m all the Middle English manuscripts of Beves, it 
must have belonged to the origmal English version. The Auchinleck is the oldest of all 
survivmg copies. 

Anonymous Short English Metrical Chronicle, ed Zettl. op ctt , pp Ixviii, 72-75 This 
k only one of the many unique and important additions to the original text which were 
made by the author of the Auchinleck version As Zettl has pomted out in his fine edition 
of the Chronicle (p. xlvii, xlis, ii, etc ), this redactor was a writer of special enterprise and 
independence. His use of the Auchinleck version of Richard Coeur de Lion (cf . note 75 above) 
would suggest that he wrote within the same milieu that produced the volume itself. 
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FIVE NEW GRETHAM SERMONS AND THE 
MIDDLE ENGLISH MIRRUR 

A mong the treasures in the Henry E Huntington Libiary is a copy 
^ of Robert de Gretham’s Le fmrotr^ ou les evangiles des domnees^ 
which has some importance for the Anglo-Norman original, and more for 
the relationship of the Mtrotr to the Middle English translation, known 
as the Mirrur The manuscript (now HM 903) has been known for some 
time,^ but it was not listed by Vising or Russell^ nor employed by Miss 
Aitken in her extracts from the Miroir^ It is bound with a copy of the 
Manuel des Pechtez, so that it occupies folios 68-205 of the present manu- 
script book. The copy is fiagmentary at the beginning and accordingly 
was misbound, with a rubric and an illumination at the top of what ap- 
peared to be the first folio; the proper sequence of folios is 140-205, 68- 
139. The poem thus begins, 

Car lui riche est aysetz foil 140a, col. 1 

Et lui pouer est mesaisetz 
Et deus dist qe lui ouerer 
Est digne d auer lour lower 

This passage was not printed and numbered by Miss Aitken, but by using 
the description of her W^, it would appear that the present manuscript 
begins about line 577 ^ Since the manuscript is written 35-44 lines to the 
column, there probably are four folios missing In addition, what should 
have been folio 206 has been cut away, leaving remnants of the illumi- 
nated initials. A check of the lines suggests that one folio only has been 

^ F'lrst Report of the Royal Commission on Eistoncal Manuscripts (London, 1874), p 45b, 
William H Robinson, Catalogue Number 12 (London, 1925), No 384, Seymour de Ricci, 
Census of the Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (New 
York, 1935), i, 77; MLN, lv (1940), 601-603 Stanford Studies in Language and Literature 
(1941), pp 109-110 Doubtless there is a description in E J Le Manuel des Pichis^ 

Uude de htUrature anglo-normande {xiii^ siecle) (Pans, 1940), a work of which few copies 
escaped occupied France 

® Johan Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, Language and Literature Series 
(London, 1923), Josiah Cox Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England, 
Special Supplement No 3 to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (London, 
New York, Toronto, 1936). 

^ Marion Y. H Aitken, Etude sur le miroir ou les ivangiles des domnBes de Robert de Gret- 
ham, suivie d^ extraits inidits (Pans, 1922) For bnefer extracts see Romania, xv (1886), 298; 
xxxn (1903), 29, xm (1913), 145; Z r Fk,i (1877), 543. 

^ Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, mx, 220. 
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lost at this point, folio 205 breaks off in Pentecost, and folio 68 takes up 
m Trinity, apparently near the beginning In addition, at least one pas- 
sage has been omitted Thus HM 903 seems to lack the following passages : 
about 576 lines at the opening of the Prologue, some 170 lines from Pente- 
cost and Trinity, beginning a little past line 9000, and lines 15663-15968, 
lost for non-mechanical reasons from the sermon for the sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity.^ In all, a little more than 1000 lines are lacking In spite of 
these lacunae, HM 903 contains nearly 22,000 lines, some 3500 lines more 
than the “complete’’ manuscripts which Miss Aitken numbers to 18,491 
lines This difference is accounted for by five additional sermons in HM 
903, which total about 4600 lines They will be considered below 

The manuscript is probably related to the older copy at Wollaton Hall 
(Miss Aitken’s W^) and to Cambridge University Gg I. 1 (Miss Aitken’s 
U) In construction of the manuscript tree for Gretham, major reliance 
has been placed upon errors in variants,® the correspondences of these er- 
rors with readings in HM 903 may be tabulated thus:^ 

® This passage is printed by Miss Aitken The correspondences of HM 903 with the printed 
extracts is as follows 


Atken (Imes) 

HM 

903 

(folios) 


1-470 

(wantmg) 





993-1076 

142b, 

col 

1 

to 

143a, 

col 

1 

1539-1584 

154b, 

col 

2 

to 

155a, 

col 

1 

3360-3445 

170a, 

col 

2 

to 

170b, 

col 

2 

4340-4429 

176a, 

col 

2 

to 

176b, 

col 

2 

5084-5231 

180b, 

col 

2 

to 

iSlb, 

col 

1 

5733-5805 

184b, 

col 

1 

to 

185a, 

col 

1 

5935-5978 

185b, 

col 

2 

to 

186a, 

col 

1 

6463-6580 

189a, 

col 

1 

to 

189b, 

col 

2 

8134-8249 

198a, 

col 

1 

to 

198b, 

col 

2 

10622-10763 

74b, 

col 

1 

to 

75b, 

col 

2 

11368-11791 

79b, 

col 

2 

to 

82b, 

col 

1 

12530-12661 

87a, 

col 

2 

to 

88a, 

col 

1 

13806-13871 

95a, 

col 

1 

to 

95b, 

col 

1 

15431-15610 

104b, 

col 

2 

to 

105b, 

col 

2 

15619-16114 

105b, 

col 

2 

to 

107a, 

col 

1 

16291-16442 

108a, 

col 

1 

to 

108b, 

col 

2 

17325-17370 

li4a, 

col 

1 

to 

114a, 

col 

2 

17485-17604 

117b, 

col 

2 

to 

118a, 

col 

2 

18404-18491 

120b, 

col 

1 

to 

121a, 

col 

1 

18820-18827 

123a, 

col 

1 






From the passage printed by Miss Aitken as 15619--16114, lines 15663-15968 are wantmg 
from HM 903 The matter printed as 17485-17604 is probably out of order in HM 903, 
since there the twenty-second Simday after Trinity appears before the twenty-first 
® Aitken, op mt , pp 15-16 

The symbols for manuscripts are those adopted by Miss Aitken. 

An asterisk represents essential agreement between HM 903 and another manuscript, a 
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1570 

1625 

2883 

1692 

1473 

2826 

5342 

2817 

1679 

2466 

963 

1301 

13419 


LikeW^ LikeU Like Like L 

4: * 



sk 


4. 


4c 


4c 4c 

4c 4c 


*(?) *(?) 


4= 


4: 


Unique 


"(?) 

4c 

4c 


4c(p) 


Obviously, this tabulation suggests that HM 903 is related to and 
U, not to and L. The common readings employed by Miss Aitken 
show the following correspondences with HM 903 : 


2444 

4687 

4933 

10198 

13436 

8725 

3364 

3460 

9997 


Like W Like U Like 


Like L 

4e 


*(?) 


*(?) *(?) 

4c sic 


Unique 


4c 

*(?) 


*(?) 


question mark usually indicates some similarity between HM 903 and more than one other 
manuscript The correspondences with variants used by Miss Aitken are as follows 1570, 
— U pensers fafole, U — U sens t^afole, W^L — hs pensers estfole, HM — Us pensers tafole; 
1625, W^U — kt nus mete^ W^L — h% nus me, HM — qe nos amie, 2883, — e std le vetr muU 

haium, U — del std veer hysdour avum, W*L — E std de veer aucun haum, liM — Et sotd de veer 
haur auomes, 1692, — sevrer, U — pur veer, W^L — Mes les regnes chacun par ser, HM — Mes 

les regnes trestut parter (i written over an erasure), 1473, — h uns, XJ — U message, 

W^L — h melz, HM — le messages; 2826, W^U — nurreture humame, — nature humame, 
L — nature d’hume, HM — humatne nature, 5342, W^U — sevnz Hus, W — sec, L — set, HM — ou 
il eiuz sei mist, 2817, W^U — centurion, W^L — centuir, HM — senturione, 1679, W^U — de 
pats, W^L—pazs, KM—de pays, 2466, WV’-foler, W^.--fola%er, BM—folaur; 963, W^U— 
Tost fotlhst Varhe e tost flur%st, W^L — Tost flurist Varhe e tost Jlestrtst, HM — Tost fmllist 
larhre tostfiurtst, 1301, W^U — les queors, — les oik, HM — le quer, 13419, — Kt Vescrtp- 

ture ne smt ne vout, U — smvre ne vout, W^L — ne set no ot, HM — ne crotre ne volatt, 2444, 
W^U — ne s% ordes ne si mesfatz, W^L — ne si hornUes h mesvaiz, HM — Be s% ortbles lez 
mesfaUz, 4687, W^U — einzne degre, W^L — ezne grez, HM — ain degrez, 4933, W^U — dune 
n^est CO, W^L — dune est il, HM — dunque prent; 10198, W — si un seigneur h mandast rten/De 
un commandement terrien, U — Si si sires terrien/Li commandast aucune rien, W*L — si si 
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This evidence is less convincing, but scarcely controverts the testimony 
of the errors common to W^, U, and HM 903. The manuscript under con- 
sideration thus has some importance, in that it provides us with another 
copy of the manuscript tradition which Miss Aitken considered oldest, 
but of which she found no version worthy of being used as the basis of a 
text. 

As a sample of the readings provided by HM 903, it would seem best to 
select the ‘^Dominica ii post pasch,’^ since it has been printed from two 
other manuscipts ® Here it reads as follows: 

Dount il a vint a vn prestr^ fol 198a, col. 1 

Qe de knaresburgh estait mestr<? 

Quant lenges y out conuerse 
Si est encontre lyt couche 
8140 Et quant ii quida deuier 

Deua^^nt li vint vn bachiler 
La mame lui tendi sui lui dit 
Veignez tai oue mai & il issi fist 
Ou ne vousist ou ne deignast 
8145 Couent liu qii ou li® alast 
Et plusurs Ileus cil lamena 
Et motz des choses lui demustfa 
Denfeme ly monstra le parfound 
Et lez pames qe liloqes sount 
8150 Et plus la menat vers le ciel 

Ou il vst & troua tut el fol. 198, coL 1 ends 

Mes quant il al ciel aprocherent 
en lair mout grant fu trouerent 
Li feus ert a momaille grant 
8155 Et mout oribles & mult ardant 
Li guiurs il est iors entrez 
Et lui prestres y est arestez 
Einz en la feu lui guiurs entra 
Mes vnqes lui fu nel toucha 
8160 A taunt agarda il le prestre 
Si dit viegne auant dan mestre 
la de cest fu ne te est le pys 
Fors soul de taunt qe as mespns 
Taunt arderas en ceste feu 


freres h mandast rteniDunt tl ad seigneur terrteny HM — Si cil siur li mandast rien/De qi tl 
ad son honour terrien; 13436, W^U — demands ntd neuy W^L — requis ntde rteUy HM — nonn 
demands rien; 3364, W^TJ — (dargtr, W^L — alaisseTy HM — aleZj 3460, W^U — sematile, 
W^L — semencsj HM — semat; 9997, WCJ — de wlunte, W®L — en venlSy HM — en veriie. 
s Aitken, cttypp 154-157, Paul Meyer, i?f?wa;24a,xv (1886), 302-305. 

® Li has been altered from 
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8165 Come tu as pris & nient re/^du 
Mout enuis k mout pensiss 
Ly prestres en ceo fu test mys 
Le fus dez tutz partz estait 
Mes vnqe point ne lade fait 
8170 Tut cel fu vit il repleni 

Dalmes ardant oue grawt cne 
Et lez deblez turmenterent 
Et lun sur lautm oue crokes ereuerent 
Oue crokes ardauntz mes fernz erent 
8175 Lez almes sanz mercie gctterent 
Nul estait par saie seueral 
Mes cliescou?^ a altre mal 
Chescon ert a altre pame 
Si crient a dure alaine 
8180 Del cne del plur del grant guayme/zt 
Ert lui prestres en grant turment 
Q^^ant Vint en la feu ben auant 
E fuiut vn deable a fort cnaunt 
Les oilz ardauntz moult reuoUut 
8185 Et de sa bouche eschignout 

Vn alme ardant en son crok tient 
Et vers le prestre a grant cours vint 
Et criout fort en son eslais 
Dy mai traiture fel maluays 
8190 Prenk celui qi tu as tue 
Si ad alme sur lui rue 
Lalme descendit sur le prestre 

Si lui art lespaul destre fol 198 ends 

Lui arseon si grant mal lui fesait 
8195 Celui ert vis qe morire deuait 

Qe del arsoune qe del espontaille 
La quidait remaindre sanz faille 
A1 chief de tour mout haut escrie 
A songnioure demande aye 
8200 Et il luy dist ne yous esmaiez 

Taunt ardrez come vous mespris auez 
Puiuz serrez en ceo fu 
Ardras taunte come nas rendu 
Ore VOS veez si vos conussez 
8205 Cesti pur qi vous si ardetz 

Et lui prestre respount ataunt 
leo le conus a ma peine grant 
Delui oi a son moriaunt 


The I was written in by a later hand. 
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Vn chape mes par son grant 
8210 Mes ne iui ay rendu pas tamt 
Come leo lui oy encouenant 
Et sachez qi par vbliaunce 
Lay fait & nient par voiUance 
Dount ad li aungel lalme pns 
8215 Et del fu lad arer mys 

Lespaule al prestre lors toucha 
Et la dolour del fu ousta 
Par my le fu leu ad mene 
Et del ciel luy ad mout monstr^ 

8220 La glorie luy monstra en vair 

Tant cum iaist al homme sauair 
Et puis lad condut a son corps 
Et lui prestre reuesqui lors 
Car trestut cii qe al corps erent 
8225 Par treis lOurs morte le qi^^derent 
Et puis vesqui il longement 
Si se content moult samteme^^t 
Mes 1 arsun q el la resceut 
Tutdis el corpse puis lui parut 
8230 Men escient deus vont ceo faire 
Qe 1 omme ne dust pas mescrair 
En son viuante s amenda cy 
Qest appele saint fursi 

HM 903 offers us a late copy of the Mtroir, and, as we should expect, it 
does not contain the best available text, even though it may provide 
some useful readings It is perhaps most interesting for its additions to the 
Mtrotr as the work appears m other extant manuscripts. The most exten- 
sive of these additions occurs at the end The Miroir proper ends with 
the following lines . 


Issi finissent les omehes 

Des Ewangels brefme^^t exponies^^ 

Ore prie touz qe les oent & dient 
Qe il pur lalme del leypon^^ pnent 
Qe deu maintigne salme finie 
Et par lui salt en sa baiUie 
Cy termlne le mirour 

Dez omehez la doucour fol. 123a, coL 1 

^ Des Ewmgeh brefment has been written over an erasure 
A space has been erased, and ^^del ieypon’’ written in There would have been room for 
“Robert’^ or “Gretham,'’ but not for “Robert de Gretham.'^ 
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In HM 903 there remain more than seventeen folioSj which contain three 
homilies, which begin and end as follows: 

Hubric: Hoc est preceptum meum vt dili^a^w. In the margin De ap6?^dis 
Running title Ewangel de ap<)5dis 

Begins* En cele contemple ihm cnst fol 123a, col 1 

A cez desciples issi dist 

Ceo est le meen comawdement 

Ke amez entrechaungeablement 

Gramdre amour nas nul homwe vifs 

Qe metre sa alme pur ces amys . . (about 700 lines) 

Ends: Deu nos doint issi suir lour vie 
Qe oue eux viegnom al fitz mane 
Et issi garder lour doctrine 

Qe saiom€5 a eux en la court diume fol 127a, col 2 
Rubric . Qui uult venire post me abneget etc. Running title E wangelmm 
de martirez 

Begins* Ihc as sons dit sans desraie 
Qe veet venir apr^s may 
Sa mesmes deme & eschue 
Et pregne sa croiz & si mesue 
E il qe salme voudra saluer 
II la perdra tut pnmer . . . 

Ends. nome^ ensample de cesti 
Tar moustrer enfernal emmy 
Kant al ciel cest secle poy vaut 
Ihc nos meigne oue li en halt fol 132b, col 1 

Rubric: Videns ihc turbas ascendit in montew. Running title* pluri- 
moruw martiruw 

Begins. Ihc lez tourbes esgarda fol 132b, col 1 

Et en la montaine amonta 
Et qwant il se fut assis 
Les sons se souwt pre d ly mys 
Et il sa bouche dunqwe vurit 

Si enseigat par icest dit . , . (about 1150 lines) 

Ends: Car trestut ceste encombrement fol 139b, col. 2 

Lui toume a grant esleescement 
Qwant en le ciel serra oue ih 5-^4 
Ou deu nous maint par sa vertu amen/» 

Issi [erasure] Romaunt 

We have here three sermons of the conventional sort, intended for 


fol 127a, col 2 


(about 825 lines) 
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other occasions than the tempora: the common of an apostle (John xv, 
12), the common of one martyr (Mat. xvi, 24; Second Mass of a Martyr 
Bishop) and the common of many martyrs according to the Sarum use 
(Mat. V, 1).^^ They are much like sermons in the body of the work. First 
there is the statement of the gospel text, then a transitional couplet like 
the following* 

Le text auome^ oie breuement 
Ore oimes ceo qe a nos apprent 

The main body of the sermon is doctrinal, with much use of Biblical ma- 
terial as examples, there are no extended tales. The first sermon, for in- 
stance, deals with the power and the worth of love, it might be sum- 
marized as follows : 

Christ asks us to love one another because love is the root of virtue Charity 
shows love, and love will save the soul, which animates the body Saint John, 
‘‘who is called Saint Baptist,’’ showed us how to save the soul from its enemies 
If you want to have heaven, be hke Jak and John, sons of Zebedee, not like 
Hanap One should have love in his heart and charity on his tongue; great are 
love and charity, for they are of the nature of God With charity the apostles 
did God’s will; so did the saints They will have eternal life He is a fool who will 
not take the example of Christ and the apostles, and gam the joys of heaven. 
We should honor the glory of the Son of Mary, “for he who reigns in Heaven, 
Seignurs, will judge us at last ” 

In addition to the three sermons added at the end of the Miroir, two 
have been inserted into the text. After the sermon for the third Sunday 
after Advent, occurs the following rubric: “Missus est angl^^s Gabriel 
etc ” (Luke i, 26) and a sermon appears under a running title, “feria iiii 
post iii dominicsi in adventu”; it begins and ends as follows: 

Begins: El temps deu auoit affis fol. 145b, col 1 

Est laungei Gabriel tramys 
En vne cite de Galilee 
Qe Nazareth estoyt nomee 
E vne pucele espose 

Joseph de la Dauid meisne . . . (about 1375 lines) 

Ends* Priome^ mane escordiement 

Qi eie son fitz pne ommpotent 
Qil consolt & garde celes rerage 
Pur qui il prist en iui humage 
Jhesus lo trait guu deu vite 

Ore piere & ore saint espirit^ fol i54a, col. 2 

Miserunt judei ab ierosolom etc. 

Frederick E Warren, The Sarum Missal %n Enghsk (London, 1913), ix, 24. 
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That is, this first insertion is intended for the mass of Wednesday m Em- 
ber Week. The second insertion follows the early evangel for Christmas, 
the running title of which reads, “Ad -pnmam missam in Fl^itivitate 
DomimN This insertion is preceded, as usual, by a rubric giving the open- 
ing words of the text, as follows* “In pimcipio erat verbum & verbum,’’ 
(John I, 1) The running title reads, “Ewang^/ in Die Domini . . jn prm- 

cipio . , . The sermon begins and ends as follows 

Begins In le pnmere le verbe estait foi 157b, col 1 

Et oue deu le verbe manait 
Et deu mesmes le verbe estait 
El primour od deu [eiasure] cslait 
Trestouz riens pur lui sont faitz 

Et [erasure] sanz lui est ment faitz (about 650 lines) 

Ends Qa vidue est gard sa viduete 
Et virge nette sa virgmitee^^ 

Ki pechours pense del ame^^der 

Riens vmt pur pecheurs saluer 

Rien^^ no 5 domt tel amendemewt 

Qi oue li sauome^ sanz finemewt fol 161b, col. 2 

Presumably this is the evangel for St Stephen, since according to the 
Sarum use, John i, 1-14 was the gospel text for the third mass on Christ- 
mas.^^ 

Thus these additions in HM 903 are presumably three commons, a 
fena, and an evangel 

These additional sermons seem not to occur in other known manu- 
scripts of the Miroir, but may be present in the Middle English version, 
the Mirrur}^ 

This line has been written over an erasure. Warren, op at , i, 105. 

At least four manuscripts are extant* Corpus Chnsti College 282, Pepys MS 2498, 
Harley 5085, and Holkham Hall 672 Cf respectively Montague Rliodes James, A Desenp- 
Um Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus ChnsU College (Cambridge, 1912), 

2 vols., , Bthhotheca Fepysiana^ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel 

Fepys (Cambridge, 1914-23), 3 parts, Hope Emily AUen, Mod Phil , xiii (1916), 741-742, 
Alfred J Horwood, The Manuscripts of the Right Honourable the Earl of Leicester, Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, Ninth Report of the Commission on Historical MSS , Appendix, il (1884), 
pp 364-372 Cf also Margaret Deanesly, The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical 
Versions (Cambridge, 1920), p 316, Gerald Robert Owst, Preaching in Medieval England ^ an 
Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts of the Period ca, 1350-1450 (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
241-242; A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum with Indexes of 
Persons, Places, and Matters (London, 1808-1812), 4 vols ; Seymour de Ricci, A Handlist of 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall abstracted from the Cata* 
logues of William Roscoe and Frederic Madden and annotated etc, (Oxford* Bibliographical 
Society, 1932). 
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At the end of Corpus Christ! College MS 282 appear five additional 
sermons, identified as follows: (1) Of our lady in aduent^ (2) In mahyng 
mynde of apo stoles^ (3) In pe comune of on martir^ (4) of mam marhrs^ (5) 
of on confessourj the last seems to be combined with pistel of pe Sum 
dai of qumquagesima The first four of these probably are translations 
of the sermons in HM 903, and the fifth may be The first would seem to 
be the feria after the third Sunday in Advent, having the text ^‘Missus 
est angk^s Gabriel etc ’’ The second, third, and fourth sermons are doubt- 
less the three sermons added at the end of HM 903, the commons of an 
apostle, of one martyr, and of many martyrs The fifth sermon may be 
the ^^Ewang(5/ in Die IDomtm” of HM 903, at least the English version 
appears within the body of the work in Pepys 24984® In HM 903, as we 
noted above, it constitutes an additional evangel for the third mass on 
Christmas, and seems only indifferently suited to ^^on confessour’’, it is 
composed roughly of three parts, first, an exposition of the belief that 
the word was existent and uncreated, second, a tribute to John, in whom 
the writer confuses both John the Baptist and John the Apostle, and 
third, an admonition to persevere in well-doing Whether these five ser- 
mons occur also in Harley 5085 and Holkman Hall 672, the descriptions 
of these manuscripts do not indicate. That the additional sermons were 
taken into account by the translator, or by a subsequent copyist, is indi- 
cated by the Prologue to the Mirrur as it has been printed from Harley 
5085. It includes the following advice: 'Vhan 3e han wille forto reden 
take]? for)? )?is boke. j?e godspelles of pe sonundaies and a parti of o)?er 
massedaies 30 schul finde hereinne ” The corresponding lines of the 
Anglo-Norman (70-71) say that you will find the evangels very properly 
put into Romance, but have nothing equivalent to the ^^opei masse- 
daies 

Thus HM 903 would seem to stand close to the manuscript used by the 
redactor who has given us the Mtrrur, it probably will prove important 
for a study of the relationship of the Anglo-Norman to the Middle Eng- 
lish work.^^ 

Charlton G. Laird 

UmversUy of IdahOj Southern Branch 

James, Catalogue of the Manuscnpts of Corpus Chnsti College, n, 48 
Ibid Unfortunately, the Prologue has been lost from HM 903, 

I hope to compare the works when microfilm are available again 
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ANALYSIS OF IMAGERY: A CRITIQUE OF 
LITERARY METHOD 

L et us suppose that an irate wife complains to her husband. 

^ used to live like love-birds; now you act as if you were loony, and 
when I tell you that your behavior is as rude as that of a savage, you re- 
spond by roaring like a lion and repeating parrot-like everything your 
brother says about your being henpecked.’’ Let us suppose, moreover, 
that she repeats this indictment over a number of years, in a series of 
letters to her sympathetic relatives and friends A commentator on these 
letters might be tempted to conclude that the lady was fairly familiar 
with Africa (probably had even been big-game hunting and clearly had 
been more impressed by the fauna than the flora), that she was aware of 
and concurred in medieval notions concerning the effect of the moon on 
the mind, and, finally, that she must have lived for some time on a 
chicken farm. 

This imaginary situation may appear to be an impious reductio ad ah- 
surdum of many of the results obtained by literary critics of imagery after 
assorting and tabulating images. But it is intended merely to indicate 
obvious dangers inherent in a method which not only psychoanalyzes 
the creator but reconstructs his physical environment on the basis of 
the frequency of metaphors. The current revival of interest in imagery^ 
thus calls for a revaluation of methodology and conclusions, and a warn- 
ing. 

That the study of imagery has some usefulness may be admitted — a 
study which would include not only themes and subjects, but also struc- 
ture and dramatic significance Such an investigation as an adjunct to 
literary criticism can illuminate the text by deepening our understanding 
of the emotions of the dramatic characters created by the author, and 
may throw into relief the techniques and span of imaginative interests 
of the artist; a collection of images may indicate linguistic patterns and 
the thoughts inspired by purely verbal associations. Where the range of 
images and the nature of the craftsmanship can be established, isolated, 
and limited from the known works of an author, the investigation may 
prove a valuable adjunct to textual criticism and help in determining 
the canon. And a comparative study of the imagery in two treatments, 

^ At tke 1941 convention of the M L A at Indianapolis, imagery was the subject of two 
papers; at the 1940 meeting at Boston, of three papers; it is also the subject of a re- 
cent dissertation, Marion B Smith, Marlowe^ s Imagery and the Marlowe Canon (Philadel- 
phia, 1940). 
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for example, of the Troilus story, may reveal the ways of thinking about 
the world in difierent generations, may reflect not so much Chaucer and 
Shakespeare’s habits of eating and drinking as the interests of the age. 

But the collectors of images seek to go beyond these benefits They 
work on the assumption that imagery (the association of ideas) always 
has a direct basis m physical experience and that the percentile tabulation 
of images will reveal the corresponding proportions of everyday, environ- 
mental experiences in the life of the man. Serious problems arise at the 
very outset of the procedure. 

The statistician in imagery, while apparently making nothing more 
than an objective scientific classification, in reality is concerned with a 
subjective evaluation (which may be more revelatory of the collector 
than of the subject) of a three-fold phenomenon. The first aspect of it is a 
definition of what constitutes an image and a decision as to the sensory 
appeal of the image : for example, if the phrase concerned is sin is foul^ 
does the image refer to taste, smell, or sight? The second is a determi- 
nation of a method of estimating relative importance whether the pos- 
sibly casual figure of a single word or one ^unconsciously’ chosen is to be 
given more or less weight than an elaborated and pervasive figure or a re- 
current one. Finally, there must be a judgment as to the valid inferences 
to be drawn from the tabulations, which will sometimes include popular 
figures or ones readily obtainable from secondary sources, or a prepon- 
derance of certain figures and the absence of others. The first two of these 
problems, although fundamental, are concerned, however, only with the 
means to the end. The third problem involves the end itself : the pursuit 
of an individual personality in his special environment. It is therefore to 
the pitfalls of the third problem and its inferences that this paper pri- 
marily directs attention Admitting that an author is visible in his work, 
that different times and periods, the personalities about a man, his train- 
ing, reading habits, activities, inherited sensitivities will produce vary- 
ing ranges of interests and varying kinds of expression — of which the 
image is one, how revelatory is the image, and where does revelation end 
and dramatic objectivity begin? Unless the critic is willing, without fear 
or favor, to apply his surmises to all authors whose imagery provides 
similar data, his deductions are without logical validity, if he does so, he 
may discover that his conclusions about an individual author are ex- 
tremely tenuous, if not fatuous. 

Although the third problem, that of the inference, is as has been sug- 
gested the most serious, the first two difficulties cannot be passed over 
without some further comment, since they raise issues which cannot be 
resolved by strict preliminary definitions; yet if valid tables are to be 
drawn up, it is a sine qua non of aU mathematical reasoning, that com- 
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ponent elements must be constant Image must have a meaning and the 
same meaning to all who use the method This ideal situation seems im- 
possible of achievement as between diffeient critics. One may find it 
hard to think of jewels^ human relations^ light and fire as images from do- 
mestic life^ and of the figure '^wrapped within his [the River Danube’s] 
scarlet waves’’^ as a clothing image Miss Spurgeon considers ‘‘dressed 
myself m such humility”^ an image of movement, whereas one of her 
ardent disciples classifies a similar passage as a clothing image ^ Even 
with one author and one critic, the psychological mterpietation of cir- 
cumstances when the word represents an image is one not only of philolog- 
ical and historical semantics, but of verbal associations, which may have 
been completely ‘unimaginative’ for the author but ring with overtones 
for the critic As John Erskme wrote, in considering the present concep- 
tion of Shylock as a tragic character, “The reason men have said that 
great artists are inspired, is that great aitists create moie than they know 
— meanings they have not heard of, beauty they have not seen.”® So, for 
example, Miss Spurgeon considers a time image the passage 

to be wise and love 

Exceeds man’s might, that dwells with gods above ^ 

Was Shakespeare in this passage leaving the way open, as Miss Spurgeon 
says, “for the possibility of a condition or a consciousness beyond the 
temporal, where love may survive in a timeless reality”? More likely he 
was merely paraphrasing the familiar couplet,® which had appeared as 
the first emblem to the March Eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender, 

To be wise and eke to love 
Is graunted scarce to god above 

Or when Shakespeare in the Merchant of Venice^ iii. li. 75 says: 

In law what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But being season’d with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil? 

is he, as Miss Spurgeon believes, proving the “value he attaches to sea- 
soning and its effect on the attractiveness, and indeed the essential good- 

^ C. F E Spurgeon, Shakespeare^ s Imagery (New York, 1936), p 16 I have selected 
most of my illustrations from this study smee it is the pioneermg analysis upon which other 
studies apparently rely as a model ® Smith, p 47 

^ Spurgeon, p SI s Smith, p 47 

® John Erskine, The Delight of Great Books (Indianapolis, 1928), pp 23-24 

^ Spurgeon, p 180. 

8 M P Tilley, ^Elizabethan Pioverb Lore m Lyly's Euphues and in Petlie’s PeMe Pal- 
lace f Univ, of Michigan PuUications, n (1926), p 329, No. 692, and see p 218, No, 415, 
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ness of The passage cited seems to mean that seasoning can dis- 

guise unwholesome food 

Secondly, in weighting the image, one has no reason to assume that m 
one phase of his work, in the creation of characters and the pronounce- 
ment of their opinions, the author is “objective,’’ but that he suddenly 
becomes completely “subjective” m the imagery, — sections of which are 
thereby assumed to have been “unconscious ” Nor is there any validity 
in the correlative arbitrary assumption that the image from a play is a 
more reliable indication of personality than an image from “pure poetry ” 
Granted that images which spring to the poet’s mind spontaneously may 
be significant of personal experience even though consciously elaborated 
imagery may not be, we are not in a position to draw the distinction be- 
tween “conscious” and “unconscious” creative activity Dr. Smith ad- 
mits that “even the living poet cannot tell with any degree of accuracy 
what was in his mind when he wrote a certain phrase. How much more 
presumptuous then is the attempt of the literary psychoanalyst who goes 
beyond mind to the specific physical environment of a character 300 
years dead! Moreover, the entire theory of glorification of the “uncon- 
scious image” leads its followers into fundamental inconsistencies, for while 
they draw on dramatic images, all of which were presumably produced 
in a godlike but non-conscious white heat of inspiration,^^ they also rely 
on the images from the non-dramatic works, poetry and sonnets, which 
were normally objects of more careful revision Miss Spurgeon boasts of 
her “completeness” — as to Shakespeare Her comparisons with other 
writers are thereby invalidated unless they too are studied “completely,” 
i e., by an analysis including images from their non-dramatic poetry.^^ 

That these fundamental difficulties are present even in a work as care- 
fully developed as Miss Spurgeon’s and that apparently they cannot be 
eliminated without going to the essence of the method seems clear But 
even if they were resolved, the dilemma of the proper inference to be 
drawn remains. It must be repeated that if the image is objective evi- 

® Spurgeon, p. 84 Smith, p 3 

Ihd , p 102, but compare pp. 87 and 125, '5\hich indicate that the imagery was used 
consciously “for the sound,” for ^‘deliberate elaboration,” for characterization, Spurgeon 
p 44. 

E g f tbid , passtm, and pp 66, 73, 80, 179, 185, 186, 201 After five pages of images on 
death from the plays, Miss Spurgeon turns (p 185) to Sonnet 146 for Shakespeare’s real 
opinion of what “he himself thinks about death ” She thereby, in addition, abandons the 
statistical method Incidentally, the theme of the sonnet, the conflict of the body and soul, 
had appeared not only in Latin and Anglo-Saxon poetry, but had provided whole schools 
of medieval poets with a subject Again, when for purely subjective reasons, Miss Spurgeon 
dislikes an image, she discounts its value by a statement (e g , p 182) that “we cannot feel 
that anythmg of Shakespeare^s own hope or experience is expressed in [these] words ” 

Cf Smith, pp 50 and 59; Spurgeon, p 33. 
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dence, it has the same evidential value wherever it is found, the purpose 
of my paper is to show the unreliable conclusions to which we are di- 
rected when we examine in this way figures which Miss Spurgeon con- 
sidered of great significance m revealing Shakespeare’s personality. 

Shakespeare, we are told, displayed unusual interest m the shifting 
color of the face as an indication of emotion, exemplified by the lines from 
Venus and Adonis^ 345-348: 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue^ 

How white and red each other did destroy * 

But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky 

Other contemporary poets (besides earlier medieval ones), however, like- 
wise observed and described the tender symptom A similar reference was 
made at least six times by Spenser, e.g , Faerie Queene^ ii. ix. 41. 3-7 : 

And ever and anone with rosy red 

The bashfull blood her snowy cheekes did dye, 

That her became, as polisht ivory 

Which cunning craftesman hand hath overlayd 

With fayre vermilion or pure castory 

Recognizing then, as we must, that this observation was not peculiar to 
Shakespeare, may we draw any deductions from its use? We might be 
forced to conclude that Spenser and untold others blushed with con- 
spicuous frequency (which, even if true, is too general a conclusion to 
mean much). But have we any right to deduce merely from these images 
as evidence that Shakespeare was ‘Tair and flushed easily and that pos- 
sibly in youth he suffered from the ease with which, under stress of 
feeling, he betrayed his emotions through blushing and pallor”?^® 

A similar difficulty is raised by imagery drawn from proverbs. Although 
Miss Spurgeon does admit upon occasion that many Shakespearean 
images were popular ones,^® she does not give appropriate weight to this 
fact; the general significance of images is immediately reduced by the 
recognition that they were current coin in the period, or had attained 
proverbial status long before Shakespeare’s time. How valid is the infer- 
ence that ^‘Shakespeare is especially sensitive to the feeling of revolt and 
the dulling of the palate on eating too much of any one thing, however 
good,”^^ when based on Romeo and Juliet^ ii. vi. 11: 

the sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 

Faerie Queene, i xi 51 4, in, ii 5 6, iv. x. 50 5, v v 30 2, Epitk 226 
Spurgeon, pp. 61 and 202. lUd , pp. 45 and 128. xUd,, p. 84. 
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The expression ^Too much honey cloys the stomach^^ was proverbial It 
occurs in the Bible, Proverbs, xxv. 16, and was cited by Chaucer:^® 

And Salomon seith, “If thou has founden hony, ete of it that suffiseth, / for if 
thou ete of it out of mesure, thou shalt spewe . . ” 

The phrase in variant forms, moreover, appears four times in Lyly.^® If 
we are to measure aesthetic sensitivity by statistics, Lyly is in this re- 
spect more sensitive than Shakespeare. Shakespeare^s quoting a pro- 
verbial idea is hardly proof of special awareness of “the dulling of the 
palate.’’ What he has done here to the simple “too much honey cloys the 
stomach” is what his magic diction does to almost every thought it ap- 
propriates — to grace it with his own felicitous phrasing. 

On the other hand, where an image is not compelling, the weakness 
may be linguistic, not psychological or experiential. Many of Shake- 
speare’s early images dealing with sickness are “somewhat perfunctory, 
and such simple remedies as salve for a sore wound, purgation or blood- 
letting are constantly used as similes in a somewhat detached and obvious 
way We must remember, however, that “a salve for every sore” was a 
common proverb, and consequently its use would not indicate that 
Shakespeare was deliberately or even consciously referring to medical 
diagnosis or advice. As a matter of fact, a writer on legal proverbs con- 
siders this phrase an old variant of a legal maxim ubi jus tbt remedtum}^ 
The expression was of course used by other Elizabethans, including Gas- 
coigne, Lyly,2^ and Spenser. In the Faerie Queene (iii. ii. 35. 7), it ap- 
pears as “For never a sore but might a salve obtain,” and later (vi vi. 
S. 9) as “Give salves to every sore, but counsell to the mind.” If, how- 
ever, one persists in regarding Shakespeare’s lines as a “perfunctory” 
sickness image, may not part of the explanation for them be that in these 
instances we read the proverb in its common form, without the happy 
turn or embellishment which Shakespeare’s genius generally gave to his 
line? 

In further discussion of the ‘sickness’ images, as in Hamlet^ iv iii. 9: 

18 ^Taie of Mehbeus” 1415 f , ed F N Robinson (Cambridge, Mass , 1933), p 214, 
B, J WMtmg, Chaucer^ s Use of Proverbs (Harvard Umversity Press, 1934), p. 120. 

1® John Lyly, Eupkues' The Anatomy of Wtt, Eupkues and Ms England y ed M W. Croli 
and H Clemens (New York, 1916), pp 76, 145, 417; CampaspOy n i 73-74, in The Complete 
Worhs of John Lyly, ed R W Bond (Oxford, 1902), n, 331, TiHey, p 190, No 342 
Spurgeon, p 129. 

21 D F. Bond, “English Legal Proverbs, » PMLAy Li (1936), 921 Cf John Heywood, 
Proverbs and Epigrams [1562] (Pubhcations of the Spenser Society, Issue No. 1, 1867), 
p. 17, G L Appeisoiij English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases . . (London, 1929), p 549. 

22 Supposes, u 1 63, noted by B J Whiting, Proverbs m the Earlier English Drama 
(Harvard University Press, 1938), p 241. 

23 Tilley, p 264, No. 533, cf p. 256, No 514. 
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diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 

Or not at all, 

we are told that these images are '^accompanied by the impression that 
for such a terrible ill the remedy must be drastic The proverbial state- 
ment^® occurs twice in Shakespeare It is to be found five times in Lyly,26 
e g , Campaspe, iii 5 54. 

And sith in cases desperate there must be 
used medicines that are extreme 

and in Euphues^ p 304: 

Thinking so desperate a malady was to be 
cured with desperate medicine 

One would hardly in seriousness venture the conclusion on the basis of 
these statistics that Lyly was a far more progressive medical theorist 
than Shakespeare. Nor can one agree that Shakespeare be placed "far 
ahead of his age’’ because he sees the disadvantages of over-eating 
for, "surfeit (gluttony) kills more than the sword” was a proverbial ex- 
pression^^ not only in English but also m Greek, Latin,®® Italian and 
French Neither of these figures therefore can be adduced to reflect a 
deeply specialized medical knowledge, that scientific understanding 
which, according to Miss Spurgeon’s whimsical surmise, was acquired 
by Shakespeare during walks in the garden with doctor son-in-law John 
HalL®2 

Shakespeare in the garden presents an attractive picture. It appears 
that while he conversed with Dr. Hall and pondered medicinal theories, 
he also was making superior observations of flowers. "The similes of other 
dramatists [that is, other than Shakespeare],” we learn, "are chiefly of 
the most obvious kind . . . , with sometimes a display of real ignorance, 
as in this of Beaumont and Fletcher’s [Valenhman 5. 6] : 

In whome thou wert set 
As roses are in rank weeds ” 

Although Miss Spurgeon believes that "roses are not in the habit of 
Spurgeon, p 133 

Ihd , pp 317, 359, 370, Apperson, p 142, A Henderson, Latin Proverbs and Quotations 
(London, 1869), pp 19 and 114. 

Tilley, p 280, No. 574 2’“ Spurgeon, pp 117 and 203. 

Tilley, p 295, No 607 29 Apperson, pp 248 and 426, 

Henderson, p 232; cf pp. 101, 163, 233, 311, 330. 

H. G Bohn, A Polyglot of Foretgn Proverbs (London, 1867), pp. 29 and 111; cf. pp 29, 
234, 255. ®2 Spurgeon, p 137 
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growing in the midst of rank weeds it was and still is a commonplace 
idea that ^^no ground [is] so good but that it bringeth forth weeds as well 
as flowers The figure of roses among weeds is at least as old as Chaucer 
in English . 

Next the foule netle, rough and thikke, 

The rose waxeth swote and smothe and softe 

It occurs in Gascoigne’s Glass of Government: 

For even as weedes, which fast by flowers do gxoY,ef^ 
it was used by Spenser {Faene Queene^ iii l 49. 6) : 

Emongst the roses grow some wicked weeds, 
and has been traced^'^ to Ovid {Remedia Amoris, 45). 

Terra salu tares herbas, eademque nocentes 
Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rose est 

Were all these writers “ignorant”?^® 

What valid inferences are to be drawn from Shakespearean compari- 
sons of evil to weeds? Shakespeare expresses the idea ^That it is the 
richest nature which has the greatest capacity for evil,”^® in 2 Henry IF, 
IV IV. 54. 

Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 

The figure, occurring in English at least as early as Piers Plowman (c. 
xiii 225), had appeared m the Stmtlia of Erasmus, and was used by 
Lyly,^® Euphues, p 99; 

Doth not common experience makes this common unto us that the fattest 
ground bringeth forth nothing but weeds if it be not well tilled? That the sharpest 
wit incimeth only to wickedness if it be not exercised? 

This particular illustration, a proverbial figure, can therefore hardly 
33 Ihtd , p 90 34 Xilley, p 367 (Appendix A , No 69) 

33 ‘‘Troiius and Cnseyde,” i 948-949, ed. Robinson, p. 466; Whiting, Chanced s . . . 
Proverbs, p 56 ^ Whiting, Proverbs in Drama, pp 246 and 247 

37 The Works of Edmund Spenser, Variorum ed (Baltimore, 1934), m, 212, note to 
Faerie Qmene m i 49 6, 

38 Cf Spurgeon, p 108, where again Shakespeare’s contemporaries are condemned be- 

cause they never show the “little touches of love and sympathy” which the following Ime 
suggests to Miss Spurgeon “As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire ” This Ime 
{M N D ,m,L 98) shows not sympathy but burlesque h 3 xerbole Had the wnter of this 
line been anyone but Shakespeare, would not Miss Spurgeon have considered this Ime 
proof of his “ignorance”^ 39 Spurgeon, p 164 Tilley, p. 146, No 218 

^ R Jente, “The Proverbs of Shakespeare,” Washin^on University Studies, Humanistic 
Senes, xm (1926, No. 2), 440, No. 339 
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be admitted as a revelation of Shakespeare’s unique preoccupation with 
gardening problems. 

Shakespeare may have been ‘^keenly conscious of the disastrous ef- 
fects of spring . . . frosts on tender buds and flowers”/- but when in 
Lovers Labours Lost, i i. 100 he says that 

Biron is like an envious sneapmg frost, 

That bites the first-born infants of the spring, 

Shakespeare is merely giving superlative expression to the proverbial 
sentiment that ‘‘sharp frosts bite forward springs 

In the re-creation of the physical environment, one of the most pic- 
turesque claims is made: “there can be no question that the flooded 
river, swollen and raging, overflowing its banks and bearing all before 
it, was one of the — probably recurrent — sights of boyhood which made 
the most indelible impression on Shakespeare’s imagination To sup- 
port this pretty hypothesis there are collected twenty-six images of dif- 
ferent aspects of the river in flood, eight of which are of the river over- 
flowing its banks, typically as in The Rape of Lucrece, 1118. 

a gentle flood, 

Who, being stoppM, the bounding banks overflows, 

but the literary expression of a great flood bursting its bounds is not sig- 
nificantly original. It occurs in Spenser at least thirteen times, as, for 
example, in the Faene Queene, ii iv. 11. 9: 

The bankes are overflowen, when stopped is the flood, 

and is, in fact, to be found in Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Ariosto, and Tasso 
There was a popular Elizabethan variant, “the stream (current, tide) 
stopped, swells the higher.”^’^ Shakespeare’s use, then, of this image, does 
not necessarily result from direct observation. It was trite and common 
rather than intimately personal Its frequency may be attributable to its 
serviceability, and is not proof inevitable that the author had lived 
through so many floods of the Avon that they had impressed themselves 
indelibly upon his youthful mind — any more than Spenser’s images indi- 
cate that he had seen a river overflow one and a half times more often 
than had Shakespeare. Miss Spurgeon’s emphatic reliance on this image 
to reconstruct Shakespeare’s physical background (“I feel as sure as I 

^ Spurgeon, p 88. ^ Tilley, p 167, No 279 Spurgeon, p, 92. 

Faene Queene, lA 21 1-4, n iv 11 9,n. x 15 5,n xi 18 4-5, m vi 8 7, in. vii 34. 
1-4, IV lii. 27 6, IV. vii 32 9, iv x 35. 5, vt, i 37. 9, vi iv. 30 9, She^ Cat , May 94, 
Rums of Rome xni 11, see also Faene Queene, m 1 51 6 

Works of Spenser, Vanor. ed. (Baltimore, 1933), ii, 341, note to Faerie Queene, ii xi 18 
4-9. « TiUey, p 288, No. 592. 
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can be of anything’O^® casts considerable doubt on the value of her other 
inferences. 

Nor IS Shakespeare any more revelatory by his comparison ^'of fire 
to human passions, which, when suppressed, become more fierce and 
unruly, as, for example, in Venus and Adorns 331-334: 

An oven that is stopp’d or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelieth with more rage. 

So of concealed sorrow may be said, 

Free vent of words lov’s fire doth assuage 

The figure appears at least four times in Spenser,®® e.g , Faene Queene, 
I ii 34.4-6: 

He oft finds med’cme who his griefe imparts, 

But double griefs afflict concealing halts, 

As raging flames who striveth to suppresse. 

In using this figure neither Shakespeare nor Spenser was original,®^ 
that is all that can be said. This aspect of the Shakespearean comparison 
cannot be regarded as holding arresting significance. 

Similarly, we cannot assume that any special attributes of Shake- 
speare’s personality or conscience are revealed because ^‘evil in Shake- 
speare’s imagination is dirty, black and foul, a blot, a spot, a stain.”®^ 
The association of black with evil, death, tragedy on the one hand, and 
of beauty and goodness with light was common throughout the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance and inspired numerous symbolic treatments and 
religious exempla. The figure was attached to all forms of sin and evil, 
starting with the story of Adam and Eve Some traditions held, for ex- 
ample, that as soon as Adam and Eve listened to the serpent their new, 
gleaming white raiment turned black and fell from them,®® it was some- 
times thought that Cain’s punishment was that his face turned black ®^ 
In the Dominican habit, the white denotes purity of life, the black, mor- 
tification and penance.®® In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parztval^ Feirefis 

Spurgeon, p 96 Similarly, Miss Spurgeon (p 73) cites as an example for the plays of 
Shakespeare’s ^^closest and most accurate observation of” birds, 2 Henry FJ, m. ii 40 
“The cock that is the trumpet to the morn ” The phrase is patently trite and undistm- 
guished Ihd , p 112. 

Faerie Queene, i li 34 4-6, n xi 32, m vm 26 4r-6, v v. 53 7-9 

Jente, p 415, No 134, traces the figure to Ovid, Metamorphoses 4 64, Tilley, p 151, 
No 233,HyderE Rolhns, ed New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare (Phila, 

1936), p 40 52 Spurgeon, p 158. 

55 Ernst Bdklen, Adam und Qain, im LicUe der Vorgletchenden Mythenforschung, 
Mythologische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1907), i, 86 

5* Ihid , 112-114, Baring-Gould, Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets (New York, n d.), 
p. 74 

55 A Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, 4th ed (London, 1867), p. 356; A T. 
Brane, The History of St Domnic (London, 1891), p 250 f 
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is spotted white and black to show the mixture of heathen and Christiar 
blood In Ottoman poetry,®^ in fairy tales,®® even in African folk-lore,®' 
black is the sign of misfortune or evil In Spenser beauty is usuall} 
brightness; evil (as in the description of Duessa) is filthy, foul-smelling 
dark.®® Multiplication of illustrations is supererogatory One can stamf 
neither the figure nor its users as distinctive One can make no personal- 
ity evaluations or deductions of religious or social adjustment on this 
basis 

Other Shakespearean contrasts, such as red-white,®^ love-fear,®^ heaven 
helF^ are likewise paralleled in the writings of Shakespeare’s predecessors 
and contemporaries Even without the images, we might safely have m 
ferred that for Shakespeare ^‘hell is a place of noisy strife, discord anc 
clamour, [and] he very much loved the one [heaven] and hated the othei 
[hell] ” The very concepts, by definition, as well as the literary, social 
and religious traditions to which Shakespeare was exposed, would hav( 
made any other reaction surprising. 

When we turn from the heaven-hell concept to Shakespeare’s Biblica 
knowledge, we expose another vulnerable spot in Miss Spurgeon’i 
method. Unwilling to consider references and relying only on images 
Miss Spurgeon finds that ‘‘Bacon’s mind is steeped in Biblical story anc 
phrase in a way of which there is no evidence in Shakespeare.”®® Othe: 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parztval und Titurel^ ed Karl Bartsch (m Deutsche Classtke 
des MittelalterSj ix, 65) i 1695--1702, see La Grande Encyclop^dte (Pans, 1886), i, 1178 
E J. W Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900-09), iv, 72, n 6 
J & W. Grimm, Ktnder-u Hausmarchen (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1906), p 436, No 135 
Bolte-PoHvka, Ammerkungen %u . der Bruder Gmmm (Leipzig, 1913-32), iii, 152 £f 
and in, 85 ff G M Theal, Kaffir Folk Lore (London, 1886), p 67 f 

Faerte Queene, i ix 46-49, see Smith, p 44. The similarity of light images in Bacoi 
and Shakespeare is commented on by F E C H[abgood] and W S M[elsome], “Professo 
Spurgeon and Her Images,’^ Bacomana^ xxv (July, 1941), 213, 225, 235 

Even the color of Buddha’s skm is said to have become light on the night of his attain 
ing perfect enlightenment See The Sacred Books of the East, ed Max Muller (Oxford, 1879- 
1910), XI, 81, and 82n. 

Spurgeon, pp 63-65, so in Faerie Queene ni ii 49 9, ii xi 45 5, in ix 2 1-4 
ni XU 20, Epith 207, S C F 130, so also in Marlowe, see Smith, p 44 

Spurgeon, pp 154-155, so in Faerte Queene iv, Pr V ^‘Fear is cold” so in Faen^ 
Queeneii ii 9 3,v xi 2 6, “It benumbs” Faerte Queene iv vi 21 3,I> 419, “Fear is i 
low vassal” * so in Fame VI x 53 3,v x 15 5, “Fear is disintegrating . . ‘distill’c 

Almost to jelly with . , fear’ ” so in Faerie Queene i xi 73 5, see also Faerte Queen 
IV VI 21 3, i 111 . 14 5, i. m 34 5, i ii 10 7, m i 15 5, Gn 310 

Spurgeon, p 78, see Faerte Queene I. v 32-34 The concept of the heavy weight of sii 
(Spurgeon, p. 163) had already achieved proverbial status m the sixteenth century Se< 
Whitmg, Proverbs tn Drama, p 153 

Spurgeon, p 19 Cf F E C H and W S.M , “Professor Spurgeon and Her Images,’ 
Baconiana, xxv (July, 1941), 217 
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respected authorities reach the diametrically opposite conclusion: “In 
this interpretation and application of Scripture, . . . Shakespeare was 
exceptional . . . ; [whereas] Bacon often misinterpreted and misapplied 
Scripture.’"®® Miss Spurgeon’s response that “the light thrown by images 
of a writer on his knowledge and interests bears quite a different eviden- 
tial value from that given by his deliberate references does not, as 
Allardyce Nicoll remarks, “explain the discrepancy nor does it obviate 
the difficulty of founding general 'character’ judgments”®® on material 
which is not only not supported by other evidence from the plays, but 
is absolutely refuted by it. This discrepancy, of course, confronts Miss 
Spurgeon in other instances, where the inferences from images and refer- 
ences conflict.®® 

Miss Spurgeon also uses the Freudian method of interpretation, draw- 
ing an opposite inference from an affirmative statement (or, m this case 
a literary image). But this necessitates a supernatural penetration to de- 
termine when an author used an image because he had had an experience 
and when he used it because not having had the experience he subcon- 
sciously wished he had. When the same materials and method lead to 
diametrically opposed inferences, how are we to select the sound one^ 
Miss Spurgeon, for example, concludes that “only one who was himself 
an experienced swimmer could have written 

Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill, 

that “screw’d to my memory indicates at least an amateur carpenter; 
and that his “marked delight in swift nimble bodily movement leads one 
to surmise that . . . Shakespeare himself was as agile in body as in 
mind It is just as reasonable to conclude that Shakespeare desired 
and praised that which he did not possess, since Miss Spurgeon has her- 
self provided us with a precedent for this kind of inference. In discussing 
Dekker, she says that he has a “remarkably large number of images . . . 
from 'wings’. ... Is it fanciful to imagine that this delight in . . . unfet- 
tered flight indicates a reaction from . . . long years [in] an Elizabethan 

Richmond Noble, Shakespeare^ s Bihhcal Knowledge (London, 1935), p 98 

67 Letter to X T L 5 , Dec 14, 1935, p 859, col 3-4 

66 “Shakespeaie,” YWES,xvi (1935), 178, see also F PF E 5 , xvn (1936), 131 

6* Similarly m Hamlet^ Spurgeon finds (p 370) only four images from the theatre; but 
J H E Brock, The Dramahc Purpose oj ^amlef (Cambridge, 1935), pp 31-34 points out 
eleven important passages in that play which he believes deal with the theatre and con- 
cludes (p 46) that “the one subject which could be relied on to draw Hamlet out of his 
reserve was drama and the stage ” Noted by Nicoll, Y W ES , xvi, 177, see Spurgeon, 

p 101 

70 lUd , p 99 71 jui , p 128. 50. 
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gaol?”^^ Not to be overlooked is Miss Spurgeon’s own admission that the 
^^perfect image” may result from ^hnstmct.”’'^ It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume that perhaps in many other instances Shakespeare similarly 
hit on the perfect figure ^‘by instinct.” The admission goes far toward 
invalidating the whole procedure.’^ 

From a wealth of illustration and Miss Spurgeon’s synthesis, one 
finally learns that Shakespeare ^Mislikes stale or dry tasteless things, dry 
biscuits, dried pears, stale dry cheese, musty or tainted meat, ill-baked 
doughy bread, sodden or greasy food, a carelessly boiled egg [raw on one 
side, burned on the other] or an over-roasted joint . . , that ginger and 
cordial appeared to him of more comfort than cold porridge . . . 
Quaere^ whether the absence of the images from which this deduction was 
made means that we couldn’t safely assume that Shakespeare (or any 
other poet) disliked “musty or tainted meat”? And because there are 
“very few food images at all”^'^ after Antony and Cleopatra^ are we to con- 
clude that during the last decade of his life Shakespeare neither enjoyed 
his food nor suffered heart-burn — or perhaps had stopped eating alto- 
gether? 

It is in this happy hunting ground of negative evidence that theorists 
in imagery find themselves evoking sprites out of nowhere Since of 
Shakespeare’s twenty-four fishing images, eight employ only an obvious 
use of the word bait and the others are similarly lacking m vividness, the 
inference is made that Shakespeare “had little personal knowledge of or 
interest in the sport of fishing.”^® This characteristic is attributed to 
Shakespeare’s non-meditative nature (proof of which is never at- 
tempted). In Spenser,"^® too, the image of the bait and the hook is used 
in as obvious a way as, and even more frequently than, in Shakespeare. 
Shall one conclude that Spenser was not of a meditative nature? Or must 
one go beyond Spurgeon to Freud to seek esoteric explanations in the 
unknown childhood? Is it not easier to recognize that the figure of the 

Ihd , p 40, see pp 105 and 110, cf LTLS , Oct 3, 1935, p 609, col 1, cf Smith, 
p. 68 Ibid , p 54 

A passing concession by Miss Spurgeon (pp 175, 183) that Shakespeare may have been 
using a figure because he and his audience were accustomed to it similarly tends to destroy 
her fundamental thesis Spurgeon, p 123 f. Ibid , p 122 

Ihd , p. 100; cf H. N Ellacombe, Shakespeare as an Angler (London, 1883), pp. 8, 9, 
27; for Marlowe see Smith, p. 55, who quotes the following proverb (see Tilley, p 77, No. 
36) as evidence that ^*only one of the images * hints at close personal acquaintance with 
the art* ’* 

Thus having swallow’d Cupids golden hooke, 

The more she striv’d the deeper was she strook. 

Faerie Queene i i 49. 6, i iv, 25 9, n L 4 9, n xii 29 2, in ii 38 9, v v 42 6; 
V V 43. 1; VI ix 34. 4, AmoreUij XLvn. 4; Colin Cl 871; cf Tilley, p 193, No. 348, 
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hook under the bait was a common one, a metaphor well-adapted to a 
variety of situations, indeed, almost irresistible where deceit and false 
allurements were to be indicated? 

Speculation on imagery rests on a two-fold assumption that the image 
IS a true indication of interest (and always direct observation, unless the 
creature doesn’t exist, e.g , a mermaid), and the absence of an image is 
an indication of lack of knowledge or lack of interest. To test this premise 
m another way, it occurred to the writer to examine the work of a man 
whose name is synonymous with devotion to fishing, to see how many 
such images are developed in his writing. Even granted that the use of 
imagery in prose may differ from that in poetry, is it possible for a cele- 
brated fisherman to write an essay without revealing his interest — with- 
out a single fishing imaged Unfortunately for the theorists in imagery, 
the answer is ^yes ’ A study of Izaac Walton’s Life of Donne^^ reveals 
eleven images* three deal with the garden or farm, twm with a compari- 
son to light, two with tempests, one each with music, food, medicine and 
a bird There is not a single fishing image. Had we not Walton’s Corn- 
pleat Angler^ the erroneous conclusions about his interests and knowledge 
which could be drawn from the imagery in his Life of Donne constitute a 
warning indeed. Corresponding illustrations in other fields are available, 
so, for example, ^^one would hardly know from Machaut’s poetry that he 
was the greatest French musician of his day.”^^ The deductions based on 
negative evidence — that is, absence of figures about any specific activity — 
are thus demonstrably false. 

The unreliability of Miss Spurgeon’s method can be demonstrated by 
further checking the necessary inference drawn pursuant to her method 
against the known and incontrovertible facts. From a paucity of images 
of the town and stage, one would, without the known facts to prevent 
it, make totally erroneous conclusions about Shakespeare’s environment 

8® In Lives (Oxford University Press, 1927) 

8^ Clair C Olson, ^Tfiaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century,” Speculum^ xvi 
(1941), 90 

82 Spurgeon, pp 45 and 370 Miss Spurgeon’s verbalized conclusions are frequently in 
contradiction with the normal inference to be drawn from her mathematical tabulations. 
Even though, in computmg the images in Samlet^ she finds that mathematically there are 
fewer images of sickness than of each of three other groups, to wit, Animals j Sports and 
Games, and Nature (pp 367 and 368), nevertheless she discovers (p 316) that ‘‘the idea of 
an ulcer or tumour, as descriptive of the unwholesome condition of Denmark morally, is, 
on the whole, the dommating one ” Similarly, from Miss Spurgeon’s own tables (pp 369 
and 370), it would appear that War, Weapons, and Explosives with twelve images were 
three tunes as important m Shakespeare’s life as the theatre, with only four images out of 
279 Likewise (pp 364-366), Romeo and Jtdiet has two images from the Theatre, but nine 
from Sea, ten from Wars and Weapons, two from Fahtdous Anmals, two from Cupid^s 
(lovers) wmgs (which Miss Spurgeon calls a bird image) Does this prove that Shakespeare 
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and work during the last twenty years of his life Marlowe’s images, like- 
wise, fail to disclose that he was once a boy (indulged in ^^boyhood pur- 
suits”)®^ and that m later life he lived m the town and had an interest m 
the theatre.®^ These basic discrepancies between the established bio- 
graphical data and the normal inference from Miss Spurgeon’s method 
of tabulating images constitute one essential critique of the method and 
warn us not to accept inferences about unestablished biographical sur- 
mises. 

Because we are dealing with so poetical a phenomenon as a figure is 
no reason why we should neglect logic Now, on the positive side, reason- 
ing about imagery assumes that the presence of an image means the ex- 
istence of a quality or experience, i e , I (Image) <E (Experience) This 
conclusion rests on the unexpressed premise that the image will occur 
only where the experience has been present, i e., only E>I This premise 
has not been proved In fact, it is admitted that an artist can employ 
with what we now feel to be superb realism a figure clearly not traceable 
to the personal environment. On the strength of this admission, logically 
it can be concluded that no figure is necessarily dependent on environ- 
mental experience On the negative side, the absence of an image is pre- 
sumed to indicate lack of knowledge or experience This inference would 
require, as a matter of logic, proof first that all those who had certain ex- 
periences used the correlative images 

Miss Spurgeon’s theory thus is illogical and unsupported by the facts, 
in short, no more justified than the other biographical heresies which she 
herself dismisses.®^ 

The scattered examples from Shakespeare^ s Imagery have been col- 
lected with no intention of indulging m carping criticism of detail, but 
in order to illustrate the dangers into which biographic inference based 
on tabulation of images must inevitably lead, and thus to give concrete 
expression to a general warning Negative evidence is clearly less reliable 
than afidrmative evidence. Even the latter cannot be interpreted or 
evaluated in complete disregard of other factors which may be responsible 
for the use of the figure rather than physical environmental experience. 
It may be true that fondness for some one figure (such as a flooded river) 
may be an accurate reflection of the physical environment or a psycho- 
logical revelation of almost embarrassing intimacy. But it must first be 


had been to sea and to war more often than he had seen a play, and that dragons and cocka- 
trices were a more vital part of his experience than the theatre? Long before this point, Miss 
Spurgeon has abandoned her own method, and admitted (p 36) that she can find nothing 
to indicate ^'a direct knowledge of war or fighting ” 

Smith, p 74. ^ Ibid , p 72, Spurgeon, p 201 
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proved by the collector of statistics in metaphor that such comparisons 
did not circulate in the general current of trite proverb and comparison 
from which all daily speech draws, or as a literary residuum from second- 
ary sources When your urban friend complains that he is as hungry as 
a bear, he may never have been outside the city limits — or even have 
visited the zoo {De te fabuW ) — any more than Shakespeare visited the 
court of Oberon and Titania in the fabulous ^Voods near Athens 

Lillian Herlands Hornstein 

New York Um^rsity 
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THE MERRY WIVES QUARTO, A FARCE INTERLUDE 

T hat strange dramatic compound of “gross corruption, constant 
mutilation, meaningless inversion, and clumsy transposition,”^ the 
1602 quarto of The Merry Wtves of Windsor, has furnished Shakespearean 
scholars with one of their best puzzles The garbled condition of the text 
has long been considered as being the result of the “stolne and surrepti- 
tious” method of obtaining the copy. But there are fundamental conditions 
in the quarto which are hardly to be accounted for thus. The mateiial and 
the manner of treatment continually suggest some special influence, 
some distinctive and integrated molding force other than the effort to 
obtain the play by oblique devices 

One who comes to the quarto fresh from a considerable reading in the 
interludes and moralities is likely to sense a strange familiarity in the 
milieu. As he notes more carefully the special peculiarities of the text, 
he can hardly escape the belief that they are more than accidental, they 
resemble too closely the substance and method of the interlude. An exam- 
ination of these characteristics will reveal their significance more fully. 

That the basic material of The Merry Wives is essentially of the farce 
type is self evident. The element of domestic intrigue immediately places 
it. This was indirectly noticed a century ago In 1842, Halliwell published 
five novelle from Straparola as analogues of The Merry Wives ^ With this 
group he included also “The Fishwife^s Tale of Brainford”® from West- 
ward for Smelts. He did not point out, however, that The Merry Wives 
was thus linked with the line of farce in English drama reaching back to 
Dame Sirith of the century before Chaucer 

More recently. Chambers stated the relation quite fully: 

... Its complexities of domestic mtrigue make the piece [The Merry Wives] a 
farce in the modern sense, but it answers more precisely to the older conception 
of the form which prevailed in fifteenth century France Such farce you may de- 
fine, if you will, as acted fabliau And as acted fabliau, The Merry Wives is the 
best English specimen, just as Chaucer's Miller^ s Tale and Reeve^s Tale aie the 
best English specimens of fabliau in narrative. It has all the well-known char- 
acteristics of the genre the realistic portraiture of contemporary types, the 
frankness, not to say coarseness, of manners, the light esteem for the marriage 
tie, the love of “scoring ofi" someone, and by preference in a matter of venery. 

^ W W. Greg, Shakespeare^s Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602 (Oxford, 1910), p xxvi 
^ J. 0 Halliwell, The First Sketch of Shakespeare^ s Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare 
Society Pubheahons, ix (London, 1842), 

® Can It be mere coincidence that “the fat woman of BrainforP^ comes into the play as a 
means of trapping Falstaff? 
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The fact that the someone is a man of rather better birth can only give an added 
spice to so bourgeois a literary type as the fabhau has ali^ays been ^ 

If this is warranted for the accepted version of The Merry Wnes^ it is 
doubly so for the quarto, for in it everything is done to stress the farce 
elements Its very brevity suggests an effort to meet the common limits 
of the interlude. Instead of the 3018 lines of the folio, it is reduced to 
1624. Hyckescorner and Jack Juggler run approximately a thousand lines 
each, while The Pour PP has 1236. 

But the brevity of the quarto has more significance than the mere fact 
of shortness It is in the method of attaining this brevity that we find 
the key to the purpose and character of the quarto. The compression 
which IS everywhere so conspicuous is according to plan. Things which 
are not in the interlude manner are cut out, and things which are t>q)ical 
of the interlude are emphasized and heightened. This treatment and its 
effects are seen in almost every element of the play. 

The first result of such compression is greatly to increase the tempo of 
the action. As noted by Hart, we have in the quarto ^The unusually nu- 
merous gallery of actors that the full play presents, but in a much reduced 
space It matters little if motivation and logical relationship are often 
wrenched violently, or that the plot thread is frequently broken by in- 
version and omission. And if the underplot impedes the swift onward 
rush, why, out it must go. The interlude must have action, vigorous and 
raw. The ruthless cutting and reshaping for this purpose is excellently 
shown in the ope,ning scene of the play. Justice Shallow has the stage in 
both versions The folio gives his words thus: 

Sir Hugh, perswade me not I will make a Star-Chamber matter of it, if hee were 
twenty Sir lohn Falstaffs, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow Esquire. 

The quarto starts instead with this abrupt, melodramatic manner: ‘^Nere 
talke to me, He make a star-chamber matter of it.” But even so, the 
adapter apparently found the going too slow. For, to obtain the next sen- 
tence, which concludes the speech, he skipped lightly forward to line 35 
(though actually line 119 is more nearly what he uses): “The Councell 
shall know it.” The intervening thirty lines or so of the folio, occupied 
with the “most pleasant and excellent conceits” promised in the title 
page, must have been mere padding to the adapter. “Action ! Action 1” he 
seems to demand, much in the manner of the modern movie director. 
Accordingly, Page is introduced as the second speaker, although in the 
folio he doesn’t appear until line 80. His words borrow the conciliating 
business assigned to Evans in the folio. Slender and Sir Hugh “make 

* E. K Chambers, Shakespeare it Survey (London, 1925), p 170 

^ H C Hart, The Merry Wives of Windsor (London, 1904), p xx. 
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fritters of English'’ m a speech apiece Shallow protests that though Fal- 
stafl be a knight (instead of the folio's ^hf he were twenty Sir lohn Fal- 
staffs"), he shall not ^^carrie it so away." Abruptly then, he turns to Page 
with the announcement: 

For you 

Syr, I love you, and for my cousen 
He comes to looke upon your daughter 

To which, Page, without turning a hair, responds 

And heres my hand, and if my daughter 

Like him so well as I, wce’l quickly have it a match 

Falstaff, Pistoll, Bardolfe, and Nim now enter and through 35 lines braid 
strands of humor with ambiguous answers for their double crimes In 13 
lines more, “Mistresse Foord, Mistresse Page, and her daughter Anne" 
appear to announce dinner, and allow Falstaff an opportunity to kiss 
Mrs Page by mistake for Mrs Ford. 

With such seven-league boots we simply touch the peaks of the story. 
All shades and tones of difference, the force of minor incidents as they 
point toward major consequences, the careful harmonizing of doer and 
deed — these are not even of shadowy concern Instead, abrupt thrusts, 
bursts of speed, and shocks of surprise are desired, for they will stop the 
breath and win the heart of the interlude audience Therefore the adapter 
next plunges in medtas res and from the center of the play lifts six lines 
(folio, in, iv, 63-68) m which Slender struggles through the preliminaries 
of a proposal to Anne. 

Here, as elsewhere, inconsistencies resulting from a considerable sup- 
pression of underplot are passed over with a wink. The action is driven 
so relentlessly forward that Bardolph is forgotten and not permitted to 
speak his lines even after he is brought on the stage ; and poor Simple is 
quietly, thoroughly annihilated. So ends, after 109 lines, what occupies 
the first scene of the folio, where it requires 326 lines, three times as 
much. It cannot be denied that the movement of the play is thus speeded 
up But at what a price ! However, such is the manner of farce 

As might be expected, characterization in the quarto is a sad and 
meager affair The chief figures were such as to delight the patrons of in- 
terludes. Bully, roistering Falstaff, loquacious, empty headed Quickly; 
the bombastic Host, the pair of foreigners (stupid, of course, in their 
bungling of the language), Justice Shallow (ridiculed enough to satisfy 
any “lewd" man). Slender, the rich fool — what an array for farce! But 
to make sure they are fully appreciated, their special talents are played 
up until the characters go far toward becoming caricatures. The more 
amplified and humanized persons of the folio were evidently not vivid 
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enough. Illustrations of how the character-revealing speeches are slashed 
to little more than outlines are found everywhere in the quarto. For in- 
stance, Falstaff’s account of his epic ride in the buckbasket is cut from 31 
lines to 13. But the garrulous flood of Quickly^s speech is quenched even 
more completely. Typical of her in the folio is this torrent. 

Marry this is the short, and the long of it you have brought her into such a 
Canaries, as ’tis wonderfull the best Courtier of them ail (when the Court lay 
at Windsor) could never have brought her to such a Canarie yet there has beene 
Knights, and Lords, and Gentlemen, with their Coaches, I warrant you Coach 
after Coach, letter after letter, gift after gift, smeUing so sweetly, all Muske, and 
so rushlmg, I warrant you, m silke and golde, and m such alhgant termes, and in 
such wine and suger of the best, and the fairest, that would have wonne any 
womans heart* and I warrant you, they could never get an eye-wmke of her I 
had my selfe twentie Angels given me this mommg, but I defie all Angels (m 
any such sort, as they say) but in the way of honesty and I warrant you, they 
could never get her so much as sippe on a cup with the prowdest of them all, and 
yet there has been Earles* nay, (which is more) Pentioners, but I warrant you all 
is one with her. 

This, with two other of her long speeches, totaling 84 lines, is rendered 
by these two fatuous lines: sir, and as they say, she is not the first 

Hath bene led in a fooles paradice ” Surely this illustrates the difference 
between holding the mirror up to nature, and the stringing together of a 
company of eccentrics who are involved in intrigue. But one does not 
look to farce for a mirror of life. 

If the humanizing of character suffers thus in the quarto transforma- 
tion of The Merry Wwes, what shall we expect for the more delicate and 
intangible qualities of poetric beauty, and the artistic in concept and 
expression? Shakespeare generally contrives to relieve the coarseness of 
his low-life groups so that their vulgarity is somehow submerged under 
a stronger atmosphere of decency and refinement. A little of this elevat- 
ing power is discoverable in the folio of The Merry Wives, But even that 
little is squeezed out of the quarto. For instance, Fenton’s justification 
of Anne at the end of the folio, has a heroic ring and tends to bring the 
play back to a world of nobility and fine ideahsm. All this is lost in the 
quarto, replaced by these two miserable Imes : 

Married to me, nay sir never storme, 

Tis done sir now, and cannot be undone. 

Indeed the whole final act m the folio takes on the color of fairy pagean- 
try, with definite gleams of delicacy and beauty. Even Quickly is made 
the mouthpiece of magic incantation. For her poetic part, the quarto 
substitutes this horrible doggerel: 
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Away begon, his mind fulfill, 

And looke that none of you stand still 
Some do that thing, some do this, 

All do something, none amis 

Not only is this like the interludes in ignoring everything but the simple 
primary effect to be achieved by the plot, but the banal and wooden 
phrasing is the very pattern of interlude style 

The style of the quarto is obviously and strikingly inferior to that of 
the folio. Even more, the inferiority is of a special type — the type that 
characterizes the moralities and interludes. It is stifi, conventional, 
mechanical. Its phrases are stereotyped, frequently falling back on stage 
jargon. The choice of words is generally bare, flat, and wooden 

It is not possible to go into this point as fully as it deserves. However, 
the qualities of style in the quarto may be considered as falling into three 
groups: first, the thin, flat, pedestrian wording of the interlude, so lack- 
ing in the life and variety characteristic of Shakespeare, second, the ac- 
tual stereotypes or counters of expression which weigh down the inter- 
ludes; and third, the mechanical and obvious indication of stage action. 
A few specimens will be cited without going too much into detail 

Consider Anne’s speeches at the rather delicate but annoying moment 
of Slender’s protestation of love. The quarto makes her burst out petu- 
lantly: 

Now forsooth why do you stay me? 

What would you with me? 

The approach in the folio is much more in the tone of refinement and 
good taste which we should expect of Anne. After she has politely sug- 
gested to Shallow that Slender be allowed to speak for himself, she turns 
to that timid wight with: “Now, Master Slender . . . . ” And after he 
vapidly echoes her, she perseveres pleasantly “What is your will?” 
Though he turns this into stupid humor, she still encourages him: “I 
mean, Master Slender, what would you with me?” Such crude, bald di- 
rectness as exhibited by the quarto could be duplicated scores of times m 
the interludes. For instance we may take the opening of Nice Wanton: 

Barn. Fye, brother, fye* and specyally you, sister Dalilal 
Sobrenes becommeth maydes alway. 

Dal What, ye dolt! Ye be ever in one songe^ 

Ism Yea, sir, it shall cost you blowes ere it be ionge! 

Or compare with this from Hyckescorner (428-430) : 

Imag. Now, by Kockes herte, thou shalte lose an arme! 

Hycke. Naye, syr, I charge you, do him no harme. 

Imag. And thou make to moche, I wyll breke thy heed, to! 
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Conventional stage phrasing, found not only in the oaths® but also in 
various kinds of stereotypes, helps to lend the quarto the old-fashioned 
tone of the moralities Such expressions as ‘'pray, sir,^' ''marry, was it,” 
"that will I do,” "nay, prithee,” "with all my heart,” "a word with you, 
sir,” "how now, woman,” and a host more, are the very stamp of inter- 
lude and morality diction. The point is not that they are unknown to 
Elizabethan drama, even to Shakespeare, but that they are used so con- 
stantly in the quarto as to become a sort of verbal medium of exchange. 

In the stage tags and cues are further links with the interlude manner. 
Phrases such as "let us about it then” (quarto, 23S), "I am glad I am got 
hence” (307), "I now will seek” (790), "stand aside” (923)," well, let^s 
about this (1297), "my name is John Simple” (292), "my name is Nym” 
(374) are surely the echoes of earlier forms like these: "nede I must de- 
parte now” {Hyckescorner, 153), "I must go hence” (Ntce Wanton, 433), 
"I wyll go nowe as fast as I may” {Johan, Johan, 286), "now wende I 
wyll” {Mundus et Infans, 808), "Wanton is my name” {Ihd , 76). 

Shakespeare^s humor in The Merry W^ves is broad and farcical, yet it 
is by no means all on the lowest plane. Instead, it is built on at least four 
levels. In relation to the plot, the basis of humor is the confusion and 
conquest of an intriguer caught in a series of practical jokes. In the sec- 
ondary lines of action, the humor is founded on good-natured satirizing 
of love match-making by elders, of explosive passion growing out of 
rivalry, and of madness in jealousy. On a third level, that is, in char- 
acter, we have these same strains of satire pursued but with additions 
supplied by the personalities of Shallow, Evans, Host, Quickly, Nim, and 
others. And on the fourth level, the humor often rests on puns (many un- 
savory), on fantastic word twists, on errors caused by unfamiliarity with 
English, and on double meaning or word play. The foho amplifies the 
subtler forms such as character foibles But this is exactly the type which 
the quarto minimizes or omits while at the same time building up the 
cruder and coarser forms. Such emphasis of the gross and vulgar is the 
mode of farce. The distinction is not altogether a matter of substance; it 
is, in fact, often largely a matter of proportion and emphasis. 

Of course it is useless to look for much of the finer art or deeper philoso- 
phy of Shakespeare in The Merry Wives. And yet in the folio there are a 
few marks of the master. For instance, after Mrs. Page reads Faistaff^s 
letter, she falls into a meditative questioning of how such a thing could 
be. This is destroyed in the quarto, where instead, she rails like the con- 
ventional termagant: 

® Greg’s interesting parallel-column list of oaths from the quarto and folio shows a con- 
siderable tarmng of the foho group Greg, op. cit , liv-lvi. 
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Why what a Gods 

name doth this man see in me, that thus he shootes 
at my honestie? 

Falstaff and the Host and even the addled Quickly are philosophers after 
their fashion. But most of this phase is cut from the quarto Farce is es- 
sentially a disparagement, a discounting of the serious values m life. It is 
incompatible with sincere study of character and action We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find beauty and truth rejected by the quarto. 

A final hint that the quarto was early considered in the light of farce 
is provided by the title-page which gives full notice to the lighter comedy 
elements thus. 

A Most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr lohn Falstaff, and 
the merrie Wives of Windsor 

Entermixed with the sundrie variable and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the 
Welch Knight, Justice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M Slender 

With the swaggering vame of Auncient Pistoil, and Corpoiall Nym 

This is in marked contrast with the usual rather simple and direct state- 
ments on the title-pages of Shakespeare’s plays. 

In view of all this, it is not unreasonable to suppose that some adapter, 
habituated to the manner of the interlude, and recognizing the special 
excellence of The Merry W%ves as interlude material, revamped the play, 
shortening it and accentuating its more ovious and crude appeals. While 
such a possibility does not necessarily preclude the theory of a devious 
and illegitimate mode of securing the copy, it may render such an expla- 
nation of the quarto defects unnecessary. 

There is much reason, therefore, for believing, with Greg, that the 
quarto is an adaptation of an earlier version — not an “unskilful adapta- 
tion”^ so much as an adaptation for a special type of audience, which 
Greg also felt, even going further and considering it “adapted to the 
palate of a London audience.”^ There are evidences that this audience 
was one which was served by a school-boy company — but that is another 
story. 

Vincent H. Ogburn 

Eastern New Mexico College 

^ Op, cit,i 88, notes on lines 1436 ff ® JM., 89, notes on 1473-78. 
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STYLISTIC DEVICES IN CHAPMAN’S ILIADS 

T he verse preface which Chapman addressed ‘‘To the Reader” in 
1609 when he brought out the first twelve books of the Ihads con- 
tains a succinct statement of his doctrine of translation This preface is 
fairly well known as one of the significant critical essays of the English 
renaissance, but his translation of the Ihad itself has not been fully ex- 
plored in the light of his doctrine. When the poem is measured against 
the precepts, it can be observed that nearly all of the stylistic idiosyn- 
crasies of Chapman’s translation, as distinct from the conceptual diver- 
gencies of his rendering, accord with his stated principles In fact, the 
pertinent passage from the epistle makes the best possible introduction 
to a study of the poetic style of the translation. The lines run as follows: 

since, so generahy, 

Custome hath made euen th’ablest Agents erre 
In these translations, ail so much apply 
Their paines and cunnings, word for word to render 
Their patient Authors, when they may as weU, Transom and 

, ’ ’ the mturall diference 

Make fish with fowie. Camels with Whales engender; of Dialects, mcessmiy 
Or their tongues speech, in other mouths compell obsemed tn %t 
For, euen as different a production 
Aske Greeke and English, since as they in sounds, 

And letters, shunne one forme, and vnison, 

So haue their sense, and elegancie bounds 
In their distinguisht natures, and require 
Onely a lodgement to make both consent, 

In sense and elocution, and aspire 
As well to reach the spirit that was spent 
In his example, as with arte to pierce 
His Grammar, and etymoiogie of words. 

But, as great Clerkes, can write no English verse, iromce 
Because (alas^ great Clerks) English affords 
(Say they) no height, nor copie, a rude toung, 

(Since this their Natiue) but in Greeke or Latine 
Their wits are rare, for thence true Poesie sprong 
Though them (Truth knowes) they haue but skil to chat-m, 
Compar’d with that they might say in their owne, 

Since thither th’others fuU soule cannot make 
The ample transmigration to be showne 
In Nature-louing Poesie So the brake 
That those Translators sticke m, that affect 
Their word-for-word traductions (where they lose 
The free grace of their naturall Dialect 
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And shame their Authors, with a forced Close) 

I laugh to see, and yet as much abhorre 

More licence from the words, then may exprcsse 
Their full compression, and make cleare the Author. 

From whose truth, if you thinke my feet digresse, 
Because I vse needfuil Periphrases, 

Reade Valla, Hessus, that in La tine Prose, 

And Verse conuert him, reade the Messtnes, 

That into Tuscan turns him, and the Close 
Craue Salel makes in French, as he translates 
Which (for th’aforesaide reasons) all must doo, 
And see that my conuersion much abates 

The licence they take, and more showes him too 


The necessarte near- 
nesse of translation to 
the example 


Whose right, not all those great learned men haue done 


(In some maine parts), that were his Commentars. 10-54 


In other words, he is not going to make any such effort as Stanyhurst 
did to wrench English syllables into the metre of classical verse, and he 
is going to give a free translation in the belief that a periphrasis is some- 
times necessary to render fully the true meaning of the poet, which may 
be lost in a literal translation 

In spite of his decision not to attempt classical prosody since the Greek 
and English tongues ‘^shunne one forme, and vnison,’’ Chapman is still 
faced with the eternal problem inherent in the translation of classical 
verse into English: namely, the fact that the majority of English words 
are short as compared to Latin or Greek. For rhyming purposes, Chap- 
man preferred the English language to the French and Italian, and writes 
in the same preface : 

Our Monosyllables, so kindly fall 

And meete, oppos’d m rime, as they did kisse, 

but when it came to filling out a line of verse, they offered a problem. 

Chapman had one device with which he tried to circumvent the super- 
abundance of short words in English; it is his one effort to play a trick on 
his native tongue. This is his liberal invention of compound epithets, m 
imitation of the Greek: that handcufldng of words together — as Lowell 
put it — “Till they halt along, melancholy and irregular, like a cofHe of 
slaves under the eaves of the Capitol.”^ There are many of these chain 
gangs in the Ihads, although the use of them in this poem is a triumph of 
moderation as compared to that in the Odysseys, In the Ihads we find 
such efforts as : 


^ James Russell Lowell, Comersakons on Some of the Old Foots (Philadelphia* McKay, 
1883), p. 157. 
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whose tongue pour’d forth a flood 

Of more-than-honey-sweet discourse, (i 247) avoikicaorts n'iKiTosyKvKiuv 

p€€V avhil 

PIis golden-nband-bound-man’d horse (v 344) xjP^aapwvKas 
Unblest, great-high-deed-daring man (v 384) o^pLjjmpyos 
The far-off-working Deity (v 425) haepyos, 
a mortall-man-made wound (v 867) (No equivalent in Homer) 
Not-to-be-suffr’d Jupiter (viii 408) aivoTare 
Much-to-be reverenced friend (xi 566) alSoXos veiiearjros 
the excellent-in-bows, the Rainbow (xv 49) (No equivalent m Homer) 
these much-medicme-knowmg men (xvi 23) T 6 \d(j>dppaK 0 c 
the cold-weed-gathermg shore (xxni 602) ^vKibevri, 

First-down-chinn’d (xxiv 307) irpcbrov mrjvrjr'Q. 

Of these eleven fairly representative examples, six are translations of 
single Greek words, three of phrases, and two gratuitous inventions The 
desired effect evidently is to add speed to the line such as only poly- 
syllabic words can give, but the end is most certainly not attained. One 
invariably halts over these uncouth compound epithets and stutters one’s 
way through them, oblivious of the metre 

But the chief interest that attaches to this study is an analysis of what 
in his translation constitutes the ‘Tree grace of his natural dialect ” He 
says that the literal word-for-word translators lose this free grace, 
whereas he retains it. Of what, then, is it constituted^ Most conspicu- 
ously, of added figures of speech and plays on words which provide the 
“adornment” of his translation and yet are at the same time “natural” 
to the poetic conventions of his time, to poetic “dialect.” And secondly, 
of “natural” English colloquialisms and of the use of “natural ” English 
words which are anachronisms in a translation of Homer. These second- 
ary elements of “free grace” are far less conspicuous than the first, and 
may be briefly dispatched. 

The anachronisms bespeak a certain critical naivete which Chapman 
shared with his predecessors in English translation His Homer is peopled 
with Dukes, Rectors, Pastors, Colonels, Angels, and even Fairies. The 
Dukes, Rectors, Pastors, and Colonels are simple variants of the regular 
Homeric title, “leader of the people,” and were an easy device for avoid- 
ing the repetition of a stock phrase An Angel is synonymous with “a 
god,” and useful when a two syllable word is required; and Goddess 
Fairies are a convenient substitute for “nymphs.” Characters in the epic 
are occasionally clothed in silk, and swords are damasked, specific and 
“natural” ways of varying the formulae of “fine raiment” and “highly 
wrought.” Such anachronisms lend a certain element of quamtness to the 
translation, but do little to distort it, for they are purely verbal. 
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A far more sti iking anachronism is the treatment of Homer’s physio- 
logical and anatomical detail It provided P. A. Robin with a wealth of 
illustration for his absorbing little treatise on The Old Physiology %n Eng- 
lish Literature. As he says, 

When Chapman translated the Iliad he adapted his author to his readeis by in- 
terpolating many physiological ideas which were not in the original Where 
Homer says {11 vili 477) simply ''I care not for thy wrath,” Chapman writes, “I 
weigh not thy displeased spleen ” In translating the phrase irapai XaTcaprjv 
(in 359, VII 25) (‘‘along the flank,” i e , between ribs and hips), which occurs in 
several passages. Chapman varies his interpretation, m one place he says “m 
that low region where the guts m three small parts begin”, and in another, “his 
manly stomach’s mouth ” Instead of the base of the skull (v. 73) he says, “the 
fountain of his nerves,” and in a description of the effect of fear, where the 
Greek is “nor is my heart steadfast,” (x 94), he says, “my heart, the fount of 
heat, with his extreme affects made me cold ” These and many other instances 
that might be cited afford strong evidence that the many medical allusions in 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists were no particular sign of learning, 
but that an acquaintance (no doubt superficial) with Galenic physiology was part 
of the general knowledge of the day ^ 

Part of Chapman’s physiological lore derived, as Robin states, from the 
general education of his day, part from his own scholarly researches. The 
material in Robin’s book shows that it was a general belief that the Brain, 
Heart, and Liver were the three ‘^noble” organs Chapman calls the base 
of the skull, the ‘Jountain of his nerves,” and the heart, ‘The fount of 
heat.” This figure seems to have been a cliche So, Davies in his Introduc- 
tion to Nosce Teipsum (1599) calls the liver, “the fountain of the veins,”® 
and King James I m his Counterblaste to Tobacco calls it the “fountain 
of blood The theory that the Brain was the “fountain of the nerves,” 
the Heart of heat, and the Liver of the blood was Galenic, and hence, of 
course, post-Homeric. But the phrases which Robin quotes as transla- 
tions of the simple Homeric “along the flank” do not equally reveal mere 
general information on the subject. Chapman had done some research of 
his own on the Homeric phrase rrapal Xairapriv which led to the rendering: 
“in that low region where the guts in three small parts begin” (iii. 372). 
In another place he translates Kara XaiTrapijv with the addition of even 
more specific detail: 

wounding him in that part that is plac’t 
Betwixt the short ribs and the bones, that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence. (xiv. 432-434) 


2 P A Robin, The Old Physiology (London: Bent, 1911), pp 15-16. 
® Ihtd., p 49 ^ Ihd , p. 116. 
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and adds the note: 

Oura Kara XaTaprjv^ &c , vulneravit ad ilia it is translated, and is m the last verses 
of this Book, where Menelaus is said to wound Hyperenor But Xairdpr} dicitur ea 
pars carports quae postia est inter costas nothas, et ossa quae ad tha pertinent, quod 
mams sit, et desiderat Hipp m lib irepl aypuxjv, and therefore I accordingly trans- 
late it And note this beside, both out of this place, and many others, how ex- 
cellent an anatomist our Homer was, whose skill in those times, methmks, should 
be a secret 


A ‘"secret” is just about right, since Homer’s “skill” lies simply in the use 
of a common word without anatomical explanations But Chapman 
would have him a fore-runner of Hippocrates. He got this idea from his 
regular source of recondite information, Scapula’s lexicon He looked up 
the word, XaTaprj, and found two definitions one of an adjective, the other 
of the noun, blithely combined the “authority” given for the first, with 
the definition of the second, and carried over the Latin pertinent, into the 
“Have pertinence” of his translation ® So it is perfectly clear that not all 
of the anatomical or physiological information contained in the transla- 
tion was simply “in the air.”® 

The physiological and anatomical diction is one rather striking part of 
what Chapman would have called the “free grace of his natural dialect ” 
We have nearly done with that aspect of his version which I have char- 
acterized as simply English and of Chapman’s day, hence anachronistic 
to Homer A few more illustrations of the same quality will suffice. We 
find here and there, though not with great frequency, colloquialisms 
which add a certain degree of liveliness to the translation at the same 
time that they militate against its dignity: such phrases as the following 
(The phrases in italics have no equivalent in the Greek ) 

The horses “lay down and cooVd their hoofs ” (m 340) 

“Aj‘ax did fetch his run ” (xn. 394) 

A ^‘straitdacH^^ spinster, (xii. 426) 

“This sound stuff Hector lik’t ” (xin. 667) 

“Jove’s thunder being no laughing game ” (xiv 348) 

“This threat even nail’d him to his throne ” (xv 138) 


® (1) AttTrapos, oD, d, vacuus, inanis, Anst hist anim. lib 8 . . ventres evacuantur Item 
tenuis, mollis Hippocr mlib T^plkyp^v 

(2) AairapT}, \axapbv, dicitur ea pars corporis etc. (as above in Chapman's note) 
II 7 a. 

® For further illustrations of current concepts, hov^ever, see 

Humours xvn 208 Nermsxx 383-386 

XI 201-202 Spirits XL 496 

Liver xi 507-508 ^ 221-223 

xvn 300-301 Spleen xxm, 488-489 

XX. 417 
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*^Come, mind our business.” (xv. 437) 

“In such a ruff wert thou ” (xxin 517) 

“A tail huge man, that to the nail knew that rude spoit of hand ” (xxiii 581) 

There are not nearly so many colloquialisms, however, as may be found 
in most of the translations of Chapman’s predecessors ^ 

The second type of natural freedom which Chapman allows himself is 
the adornment by means of added figures of speech and plays on words. 
This freedom, according to Matthew Arnold, is Chapman’s chief fault as 
a translator of Homer He says of Chapman* 

between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist of the fancifulness 
of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to the plain directness of Homer’s thought 
and feeling ® 

The ballad-manner — Chapman’s manner — is, I say, pitched sensibly lower than 
Homer’s. The ballad-manner requires that an expression shall be plain and 
natural, and then it asks no more. Homer’s manner requires that an expres- 
sion shall be plain and natural, but it also requires that it shall be noble ® 

Arnold here, I feel, hits on a part of the truth, but not the whole. He 
sacrifices too much for the sake of antithesis and point. It is hard to rec- 
oncile the mist of Elizabethan fancifulness with the plain ballad-man- 
ner. I should accept most certainly his description of the fancifulness, but 
reject entirely his epigram on the ballad-manner. Even in his use of the 
fourteener, by varying freely the cesural pause, Chapman has departed 
tar from the ballad meter. No — Chapman is seldom plain, with a ballad 
plainness, and is sometimes noble, though not with the ^^grand style” of 
Arnold’s definition. 

Elizabethan fancy plays over the whole of the Iliads, but in this poem, 
diffused as it is throughout, it is really nothing more than a thin ground 
mist It does not penetrate deeply into the essence of the translation, nor 
is it of as metaphysical and abstruse a character as in the Odysseys. The 
added figures of speech, though often clumsy, are not designed to carry 
any particular weight of meaning.^^ Only rarely does he heighten a whole 
passage through the extended application of a figurative device. I choose 
one on which he has let himself go. Achilles has just slain Lycaon. 

^ See H B Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman, 
1477-1620 (“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literatuie” xxxv, Madison 
1933), passtm; and compare Phaer whose practice m this matter is not unlike Chapman’s 
8 Arnold, On Translakng Earner. Lecture i in Essays (Oxford Oxford University Press, 
1914), p. 251 9 Ihd , Lecture n, p. 276 

Here is a typical selection. The italics mdicate words which are a forth-nght addition 
to the original; figurative phrases not in italics are a recasting of an Homeric phrase. 

II 452 And those that dwell where Cephisus casts up his sdken mists. 

564 thew glasses all were run. 
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Then gript ^Eaddes his heel, and to the lofty flood 
Flung, swinging, his unpitied corse, to see it swim, and toss 
Upon the rough waves, and said. “Go, feed fat the flsh with loss 
Of thy left blood, they dean will suck thy green wounds , and this saves 
Thy mother tears upon thy bed Deep Xanthus on his waves 
Shall hoise thee bravely to a tomb, that in her burly breast 
The sea shall open, where great fish may keep thy funerall feast 
With thy white fat, and on the waves dance at thy wedding fate, 

Clad in black horror, keeping close inaccessible state 

So perish Ilians, till we pluck the brows of Ihon 

Down to her feet, you flying still, I flying still upon 

Thus in the rear, and {as my brows wereforkt with rabid hornsY 

Toss ye together (xxi 118-130) 

* The word is /cepacscov, which they translate caedens, but properly signifies dissipans, tU 
boves infestis cornibus 

The 'They” m Chapman’s note is Divus’ Latin version in Spondanus, the 
definition is Scapula’s, as usual unhappily chosen. It accounts for the 
quaint picture we get in the last line of the passage ’when Achilles com- 

V 253 I mil not blow the fire 

Of their hot valours with my flight, but cast upon the blaze 
This body borne upon my knees 

VI 103 Thus Hector, toiling in the waves, and thrusting back the flood 

Of his ebb^d forces, thus takes leave 
[Andromache to Hector ] 

441 Thy mmd, mflamM with others’ good, will set thyself on fire 
(this thy hardihood will undo thee) 

[Hector tells Andromache the day will come ] 

487 When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of overthrow. 

When Priam, all his birth and power, shall in those tears be drown’d 
(the day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low^, and Priam 
and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear ) 

VII 56 till Mars, by you, his ravenous stomack fills 

With ruined Troy 

137 his big bulk lay on earth, extended here and there, 

As it were covetous to spread the centre everywhere 
XIV 1 Not wine, nor feasts, could lay their soft chains on old Nestor’s ear 
XVII. 650 Yet as a sylvan hill 

Thrusts back a torrent, that hath kept a narrow channell still, 

Till at Us oaken breast it beats 

XVni 158 Of thy friend’s value than let dogs make him a monument 
Where thy name will be graven 

XX 226 Why then paint we, like dames, the face of conflict with our words? 

(like children) 

XXII. 353 all the town vein with a cloud of tears 

381 These two thus vented as they could 
Their sorrow's furnace, 

420 a hell of moan. 
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pares himself to a horned animal. The additions made up to that point 
are all for greater emphasis and horror* an increase in the number of ac- 
tive verbs, and an extension of Homer’s statement that the fish will feast 
upon his fat The feast here is appropriately called a ^'funeial feast”, and 
then, because antitheses are always striking, we have apposed a ^Ved- 
ding” at which the fish will dance in their funeral gaib — all very grim, 
and all very fantastic 

The constant use of personification as a figurative adornment is a 
constituent part of the Elizabethan mist of fancifulness which covers the 
translation. It was perfectly natural for Chapman when Homer wrote 
that ^'night came” to elaborate the statement with some such figure as 
‘^But now night lays her mace on earth” (vn 247), or “peaccfull night 
treads busy day beneath her sacred feet” (xi 177), when he spoke of 
^^fate” to make it more grim with “Her own steel fingers” (xxi. 53) , or to 
call “contention,” “that black fiend” (xviii 100). We are continually 
meeting such figures as Memory, Authority, Chance, Revenge, Conquest, 
Deceit, Force, Grief, Calamity, Peace, Death, Delicacy, Winter — all 
stalking m human, or godlike guise through the poem. Where Homer was 
content with an abstraction. Chapman adds hands, feet, wings, and all 
manner of inner human attributes as well. He writes one note on the sub- 
ject, in eager defense of Homer’s personification of Sleep and Death who, 
in Book xvi, had carried Sarpedon’s body to Lycia. He had read in Spon- 
danus Eustathius’ objections to this passage, and quotes both him and 
Spondanus most disparagingly for their blind reasonableness. His defense 
gives him a good opportunity to point the eternal moral and inner sig- 
nificance of Homer: 

Nor would Homer have any one believe the personall transportance of Sarpedon 
by Sleep and Death, but only varieth and graceth his poem with these prosopo- 
peias, and delivers us this most ingenious and grave doctrine m it That the 
hero’s body, for which both those mighty hosts so mightily contended, Sleep and 
Death (those same quaedam mama) took from all their personall and solid 
forces Wherein he would further note to us, that, from all the bitterest and 
deadliest conflicts and tyrannies of the world, Sleep and Death, when their 
worst is done, deliver and transfer men; a little mocking withall the vehement and 
greedy prosecutions of tyrants and soldiers against, or for that, which two such 
deedless poor things takes from all their empery And yet, against Eustathius’ 
manner of slighting their powers, what is there, of ail things belonging to man, so 
powerfull over him as Death and Sleep? And why may not our Homer (whose 
words I hold with Spondanus ought to be an undisputable deed and authority 
with us) as well personate Sleep and Death, as all men besides personate Love, 
Anger, Sloth, &c ? Thus only where the sense and soul of my most worthily 
reverenced author is abused, or not seen, I still insist, and glean these few poor 
corn ears after aU other men’s harvests. 
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‘^As all men besides personate Love, Anger, Sloth, — that is the point. 
This type of prosopopeia was so much a part of poetic tradition, Chap- 
man probably turned Homer’s abstractions into persons without thinking 
twice It was a manner of poetic speech so natural to the language in 
which he was translating, we can readily imagine that the phrases flowed 
from his pen without theory or hesitation. 

Chapman’s jugglery with words and phrases is another aspect of his 
fancifulness, and another of the qualities in the translation wdiich is 
typically Elizabethan He has, for instance, a lovely time with the gods 
and goddesses, particularly the goddesses, substituting fanciful descrip- 
tions of their attributes for their proper names So Aphrodite is at times : 
^The Queen that rules in amorous blood” (v. 243), ‘This kind Queen of 
love” (v 400), “the loving Dame” (v. 402), “love’s golden Arbitress” 
(v. 414), “the Queen, that governs chamber sport” (v 822), “the Queen 
that lovers loves” (iii 396), “Love’s Empress” (iii, 407) And Iris ap- 
pears in almost as many guises, as: “the thousand-colour’d Dame” (ni 
145), “She that paints the air” (v. 348), “the wmdy-footed dame” (v. 
352), “She that wears the thousand-colour’d hair” (xxiii 182), and “the 
Dame that doth in vapours shine. Dewy and thin” (xxiv 92-93) Like- 
wise the changes are rung on the white arms of Hera, and so on through 
the stock attributes of the various deities Chapman fails entirely to 
arouse the comfortable feeling of recognition which we constantly have 
in reading Homer — of finding the same old phrases over and over again. 

There is nothing particularly subtle about the game which Chapman 
plays with single words, he throws them up like balls, usually two at a 
time. The result is a great deal of repetitiveness of words not at all in the 
Homeric manner. For where Homer repeats many phrases and stock 
epithets. Chapman rather particularly avoids doing so, and instead re- 
peats words in such a way as to give them an apposite or antithetical 
meaning. The poem is thickly decorated with these dexterous antitheses, 
perhaps the most striking single evidence of the Elizabethan fancifulness 
which plays over it. To use a Chapmanesque turn: an exhaustive cata- 
logue of them would be exhausting. This, however, is the way they run: 

The hke-wise falhng sun 

And I, together, set; my life was almost set too; 

(i 574-575)^' 

Adrestus sought to save 

His head by losing of his feet, and trusting to his knees, 

On which the same parts of the king he hugs, and ofiers fees 
Of worthy value for his life, and thus pleads their receipt 

(VI. 42-45)^2 

^ I 592-593 12 VI 45. 
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(an ambush) 

Was lodg’d for him, whom he lodg’d sure, they never rais’d a head 

(VI 194)13 

That, what their fiery industries have so divinely wrought 
In raising it, m razing it thy power will prove it nought. 

(vii 386-387)1^ 

the man, so late so spintfull, 

Fell now quite spiritless to earth (xii 194--195)i® 

(Jove) Who, as he poll’d off his dart’s heads, so sure he had decreed 
That all the counsels of their war, he would poll off like it, 

And give the Trojans victory, (xvi 112-115)^® 

Patroclus, so enforc’t 

When he had forc’t so much brave hfe, was from his own divorc’t 
And thus his great divorcer brav’d. (xvi. 760-762)^^ 

Make my shores periods 

To all shoie service In the field let thy field-acts run high, 

Not in my waters (xxi 202-204)^® 

To move these movers (movers = knees) (xxii 333)^® 

These illustrations will suffice. The game is clever, but scarcely graceful. 

From these adornments which we feel immediately to be simply a 
poetic manner, we turn to a rhetorical device which we have reason to 
know was part of a conscious poetic theory, namely, the extended appli- 
cation of similes. 

Elsewhere I have had a good deal to say about Chapman’s rendering 
of one of Homer’s similes, that of the bees in the second book.^'^ Briefly, 
the point which he made in his note to the passage was that it was false 
to think that Virgil excelled as a writer of similes simply because he ex- 
tended his application further. Homer implied in his similes as much as 
Virgil, but often left the reader to complete the entire application by 
^'pervial” discernment. Therefore he castigates Spondanus for saying 
that a simile must uno pede semper claudicare. In the translation of this 
simile of the bees, however, Chapman did not entirely trust the reader 
to get the full point, and so extended his translation in such a way as to 
include that part of the application which he says Homer had simply im- 
plied, Therefore, we can say that whereas in his note he furiously denied 
Virgil’s superiority as a maker of similes, in his translation he tacitly ap- 

VI. 189-190 VH 463 is xn. 186. i® xvi. 120-122. 

XVI, 827-829 i^xxi. 217. xxn. 387-388 

30 '‘Chapman's Revisions in his Iliads/^ ELH, A Journal of English Literary Bistory, 
n, no. 1 (1935). 
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proves VirgiFs method. And the same thing happens, though \\ithout 
reference to Virgil, in many other places. Chapman distinctly prides 
himself on his translation of Homeric similes and treats them with par- 
ticularly lavish care. 

Occasionally he comments upon their beauties or expounds their inner 
significance. A characteristic example may be chosen from the lines that 
describe an impasse between the Lycians and the Greeks, when neither 
can gam on the other. 

But as two men about the hmits strive 
Of land that toucheth in a field, their measures m their hands, 

They mete their parts out curiously, and either stifiiy stands 
That so far is his right in law, both hugely set on fire 
About a passing-hXilt ground, so, greedily aspire 
Both these foes to their severall ends, and all exhaust their most 
About the very battlements {for yet no more was lost) * 

(xn 412-418) 

* Admiranda et pene inimitdbihs comparaho (saith Spend ), and yet in the explication of 
it, he thinks ail superfluous but three words, oKiyo^ hi x^P<^} exiguo m leaving out other 
words more expressive, with his old rule, uno pede, See 

This simile is exactly twice as long as the original (xii 421-424), and it is 
hard to see what Spondanus (or rather, Divus) had left out m the ^^ex- 
plication of it The comparison lay in the narrow space of land which 
was being contended for, but the phrases which Chapman amplifies or 
adds indicate that he wanted the reader to be sure to see how strife was 
involved in both parts of the figure . the Lycians and Greeks being equally 
‘^greedy” to possess that “passing little ground ” So this is the aspect of 
the comparison which he chooses to emphasize, even though Homer, and 
of course the literal translator, has left it implicit. 

He does this kind of thing frequently and the passages in which he does 
are both interesting and eloquent, for he felt in his translation of Homer s 
similes an artistic challenge which it delighted him to meet. See through 
the italicizings in the following passage how he amplifies Homer’s de- 
scriptive touch of the fen in which the poplar grew in such a way that it 
becomes a fundamental part of both halves of the simile. Ajax has just 
smitten Simoeisius. 

And as a poplar shot aloft, set by a river side, 

In moist edge of a mighty fen, his head in curls imphed. 

But aH his body plain and smooth, to which a wheelwright puts 
The sharp edge of his shining axe, and his soft timber cuts 
From his innative root, in hope to hew out of his bole 
The feirfEs, or out-parts of a wheel, that compass in the whole, 

To serve some goodly chariot, hut, being big and sad, 
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And to be hal’d home through the bogs, the useful hope he had 
Sticks theie, and theie the goodly plant lies withring out hts grace* 

So lay, by Jove-bred Ajax’ hand, Anthemion’s forwaid race, 

Nor could through that vast fen of toils he dtawn to serve the ends 
Intended by his body’s Powers^ nor cheer his aged fncnds 

(iv 520-531) 

“In such fashion did heaven-sprung Aias slay Simoeisms son of Antlie- 
mion/’ says Homer in concluding the simile (iv 482-489), but Chapman 
makes sure we remember that fen, which he would have said Homer 
meant to compaie to the toils of battle. 

So Chapman works his way through the similes of Homer amplifying 
many of them in such a way as to bring out all the possible implications 
to be found in the “explication” of the simile, and amplifying the “appli- 
cations” in order to catch up the implications stated in the first half 
Once he admits in a note (xviii 184) that “The further application of this 
simile is left out by mischance,” but a conference of his lines with the 
original will show that he has agreeably supplied it Though he would 
have been the first to lay the charge squarely on the shouldeis of the un- 
perceptive reader, it is evident that he felt a kind of unbalance in Ho- 
mer’s similes, which he felt called upon both to remedy and to defend For 
the very reason that he stopped over the similes and put so much care 
into the translation of them, they remain, if not the most faithful, at 
least among the most eloquent and attractive features of his work. 

But Chapman has a way of catching up on himself. Where at one lime 
he has slowed down, and added, at another he takes a hasty spiint for- 
ward. Sometimes he tires of the similes altogether and recklessly omits 
them, thus, we miss the figure of the stalled horse m xv, the mountain- 
bred lion in XVII, and the ox in the same book, besides a few more short 
passages here and there For instance in Book xxi he seems to tire of the 
wounded Artemis once he has got her back to Olympus “her incorrupted 
veil Trembling about her,” and leaves her there without translating her 

^ With xvm 184-189 compare Homer 219-221. 

Compare also xii 424-432 Chapman with 432-438 Homer * 


XV 

78-83 

80-83 

XV 

374-380 

410-413 

xvr 

205-212 

212-214 


364^376 

384-393 

xvn 

44-52 

53-60 


335-344 

389-396* 


587-593 

674-680 

XIX 

340-346 

350-354 


360-365 

375-380 


* See particularly Chapman’s commentaries on these passages. 
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brief conversation with Zeus, in order to get back to the main action on 
the Trojan plain There seems to be no consistent plan behind his omis- 
sions, just impatience. 

Another, less obvious, means of gaming speed is the change from di- 
rect to indirect discourse What he loses dramatically in this way he prob- 
ably felt he made up by avoiding the necessity for setting the stage He 
easily tires of the simple ^Thus spake’^ and will have no traffic with the 
formula of “winged words’’, so simply to fall back into indirect discourse 
spares him the effort of working up a preparation I find thirty-seven 
passages in the Iliads in which he has made this change, most of them 
where the discourse in Homer ran only to a few lines 

These means of acceleration are apparent only to one who has the 
Homeric text in hand. One does not, however, have to keep an eye on the 
Greek to become aware of Chapman’s efforts to lend an increased liveli- 
ness or vigor to certain passages Many of the passages which a reader 
would be likely to quote as characteristic of Chapman at his best Chap- 
man the lively, the vigorous, if often the rugged, are passages in which 
he has heightened the emphasis in Homer, and m which we receive a kind 
of compensation for the loss of nobility m style through a certain fervor of 
movement 

This fervor is most often gained through a happy and lavish use of ac- 
tive verbs In passages of excited action, he not only chooses the most 
vivid English verb he can think of to represent Homer’s, but also often 
adds an extra dash by piling one strong verb on another. This habit is 
well illustrated by three similes which follow close on each other in the 
Eleventh Book. 

Thus as a dog-given hunter sets upon a brace of boars 

His white-tooth’d hounds, pups, shouts, breathes terms, afid on his emprese pours 
All his wild art to make them pinch, so Hector urg’d his host 
To charge the Greeks, and, he himself most bold and active most. 

He brake into the heat of fight, as when a tempest raves, 

Stoops from the clouds, and all on heaps doth cuff the purple waves, 

(XI 256-261)^ 

And a few lines farther on: 

when the hollow flood of air in Zephyr’s cheeks doth swell, 

And sparseth all the gathered clouds white Notus’ power did draw, 

Wraps waves in waves, hurls up the froth beat with a vehement flaw, 

So were the common soldiers wrackt m troops by Hector’s hand 

(XI 267-270)23 

In these three similes the many verbs of the original Greek are repre- 
ss XI 292-298 23 XI. 305-309. 
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sented with English verbs of extraordinary liveliness, and in the first 
simile a string of violent verbs is thrown into the bargain in an effort to 
convey the full violence of the scene Moreover, in the first simile, we 
have a whole *^brace of boars’’ instead of a single boar, though the lion 
is omitted, probably through sheer impatience to get on with the activity 
of the scene Such examples could be multiplied almost indefinitely 
The effect at its liveliest and best, of this full play of active verbs is 
seen in a vivid description of an earthquake in the Twentieth Book, 

Beneath them Neptune tost the earth, the mountains round about 
Bow’d with affright and shook their heads, Jove’s hill the earthquake felt, 
(Steep Ida) trembling at her roots, and all her fountains spilt, 

Their brows all crannied, Troy did nod, the Grecian navy plaid 
As on the sea; th’Infernall King, that all things frays, was fraid. 

And leapt affrighted from his throne, cried out, lest over him 
Neptune should rend m two the earth, and so his house, so dim. 

So loathsome, filthy, and abhorr’d of all the Gods beside, 

Should open both to Gods and men Thus all things shook and cried, 

When this black battell of the Gods was joining, 

(xx 58“-67) 

In this description, though the details of Homer’s scene are preserved 
pretty well intact and the earthquake is neither more nor less teriible, it 
is — shall we say — somewhat more frantic Excluding participial forms, 
there are fifteen verbs in the ten lines of this passage as compared to the 
nine in the corresponding ten lines of Homer Since in this description 
Chapman has succeeded in making the number of his fourteeners exactly 
correspond with the number of the original hexameters, it is a particu- 
larly good place to observe the way in which he manages to fit in the ad- 
ditional verbs. 

There are a few more tricks of style by which he occasionally steps up 
the excitement of a passage. One is to put commands or cries which were 
originally in indirect discourse into direct. He gains in this way a dra- 
matic immediacy. ^The king still cried, Tursue! Pursue’’” (xi, 154), 
^‘Call’d ‘Rhesus! Rhesus!’ but in vain; then still, ‘Arm’ Arm’’ he cried.” 
(x. 444); “out he cried: ‘Deiphobus, another lance’.” (xxii 256-257) Or 
again, he may turn affirmative statements into queries, in order to effect 
a greater immediacy of excitement. 

Like Stanyhurst, only a good deal more successfully, Chapman was 
particularly prone to play up sound effects: sometimes through asso- 
nance, sometimes through additional verbs. Typical effects can be read in 
the following brief passages wherein his additions are again noted. 

^ Compare xx 57-66. ^ As. xxn. 171-175 and xxni. 61-62. 
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And then, as in a sounding vale, near neighbour to a hill, 

Wood-fellers make a far-heard noise, with chopping^ chopping still, 

And laying on, on blocks and trees, so they on men laid load, 

And beat like noises into air, both as they strook and trod, 

(xvi 586-589) 

He by his side did fail. 

And his man-slaughtering hands impos’d into bis oft-kist breast, 

Sighs blew up sighs, and hon-hke, grac’t with a goodly crest, 

That m his absence being robb’d by hunters of his whelps, 

Returns to his so desolate den, and, for his wanted helps, 

Beholding his unlookt-for wants, flies roaring back again, 

Hunts the sly hunter, many a vale resounding his disdain 

(xvni 279-285) 

and then calm Peace 

Turn’d back the rough Winds to their homes, the Thracian billow rings 
Their high retreat, ruffled with cuffs of their triumphant wings. 

(xxm 206-208) 

All three will be granted vigorous passages, though aiming at a more 
^ ‘imitative’^ effect than their originals 

These selections are representative of the rhetorical devices in Chap- 
man’s free and periphrastic translation In innumerable notes and glosses 
he hotly defends his right to use the 'Tree grace” of his natural dialect: 
sometimes by resort to scholarly authority and mistaken references to 
Scapula’s definitions, sometimes by resort to his own mystic understand- 
ing of Homer Whatever the explanation, the stylistic eccentricities here 
noted compose the veil of language which is dropped between the 
Homeric poems and the English renaissance versions of George Chapman. 

Phyllis Brooks Bartlett 

Russell Sage College 

26 Cf Homer, xvr. 633-635, xvni 317-322; xxm 228-230. 
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DONNE AND THE COUPLET 

And I must conjesse that to mine owne care those contmiiall cadences of couplets used tn long 
and continued Foemes are verie tyresome and unpleasing, by reason that still, me thinks, they 
run on with a sound of 07ie nature, and a kind of certainhc which stuffs the delight rather then 
tntertames it DanieF 

He said to the King his master M G Buchanan had corrupted hts eare when young ^ learned 
him to sing Verses, when he sould have read them Jonson^ 

T he early Elizabethan conception of a line of poetry is best illus- 
trated by Puttenham, who compares it to a day’s journey m which 
the traveler rests twice, at noon and at night ® The end-stopped line 
which results from this conception gives increased importance to the 
rime; indeed, Puttenham considers it the equivalent of classical ‘Tur- 
rantnesse” of foot, which “passed the whole verse throughout, whereas 
our Concordes keepe but the latter end of every veise ” Rime is even 
placed above meter* “your Concordes containe the chief part of Musicke 
m your meetre.”^ The preference is clearly for rich heavy rimes, with an 
echo. For this reason monosyllables are most desirable, since “in them, if 
they finish the verse, resteth the shrill accent of necessitie, and so doth 
it not m the last of every hssilable, nor of every pohsiUable word Rime 
is not merely good or bad, it has its own decorum* some words ani fig- 
ures are suitable for one style but not for others, and the same is true of 
“concord and measure.”® Thus rimes which fall on the last syllable are 
“sweetest and most commendable”, those falling on the penultimate syl- 
lable are “more light and not so pleasant”; and those upon the antepenul- 
timate syllable are “most unpleasant of all, because they make your 
meeter to light and triviall, and are fitter for the Epigrammatist or 
Comicall Poet.”"^ Light endings are for light verse, even Daniel seems to 

A Defence of Rhyme Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904) , 
n, 382. 

2 Conversations with Drummond the Works, ed Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1925), 
1, 148. ® Elizabethan Critical Essays, n, 78 

^ Elizabethan Critical Essays, n, 80-81, 86 Puttenham is heartily contemptuous of the 
rabble who have ^‘their eares so attentive to the matter, and their eyes upon the shewes of 
the stage, that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime ” 

® Ibid , II, 80 Of course Spenser uses polysyllabic rime-words, and Harington prefers 
them, declaring that they are sweeter than monosyllabic runes (.4 Brief e Apologie of Poeirie, 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, ii, 221) But it is not the sweetness that Puttenham is worrying 
about, it IS the possible lightness at the end of the line. 

6 Ibid , n, 159. 7 ^ g4 
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agree with this opinion when he says that feminine rimes are ^^fittest for 
Ditties.’’® 

In the verse of Spenser and the sonneteers rimes are usually rich, full, 
and often conclusive— observing the decorum of high style But it is this 
extravagant constant use of elevated style, especially for subjects raised 
above their worth, that Donne, by his own manner of writing, is revolting 
against And m this revolt he abandons the prevailing diction, imagery, 
and, to a considerable extent, the style of riming It is matter over man- 
ner, and the ornamental qualities of rime must be made less important; 
not be allowed to ring and re-echo in full melodious tones and overtones, 
but made to serve a practical function in a new technique of the couplet 

The strict rule of Puttenham was that rime should be ^Hrue, cleare, and 
audible . . , and not darke or wrenched But this clarity, and the per- 
petual end-stopped line, made no provision for avoiding monotonous 
repetition This problem evidently did not exist for Puttenham, who cau- 
tioned against placing rimes too far apart, lest the ear ‘loose the tune and 
be defrauded of his delight.”^^ However, with the growth of flexibility in 
dramatic blank verse and in the lyric, it was only natural that some ears 
should wish to avoid too much regularity in the heroic couplet. Daniel’s 
criticism, quoted at the head of this article, probably represents a wide- 
spread change in taste. As a remedy he proposes enjambement, which we 
shall discuss later, and cross-rime, “to avoyde this over-glutting the eare 
with that alwayes certaine and full incounter of Ryme That Daniel’s 
remarks should have been made in a defense of rime lends all the more 
weight to his criticism 

Yet Puttenham and Daniel both agree in condemning one device for 
rime-variation, matching a feminine rime with a masculine.^ This is the 
part of Donne’s technique which we are now to examine. Apparently this 

® Ihtd j ii, 383 D /'who in his preface to Joshua Poole's The English Parnassus bor- 
rows extensively from Daniel's Defence^ also echoes this opinion ‘‘avoid faerntnine rhythms 
such as charity and parity which in a verse of ten syllables or Herotck, speaks a certain 
flatnes derogatory from the Majesty thereof and if any where they may be allowed, it is 
in Duties and Sonnets, and there hardly, Poesie being now arrived to such purity and per- 
fection" (1677 edition, sig 6a, verso) ® Elizabethan Critical Essays, n, 79 

Ibid , n, 86 Puttenham's contempt for feminine rimes is m part explamed by his 
concern that the ear obtain its full rich measure of “delight" “for that the sharpe accent 
falles upon the penidtima or last save one siilable of the verse, which doth so drowne the 
last, as he seemeth to passe away m maner unpronounced" (n, 74) 

^ Elizabethan Critical Essays, n, 382 

^ According to Puttenham, “This cadence is the fal of a verse in every last word with a 
certaine tunable sound, which, being matched with another of like sound, do make a 
concord accent ... is chiefe cause of the cadence" (n, S3) And Daniel asks, “Agame, 
who knowes not that we can not kindely answere a feminine number with a masculine 
Ryme" (ii, 379)? “J D m the preface to Joshua Poole’s The English Parnassus, echoes 
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special practice, if at all observed, has been considered as an unpleasant 
characteristic of Donne’s rough careless art, and therefore to be ignored 
by contemptuous critics, and overlooked by admirers M. Legouis has 
made the only attempt at analysis, and that is based on insiiflicient data. 
In commenting upon the lines, 

First sweare by thy best love in earnest 

(I, 145, 13) 

Deigne with a nod, thy courtesie to answer 

(I, 145, 20) 

he expresses the opinion that in both instances “Donne probably wanted 
his readers to shift the stress to the last syllable”. “I think it far moie 
likely that Donne offered violence here to the language than to the metri- 
cal design.”^^ This opinion, based on intuition, is hardly so convincing as 
the many examples of Donne’s systematic “violence” to the metrical de- 
sign. But once having been expressed, it is accorded the dignity and 
weight of a precedent to be applied to another case : 

The smewes of a cities mistique bodie 

(I, 145, 8) 

Of this Legouis says that the fifth foot “defies slurring”, “for ‘bodie’ is 
stressed on the second syllable to rhyme with ‘tie,’ as elsewhere ‘earnest’ 
rhymes with ‘best,’ and ‘answer’ with ‘Courtier’. 

Legouis’ opinion is insubstantial evidence, especially since he mocks 
Melton for thinking that “daughters,” “waters,” and “vanquish” are ac- 
cented on the second syllable in Milton.^® It must be admitted that there 
IS no statement by an Elizabethan prosodist that would indicate the rim- 
ing of masculine and feminine endings was tolerable.^’^ But, with the sole 
exception of Campion’s inconclusive references to the “lambick licenti- 


Daniel in this opinion as in others He quotes DaniePs examples even, as he also does to illus- 
trate the effect of trochees m an iambic Ime (1677 edition, sig aS verso and a6) 

All references to Donne's verse are to Grierson's two-volume edition (Oxford, 1912), the 
references are to volume, page, and Ime, respectively When illustrations are not from the 
SaUres, the title is given, otherwise, not 
Donne the Craftsman (Pans, 1928), p 86 

Ihd , p 87 In The Extasu, a poem which Legouis appears to have spent some time on, 
‘^body" occurs several times, always stressed on the first syllable. And m The LUame we 
find: ‘Thou in thy scatter’d mystique body wouldst” (i, 341, 85) 

^5p 87 

Puttenham recognizes with disapproval ‘‘wrong ranging the accent” and change of 
spelling, “which be commonly misused and strained to make rime” (“Of Ornament,” 
Chapter xi. ed Wxllcock and Walker, 1936, p 162) To him, as to M. Legouis, it would be 
more conceivable that a poet intended to distort his pronunciation than that he took a 
liberty with his meter 
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there is hardly an admission that such a thing as stress-shift ex- 
isted in contemporary verse Puttenham seems to have genuine admira- 
tion for Wyatt, yet he never takes cognizance of Wyatt^s unconventional 
riming In one experiment, used often enough to be considered a part of 
his technique, masculine endings are rimed with feminine, as m the fol- 
lowing : 

Ye that m love find luck and swete abundance 

Let me in bed lye, dreamymg of mischance 
So chanceth me, that every passion 

Whereby, if that I laugh at any season. 

Let me remember my missehappes unhappy 
That me betide in May most commonly 

Still another experiment is the riming of only the weak syllables: 

What webbes there he hath wrought, well he perceaveth 
Wherby then with him self on love he playneth 

But we need concern ourselves with neither contemporary theory nor 
practise, Donne’s practise, when we examine all the evidence, is plain 
enough First, there is the riming of masculine and feminine endings, ex- 
amples of which are distributed throughout all his poetry 
/ / / / y. 

Though use make you apt to kill mee, 

X / 

Let not to that, selfe murder added bee 

The Flea, i, 41, 16-17 

the Hold and Wast 

X / X 

With a salt dropsie clog’d, and all our tacklings 

X Z' 

Snapping, like too-high-stretched treble strings 

The Storme, i, 177, 55-56 

X / 

Or let mee creepe to some dread Conjurer, 

X Z' X 

That with phantastique schemes fils full much paper 

Elegy XI, I, 98, 59-60 
X Z X 

Wisheth himself e delivered from prison, 

X z 

But damn’d and hal’d to execution 

Holy Sonnet iv, i, 323, 6-7 

Elizabethan Cntical Essays, n, 334-338 

ToUeVs Mtscellany, ed Hyder E Rollins (Cambridge, Mass , 1928), pp 35-36 
TotteVs Miscellany, p 39 
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X 

Yet such are thy laws, that men argue yet 


X / X/'X x/x 

None doth, but all-heahng grace and spirit 

Holy Sonnet xvi, i, 329, 9, 11 
/ / / / Y. y. / 

Ran from thence with such or more hast, then one 

x /'X 

Who feares more actions, doth make from prison 

(i, 164, 153-54) 

/ / / /x/x 

Making them confesse not only mortall 

X/ 

Great stames and holes m them, but veniall 

(i, 166, 201-02) 

/ / / /x/x 

Are made preyes? 0 worse then dust, or wormcs meat, 

/ / /XX / X/ 

For they do eate you now, whose selves wormes shall eate 

(i, 169, 21-22) 


Riming of only the weak syllables almost never occurs, but two exam- 


ples may be noted: 

/ / 


Daily bread would be 
/ / X X / X 


Scarce to Kings, so ’tis Would it not anger 
X/XX/ / /X/X 
A Stoicke, a coward, yea a Martyr (i, 170, 63-64) 


/ / / X/ X/ X 

Thou wouldst for more, and for all hast paper 


/ / / /X/X 

Enough to cloath all the great Garricks Pepper 

(i, 171, 84-85) 


Donne ^s chief prosodic innovation is the frequent use of stress-shift in 
the fifth foot; and this provides a feminine rime which is invariably 
matched with a masculine. Examples are numerous and may be drawn 
from every period of the poetry: 

/ /XX/ / /X 

Afflict thee, and at thy lives last moment 

X / 

May thyne swohie sinnes themselves to thee present 
Elegy XI, I, 99, 109-110 

or moHifie 

/ X 

It with thy teares, or sweat, or blood, nothing 

X / 

Is worth our travaile, griefe, or perishing 

The First Anniversary^ i, 244, 431-432 
X / 

Natures great master-peece, an Elephant, 
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The onely harmiesse great thing, the giant 

The Progresse of the Soule^ i, 310, 381-382 
X 

Hee keepes, and gives to me his deaths conquest 

X / 

This Lambe, whose death, with life the world hath blest 
Holy Sonnet xvi, i, 329, 4-5 

/ X 

As though all thy companions should make thee-» 

X X 

Jointures, and marry thy deare company 
(i, 146, 35-36) 

One would not expect Legouis to notice the feminine rime in the last ex- 
ample quoted above, but in the one which follows— also from Satire I, 
which he analyzes — it is even more audible than the eleven syllables 
which he refuses to hear: 

X y- 

Mans first blest state was naked, when by smne 

/ /XX / /X / X 

Hee lost that, yet hee was cloath’d but m beasts skin 
(i, 146, 45-46) 

X / 

Kinde pitty chokes my spleene, brave scorn forbids 
/ / / / X / X 

Those teares to issue which swell my eye-iids 
(I, 154, 1-2) 

/ X 

So pensh Soules, which more chuse mens unjust 
/ / / / X / 

Power from God claym'd, then God himselfe to trust 
(i, 158, 109-110) 

X / 

Art can deceive, or hunger force my tast, 

/ / / / X / X 

But Pedants motley tongue, souldiers bumbast 
(i, 160, 39-40) 

X / 

No more can Princes courts, though there be few 

/X/XX / / X/X 

Better pictures of vice, teach me vertue 
(i, 161, 71-72) 

Low feare 

X / 

Becomes the guiltie, not the accuser, Then 

/ X 

Shall I, nones slave, of high borne, or raised men 
(i, 164, 161-162) 

/ / / / X / X 

Had all the mommg held, now the second 
Time made ready, that day, in flocks, are found 
(i, 165, 177-178) 
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X / 

Call a rough carelessenesse, good fashion , 

XX XX 

Whose cloak his spurres / teare, / whom he spits on 

He cares not (l, 167, 221-222) 

Even if we were not aware of the frequency of stress-shift, or of the 
Elizabethan injunctions against distorting the accent for the sake of the 
rime, Donne^s cultivation of a natural manner of colloquial speech would 
hardly be compatible with the amateur artificiality of forced rime It is 
part of his purpose to secure variety by evading the full return of the 
nme-sound, and in this aim he is by no means unique among poets Even 
runover lines may not provide enough variety m a long poem m couplets, 
as young Keats confesses by his experiments m Endymion 

X XX XXX 

Young companies nimbly began dancing 

X 

To the swift treble pipe, and humming string 
(i, 313-314) 

X X 

Guarding his forehead with her round elbow 

X X 

From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
(I, 416-417) 

But it is more than a desire for variety which is responsible for Donne^s 
developing a new rime-technique It is a taste for strong austere music 
that leads him to avoid the full sensuous melody of certain rimes.^^ This 
he accomplishes by choosing nme-words without overtones, by riming 
masculine and feminine endings, mostly through introducing stress-shift 
or stress-shift by attraction in the fifth foot, and above all by his cul- 
tivation of runover lines The technique is an involved one, and cannot 
properly be appreciated without understanding the functions of the run- 
over line. This we shall now attempt to do. 

t ^ lit :i: 

One may observe in Donne certain mechanical devices for making the 
rhythm flow from one line to another. Some of these he apparently de- 
veloped by himself, or from his experience with the stanza; others he 
learned from the dramatic blank verse of Marlowe and his followers in the 
drama. For instance, there is the trick, first perfected by Marlowe, of 
ending a line with a polysyllabic word in order to lighten the last foot. 
Donne usually prefers to lighten the ending by other methods, but he by 

21 Keats also rimes, without stress-shift, “fish’* and “purplish” {Endymtofij ii, 110-111). 

22 The riming by assonance m some modern poetry is probably a symptom of this same 
taste. So too the riming of masculine and feminine endings, and only the weak endings. 
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no means ignores the example of the dramatists, as a few lines will dem- 
onstrate . 

And till our Soules be unapparreUed-^ 

Of bodies 

(r, 146, 43) 

My precious Soule began, the wretchednesse~> 


Of suiters 

(i, 164, 156) 

When supplications 


We send to God 

(I, 170, 59) 

Oh, ne’r may--> 


Faire lawes white reverend name be strumpeted, 

To warrant thefts she is established 


Recorder to Destiny 

(I, 170, 69-70) 

and now hungerly-^ 


Beg’st right 

(I, 171, 81) 


More often, however, Donne places the cesura near the end of his line, 
where the start of a new rhythm, propelled by grammatical or rhetorical 
sense, will carry over: 

By drawing forth heavens Scheme // tell certainly 
What fashioned hats, or ruffes, or suits // next yeare-~»- 
Our subtile-witted antique youths will weare. 

(i, 147, 60-62) 

to be~» 

Then humble to her is idolatrie (i, 158, 101-102) 

And I seehly-^ 

Said (I, 160, 53-54) 

and thrise-^ 

Colder then Salamanders, // hke divine -> 

Children in th'oven (h 165, 22-24) 

This technique, when coupled with an extreme weakening of the last 
foot, apparently anticipates by several years the familiar style of Jacob- 
ean blank verse: 

And whispered by Jesu, so often, that a-> 

Pursevant would have ravish'd him away 

(I, 166, 215-216) 

I 

Thinke he which made your waxen garden, and-^ 

Transported it from Italy to stand 

With us, at London, flouts our Presence, for-^ 

Just such gay painted things, which no sappe, nor-> 

Tast have in them, ours are (b 165, 168-173) 
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Stress-shifts are skilfully used to speed up the rhythm, and if they oc- 
cur as late as the third foot, the two unstressed syllables coming together 
may provide enough impetus to carry the rhythm over the line . 

/ / / y. y. / / 

Sooner may one guesse, who shall beare away—^ 

The Infanta (i, 147, 57) 

/ / / y y / / 

Prove the world a man, m which, officers 

Are the devouring stomacke (i, 168, 17) 

/ / / y y y / 

O wretch that thy foi tunes should moiahze-^ 

Esops fables (i, 171, 88) 

Stress-shift in the fourth foot has increased impetus* 

/ X / XX/ 

Yet went to Court, But as Glaze which did goc--^ 

/ / / x/xx/ 

To’a Masse m jest, catchM, was fame to disburse—^ 

The hundred markes (i, 159, 8-10) 

/ / / /XX/ 

So much as at Rome would serve to have throwne-> 

Ten Cardinalls into the Inquisition 

(i, 166, 213-214) 

And stress-shift in the fifth foot, especially by attraction, has the strong- 
est momentum of all 

/ X 

As though all thy companions should make thee— 

Jointures (i, 146, 35-36) 

/X /X 

Had all the morning held, now the second 

/ / / 

Time made ready, that day (i, 165, 177-178) 

/ / / / / X 

Making them confesse not only mortal! 

Great staines and holes in them 

(l, 166, 201-202) 

/ X /X 

By having leave to serve, am most richly 
For service paid (i, 169, 32-33) 

When a stress-shift in the fifth foot is followed by a stress-shift in the 
first foot of the succeeding line, as in the first and second examples above, 
we have the unusual effect of a runover which does not run, or skip, or 
swoop, but marches with steady emphasis.^® But the more customary ef- 


Cf Milton^s Samson Agomsks 

/ X 

Comes this way sailmg— » 

/ X / / 

Like a) stalely ship (713-714) 

/X /XX/ X /X/X 
0, how comely it is, and how reviving-^ 

/X/X X/X /X/ 

To the spirits of just men long oppressed (1268-69) 
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feet in Donne is that of the third and fourth examples, the bringing of 
two unstressed syllables into close proximity, at the end of one line and at 
the beginning of the next This same effect is also accomplished by be- 
ginning a line with two light syllables: 

Barest thou ayd mutinous Dutch, and dar^st thou lay-^ 

Thee m ships woodden Sepulchers 

(I, 155, 17-18) 

XX/ /X 

But having left their roots, and themselves given 
XX/ / 

To the streames tyrannous rage 

(i, 158, 105-106) 

I must pay mine, and my forefathers sinne-» 

XX/ / 

To the last farthing (i, 164, 138-139) 


This same rapidity at the beginning of a line may be produced by an ex- 
tra syllable: 

He tries to bring -» 

XX/ 

Me to pay / a fine to scape his torturing 

(i, 164, 141-142) 

(X) / X / X X / 

As prone to all ill, and of good as forget — » 

XX/ 

full, as proud, / as lustful!, and as much in debt 

(i, 159, 13-14) 

X / X 

The mony which you sweat, and sweare for, is gon->> 

XX/ 

Into o/ther hands (i, 169, 40-41) 


These — and the momentum provided by grammatical and rhetorical 
sense — are the principal devices for causing runover lines. But let us now 
examine other characteristics of Donne’s style before attempting to piece 
these together for their wider significance.^ 

It is clear that, whatever the ultimate cause, Donne’s taste for sound 
is not the same as that of certain of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
This divergence in taste is by no means unusual in the history of art, 
sometimes it occurs even in the same artist during different periods of his 


This combination of feminiiie ending and runover is another device familiar in the 
relaxing — or as some say, “disintegratmg” — ^Jacobean blank verse cf The- Tempestj v* i, 
195-196, The Winter^s Tale, i, ii, 424-426, 444-445, 455-456, 458-460. 

Before leaving this section I should say a word about the scansions I have used. They 
are not entirely arbitrary, as some of them may perhaps seem, but are based on a prosody 
of Donne^s verse, for which I have gathered and analyzed the materials I publish these 
scansions, though I cannot defend them here, because there has been an almost complete 
silence on the important subject of how — ^not generally, but specifically ^mdividual iin^ 
in Donne should be read 
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career In literature one thinks immediately of Horace, who put aside his 
lyric measures to write the verse of his maturity m the iinscnsuous low- 
pitched music of the Sermonei> and Epistolae Or to conic closer to Donne’s 
own age, one thinks of Lipsius and Muretus, who achieved fame as the 
masters of the full harmonious Ciceronian style only to turn to the bare 
metallic manner of Silver-Latm prose Even in Spenser, the master of 
Elizabethan melody, one may observe a certain change in taste during 
the composition of the Faery Queene There is a marked toning down of 
color in the later books, the rich purple patches appear to fade gradually 
from the pages, and the full sensuous harmonies of Books i and ii become 
the sweet, simple, pastoral music of Book vi. 

The luxurious musical beauty that one most often associates with 
Spenser charms the senses It can succeed in putting the mind into a sort 
of trance, m which the emotional connotations of words and rhythms 
produce m the imagination nothing more energetic than dreams. No in- 
trusion IS allowed to disturb the reader; the metrical pattern is modulated 
gently, always with a gradual rocking and swaying sort of motion that 
IS calculated to lull the senses But what has Donne to do with rocking 
the reader to sleeps He is far more concerned with shocking him out of 
his normal lethargy. Every time his rhythm swerves sharply from the 
pattern, the effect is that of a bell-buoy which rings its warning when the 
waves are high enough to move it strongly. To the over-nice ear this is 
repellent, for such an ear cannot enjoy the vigorous music that shocks 
and stimulates, and gives the kind of pleasure to the mind that a spray 
of cold water gives to the body. 

But this delight in explosive vigor, though especially important in the 
Satires^ is only part of Donne’s taste in sound There is what one may re- 
fer to as the pitch of Donne’s verse, that familiar low-flying melody of 
everyday speech: 

Now thou hast lov’d me one whole day, 

To morrow when thou leav’st, what wilt thou say? 

Womans constancy, i, 9, 1-2 
If yet I have not all thy love, 

Deare, I shall never have it all 

Lovers infinitemsse, I, 17, 1-2. 

In lines like these, so typical of Donne, the rhythms and subtle har- 
monies of colloquial prose avoid with nonchalant perfection the under- 
lying structure of the iambic pattern. The peculiar qualities of its loose 
monosyllabic flexibility and strength are opposed to the tense but deli- 

See J. V Fletcher, ‘‘Some Observations on the Changing Style of The Faerie Queenep 
SP, XXXI (1934), 152-159. 
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cate flowing of syllables in longer words of Latin and French origin.^" Not 
that Donne is unaware of the important secret of blending short words 
with long, this he often does, and very well But it is the monosyllables 
that are predominant, that give the tone to the verse, and Donne reveals 
his taste time and again by stringing them together, for long stretches, m 
lyric of the highest pitch* 

0 more then Moone, 

Draw not up seas to drowne me in thy spheare, 

Weepe me not dead, in thine armes, but forbeare 
To teach the sea, what it may doe too soone 

A Valedtckm, of weeping, i, 39, 19-22 

And his taste is even more evident in the low pitched but emphatic tones 
of the Satires 

/ Y. / XX (X)/ /XX / 

Keepe the truth which thou hast found, men do not stand 
/ / //X XX/ 

In so ill case here, that God hath / with his hand / 

Sign’d Kings blanck-charters to kill whom they hate, 

/ / / / / 

Nor are they Vicars, but hangmen to Fate 

/ / / /XX/ 

Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed 

To mans lawes, by which she shall not be tryed 
XX// 

At the last day^ Oh, will it then boot thee 
To say a Philip, or a Gregory, 

A Harry, or a Martin taught thee this (i, 157, 89-97) 

Other characteristics of Donne’s taste, less important but nevertheless 
fundamental, may also be observed. For one thing, there is an evident 
pleasure in the strong music of verse in which the individual syllables are 
kept rigidly apart, by unyielding combinations of consonants, or by the 
emphatic rhythm of a series of stress-shifts. The passage from the 5*^- 
hres, quoted above, contains several examples of this. But Donne’s prac- 
tise is by no means limited to the Satires, and illustrations are frequent 
in all the poetry, from the Songs and Sonets to the Dinne Poems * 

Some that have deeper digg’d loves Myne than I 
Loves Alchymie, i, 39, 1 
Send home my long strayd eyes to mee, 

Which (Oh) too long have dwelt on thee, 

Yet since there they have leam’d such ill 
The Message, i, 43, 1-3 

Gascoigne, no doubt recognizing the un-English, daintiness of some mellifluous vocables, 
introduced patriotic considerations* **the more monasyllables that you use the truer 
Enghshman you shall seeme” {Ehzahethan Cnhcd Essays, i, 51), 
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/ / / / y. X / 

And life, by this death abled, shall controule 

/ ^ ^ 

Death, whom thy death slue, nor shall to mee 
/ y' /X X / 

Feare of first or last death, bong miscne 

Roly Sonnets j I, 321, 5-7 

In contrast to this stiff inflexibility Donne often goes to the other ex- 
treme and cultivates pliable rhythms that sometimes border on loose- 
ness. This he does by employing many elisions, and some of these con- 
stantly threaten to become extra syllables A part of this effect is also 
produced by the frequent combination of two unstressed syllables, either 
after a stress-shift or m a pyrrhic-spondee unit And finally, there are the 
actual extra syllables which are attracted into the rhythm by these other 
devices .2® 

(X) 

So’ it pleas’d my destmie 

/ (X) X X 

(Guilty of my sin of going,) to thinke me 
^ (X) ^ X ^ X X / 

As prone to all ill, and of good as forget- 
XX/ 

full, as proud, / as lustfull, and as much in debt 
(I, 159, 11-14) 

Still another characteristic which exerts an indisputable influence on 
Donne^s versification is a marked taste for trochaic rhythms.^^ To this 
taste we may attribute Donne’s extraordinary use of stress-shift by at- 
traction. Most of the time these stress-shifts produce a steady metallic 
sort of melody, but they can also produce softer qualities, those of lyrical 
movement : 

/ / / xx/x/ 

Once I lov’d and dy’d, and am now become 

The Paradox j i, 70, 17 
/ / / /XX/ 

Onely let mee love none, no, not the sport 
Loves Usury f i, 13, 13 

/ / /XCX)X/X/ 

Call us what you will, wee are made such by love 

The Canonization, i, 15, 19 
/ / /xx/x/ 

By all paines, which want and divorcement hath 
Elegy XVI. i, 111, 8 

For other examples, cf i, 157, 90, i, 167, 240; i, 169, 41, i, 170, 56-58 
The Songs and Sonets have many trochaic lines which recur at regular places in the 
stanza. For examples in the other poems of five-stress trochaic lines, cf i, 155, 33; i, 165, 
176; i, 166, 201, i, 167, 238-239, i, 169, 21, i, 170, 63; i, 321, 6; i, 329, 11. For a six-stress 
trochaic line, see i, 171, 90. 
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One of the strangest and most beautiful couplets in English owes the 
mysterious and awed flow of its rhythm to an unbelievably bold use of 
stress-shift 

X 

To walke in expectation, till from thence 
/ /rx/x/x 
Our greatest King call thee to his presence 
Elegy XVI 1 , 112, 45-46 

It is possible to point out other of these soft lyrical qualities; but 
though they are necessary for a complete picture of Donne’s style, they 
are really most significant m emphasizing the settled nature of his char- 
acteristic taste. The qualities of sound that please his ear express with 
artistic fitness the thoughts and feelings of his verse, and in this perform 
the function intended for them. Naturally his taste in sound helps deter- 
mine what to him seems artistically fit. 

:ic 

If, working backwards from certain elements in Donne’s style, we 
study his characteristic attitude of mind, some of these stylistic traits 
appear almost inevitable. The precedence of matter over manner in 
Donne, though by no means so arbitrary as modern criticism would indi- 
cate, must nevertheless be accepted as an essential quality of his artistic 
expression And if we examine this quality, not as an isolated phenome- 
non, but in its wider implications, we shall illustrate Donne’s style, and 
piece it together, as microscopic study alone cannot. 

In Elizabethan criticism the traditional tendency was to emphasize 
the importance of matter. George Gascoigne, though echoing Horace, 
interpreted a true English attitude towards art by according ‘‘pleasant 
woordes” and “apt vocables” only derivative significance. Invention is 
what counts: “grounde it upon some fine invention . . . that beyng 
founde, pleasant woordes will follow well inough and fast inough. Sir 
Philip Sidney’s conception is much the same: “any understanding know- 
eth the skil of the Artificer standeth in that Idea or foreconceite of the 
work, and not in the work it selfe.”^^ Sidney’s disregard for ornament is 
not disapproval, however; for his real intention is to emphasize the in- 
trinsic difference between the true poet and the “many versifiers that 
neede never aunswere to the name of Poets.”®® And the versification that 

30 Sometlimg of the same effect may be seen in Elegy XI. i, 99, 108-110 and in TM 
Ftrst Anniversary^ i, 244, 430-432 

^ Mtzahethan Cnhcal Essays, i, 47-48 Cf Horace, Ars Poeiica, 311 . “verbaque provisam 

rem non invita sequentur ” 

Mfzabethan Cnttcal Essays, i, 157. 

33 EUmhethan Cnhcal Essays, i, 160. 
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IS so attractive an oinament of his own poetry was naturally beyond the 
reach of these poet-apes 

But near the end of the century, when smooth harmonious versification 
became the rule rather than the exception, there were signs that the criti- 
cal indifference towards ornament was turning into declared hostility. 
Chapman expressed scorn for those who can ‘^give a veisc smooth feet/’ 
though they ^hn nought else have tolerable merits And Daniel, evi- 
dently not satisfied with his talents for melody, asserted that ^ht is mat- 
ter that satisfies the mdicial . . whilst seeking to please our eare, we en- 
thrall our mdgement, to delight an exterior sense, wee smoothe up a weak 
confused sense. Critics had by this time become tired of the superficial 
pleasures of smooth versification,^® and many of them were finding bare 
strong-toned music more to their taste Furthermore, an increasing dis- 
trust was being felt for the basic ornaments of verse Rime, according to 
Campion, ^ Enforce th a man oftentimes to abiure his matter and extend 
a short conceit beyond all bounds of arte.”^"^ And Ben Jonson had the 
same objection to the quatrain and the sonnet, both of which have a 
tendency to tamper with the sense for the benefit of the sound Verses, 
Jonson told Drummond, stood by sense, without ^'either Colours or ac- 
cent.”®® 

We can hardly dissociate this elevation of sense above sound, matter 
over manner, from a parallel movement developing in the prose During 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century the new anti-Ciceronian style 
of Muretus, Lipsius, and Montaigne was gaining inevitable momentum 
against the established cult of Cicero The struggle, however, was not 
limited to competition between two prose styles. The development of this 
new style by Muretus, and its popularizing by Lipsius, seemed to provide 
the rising rationalism with an articulate voice The Ciceronian empha- 

34 Poems and Mtnor Translations (1875), p 55 

^ Ehzabetkan Crthcal Essays ^ it, 364, cf 381 

It IS interesting to contrast the attitude of Puttenham, who was more concerned 
about the externals of verse, cf note 4 

Elizabethan Cntlcal Essays, n, 331, cf Nashe, Ibid , ii, 242, cf Joseph Hall, on trans- 
lating Persms into English, m the “Postscript’^ of Vergzdemtarum. 

Conversations mth Drummond, ed. Herford and Simpson, i, 132. 

Ihtd , 1, 143 

Professor Morris Croll interprets this movement so, and thinks that the unifying force 
was the renewed study of Silver- Age Latin, especially Seneca and Tacitus In this litera- 
ture, says Croll, Muretus found “the single and significant word to express at the same time 
his poetical, his moral, and his literary philosophy” (“Muret and the History of Attic’ 
Prose,” PM LA, xxxix, 293) Croll’s account, to be found in this and several other articles, 
is the best available See also his “Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anticic6ronien,” Revue du 
Setzieme Siecle, ii (1914), 200-242, “ Attic Prose’ m the Seventeenth Century,” SP, 
xvni (1921), 79-128, “Attic Prose. Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Annveersary 
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sis on form was challenged by the new emphasis on reality and individual 
experience. Ciceronians, Bacon said, search “more after the choiceness of 
the phrase, and the round and clean composition of the sentence, and the 
sweet falling of the clauses . . than after the weight of the matter.”^^ 
The new style, however, deliberately broke up the symmetry of Cicero, 
using, either separately or m combination, a curt, compressed, pointed 
manner, or a loose, intimate, pliable style meant to reveal the workings 
of the mind According to Bacon, such a style is likely to follow a time of 
oratorical luxury, and adapting a remark that Tacitus applied to Seneca, 
he says that this style “began not so long ago to prove itself adapted to 
the ears of our own time The curt and loose styles are not only adapted 
to the ears, as Professor Croll has pointed out: 

They represent two sides of the seventeenth-century mind its sententiousness, 
its penetrating wit, its Stoic intensity, on the one hand, and its dishke for formal- 
ism, its roving and self-exploring curiosity, m brief, its skeptical tendency, on 
the other. And these two habits of mind are generally not separated one from the 
other, nor are they even always distinguishable ^ 

The influences that form a kind of prose adapted to the ears and mind 
of an age may also be expected to manifest themselves in the poetry of 
that age.^^ This may best be illustrated if we turn for a moment to the 
Latin literature of the first century, which provided the necessary models, 
both in thought and style, for the anti-Ciceronian movement of the late 
sixteenth century. The prose of this period demonstrates impatience with 
the sensuous rhythms and symmetrical constructions perfected by Cic- 
ero, in contrast, it cultivates rhythms to suit the mood or impulse of the 
moment, and, by emphasis and point, tries to indicate that the matter is 
more important than the form In the poetry between Horace and Pers- 
ius the tendency of Latin versification shifted in a similar way To Horace 
the chief danger was not that poetry would become too facile, but that 
it would become too rough and unpolished Ovid, who like Denham, 

Papers (New York, 1923), 117-150, “The Baroque Style m Prose,” SMtes m Ertghsh 
Philology tn Honor ofFredertck Klaeher (University of Minnesota Press, 1929), 427-456. 
See also George Williamson, ‘^Senecan Style m the Seventeenth Century,” PQ xv (1936), 
321-352, ^‘Strong Lines,” EngUsk Studies, xvni (1936), 152-159. 

^ Phlosophcal Works, ed Speddmg (1857), m, 283 

^ Quoted by Croll, Attic Prose^ in the Seventeenth Century,” p 125. Cf Tacitus, 
Annales, xiii, m “Ingenium amoenum et temporis eius auribus accommodatum 

^ ‘The Baroque Style in Prose,” pp 452-453 ^ 

The reverse also is true, for m j5rst-century Latm (where, incidentally, the influence of 
the schools of declamation made itself felt in poets as widely different as Juvenal and Lucan) 
there is likewise a “wholesale mvasion of prose by the poetic element ” J Wight Duff, A 
Literary Htstory of Rome %n the Silver Age (New York, 1927), p 20 . „ « 

^6 See Sermones, i, iv, 8, x, 1, 44, 56-59, Episiolae, n, i, 64 ff , 157-60, Ars Poettca, 263 ff. 
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Waller, and Dryden, was to leach easy methods of writing smoothly, was 
unknown to Horace, except in his earliest poems. But in the verse con- 
temporary with Persius — in Calpurnius, the Laus Pisonis^ the Bias 
Latma — Ovid^s influence is apparent, and we see the same kind of ex- 
ternal perfection and internal emptiness that Jonson, Chapman, and 
Daniel censured in Elizabethan verse. In his first satire Persius ridicules 
the Alexandrian technique and its effeminate harmonies- 

“torva Mimalloneis implcrunt cornua bombis,^’ 
et “rap turn vitulo caput abiatura superbo 
Bassaris,” et “lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis 
euhion ingemmat, reparabilis adsonat ccho!”^® 

Like Donne, he can ironically imitate a style he despises, seeming a de- 
liberate daintiness by affected alliterations, by parallelism m syntax and 
rhythm, and by a systematic avoidance of elision. 

adsensere viri nunc non cmis illc poetae 
felix? non levior cippus nunc mprimit ossa? 
laudant convivae nunc non e manibus illis, 
nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
nascentur vioiae?'*^ 

Both Persius and Donne have things to say, and they are more con- 
cerned to say them with emphasis and strength than with grace In 
this respect both Persius and Donne may be connected with the tendency 
in the prose of their respective ages, and Donne especially, since we have 
more information about the seventeenth century. The criticism that con- 
demns the superfluous ornamentation and effeminate vanity of prose 
modeled after Cicero, cannot be blind and deaf to the same mannerisms 
in poetry modeled after Petrarch. We may expect that there will be an 
association of “Petrarchanism in verse and the estile culto of Guevara 
and Lyly m prose as two similar manifestations of the medieval love of 
rhetoric.’’^® Montaigne’s words are significant: 

I perceive that good and ancient Poets have shunned the affectation and en- 
quest, not only of fantasticall, new fangled, Spagniolized, and Petrarchisticall 
elevations, but also of more sweet and sparing inventions, which are the orna- 
ment of all the Poetical! workes of succeeding ages 

In the loosening of Jacobean blank verse and couplet one may see a 
still deeper significance than the development of taste or technique. The 

Lines 99-102. Lines 36-40. 

This important and overlooked bond, linking Persius and Donne (and Hall and Mars- 
ton), I hope to demonstrate moie fully m future publication 

Croll, “Attic Prose Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon/^ p. 137. 

“Of Books/’ Essays f n, x (Modem Library edition, p. 363). 
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ultimate source of this general stylistic movement, which is paralleled by 
a similar tendency in the prose, may be traced to an accumulating change 
in the intellectual attitude and in the approach to experience.^^ For 
medieval minds, logic, based on a priori methods of thmkmg, opened the 
path to knowledge. But in the later Renaissance, when experiment and 
direct observation, preparing the way for modern science, challenged the 
adequacy of these methods, the exact communication of immediate in- 
dividual experience became more important than the expression — no 
matter how beautiful or systematic — of general ideas. The polished per- 
suading style, as Bacon realized, is limited to delivering knowledge only 
‘‘in such form as may be best believed, and not as may be best exam- 
ined.^’: 

Methods are more fit to wm consent or behef, but less fit to point to action, for 
they carry a kind of demonstration in orb or circle, one part illuminating another, 
and therefore satisfy; but particulars, being dispersed, do best agree with dis- 
persed directions And lastly, Aphorisms, representing a knowledge broken, do 
invite men to enquire farther, whereas Methods, carrying the shew of a total, do 
secure men, as if they were at furthest 

And therefore, to become articulate, this new attitude of mind was 
forced to discover or invent a style that would record thoughts and feel- 
ings in motion, as they occurred, a style that would be as a protest 
“against easy knowledge and the complacent acceptance of appear- 
ances Invention did not succeed, and not until Muretus, and through 
him Lipsius, began to cultivate the manner of Silver-Latin prose, did an 
appropriate style become available.®^ This style was Stoic in its chief 
associations, both in antiquity and in its sixteenth-century revival.®^ And 
the Stoics laid emphasis on the “exact interpretation in one’s expression 
of the mode of one’s thought ... the proper and effective mode of im- 
pressing one’s hearers being, in fact, to render one’s own experience in 
the encounter with reality exactly, as vividly, as possible.”^® For this 
reason Bacon recommends the naturalness of a loose (soluia) style, as 
providing a reader with the privilege of witnessing how thoughts come 

5^ By this I mean nothing so ridiculous as that the mtellectual attitude and style both 
suddenly changed; but that a weaned and impatient taste made easier the acceptance of a 
style better accominodated to the ear and mind of the tunes 

“ Works, ed Spedding, in, 293, 405 

Croll, “ ‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” p 114 

« Montaigne, apparently working by himself, was pursuing a similar course of develop- 

ment . , j . 

“ See Croll’s excellent summary, and his bibliography of anaent and modem accounts 

of the Stoic style, “ ‘Attic Prose’ m the Seventeenth Century,” pp 109 ff. 

Ibid , pp. 115-116, 
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into the author's head- “m the Magistral way, which merely announces 
the results of inquiry, one cannot see the thought grow 

There can be little doubt that these considerations influenced Donne's 
style, not only in his prose, but m his verse,®® and we may be sure that, 
to a certain extent at least, he was aware of the theory behind his prac- 
tise A verse-letter, to Sir Henry Wotton furnishes valuable evidence: 

Sir, more then kisses, letters mingle Soules, 

For, thus friends absent speake. This ease controules 
The tediousnesse of my life But for these 
I could ideate nothing, which could please, 

But I should wither m one day, and passe 
To 'a bottle’ of Hay, that am a locke of Grasse 

(i, 180, D6) 

Letters help him “ideate ” Writing to a kindred spirit evidently draws 
him out, helps him to bring forth thoughts that might otherwise remain 
mute within him And since the reflective, evolving state of mind ap- 
pears to be his most characteristic creative mood,®® we may observe the 
results in much of his poetry Artistic expression is not for him emotion 
recollected in tranquillity, nor the best possible articulation of what oft 
had been thought. Sometimes the driving force of his ideas — the spring 
torrent too full and impetuous for the old channel — resembles that of 
pure emotion in a lyric poet.®^ Or the movement of his ideas may be less 
swift, as in the Anniversaries^ where we may often see him reasoning with 
himself, advancing one idea, checking it with another, but always letting 
the reader see the thoughts as they grow and change ®‘^ In the reflective 

Quoted by Williamson, ‘‘Senecan Style in the Seventeenth Century,’’ P 330 
A study of the standards used by contemporary critics of verse and critics of prose 
would probably reveal a surprisingly close relationship Jon son, it is interesting to remem- 
ber, said “that he wrott all his (verses) first in prose, for so his master Cambden had Learned 
him” (Herford and Simpson, i, 143) 

Cf his prose letter (Hayward, The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, London and 
New York, 1929, pp 448-449), especially, “the knowledge buried in Books perisheth, and 
becomes ineffectual, if it be not applied and refreshed by a companion, or friend ” Cf also 
E Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), i, 168-169, 175 

One can find passages where the thoughts are not quick and penetrating, but accumu- 
lative, and the emotions, instead of bemg restless and dynamic, are calm and resolved But 
this state of mind, and therefore the poetry that reflects it, is rare in Donne It occurs only m 
the most fervent expressions of single-minded love (profane), and in the few poems where 
his fitful wrestlmg spirit surrenders to the sweet calm of resignation * as Holy Sonnet XVII, 
a few bits of The Ltiame, the first stanza of Hymne to God my God in my Sickness e, and all 
of the beautiful poem that begins, “Wilt thou forgive that sinne where I begunne.” 

One may accept Professor Grierson’s description of Donne’s thought as generally “a 
record of intense, rapid thmkmg” {The Poems of John Donne, ii, xxxiii), “passionate ratio- 
cination” {Metaphysical Lyrics, [Oxford, 1921], p. xxxv) 

See for mstance i, 262, 383-393. 
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passages of the Satires the natural evolution of his ideas may be quick 
and abrupt,®^ in the manner of the anti-Ciceronian curt style or his 
ideas may develop with the easy full naturalness of the loose style 
But m this natural manner one must recognize, besides the noble 
motive of revealing one’s mind, a self-conscious masculine carelessness 
that despises effeminate fastidious diligence over externals Those who 
have confidence m the strength of their matter, and desire to distinguish 
themselves from those whose merits are all on the surface, are likely to 
affect a ''diligent kind of negligence Montaigne, for instance, recom- 
mends "a kind of disdamfull fiercenesse of these forraine embellishmgs, 
and neglect carelesnesse of art ”5 This Donne, with the self-conscious 
pride he takes in his wit, finds natural to do, and his contemporaries 
associate this carelessness — or pretended carelessness — with the mascu- 
line character of his verse and wit : 

thy carelesse houres brought forth 
Fancies beyond our studies, and thy play 
Was happier, then our serious time of day. 

So learned was thy chance, thy haste had wit, 

And matter from thy pen flow’d rashly fit 

Donne himself encourages this opinion, for when thinking of publishing 
his poems, and forced to beg copies from friends, he writes, "By this 
occasion I am made a Rhapsoder of mine own rags, and that cost me more 
diligence, to seek them, then it did to make them This is the familiar 
self-deprecation — usually meant as a boast — of cultivated Elizabethan 
authors Even in Donne we cannot accept it at face value, though we 
must nevertheless realize that the effect of carelessness is a definite trait 
of his artistic manner 

It is psychologically understandable if the loose natural st^de not only 
portrays mental processes but also assumes a self-assured indifference 
towards externals For when formalized smoothness and symmetry are 

As m the passage about Truth on a hill, i, 157, 75—88 Note also how in dramatic pas- 
sages the abrupt style reveals the natural order of ideas 

This curt style seems to come closer than the loose style to reproducing the effects of 
prose Duff finds this true m Seneca’s Tragedies, where “the short pointed sentenhae both 
in form and expression resemble his prose” {A Literary History of Rome m the Stiver Age, p 
248) 

As 1 , 169, 35-63 But note the curt bits Donne, like many of the prose writers, finds it 
natural to combine both styles 

The phrase is Ben Jonson’s see the Discoveries, ed J E Spingarn, CnUcal Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), i, 47 

Essays, i, xxv (Modem Library edition, p 134) 

Mayne’s Elegy on Donne Grierson, i, 383, 20-24 

Letters to Severall Persons of Honour, ed C E Merrill, Jr. (New York, 1910), p. 170, 
cf Gosse, X, 171. 
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rejected as inadequate, the inevitable tendency is to go to an opposite 
extreme and cultivate broken unbalanced structures: partly because they 
better reflect the natural movement of thought, partly to expiess positive 
contempt for supeificialities, and partly to indulge a pronounced taste 
for dissonance and abrupt rhythms. This tendency, apparent m Seneca,’® 
Tacitus, and their Renaissance followers, is no less apparent in the poetry 
of Donne. In the couplet his frequent avoidance of parallelism is secured 
by runover lines, by rhythms widely unequal in their duration, by riming 
masculine endings with feminine — familiar devices which have already 
been analyzed Stress-shifts, particularly when they make a line lunover, 
are used to break up normal smoothness m favor of abrupt rhythms and 
thoughts Elisions, weak stresses, and extra syllables aie used to cultivate 
loose rhythms. Parentheses, both short and long, interrupt the sense and 
the rhythm of many sentences Transitions are often brusque, and 
meant to clash with the smooth progress of an extended period. Points — 
in the Senecan manner — are frequent, and Donne does not usually avail 
himself of the epigrammatic potentialities — through parallelism — of the 
couplet unit.’^ Like the writers of anti-Ciceronian prose, he is trying to 
convey the energetic spontaneous flow of ideas in corresponding rhythms 
and music. For it is his opinion, borne out by his practise, that 'Toth 
hearers and players are more delighted with voluntary than with sett 
musike 

Arnold Stein 

University of Minnesota 

Seneca is aware of the psychological reasons see Epistle 114 to Lucihus 
Croll Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Antic^romen,'’ p 225) calls the use of parentheses 
a conspicuous sign of Lipsian imitation. 

Epigrammatic effects are more dependent on the meter and the force and compression 
of his thought But occasionally they derive from the accumulative force of his paragraphs, 
and these effects are similar to the endings of many stanzas in the Songs and Sonets 
Complete Poetry and Selected Prose^ p. 442 



XL 

THE FUNCTION OF THE PROLOGUES IN 
PARADISE LOST 

I T was Milton’s habit in his controversial prose to write at considerable 
length about himself This habit has been cited often enough as proof 
of his arrogance, his pride, his self-concern. No doubt it is. There is a 
great deal of self-concern, and some arrogance, in Milton. But if he liked 
to write of himself, he made good use of the liking — a use which he ex- 
plains among other places in the Apology for Smectymnuus: 

. . I conceav’d my selfe to be now not as mine own person, but as a member in- 
corporate into that truth whereof I was perswaded, and whereof I had declarM 
openly to be a partaker Whereupon I thought it my duty, if not to my selfe, yet 
to the religious cause I had in hand, not to leave on my garment the least spot, 
or blemish m good name so long as God should give me to say that which might 
wipe it off ^ 

and again: 

. . . since I dare not wish to passe this hfe unpersecuted of slanderous tongues, 
for God hath told us that to be generally prais’d is wofuli, I shall relye on his 
promise to free the innocent from causelesse aspersions: whereof nothmg sooner 
can assure me, then if I shall feele him now assisting me in the just vmdication of 
my selfe, which yet I could deferre, it being more meet that to those other mat- 
ters of publick debatement in this book I should give attendance first, but that I 
feare it would but harme the truth, for me to reason in her behalfe, so long as I 
should suffer my honest estimation to lye unpurg’d from these insolent suspi- 
cions.® 

This is an explanation that Milton repeats, explicitly or by implication, 
many times in the course of his voluminous controversy. I think it one 
we ought to take seriously. Certainly it is good rhetoric, and as such gives 
us a basis on which to judge the “autobiographical digressions,” as they 
have been called— at least a basis on which to ask the question whether 
the autobiographical and self-laudatory passages are digressions. For 
what Milton is saying is that they are not digressions, but (in the rhetori- 
cal sense) part of the proof. “All of the most distinguished teachers of 
rhetoric,” Milton tells his fellow-students in the first of his Prolusions, at 
Cambridge, 

have left behind the opinion . . . that in every kind of speaking, whether demon- 
strative or dehberative or judicial, the exordium ought to be occupied with secur- 

1 The Works of John Milton, edited by Frank A Patterson and others (New York, 1931- 
38), m, 1 , 284 Reference hereafter will be made to “Columbia Miltonl^ 

2 Columbia MtUon, m, i, 296-297 
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ing the goodwill of the listeners, otherwise the minds of the audience could not 
be persuaded nor could the cause be triumphant as one might 

This, surely, is familiar doctrine too. “It is not truc/^ says Aristotle, 

. that the probity of the speaker contributes nothing to Ins persuasiveness, on 
the contrary, we might almost affirm that his character the most potent 

of all means to persuasion ^ 

The point makes itself Like the address to Parliament at the beginning 
of Areopagikca^ and that other at the beginning of the Likeliest Means to 
Remote Hirelings out of the Church, where flattery of Parliament is subtly 
blended with a reminder of past services to Parliament, these “digres- 
sions” of autobiography, sclf-congratulation, and self-praise are parts of 
the ethical proof They arc inserted, whether advisedly or not, for reasons 
as well as from impulse, if from impulse at all 
That this is good rhetoric, as well as traditional rhetoric, is obvious 
Surely the speaker who can secure the goodwill of his audience and dem- 
onstrate his own fitness to speak on the subject in hand has taken his 
audience with him half way to persuasion. For Milton it is more than a 
mere matter of technique, however It was Quintilian who defined the 
orator as “a good man trained in public speech,” and Milton accepts the 
definition, saying (again in the Apology for Smectymnuus) that 

doubtlesse that indeed according to art is most eloquent, which returncs and 
approaches neercst to nature from whence it came, and they expresse nature 
best, who m their lives least wander from her safe leading, which may be called 
regenerate reason So that how he should be truly eloquent who is not withall a 
good man, I see not ® 

Elsewhere he observes that “he who would write of worthy deeds worthily 
must write with mental endowments and experience of affairs not less 
than weie m the doer of the same.”® If Milton is to achieve true eloquence, 
then, to speak with the substance as well as the semblance of worth, he 
must himself be good If he is to be believed, he must demonstrate his 
goodness. Although it is a matter of rhetorical technique, then, necessary 

^ Columbia XII, 119 Translation by T 0 Mabbott and Nelson McCrea 

^ Lane Cooper, The Rheionc of Ar%stotle (New York, 1932), p. 9 
® Columbia Mtlion, in, i, 287 

® In a letter to Henry DeBrass Columbia Mdton, xii, 93. Masson’s translation 
^ The parallel with the description of Satan’s eloquence (P L i, 529) is obvious The 
falsity of the speeches of the rebel angels is more than rhetorical in any narrow sense of the 
word Their evil counsel springs from their own evil Not even Beelzebub is evil enough to 
father the plan adopted in the council of the second book It comes from Satan, 

for whence 

But from the father of all ill could spring 
So deep a mahee? (ii, 380-382). 
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if readers are to be persuaded and the cause be triumphant as one might 
wish, the need for ethical proof is philosophic as well 

If so high a standard is set for the orator, no less can be demanded of 
the poet Nor is less for Milton, as another familiar passage from the 
Apology shows — the famous definition of a poet: 

. he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter m laudable 
things, ought him selfe to bee a true Poem, that is, a composition and patteme 
of the best and honourablest things . . . ^ 

For the poet is teacher also The Horatian description of the poeFs 
function as “to profit or to please, or to blend in one the delightful and 
the usefuF’ became for Renaissance criticism and hence for Milton a 
requirement that poetry teach, that it persuade This is the implication 
of the definition of a poet already quoted, where a “true poem’^ is de- 
scribed as a “composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things ” The belief is explicit in the statement in Areopagihca that 
Spenser is a “better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,^’® and m the passage 
in the Reason of Church Government in which, discussing his literary as- 
pirations, Milton considers in what form he is to write his great poem: 

whether that Epick form whereof the two poems of Homer and those other two of 
Virgil and Tasso are a diffuse, and the book oi Job z. brief model Or whether 
those Drama tick constitutions wherein Sophocles and Euripides raigne shall be 
found more doctrinal and exemplary to a Nation . . 

It IS clear, too, from the word patterne in the definition of a poet, from the 
word exemplary here, from the praise of Spenser for his use of the example 
of Guyon,^^ and from another part of the discussion of the function of 
poetry m the Reason of Church Government^ where the poet is described 
as “Teaching over the whole book of sanctity and vertu through ail the 
instances of example, — it is clear from these passages not only that the 
poet is to teach, but that his method is the method of example. This also 
IS in accord with much of Renaissance criticism. 

Paradise Lost^ then, when Milton comes to write it, having apparently 
finally settled on the epic form as “most doctrinal and exemplary to a 

« Columbia Milton, m, i, 303 Miss Ida Langdon, Milton's Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art (New Haven, 1924), pp 174-175, brings together passages from Strabo and Longinus, 
and ancients less explicit than they, as background for this opinion, and cites Ben Jouson to 
show its currency in the English Renaissance See also D L Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in 
the Renaissance (New York, 1922), pp 159-160 

® The passage is given its final interpretation by Professor Greenlaw, ‘'A Better Teacher 
than Aquinas,*^ SP, xiv (1917), 196-217 
Columbia MiUon, in, i, 237. 

^ In the same passage in Areopagitica Columbia Milton, w, 311. 

^ Columbia Milton, m, i, 239. 
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nation,’’ is to be both story and example. In the invocation to Book I he 
announces the double purpose as (1) to tell the story of the Fall, its causes 
and consequences, and (2) to present an argument, to justify the ways of 
God to men. It is as an example, as an argument designed to persuade, 
as a justification of God, that we approach it here, and we shall find that 
as Milton follows the classical rules of epic structure, in so far as his poem 
is not only an epic but also an oration, he also observes the rules of classi- 
cal rhetoric. For we find in Paradise Lost all of the three types of artistic 
proof that Renaissance rhetoric inherited from antiquity: the logical, the 
pathetic, and the ethical. 

The ^^argument,” the thesis, of Paradise Lost is that God’s ways are 
just and merciful In its simplest and most general form, this is the first 
conclusion the reader is expected to draw from the poem, by induction. 
The story itself is the example from which the induction follows, and as 
an example the story as a whole is the chief logical proof. An approach to 
the analysis of it as such I shall indicate in passing 

Within the whole, which is the chief example, are lesser examples, 
which constitute part of the logical proof also* thus the reality of the 
freedom of the will is made clear by the example of Abdiel in the fifth 
book, and in the sixth the moral of Satan’s example is pointed: 

let it profit thee to have heard 
By terrible example the reward 
Of disobedience; firm they might have stood, 

Yet fell; remember, and fear to transgress. 

(P L VI, 909-919) 

Besides this basic logical proof, there is pathetic proof also, the evoca- 
tion in the reader of the emotions which will lead to the judgment desired. 
The attempt is made (not always successfully) to enlist our hatred for 
Satan, our love for God, our sympathy for Adam and Eve, by presenting 
them dramatically, Adam and Eve in their innocence, Satan in his evil, 
God in tiis glory This, of course, is the method of narrative, where the 
engagement of the reader’s sympathies is essential to the continuance of 
his interest. But it is also a recognized and effective means of persuasion. 
It does not enter into the prologues in Paradise Lost^ however, and hence 
not into our discussion. Ethical proof does. 

Mr. Tillyard’s analysis of the construction of the narrative in Paradise 
Lost does much to controvert the traditional opinion that the invocations 
(the prologues to Books i, ni, iv, vii and ix) are superfluities too beauti- 
ful to be spared by showing that they are not superfluities at all but are 
instead clear marks of the various stages of the story, indications of the 
narrative point of view.^® The introduction to Book i, he points out, is a 

13 E. M. W. TlUyard, MtUon (London, 1934), pp. 237-256. 
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prologue to the whole poem and to Books i and ii, which are the '^first 
movement.'' The invocation to Book iii marks the change from Hell to 
the realms of light, and begins what Mr. Tillyard calls the second move- 
ment. The brief introduction to Book iv marks for Mr. Tillyard "'the 
extension of the field of events to Earth," that to Book vii the definite 
transference of interest from Heaven and Hell to Earth, and that to Book 
IX "takes the action from the Garden of Eden into its final scene, the 
mind of Man."^^ 

This is a convincing analysis of the function of the prologues in the con- 
duct of the narrative If we remember, however, the point with which we 
are at present concerned, that Paradise Lost, while primarily a story, is 
also an argument, we shall see that the prologues serve a double rhetorical 
function as well They mark the stages in the logical proof as well as the 
stages in the narrative and they contain all of the ethical proof in the 
poem. Mr. Tillyard himself suggests the latter function, without develop- 
ing his suggestion, when he says, "It is natural that Milton, believing in 
the high seriousness of his purpose, should invoke the Holy Spirit to be 
his help."^® Naturally, this appeal for divine guidance carries with it the 
suggestion that Milton finds it has been granted.^® Later, of course, he 
claims it explicitly, identifying the Muse of Book i with Urania, who has 
been his constant aid. 

On any subject, but on a religious subject especially, he can make no 
higher claim to authority, can present his ethical proof in no stronger 
terms, and this is the claim that is formally made when in Book i, line 34, 
the Muse responds to Milton's direct question. Since the question is 
explicitly about Satan, to a Muse from whose view nothing is hidden by 
Heaven nor the deep Tract of Hell, Milton has claimed divine authority 
(m lines 1 to 25) to justify God's ways, and in lines 26 to 34 explicitly to 
speak of Hell. He has indeed written a prologue at once to the whole 
poem and to the first movement, and he has established himself as fit 
to speak The exordium is occupied with securing the goodwill of the 
listeners. The poem begins with the conventional invocation to the Muse; 
the argument begins with the conventional ethical proof. 

In Book in, where, as Mr, Tillyard observes, the scene shifts, the argu- 
ment shifts also, with an advance in the logical proof. Satan's evil has 
been demonstrated: God's goodness is to be demonstrated. The invoca- 
tion to light, fitting for the shift with Satan's journey to the realms of 

at,pp 248-252. ^Op p. 245 

The claim of divine guidance is a common one in the prose, where it is obviously 
ethical proof Even in. the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce Milton claims it, arguing that 
it cannot be explained on any other principle that two champions of ^^domestic freedom 
(himself and Martin Bucer) should have been independently raised up for the instruction of 
Englishmen. 
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lightj is fitting also to the plan to allow God to justify himself m his own 
words. 

Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to rcascend, (iii, 19-20) 

(the claim is definite) Milton now revisits light, though himself in dark- 
ness, expressing the hope, and by precedent of Thamyris, Maeonides, 
Tiresias, and Phineus, the belief, that ^Visdom at one entrance quite 
shut out,” so much the rather will 

Celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate 

in order that he “may see and tell/Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 
Here guidance in the two books accomplished is claimed specifically The 
claim to future inspiration is made only by implication But again it is 
clearly meant, and again we have an instance of ethical proof 

For us, as for Mr. Tillyard, the brief prologue to Book iv is different 
not only in length, but in kind also. Here as a narrative device, its func- 
tion IS clear. It serves as prologue not only to Book iv, in which as Mr. 
Tillyard says the scope of the narrative is broadened to include Earth, it 
is also by anticipation prologue to the following books, to which it serves 
as foreshadowing. In its cry for “that warning voice, which he who saw/ 
The Apocalypse heard cry m Heaven aloud, that now, /While time 

was, our first Parents had been warnM,” it points clearly to the passage 
in Book v where God “fulfills all justice” by sending his messenger, 
Raphael, to provide the “warning voice” that should have enabled them 
to “scape the mortal snare.” But this prologue is no invocation : it neither 
seeks nor claims, as do the others, divine guidance It is not, then, part 
of the ethical proof; except as it calls attention to the special warning 
given Adam and Eve after Eve’s dream, an important point in the vindi- 
cation, it is not proof at all. Its chief function is narrative , in the logical 
proof it serves for emphasis. The claims to special fitness implicit and 
explicit in the invocations to Books i and in must carry until the seventh 
The prologue to Book vii is another shift in scene, this time not to 
include Earth, but to exclude Heaven and Hell Again the claim to past 
inspiration is made explicit, and the appeal for further aid repeated: 

Up led by thee 

Into the Heav’n of Heav’ns I have presumed 
An Earthlie Guest, and drawne Empyreal Aire, 

Thy tempting, with like safety guided down 
Return me to my Native Element. (vii, 12-16) 
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But if I have succeeded so far, Milton adds, and have shown myself 
capable of writing of Heaven and Hell, for what remains I am surely 
adequate, and besides I count still on the assistance of the Muse: 

Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible Diurnal Spheare, 

Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole, 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, un chang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes, 

On evil dayes though falFn, and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 

And solitude, yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn 
Purples the East still govern thou my Song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few 

(vii, 21-31) 

What follows is the account, in Books vii and viii, of the world as it was 
created, perfect, another demonstration of God’s goodness The point is 
important to the logical proof Like that in Book in, where freedom of 
will is the chief subject, and where God speaks for himself, it is worthy 
of a special invocation and of a claim to special fitness Quite properly, 
therefore, Milton uses the invocation for the double purpose of marking 
the shift in point of view and the new phase of the argument, and takes 
advantage once more of the opportunity to claim prophetic power and 
thus to secure belief. 

The prologue to Book ix, where the final movement of the narrative 
begins, and the final stage of the argument, like the brief prologue to 
Book IV, is different in kind from those to Books i, iii, and vii. It is not 
an invocation, a prayer for guidance, but primarily a defence of the sub- 
ject of Paradise Lost as 

argument 

Not less but more Heroic than the wrauth 
Of stern Achilles (ix, 13-15) 

It is also another statement that Milton hopes he can obtain ^^answerable 
style” 

Of my Celestial Patroness, who deignes 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d 
And dictates to me slumbnng, or mspires 
Easie my unpremeditated Verse 

(DC, 21-25) 

But here instead of a petition that she come, we have the final positive 
claim of inspiration from a Muse who does come, “unimplor d. Even 
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Milton’s doubts that “an age too late, or cold/ Climate, or Years” may 
damp his intended wing serve to enable him to reaffirm his possession of 
supernatural aid Similarly his admitted unwillingness and unfitness to 
write of conventional heroic subjects, 

Not sedulous by Nature to indite 
Warrs, hitherto the oncly Argument 
Heroic deem’d, (ix, 27-29 ) 

leads him to assert once more that to him 

of these 

Nor skilid nor studious, higher Argument 
Remaines, sufficient of it self to raise 
That name, (ix, 41-44) 

and to affirm his fitness for that higher It is the final instance of ethical 

proof, and as it marks the narrative shift, so it marks also a new part of 

the argument: man’s fall, the motives for it, the justice of his doom, and 
the mercy of his salvation from it. 

Each of the four great prologues, then, has not only the narrative func- 
tion Mr. Tillyard assigns to them, but rhetorical functions as well — that 
of marking the stages in the argument and that of ethical proof. Follow- 
ing his practice in the prose pamphlets, Milton as part of his proof in 
Paradise Lost makes the strongest of all possible claims to authority and 
makes it at points in the argument where its very “interruption” serves 
to call the reader’s attention to the logical as to the narrative structure. 

John S. Dikkhoff 


Queens College 



XLI 


THE THEORY OF THE MIXED STATE AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MILTON’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 

I 

P ROFESSOR E. M Clark in his edition of The Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth,^ and the present writer m a 
previous article^ have incidentally called attention to Milton’s employ- 
ment of the principle of the mixed or balanced state m his venture m 
commonwealth construction ^ I wish now to develop the thesis that this 
principle was a basic one in the poet’s political thought, and that a study 
of its relationship to the development of his ideas yields significant 
results, not only for his attitude toward episcopacy, monarchy, and dic- 
tatorship,^ but for an understanding of the point at which he finally 
arrived in The Ready and Easy Way. 

Let the principle first be stated As everyone knows, though Plato and 
Aristotle defined the various forms of government, they were struck by 
their impermanence, by the way in which in cyclic progression one form 
tended to degenerate into another. It was the Greek historian Polybius 
who, by bringing into conjunction the three ideas of divided power, 
balance, and permanence in government, was mainly responsible for the 
conception of the mixed state with which we are here concerned.® Writing 
just before the century of civil strife which ended in the collapse of the 
Roman republic, Polybius saw in Rome and Sparta the grand master- 
pieces of political organization. In each state, in Rome through gradual 
adjustment, in Sparta because of the surpassing wisdom of Lycurgus, a 
constitution had been arrived at in which monarchial, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements were not only present and shared m the power, but 

^ (New Haven, 1915), pp Iviii-lix 

2 “Venice and English Political Thought in the Seventeenth Century,” in Modem 
Philology, xxxvin (1940), 168 

® Professor Gilbert Chinard in his recent article on “Polybius and the American Constitu- 
tion” in the Journal of the History of Ideas, i (1940), 38-58, ably expounds the relation of the 
theory of the mixed state to the checks and balances principle embodied m the Constitution 
of the United States I trust that my article in addition to its primar>^ purpose of illummat- 
ing the political thought of Milton will have the added value of supplementing Chinard in 
providing materials for the history of the theory of the mixed state as an idea. 

I use the term here and elsewhere in this article in the seventeenth century sense in 
which I have elsewhere defined it See my article on the subject in the Journal of English 
and Germamc Philology, XL (1941), 482-488 
® Histories, trans Evelyn Shuckburgh (London and New York, 1889, 2 vols ), i, 466 ff* 
See the comments of W A. Dunning, History of Poktical Theories, Ancient and Medieval 
(New York and London, 1902), pp 115-118. 
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existed in a perfect equilibrium or balance. The result was a “mixed^’ 
state in which the degenerative tendency which led every pure form of 
government to destruction had little room to operate, and m which, 
therefore, permanence and stability were attained ^ In such a state 
Polybius thought that the monarchial element might or might not be 
represented by kingship In Rome, for example, he saw this element as 
represented by the consuls In later political thought it came to be freely 
identified with the magisterial or executive element in government, 
whether conceived of as king, doge, president, or council ^ 

It is unnecessary to trace here the diffusion of the concept of mixed 
government further than to indicate the chief intermediaries through 
whom, in addition to Polybius, it was transmitted The idea is central 
in Cicero’s De Repubhca^ and appears prominently in Plutarch’s account 
of Lycurgus In sixteenth century Italy it received at least two notable 
expositions in the pages of Machiavelli and the Venetian political theorist 
Paolo Paruta The former writer, preoccupied as he was with the prob- 
lem of stability in government, begins the Discourses with a description 
of the manner in which monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy are 
corrupted into tyranny, oligarchy, and unbridled license, and then gives 
a very Polybian account of the way m which such changes could be pre- 
vented by combining in a mixed constitution elements of the three basic 
forms Paruta’s exposition of the principle emerges out of an inquiry 
into the best kind of government in his Discorsi Pohtici An important 

® The following passage is a fair statement of his leading ideas *‘That statesman [Lycur- 
gus] was fully aware that all those changes which I have enumerated come about by an 
undeviating law of nature, and reflected that every form of government that was unmixed, 
and rested on one species of power, was unstable, because it was swiftly perverted into that 
particular form of evil peculiar to it and inherent in its nature For just as rust is the natural 
dissolvent of iron so m each constitution there is naturally engendered a particular vice 
mseparable from it in kingship it is absolutism, in aristocracy it is oligarchy, m democracy 
lawless ferocity and violence, and to these vicious states all these forms of government are, 
as I have lately shown, mevitably transformed Lycurgus, I say, saw all this, and ac- 
cordingly combmed together all the excellences and distinctive features of the best con- 
stitutions, that no one part should become unduly predominant, and be perverted into its 
kmdred vice, and that, each power being checked by the otheis, no one part should turn 
the scale or decisively out-balance the others, but that, by being accurately adjusted and 
m exact equilibrium, the whole might remam long steady like a ship sailing close to the 
wmd” (i, 466-467). ^ i, 469 

® Chinard points out that in the opinion of several delegates to the Federal Convention 
‘'the executive represented the monarchical power, the Senate the aristocratical, and the 
House the popular power” (p 51) ® i, xxix ff 

Ltvesj trans Dryden-Clough (New York, n d ), p. 53 

^ See the comments of J W Allen, A Htstory of Pohhcal Thought %n the Sixteenth Century 
(New York, 1928), p 457 ^ i, u 

Allen, p 505 It is significant of the mfluence of Paruta that his Della Perfezione della 
Vita PoUhea was translated mto French m 1583 and into English by Henry Cary in 1657. 
His History of Venice was also published m an English translation m 1658 
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transmitter of the idea m Elizabethan England appears to have been 
Sir Thomas Smith, who asserted in the De Repuhhca Anglorum that 
nearly all actual states were mixed in character When we come to the 
writers of Milton’s own century, we find an early expression of the idea of 
mixed government in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Maxims of State Later 
Algernon Sidney made the notion the central principle m his Discourses^ 
m which he declared flatly: ''There never was a good government in the 
world, that did not consist of the three simple species of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy But by far the most important statement 
of the idea is to be found in Harrington’s Oceana This writer, who fre- 
quently quotes Polybius^^ and to whom Machiavelli was the ''onely 
Polititian of later Ages,”^® begins his preliminary exposition of the prin- 
ciples of government with what is essentially an epitome of the theory of 
the mixed state as it appears m Polybius and Machiavelli The ideas 
thus stated permeate his thought Stability was his problem, no less than 
it was Machiavelli’s, and he aimed to secure it by much the same means 
— by a mixed government m which magisterial, aristocractic, and demo- 
cratic elements would all participate and exist in a balance or equilibrium.^^ 
Not only was the theory of the mixed state a definite element in seven- 
teenth century political thought of a non-absolutist sort, but it had 
certain very interesting developments Polybius, as we have seen, saw 
in the constitutions of Rome and Sparta outstanding examples of mixed 
and balanced government Machiavelli concurred in this opinion When 
we turn to such writers as Harrington and Sidney and find them repeat- 
edly referring to these states, a point which even the most cursory exam- 
ination of either author will demonstrate at once, it is impossible not to 
conclude that one important reason for their vogue as models of political 
organization in seventeenth century English thought is to be found m the 
fact that they were viewed as great examples of the mixed state But they 
were not the only models As I have elsewhere pointed out,^^ Venice came 

I, VI Remwins (London, 1675), pp 9-11, 21 

Discourses concerning Government, n, xvi Cf Richard Baxter, A Holy Commonwealth, 
or PohUcal Aphorisms (London, 1659), pp 87, 207 

Oceana, ed S B Liljegren (Heidelberg, 1924), pp 140, 177, 353, 357, 363 
i8/M,p 13 13-14 

Ihd , pp 32-33 The peculiarly Harringtonian principles of an agrarian law and rota- 
tion were means by which this end was to be attamed, Harrington being of the opinion 
that these were necessary to maintam the balance once the equilibrium was set up “An 
equall Common-wealth is such an one,” he declared, “as is equall both m the balance or 
foundation, and in the superstructures, that is to say, m her Agrarian Law and in her Rota- 
tions^ (p 32) Hence his remark that he aimed to follow the ancients and yet go his own way 
(P 14). 

I, 11 It was Machiavelli’s avowed object in the Discourses to take ancient politi- 
cal wisdom and the gieat antique examples of mixed government as his guides (Preface) 

22 See note 2 
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to be thought of as having a model political constitution and exerted a 
very definite influence on the thought of the time There were various 
reasons for the Venetian vogue, but it is clear that one of them was the 
rise of the idea that Venice was a modern counterpart of the old Roman 
republic, that it had a mixed and hence balanced constitution,^'^ and that 
in some respects it was a more perfect example of the mixed state than 
even Rome itself The Venetian vogue, indeed, both owed something 
to the theory of mixed constitutions and also contributed something to 
it, for the myth that the Venetian government had continued without 
change for more than twelve hundred years, which was an important 
element in the contemporary reputation of the city seemed to afford 
concrete evidence of the correctness of the theory that by a mixed con- 
stitution permanence and stability could be secured and cyclic changes 
delayed Indeed, Venice did even more for the proponents of mixed gov- 
ernment It encouraged some of them, notably James Harrington, to 
reject cyclic conceptions altogether and to hold that it was possible to 
construct a perfectly balanced government in which the defects of fallen 
man would be so compensated for that it would last unimpaired and un- 
changed forever.27 The reputation of Venice and the theory of mixed 
government thus combined to provide one of the chief bases of seven- 
teenth century utopianism and political speculation: the notion of com- 
pensating for the natural evil in man by perfectly devised political insti- 
tutions 

25 The comparison was repeatedly made Harrington supplies the basis of it in his remark 
that with the barbaiian mvasions ancient political mstitutions of the sort that he extolled 
were replaced by “ill features of government’’ brought m by the Huns, Goths, and Saxons 
m all parts of Europe “except Venice, (which escaping the hands of the Barhanans^ by 
vertue of her impregnable situation, hath her eye fixed upon anctent Prudence, and is at- 
tained to a perfection even beyond her copy)” {Oceana^ p 12) See further my Venice, 
p 159 

2 ^ Machiavelli, Paruta, and Contarini m Italy, and Raleigh, Lewkenor, Hov^cU, and 
Harrington m England all give true Polybian descriptions of the Venetian government as 
a compound of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy See my Vemce, pp 159, 162-163 

25 See my Venice, p 159, Boccalmi, The New-Found Pokticke (London, 1627), p 197, 
Harrington, Oceana, p. 12 See further Allen, p 505, and cf, Machiavelli, Discourses, 1 , 
11 , v-vi 

2 ® Vemce, p 158 The idea that whereas the Roman republic lasted only five and the 
Spartan state eight centuries, Venice had survived for twelve was an important element in 
the exaltation of Venice over those examples referred to in the preceding note. 

2"^ Vemce, p 162. 

2 ® Significant is Harrington’s remark that the excellence of the Venetian government was 
due, not to the fact that the Venetians were men without sin, but to the fact that their 
constitution was so contrived as to overcome it The citizen may be sinful “and yet the 
commonwealth bee perfect,” and “the Citizen, where the common Wealth is perfect can 
never commit any such crime, as can render it imperfect or brmg it unto a natural dissolu- 
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In still another way the theory of mixed government had an interest- 
ing development Polybius had pointed out that whereas Rome arrived 
at the perfection of its constitution by gradual changes and adaptations, 
Lycurgus by sheer reason had created the mixed government of Sparta.^® 
Machiavelli repeats the distinction The result was to enhance the 
authority of Lycurgus as an example of the great law-giver and to en- 
courage the notion that an ideal constitution could be created and put 
into effect by an act of the reason on the part of a single great leader. 
Harrington, indeed, closely following Machiavelli, went so far as to 
assert that a commonwealth was seldom or never well founded unless it 
was made all at once and instituted by a single great leader. The idea, 
like that of the perpetually healthy state, favored the development of 
political utopianism and speculative constitutions. It explains exactly 
the role of Olphaus Megaletor, the Archon or Law-giver, in the Oceana^^ 
and, as I think we shall presently see, the faith which more than one 
Independent placed in Cromwell. 

One additional observation is necessary before we attempt to relate 
Milton to the ideas with which we are here concerned. The concept of the 
mixed state was not felt to be incompatible with the giving of a prepon- 
derance of power to some one of the three elements in the government. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, indeed, thought that in all mixed states some one 
element was dominant, and asserted that in both Rome and Venice the 
preponderance of power was held by the aristocracy Early in the Dis-- 

tion” {Oceana, p 185) Baxter singled out tins idea for attack in the Holy Commonwealth 
(p 224) Later, Swift assailed it m The Senhments of a Church of England Man, contending 
that governments stood or fell because they were in the hands of good or bad men, not be- 
cause they were weU or ill contrived (sec u) 

Histories, i, 467. 

30 Discourses, i, li 

31 Harrington quotes Machiavelli as saying Thrice happy is that people which chances 
to have a man able to give them such a government at once, as without alteration may se- 
cure them of their liberties Seemg that Lacedemon m observmg the Lawes of Lycurgus 
contmued about eight hundred yeares without any dangerous tumult or corruption^ ” 
Olphaus Megaletor read this m Machiavelli, Harrmgton tells us, and concluded that the 
first essential was that a state should be made all at once (p. 58) Farther down on the same 
page our author writes “A Commonwealth is seldome or never well turned or constituted, 
except it have been the work of one man for which cause a wise Legislator, and one whose 
mmd IS firmely set, not upon private but the publick mterest . may justly endeavor 
to get the soveraigne power mto his own hands j nor shall any man that is master of reason 
blame such extraordinary meanes as in that case shall be necessary This is a close 
paraphrase of a passage in Machiavehfis Discourses, i, ix On p 59 we find Olphaus Mega- 
ietor using the army to secure power to institute Oceana ‘‘all at once See further the 
specific comparison of Cromwell and Lycurgus on p 61. 

32 Remains, p 9 His statement can, I think, be taken as indicative of where he thought 
the preponderance of power ought to be placed. Thai it resided m the aristocratic element 
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courses Machiavelli raises the question of where the balance of power 
should be placed m a mixed state Paruta came to the conclusion that 
the best form of government was a mixed one in which the aristocratic 
element dominated In discussing the same problem Harrington starts 
from the observation that “the wisdom of the Few is not the profit of 
Mankind, nor of a Commonwealth.”^® His conclusion was that though a 
nobility was “the very life and soul” of a government, an over-balancing 
aristocracy was “the utter bane and destruction of it The most sig- 
nificant discussion of the point, however, is that found in the pages of 
Algernon Sidney The whole position toward which this writer moves m 
his Discourses concerning Government is summed up m the Thirty- 
Seventh Discourse of his Third Book England, he there tells us, was 
formerly a mixed state in which a large and able nobility restrained both 
the power of the king and the license of the people and cemented them 
together in a single smooth-working government But m the course of 
time, through the corruption of manners, this balance had been broken, 
and all power had gravitated into the hands of the king and the people. 
The nobility, thus berefit of power and wealth, no longer performed the 
function of binding together the other two elements in the state, and the 
result was all the disorders and confusions of the time These being 
the facts, the conclusion, Sidney thought, was clear: the happiness and 
good government of England depended on the restoration of the nobility 
to their former position and influence. That position, it is clear from 
the whole tenor of the argument, should be more than just one of 
balance In Sidney’s view the balance would be restored by placing 
in the nobility the preponderance of power. His views, however, are 
only fully clarified when we take into account his definition of the term 
nobility He tells us m a long passage that the nobility and the peerage 
are not at all the same thing “Men are truly ennobled only by virtue,” 
he asserts. Noblemen are “such as have been ennobled by the virtues 
of their ancestors, manifested in services done to their country.” Noble- 
men, in short, are those who are gentlemen by birth or education, who 
serve the state virtuously and bravely, and their descendants who, 

m ancient Rome was not the common view. In the Discourse of War in General we find 
Raleigh writing “Politicians do affirm, that nobility preserves liberty longer than the com- 
mons, and for instance say, Solon’s popular state came far short of Lycurgus’s by mixed 
government, for the popular state of Athens soon fell, whilst the royal, mixed government 
of Sparta stood a mighty time, by the nobility Sparta and Venice enjoyed their freedom 
longer than Rome” {Works [Oxford, 1829, 8 vols ], viii, 296) ^ i, v. 

^ It was on the ground of its superiority in this respect that Paruta considered Venice 
superior to Rome It was his opinion that the too great power of the people brought about 
the downfall of the Roman republic. See Allen, p 505, and cf Sir Walter Raleigh’s opinions 
above, note 32. Oceana, p 25. Ibid , p 18. 
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Sidney tells us, will presumably resemble their ancestors and hence are 
to be considered as noblemen until the contrary is proved by their ac- 
tions. Such a nobility Sidney saw as supported by hereditary wealth. 
He conceived therefore of a nobility in which virtue rested as a solid 
foundation for inherited wealth and position. The nobility of England, 
thus defined, were in Sidney^s opinion extremely numerous, and it was to 
this class that he would entrust the preponderance of power in his ideal 
mixed government. Power belonged m the hands of the well-born and 
the virtuous — not all of it, for in a mixed state the magisterial and 
democratic elements have their role to play, but the preponderance of 


We are now ready to look at Milton. His relation to the ideas which 
I have been discussing is, at the beginnmg of his career as a political 
thinker, clear and definite. He knew Polybius, he accepted the theory 
of the superiority of mixed government; he saw in Rome and Sparta 
models of political organization; he thought of England as having a 
mixed constitution, of the English monarchy as being, indeed, in its 
proper constitution a supreme example of the balanced state, and, with 
approval, he conceived of the English government as representing that 
type of mixed state in which the noblest and worthiest men, the aristo- 
cratic element, held through the Parliament the preponderance of 
power. These are not matters for conjecture; two passages in 0/ Rejor- 
mahon in England present us with indisputable evidence of his position: 

The best-founded commonwealths and least barbarous have aimed at a certain 
mixture and temperament, partaking the several virtues of each other state, that 
each part drawing to itself may keep up a steady and even uprightness in com- 
mon . . There is no civil government that hath been known, no not the Spartan, 
not the Roman, though both for this respect so much praised by the wise Poly- 
bius, more divinely and harmoniously tuned, more equally balanced as it were 
by the hand and scale of justice, than is the commonwealth of England; where 
under a free and untutored monarch, the noblest, worthiest, and most prudent 
men, with full approbation and suffrage of the people, have in their power the 
supreme and final determination of highest affairs 

This passage, it is clear, describes England in its proper constitution 
before its perversion by the corruptions of the time. In the second key 
passage Milton is speaking of the benefits which would result from the 
abolition of those corruptions: 

Then shall the nobles possess all the dignities and offices of temporal honor to 
themselves, sole lords without the improper mixture of scholastic and pusillani- 

m, xxix Prose Worhs, ed Bohn, n, 408. 
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mous upstarts, the parliament should void her upper house of the same annoy- 
ances, the common and civil laws shall be set free 

It is clear from the first of these passages that Milton saw the monarchial 
or magisterial element as represented in England by the king, and the 
democratic element as consisting of the “full approbation and sufirage 
of the people ’’ What he saw the artistocratic element as being is to be 
deduced from both statements On the carrying out of the reforms he 
proposed, he tells us that the nobility would then have “all the dignities 
and offices of temporal honor ’’ He meant exactly what he said But I 
hasten to add that, as in the case of Sidney, it is important to notice 
what he meant by nobility. For the nobility of title Milton had all of 
Sidney’s scorn But to an even greater extent than that writer he would 
find the origin of nobility in virtue, and the ideas of hereditaiy wealth 
and position are less emphasized m Milton than m Sidney Funda- 
mentally he saw in virtue, goodness, godliness, and patriotic and dis- 
interested service to one’s country the essence of nobility Those were 
noble who labored virtuously and learnedly for God and the happiness 
and glory of England In this sense Milton himself — he who sought to 
teach the truth to his countrymen — was a nobleman Whatever may 
have been Francini’s intentions in addressing his complimentary ode to 
“Signor Gio Miltoni Nobile Inglese,” Milton himself would not have 
repudiated this description The source of true nobility, then, was per- 
sonal worth, godliness, and goodness m the service of the state With this 
conception went two other ideas* that nobility derives in some cases, at 
least, from the inspiration of God,^^ and that the “middle sort” of 
people are the great fountain head of that virtue from which true nobility 
proceeds Yet Milton did not by any means repudiate wholly the con- 

P IT , II, 409 The remark about scholastic upstarts is not, of course, to be construed 
as an attack on learned men in government, which would indeed be a most un-Miltonic 
thing ‘‘Scholastic” refers to scholastic learning, and has in this passage all the connotations 
of Ignorance and illiteiacy which scholasticism suggested to Milton The charge is that the 
bishops should have no part in the government because among other things they were 
ignorant A few paragraphs below, Milton asserts that for twelve centuries the bishops had 
been ignorant and illiterate (p 411) Cf iii, 87 

P W , 1 , 154, 170, n, 23 Milton repeatedly points out that anciently the commons were 
comprehended in the terms “peers” and “barons” (P IT , i, 167, 175) 

P IT , 1, 16, n, 266-267, Works, Columbia ed , xviii, 195, 340 
^ See Milton's description of himself as one who had zealously prepared to serve God and 
his country (P W , iii, 112-113) 

Works, XVIII, 195 

P IT , I, 155 Cf I, 291 Among the “middle sort” says Milton, “the most prudent 
men, and most skilful in affairs, are generally found, others are most commonly diverted 
either by luxuiy and plenty, or by want and poverty, from virtue, and the study of laws 
and government ” Cf Sir Walter Raleigh on “the middle sort of people” in Remmns, p 16. 
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ception that nobility is conferred by distinguished descent Though 
stoutly maintaining that the nobility of personal worth was as high as 
any m the land, he would have agreed with Sidney that the descendants 
of those whose virtue had ennobled them were to be considered noble 
until their actions proved them otherwise From the nobility thus de- 
fined Milton saw the members of Parliament, particularly the House of 
Commons, as being selected In the Commons he saw an assembly of 
the ^^noblest, worthiest, and most prudent men,” chosen from the true 
aristocracy of the state and representing therefore not merely the whole 
people by the manner of their selection, but the true aristocracy by the 
class from which they were selected Parliament, particularly the House 
of Commons, was therefore the aristocratic element in the mixed state 
which Milton conceived England to be. Moreover, he believed that it 
was the element which should have predominant power. The “noblest, 
worthiest, and most prudent men,” he says specifically, “have m their 
power the supreme and final determination of highest affairs ” Thus 
there emerge out of Of Reformation in England two great political ideas: 
that mixed states are superior to all others, and that in a mixed state the 
nobility, the wise and the good, the aristocratic element, should domi- 
nate These, we shall find, are the constant elements in Milton’s political 
thought. They will not change, though much else will. 

Our first problem is that of the relation of the principle of mixed 
government to Milton’s arguments against episcopacy In the Common- 
place Book is the following significant entry: “The clergie commonly 
the corrupters of kingly authority turning it to tyrannic by thire wicked 
flatteries even m the pulpit.”^® The argument to which this leads when 
coupled with the idea of the superiority of mixed government is obvious 
In Of Reformation in England it is precisely this coupling which is made, 
together with the parallel idea that just as episcopacy seeks to under- 

In the First Defense Milton declares that some of the Puritan leaders came from noble 
ancestry equal to any m the land, and that others had “taken a course to attain to true 
nobility by their own mdustry and virtue, and are not mferior to men of the noblest 
descent” (P IT , i, 16) Milton was at great pains to vindicate the essential nobility and 
even gentle descent of the Puritan leaders He tells us m one place that most of the mem- 
bers of Parliament were “either of ancient and high nobility, or at least of known and well- 
reputed ancestry” (P W , iii, 145) One basis of Milton’s attack on episcopacy was that it 
raised to positions of influence in the state men of mean and ignoble birth (P W , in, 166; 
cf II, 409) What was Milton’s attitude toward his own ancestry? In the Second Defense 
he remarks that he came of honest stock i^^genere honesto*^) (P W ,i, 254) The anonsrmous 
Life of Milton tells us that he was said to be descended from “an ancient knightly family 

of Buckinghamshire” (r^e5^wd5«^VAf«/to,ed F A Patterson [New York, 1933, rev ed], 

p xvi) Edward Philips says that Milton was said to be descended from the “ancient family 
of the Miltons of Milton” {Ihid , p xxxu) 

46 Of hs, xviii, 175. 
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mine the liberty of the people,” so does it seek to get into its own hands 
the powers of the king.^® England, the argument runs, is a supicme ex- 
ample of the mixed state in which the king, the aristocracy, and the 
people all have their due shares Episcopacy is a foreign element in the 
state^® composed of men whose aim is the aggrandizement of civil power 
and ultimately the establishment of their own supremacy,^" and who m 
the pursuit of this object seek at once to undermine the liberties of the 
subject and to seize the prerogatives of the king.” Episcopacy, in short, 
IS incompatible with, and ultimately destructive of, such a mixed govern- 
ment as Milton conceived England to have. It is, indeed, incompatible 
with any mixed or balanced state because its aim is the overturn of all 
balance and the establishment of its own theocratical tyranny The dam- 
age which had been done by the bishops in England was great. A state 
which was in its own proper form and constitution the most perfect pat- 
tern of government in the world had been turned into the “floating car- 
case of a crazy and diseased monarchy or state ”” But it was not too 
late and the damage was not irreparable On the twin beliefs that Eng- 
land in its proper constitution was a perfect example of the mixed state 
and that episcopacy, the corrupting element, the wen, needed but to 
be removed to bring about the perfectly functioning state, Milton’s 
utopian fervor in 1641 took wing and soared to the extraordinary apos- 
trophe with which Of Reformahon in England ends. 

One more observation on the anti-episcopal tracts. We have seen 
Milton taking over the theory of the mixed state from classical, specifi- 
cally Polybian sources,” and discovering that England in its proper 
constitution exemplified the theory. What he was really asserting was 
that the original institutions of the country involved the principles of 

Cf Milton's assertion in the Apology for Smectymnuus that the clergy seek the dis- 
solution of law and the erection of an arbitrary sway {P W , ni, 163) 

PF,n,393f 

Significant is Milton's comparison of episcopacy to a wen which should be cut off 
(P F’,n,398) 

Milton advances as a perfect example of his argument the way in which the bishops of 
Rome seized more and more power until eventually they made themselves supreme tem- 
poral rulers (P IF , n, 394r-395) See also p 396 Onp 397 he tells us that men have as good 
reason to fear civil usurpation by the Protestant episcopacy as in former times they had of 
the papal 

Milton rather confusingly uses the term ‘‘supremacy of the king," but by the very 
theory of mixed government which he explicitly sets forth in the tract (P. W , ii, 403, 408), 
“supiemacy" can mean nothing more than the just powers of the monarch under the law 
52 P F, 11,391 

53 That he also got it from Machiavelli is clear There are repeated references to the 
Discourses in the Commonplace Book See Worksy xviii, 160, 183, 197, 199, 200, 210, 211, 
212, 215, 217. 
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mixed government, and this, in fact, is precisely what his argument 
later turned into in the Eikonoklastes^^ and the Ftrst Defense The point 
is an important one because by it he attempted to harmonize the idea 
of the mixed state and following the “best ages^’ and best examples — 
Rome, Sparta, Athens,®^ and later Venice, which he always thought his 
countrymen would do well to imitate®^— with his patriotic pride in 
England and his proposal to reform the country by the pattern of its 
ancient institutions. The attempt was never too successful. It came 
closest to success, perhaps, in the First Defense^ in which the specific 
adherence to the theory of the mixed state, the citations of old English 
practice, and the constant references to classical authorities and examples 
presuppose that all three led to common conclusions Yet even in this 
work we find Milton on one page exalting clear classical precedents over 
medieval obscurities and on another declaring that the English had the 
best laws in the world and stood in need of no outside examples.®® Fre- 
quently he wavered between asserting the superiority and sufficiency of 
English precedents, and saying, under the influence of the contemporary 

At this point Milton’s and Sidney’s views are very similar. See Sidney’s Discours^^ 
III, xxxvii Milton praises Sidney in the Second Defense (P TF , i, 293) 

P,W , I, 351 
P TF , 1, 172, 210. 

The case of Athens m the writmgs of exponents of the theory of mixed government is an 
mterestmg one Earlier writers like Machiavelli saw Athens as an example of pure democ- 
racy and as short-lived and accordmgly compared it unfavorably with Sparta and Rome. 
{Discourses, i, li), but seventeenth century writers like Sidney contrived to discover that 
it, too, was a mixed state and admired it as such [Discourses, n, xvi) There was, therefore, 
no inconsistency between Milton’s acceptance of the theory of mixed government and the 
admiration for Athens which he expresses (P. W , n, 136) 

The great models of the antique world were ever before Milton’s eyes, though he was 
not always willmg to admit the fact In the Areopagitica he urges his countrymen to imitate 
the ^'old and elegant humanity of Greece” (P TF , n, 52) See also the comparison of Vane 
to a Roman senator in the sonnet addressed to him, and the extraordmary passage in the 
Second Defense on the likeness of Fairfax to Scipio and the “heroes of antiquity” (P IF., 
I, 287). See further P TF , i, 88, 117, 219, 297 In The Ready and Easy Way Milton calls on 
his countrjonen not to fail to build Rome anew m the West (P. IF , n, 114) Aubrey says 
that it was Milton’s “bemg so conversant m Livy and the Roman authors, and the great- 
ness he saw done by the Roman Commonwealth” that made him mto a republican [Brief 
Lives, ed. Andrew Clark [Oxford, 1898, 2 vols ], ii, 69) Cf Hobbes’s opinion that among his 
contemporaries one of the chief causes of republicanism was “the readmg of the books of 
policy and histones of the ancient Greeks and Romans” [Leviathan, ii, xxix). Cf. also Har- 
rmgton, Oceana, p 10 

s® P. IF., 1, 15, 88, 160, 167, 172-177, 183, 188. 

60 P IF , 1, 168, 210, 177 Cf 205 Harrmgton set up a flat opposition between classical 
precedents, which he considered wise and good, and those of the Huns, Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, and Saxons, whom he accuses of “deformmg the whole face of the world” 
except Venice with “ill features of government” [Oceana, p. 12). 
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climatic theory and the disappointments of the moment, that his coun- 
trymen were deficient in political wisdom and would ‘^comc shoit” and 
end in ^'ridiculous frustration’’ unless they imported civil wisdom "from 
foreign writings, and examples of best ages In the end, as we shall see, 
the attempt to harmonize the notion of a return to old English principles 
with imitation of the great classical mixed states was destined to break 
down. 

Ill 

We have seen Milton in 1641 an adherent of the theory of mixed 
government The tracts of 1649 and the eaily 1650’s show him holding 
fast to the idea Three specific statements, one in the Etkonokla.stei>^^ and 
two in the Ftrst Defense^^ make the matter clear These tracts involve us, 
therefore, in three great problems the relation of kingship and of the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty and parliamentary supremacy to the 
theory of mixed government 

The doctrine of sovereignty does not play an important role m dis- 
cussions of the mixed state before and even in the sixteenth century. 
Polybius, like Sir Thomas Smith, was content to say that in such a 
state power was divided Once the idea of mixed government was com- 
plicated, however, by the concept of sovereignty, as it was inevitable 
both from events themselves and Bodin’s great exposition of "puissance 
souveraine”®® that it would be complicated, three positions were possible 
One could hold, as Sir Thomas Smith quite probably would have held 
had the problem occurred to him, that in a mixed state soveieignty was 
divided, or one could hold that sovereignty is indivisible and that there- 
fore a mixed state was an impossibility,®® or one could maintain that 
though sovereignty itself is indivisible, power could be delegated m 
varying proportions to different bodies m the state representing the 
magisterial, aristocratic, and democratic elements, and that therefore 

P W , V, 240, and see my article on the climatic thcoiy m the Modern Language 
Quarterly, ii (1941), 67-80 P W ,i, 363 Cf 360-361 

P W , I, 88, 160 The first of these is particularly significant because in it we find him 
citing Lycurgus as the introducer of mixed government in Sparta and remarking that he 
had “left a good example” to modern times In the second passage Sir Thomas Smith is 
quoted as authority for the statement that a government would not last long unless it was 
mixed See Alien’s comments, p 262 

Repuhkque, i, i ff Bodin, of course, did not invent the doctrine of sovereignty Its 
origins are doubtless to be found m many previous writers, but it seems clear that he was 
an important force m giving it currency There was an English translation of the Republique 
by T Knolles as The Stx Bookes of a CommonweaU (London, 1606) 

That sovereignty is indivisible was asserted by both Bodin (ii, i) and Hobbes {Lena- 
than, n, xix, xxix) That a mixed state was therefore an impossibility was Hobbes’s conten- 
tion (n, xix). 
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there was no inconsistency between the doctrine of indivisible sovereignty 
and the concept of mixed govenment. The first of these positions was 
rendered untenable after Bodin showed how easy it was to prove sov- 
ereignty indivisible, though absolutist writers liked to give the impres- 
sion that it represented the views of exponents of mixed government 
The second idea afforded absolutists who found sovereignty to reside in 
the monarch one of their leading arguments, as we shall shortly see The 
third position, or some modification of it, was that toward which most 
exponents of mixed government gravitated Moreover, by the idea 
of the delegation of power, it was possible to believe at once in indivisible 
sovereignty, mixed government, and popular sovereignty, for if one con- 
ceived of sovereignty as residing m the people, one could then think of 
power as partly retained and partly delegated to the aristocratic and 
magisterial elements of the state This was precisely the position at 
which Milton arrived The result of his preoccupation in The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates with the idea of an indivisible popular sover- 
eignty^° was not to lessen in any way the hold of the idea of mixed govern- 
ment on him, but to develop that theory by harmonizing with it the 
concept of the sovereignty of the peopleJ^ What resulted from the 
amalgamation of the two ideas was a theory the cardinal points of which 
were precisely that sovereignty is indivisible, that it resides in the 

Hobbes, i, xxix See, for example, Sidney’s Discourses, i, xx 

69 J N Figgis in his Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1896), pp 238-243, finds anti- 
absolutist writers of the seventeenth century confused on the question of sovereignty It 
seems to me that he is himself confused, and I regard as wholly inaccurate his statement 
that “it is the theory of sovereignty which differentiates the royalist writers from the popu- 
lar side” (p 246) Whether it is logically defensible to believe at once m indivisible sover- 
eignty, popular sovereignty, and mixed government I do not care to argue, but that such 
writers as Milton and Sidney did hold these three views without seeing any conflict in 
them IS not debatable The question at issue between proponents and opponents of the 
theory of divine right was not whether sovereignty was divisible, but whether by divine 
or natural law and the custom of nations it resided in the king or in the people The one 
idea led straight to absolutism, the other to mixed government 

70 That Milton did not believe m the theory of divided sovereignty is clear from the fact 
that he repeatedly points out that the whole power of a king is delegated power, that no 
share of power inheres in a king by divme or any other right simply because he is a king 
(jP it , ii, 11, 14) Likewise, the power of Parliament was delegated power (P IT , i, 11, 
II, 121) I consider myself fully justified, therefore, m seeing m Milton an exponent of in- 
divisible sovereignty I use the term here and elsewhere in its modern sense Anyone in- 
vestigating Milton’s views of the matter must look for the thmg, not the word His use of 
the word is extremely ambiguous That he was acquainted with it, however, m the sense 
which it now has is clear from the fact that it is used m that sense and that its meaning is 
expounded in Sir Walter Raleigh’s The Cabinet Council, which Milton published m 1658 
(seepp 2-3) 

71 P. W , II, 8-17, 1, 88, 160 
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people, and that it is partly retained by them*^^ and partly delegated 
to bodies in the state representing the monarchic and aiistocratic ele- 
ments, namely, the magistracy and the Parliament The fundamental 
Polybian theory of the mixed state, the idea that permanency and sta- 
bility are secured by a division of power among the three elements of the 
state remained. 

I say that Milton arrived at a harmony of the concept of the mixed 
state and popular sovereignty, but before he could fully vindicate his 
position he had to meet Salmasius. There were many points at issue be- 
tween these two controversialists, but not the least of them was whether 
England was in its proper constitution a mixed state or an absolute 
monarchy with the indivisible sovereign power residing in the king, for 
if the conceptions of the delegation of power and popular sovereignty 
were not inconsistent with the idea of the mixed state, the concept of 
sovereign power divinely bestowed on the monarch flatly was. This was, 
indeed, a central issue of the whole controversy, Salmasius, as Milton 
understood him, based his case on two mam points* that sovereignty is 
indivisible,^® and that it resides in the king.’® To prove that it resides in 
the monarch, Milton saw him resorting to the law of God,” the law of 
nature,’^ the theory of divine investiture,’® and an analogy between the 
state and the family, if not indeed to the theory that the king is absolute 
as the inheritor of those divinely instituted, absolute parental rights out 
of which, by way of the expansion of the family into the state, govern- 
ment was supposed by some to have originated That sovereignty was 
indivisible Milton did not dispute, but to the contention that it resided 
in the monarch by divine and natural law, he replied with the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty®^ and with his own interpretations of the law of 

P PF , n, 9 ; I, 33, 76; ii, 121 P W , n, 14, 121; i, 33 

Cf. Milton position ’^ith that of the delegates to the Federal Convention in note 8 
P PF , I, 160. ^8PPF,I,30 ’sp ]F,i,32 

P, PF., I, 94. 

P PF., I, 20-21, 114, 156 Cf Bodin, Repubhque, i, ii, and Sir Walter Raleigh, Three 
Discourses (London, 1702), p 105 The notion of the patriarchal origin of the state was 
developed at length by Sir Robert Filmer in the Pairiarcka (cf his Ohservahons upon Mr, 
Hobbes Leviathan^ Mr MtUon against Salmastus, and E Grotius De jure belli et pacts [Lon- 
don, 1652], p. 18), and controverted by Sidney in the Discourses (i, ix, xiii). See also Locke, 
Essay concerning the True Ongmal of Civtl Government j ch vi Figgis is correct in saying 
that though the patriarchal theory is no essential part of the theory of divine right, it af- 
fords the best justification of it (p 148) I am inclmed to think, however, that he under- 
estimates the importance of the idea m political thought before Filmer. I'he theory was, 
of course, not the only one about the origm of government which was held by advocates of 
royal supremacy. By the fiction that power once delegated could not be resumed, Hobbes 
contrived to make the idea of a social contract into an argument for the supremacy of the 
ruler, however the ruler was conceived (Leviathant i, xiv; ii, xviii). 

8ip. PF,i, 42,43, 46,47, 76. 
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God^^ and the law of nature.^® Salmasius’ argument implied that a mixed 
state was the negation of all law and government.^ Milton replied with 
the flat assertion that a pure tyranny or unmixed state such as Salmasius 
talked about neither ever had nor ever could exist.^® He was, indeed, so 
far from abandoning the theory of mixed government as to assert, not 
merely that the best governments are mixed, but that all actual govern- 
ments can never be anything else.^® The central issues in the Milton- 
Salmasius controversy were well chosen. However absurd his argument 
may appear to us today, Salmasius knew what he was about, and Milton 
leaped to meet him on the issues he had set. The result in the poet’s 
mind was a triumphant vindication of the theory of mixed government 
and popular sovereignty. 

As the controversy with Salmasius turned upon whether England was 
a pure monarchy or a mixed state, so Milton’s preoccupation with king- 
ship in 1649 and the early 1650’s resolved itself, philosophically con- 
sidered, essentially into the question of how in a mixed state the mo- 
narchic or magisterial element could best be represented. It is clear that 
in 1641 he saw it as represented by the king. That it might be repre- 
sented by a king he was still willing to admit m the First Defense.^’^ 
But that it was best when not so represented many things conspired to 
convince him. Polybius had shown clearly that the monarchic element 
might be present without there being any king. Rome not only proved 
the possibility but suggested that kings were best dispensed with. Such 
an exponent of the mixed state as Machiavelli told Milton that a repub- 
lic was superior to a monarchy.®^ Plato and Aristotle taught him that 
monarchy was prone to degenerate into tyranny. The course of Charles I 
seemed to him to offer concrete proof of the assertion. Presently we find 
him saying that of all forms of government monarchy was the one 
which turned most easily into tyranny But tyranny was by very defi- 
nition inconsistent with, and destructive of, mixed government Holding 
this principle, Milton was led inevitably to reject monarchy, that is, to 
reject kingship as a satisfactory representative of the monarchial or 
magisterial element in the state. It is doubtless futile to discover the 
precise point at which he arrived at this conclusion. Fundamental 
changes in men’s views are frequently of long maturation, and the 

82 p IT , I, 35 ff 88 P Tf , 1, 108-116. 

8^ Cf Filmer’s Anarchy of a Limtied and Mixed Monarchy (1648) 

85 To prove the point he quotes Aristotle (P F" , i, 37-38, 160) and Sir Thomas Smith 
(i, 160, cf. Works, xvni, 176) and denies that even the kings in Oriental despotisms had 
absolute power (P W,, i, 37). 

88 P. F., I, 88, 160, 8^ P. F., I, 33, 79, 88 Cf. i, 223, 249; n, 130 

88 Works, xvm, 199. P. F., i, 114 Cf 38-39. 
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point at which one opinion is given up and another adopted is hard 
to define even if such a ‘^point’’ exists to begin with. Besides^ the spirit 
of ancient republicanism had long hovered over our poet But w’e can 
say that by the First Defense Milton had arrived very definitely at the 
conclusion that a republic is superior to a monarchy as a means of 
realizing the ideal of a mixed state 

We can go further Not only had Milton definitely rejected monarchy 
One can already see in the germ in the First Defense the idea out of 
which developed his ultimate conception of what the monarchial or 
magisterial element in a mixed slate ought to be The significant passage 
runs as follows: 

And there is nothing more common than for our parliaments to appoint com- 
mittees of their own members, who, when so appointed, have power to meet 
where they please, and hold a kind of little parliament amongst thcmselveb And 
the most weighty affairs are often referred to them, for expedition and secrecy — 
the care of the navy, the army, the treasury, in short, all things whatsoever relat- 
ing either to war or peace 

The “committees” of this passage aie identical in conception with the 
committee of the Grand Council which, as the “Council of State” con- 
stituted a few years later the monarchial or magisterial element of 
Milton’s free commonwealth.^^ He came, in short, to see the magis- 
terial element in a mixed state as ideally consisting of a small council of 
wise and able men created by, and responsible to, pailiament He was 
traveling toward this view, if he had not actually adopted it, in 1651, 
in 1660 he expressed it as a settled conviction in The Ready and Easy 
Way One may conclude, I believe, that Milton’s experiences with 
Charles I did more than make him reject kingship, that they made him 
reject all single-person magistracies whatsoever m a functioning mixed 
state 

If this interpretation is correct, it will doubtless be inquired how 
Milton’s support of Cromwell and his faith in great leaders are to be 
explained The explanation, I think, is both clear and simple and lies 
essentially in two facts. The first of these is that Milton never at any 

Gooch’s remarks on Milton’s transition to republicanism are interesting {The E%story 
of Enghsk Democrakc Ideas %n ihe Seventeenth Century [Cambridge, 1898], pp 180-183) 
He sees the Eikonoklastes as the key document, and such it undoubtedly is as far as overt 
expressions of republicanism are concerned (P W., i, 482, 485) 

P IT , I, 33 W ,1,15 

93 P IT , 11 , 121 Note the similarities m phrasing between the two passages 

The Ready and Easy Way is clear on this point So great was Milton’s distrust of all 
single-person magistracies that he would tolerate not even a powerless ‘‘duke of Venice” 
(see my Venice, p 167) See Clark’s remarks (p xxxv) and Gooch’s acute observations 
(p. 244). 
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time throughout the Puritan revolution thought that his ultimate ideal 
had been attained From 1641 on, except for those periods when he saw 
one obstacle or another holding up the progress of things,®® he saw his 
countrymen in a state of transition from corruption and tyranny to a 
new and well-nigh perfect order m both church and state In the earlier 
anti-episcopal tracts one gets the impression that Milton came close to 
thinking that episcopacy was the great source of evil m the state, as 
well as in the church, and that once it was removed all would be well 
But shortly he discovered that other things were necessary. It was always 
thus Most important for our purposes is it that it was thus when Milton 
wrote the Second Defense and when his faith in Cromwell was at its 
height He specifically says that the government of the country was 
such as the storms of faction and the convulsions which disturbed the 
state admitted of, not such as was to be wholly desired The second 
cardinal point has to do with Milton’s conception of the role of great 
leaders in times of transition from one government to another Until 
the later 1640’s he saw in Parliament the agency which was carrying 
out the great reform and guiding the country in the transition from 
tyranny and corruption to a new and better order But already in 1641 
he had entertained the opinion that in periods of transition it was some- 
times necessary for a great individual to exercise vast temporary powers 
'^Brutus, that expelled the kings out of Rome,” he tells us, ‘^was for the 
time forced to be as it were a king himself, till matters were set in order, 
as in a free commonwealth ” Pericles, too, he finds, exercised such great 
powers that he was like a prince, yet he had no more than a temporary 
sway.®® Moreover, the example of Lycurgus and the role assigned to him 
by political writers as the creator of the ideal mixed constitution of 
Sparta encouraged Milton, as it encouraged Harrington, m the belief 
that it was possible through the agency of a single great law-giver or 
leader to establish an ideal state Milton believed in heaven-sent, 
divinely appointed great leaders, but it is significant that he saw them 

Such a period was 1647-48, when he accused the Presbyterians of having brought the 
great reformation to ^‘ridiculous frustration” (P PT , v, 236 ff ). 

95 P PF , II, 408-409 

9’ I say at its height because there is no other tract in which he puts his hopes as com- 
pletely m Cromwell as m the Second Defense Cf P PF , i, 288-289 with the views expressed 
in the Fmi Defense (i, 15) That his faith even at its height mvolved fears and reservations 
IS, of course, clear from the warnings to Cromwell (i, 290 f ) 

98 P W ,1, 294-295 The statement occurs near the end of the tract and was clearly 
written after the establishment of the Protectorate 9® p IF , n, 429 

150 That Lycurgus made a strong impression on Milton is attested by his numerous ref- 
erences to him. See especially P IF , ii, 57, and i, 88, where Lycurgus is held up as havmg 
set a pattern for others to follow 
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as deliverers from bondage and tyranny like Samson, as institutors of 
liberty like Brutus, or as great teachers like himself not as all-powerful 
executives in a settled and smoothly functioning mixed slate In Milton^s 
scheme of things great leaders make their appearance on the stage of 
history and play their proper roles in times of transition from bondage 
to freedom. He accepted, then, the fact that sometimes it was necessary 
in times of transition to set up a virtual dictator. But it is important to 
note that although he accepted the idea of the transitional dictator, in 
the end he utterly repudiated the notion that in an established and prop- 
erly contrived mixed government it was ever necessary, even in times of 
crisis, to confer dictatorial power on either any council or single person 
in the government In The Ready and Easy Way, as we shall see, he puts 
his whole faith in a perfectly contrived state which would function 
smoothly in times of crisis as in times of calm. There is no piovision 
whatever for a constitutionally recognized dictator to act in emergencies 
— such a dictator as MachiaveUi, Harrington, and those prime examples 
of the mixed state, Rome and Venice, cannot have but suggested to him. 
In Paradise Regained, if I have read its political implications aright, he 
went further and implied that when regularly constituted authorities 
fail in times of crisis, dictatorship is a vain and futile refuge.^®^ 

It is only in the light of these facts, I believe, that one can draw any 
true conclusions regarding Milton’s attitude toward Cromwell. That 
from viewing Parliament as the institutor of the new order in the 1640’s, 
he had been reduced to putting his hopes in Cromwell when he wrote the 
Second Defense no one will dispute, but it was, I think, of the essence 
of Milton’s view of the Protector that he saw him essentially as a transi- 
tional dictator, as an institutor or law-giver. If the Letter to a Gentleman 
in the Country which Thomason and Masson attributed to the poet^*^^ 
is indeed a genuine Miltonic document, it affords strong support for 
this view, the writer seeing Cromwell as a divinely appointed great 
leader who was to finish the great reform begun but not yet completed.^^® 
But more important, the conception colors the whole eulogy of Crom- 
well in the Second Defense* The anxious warnings to the Protector in 
this work center around the apprehension that he might make himself 
permanently supreme, that he might seize the sovereignty which ail 
had yielded to him to achieve the instituting of the ideal state.^®® More- 
over, and I think most significantly, we find Cromwell compared to that 
Brutus who had driven the kings out of Rome and of whom Milton had 
earlier written that he was forced for a time to be, as it were, a king 
himself.^®^ Milton, then, saw Cromwell as an institutor of the ideal mixed 

P. PF , n, 98. On these matters see my article referred to in note 4. 

P W , I, 288, 289, Masson, Ufe, iv, 520 ff. 

See the Utter m Masson, iv, 521. P. W., i, 290 p,w 297. 
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state of Ms dreams.^^® The new government of the Protector had ‘‘begun 
to shed its splendor on the world, and in it Cromwell was supreme 
and might do much, but it was only a transition to something better; it 
was, be it remembered, such a government as the distractions of the time 
admitted of, not such as was to be wished.^^® 

There is additional evidence that Milton was under the influence of 
the idea of the great institutor. When he wrote his Letter to Monk early 
in 1660, he invited the General to assume essentially the role which he 
had earlier seen Cromwell playing. This may, of course, be dismissed 
as simply a last desperate gamble on Milton’s part, and such no doubt 
in a very considerable measure it was, but that he was still under the 
influence of the idea of the Lycurgus-like institutor is suggested not only 
by the phraseology of the letter itself, but also by the letter which on 
December 20, 1659, he addressed to Henry Oldenburgh, in which he 
remarked that the great need of the time was someone to settle the 
government on a firm foundation.^^^ The Letter to Monk was not an invi- 
tation to assume permanent power, but to institute a mixed state, the 
outlines of which Milton was careful to set forth.^^^ If it was, therefore, 
a product of the moment, it was nevertheless strictly consistent with 
views which he had expressed elsewhere, even to the justifying of the use 
of armed force by the institutor.^^® I think it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that in 1654 and again early in 1660, Milton saw the contemporary 
situation in terms of the notion of transitional dictatorship and placed 
his hopes for the mixed state in a great institutor Cromwell and Monk 
were both products of the times and of events, Milton called on each 
in turn to become a Lycurgean legislator.^^® In CromweU he was doubt- 

108 What I am suggesting, of course, is that in this respect Harrington and Milton, both 
under the influence of the theory of the mixed state and with the Lycurgean example 
before them, saw CromweU m much the same way P W ^ i, 289 

u-o It IS, I thmk, mdicative of the hold of the idea of a councilar magistracy in a normally 
functioning state on Milton that he would have even CromweU in his role of transitional 
dictator associate with himself the great leaders on the Puritan side (P 290) 

W, m, 520 W,iL, 106 ff 

P W jJi, 108 The evidence is clear that Milton was not adverse to using armed force 
to attain the free commonwealth He had earlier specificaUy defended it m the Ftrst 
Defense {P W ,1, 25) The notion was not uncommon with other commonwealth planners 
Plarrmgton represents Olphaus Megaietor as usmg the army in getting himself appomted 
Archon {Oceana^ p 59) 

Milton would have seen no inconsistency between his doctrme of popular sovereignty 
and the notion of a great leader’s instituting an ideal state by force masmuch as he obviously 
thought of the better part of the people, whom, as we shaU see, he saw standmg for the 
whole people, as consentmg to the acts of the institutor (P. PF , n, 108). 

It is characteristic of Milton as a political reformer that he did not distinguish early 
enough and clearly enough the differences between Ms own aims and those of the persons he 
supported. When thk was not the case, he harbored the iUusion that they could be brought 
to see the truth his way. Hence the Areopagitica The result was a series of disappointments. 
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less convinced, at fiisi, that God and the age had produced such a leader, 
in the case of Monk it was the biave hope that the General might be 
induced to play the role that prompted Milton to address him 

We have now surveyed Milton^s developed conception of the magis- 
tracy m a mixed state and his conception of the relationship of dic- 
tatorship to the institution of such a state and to the state when in- 
stituted We have next to look at the development of his views on the 
relation of Parliament to mixed government We have seen that in 1641 
he believed that preponderant power in such a government should reside 
in the nobility, the good and the wise He never believed anything 
else The principle of the dominance of the virtuous, the truly noble, 
those who were ^^more than vulgar bred up,’’^^*^ is as unchanging an 
element in his thought as the ideal of the mixed state itself It rested, as 
he proclaimed m the two Defenses, on the highest authority he recognized 
— conformity to the law of God and the law of nature It is also clear 
that m 1641 he saw m Parliament a well-nigh perfect organ for the 
representation and functioning of the aristocratic element in the ideal 
mixed state which he considered England in its proper constitution to 
be He saw his native country, in short, as having a mixed govern- 
ment in which the people, the monarch, and Parliament all shared m 
the power, but in which, as it should be. Parliament, the aiistocratic 
element, held such a preponderance of power as to have ^^supieme and 
final determination” in all matters. Hence his allusions to Parliament 
m the early tracts as the ‘‘supreme senate” or the “supreme court” of 
the nation In Milton’s political thought to begin with, then, there was 
the clear implication that the acts of the monarchial element were sub- 
ject to review by the aristocratic element, the Parliament, the principle 
which he repeatedly asserted in 1649 and thereafter and which he then 
developed at length in terms of the amalgamation of the idea of the mixed 
state with the doctrine of sovereignty which we have seen that he made 
In accordance with these views, he wrote The Tenure of Kmgs and 
Magistrates, m which he tells us that parliaments were set up after the 
establishment of kingship as a check on the monarch, and that they had 
the power at all times, with or without the monarch, to take all measures 
for the public safety when danger or crisis threatened The theory 
afforded him a means of justifying the use of virtually unlimited power 
by Parliament in times of crisis, and it is repeated essentially m the 
Eikonoklastes, in which we find him asserting that ‘ ‘in all wise nations the 
legislative power, and the judicial [i.e. the executive or magisterial] ex- 

P W, I, 88, 111, 265, 288, ii, 125, v, 240 P IF , v, 240 
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ecutiorx of that power, have been most commonly distinct and in several 
hands, but yet the former supreme, the other subordinate,” and assert- 
ing that when the need arose Parliament could unmake the kmg 
But by the time he wrote the Eikonoklastes he had gone a step further 
in the development of his theory of the role of Parliament in a mixed 
government. The theory at which he ultimately arrived was, not merely 
that parliaments had the right to pass on the acts of the monarchial 
element and were supreme over it in the last instance, but that the 
magisterial element was itself a creation of the aristocratic, that is, the 
parliamentary element, and from it, acting for the sovereign people, de- 
rived all the power it had ^^3 Symptomatic of this development is the 
change in the theory of the origin of the state between The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates and the Observations on the Articles of Peaces 
written a few months later Whereas in the former he saw parliaments 
as set up after kings as a check on them, in the latter he declares that 
parliaments or general assemblies are the most ancient organs of govern- 
ment and that they existed before ever kings were heard of^^^ The 
First Defense repeats the idea with the additional statement that kings 
were created to put the laws of Parliament into execution These 
changes may be taken as representing an attempt to bring his views on 
the origin of government into harmony with his developing conception 
of a magistracy created by, and dependent upon, the aristocratic ele- 
ment of the state At any rate, that conception is repeated m the First 
Defense^^^ and it is the basic principle m the magistracy which he pro- 
posed in The Ready and Easy Way 

At this point the reader will doubtless be tempted to feel that Milton 
so exalted Parliament in 1649 and the early 1650’ s and again m 1660 
as to quite lose sight of the ideal of the mixed state Nothing could be 
further from the truth Although it is perhaps an open question whether 
the position at which he arrived did not really involve a unitary concep- 
tion of government, nothing is more clear than that he did not see it 
that way, a fact which is proved by his reiterated adherences to the 

122 P W , I, 363, 398 See also the statement on p 401 that '^the parliament, therefore, 
without any usurpation, hath had it always m their power to limit and confine the exorbi- 
tancy of kings, whether they call it their will, their reason, or their conscience 

123 p ly , 1, 398 Cf II, 121 W , n, 187 

125 p W , 1, 180 For an anticipation of this view in the Tdrachordon see P W , m, ol5, 
where Milton asserts that it was Parliament that first put the sceptre into the hands of an 
English king In the Second Defense, on the other hand, he seems to revert momentarily to 
the notion of Parliament having been created as a check on the monarch (P W , i, 264) 
Doubtl ess he had no profound conviction of the historical truth of either theory and to some 
extent used whichever one served his purpose best. 

12C p w , 1, 180 Cf 15 127 p ly , n, 121 
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idea of mixed government throughout the whole period from 1640 to 
1660 and even in the very moments when he was most exalting Parlia- 
ment.^^® Milton saw no contradiction between the two ideals because in 
terms of contemporary theory there was none. Such a magistracy as he 
arrived at and such a predominant parliament or aristocratic element 
as he conceived were, in fact, of the very essence of the theory of mixed 
government m seventeenth century thought That theorists did not 
view the giving of preponderant power to some one of the three elements 
of the state as inconsistent with the idea of mixed government, we have 
seen. That the preponderant element should be the aristocratic one was, 
as we have likewise seen, the opinion of various writers That the pre- 
ponderance of power in the aristocratic element should be so great as 
to involve the creation of the magistracy, and that the magistracy should 
be subject to the control of the aristocratic element — these were pre- 
cisely the theories which were illustrated in the government of Venice, 
which the age saw as a prime example of the mixed state.^^® 
Unfortunately, no sooner had Milton developed his theory of what the 
role of Parliament in a mixed state ought to be than he discovered that 
Parliament as it was did not measure up to his ideal, that it would 
have to be remodeled before it would be a fit repository of the great 
power he proposed to give it. There is no need to trace here the earlier 
steps by which Milton^s vast confidence in Parliament in the anti- 

128 p W , I, 88, 160, 363, ii, 115, 125. 

128 Probably the most influential exposition of the Venetian government m England was 
that by Contanm, which Lewkenor translated in 1599 as The Commonwealth and Government 
of Vemce Contarmi describes Venice as a mixed state in which the doge and his councillors 
represented the princely element, the Grand Council or assembly of all the citizens the 
democratic element, and the Senate and the Council of Ten the aristocratic element (p. 65). 
All writers agree that of these the aristocratic element was dominant, and an examination 
of the system proves the point beyond question It might indeed be said that the whole 
Venetian system was built on a distrust of popular procedures on the one hand, and of 
strong executive power in the hands of either a smgle man or a small council on the other, 
that IS, both had their role to play, the state being mixed, but neither was to have too much 
power The doge, it is true, was elected in the Grand Council, but by a complicated system 
of successive wmnowmgs the purpose of which, as Contarmi frankly says, was to thiow the 
choice into the hands of the wisest and most virtuous, that is, the same persons whom he 
saw as comprising the Senate, which was with the Ten the aristocratic element of the 
state (p 56) All sorts of devices were used to weaken the magistracy and insure the domi- 
nance of the Senate The doge was powerless to act without the presence of a majority of 
his SIX councillors and these were changed eveiy eight months. Even when together they 
could decide only minor matters on their own authority The College of Sages or Precon- 
sultors, which sat with the ducal council, was a mere committee of the Senate without any 
final authority whatsoever Most matters of importance were first considered by the College 
and then submitted to the Senate, which settled them finally The Council of Ten assured 
the dominance of the aristrocratic element in times of crisis. See Contarini, p. 68. 
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episcopal and other early tracts^®® was dissipated It is sufficient to 
point out that by the time he wrote the Character of the Long Farlia- 
his criticism was sweeping and unequivocal.^^^ j|. however, 
important to notice in this passage that he places the blame for the 
great reform's having come to “ridiculous frustration" squarely on the 
members of Parliament, even on the cold climate of the country but 
not on the institution itself Had this not been the case, he could hardly 
have written as he did of the Rump or purged Parliament in the Eikono- 
klastes^^^ and the First Defense Already in 1649, however, he was be- 
ginning to see that Parliament itself needed remodeling The first step 
in making the reality conform to the ideal was the rejection of a house 
of lords. This was an implication of his very conception of the nature 
of true nobility and of Parliament as the supreme council of the good 
and wise of the nation. When, therefore, in February-March, 1649, the 
upper house was actually abolished, he was already prepared to accept 
the move. We find him declaring in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
that the word baron or peer imported only “every worthy man in parlia- 
ment," and that hereditary titles were vain and empty In the Etkono- 
klastes there was further criticism of the Lords.^®^ In the First Defense 
he argued flatly that a house of lords was no essential part of an English 
parliament and never had been, and that the Lords had been properly 
abolished This was another opinion which, once arrived at, he did 
not change. In The Ready and Easy Way he no more wanted in his Grand 
Council men addicted to a house of lords than those addicted to a single- 
person magistracy Abolition of the Lords, then, was the first step in 
Milton's remodeling of the traditional English Parliament. 

It was not long before he began to be of the opinion that other changes 
were necessary. In the Second Defense we find him highly critical of 

130 p ly ^ m, 105, 145-150, 179, 281, 287, 315, 316, 321 

1647 or 1648 See Six Chailes'Futh., Essays, Etshncal and Literary ^ ed Godfrey Davies 
(Oxfoid, 1938), pp 64, 95 

Most of the parliamentarians, he tells us, had got their places by wealth or ambition 
rather than by merit They had pursued private profit, delayed and denied justice, deter- 
mined matters by spite and favoritism, and been guilty of treachery, oppression, and 
unjust taxation “Some who had been called from shops and warehouses, without other 
merit, to be set in supreme councils and committees, (as then breeding was,) fell to huckster 
the commonwealth The crownmg charge, and an ironical one mdeed m view of the posi- 
tion at which Milton arrived a few years later, is that they had deliberately fomented 
“troubles and combustions” m order to perpetuate themselves in power (P If., v, 236-238) 
^33 p pf , v, 240 See my article on this subject in the Modern Language Quarterly, n 
(1941), 67-80 13^ P If , I, 361, 363, 367, 401, 402 

135 P. If , X, 15. 13® P. If , IX, 23. Cf 1, 175 137 P If , I, 365 

13S P. If , I, 176, 190. 
i39p. F,n, 121. Cf 120. 
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Parliament. The Rump had “artfully prociaslinaled’^ its businesSj its 
members were intent on their own selfish interests, they had deluded 
the country with fallacious promises Cromwell had rightty put an end 
to their sitting The succeeding Barebones Parliament had met, had 
done nothing but weary itself with dissensions, and had fully exposed 
its incapacity to the nation Milton had discovered, in short, that 
Parliament was far from being the ideal aristocratic element which he 
had once thought it to be The solution of the problem thus presented 
was not to turn the country over permanently to a single great leader 
or to such a leader and his immediate associates, though that would do 
temporarily and seemed, indeed, at the time the only expedient, but to 
discover how Parliament could be further remodeled in order to make it 
a fit organ to exercise preponderant power in the ideal mixed state of the 
poet’s dreams The solution to this problem, which Milton clearly 
thought that he had found when he wrote The Ready and Easy IFtzy, 
was not yet in 1654 wholly clear to him But two important passages in 
the Second Defense indicate that the two principal reforms which he 
was to propose in the later tract were, if not actually taking form m his 
mind, being prepared for by the direction his thought was taking In 
the first of these, after asserting again that Parliament was the supreme 
council of the nation, he argues against its being compelled to refer its 
acts and decisions to the people who had set it up to act foi them 
Here I think we can see developing that distrust of annually or frequently 
elected parliaments which culminated in The Ready and Easy Way m 
the proposal of a perpetual Grand Council The other significant pas- 
sage comes near the close It is one in which he assails the misuse of the 
“right of unrestrained suffrage” for factional and selfish purposes and 
asserts that parliaments elected by such a misuse of the voting power 
would lead his countrymen straight back to servitude and tyranny 
No one who leads this passage will be surprised at the lestrictions 
which Milton places on the suffrage in The Ready and Easy Way and the 
system of successive siftings which he proposes for the elect ion of mem- 
bers of the Grand Councild^^ In the end, then, he proposed to remodel 
Parliament m the interest of making it truly the noble or aristocratic 
element by two fundamental changes* the transforming of it into a 
perpetual senate and the placing of severe restrictions on the suffrage. 

P W, I, 288 P. IT , I, 264-265 

142 p ly ^ iij 122 In the EtkonoUastes Milton had supported the Triennial Bill and even 
had sought to show that not triennial, but annual, parliaments represented the true old 
English custom (P TP , i, 351 ) That he still retamed something of this older view and did 

not see clearly in 1654 the direction m which his thought was deveiopmg may be surmised 
from the charge of ^‘artful procrastmation’* which he hurled at the Rump m the Second 
Defense (P IT , i, 288) p w., i, 297-298 ^4 p pf ^ 126 
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There was one other, less fundamental, change which he proposed. 
Salmasms had annoyed Milton by asserting that no record of parliaments 
could be found before William the Conqueror. Milton replied in the 
Ftfst Defense by accusing his opponent of quibbling over a word and 
asserting that the thing was always in existence whether the word was 
or not ‘Tt is not worth while,” he asserted, ^To jangle about a French 
word ” The attitude here expressed developed in the following years 
into outright dissatisfaction with the name parliament The word came 
to have for him unfortunate connotations, and he ended with the pro- 
posal to abolish it and substitute for it grand or great counctl}^^ 

The changes which Milton proposed in Parliament to insure a body 
which would be worthy of preponderant power in a mixed state were 
doubtless, in part, the product of his own experiences with government, 
but that he was also encouraged in them by Rome, the Greek states, and 
Venice, the great acknowledged examples of mixed government, and 
that these examples determined to some extent the actual form which 
his proposed changes took is equally clear By The Ready and Easy W ay ^ 
the attempt which we have seen him making earlier to square the 
ancient institutions of England with the demands of the theory of the 
mixed state had broken down, and as such old English precedents as 
annual parliaments, of which he had made so much in the Eikonoklastes^^^ 
and the First Defense^^^ failed him, he was driven back more and more on 
antique models and their supposed modern counterparts He ended by 
proposing to his countrymen a perpetual senate which he named after 
the example of Venice and advanced on the authority of Rome, Venice, 
and Athens 

p w , 1, 167 

Tlie change is proposed no fewer than three times m the Proposallsfor a F %rme Govern- 
ment {Works, XVIII, 4), in The Ready and Easy Way {F W ,ii, 127), and in the Letter to 
Monk (P W , II, 107) 

See my Venice, pp. 165 ff P W , i, 351 ff P W ,i, 172, 210 

150 p py ^ 121-124 See further ProposaUs for a Firme Government {Works, xviii, 1 ff ). 

Milton also cites the examples of the Sanhedrm and the United Provmces, which exponents 
of the mixed state saw as embodiong the same prmciples as those of Greece and Rome 
Harrington, for example, declared that the Hebrews got the secret of the mixed state from 
God and the Greeks and Romans from nature {Oceana, p 12) This was, of course, for this 
writer one more way of saymg that the law of God and the law of nature led straight to 
mixed government, and it explams his citation of the Sanhedrin along with classical, 
Venetian, and other models Milton certamly believed that mixed government had its 
basis m the law of God and the law of nature, and in the First Defense, in replymg to Sal- 
masius, who had brought the matter up, he had cited the ancient Hebrew state to show that 
m it, no more than in other antique models was the magistracy supreme, but I do not find 
him making any such specific identification of the Hebrew state with Greek and Roman 
conceptions of mixed government as Harrmgton makes That this was, however, an im- 
plication of his position IS clear, and we need not, therefore, be surprised at seeing the San- 
hedrm appear with other models m The Ready and Easy W ay See P W ,i, 33, 44-45. 
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It remains to consider Milton’s views regarding the role of the people 
in a mixed state What Milton saw this as being m 1641 is clear from 
his remark that the '‘noblest, wisest, and most prudent men,” that is, 
Parliament, carried on their work with the "full approbation and suf- 
frage of the people,”^®^ It is obvious that in the early 1640’s Milton’s 
hopes for the people were high In the controversy over episcopacy he 
condemned one of his opponents for referiing slightingly to the "muti- 
nous rabble,”^®^ and in the Areopagthca he was sure that all were fit to 
be trusted with an English pamphlet, and that the common people 
were not "giddy, vicious, and ungrounded Partly these estimates 
were due, no doubt, to the utopian fervor of the time, partly they were 
the result of the ease with which Milton, as a habit of thought, identified 
the better part of the people, whom he saw as the fountain head of virtue 
and nobility, the middle sort, with the whole people But even m the 
early 1640’s he was beginning to make some unpleasant discoveries In 
the Apology for Smectymnuus he noticed in "most men” a "carelessness 
of knowing what they and others ought to do,”^®'^ and in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce we hear of "the draff of men, to whom no 
liberty is pleasing By 1649 he had harsh things indeed to say about 
the people. In The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates he finds most men 
characterized by "sloth or inconstancy and weakness of spirit,” and he 
tells us that the few labor "amidst the throng of vulgar and irrational 
men.”^®® In the Etkonoklasies his condemnation is sweeping. The people 
are filled with envy and infinite prejudice, they are "exorbitant and ex- 
cessive in all their motions” and prone to idolatry, and have "a be- 
sotted and degenerate baseness of spirit ” The virtuous among them are 
few. A mad multitude, they are possessed and hurried on by "boisterous 
folly and superstition The reader may wonder why, having arrived 
at these opinions, Milton did not wholly reject the idea of a mixed state, 
in which the people played a definite, even if subordinate, role, and pro- 
pose to deprive them of all participation whatsoever in the government. 
That he did nothing of the sort, of course, is clear. Not only do we find 
him reaffirming in these very tracts, as we have seen, his belief in the 
superiority of the mixed state, but it is in these same places that we have 
seen him developing the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Moreover, the 
role he assigns to the people in 1649 is essentially the same as that which 
he had given them in 1641: the people, we are told, having delegated 
the preponderance of their power to the Parliament, retained the power 

r F., n, 408. 152 p, lu, 154-155. p w , ii, 81. 
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of choosing its members^®® in what Milton thinks would ideally be an- 

nual elections.^®® 

What IS the explanation of the apparent contradiction in the poet’s 
thought? It lies, I think, in an important passage in the Ethonoklastes. 
In the midst of his castigation of the people, he pauses to say that 
the degeneracy among them which he blames is due, not to their natural 
disposition, but to their long corruption by the prelates and— he now 
adds— the Presbyterian clergy If they were for the most part “imbas- 
tardized from the ancient nobleness of their ancestors,” the fault was 
not theirs. The idea served Milton well in 1649, but it did not long re- 
main wholly adequate. The conviction grew upon him that the people 
had graver deficiencies than the prelates could be made responsible for. 
But as this view emerged, he made another discovery — that not all the 
people were either virtuous or wicked, that they consisted, in short, 
of a better part and a worse part. In the First Defense we find him speak- 
ing of the ‘^bette£” part in both the quantitative and qualitative senses 
of the term, his contention being that the most virtuous part of the people 
was also the larger part.^®^ By the time he wrote The Ready and Easy 
Way, if not, indeed, by the Second Defense, it was clear to him that this 
was not the case.^®^ 3 ^^ majority or minority, the better part came to 
constitute in his thought the whole people. He tells us specifically in the 
First Defense that the better part might be considered as standing for 
the whole, and it is clear that this notion henceforth dominated his 
thinking The identification which it had always been easy for him to 
make unconsciously, he came, in short, to make consciously and deliber- 
ately The Second Defense shows him moving toward the restriction of 
the suffrage to the better part,^®^ and in The Ready and Easy Way he 
not only flatly limited the voting power to the “rightly qualified,”^®® 
but set up an elaborate system of election by successive siftings to in- 
sure that the better part would control.^®® The people, thus defined and 
limited, he by no means proposed to exclude from the government. They 
were to choose the members of the Grand Council, they were to have 
inspectors who would examine the disposition of the public revenues by 
it,^®® and through their local assemblies in every county they were to 
have by a majority vote of all the assemblies a kind of veto power over 

P W , I, 322, 361 W, i, 351. P W., i, 313 

301 P F , I, 154 Cf 155 

10 ^ Hence the various justifications of decisions by a virtuous minority of tlie people until 
01 unless a majority could be brought to virtue by a proper government and a proper 
educational system (P F , n, 112, 132). Cf the Second Defense (P. F , 1 , 265). 
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P. F , n, 126. See also the LeUer to Monk (P F , n, 107). 
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its acts^®® Local government would remain almost wholly in their 
hands/^^ and he refers to still other limitations3^^ Nor had Milton de- 
parted from the doctrine of popular sovereignty 

The people, then, as was proper in a mixed state, were to play their 
part m the government But it was to be a subordinate part All his ex- 
perience had only confirmed the belief he had started with, that a mixed 
state was properly balanced and stable only when the part played in its 
actual operation by the people was restricted Moreover, the examples 
of Rome and Venice seemed to him to enforce the lesson of his own ex- 
perience We find him arguing that it was the exercise of excessive 
power by the popular element that upset the balance and brought about 
the fall of the Roman republic Venice, on the other hand, with just 
such a relatively weak popular element and preponderant senate as 
Milton wished, seemed, with its supposed record of twelve centuries of 
existence without change or decay, to lead positively to the same con- 
clusion to which Rome led negatively 3^^ The result of these considera- 
tions was that we find him arguing against giving the people any greater 
checks on the Grand Council than he had himself proposed3^® 

The reader will doubtless feel that Milton’s discovery that the better 
part of the people could be taken as standing for the whole even when 
they were a numerical minority, removed whatever genuinely popular 
elements there may once have been m his political theory. The fact, 
however, that there would appear to be nothing truly democratic about 
Milton’s conception of the people in 1660 must not be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that he saw the better part of the people as constituting the 
democratic element in his ideal commonwealth Nor in doing so was he 
in any sense departing from contemporary notions of mixed government, 
for his better part of the people formed just such a minority of the 
whole population as did the citizens of Venice who were eligible to sit 
in the Grand Council and whom Contarini saw as constituting the demo- 

P W , II, 126, 135 170 P ly ^ n, 107, 135 

171 Milton seems to have envisioned a standmg militia of the “well-affected” as a guaranty 
against the seizure of tyrannical power by the Grand Council {P W , n, 123), and he lefers 
to other limitations on p 127 In the Letter to Monk he says that though the supreme 
council would be perpetual, its power would be so limited and the people would have so 
much authority remaining in their hands that there would be no possibility of the Grand 
Council establishing a tyranny (P W , ii, 107) 

172 p 121 173 p py, 11,125 

^74 See my Venice, p 158, In this fact, I think, is to be found one explanation for the 
emergence of Venice as a model m Milton’s mmd and the real significance it came to have 
for him in 1659-60 It will be recognized, I trust, that the present article and my article on 
Venice support and confirm each other. ^75 py ^ 124- 125. 
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cratic element in that republic.^’^a xhe situation which prevailed in an- 
cient Sparta and Athens would afiford further parallels In this respect, 
indeed, it can be said that Milton^s thought was closer in 1660 than it 
had been m 1641 to the practice of what the age saw as the great his- 
torical examples of mixed government It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that Milton saw as permanent the situation that would prevail 
with regard to the people upon the instituting of a mixed state He 
had always had extraordinary faith in what could be accomplished by 
proper governmental institutions and a proper system of education, and 
something of this earlier faith, it is clear, still survived when he wrote 
The Ready and Easy Way. He would reform the ^'corrupt and faulty 
education” which prevailed and institute m its place a system which 
would '‘teach the people faith, not without virtue, temperance, modesty, 
sobriety, parsimony, justice,” and which would instill into them the 
subordination of selfish interests to "the public peace, liberty, and 
safety By such a system and by ".the orderly, the decent, the civil, 
the safe, the noble effects” of the perfectly functioning governmental 
institutions which would be set up, he cherished the idea of winning 
some, at least, of those who in the beginning would either have to be 
suppressed by force or excluded from the government Clearly there 
remained something of the old idea that if the people were for the most 
part evil, it was due in part to corrupting institutions and faulty edu- 
cation. To what extent he thought in 1660 that they could be reclaimed 
by correcting these things can only be conjectural Doubtless he had 
come to feel that a certain portion of the people would always be the 
worse part One can surmise as much from the institutions he devised 
to exclude them from the government. Whether he had hopes of winning 
enough of them to make the better part a numerical majority, no one 
can say As a matter of fact, there is no reason to suppose that this 
aspect of the matter bothered him He may have hoped that the better 
part might become an actual majority. But unless or until such a condi- 
tion could be attained, he was ready to justify the performance of the 
people’s share in the government by a virtuous minority. 

IV 

We have now arrived at the point at which it is possible, with some 
understanding of their background, significance, place, and development 

In 1581 the population of Venice was 134,890, of whom 1843 weie adult citizens and 
4309 were women and children of citizens’ families (J A Sjnnonds, The Renaissance %n 
Italy, Modern Library ed , i, 100) It is doubtless to be assumed that Milton thought of the 
virtuous in England as bemg proportionately far more numerous than the Venetian citizens, 
but that of course does not alter my pomt that m each case the democratic element was a 
minority. jP W , ii, 126 See the Letter to Monk (P TF , n, 108). 
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in Milton’s thought, to assemble the principal ideas which found expres- 
sion in The Ready and Easy Way The guiding principle, one which he 
had stated his allegiance to in 1641, which he had reaflirmed in 1649 
and the early 1650’s, which he had never abandoned, was that of a 
state which would possess stability because it was mixed, because it had 
a perfect balance between the three orders of which a state was com- 
posed, the popular, the aristocratic, and the magisterial So far, indeed, 
was Milton from abandoning this idea in the eaily months of 1660 that 
he now expected to achieve more by it than ever before He proposed 
by a perfect balancing of the three elements to set up nothing less than 
a perpetually healthy state which would function perfectly and last 
unchanged even to the very end of the world To make this statement 
involves no strained inferences from the text. The ageless state is the 
four times specifically avowed purpose of his proposals 

For a Milton who believed that external liberty rested on internal 
liberty, that when peoples become corrupt states decay, and who had 
asserted that when God had ‘^decreed servitude on a sinful nation, 
fitted by their own vices for no condition but seivile, all estates of 
government are alike unable to avoid it,”^®^ the project of a perpetual 
state may seem at first glance a strange one indeed. On examination, 
however, whatever contradiction there may seem to be disappears. In 
Milton’s state, with perfectly functioning institutions, true religion, 
and a proper educational system, the better part of the people who 
would stand in the political life of the state for the whole would not 
become corrupt and sinful. Not only would the state and education 
function to promote moral and civil virtue in them, but, as we have 
seen, even some of the worse part might be won over. With such con- 
ditions prevailing, it did not seem to Milton unreasonable to suppose 
that a state might last as long as the world itself. 

The aim, then, was clear. To achieve it, he proposed a state in which 

178 p ^ 115 ^ 125 The second of these passages, with its insistence on balance as the 

grand secret in government, is especially significant. The term Milton uses to describe his 
free commonwealth is “equal,’* a favorite expression with proponents of mixed government 
to express the balance or stability which such a state was supposed to have See Milton’s 
own earlier use of the term in discussing the mixed government of England (P PF* , ii, 408), 
and cf . Harrington’s use of it in Oceana (p. 33) 

P. W , n, 113, 121, 124, 127 As I have pointed out, the idea of a perpetually healthy 
state was by no means peculiar to Milton at this time, for it appears also in Harrington’s 
Oceana. Various seventeenth century writers speculated on the possibility that Venice 
was so perfectly contrived that it might last forever, Thuanus had predicted that such would 
be the case, Harrington called the republic an “immortal Commonwealth,” and the 
Venetians themselves appear to have entertained the notion (Paolo Sarpi, The Maxtms of 
the Government of Vemce [London, 1707], pp. 2-4), It was indeed contemporary notions 
about Venice which were responsible, I think, for the attempt to construct a perpetual 
state in both Harrington and Milton See my Venice, pp 158 ff P W., v, 308. 
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sovereignty resided in the people, but in which they delegated pre- 
ponderant power to the aristocratic element, the Senate or Grand Coun- 
cil and consented to numerous restrictions on their participation in 
the actual operation of the state. To make the Senate worthy of the 
power he proposed to give it, to insure that it would be truly made up 
of the good and the wise, he suggested an elaborate system of election. 
To insure that it would have sufficient freedom from the demands of 
faction to formulate wise laws and foster truth and justice, he proposed 
to make it perpetual, with the members holding office for life. To aid 
in executing its commands, he proposed that it set up, and delegate 
some of its authority to, a magistracy. To prevent this magistracy 
from exerting too much power, he repudiated ail single-person executives, 
insisted that it should be councilar, and made it definitely subordinate 
to the Senate, To insure against the seizure of unlimited power by the 
Senate, he provided the people with inspectors and other safeguards 
such as a standing militia. Truly the system was one of checks and bal- 
ances with a perpetual equilibrium as its object. 

Between 1641, when Milton first expressed his allegiance to the idea 
of a mixed state, and 1660, much changed in Milton’s thinking on 
political matters. But the principle of the mixed state with a preponder- 
ant aristocratic element did not change If The Ready and Easy Way 
culminated m an utopian dream, the dream was implicit in his thought 
from the very start. I believe it is not claiming too much to say that 
every major change which events brought about in Milton’s political 
thinking during the Puritan Revolution represents him modifying 
parts, in the light of his experience and the “best ages” and examples, 
in one ideal whole. The ideal remained the same; it was only the means 
by which he hoped to achieve it that changed. 

The interpretations which I have presented have, I believe, an im- 
portant bearing on our whole estimate of the nature of Milton’s political 
thought and his place as political reformer. In the first place. The Ready 
and Easy Way is not to be viewed as a repudiation of earlier funda- 
mental views. It is properly seen when it is considered the culmination 
of the poet’s attempt to achieve a mixed state with a dominant aristo- 
cratic element. In the second place, I think we have a basis for determin- 
ing the extent to which the tract may be properly referred to as utopian. 
If one defines the utopian as that which aims at greater perfection than 
common experience leads us to believe is possible, the idea of a perpetu- 
us^ Milton retained in 1660 exactly the notion of 1641 . that members of the Grand Council 
should be chosen from those among the "nobility and chief gentry'' who had proved their 
wisdom and virtue and who constituted, therefore, the true aristocracy of the land (P W , 
n, 135) Hence, as in 1641, the Grand Council would represent the whole people (the better 
part), but it would also in Milton's own peculiar way represent what was in effect an 
aristocracy within an aristocracy of virtue. 
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ally healthy state is undoubtedly utopian, and there is no denying that its 
importance in the tract gives to the whole a distinctly utopian tone. In 
this aspect of his political thinking Milton is to be related, not only to the 
utopian spirit which was a prominent aspect of Puritanism, but to that 
larger utopianism which made the Renaissance the age ol utopias More 
specifically, though he rejected the agrarian and rotative principles of the 
Oceana^^^^ Milton is to be related to such Utopians as Harrington whose 
outstanding characteristics are that they were not conscious of any utop- 
ianism and aimed at the actual adoption of their ideas, and that they 
sought to achieve a perpetual state by following the classical theory of 
mixed government, classical examples, and what were consideied to be 
such modern counterparts of them as Venice When we look at Milton 
this way, I think we see him most truly Moreover, this view makes clear 
why it IS that m some respects Milton’s thought was not utopian at all, 
and that his aims have affinities with those of practical statesmen whose 
objects were not m the least utopian When is it not accompanied by the 
notion of a perpetual state, the idea of mixed government is not in itself 
an utopian idea Simply as an exponent of it, Milton appears as the cham- 
pion of an idea which found its first great exposition m Polybius, wdiich 
came down through Machiavelli and Sir Walter Raleigh, and which in 
the pages of Algernon Sidney played an important role m emergent Whig 
thought Milton appears, moreover, as the champion of an idea which in 
1701 found classic exposition in Jonathan Swift As Professor Chinard 
has pointed out, from Swift, such writers as Montesquieu, and Polybius 
himself, the idea was transmitted to Adams’s Defence of the Constitution 
of Government of the United States of America and to the Federal Conven- 
tion. The role it played there Professor Chinard has told Finally, it 
may be remarked that in his conception that m a mixed state the aristo- 
cratic element should hold preponderant power, Milton is to be asso- 
ciated — whatever differences there may have been m their conceptions 
of the basis of aristocracy — with the Raleighs and Sidneys of the age 

Z S. Fink. 

Northwestern University 

182 p ^ ^ 122-123, 127-128 These and other differences of opinion, even though they 

are important, should not be permitted to obscure the larger similarities in the thought of 
the two men Both aimed at a perpetual state and an ^^equaF’ state, that they differed 
on the means of attaining these ends no one, of course, would deny 

Harrmgton^s Rota Club followers made strenuous efforts to secure the adoption of his 
ideas See my Venice, p 161 

In the Discourse on the Contests and Dissentions between the Nobles and the Commons in 
Athens and Rome, ch i See note 3 
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HERDER’S CONCEPTION OF ‘‘KRAFT” 

I T has long been recognized that the fundamental ideas of Johann Gott- 
fried Herder’s thought are few and consistent, in spite of the fact that 
their author frequently expressed his deep-seated aversion to metaph3'’si- 
cal systematics ^ Herder’s principle of regarding the individual experience 
as primordial and the abstract statement as derivative has been labeled 
by his biographers and commentators as “irrationalism,” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, his aversion to systematics was merely the result of a sincere 
concern with the discoveries of empirical science. Though Herder very 
often gave voice to his belief that all philosophical systems are “fictions” 
or “poems, he was unwilling to go as far as do the radical positivists of 
our own day — Wittgenstein, Carnap, et al , who deny validity to all 
metaphysics. In fact, certain conceptions frequently used by Herder are 
admitted by him to be genuinely metaphysical At the same time, m his 
use of the conception of “Kraft,” which definitely belongs among these. 
Herder will be seen to stand in much the same position as the Kant of the 
first KnUk, ix , in that of having to reconcile inherited metaphysics and 
the results of the scientific experimentation of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries An examination of Herder’s attempted reconciliation 
has long been overdue, it has been neglected in the past because of the 
outspokenly pro-Kantian attitude of Herder’s biographers, among whom 
Rudolf Haym and Eugen Kuhnemann stand unquestionably preeminent. 
It IS the purpose of the following to sketch the conception of “Kraft” in- 
herited by Herder and to indicate the synthesis he attained between the 
older idea and the scientific conceptions of his age. In addition, the role 
played by the final development of the idea in the break between Herder 
and Weimar classicism will be brought forward as a better explanation 
than the purely personal (and hence unfairly derogatory) motives hith- 
erto adduced to explain it. 

The importance of this conception of force, or energy, for Herder’s lit- 
erary activity, should be immediately obvious to any student of his 
theory of language and literature It was a conception that Herder ex- 
panded and applied throughout his literary life, one that appears in his 
earliest essays, in his Sturm und Drang works, in his Ideenj and in the last 
fulminations of his struggle with Kant On at least one occasion, also, 

1 Martin Schutze, “The Fundamental Ideas of Herder’s Thought ” MF, xvm (1920-21), 
65-78, 289-302, xix (1921-22), 113-130, 361-382, xxz (1923-24), 29-48, 113-132 

2 J G ReTd&T,SammihcheWerke,cd Suphan, v, 461 —Heremafter referred to simply by 
volume and page. 
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the young Goethe took the trouble to satirize the (to him) obfuscatory 
use of the term “Kraft’’ in Herder’s work and conversation Since the 
idea symbolized by the word played an important part in the relations of 
Herder with Goethe, it may be well to review this satirical episode at the 
very beginning. 

It was maintained by Scherer and his pupils that the Satyi in Goethe’s 
Satyr os is Johann Gottfried Herder, it was also maintained that a con- 
tributing factor to the composition of the play was a temporary coolness 
between the two men.® Martin Schutze, in his Academic Illmions (Chi- 
cago, 1933, p. 240 ff.), has attacked this theory One problem that has al- 
ways worried strictly positivistic critics is the ending of the Satyros, 
where the chief character, supposedly Herder, goes to the extreme point 
of attempted rape. Even in moments of greatest anger Goethe could 
hardly have intended to accuse Herder of immorality But there is no 
need to examine the history of the satyr-play, as Baumer does, to show 
that such a conclusion is traditional. Goethe frequently violated tradi- 
tions His Satyros ridicules the two leading characteristics of Herder’s 
thought — the two are really one, as we shall see — namely, Herder’s dom- 
inant conception of “Kraft” and his primitivism. This is done by the age- 
old process of reducko ad ahsurdum. Besides being an anti-primitivist’s 
reaction to unadulterated primitivism, the play is a personal leaction to 
the continual use of a semantically uncertain term. For instance, in the 
play we hear the unctuous teachings of the Satyr, acclaimed by the 
populace as divine: 

Vemehmt, wie im Undmg 
AUes durcheinander gmg, 

Im verschloss’nen HaiS die Elemente tosend, 

Und Kraft an Kraften widrig sich stoCend, 

Ohne Feinds-Band, ohne Freundes-Band, 

Ohne Zerstoren, ohne Vermehren.^ 

To this the gulled multitude listen in rapt amaze And then there fol- 
lows a telling stroke: 

Wie sich Hal3 und Lieb’ gebar 
Und das All nun ein Ganzes war, 

Und das Ganze klang 

In lebend wirkendem Ebengesang, 

Sich thate Kraft an Kraft verzehren, 

Sich thate Kraft in Kraft vermehren, 

Und auf und ab sich rollend gmg 

® C/, Gertrud Baumer, Goethes Satyros^ e%ne Studie zur EntskhungsgeschicUe (Leipzig, 
1905), pp 47-54:. C/. also Max Moms, ed , Derjunge Goethe (Leipzig, 1912), vx, 309-313 

* Moms, op. mt , in, 296. 
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Das ail und ein^ und ewig’ Ding, 

Immer verandert, immer bestandig,® 

These lines form a perfect caricature of the whole purport of Herder^s 
Aelteste Urkunde, to which they must refer, if the generally accepted 
date of the Satyr os, 1774, is correct In other words, as early as its date of 
composition Goethe found Herder’s favorite term a convenient pomt of 
attack And although the temporary coolness assigned by Morris and 
Baumer as the incentive to the writing of Satyr os soon gave way to a pro- 
ductive cooperation between Goethe and Herder, Goethe never appro- 
priated the conception of “Kraft” — even as an heuristic principle. In 
most of Herder’s works — in all of the greater ones — the term appears on 
an average of once on every page An analysis of its meaning and impor- 
tance falls into five divisions, which I should like to take up briefly These 
are: (1) the metaphysical inheritance, (2) the mechanistic-physical con- 
ception, (3) the biological conception, (4) Herder’s synthetic conception; 
and, finally (5), the importance of Herder’s conclusions for his relations 
with Goethe and Schiller. 

I. The Metaphysical Conception. In Aristotle’s Metaphysics there oc- 
curs the important distinction between hhvaixis and kvre\kxeia as phases 
of becoming. The former is defined {Metaph , v, xii. 1) as (a) “the source 
of motion which is in something other than the thing changed, or in it 
qua other”, (b) “the power of performing this (motion or change) well 
or according to intention,” and (c) “a state in virtue of which things are 
unafiected generally, or are unchangeable, or cannot readily deteriorate.”® 
As Aristotle says, the third sense is really a phase of the first, and there 
are thus two senses for dopapas 

Entelechy, on the other hand, indicates the complete actualization, the 
complete reality, the result of the process. And the term kvepyeia (in the 
use of which Aristotle is not especially consistent) designates the process 
of actualization itself. Some commentators and translators evaluate both 
kvkpyeta and kvT€\kx€:ia with English “actuality,” since Aristotle seems to 
use the terms interchangeably. 

The term dwapis, meanwhile, was capable of application in any field, 
being a true Aristotelian universal When the Roman Quintilian, for in- 
stance, desired to express the idea of “force” or “power” of speech (vis 
sermonis), he depended upon the Aristotelian definition, in order to avoid 
ambiguity.'^ The conception had already become indistinct in Quintilian’s 
time. 

® Ihid , 297. ® Aristotle, Metaphysics, tr H Tredennick (London, 1933), p. 251 

7 Quintilian, n, 14, 3 “Quod ego vnn appello, plenque potestatem nonnuli facuitatem 
vocant, quae res ne quid adferat ambiguitatis, nm dico hhvapiv ” Also, Quintilian agrees 
with Aristotle and the grammanans in assigning this v%s to the verb.“Veteres enim. quorum 
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In mediaeval Latin, particularly in scholastic philosophy, the term vis 
was used to denote roughly the semantic field containing the notions of 
“force, power, strength, faculty, ability/^ The scholastics confined the 
term largely to the meaning “faculty.” A whole hierarchy of “faculties” 
developed upon the Aristotelian metaphysical base Vis came to mean 
“that by virtue of which an action is or takes place,” and was treated 
sometimes as practically synonymous with potesias ^ St Thomas Ac|uinas 
refers to some fifty-three vires These are arranged m two catcgones, the 
“superior” and the “inferior ” Among the vires supcnoies were giouped 
the reasoning faculty, the memory, the will, etc The viics infcrwres in- 
cluded two sub-classes, the interior and exterior vires injeiiorcs of sense, 
and a large group of the very lowest faculties such as the vis conciipisoibi- 
hSj VIS augmentativa^ vis ammahs, etc The term vts was translated \eiy 
early into Middle High German as krafi ^ The categories of laculties rep- 
resented by the inclusive sense of the term remained the keystone of the 
“faculty psychology,” which thus became rather a system for moral 
evaluation of the “faculties” than a scientific psychology The term and 
its scholastic meaning were taken over in toto by the Protestant theolo- 
gians, by the free-thmkmg rationalists — ^notably by Christian Wolff, — 
and by Immanuel Kant himself As Martin Schutze has pointed out, it 
is the great service of Herder to have attacked the faculty psychology, 
which rests upon a misunderstanding of Aristotle, and to have preached 
a return to the observation of biological fact 

II. The Physical Conception, In the seventeenth century, when the sci- 
ence of physics underwent a skyrocketing development, the term vt^, 
translated into English as force and into German as Kraft, was used as a 
word to denote a fundamental notion of the Cartesian physicists In his 
Principia Philosophce (1644), Descaites advanced the contention that 
the measure of motion is the product of the quantity of matter moved 
and the velocity with which it moves. The new formula {mv) was regarded 
by him as constant for the universe In 1686 there began the famous dis- 
pute about this. In that year Leibniz challenged Descartes' formula and 
suggested the substitution of {mv^) as the correct one tie maintained 


fuerant Aristoteles quoque atque Theodectes, verba modo et nomina ct convinctiones 
fcradidierunt, videlicet quod m verbis vim sermonis, in nommibus materiam (quia alterum 
est quod loquimur), in convinctionibus autem complexus eorum esse indicaverunt 
(i, 4, 18-21) Herder has somewhat similar views m the Abhandlmg aher den Ur sprung der 
Sprache s Ludwig Schutz, Thomas-Lexikon — Paderborn, 1895), p 865, 

® Grimm, Deutsches Worteihuch, sub ‘Kraft 
Cf Martin Schutze, op cit , passim 

Fionan Cajori, A History of Physics in its Elementary Branches, 2nd ed (New York, 
1929), p 59 
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his view m a series of papers m the Acta Eruditorum of 1686, 1691, and 
1695 Leibniz regarded work, mass, and ms viva (energy^) as the original 
physical notions, the Cartesians regarded force, mass, and momentum 
as the original notions As Cajon, the historian of physics, points out, our 
textbooks today are written from the Cartesian point of view, but most 
physicists — examples are Einstein and Eddington — are seemingly swing- 
ing to the Leibmzian view Eddington is apparently willing to give up 
the conception of force altogether^^ 

Important for the later development of the conception of energy was 
the distinction which Leibniz made between vis viva and vis mortua, since 
Herder's teacher, Kant, and his favorite physicist, Christian Huygens 
(1629"95), contributed to opposite sides of the controversy during the 
century and more of discussion that followed. Huygens maintained the 
Leibnizian theory Later, at the peak of the controversy, Kant entered 
with the publication of his Gedanken von der wahren Schatzung der leben- 
digen Krafte (1747), his contribution was slight, limiting itself to an at- 
tempted proof that Leibniz was wrong in assuming a possible mathemat- 
ical derivation of any idea concerning the nature of a ‘diving force "For 
the time being, the Cartesian view, with the implied support of Newton's 
revered name, remained generally dominant throughout the German En- 
lightenment. 

It IS no wonder, then, that at the beginning of his Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden der menschhchen Seele (1778) Herder was compelled to admit 
the impossibility of defining the conception: 

Wir sprechen taglich das Wort Schwere, StoB, Fall, Bewegung, Ruhe, Kraft, sogar 
Kraft der Tragheit aus, und wer weifi, was es, mwendig der Sache selbst, bedeute^^^ 

The conception of energy was still too much confused with that of force 
The results of physical experiment and reflection had not disentangled 
the two, although matter and energy were all too sharply distinguished 
A modern radical positivist would regard the error as purely linguistic 
this may be, the error not only entered the metaphysics of the 
eighteenth century, but continued its existence into the science of the 
nineteenth. 

Ill The Biological Conception, Following the teaching of Galen, medi- 
geval physicians recognized at least one biological force, the vis medicatnx 
naturce, which was a convenient term for the tremendously complex 
group of forces responsible for the restoration of human beings to health 
Later physicians added other, more specific vires, including finally a vis 
vitahs Boerhaave (1668-1738) took over Leibniz' vis viva in a physiologi- 

12 Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York, 1928), p 124 ff 

13 VIII, 169 
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cal sense, thus illustrating the predominantly mechanistic-physical bent 
of nascent 'Western physiology Boerhaave made vis viva responsible for 
muscular action, he presented his view in lectures heard at Leyden by 
Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) The latter, in his Elementa physiologm 
corporis humam (1757), one of the scientific monuments of all time, not 
only carefully repoited upon his own original expeiiments, but also re- 
viewed with painstaking scholarship, and in detail, everything hitherto 
known or surmised about human physiology To the modern reader a 
striking feature of this work is the great number of vires invented by 
physiologists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to account for 
unexplained bodily actions . It is one of the merits of Haller’s work, and 
one that has not been suGOiciently stressed by historians of our civiliza- 
tion, that he so classified these vires as to render most of them unneces- 
sary, thereby doing away with a great part of the metaphysical mythol- 
ogy of his predecessors. 

Although Haller was a child of his age, and hence deeply influenced 
by the mechanistic-physical science of the eighteenth century, he did not 
commit the error of using purely mechanistic methods in physiology He 
rejected Boerhaave’s (Leibnizian) vis viva and vis mortiia as unnecessary, 
and completely denied the perpetuity of Boerhaave’s vis nervosa- But he 
did take over the idea of a vis nervosa from his teacher, and he utilized it 
m his epoch-making treatment of the nervous system in Book ix of the 
Elementa He was the first to state clearly and definitely the physiologi- 
cal (but not mechanically physical) r61e of the nervous system as the gov- 
ernor of muscular action. He subsumed the hundreds of vires used by his 
predecessors under three heads: the vis contrachhs of all tissue/® the vis 
insita musculif^ and the unexplained vis nervosa}'^ 

The Elementa and the PrimcB Lmnece Physiologm (1747), which 
Herder calls '^Hallers groCe Physiologic” and ^^Hallers kleine Physiolo- 
gie,”^® respectively, dealt the most seiious blows to the faculty psychol- 
ogy. No more severe attack could have been made upon it than the cold 
statement, based upon incontrovertible evidence, that the nerves and 
cerebral cortex were responsible for many actions formerly attributed to 
a hierarchy of metaphysical “Krafte,” mm, or faculties. 

IV. Herder^ s Synthesis. According to Martin Schiitze, Herder’s thought 
involves three groups of conceptions: (1) the relation of collective exten- 
sion (Volk and Humanitdt)\ (2) the physiological relation of physical 
growth, organization, and function; (3) “the relation of ultimate identity, 
or idealization, the metaphysical relation, which culminates in the ideal 

Albrecht von Haller, Elementa physiologm corporis humam (Lausanne, 1766), rv, 467- 
468 I use the second edition, not having access to the first (1757). 

JUd , 440 £f. w jiid , 446 ff. Ihid , 467 ff 


1® VII, 11, et passim 
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of God.”^® In the chronological development of Herder’s work these con- 
ceptions do not appear in this order. In the first Knits dies Walddien 
(1768), for instance, Herder uses the term Kraft in a metaphysical sense, 
though he later uses it in a purely physiological one In this earlier work, 
in his criticism of Lessing’s Laokoon, he treats space, time, and ^^Kraft” 
as metaphysical attributes, and assigns to each a special art, he sets up 
this classification of the arts in opposition to Lessing’s famous classifica- 
tion.2® The three attributes, which he could have taken from various 
sources, he took demonstrably from James Harris’ Three TreakseSy the 
Ftrst Concerning Arty the Second Concerning Painting and Poetry, the 
Third Concerning Happiness (London, 1744), to which he had, presuma- 
bly, been introduced by Hamann,^^ and he used the English Aristotelian 
to refute Lessing at various points. Yet Herder was unwilling to follow 
Harris very far, and balked at assigning absolute values to the individual 
arts. Like Harris, Herder distinguishes between “power” {Kraft) and 
“energy” (Energie) In this connection, it is interesting to note that Kluge 
credits Herder with the introduction into German of the term Energie in 
its present scientific sense.®® Hams terms the faculties ‘^powers” of the 
soul, and follows the threefold division of them into Rational, Irascible, 
and Concupiscible (Joyos, and hindviilo.) ®® Relying immediately 
upon Aristotle, he defines energy as foEows: 

The just opposite to Power is Energy, which, as r ’s {sic) Etymology shows, im- 
plies the existing m Deed or Act, as opposed to that existence, which only im- 
plies Possibility And here ’tis worth observing, that Every thmg existing in 
Power IS necessarily roused into Energy by something w’hich itseE existed previ- 
ously in Energy 

Also, Harris says, following the Stagirite* “The energy of Mind, or 
Intellect, is Life and HE (The Supreme Being) is that ENERGY”®^ — an 
idea which we shall find repeated by Herder many years later. 

The Abhandlung uher den Ur sprung der Sprache (1772), in which 
Herder attacked both the orthodox-theological theory of language ad- 
vanced by SuCmEch and the rationalistic theory of Rousseau, provides 
evidence that Herder disagreed with Aristotle’s (and Harris’) theory of 
“powers” or “faculties,” but that he approved of the idea of “energy.” 
Sufi milch could be easily disposed of, but Rousseau was a more serious 
opponent. And in the Discours sur Ihnegalite Rousseau had assumed — in 

Schutze, op at , xix, 113 1^7 ff 

Rudolf Unger, Hamann und die A ifUarung (Halle, 1925), i, 104 

22 F Kluge, Etymologisches Worterhjih der deutschen Spracke (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), 
article Energie c 

22 James Hams, Philosophical Ar jngements, in his Works (London, 1775), ni, 423 

24 Ihid., 283 ^ Ibid , 288 
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strict accoid with scholastic faculty psychology — the existence of an in- 
nate potentiality for the development of reason Herder replied: 

Bio£c, nackte Fahigkeit, die auch ohiie vorliegendes Hmdernis keine Kraft, 
nichts ais Fahigkeit sey, ist so ein lauber Schall, als Plastische Formen, die da 
formcn, abei selbst kerne Formen sind Ist mit der Fahigkeit nicht das genngste 
Positive zu einer Teiidenz da so ist nichts da — so ist das Wort bloBe Abstraktion 
der Schule 


Far from being a “power/’ reason is an “energy,” a direction of all so- 
called “faculties,” an organization into an integral totality: 

Man nenne diese Disposition seiner Krafte, wie man wolle, Verstandj Besiiinung 
u s w Wenn man diese Namen nicht fur abgesonderte Krafte, Oder fur blofie 
Stuffenerhohungen der Thierkrafte annimmt so gilts mir glcich Es ist die Etn- 
ztge positive Kraft des Denkens^ die mit einer gewissen Organisation des Korpers 
vefbmzden bei den Menschen so Vernunft heiEi, wie sie bet den Thtcren Kunstfahig- 
keit wtrd: die bet thm Freiheit heiBt, und hei den Thteren Imtinkt wird Der Unter- 
schied ist nicht in Stuff en odcr Zugabe von Kr often j sondern in einer ganz ver- 
schiedenartigen Richtung und Auswickelung alter Krafte 


According to Herder, the origin of speech took place at the very mo- 
ment when the first human beings reflected This moment represented 
human “organization,” the “energizing,” as it were, of all the individual’s 
“Krafte” into one spontaneous personality. 

In his An Prediger, F^nfzehn Promnzialhlatter (1772), whose title 
frightens many readers, butNwhose spirit stems from Pascal, Herder con- 
tinued his fight against the faculty psychology and its conception of com- 
partmented “Krafte”. \ 

Unsere Seele hat zwo Krafte odkr Klafien (sic) von Kraften, die der Philosoph 
obere und untere nennet, aber nur \der Philosoph und als Philosoph nennet er sie 
so Da brauche ichs doch hier nichn zu sagen, dafi die Klafien nicht abgetheilte 
Raume, sondern Abstraktionen, verWhiedne Namen Einer unzcrtheiltcn Kraft 
sind, deren Wurkungen sich fur uns, \vie die Farben des Lichtstrals verschieden 
modificiren Man theilt auch ab in Ve\sland und Willen man sage aber, welche 
Handlung des Willens ohne Verstand^eyn kann? oder welche Handlung des 
Verstandes ohne wenigstens uiimerkiicj|ie Anlage zur Thatigkeit des Wiliens? 
Abstraktionen, Schranken, Abtheilungei^ der Art reahsirt — ^konnen kaum heUes 
und richtiges Resultat geben.^s 

In opposition to the rationalistic sc'Irn implied in a classification into 
“obere” and “untere Seelenkrafte,” Merder points out that the latter 
designation covers the first and earlies' f ♦'he fundamental and vital por- 
tion of man’s being. His approach is stotelian and biological rather 
than scholastic-rationalistic and mechaut^^pic. He suggests that only one 
“Kraft” should be posited, in place of the ^'ediaval vires, 

32. 29. 28vii, 262. 
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The idea of a unifying or organizing vital force of personality reappears 
in Herder’s Aelteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (published anony- 
mously 1774r-76) with more imposing biological support than in the earl- 
ier works. In the fourth part of this work the author begins referring to 
Albrecht von Haller’s Elementa, his citations show that he has read the 
rather long work from beginning to end. He is almost lyrical m his praise j 
he calls Book xxx ‘Jeine Beschreibung des Menschenbaues, die in der 
schlichtesten Wahrheit mit jedem Worte schones Gedicht ist But he 
puts the book to an unusual use, he employs it to give scientific back- 
ground for an interpretation of the book of Genesis as a biological alle- 
gory He is perfectly acquainted with Haller’s masterly treatment of 
sex,^® which may account for the fact that Herder at times refers to sex 
as one manifestation of “Kraft.” While the rationalists classed the sex- 
drive among the unimportant “niedere Krafte,” Herder follows the great 
Swiss physiologist and does not allow his scientific spirit to be vitiated 
either by the mechanistic preconceptions on the one side or by the ortho- 
dox prejudices on the other. 

The influence of the physiology of Haller is more definitely marked in 
Herder’s next work, Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen 
Seele (1778), undoubtedly his most lucid and important essay and one 
which IS comparable in English to the brilliant essays of Thomas Huxley. 
For in It Herder’s purpose is to spread the gospel of Haller, the scientist. 
At the very beginning, as I have mentioned above, he admits frankly the 
impossibility of defining his favorite term Suffice it to say that for him 
“Kraft” is an absolute: “Was Philosophic thut, ist bemerken, unterein- 
ander ordnen, erlautern, nachdem sie Kraft, Reiz, Wurkung schon immer 
voraussetzt,”^^ he writes, including among the mechanical “Krafte” of 
the physicists the vires of Albrecht von Halier At no time does he con- 
ceal his debt to Haller, who had not himself made clear the distinction 
between the two Naturally, Herder could not be reasonably expected 
to run so far in advance of the science of his time as to distinguish be- 
tween interplanetary gravitational “force” on the one hand and the mus- 
cular “force” released by contact with the Leyden jar on the other 

Yet Herder does take one step beyond Haller, in that he ventures a 
vitalistic classification of all the latter’s vtres under the (Aristotelian) 
heading “Energie”: 

Kurz, diese Krafte sind im Grunde nur Eine Kraft, wenn sie menschhch, gut und 
nutzlich seyn sollen, und das ist Verstand, Anschamng mil innerm BewuBfseyn, 
Man nehme ihnen dieses, so ist die Einbildung Blendwerk, der Witz kindisch, das 
Gedachtnis leer, der Scharfsinn Spmnweb; in dem Mafle aber, als sie jenes haben 

tbid ,lln ih%d , 17 w ^ vm, 195 
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veremigen sich, die sonst Femdmnen schienen, und werden nur Wurzeln oder 
sinnliche Darsteiiungen Emer und derselben Energte der Seek 

The integrated ‘‘Krafte” are thus related to Aristotle’s non-mechanical 
system, although they have earlier been identified with the mechanical 
^^forces.” The personality of the human individual thus becomes for 
Herder the organizer of the basic mechanical and biological forces — al- 
ways understanding under biological also psychological forces, for, as 
Herder unequivocally and almost positivistically states, no psychology is 
possible which is not at the same time physiology in every step The bio- 
logical and mechanical forces are all “Aeufierungen emer und derselben 
Energie und Elasticitat der Seele,” as he repeats m the same paragraph 
from which a section has just been quoted 

Now, this idea is not from Haller In fact, the Swiss physiologist had 
very definitely taken a stand against the idea that there is one vis vitahs 
accounting for all physiological and psychological action; he had insisted 
upon his threefold division. An example of his rejection of the general ns 
and of his insistence upon a special one is seen in Book iv of the Ele- 
menta, where he discusses the reaction of dead muscles to electric stimuli. 

VIM viTALEM malueiunt nuperi Cl. vin vocare, quae non permde placet, cum vis 
nostra vitae aliquantum supervivat. Insitam adeo sive propriam musculi dicerc 
malim 

Like the vis insita, the other vires are distinguished by Haller, and kept 
separate from each other Yet Herder not only goes beyond his physiolog- 
ical authority and classes non-mechanical muscular force as a component 
of a supreme governing ^^energy,” but also concludes that the “medium” 
of this “energy,” or “elasticity,” is language. Furthermore, he explains 
the differences between individual poets as differences in the constitution 
of this personal, formative force. This brings him to the application of 
his theory to the problem of “Genie,” the bone of contention between the 
Enlightenment and the Storm and Stress. In the second part of his essay 
Herder solves this problem in a characteristically original, even radical, 
fashion. Denying that geniuses are rare in nature — as both “Aufklarer” 
and “Sturmer und Dranger” seemed to agree — he maintains that the 
current (1778) use of the term is wrong, that the “Genie” of the eight- 
eenth century is a decadent symptom: 

Wie gut hat der Vater der Menschen fur den grosten Theii seines Geschlechts 
gesorgt, dafi er ihn, fern von diesen uberfullenden Kanntnissen und verzartelnden 
Empfindungen, gebohren werden liefi. Der gemeine Mann und Landmann erken- 
net und empfindet viel gesunder als der ungesittete Europaer, der Mann von 
Anschauung und Thatigkeit besser, als das mufiige, halb wahnwitzige Genie ^ 

® Ibid , 196. ^ Haller, op cU , iv, 464 ^4 216 
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The peasant and the savage are thus possessed of 'Xrafte’’ which m 
Herder’s words, are in ^‘EbenmaC und Ordnung ” As examples of great 
poets whose ^^Krafte” are so balanced Herder cites Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, ‘‘Ossian,” Milton, Dante and Homer (Herder consistently treats 
these poets as folk-poets ) In general, a genius worthy of the name is, for 
Herder, one who does not abstract, a human being by whom the con- 
crete experience is sensed, felt, and thought simultaneously, with all parts 
of the personality integrally engaged 

Thus the true genius and the true primitive are fundamentally one. 
True genius is not a freak of nature Also, the primitive “Gesamtkunst- 
werk,” found among the lowly savages and the early Greeks, is for Herder 
the highest form of art, since it is a socially integrated art, unspecialized 
and non-discursive The poetry of the untutored primitive evinces 
“Kraft der Sprache,” as Herder’s essays of the 1770’s abundantly testify 
The two essays in Von deutscher Art und Kunst (1773) sound the full theme 
of the fantasia upon this subject, whose first intimations are contained m 
the Fragmente (1766), and whose variations are set down m Ueber die 
Wurkung der Dichtkunst (1778). This “Kraft der Sprache” is not merely 
Quintilian’s vis sermoms, nor is it, on the other hand, merely a divine af- 
flatus It is the organizing force of the universe, forming and shaping the 
larger unit of the “Volk” out of the independent personal units When 
the “Volk” and its language grow older, both experience an Adamic fall; 
the “Volk” becomes discursively philosophical and its language becomes 
abstract and powerless. Inevitable death ensues for both, as in the case 
of the individual organism, and the all-pervading “Kraft” can be credited 
with the conclusion of another cycle analogous to that of birth, youth, 
manhood, old age, and death. Upon the special operation of “Kraft’ in 
this respect is founded the whole of Herder’s theory of literary criticism. 
His Eesthetic, which integrally combines empathy with the necessary 
recognition of the historical moment^ requires total consciousness of the 
biological age, as it were, of a particular work. Only then can understand- 
ing of any poetic document take place 

This phase of Herder’s thought has, in general, been adequately and 
sympathetically treated by his biographers and critics, and a large bibli- 
ography bears witness to its importance. But it is still necessary to point 
out its dependence on the broader conception of “Kraft ” It was never 
Herder’s intention to limit the discussion of the functioning of “Kraft” to 
art alone. The Ideen zur Fhilosophie der Gesckichte der ^euschheit (1784“ 
91), his greatest work, pursues the functioning of “Kraft” in all phases 

35 C/ Wolfgang Nufer, Herders Ideen zur Verhndung von Foeste, Mustk und Tam 
(Berlin, 1929), cf also my article, ^The Union of the Arts m Die Braid von Messina, 
PMLA, m (1937), 1135-46 
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of history, from the astronomical nebula to the end of the Middle Ages It 
was Herder^s definite intention in this work to lay a natural-scientific 
foundation for his theory — hence the long chapters dealing with astron- 
omy and geology The work summarizes, in greater detail than was pos- 
sible in Vom Erkennen und Empfinden, the Elementa and Primm Linnece of 
Haller, on which it depends for its physiological structure . Again Herder, 
subsumes Halier’s threefold mres under a unitary “Kraft”, an ascending 
senes of “Krafte” is depicted as being parallel to the ascending series of 
biological forms. The subsidiary “Krafte” are then shown to be manifes- 
tations of one Because of these ascending series students oi Herder have 
in the past been misled into believing that Herder anticipated Charles 
Darwin^s system of organic evolution®® But the ascending series of bio- 
logical organisms is less interesting to Herder as an evolution m fact than 
as an analogy of fact In true Leibnizian fashion. Herder’s epistemology 
would not permit knowledge of such an evolution, his only intention is 
to argue by analogy It is Herder’s contention that we know only by 
analogy “von der Creator zu uns und von uns zum Schopfer ” Man is 
“ein Mitteldmg in der Schopfung,” the connecting link between God and 
the lower creation Biological evolution in the strict Darwinian sense, is 
nowhere insisted upon. The ascending biological series is an illustration 
of the operation of “Kraft” m the universe. In the same way, the na- 
tional group IS analogous to the individual, in that it represents a peculiar 
and unique, irreplaceable combination of “Krafte” operating in a given 
environment Herder’s philosophy of history seems to fall down here, in 
that it does not ex;plam how the ^‘Krafte” of the nation, or of the indi- 
vidual, at times rise superior to the milieu But it is taken for granted by 
Herder that the genetic forces are primary, the environment secondary 
Undoubtedly, also, the author of the Ideen was depending heavily upon 
the Abbe Du Bos’ deterministic theory. From Du Bos, as from Montes- 
quieu, Herder demonstrably drew many ideas incorporated in the IdeenP 
But we may leave the sociological implications of the conception of 
“Kraft” — which demand more careful treatment than is here possible — 
and turn to the next logical step in his analogy, the step to the conception 
of God as the highest “Kraft.” This idea is presented in Gott: etnige Ge- 
sprache (1787) Ostensibly a discussion of Spinoza, this work has been the 
cause of the traditional designation of Herder as a pantheist. Practically 

For the question of whether Herder was an evolutionist see F von Bkrenbach, Herder 
als V or gdnger Darwins und der modernen Naturphilosophie (Berlin, 1877), and its refutation 
by A O Lovejoy, ' ‘Herder, Eighteenth Century Evolutionist,” Sctence, Lxv (1904), 
327-336 

For Herder’s debt to Du Bos, cf Armin H Koller, TheAhhi Du Bos — Ilts Advocacy of 
the Theory of Chmate A Predecessor of Johann Gottfried Herder (Champaign, HI , 1937) 
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all commentators have agreed m this designation, to which, as F. W 
Strothmann points out, only one person raises any objection, namely 
Herder himself Strothmann shows, beyond any possibility of question, 
that many of Herder’s ideas are based upon the scholastic inheritance in 
the Lutheran systematics studied by Herder Though he was an impor- 
tant figure in German literary history, Herder was first and foremost a 
theologian His theological training is easily forgotten in the considera- 
tion of his significance in other fields, such as the theory of language, the 
folksong, and the theory of literary criticism Yet Herder’s theology was 
not orthodox, nor was it rationalistic If it is true that Herder’s concep- 
tion of “Kraft” is, as Strothmann says in a note, in agreement with St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ Forma suhstantiahs, then it is because both the great 
scholastic and the “General-Superintendent” of Sachsen- Weimar, each 
in his turn, emulated the method of Aristotle Each made a sincere at- 
tempt to reconcile what was known as a result of scientific formulation 
with what was inherited as revealed truth 

Hence, the opinions in Herder’s Gott, as most of his biographers agree, 
must not be taken as Spinoza’s, but as Herder’s own In other words, 
the Gott merely takes its point of departure from Spinoza; it is for the 
rest an interesting attempt to prove that Spinoza was neither an atheist 
nor a pantheist, but rather a peacemaker, a reconciler. Such a reconciler 
would be a man after Herder’s own heart The “substantial forces” 
of Spinoza are identified by Herder as identical with his own “Krafte” — 
and he immediately speaks of one single “Kraft.” They constitute the 
connecting link of Spinoza’s monism, the conception whereby the 
philosopher avoided the dualism of the Cartesians. But Herder would 
by no means go as far as Spinoza and identify God and Nature In spite 
of the fact that God is “ . . . die Urkraft aller Krafte, die Seele aller 
Seelen . . , the world and God are separate The world hangs to- 
gether because of the principle of its existence, it is limited God exists 
independently as the source of aU being and becoming The “Krafte” in 
the world, however, are unlimited, since they reveal divinity: 

In alien Welten offenbaret sie (die Gottheit) sich durch Krafte, mithm hat diese 
Wesen-ausdruckende Unendhchkeit der Krafte Gottes durchaus kerne Grenzen, 
obwohl sie allenthalben denselben Gott offenbaret 

Ueberall ist’s wie bier, uberall konnen nur organische Krafte wirken und jede 
derselben macht uns Eigenschaften einer unendlichen Gottheit kanntlich ^ 

38 p w Strothmann, '^Das scholastische Erbe im Herderschen Tantheismus' ’’ DtcMmg 
und Volksfum, xxxvn (1936), 174^187 

Eugene Kuhnemann, Herder, 2 Aufl (Munchen , 1927), 431 ff 

« XVI, 452. ^ Ihd , 451-452 
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The nature of these organic “Krafte” is more explicitly staled in the 
Metakrihk (1799), Herder attack upon the Krihk der retnen Vernunft. 

Kraft, also, wenn man das Wort nicht im Spiegel sehen oder als eineii Korper 
zergliedem will, ist Maas der Reahtat etnes Daseyns von innen, da Rauni imd Zeit 
nur von auJSen seine Gestalt und Dauer messen und ordnen In Wirkung offen- 
baret sich Kraft, ihrer Natur nach gestaliet sie sich, sie organisiret 

What does it organize? At no time in all his work does Herder devote 
any attention to the conception of matter. He does not, like Bishop 
Berkeley, deny its existence, he simply ignores it In Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden he had dismissed the subject in a cavalier way with the state- 
ment: “ . . Ich weiC noch nicht, was Material oder Immaterial sey 
In the Metakrihk one seeks in vain for an equivalent of uX?? or materia, it 
is not there. In Herder^s epistemology there is no science of matter On- 
tology IS the “Philosophic der allgememen Verstandessprachc ’’ “Nat- 
ural History’’ uses its concepts and notes the qualities of things Natural 
Science — identified with physics — orders the “Naturkrafte ” Finally, 
mathematics is the science of measurement, the symbol of reason itself. 
The goal of all natural science, according to Herder, is “Anerkennung der 
Kraft in Wirkungen.”^ 

The striking feature of this system is its modernity — aside from all 
theological relations, concerning which the present writer is unprepared 
to speak. It is possible, however, to point out Herder’s grasp of the fun- 
damental linguistic problem of science — the building of an adequate 
symbolic system with as few absolutes as possible Above all, if one can 
equate Herder’s “Kraft” with modern “energy” — and to do so would be 
doing no violence to either — it is startling to notice how consistently he 
places energy at the center of all physics, ix , of all natural science It is 
his one indispensable conception, the original one from which all others 
are derived. 

For obvious reasons, the concept of form, which had been paramount 
with his predecessors, is not emphasized in Herder’s metaphysics or lit- 
erary theory. Its meaning is already covered by “Kraft.” The term 
“Form” ordinarily means for Herder the tactile sensation of shape, al- 
though there are places in his work where he refutes the common belief 
that German literature has no “form.” But such passages are generally 
journalistic. Even space and time — Kant’s “Anschauungsformen” — are 
for Herder m the Metakritik merely secondary, derived concepts, dimen- 
sions of the process of actualization implied by “organische Kraft.” And 
this leads us to the consideration of our last topic. 

V ^ Kraft” and the Break with Weimar Classicism, If the Storm and 

^ XXX, 67. ^3 viii, 193 « XXI, 109-112 ^ 53 
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Stress Goethe found material for merriment in Herder’s earlier, inade- 
quately defined conception of ^^Kraft,” the classicistic Goethe and his 
friend Schiller undoubtedly recognized in the completely developed con- 
ception a serious threat to their aesthetic ideals. The cooperation of 
Goethe and Herder in the 1780’s, during the composition of the Ideen^ 
had been fruitful for both men. But it cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that Goethe’s contributions during this period had been largely anatomi- 
cal, even osteological Herder’s contribution had been speculative, and 
heavily charged with the physiological doctrines of Albrecht von Haller. 
Goethe greeted the appearance of the GoU of 1787 with frankly expressed 
pleasure In all consistency he would have had to agree also with the 
Metaknhk of 1799, which merely systematized what had been said m the 
Ideen and GoU Yet Goethe said that, had he known Herder was about 
to write the Metakrthk, he would have gone down on his knees to dis- 
suade him Why? The answer is not far to seek, and has actually little 
to do with any reverence of Goethe for Kant, whom he knew largely 
through the interpretation of Schiller. Goethe was far closer to Spinoza 
than to Kant. 

The break between Herder and the classicism of Weimar was brought 
about neither by arguments pro and contra the critical philosophy, nor 
by personal differences. It proceeded rather from fundamentally different 
ways of looking at life, each way consistent and self-contained. One might 
pause to speculate what might have happened to the relations betw’een 
the rigorously Kantian Schiller and the individualistic-universalistic 
Goethe, had the two men remained associated as long as Goethe and 
Herder had been Such speculation is, of course, vain and useless But m 
the “Weltbild” of each man there were ideas whose consistent develop- 
ment would necessarily have led to conflicting conclusions As the oldest 
of the three men, Herder reached this development of fundamental ideas 
before the other two, he was as active in production as either of the ^^Dios- 
kuren ” Furthermore, the complete development made impossible any 
compromise with Goethe’s boundless individualism, his pagan enjoyment 
of static pattern. It made impossible any compromise with Schiller’s 
variety of Kantian dogmatic absolutism. It made necessary an attack 
upon the Kantian rationalistic synthesis of scholastic method with the re- 
sults of science, and proposed as a substitute a synthesis of traditional 
metaphysical ideas and the positivistic methods of nascent Western sci- 
ence. Herder was not an anticipator of Charles Darwin; he was rather a 
forerunner of August Comte. 

Historically considered, the chief purpose of all three men was politi- 
cal; it was the education of the German ^ ^Burger” to a better condition, a 

^UhU,S94: 


^6 KiThriftmann, op cU , 429 ff 
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better esthetic, and, eventually, to a better State This purpose was 
most marked m Schiller,^® who, Kantian though he was, disagreed with 
his teacher as to the methods for this education For Kant, the State was 
to be the educator, Schiller revolted against this idea in his Aesthetii>che 
Erz^ehung des Menschen Herder revolted against it m the Idcen 11. 
Goethe never considered the idea at all, and did not dignify it with a seri- 
ous reply. For Herder, the educational (and, hence, the political) ideal 
was to be attained through a balanced educational system, which should 
not exalt one faculty over another, which would assist the development 
toward “Humanitat” by taking cognizance of the manifold, complex 
organization of the human being Furthermore, such an educational pro- 
gram would encourage the latent national ‘‘Krafte” implicit in language, 
folk-art, and religion Accordingly, we find Herder more tolerant of 
Catholicism on the one hand, and of schismatic Protestantism on the 
other, than most of his contemporaries 

In sharp contradistinction to Goethe and Schiller, Herder, who admit- 
tedly revered the civilization of ancient Greece, drew a line between 
emulation of the ideal of ‘^Humanitat’’ as exemplified by the Greeks and 
emulation of their individual accomplishments. Nor could he accept the 
dogmatic theorem that the Greeks had attained the highest “Humam- 
tat.’^ His conception of “Kraft,’’ as active in the social sphere, was rela- 
tivistic If a “Volk,” like an individual, is unique, there is no possibility 
of attaining its peculiar excellencies by imitating them. One can only 
study them historically and empathically. 

In the great campaign to raise the cultural level of the German 
“Burger” there was too much at stake for personal differences and at- 
tachments to have much weight. It is time that such explanations be ex- 
posed as unjust, that the fundamental issues be revealed, and that the 
essential purity of Herder’s intellectual stand be made clear. 

In the meanwhile, whether Herder’s conception of “Kraft” is an ac- 
ceptable one or not must be left to the trained philosopher If it is purely 
metaphysical, then most modern physics is also metaphysical. But it 
seems clear from the foregoing, necessarily short, sketch of its treatment 
at his hands, that Herder’s attempt at a synthesis of the inherited and the 
scientific conceptions of “Kraft” was at least as grand and sincere in in- 
tention as the system of his teacher, critic, and enemy, Immanuel Kant, 
and that Herder’s break with Goethe and Schiller rested, not on personal 
envy and spleen, but on a firm conviction of the irreconcilability of his 

principles and theirs. ^ ^ ^ ™ 

Robert T. Clark, Jr. 

Louisiana State University 

^8 Cf H Cysarz, Schiller (HaHe, 1934), pasdm. 
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DER JUNGE HERDER UND DIE ENTWICKLUNGSIDEE 

ROUSSEAUS 

rpS ist heute erne allgemein bekannte Tatsaclie, dass das Werk 
Rousseaus von wesentlicher Bedeutung fur Herder gewesen ist^ aber 
es feHt fast vollig an Versuchen, dieses Verhaltnis genau zu bestimmen.’*' 
Jedermann weiss, dass Herder Rousseau vieles verdankt, aber was er 
ihm eigenthch verdankt, in welcber Richtung sich der Emfluss des 
Franzosen ausgewirkt hat, das ist bisher entweder nur fluchtig oder nur 
unter Beschrankung auf gewisse Spezialgebiete dargelegt worden Schon 
Gervinus glaubt. Herders Wesen am besten dadurch verdeutlichen zu 
konnen, dass er ihn Rousseau gegenuberstellt, beide als im Grunde 
gleichartige Geister erkennt und den Unterschied zwischen ihnen allein 
in ihren Uebertreibungen sieht: Herder geht zu weit in semem Optimis- 
mus, Rousseau in seinem Pessimismus ^ Sieht Gervinus hier noch von 
einer Untersuchung der kausalen Bedeutung Rousseaus fur Herder ab, 
so erscheint Herder bei Hettner fast ausschliesslich als ein Schuler des 
Genfers,^ und diese Ansicht findet sich in neuerer Zeit bei Bartels 
wieder, der Herder bedenkenlos als den deutschen Rousseau bezeichnet.® 
Zweifellos geht Bartels dabei weit uber das Ziel hmaus, und diese Ueber- 
treibung ist umso erstaunlicher, als der Biograph Herders, Haym, 
deutlich genug auseinandergesetzt hatte, dass der Emfluss Rousseaus, 
so gross er auch ist, jedenfalls Grenzen hat und schon von Hettner uber- 
schatzt worden war ^ So zuverlassig aber auch die Ausfuhrungen Hayms 
uber das Verhaltnis Herders zu Rousseau smd, so ist doch der Biograph 
im Gegensatz zu Hettner zu sehr geneigt, gewissen abfalligen Aeusse- 
rungen Herders uber Rousseau ubermassigen Wert beizulegen, und da- 
durch erscheint bei ihm dieses Verhaltnis wieder zu sehr im negativen 
Licht Die schon von Hettner erkannten Uebereinstimmungen im Werke 
Herders und Rousseaus entgehen auch Haym nicht, doch mochte er sie 
mehr dem ‘^genius epidemicus der Zeit,^’ als einer direkten Beeinflussung 
zuschreiben. Einer eingehenden Untersuchung, die allein das Problem von 
Einfluss Oder Parallelitat entscheiden kann, geht aber auch Haym aus 
dem Wege, sodass die Frage nach wie vor als ungelost gelten muss. Dies 
gilt in ganz besonderem Masse von derjenigen Lehre, die sowohl bei 

* Der Verfasser ist Herm Professor Karl Vietor fur seme liebenswurdige Anteilnahme 
an dieser Arbeit zu grosstem Dank verbunden 
^ GeschicUe der poehschen N atwnd-Literatur (Leipzig, 1844), v, 324 
^ Geschichte der deutschen LUeratur im 18 Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1928), m, 182. 

^ Geschichte der deutschen lAteratur (1901-02), i, 448, 

^ Herder (Berlin, 1880), i, 341 
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Herder wie bei Rousseau im Zentrum ihrer Werke sleht, der Lehre von 
der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts, wie sie der beruhmle Dis- 
cours sur VOngine de VInegahtB parmt les Homme^^ am eindrucksvollsten 
verkundet hat. 

Der Gedanke der geschichtlichen Entwicklung ist uns derarlig zu einer 
Selbst verst andlichkeit geworden, dass man leicht geneigt ist, seme 
relative Neuheit zu ubersehen. Bis zum Begmn der Aufklarungsperiode 
gab es uberhaupt kerne Geschichtsschreibung im modernen Sinne, son- 
dern mit wenigen Ausnahmen nur Annalen und Chroniken, die mit er- 
mudender Emtonigkeit die verschiedenen Ereignisse m ihrer historischen 
Reihenfolge darstellten, ohne den Versuch zu machen, sie zueinander 
in Beziehung zu setzen und damit die Frage nach Werden und Entstehen 
wirklich zu beantworten ® Voltaire war im Grunde der erste, der neue 
Bahnen einschlug und in seinen beiden wichtigsten historischen Schrifien, 
dem Siecle de Louis XIV und dem Essai sur les Moeufs et V Esprit des 
Nations^ das bisher ubliche post hoc in ein propter hoc umzuwandeln 
suchte ^ So bedeutsam diese Neuerung war, so ist doch auch Voltaires 
Geschichtsschreibung noch weit von unserem modernen Ideal geschicht- 
licher Darstellung entfernt. Was Voltaire noch nicht kennt, ist der Ge- 
danke historischer Individualitat, der Gedanke, dass jede emzelne 
historische Periode als eine Einheit in sich betrachtet werden muss, nur 
aus sich heraus verstanden und nur mit ihren eigenen Massstaben ge- 
wertet werden kann. Fur Voltaire ist die Vergangenheit um des 18. 
Jahrhunderts willen da, sodass seine eigene Gegenwart ihm zum Ziel 
und Massstab aller Dinge wird.^ In dieser Beziehung ist der Historiker 
Voltaire durchaus unhistorisch. Ihm fehlt das echte, eigentlich historische 
Interesse an der Vergangenheit, das zur Behandlung der Geschichte um 
der Geschichte willen fuhrt. Und so ist es von der Geschichte ernes Vol- 
taires bis zur Entwicklungslehre Rousseaus im Grunde kein weiter Weg, 
denn wenn schon fur den grossten Historiker der Zeit die Tatsachen der 
Vergangenheit nur insofern von Belang waren, als sie zur Gegenwart m 
Bezug gesetzt werden konnten, so lag allerdings die Versuchung nahe, 
diese “temoignages mcertains de Fhistoire’’^ ganz zu ubergehen und an 
die Stelle der Entwicklung, wie sie wirklich gewesen war, die Entwicklung, 
wie sie auf Grand rationaler Schlusse gewesen sein musste, zu setzen. 
Dieses letztere tut Rousseau. Kuhn setzt er sich liber alle Tatsachen 
hinweg und beschrankt sich auf rein begrifflich-metaphysische Entwick- 

s Qiuvres (Paris Hachette, 1908), i, 71 ff 

® Vgl Eduard Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Eutorio graphic (Berlin, 1936), S 340 

Uhd,S 354. 

s Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Berlin, 1936), i, 82. 

® (EmreSi h ^ 1 * 
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lung. Rousseau bringt der Vergangenlieit als soiclier nicht das geringste 
Interesse entgegen, er bedient sich ihrer nur zu semen polemisclien 
Zwecken, und da sicb die wirkliche Vergangenlieit nicht immer m sein 
Schema heineinpressen lassen wurde, so schafft er sich bedenkenlos seine 
eigene Vergangenheit und stellt die fiktive Entwicklung der Welt aus- 
schliesslich von dem Standpunkt der Frage dar, wie sich seme reforma- 
torischen Ideen dadurch am deutlichsten demonstrieren lassen, er kon- 
struiert sich die Entwicklung, die er braucht. War schon bei Voltaire 
der Geist der Zeiten hauptsachlich Voltaires eigener Geist gewesen, so 
erhebt Rousseau diese Subjektivitat zum System und setzt bewusst 
semen Geist an die Stelle des Geistes der Vergangenheit. 

Stellt man diesem Bilde Rousseaus das Herders gegenuber, so zeigt 
sich sofort eine entscheidende Ueberemstimmung und erne entscheidende 
Verschiedenheit in dem Charakter der beiden Geister. Auch Herder ist 
von dem gleichen Interesse an der Gegenwart beseelt wie Rousseau, auch 
er will den Dingen nicht nur untatig zusehen, sondern aktiv in das Ge- 
schehen emgreifen und die Dinge nach semen Ideen lenken Aber neben 
diesem Interesse an der Gegenwart steht ein wirkliches Interesse an der 
Vergangenheit, erne wahrhafte Forschersehnsucht, in das Dunkel der 
Ursprunge einzudrmgen und die wirkliche Entwicklung bis auf die 
Gegenwart hinab zu verfolgen. Auch Herder versucht haufig, die Ver- 
gangenheit fur die Gegenwart, fruchtbar zu machen, aber deswegen be- 
halt die Vergangenheit trotzdem ihren durchaus selbstandigen Wert, und 
gerade dieses Interesse ist es, das eine scharfe Scheidungslinie zwischen 
Herder und Rousseau zieht. Der Kampf gegen die Seichtheit und Ober- 
flachlichkeit ihrer Zeit ist das Element, das die beiden Manner verbindet 
und den Jungeren trotz erheblicher Schwankungen in seiner Haltung 
immer wieder zu dem Aelteren zuruckfuhrt; Herders historisches In- 
teresse ist der Zug seines Wesens, der m Rousseau kein Gegenstuck 
findet und ihn daher von Rousseau abzuziehen geneigt ist, Rousseau- 
ismus und Historismus smd die beiden Pole, zwischen denen Herder 
hin- und herschwankt. Trotz dieser Verschiedenheit ist aber Herders 
Anlehnung an Rousseau haufig so stark und unverkennbar, dass gerade 
Herder am meisten dazu beigetragen hat, Rousseau in Deutschland 
popular zu machen und den Rousseauismus der siebziger Jahre herbei- 
zufuhren, 

I DER ROUSSEAUISMUS DER FRUHZEIT 

Herders Jugend zeigt am deutlichsten, welche Ausmasse der Einfluss 
Rousseaus erreichen konnte. Dass er fur den Genfer Philosophen in 
seiner Jugend geschwarmt hatte, gibt er in einem Briefe an Kant aus 
dem Jahre 1769 selber zu,^® und gerade Kant scheint es gewesen zu sein, 

Abgedmckt in Elants Wsrhen (Berlin: Cassirer, 1922), ix, 63. 
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der Herder zuerst in Rousseau emgeweiht hatd^ Unter alien Schiiften 
Rousseaus schalzte der Komgsberger Philosoph den Emile am hoch- 
sten^2 und somil duille er die Aufmerksamkeit seines Schulers vor alien 
Dmgen auf diese vorwiegend rationalistische Schrift Rousseaus hinge- 
lenkt haben Ob auch Hamann versucht hat, semen Schuler und Freund 
mit den Gedanken Rousseaus vertraut zu machen, lassl sich urkundlich 
nicht erweisen, aber es verst eht sich von selbst, dass Herder mit Ha- 
manns energischer Verteidigung der Nouvelle Helotse gegen die Angriffe 
Mendelssohns vertraut war Hamann hatte hier geiade die irrationalen 
Zuge des Romans gepriesen, wahrend er zu den rationalistischen Schriften 
des Genfers, dem Emtle und dem Contrat Soctal niemals cine innere 
Fuhlung erhieltd^ Gerade diese divergierende Stellungnahme der beiden 
Komgsberger Geister durfte Herder auf die Bedeutung Rousseaus 
besonders aufmerksam gemacht haben und nicht zum mmdesten die 
Ursache fur die schwarmerische Rousseaustimmung seiner Jugend ge- 
wesen sein 

Wir sind heute daran gewohnt, in Herder einen Ueberwinder der Auf- 
klarung zu sehen, und die meisten geistesgeschichthchen Darstellungen 
jener Epoche der Literaturgeschichte weisen ihm zusammen mit Ha- 
mann einen Platz am Anfange jener Bewegung an, die gcmeinhm als 
Irrationalismus beizeichnet wirdd® So richtig diese Auffassung im allge- 
memen sem mag, so wenig darf man sich daruber tauschen, dass Herder 
in seiner Fruhzeit durchaus ein Kind des Zeilgeistes, d h der Auf- 
klarung, war: sowohl die Probleme, die er zu losen sich bemuht, wie die 
Art, in der er dies unternimmt, zeigen das mit volliger Deutlichkeit. 
Rousseau war ihm ein Fuhrer auf diesem Wege, und wenn er ihm wider- 
spricht, so geschieht dies nur dann, wenn Rousseau sich nicht strong an 
dieselbe Methode halt,^^ aber solche Widerspruche sind selten, sehr 
selten, denn Herders erste Schriften und Reden fallen noch in die Zeit, 
da er fur Rousseau schwarmte. Diese Anlehnung an Rousseau geht zu- 
weilen so weit, dass er sich auch im Stil dem Genfer anpasst und gewisse 

Caroline Herder, Herders Lehenshld (Erlangen, 1846), i, 2, 193 
Vgl Ernst Cassirer, Kants Leben und Lehre (Berlin, 1923), S 63 
Ahalardt Vtrbtt Chimansche Etnfalle Uber den 10 Teil der Brief e dte neuesk LtUeratur 
betteffend, in Hamanns Schnften (ed Roth), n, 185 0 . , bzw im 192. Litteratnrbrief (Teil 
xii) 

Vgl Schnften, m, 159 Vgl auch R Unger, Hamann und die Aufklarung, S 340 ff 
Sie hat ihren deutlichsten Ausdruck m Herders Gedicht Der Memch gef unden, xxix, 

254. 

Vgl F J Schneider Die deutsche Dichtung zwischen Barock und Klassmsmus, S. 295 
ff , August Korff, Gezst der Goethezeit, i, 86 ff 

Vgl z B, die Verteidigung der reinen Naturreligion, i, 22 Refeienzen ohne nahre Anga- 
ben beziehen sich auf Suphans Ausgabe von Herders Werken. 
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typische Formulierungen direkt ubernimmt Wenn er z B ausruft : ^^Jenes 
Madchen, das den Schatten ihres Liebkabers an der Wand mit einer 
Kohle umriss, nm sein Bild zu haben. war ohne ihren Wilien die Erfinderm 
der Mahlerei/'^® so iiegt darm zweifelios eine Nachabmung jenes berubm- 
ten Satzes, der den zweiten Teil der Inegahte einleitet. premier qui 
ayant enclos un terrain s’avisa de dire Cea est a moi, et trouva des gens 
assez simples pour le croire, fut le vrai fondateur de ia societe civile 
Was den Inbalt dieser Erstlingsausserungen tierders anbetrifft so ist 
der Geist Rousseaus in ibnen unverkennbar, gleicbgultig ob auf den 
Franzosen ausdrucklicb Bezug genommen wird oder nicbt Insbesondere 
ein Motiv kehrt dabei immer wieder: Herder liebt es, die Scblicbtbeit 
und Einfachheit emer langst vergangenen Zeit mit dem Tone emer mebr 
Oder weniger deutlich ausgesprochenen Anklage mit der modernen Zeit 
in Parallele zu setzen 

Doch diese goldene Zeit (sc der ^^Einfalt” m der Erziebung) lebt bios m meinem 
Slide, und ist verbluht, unsere Alcibiades sehen um sicb weit gefabrlichere Reize, 
die die holdselige Anmut des Lebens uberglanzen Der Luxus, die feme Bequem- 
lichkeit, die eine unzertrennlicbe Begleiterm des Flors emer Stadt ist, hat fur den 
Schuler gar zu starke Reize, als dass er sie nicht vor der stilien Schonheit der Mu- 
sen wahlen soUte.^® 

so lautet eine Stelle aus Herders offentlicber Rede bei seiner Einfurung 
in die Domscbule in Riga und diese Ausfubrungen werden spaterhin 
durcb eine ausfuhrlicbe Bezugnabme auf Rousseau erganzt. 

Rousseau ruft also ein philosophisches Wehe uber unser Geschlecht, das die Ju» 
gend, Menschlichkeit und Wahrheit vom Altar gesturzt hat und statt dessen eine 
lacherlich verkleidete Puppe des Wohlstandes anbetet Dieser falsche Anstand 
hat die Schopfung verdorben . . ”^1 

Ganz ahnliche Gedanken finden sicb in der Scbrift, die den Titel tragt: 
Haben wit nock jetzt das PuhHkum und Vaterland der AUen'^^'^ und 
Herder bringt es sogar fertig, diese Vorstellungen m seinen Aufsatz 
Ueher den Fletss in mehreren gelehrten Sprachen binemzuzieben Zwar 
haben sie mit dem Tbema an sicb nicbts zu tun, aber Herder kann sicb 
nicbt enthalten, in emer Art Stossseufzer das Verschwinden der goldenen 
Zeit zu beklagen, in der ^‘statt unserer gelehrten Fasten, und statt der 
Masken unserer Tugend, rauhe, einfaltige Zufriedenbeit’’ berrscbte 
Fast wortlicb kehren diese selben Wendungen in emer zweiten Schuirede 
Herders wieder: 

Sie ist dabml jene biuhende Zeit, da der Heine Kreis unserer IJrvater um die 
Patriarcben, wie Kinder um ihre Eltem wobnten jenes Alter, in dem nacb der 

^ 8 1 , 15 CEuwes, I, 105 Lebmshld, i, 2, 55, 

21 Ihid , 65. 1, 1. 
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emfaltig erhabenen Nachricht unserer Offenbarung alle Welt nur Eine Zunge 
und Sprache war, da statt unserer guldenen Laster und gelebrten Burden und 
Masken der Tugenden rauhe selige Zufnedenheit berrscbte . sie ist nicbt 
mebr, diese Zeit des Glucks 

Besonderes Interesse kommt gerade in dem letzten Zital dem Umstand 
zu, dass sich scbon an dieser Stelle eine Vermischung der Rousseauschen 
Entwicklungslehre mit den Vorstellungen der Genesis findet, erne Ver- 
bmdung, die in Herders spateren Schriften von besonderer Bedeutuiig und 
Fruchtbarkeit werden sollte Aber auch wo eine solche Bezugnahme auf 
die Bibel fehlt, kommt Herder immer wieder auf das Rousseauische 
Schema von Aufbluhen, Reife und Verfall zuruck, wie Suphan aus 
Herders Kollektaneen und Arbeitsbuchern mitteill Wie eng sich 
Herder Rousseau verbunden fuhlt, erhelll am deutlichsten aus der Frag- 
ment gebliebenen Skizze uber das Problem: wie die Phdosophie zum 
Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und nutzhcher werden kann^ in der er eben- 
falls die Abstraktionen der modernen Philosophic verwirft und Ruckkehr 
zu einer gesunderen Logik fordert: 

Wo ist diese Logik anders, als m den Schriften unseres Patnotischen Menschen- 
freundes Rousseaus Sein grosses Thema ist gar zu sehr mit dem mcmigen ver- 
wandt er hat^s Jedem, der Menschenaugen, ohne dass das Philosophische Seh- 
rohr sie geschwacht, bewiesen “dass zum Besten des Menschenvolks keine Eut- 
wicklung der hohern Seelenkrafte zu wunschen sey 

Schon Kronenberg hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, wie deutlich gerade 
diese Jugendschrift Herders mit ihrer Stellungnahme gegen abstrakt- 
philosophisches Denken den Geist Rousseaus wiederspiegeltP^ 

So interessant die bisher erwahnten Schriften vom biographischen 
Standpunkt sem mogen, eigene Bedeutung kommt ihnen noch nicht zu, 
erst mit den Fragmenten schafft Herder ein Werk von bleibendem Wert. 
Die Wirkung, die sie auf das deutsche Geistesleben gehabt haben, ist 
hinreichend bekannt, umso erstaunlicher ist es, dass viele dieser neu- 
artig anmutenden Ideen bei naherer Untersuchung ihre Origmalilat ver- 
lieren und, statt selbstandig erfunden zu sem, nur ubernommen worden 
sind Diese Tatsache verrmgert aber die Bedeutung des Werkes in 
keiner Weise, denn die Zusammenstellung dieser Ideen bleibt neuartig. 
Blackwell und Lowth, Winckelmann und Hamann liefern das Material, 
das Herder verwertet und in ein neues Schema kleidet. Auch dieses 
Schema als solches ist nicht neu, sondern aus Rousseaus In6galiti uber- 
nommen, aber gerade durch diese Verbmdung von Elementen, die ihrer 
Natur nach ganz helerogen sind, haben die Fragmente so befruchtend 

Lehenshld, i, 2, 151 26 ^iv, 654 f xxxii, 41 

2^ Herders PhlosopMe (Heidelberg, 1889), S. 29. 
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gewirkt, mogen auch die darin vorgetragenen Gedanken wissenschaft- 
licker Kritik nicht standhalten 

Blackwell hatte sich in semem anonym veroffentlickten Werk An 
enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer^^ die Frage vorgelegt, warum 
es kem epischer Dichter in 2700 Jahren Homer kabe gleich tun konnen, 
und hatte besonders auf die Sprache Homers ais einen wesentlichen 
Schlussel zur Losung dieses Problems hmgewiesen. Im dritten Kapitel, 
das sich mit der Sprache befasst, legt er die verschiedenen Etappen ihrer 
Entwicklung dar. Die Ursprache, die im Stande der Wildheit entstand, 
nennt er “broken, unequal, and boisterous’’ und bezeichnet sie ais ein 
mehr oder weniger unverstandliches “Gibberish ”^9 Erst im Zeitalter der 
anfangenden Gesellschaft (infancy of States) bildet sich eine Sprache 
heraus, die die Merkmale ernes Mittelzustandes tragt Mit diesen 
Ausfuhrungen sieht Blackwell eine “inviolable and necessary Connexion 
between the dispositions of a nation and their Speech” ais bewiesen an 
und zieht daraus die Schlussfolgerung: “that there will be an Alloy of 
Simplicity and Wonder in the Beginnings of every Language; and like- 
wise that the Dialect will improve with the affairs and the Genius of the 
People.”^^ Die Einfachheit der Sprache verschwindet mit der zunehmen- 
den Vervolikommenung des betreffenden Volkes; die fortschreitende 
Entwicklung der Kultur “soon raised a nobler language than any of the 
Originals,” bis sich die Menschen schliesslich der Philosophic und Ge- 
lehrsamkeit zuwenden.®^ Homer konnte sein Meisterwerk abfassen, weil 
sich die gnechische Sprache damals gerade m einem glucklichen Zwi- 
schenzustande befand Die Fahigkeit, edle Gefuhle auszudrucken, ver- 
bunden mit “Original, amazing metaphoric Tincture” machten sie zu 
jenem glucklichen Instrument des Dichters.^® 

Die Ideen, die Herder in seinen Fragmenten vortragt, weisen mit denen 
Blackwells derartige Aehnlichkeit auf, dass Herders Werk zuweilen fast 
wie eine Uebersetzung anmutet, Trotz dieser starken Uebereinstimmung 
besteht aber doch ein grundsatzlicher Unterschied: Blackwell geht von 
dem Gedanken eines mehr oder weniger stetigen Fortschritts aus, und 
wenn er auch die Vorzuge der Sprache Homers anerkennt, so liegt es 
ihm fern, sie ais modernen Sprachen uberlegen hinzustellen, wahrend 
Herder im Gegensatz zu Blackwell dem Griechischen Homers die Eigen- 
schaft einer goldenen Sprache zuschreibt. Der Gedanke, gerade im 
Ursprunglichen, Naturlichen die hochste Vollendung zu suchen, geht 
naturlich in erster Linie auf Hamann zuruck, der die Poesie ais die 
Muttersprache des menschlichen Geschlechts gekennzeichnet hatte und 
vor der “grossen und kleinen Masore der Weltweisheit warnte, die “den 

London 1735, hier zitiert nach der 2 Auflg (London, 1736) Loc ctt , 42. 

30 Loc at , 43. 3^ Loc, at , 44. ^ Loc at , 45 f. ^ Loc cit , 47. 
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Text der Natur gleich einer Sundflut uberschwemmt Im gleichen 
Smne hatte der Bischof Lowlh in seinem Werke De sacra poesiae 
Hebraeorum auf die Schonheiten der pnmitiven Dichtung der Hebraer 
hmgewiesen,®® und auch dadurch Herder den Gedanken naher gelegt, 
den von Blackwell noch nicht m Frage gczogenen Forlschntt anzu- 
zweifeln. Diese Zweifel batten in Bezug auf die bildende Kunst schon 
einen andeutungsweisen Ausdruck in Wickelmanns Geschichte der Kunst 
des AUertums erfabren, in der sicb ein kurzei Hmweis auf die Tatsacbe 
findet, dass jede Kunst im Laufe der Zeit degenenert und schliesslicb 
verfallt: Wmckelmann zeigt den Wandel von der ^^Einfall der Gestalt” 
zur “Grossbeit,” von dieser zur ^^Scbonbeit” die dann “in das Ueber- 
fiussige” und von diesem zum “volligen Untergang” fubrt Dieser von 
Wmckelmann aufgezeigte Entwicklungsgang ist durchaus histonsch, hat 
sicb doch tatsachlich jeder Stil in der bildenden Kunst aus schlichten 
Anfangen uber eine Periode des Ebenmasses allmahlich auf das Barocke 
bin entwickelt, mit dem regelmassig die Aufiosung emsetzt 

Mit kunem Griff brmgt nun Herder diese verschiedenen Anregungen 
in das Schema Rousseaus Blackwell sowohl wie Wmckelmann und 
Hamann batten mehrere Gedanken ausgesprochen, die bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade auf spater von Rousseau vorgetragenc Ideen hmwiesen, 
aber der Unterschied zwischen Blackwell, Wmckelmann und Hamann 
auf der einen und Rousseau auf der anderen Seite war nichtsdestoweniger 
grundsatzlicher Natur Blackwell hatte die Geschichte der gnechischen 
Sprache kurz skizziert, Hamann auf die grossere Neigung emfacher 
Volker zum Konkreten und Sinnlichen hmgewiesen, Wmckelmann einen 
haufig beobachteten Entwicklungsprozess in kurzen Worten charak- 
teiisiert, kurz, sie alle batten sicb im Rahmen der Tatsachen gehalten 
und waren mit germgfugigen Ausnahmen nicht uber Beobachtung und 
Erfahrung hinausgegangen,^^ Rousseau, in diametralem Gegensalz zu 
ihnen, hatte erne metaphysische Entwicklung aufgezeigt, die sicb mit 
ihren vier Stufen des Urzustandes, der Kmdheit der Gesellschaft, der 
Reife und des Verfalls an den aus der Antike ubernommenen Zyklusge- 
danken anschloss Bewusst hatte er dabei alle Tatsachen ausgeschlossen, 

Aesthehca in Nuce^ Schrtfkn, ii, 285. 

Lowth halt sich m seinen Anschauungen uber Dichtung und Sprache enger an die 
traditionellen Auffassungen als Blackwell, geht ausserdem hauptsachhch philologisch vor 
und wendet dem Enlwicklungsgedanken kerne Aufmerksamkeit zu Sein Hmweis auf alte, 
primitive Dichtung bleibt aber trotzdem von grosser Bedeutung fur Herder 

Loc cit , Buchi, Kap 1, SdmtUche Werhe (Dresden 1808-34), in, 62 

Blackwells Vorstellung einer Ursprache ist am starksten mit spekulativen Elementen 
duichsetzt 

Vgl Dilthey, Das 18. Jahrhundert und die geschcMUche Welt, Gesammelte Schriften, 
111, 209 ff 
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da sie, wie er sicli ausdruckte, mit seinem Thema mclits 211 tun hatten.^® 
Blackwell versucht, Homers Grosse geschicktlich zu erklaren, Wickei- 
mann will der bildenden Kunst der Antike denselben Dienst leisten, 
Rousseau dagegen scbreibt nicht nur fur die Gegenwart, sondern aus- 
scUiesslicli tn Bezug auf die Gegenwart, m andern Worten, er est nicht 
Historiker, sondern Anklager, Revolutionar und Reformator und be- 
dient sich des Ruckblicks auf — angeblich — vergangene Zeiten nur dazu, 
urn seiner eignen, von ihm misachteten Zeit ein wirksames Gegenbild 
vorhalten zu konnen. Auf das Gebiet der Literatur und Sprache uber- 
tragen, quellen Herders Fragmente aus der gleichen Absicht wie Rous- 
seaus Inigahte und sind em Resultat derselben Methode Obwohl sich 
Herder, wie schon gesagt, aufs engste an Blackwell anlehnt, so sind dock 
seine Fragmente von dem Werke des Englanders m genau demselben 
Sinne verschieden, in dem Rousseaus Methode von der Blackwells ab- 
weicht Auch Herder 1st weit da von entfernt, eine wirkliche historische 
Entwicklung zu geben — weder die von ihm angenommene Ursprache, 
noch die Erscheinung des Verfalls der hoch kultivierten Sprache lasst 
sich histonsch erweisen — , aber m diesem Werke kommt es darauf 
nicht an, denn auch Herder 1st nicht Historiker, sondern Reformator und 
Kntiker. Die Fragmente enthalten Forder ungen an ihre Zeit, und nur 
um diesen Forderungen das notige Gewicht zu verleihen, beruft sich 
Herder auf historische Fiktionen Gewiss, auch Wmckelmann hatte 
nicht nur Geschichte, sondern em “Lehrgebaude” liefern wollen,^® aber 
es war doch das Lehrgebaude von etwas, was der Vergangenheit ange- 
horte, und so war auch dieses Lehrgebaude, wenn auch nicht durch und 
durch, so doch in beschranktem Umfange histonsch Herder dagegen 
entwirft em Lehrgebaude, das auschliesslich seiner Zeit angehort, sowohi 
seinem Ziel wie seiner Begrundung nach, das also nicht kunsthistorisch, 
sondern ganz emdeutig kunstpolitisch ist,^ gerade wie Rousseaus In- 
igahti trotz aller kultur- und sozialhistorischen Elemente im Grunde 
rem politisch war 

Die Beschreibung der vier Sprachalter, wie sie Herder in seinen 
Fragmenten gibt,^^ schliesst sich somit aufs engste an Rousseaus Dar- 
stellung m der Inegalite an ^ Nicht nur fur den emzelnen Menschen, 
sondern fur das Menschengeschlecht im ganzen wie in alien seinen 

(Euvres, i, 83 Vgl die Vorrede ztir GeschcMe der Kunst, Werhe, m, 9, 

Die Ausf uhrungen im Text stehen mit Justis Behauptung nicht in Widerspruch, dass 
die Gesmnung der Kunstgeschichte “eher eme antihistonsche” sei, vgl Wiftckelmann und 
seme ZeUgenossen (Leipzig, 1923), m, 127 

^ Otto Braun (“Herders Kulturpb^osophie” Zschrift f FhlosopUe und FMksopk 
KrtUh, cxLiv, 173) betont diese praktische Seite von Herders Philosophic besonders 

1 , 151 ff. Darauf hat schon Korff hmge’^viesen, vgl Getst der Goethezeit,!, 86 f 
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Teilen, Nationen und Familien, ja selbst fur die unorganische Welt er- 
kennt er als fundamentales Gesetz die Veranderung ^Vom Sdilechten 
zum Guten, vom Giiten zum Vortref lichen, vom Voriieflichen zum 
Schlechtern und zum Schlechten. Dies ist der Kreislauf aller Dinge ” 
^^Keimen, Knospen, Bluhen und Verbluhen” ist das Schicksal aller 
Wissenschaften und Kunste, und ist ebenfalls das Schicksal der Sprache, 
bei der man, nach seiner Auffassung, diesen Kreislauf nicht deutlich 
genug beobachtet hat “Einsylbige, rauhe und hohe Tone’^ sind das 
Zeichen einer Sprache in ihrer Kmdheit, sie ist eine Sprache des Affekts 
und der Leidenschaften und wendet sich im Gegensatz zu den modernen 
Sprachen, nicht nur an das Ohr, sondern an alle Smne Man sprach 
nicht, “sondern tonete Diese Ableitung der Ursprache aus der Leiden- 
schaft macht es moglich, die zweite Epoche der Sprachentwicklung als 
eine Beruhigung der ursprunglichen Wildheit zu charakterisieren • die 
Sprache ist noch immer smnlich, aber schon starker mit Abstraktionen 
versetzt, erne Mischung, die sie m besonderem Masse zur Poesie ge> 
eignet macht. So wird diese zweite Stufe zu ener Art “age d’or’’ der 
Sprache: es ist die Zeit der Sanger und Dichter, der aoihol und pmj/oiboij 
die Zeit, in der es eigentlich nur Dichter gibt, in der jeder Mensch auch 
Dichter ist.^^ Die dritte Stufe ist die der schonen Prosa, die Zeit der 
Reife, bzw. das mannliche Alter der Sprache, in dem das Urwuchsige 
noch nicht ganz ausgestorben ist, aber genugend eingeschrankt ist, um 
Klarheit des Ausdrucks zu erlauben, an diese Periode schliesst sich 
endlich das hohe Alter, das “statt Schonheit bios Richtigkeit’^ kennt.^® 
DieNebeneinanderstellungdieser vier Stufen fuhrt notwendiger Weise 
zu zwei Fragen; die erste da von befindet sich auf dem Gebiete des Sems 
und lautet: welches dieser Stadien existiert in der Gegenwart, oder ge- 
nauer: in welchem dieser Stadien befindet sich die deutsche Sprache au- 
genblicklich? Die andere Frage ist normativer Natur: welches dieser vier 
Stadien ist am wunschenswertesten. Schon Rousseau hatte es schwieng 
gefunden, auf die letztere Frage eine emdeutige Antwort zu geben. 
Ursprunglich war ihm der erste, noch vollig unsoziale Zustand des 
Menschengeschlechts als das goldene Zeitalter erschienen,^® jedoch hatte 
er spater der einfachen, schlichten Urform der beginnenden menschlichen 
Gesellschaft den Preis zuerkannt,®° bis er in spatern Schriften schliesslich 
zugeben musste, dass der “etat civil” die Lebensform darstelle, die der 
Menschheit allein wurdig sei.^^ Ebenso wie Rousseau, so nimmt auch 
Herder diesen verschiedenen Perioden gegenuber eine schwankende 
Haltung ein. Trotz seiner ausdrucklichen Versicherung, dass diese 

151f. <‘6 1,152 ^^1,153 154f 

InegahUj Teil i, CEuvresy i, 85 Ifi^gaUtiy Teil ii, (Euwes, i, 108. 

Conkat Socialy i, 8, (EuvreSy ni, 315. 
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Epochen nicht zur gleichen Zeit existieren konnten, sondern nur in der 
angegebenen Reihenfolge,^^ so ist es doch evident, dass er vielmehr mit 
verschiedenen Eigenschaften einer Sprache, als mit verschiedenen 
Epochen arbeitet. Dies zeigt sich am deutlichsten bei semem Versuch, 
die Stellung der deutschen Sprache in diesem Prozess zu bestimmen, 
denn da ^^seit undenklichen Zeiten die Prose die emzig naturliche 
Sprache ist,” wie Herder selber zugesteht,®^ so hat also seit ^^undenklichen 
Zeiten” dieser Entwicklungsprozess nicht stattgef unden Aber da es sich 
in Wirklichkeit nicht um Geschichte, sondern um erne Grundlegung 
zu der rein praktischen Frage handelt, wie die deutsche Sprache am 
besten weiter auszubilden sei, so spielt die historische Unrichtigkeit der 
Fiktion bei Herder keine Rolle Er braucht diese Fiktionen, um sich 
eine Waffe gegen die rationaiistischen Sprachverbesserer zu schmieden: 
sie erleichtern ihm den Nachweis, dass Veremfachung der Sprache, 
Entfernung von Inversionen, Ersetzung idiomatischer Ausdrucke, Aus- 
merzung von Metaphern etc. durchaus nicht mit Sprachverbesserung 
identisch sind, da solche Reformen die Sprache nur umso schneller 
altern lassen und ihrem schliesslichen Verfall entgegenfuhren. Gerade wie 
Rousseaus InigahU in erster Lime dazu bestimmt war, dem zunehmen- 
den Drang nach weiterer Ausbildung des soziaien Lebens entgegenzu- 
treten, well dies nach Ansicht des Verfassers zur Zerstorung der natur- 
lichen Reize des Lebens fuhren musste, so sollen Herders Fragmente 
zeigen, dass das Streben nach Deutlichkeit und Bestimmtheit der 
Sprache zur Zerstorung ihrer Schonheit fuhrt. Genausowemg wie Rous- 
seau will er aber ein Zuruck zur Natur, d h. ein Zuruck zur primitiven 
Ursprache oder auch nur zur zweiten Stufe, der poetischen Sprache. Der 
einzige Vorschlag, den er als praktische Konsequenz seiner Fiktion zu 
machen hat, ist verbluffend einfach und steht zu dem mit solcher Be- 
redsamkeit vorgetragenen Sprachroman in gar keinem Verhaltnis, wenn 
nicht gar m direktem Widerspruch: man soil die Sprache sowohl zur 
Prosa wie zur Poesie entwickeln, was, wie Herder sich gewunden aus- 
druckt, ^^in einem gewissen Grade geschehen” kann und muss®^ Seme 
fruher aufgestellte Behauptung, dass eine Sprache sich nicht zur gleichen 
Zeit in dem poetischen und dem prosaischen Stadium befinden konne, 
andert Herder jetzt mit dem Bemerken ab, dass bei seiner Kompromiss- 
losung auf die Erreichung der hdchsten Stufe auf einem der beiden 
moglichen Wege Verzicht geleistet werden musse, immerhin aber eine 
gunstige Mittelstellung zu erlangen sei, die sowohl Philosophie wie Dich- 
tung zulasse. Der ganze so uberraschend, ja revolutionar klmgende 
Sprachroman kommt also letzten Endes auf erne Warnung vor den ra- 
tionaiistischen Sprachverbesserem heraus, und gerade diese voUige In- 

52 1,155 53 1^158 54 1 ^ 158 . 
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kongruenz von Theone und praktischer Konsequenz ist typischer Geist 
voni Geiste Rousseaus, der wiederhoil atemberaubende Sysieme ent- 
wickelt, um daiin schliesslich zu zeigen, dass man am besten alles beim 
Alten lassen oder sick auf ganz milde Reformen beschranken solle 
Wenn uns auch heute der Sprachroman als das Kernstuck des ersten 
Fragmentes gilt, so besteht kein Zweifel, dass er fur das aktuelle lite- 
rarische Programm der Schnft nur von geringer Bedeutung ist und kaum 
als em notwendiger Bestandteil des Werkes angesehcn werden kann. Die 
Vorstellung, dass eine Sprache uberhaupt ausgebildet werden kann, 
steht im Grunde m unversohnlichem Gegensatz zu der Aiinahme einer 
notwendigen, unveranderlichen Entwicklung nach dem Schema des Ge- 
deihens und Verderbens alles Naturlichen, em Widerspruch, der lucht 
minder deutlich bei Rousseau zutage tritt, will dock auch dieser gerade 
einer Entwicklung em Ende setzen, die er selbst als notwendig und vom 
Individuum unabhangig beschneben hat. 

Es erubngt sich, m diesem Zusammenhange des weiteren auf den 
ersten Teil der Fragmente emzugehen, denn der eigentliche Gegenstand 
ihrer Untersuchung liegt ausschliesslich auf literarischem Gebiete und 
hat mit der Entwicklungslehre nichts mehr zu tun Das starkste Zeugnis 
fiir die Bedeutung Rousseaus fiir den jungen Herder bleibt die Einver- 
leibung des Sprachromans in die Fragmente also solche, denn gerade 
weil der Roman kem unbedingt notwendiges Glied im Aufbau des 
Ganzen ist, ja bis zu einem gewissen Grade mit den spateren Ausfuh- 
rungen m Widerspruch steht, so wird es besonders deutlich, wie erfullt 
Herder von dem Gedanken der Rousseauschen Kulturentwicklung war, — 
er fugt ihn sogar an Stellen ein, wo er keine oder wenigstens nur erne 
sehr fragwurdige Existenzberechtigung hat. 

Ein ganz ahnlicher Vorgang, wenn auch in kleinerem Massstabe, 
wiederholt sich in der zweiten Sammlung der Fragmente. Der Haupt- 
gegenstand von Herders Ausfuhrungen hat wieder mit Rousseau nichts 
zu tun, denn es handelt sich um eine Besprechung der deutschen Dichter, 
die nach orientalischen und grieschischen Vorbildern schaffen. Dieser 
Untersuchung geht jedoch em 'Vorlaufiger Discours’’ voran, der 
^Von dem Ursprung und den Gesichtspunkten, in denen der Kunstnchter 
erscheinet” handelt.®® Die hier entwickleten Gedanken sind wieder rein 
spekulativ und sind unter bewusster Ausscheidung aller emschlagigen 
Tatsachen entstanden. Rousseau zu Gefallen muss selbst der Kunst- 
richter unmittelbar aus einem goldenen Zeitalter hervormarschiert 
kommen: 

Der ersle Kunstrichter war nichts mehr als ein Leser von Empfindung und 
Geschmack. Er weidete sich an den Schonheiten und den Erfindungen seiner 
I, 245. 
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Vorganger, den Bienen alinlicli, die den Saft und das Blut der Biumen trmken, 
oline doch wie die Raupen und Heuschrecken, Kunstnchtensche Gerippe der 
Pflanzen zuruckzulassen Er war jenem unschuldigen Paare gleichj dem sick im 
Garten des Vergnugens jede Frucht des Schonen und Guten darbot, ehe es vom 
philosophischen Erkanntnissbaum genascbt hatte Es hat in der Literatur auch 
em Alter gegeben, da die Weisheit noch nicht Wissenschaft , die Wahrheiten 
noch nicht System waren vielleicht verdient dies auch den Namen 
ernes goldenen Zeitalters 

Es ist keine Frage, dass Herder den Bogen erheblich uberspannt, denn 
was er hier vom Kunstrichter sagt, lasst sich mit demselben Recht auf 
jeden anderen Beruf ausdehnen: Der erste Schneider war nicht mehr als 
. . etc Im ubngen fehlt an dieser Stelle jede Verbmdung zwischen der 
Fiktion und den folgenden Ausfuhrungen, die die Aufgaben des Kunst- 
nchters behandeln, sodass sie eher storend ais fordernd wirken Ge- 
schickter ist der Gedanke des Kulturpessimismus m der dritten Samm- 
lung, allerdmgs nur ganz kurz und episodenhaft, emgefuhrt, wo sich 
Herder seiner zu einer scharfen Zuruckweisung der Aufklarung bedient. 
Mit Heftigkeit wendet er sich gegen ‘^die Marchen von goldenen Zeit- 
altern der Wissenschaft’’ und gegen die Annahme, dass durch ‘^ein 
allgemeines Nachdenken” der Zustand mittelalterlicher Barbarei in den 
^^einer allgemeinen und vollkommenen Weisheit” ubergehen konne So 
sehr diese Gedanken an Rousseau anklmgen, so beschrankt sich allerdings 
hier der Zusammenhang mit ihm hauptsachlich auf die Terminologie, 
denn Herder ist an dieser SteUe keineswegs willens, das Aufklarungs- 
marchen von der in der Zukunft liegenden goldenen Zeit mit dem Rous- 
seaus von der verlorenen goldenen Zeit zu vertauschen. Zum ersten Male 
macht sich bei Herder eine deutliche Tendenz bemerkbar, von uber- 
spannten Fiktionen loszukommen und stattdessen die Dinge selber ms 
Auge zu fassen. Dass Herder trotzdem noch an dem Rousseauschen 
Schema festhalt, zeigt sich allerdmgs an einer spateren Stelle der dritten 
Sammlung, denn bewusst kontrastiert er dort ^^die Macht der Dichtung 
in jenen rohen Zeiten” mit dem modernen “Verfall der Dichterei/’ die 
man der Natur entfuhrt und zur Kunst gemacht habe, Auch wird die 
engere Verbmdung zwischen Natur und Mensch bei den Alten hervorge- 
hoben und das Jahrhundert der goldenen Zeit in diesem Zusammenhange 
erwahnt.^® Im ganzen sind jedoch in der dritten Sammlung der Frag- 
mente Anklange an Rousseau selten, das eigen tiiche Thema hat mit der 
Entwicklungsidee nichts zu tun, und Herder macht auch kemerlei Ver- 
suche, diesen Gedanken in seine Ausfuhrungen hmeinzuziehen. 

I, 245 

1, 369 
58 1, 395 ff 
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II DER ANTIROUSSEAUISMUS DES REISEJOURNALS 
UND DER PREISSCHRIFT 

Der Emfluss Rousseaus lasst sich nut Deutlickkeil durch allc Samm- 
lungen der Fragmente verfolgen, allerdmgs mit dei Massgabe, dass m 
der letzten Sammlung die Anklange an Rousseau erheblich abnehmen 
Bedeutet dies eine Aenderung in Herders Einstellung? Der Name des 
Genfer Pbilosophen wird um diese Zeit nicht annaliernd so haufig er- 
wahnt, wie es fruher der Fall war, und wo er gennant wird, linden sicli 
keine Spuren von Herders ursprunglichem Enthusiasmus In einem Briefe 
vom 29. Juli 1767 sendet ihm Hamann die Uebersetzung einer englischen 
Apologte des Rousseau^ die er die ‘^Grille^’ gehabt babe, ^bn die Konigs- 
berger Zeitung emflicken zu lassen,’’^® dock geht Herder in seinem Ant- 
wortschreiben nicht uber eine kuhle Empfangsbestatigung hinaus, ohne 
der Schrift sonst irgendwelches Interesse entgegenzubringen Und niir 
kuize Zeit spater fallen schon die ersten Bemerkungen, die deutlich eine 
kntische Haltung gegenuber Rousseau verraten, wie z.B in dem Brief 
an Scheffner vom 31 Oktober 1767, in dem er sein philosophisches Lehr- 
gedicht an Kant als “das Aufstossen eines von Rousseau’schen Schnflen 
tiberladenen Magens” bezeichnet Gleichzeitig kommt in Herders 
Schriften auch schon deutlicher zum Ausdruck, was schon leise in der 
dritlen Sammlung der Fragmente angedeutet war: eine gewisse Ueber- 
sattigung mit der Rousseauschen Methode Was einleitend uber Herders 
Charakter gesagt worden war, dass er im Gegensatz zu Rousseau nicht 
nur an der Gegenwart, sondern auch an der Vergangenheit mteressiert 
ist, kommt gerade in diesem Stadium besonders deutlich zum Ausdruck 
Die Fiktionen a la Rousseau genugen dem werdenden Historiker nicht 
mehr, so brauchbar sie der Reformator Herder gefunden hatte. Seine be- 
standige Beschaftigung mit vergangenen Dmgen mag Herder darauf 
hingewiesen haben, dass die kuhnsten Geschichtskonstruktionen stets 
falsch und, was fur ihn ebenfalls ins Gewicht fiel, letzten Endes unfrucht- 
bar sind. Die Wirklichkeit schreitet nicht in menschlichen Begnffen 
vorwarts und lasst sich nicht in Analogien zum Leben des Menscheii 
Oder der Pflanze pressen So verlockend solche Analogien sein mogen, 
so ist es doch die Pflicht des echten Historikers, sich von ihnen frei zu 
halten und den Wechsel der Dmge ohne jede Spekulation an Hand blosser 
Beobachtungen aufzuzeigen. 

Dieser Tatsache muss sich Herder um jene Zeit klar geworden sem 
und somit beginnt nun der Uebergang von spekulativem zu wirklich 
historischem Denken. In der dritten Sammlung der Fragmente deulet 
dich dieser Umschwunz gerade erst an, in der zweiten Auflage der 

Hamann, Werke, ni, 374. Briefe an Eamann, ed Hoffmann, S 38. 

Lehensbildi i, 2, 290. 
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ersten Sammlung ist er schon so gut wie vollzogen Die Schnelligkeit des 
Ueberganges war zum guten Teil durch aussere Umstande veranlasst. 
Herders Theorie der Lebensalter der Sprache hatte erbebiichen Protest 
hervorgerufen, die bistorisclie Unnchtigkeit jener fiktiven Spracbent- 
wicklung war schnell erkannt worden, und die Frage, ob es jemals eine 
rein poetische oder rein prosaische Spracbe gegeben hatte, wurde sofort 
laut Die Richtigkeit seiner Lebensgeschichte der Sprache gegenuber 
diesen Einwanden zu verteidigen, ware ein hoffnungsloses Bemuhen ge- 
wesen; die ganze Theorie plotzlich aufzugeben, ging nicht an, and so ver- 
sucht Herder, sie durch emige Modifizierungen der Geschichte anzu- 
passen und sie in dieser veranderten, histonschen Form aufrecht zu 
erhalten Dass auf diese Weise kaum mehr als em Zwitterdmg heraus- 
kommen konnte, lasst sich leicht vorstellen, und so ist durch die schiiess- 
liche Unterdruckung der zweiten Aufiage kein Schade geschehen. In 
diesem Zusammenhang bleibt sie aber trotzdem mteressant, well sie aufs 
deutlichste die nunmehr einsetzende Abkehr von Rousseau demon- 
striert 

Garve hatte in der Neuen Btbhothek der schonen Wissenschaften 
Herders Theorie als einen “philosophischen Sprachroman” bezeich- 
net,®^ doch verwahrt sich Herder ausdrucklich dagegen, dass er einen 
solchen habe schreiben wollen Aber dass die von ihm skizzierte Ent- 
wicklung rein hypothetisch war, gibt er zu, und zogert daher auch nicht, 
den Ausdruck Garves spaterhin selbst zu ubernehmen. Auch fuhlt er 
sich gezwungen, sein ^^dichterisches’’ Verfahren m Schutz zu nehmen, 
d h die Freiheit und Unbeschwertheit, die er den Tatsachen gegenuber 
bewiesen hatte, und er tut dies mit einer Erklarung uber die drei Mog- 
lichkeiten, die nach seiner Auffassung zur Ergrundung des Ursprungs der 
Sprache fuhren konnten: Man konne ihn entweder ‘^historisch erfahren, 
Oder philosophisch erklaren, oder dichtensch muthmassen ’’ Keines- 
wegs dunkt ihm das letztgenannte Verfahren als das schlechteste, wenn 
er auch emgesteht, dass es voll befnedigend nur m Verbmdung mit den 
andern beiden Methoden ist Dass sein Sprachroman einer histonschen 
Grundlage nicht entbehrt, will er nun beweisen 

Sein grosstes Problem bei dieser Aufgabe war unzweifelhaft, das 
Kindes- und Greisenalter der Sprache zu verteidigen. “Ohne nun einen 
Rousseauschen Zustand der Natur romanhaft zu erdichten, oder das 
Bild eines werdenden Volkes zu ubertreiben,’’ behauptet er jedoch, die 
Kindheit der Sprache retten zu konnen,®® und bevor wir uns dieser Ret- 


Ueber die Aufnahme der Fragmente vgl Haym i, 207 ff 
S3 Loc ctt , IV, 40 fif 

6^ II, 60 Trotz dieses Widerspmchs hat Herder Garves Rezension “wie ein Gescheak^ 
geschatzt, vgl Brief an Scheffner, Lebenshldj i, 2, 272 ii, 6L n, 69. 
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tung zuwendeiij sei angemerkt, wie bedeutsam dieser Ausfall gegen 
Rousseau gerade an dieser Stelle ist Infolge seiner Annaherung an em- 
pirisches Denken geht es Herder offensichllich darum, den fruher hoch 
verehrien Meister zu verleugnen und sich dadurdi von dem Verdachte 
rein zu waschen, je ahnliche Methoden befolgt zu haben Nicht Fiklionen, 
sondern Tatsachen will er im Sinne gehabt haben, als er die Kmdheit der 
Sprache darlegte, und als solche fuhrt er Zeugnisse aus dem Allertum 
und Berichte uber die Sprache der Wilden an, ohne allerdings die eigent- 
liche Kernfrage auch nur zu beruhren, ob diese Angaben seme Theoiien 
tatsachlich bestatigen Wie dem auch sei, er beruft sich auf Autoren wie 
Goguet und Hume, denen man nicht so leicht romanhafte Konslruk- 
tionen vorwerfen kann, und damit wendet er sich von dieser ihm oflen- 
bar nicht ganz sympathischen Erorterung ab, um auf das Jugendalter 
uberzugehen, wo er sich auf sichrerem Boden befindet Noch bleibt 
ihm aber die Aufgabe ubrig, den zweiten Stem des Anstosses zu be- 
seitigen, doch macht Herder um das Greisenalter der Sprache nicht viel 
Aufhebens. Der in die Enge getriebene Autor “trinkt Lethe’’ uber das 
Problem der Moglichkeit einer solchen Sprache, wie er sich ausdruckt, 
denkt sich ‘^eine solche an sich” und zeigt uns, wie sie beschaffen sem 
wurde Vergessen ist aber der wichtigste Punkt aus der crsten Fassung 
der Fragmente Hatte dort Herder behauptet, dass die gennanten vier 
Stadien auf dem Wege der Entwicklung jeder Sprache lagen, so ist 
diese Allgememgultigkeit jetzt beseitigt: die Existenz des Greisenaliers 
bezweifelt er selber, und die Rmdheit beruht, soweit die ihn allein in- 
teressierenden Sprachen Europas und des Mittelmeers m Frage kom- 
men, allem auf einer ungewissen Analogic Fur die eigentliche Entwick- 
lung bleiben somit nur zwei Epochen ubrig, die der Poesie und die der 
schonen Prosa und hier genugt nun tatsachlich ein Hinweis auf die 
Geschichte, um gegenuber widersprechenden Meinungen und Rezen- 
sionen zu beweisen, dass Sprachen regelmassig erst erne Poesie aubsilden, 
bevor sich eine wirkliche Prosaschnftstellerei entwickelt Dass die 
altesten Denkmaler in alien Sprachen poetisch sind, ist eine unumstoss- 
liche Tatsache, und das ist schliesslich alles, was von dem auf histo- 
rischen Boden gestellten Sprachroman ubrig bleibt Wahrlich em durf tiger 
Kern; aber dieses Resultat war unvermeidlich: wer eine Dichtung auf 
nackte Tatsachen reduziert, behalt nichts oder wenig ubrig. 

Rousseau hatte Herders Neigungen zum Ursprunglichen und Allen 
durch den einfachen Weg, den er dahin zu zeigen schein, zunachst in 
ganz besonderem Masse angeregt,®^ hatte sich dann aber als em un- 
brauchbarer Fuhrer erwiesen und war von Herder aufgegeben worden. 

6^n,91. fi8ii,79. 

Vgl dazu Joseph Kornei in Ztschrftf dt UnierricM, xxvn, 7 
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In der neuen Fassung der ersten Sammlung der Fragmente ist alier Rous- 
seauismus sorgfaltig vermieden und nur der geschichtlich beiegbare In- 
halt der ersten Auflage ubernommen. Dieseibe Tendenz zeigt sich in der 
Handschrift zu der geplanten zweiten Auflage der zweiten und dritten 
Sammlung, msbesondere der Anfang der zweiten Sammlung ist vollig 
geandert, indem an die Steile der '‘Entwicklung’’ des Kunstnchters ein 
Bekenntnis zum streng historischen Denken getreten ist, wie es eher den 
Ideen des 19 als des 18 Jahrhunderts entspricht.'^® Klare Erkenntnis 
geschichtlicher Daten und sichere Schiussfolgerungen aus ihnen ist das 
Ziel, das Herder dem Studmm der Vergangenheit weist An die Stelie 
mussiger Spekulationen uber ungewisse Ursprunge soli das exakte Stu- 
dmm der Geschichte der Griechen treten und diese Geschichte soil dann 
wieder als erne ‘Trojektion der altesten Welthistone’’ dienen Winckei- 
manns Geschichte der Kunst findet nach wie vor sein Lob, aber auch hier 
ist Herder kritischer geworden, denn er bemerkt jetzt einige ganz unhis- 
torische Elemente in dem fruher so verehrten Werke Die Geschichte der 
Kunst ist zu sehr System, zu sehr Lehrgebaude und zu wenig Geschichte, 
und sie bemuht sich ausserdem nicht, die Griechen m ihren historischen 
Zusammenhang einzureihen Er verwirft Wmckelmanns Isolierung und 
Idealisierung des Gnechentums und fordert stattdessen eine Kunst- 
geschichte, in denen die Griechen nicht als selbststandige Anfanger, die 
zur Vollendung durchdrmgen, sondern als Erben des alten Aegyptens be- 
trachtet werden In seiner Denkschrift auf Abbt preist er als einen be- 
sonderen Vorzug des Verstorbenen dessen historischen Geist, “der jede 
seiner Philosophischen Gedanken und Situationen aus des Geschichte 
zu beleben sucht/’ Abbt habe sich nicht von wilden Spekulationen 
hinreissen lassen, sondern habe stets die Wirklichkeit im Auge behalten, 
eine Eigenschaft, die Herder jetzt ganz besonders bewundert His- 
torismus und Antirousseauismus sind bei Herder praktisch identisch* 
je mehr er sich dem Geiste des ersteren hingibt, umso weiter entfernt 
er sich von Rousseau, der ihm zum Inbegriff unhistonschen, speku- 
lativen Denkens wird. Dieseibe Schrift uber Abbt bringt daher auch 
schon einen heftigen AusfaU gegen Roussean, dem Eitelkeit vorge- 
worfen wird,^® doch ist Herder noch objektiv genug, Rousseaus Be- 
deutung fur Abbt anzuerkennen Dass er selber auch noch nicht ganz 

70 ii, 112 ff 

71 II, 123 ff Arnold E Berger brmgt Herders Entfemung von Winckelmaim mit den 
Nouveaux Essays von Leibniz in Verbindung Herders zimehmender Historismus dnrfte 
aber diesen Umstand besser erklaren, vgl Der junge Herder und Winchehnann (Halle, 
1903), S 42 

72 n, 273 Es ist interessant, Herders Urteil mit dem Mosers zusammenznstellen, der 
Abbt gerade das voile Verstandnis fur iiistorische und politische Realitaten abzuspreclien 
geneigt war, vgl Mosers Werhe, ed Abeken, x, 144 73 269. 74 276 
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von dem Emflusse Rousseaus frei ist, zeigen einige Stellen in den bt- 
kschen Waldern, die an entwicklungsgeschichtliche oder primilivistische 
Gedanken anklingen/^ dock liegt die Uebereinstimmung mit Rousseau 
ausschliesslich m der Termmologie und erstreckt sich weder auf den 
Inhalt noch auf die Methode der Ausfuhrung 

Den deullichsten Ausdruck findet die neue Denkarl Herders in dem 
Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1769^ deren erster Teil das Programm fur 
die Art der Geschichtsbetrachtung darstellt, wie sie jetzt Herder ailem 
zulassig erschemt Die Bildung und Entwicklung des Menschenge- 
schlechts von semen Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart ist das Gebiet seines 
Interesses, wobei der Hauptton auf das Wort Anfang zu legen ist, denn 
Herders Vorliebe fur die altesten Zeiten hat keineswegs abgenommen. 
Nur der Weg hat sich geandert, auf dem er m das Dunkel der Anfange 
des Menschengeschlechts einzudrmgen plant. Fur die Philosophen war 
dieses Problem identisch mit dem der Eigenschaften des Natuimenschen 
geworden, Herders Fragestellung lautet dagegen* Wo war die ^Wagina 
hominum”?^^ Es spielt keine Rolle, dass er auf diese Frage nur mit emer 
Vermutung antworten kann, — bis zum heutigen Tag hat diese Frage 
noch keine endgultige Losung gefunden, — entscheidend bleibt die Tat- 
sache, dass die Formulierung der Frage von selbst blosse Abstruktionen 
ausschliesst und auf Tatsachen und Geschichte verweist. Ausdrucklich 
kennzeichnet Herder seine Antwort nur als eine Moglichkeit, mdem er 
sie nur als Frage vortragt: “Ists, dass sich jenes (sc das Menschenge- 
schlecht) von Morgen nach Norden gesturzt . . Zwar knupft er 

Folgerungen an diese unbewiesene Hypothese, die er personlich glaubt, 
ohne sie beweisen zu konnen, aber er macht keincn Vcrsuch an dieser 
Stelle, die Hypothese fui eine Tatsache auszugeben Aber diese Unsicher- 
heit semes Fundaments halt ihn andererseits auch nicht davon ab, ein 
kuhnes Programm der Universalgeschichte fur den Fall zu entwerfen, 
dass sich seine Hypothese als richtig herausstellen sollte ^^Em Work uber 
das menschliche Geschlecht^ den menschlichen Geist^ die Cultur der 
Erde! aller Raume! Zeiten* Volker! Kraftel Mischungen* Gestalten^’ will 
er schreiben, ein Werk, das zum Gegenstand haben soil: 

Asiatische Religion! und Chronologie und Policei und Philosophic* Aegyp- 
tische Kunst und Philosophic und Policei 1 Phonicische Anthmetik und Spiache 
und Luxus* Gnechisches Alles! Romisches Alles* Nordische Religion 

kurzum ein Werk, das die menschliche Geschichte in ihrer Totalitat 

Vgl z B III, 34 und 37. 

Ueber die wachsende Bedeutung des Historismus in den krthschen Waldern^ auf die in 
diesem Zusamnienhang nicht welter emgegangen werden kann, vgl Bruno Markwardt, 
Herders Krthsche Walder (Leipzig, 1925), S. 72. 

IV, 351. 78 IV, 352. 78 XV, 353 
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umfasst. Und so stellt er seiner Zeit die Aufgabe, die seitdem das Grund- 
problem alles geschichtlichen Strebens geworden ist: ‘^Universal- 
geschichte der Bildung der Welt ” Politik, Sitten, Kultur, Kunst, Lit- 
eratur — alles soli in bistoriscben Zusammenhang gebracht und auf diese 
Weise anschaulich gemacht werden Und wenn es das Pnnzip der Auf- 
klarungshistoriographie gewesen war, Geschichte ausschliesslich vom 
Standpunkt der Gegenwart zu schreiben, d h die Vergangenheit nur als 
Vorstufe zur Gegenwart zu betrachten, so tritt bier Herder in scharfen 
Gegensatz zu dieser Einstellung und wird damit zum Vorlaufer des 
eigentlicben Historismus Deutlich leucbtet das Pnnzip geschicbtlicher 
Individualitat aus semen Worten beraus. Herder will jede Zeit und jedes 
Volk als eine Totalitat erfassen und in alien Zweigen versteben.^^ Zwar 
ist der Gedanke, dass das Studium der Gescbicbte Weisssagungen fur 
die Zukunft moglicb mache, nocb nicbt vollig uberwunden,^^ aber das 
andert nicbts an der Tatsache, dass Herder sicb in dem Reisejournal dem 
Geiste moderner Gescbicbtsscbreibung starker genabert bat als ir- 
gendeiner seiner Zeitgenossen. Rankes Forderung an den Historiker zu 
zeigen, wie es eigentlicb gewesen, wird von Herder, wenn auch nicbt 
mit absoluter Klarbeit, so docb scbon deutlich genug ausgesprocben und 
aufs energischste verfochten. 

Die Wendung zum Historismus und die automatiscb darin liegende 
Abkebr von Rousseau lassen es beinahe erwarten, dass Herder sicb gegen 
den Genfer wendet, urn die Weite des Abstandes darzutun, die ibn 
jetzt von diesem trennt.®^ Der Gedanke, dass Gluckseligkeit im negativen 
Oder positiven Sinne von der Entwicklung der Menscbheit abbange, wird 
von ibm als ein Fehler erkannt, hervorgerufen durcb eine historisch nicbt 
zu recbtfertigende Beurteilung ernes vergangenen Zeitalters nacb dem 
Massstabe des eigenen: 

80 Am deutlichsten findet sick das Individualitatsprinzip formuiiert iv, 364 

81 IV, 352 

82 Der Antirousseauismus des Retsejournals ist scbon von Otto Braun {Ztschrift /. Fht- 
losophie und Phi Kntik, cxLiv, 178) implicite ausgesprocben worden, indem er Herders 
Plan einer IJniversalgescbicbte mit '‘Darstellungen wie Iselins Menscbbeitsgescbicbte” 
kontrastiert Gerade in Bezug auf seme Metbode batte sicb aber Iselin ganz m den Babnen 
Rousseaus bewegt Erne altere Darstellung v.ie die von Charles Joret, Herder ef la Renais- 
sance UtUraire en Allemagne (Pans, 1875), S 324, siebt dagegen in dem Remjotmtal 
gerade emen unwiderleglicben Beweis fur die Kontmuitat und Dauerbaftigkeit des Em- 
fiusses Rousseaus auf Herder Der Grund fur diese Bebauptung liegt vor allem m emer Ver- 
wecbslung allgemeiner antimtellektualistiscber Tendenzen jener Zeit (Haym gemus ept- 
demtcus der Zeit) mit Rousseaus Pbilosopbie Andererseits darf mcht uberseben \^erden, 
dass die padagogiscben Ansicbten des Retsejournals tatsacblicb mit denen Rousseaus stark 
in Emklang steben, docb darf dieser Umstand nicbt dazu verleiten, Herders “maniere de 
sentir et de penser,’^ wie sie im Retsejournal mm Ausdmck kommt, mit der Rousseaus 
gleicbzusetzen. 
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. wir, 111 dem unsrigen, schweifen aus, wcnn wir wic Rousseau Zeiten preiscn, 
die nicht mehr sind, und nicht gewesen siiid, wenn wir aus diesen zu unserm 
Missvergnugen, Romanbilder schaffen und uns wegwerfeii, um uns niclit selbst 
zu geniessen 

Dass er mit diesem Angiiff auf Rousseau auch gleichzeitig die Metliode 
verurteilt, die er selber m den Fragmenten angewandt lialle, ist evident, 
aber sie erscheinl ihm jetzt als derartig verfehlt, dass er sich kaum genug 
tun kann in scharfen Aburteilungen Er beklagt sich uber Rousseaus 
^^unausstehliche, immer unerhorte Neuigkeit und Paradoxic,” cm Vor- 
wurf, der sich selbst verstandlich m erstcr Lime auf die spckuiativc Ent- 
wicklungsidee des Philosopheii bezieht, und fahrt dann, in noch schaif- 
erem Tone, foit. 

So sehr Rousseau gegen die Philosophen ficht, so sieht man doch, dass es auch 
ihm nicht an Richtigkeit, Gute, Vernunft, Nutzbarkeit seiner Gcdanken geiegen 
ist, sondern an Grosse, Ausserordentlichem, Neuen, Frappanten Wo er dies 
finden kann, ist er Sophist und Verteidiger . Was abei opfeit nun nicht 
Rousseau einer Neuigkeit . auf!^^ 

Gewiss, niemand hat weniger Recht, diesen Vorwurf gegen Rousseau zu 
erheben wie Herder, denn Rousseau hatte genau so ehrlich an die Rich- 
tigkeit seiner Entwicklungsidee geglaubt wie der Verfasser der Frag- 
mented hatte jedoch nicht, wie dieser, das Gluck gehabt, fruh genug auf 
die Unschlussigkeit seiner Argumentation aufmerksam gemacht zu 
werden Rousseau wurde tatsachlich bald genug ernes Besscren belehrt, 
aber sem Ruf als Pnmitivist war damals schon zu fest begrundet, als 
dass er seine fruheren Auffassungen einfach hatte uber Bord werfen 
konnen, und so war er gezwungen, auf Umwegen, die haufig schief genug 
waren, seme Fiktionen mit den Tatsachen auszusohnen,^^ wahrend Pler- 
der, der wenigstens dem grossen Publikum gegenuber dutch die Anony- 
mitat der Fragmente geschutzt wai^® und ausserdem personlich noch nicht 
so bekannt war, von semen Jugendwerken leichter abrucken und die ver- 
fehlten Theonen darin aufgeben konnte Wenn er sich trotzdem so scharf 
gegen Rousseau wendet, so ist das nicht zuletzt der Renegat, der seine 
Sunden vergessen machen mochte 

Herder fand bald genug Gelegenheit, seinen nimmehr gefestigten 
Standpunkt des Historimus und Antirousseauismus an einem prak- 
tischen Problem zu erweisen Die Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 
hatte einen Preis auf die Beantwortung des Problems des Ursprunges der 
Sprache gesetzt und hatte damit einen der strittigsten Punkte der Zeit 

83 IV, 364 84 425 

8*^ Vgl das Vorwort zu seiner Komodie Narctsse^ v, 99 £f 

88 Sie wurde durch die Erklarung im Hamburger Correspondenten vom 20 V. 69 endgultig 
aufgegeben, vgl iv, 340 f. 
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aufgegnffen. Auch Herder hatte sich schon seit langerer Zeit dafur m- 
teressiert und hatte, wie em Brief an den Kriegsrat Scheffner m Konigs- 
berg vom 31 Oktober 1767 zeigt,^^ schon in Riga Lust verspart, 
paar Worte offentlich zur Sprachhypo these zu sagen/’ sodass die Aus- 
setzung des Preises als em willkommener Anlass kam, auf diese lang ge- 
hegten Plane zuruckzugreifen und sie zur Ausfuhrung zu brmgen Im 
Anschluss an das Altertum hatte sich der Streit um den Ursprung der 
Sprache zunachst um die Frage Becxei oder gedreht,®® doch hatte 

Hobbes scharfe Zuruckweisung der Lehre von der Schopfung der Sprache 
durch willkurliche Verembarung das Problem etwas verschoben.®® wenn 
die Vertragstheorie auch noch nicht beseitigt war,®^ so ging doch der 
eigentliche Streit jetzt darum, ob sich die Sprache naturlich aus tierischen 
Lauten entwickelt habe oder dem Menschen auf Grund gottlicher Ver- 
leihung zuteil geworden sei Beide Theorien finden sich am scharfsten 
gegenubergestellt in Warburtons Divine Legation of Moses Mit der ihm 
eigenen Liebe fur Paradoxe hatte der englische Bischof beide Theorien 
zugleich vertreten, indem er einerseits den gottlichen Ursprung auf 
Grund der unumstosslichen Autoritat der Heiligen Schrift verteidigte, 
andererseits aber die Moglichkeit emer naturlichen Entwicklung der 
Sprache so uberzeugend darzustellen versuchte, dass sein darauf fol- 
gendes Bekenntnis zur Offenbarung iromsch anmutet und die Lehre 
vom gottlichen Ursprung eher lacherlich zu machen als zu verteidigen 
scheint. 

Gerade aus diesem Grunde hatte Warburtons Sprachtheorie, die unter 
dem Titel Essay sur les Eiiroglyphes von dem ubrigen Werke getrennt 
ins Franzosische ubersetzt worden war,®^ im Lande der philosophes er- 
hebliches Aufsehen erregt Den doit vorgetragenen, wenn auch nachtrag- 
lich abgelehnten Gedanken des naturlichen Ursprunges hatte der Abbe 
Condillac aufgegriffen und, unter volliger Auslassung der Offenbarung, 
ausfuhrlich dargestellt.®^ Als Ursprache nahm er die animalischen Laute 
an, durch die das Tier seinen Empfindungen Luft macht und sah m den 

Lehenshtld, i, 2, 287 

Ueber die Vieldeutigkeit dieser Begriffe in der Terminologie des Altertums vgL Stem- 
thal, Geschtchte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Gnechen und Romern (Berlin, 1863) 

Vgl hierzu und zum Folgenden Theodor Benfey, Geschtchte der Sprachwtssenschafi 
und ortentahschen Phlologte (Munchen, 1869), S 283 ff 

Elementorum phlosophtae Secko secunda^ c 10 (Amstelod, 1668) 

Im 17 Jahrhundert vor allem Locke m semem Essay concerning Human U fiderstanding 
III, chapter 2, wo die Frage allerdings ganz kurz abgetan wird Nach Benfey iloc cit ) 
gehort auch Maupertuis zu den unentwegten Anhangem dieser Theorie 

92 London 1738-41, 4 Buch pans, 1744 

94 Essm sur VOngtne des Connoissances Humames, seconde partie, (Euvres completes 
(Pans, 1798), i, 257 ff 
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Variationen dieser Laiite unter verschiedenen Unistanden und gleich- 
massiger Wiederholung dieser Variationen unter gleicheii Umstandcn den 
Uebergang zur menschlichen Sprache, mdem nach seiner Meinuiig dutch 
die Fmerung dieser Variationen Worte entstehen Die voilige Un- 
schlussigkeit dieser Theorie liegt auf der Hand, Condillac ubersieht den 
Unterschied zwischen einem bloss physischen Laut und dem auf Ver- 
nunft und Begnffsbildung beruhenden Wort, und gerade dieses voll- 
standige Verkennen des eigentlichen Problems macht Herders hartes 
Urleil uber diese ^‘hohle Erklarung von Entstehung der Sprache” ver- 
standlich Von Condillac hatte Rousseau das Problem ubernommen, 
der es, sagt Herder, ^‘nach seiner Art in Schwung brachte, das ist, be- 
zweifelte.” Herder bezieht sich dabei nicht auf Rousseaus erst posthum 
veroffentlichtes Essai sur VOrtgine des Langues, das ihm noch nicht 
zuganglich sem konnte, sondern auf die kurzen Bemerkungen, die Rous- 
seau in der Inegahte uber den Ursprung der Sprache macht cri de 

la nature” sei die erste Sprache gewesen, fuhrt Rousseau dort aus, und 
mit diesem stark an Condillac erinnernden Anfang versucht er ebenfalls, 
die Entstehung der Sprache zunachst naturlich zu erklaren, "wird sich 
aber im Fortgange seiner Unter suchungen der Problematik dieses Unter- 
fangens so bewusst, dass er schliesslich m den Ruf ausbncht: 

Quant a moi, effraye des difficultes qui se multiplient, ct convaincu dc Pimpos- 
sibilite presque demontree que les langues aient pu naitrc et s’etabiir par des 
moyens purement humains, je laisse a qui voudra kentreprendrc la discussion 
de ce difficile probleme . . 

Zweifellos hatte Rousseau ursprunglich nicht die Absicht gehabt, mit 
diesem Gedanken zu schliessen,®® denn mit der Annahme emer duekten 
Einwirkung Gottes werden seme vorhergehenden Ausfuhrungcn im 
Grunde uberflussig, und das umso mehr, als bci der damaligen Lage der 
Dinge dieser erne Ausruf genugte, Rousseau als Anhanger der Theorie 
vom gottlichen Ursprung abzustempeln. Andererseits war Rousseau zu 
scharfsmnmg, die logische Unschlussigkeit Condillacs zu ubersehen, imd 
so blieb ihm schliesslich nichts anderes ubrig, als diesen gordischen 
Knoten zu zerhauen, anstatt ihn zu losen 
Herder wendet sich nun bewusst gegen alle die bisher erwahnten 
Theorien, gegen Condillac, gegen Rousseau und mit besonderer Heftig- 

Ihd , S 260 ff , 274 f , 362 ff v, 20 CEuvres, i, 94-96 IMd , 96 

Ausdrucklich betont Rousseau seme voile XJeberemstimmung mit Condillac, dessen 
^hecherches toutes confirment pleinement mon sentiment,” cf i, 91 Im Essai nimmt 
Rousseau erne ganz naturliche Entwicklung an, jedoch ist es mfolge der Unsicherbeit der 
Datierung schwer zu sagen, ob er hier noch oder wtedcr mit Condillac ubereinstimmt Wenn 
Wundt Rousseau den Anangern der Naturlauttheoiie zurechnet, so gibt er damit wohl den 
Eindruck des modernen Lesers wieder, vgl Volkerpsychologie, Bd i, Texl ii, S 593 
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keit gegen den deutschen Theologen Sussmilcli, der gerade kurz zuvor 
die Lehre vom gottlichen Unterricht von neuem verfochten Der 

Anfang seiner Freisschrifi schemt sich alierdings zuerst durcliaiis in der 
franzosischen Tradition der Aufklarung zu halten, indem er damit an- 
fangt, den Menschen als ein blesses Tier zu betraebten, und liim aucli 
schon in diesem Zustand Sprache zuschreibt.^®^ Soweit diese “unmittei- 
baren Laute der Empfindung’^ in Betracht kommen, ist die menschbehe 
Sprache ihrem Ursprunge nach in der Tat tierisch, wie Condillac ange- 
nommen hatte. Aber, — und das ist der entscheidende Punkt, den Con- 
dillac vollig verfehlt hatte, Rousseau nicht erklaren konnte, — diese 
Naturtone smd ^^nicht die Hauptfaden der Menschiichen Sprache Sie 
sind nicht die eigentlichen Wurzeln, aber die Safte die die Sprache be- 
leben,’’^®^ und mit Verwunderung fragt Herder, wie Philosophen jemals 
dem blossen “Geschrei der Empfindung den Ursprung menschlicher 
Sprache zu erklaren” unternahmen. “Alle Thiere bis auf den stummen 
Fisch tonen ihre Empfindung; desswegen aber hat doch kein Thier, 
selbst nicht das Vollkommenste, den geringsten, eigentlichen Anfang zu 
einer Menschiichen Sprache?”^®® 

Herder entfernt sich also von Condillacs Theorie an genau derseiben 
S telle, an der Rousseau seinen Zweifein Ausdruck gegeben hatte: weder 
Rousseau noch Herder ist willens, den Uebergang vom blossen Naturlaut 
zur Sprache als ein naturlich verstandliches und erklarliches Phanomen 
hinzunehmen. Insofern stimmen sie uberein, und wenn Herder gerade 
daraufhinweist, dass das Bezweifeln Rousseaus Verdienst gewesen sei, 
so darf man vielleicht annehmen, dass diese Uebereinstimmung nicht 
rein zufalliger Natur gewesen ist: Rousseau hatte Herder auf den 
schwachsten Punkt der Naturlautheorie aufmerksam gemacht und ihn 
somit auf die Notwendigkeit hingewiesen, die Losung des aufgeworfenen 
Problems auf andere Weise zu versuchen. In der Art der Losung gehen 
aber die Meinungen der beiden Philosophen auseinander, und Herder 
steht nicht an, tadelnd Rousseaus '^Schwung oder Sprung” fur die ihm 
inkonsequent scheinende Losung des gottlichen Ursprungs verantwort- 
lich zu machen.^®^ Seine eigene Losung halt sich wieder vollig im Rahmen 
seines Strebens nach geschichthcher Richtigkeit, das sich gegen Speku- 
lationen jeder Art, religioser wie philosophischer, wendet und im Reiche 
der Tatsachen zu bleiben sucht. Mit klarem Ueberblick sondert er in 
der Lehre vom Ursprung der Sprache die rein spekuktiven und die em- 
pirisch haltbaren Elemente, verweist die ersteren aus dem Rahmen seiner 
Untersuchung und kommt auf Grund der Letzteren zu dem einfachen 
Resultat, dass Mensch und Sprache zusammengehoren. Die Sprache ist 

100 Sussmtlchs Beweis, dass der Ursprung der MenscMkhen Sprache goiUtch sey (Berlin, 
1766). V, 5. V, 9. 1® V, 17 f. v, 20 
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dem Menschen “so wesentlich, als — er ein Mensch ist/' d h. man kann 
sich ein Menschengeschlecht ohne Sprache mcht vorslellen Wesen, die 
nicht sprechenj sind eben keine Menschen.^®® Was dem Tier sein In- 
stmkt, ist dem Menschen seine Sprache, erne “Naturgabe,” die als 
solche keiner weileren Erklarung bedarf 

Je weiter ein Zeitalter zuruckliegt, umso schwieriger wird es, es in 
alien semen Problemen zu verstehen. Die Verteidiger der gottlichen Ent- 
stehung der Sprache, alien voran Hamann, sahcn in dieser Erklaiung 
Herders erne Art Kampfansage,^ — -fur uns ist es schwierig, den weseiil- 
lichen Unterschied zwischen Herders und Rousseaus Erklarung auf den 
ersten Blick zu erkennen. Rousseau halt die Schopfung der Sprache durch 
menschliche Mittel fur unmoglich und m der damaligen Termmologie 
lag m dieser negativen Behauptung automatisch ein positiver Hmweis 
auf Gott Herder halt die Sprache fur eine Naturgabe, aber ob man Natur 
Oder Gott sagt, kommt jedenfalls insofern auf dasselbe hinaus, als m 
beiden Fallen ubermenschliche Krafte am Werke sind, sofern nicht Gott 
und Natur in diesem Sinne uberhaupt nur verschiedene Namen fur ein 
und dieselbe Idee sind Aber so ahnlich diese Theorien heute schemen, 
so waren sie aus dem Geiste jener Zeit heraus grundsatzlich verschieden. 
Rousseau ging auf Grund emer entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Spekulation 
von einem wilden Urmenschen aus, der zwar schon die Fahigkeiten des 
wirklichen Menschen besitzt, sie aber noch nicht ausgebildet hat Den 
langsamen Uebergang des Naturmenschen zum Gesellschaftsmenschen 
darzustellen, stiess im allgemeinen auf keine erheblichen Schwierigkeiten; 
gerade bei der Behandlung der Sprachentwicklung fuhrten diese Speku- 
lationen jedoch in eine Sackgasse, aus der es nur einen Ausweg gab : die 
Zuhilfenahme eines gottlichen Emgreifens. In dem Schema der Rous- 
seauschen Entwicklung kann dieses Eingreifen nur so vorgestellt wcrden, 
dass Gott zu einem gewissen Zeitpunkt die Weiterentwicklung gesell- 
schaftlicher Verhaltnisse, die durch das Fehlen eines geistigen Bandes 
zwischen den Menschen gefahrdet war, durch die Verleihung der Sprache 
ermoglichte. Dieser wenig befriedigenden Lehre von dem gottlichen Un- 
terricht, wie sie Rousseau andeutungsweise, Sussmilch ausfuhrlich vor- 
getragen hatte, ging Herder aus dem Wege, indem er die ganze Idee des 
spekulativen Naturmenschen abschnitt. An Stelle der tierischen In* 
stinkte und Sinne hat der Mensch eine andere Eigenschaft die Herder 

105 27 . 

Herder katte aknliciie Gedanken schon in der zweiten Auflage der FragmenU ent- 
wickelt, wo sich auch schon die Polemik gegen Sussmilch findet. F. Lauchert {Euphorion^ 
I, 758) weist auf Mendelssohns Ejntik an den Ausfuhrangen Rousseaus m dem Sendschrei- 
ben an den Eerrn MagtUer Lessing %n Leipzig bin, das dessen Uebersetzung der TnegdiU 
begleitete, Mendelssohn betont dort, “dass ahes natilrlich hat zugehen konnen/^ 
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zur Vermeidung von Missverstandnissen gewohnlicli Besonnenheit, zu- 
weilen aber mit dem ublicben Namen Vernunft nennt, und, so fabrt er 
fort, ^ 1st nehmlich die Vernunft keine abgetbeilte, emzelnwurkende 
Kraft, sondern erne seiner Gattung eigne Ricbtung aller Krafte: so muss 
der Mensch ste tm ersten Zustande haben^ da er Mensch %st Der Mensch 
hat Sprache, well er Vernunft hat, — wie Steinthal es treffend formuiiert: 
‘^cogito ergo loquor,”^®^ — und da die Vernunft das entscheidende Wesens- 
merkmal des Menschen ist, so ist auch Sprache erne unwegdenkbare 
Eigenschaft des Menschen. Rousseaus Vorstellung, dass der Urmensch 
blosse Vernunftfahigkeit (reflexion en puissance) gehabt habe, jedoch 
keine ausgebildete Vernunft, wird von Herder als in sich widerspruchsvoil 
verworfen Nur wirkiichkeitsferne Theorien konnen zu der Annahme 
eines Menschen ohne Vernunft und Sprache fuhren, wer sich im Rahmen 
der Tatsachen halt, weiss, dass jedes menschliche Wesen, sei es so primi- 
tiv wie es wolle, Vernunft und Sprache hat Und so kommt Herder zu den 
Kernsatzen seiner Schrift: 

Der Mensch in den Zustand von Besonnenheit gesetzt, der ihm eigen ist, und 
diese Besonnenheit zum erstenmal frei wurkend, hat Sprache erfunden . Er- 
findung der Sprache ist ihm also so naturhch, als er ein Mensch ist^^^® 

Trotz ihrer gememsamen Gegnerschaft gegen die Anhanger der Natur- 
lautstheorie stehen sich also Herder und Rousseau in ihrer Erklarung 
des Ursprungs der Sprache diametral gegenuber Bas geht an sich aus 
Herders Ausfuhrungen deutlich genug hervor; aber als ob er befurchtete, 
jemand mochte seine prmzipielle Gegnerschaft zu Rousseau ubersehen, 
so geht er ausdrucklich auf dessen Schrift em und legt ihre Fehler dar: 
“Em Bmg, ohne das er nicht Mensch war, und doch ein Zustand, da er 
Mensch war, und das Ding nicht hatte, das also da war, ehe es da war, 
sich aussern musste, ehe es sich aussern konnte u.s w — alle diese Wieder- 
spruche sind oflenbar, wenn Mensch, Vernunft, und Sprache fur das 
Wurckliche genommen werden, was sie sind, und das Gespenst vom Wort 
“Fahigkeit” in seinem Unsinn entlarvt wird.^’^^^ Dieser Angrifl richtet 
sich zwar zunachst gegen Sussmilchs Schrift, doch wird gleich darauf be- 
tont, dass derselbe Vorwurf auch Rousseaus Lehre trifft Seine Hypothese 
“von Ungleichheit der Menschen” ist auf “Falle der Abartung” gebaut, 
wie sein “Phantom, der Naturmensch” uberhaupt ein “entartetes Ge- 
schopf” ist, “das er auf der einen Seite mit der Vernunftfahigkeit ab- 
speiset, . . . auf der andern mit der Perfectibilitat and zwar mit ihr als 
Charaktereigenschaft, und zwar mit ihr in so hohem Gerade belehnet, 
dass er dadurch von alien Thiergattungen lernen konne.”^^^ Mit voller 

107 108 Vgl H Steinthal, Ursprung der Sprache (Berlin, 1888), S. 65. 

109 y^ 32 no y^ 34 lU y^ 42. 112 y^ 44. 
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Absicht sind daher die abschliessenden Sktze der Schrift einer nochmali- 
gen Betonung dieses grundsatzlichen Unteischiedes zwischen Herder imd 
den Anfklarungsphilosophen, insbesondere Condillac und Rousseau ge- 
widmet. Herder hebt es hier nochmals ausdrucklich hervory dass er nicht 
vielen Hypothesen erne neue habe hinzufugen wollen, denn “wie pflegt 
man, was die Form einer Hypothese hat, zu betrachten, als wie Philosoph- 
ischen Roman?” Sein Streben hat wirklicher philosophischer Walirheit 
gegolten und deswegen hat er sich beflissen, “veste Data aus der Mensch- 
lichen Seele, der Menschlichen Organisation, dem Bau aller alien und 
wilden Sprachen, und der ganzen Haushaltung des menschlichen Ge- 
schlechts zu sammlen.”^^^ Diese anhaltende Bezugnahme auf Rousseau 
und die Betonung der wesenthchen Unterschiedc von ihm erwecken den 
Emdruck, als ob die Preisschnfl bewusst als erne Schrift gegen Rousseau 
abgefasst worden sei Es kann kein Zufall sem, das m dieser Schrift der 
Name Rousseau wieder und wieder genannt wird, dass Rousseaus Theo- 
rien eingehenden Pruf ungen unterzogen werden: offensichtlich ist es 
Herder darum zu tun, seinen Lesern den prinzipiellen Gegensatz zu Rous- 
seau mit aller nur moglichen Deutlichkeit vor Augen zu fuhren. Gerade 
unter diesen Umstanden darf man aber nicht ubersehen, dass erne Ab- 
hangigkeit auch dann vorliegen kann, wenn ein Denker, slatt die Ideen 
eines anderen Denkers zu ubernehmen, sich ihnen bewusst entgegenstellt 
In der geistigen Entwicklung smd Zustimmung und Widerspruch iden- 
tische Grossen mit umgekehrten Vorzeichen, und in diesem Sinne ist der 
Einfluss Rousseaus vielleicht starker in der Preisschrift, wo sich Herder 
mit ihm auseinandersetzt und ihm auf Grund nachhalliger Ueberlegun- 
gen entgegentritt, als in den Fragmenten, wo er sich seinem Meister ohne 
eigene Prufung anschliesst. Herders Wendung zum historischen und em- 
pirischen Denken darf m dieser Bedeutung des Wortes als eine unmittel- 
bare Einwirkung Rousseaus angesehen werden, wobei es eine miissige 
Spekulation bleibt, ob dieser Uebergang sich auch ohne Rousseau hatte 
vollziehen konnen. 

Es versteht sich von selbst, dass der Gegensatz zu Rousseau und des- 
sen Art der Betrachtung der Vergangenheit mit Herders Interesse am 
Urspninglichen und Primitiven nicht in Konflikt steht Herder hat auch 
zu jener Zeit wie uberhaupt sein ganzes Leben hindurch einen gewissen 
Hang zum Primitivismus bewahrt; aber wahrend sich dieser Hang zuerst 
in den von Rousseau gewiesenen Bahnen bewegt hatte, hat jetzt die 
Rousseau entgegengesetzte Seite in Herders Wesen, sem echtes Interesse 
an der Vergangenheit, die Oberhand gewonnen, sodass an die Stelle des 
Griibelns, wie die Dinge gewesen sein mussen, ein wissenschaftliches In- 
teresse an der Geschichte alter Volker und ein ksthetisches Wohlgefallen 

V, 147. 
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an ihren Dichtungen tritt. Diese Einstelung macht Herder in seinem 
Brief weeks el uber Ossian und die Lteder alter Volker besonders deutlicb, in 
dem er so enthnsiastische Worte fur primitive Kunst findet* 

Sie lachen uber meinen Enthusiasmus fur die Wilden bemahe so, VoUaire 
uber Rousseau Glauben Sie nicht, dass icb deswegen unsre sittlichen und 
gesitteten Vorzuge, worinn es auch sey, veraebte Das MenscMiche Geschieebt 
ist zu emem Fortgange von Scenen, von Bildung, von Sitten bestimmt webe dem 
Menseben, dem die Scene missfallt, in der er auftreten, bandeln und sicb verle- 
ben soli^ Webe aber aucb dem Pbilosopben uber Menscbbeit und Sitten, dem 
Seme Scene die Emzige ist, und der die Erste immer, auch als die Scblecbteste 
verkennet*^^^^'^ 

Die Erwahnung Rousseaus geschiebt zwar m diesem Absatz nur wie ne- 
benbei und schembar zufailig, doch durfen wir rubig annehmen, dass 
Herder bei der Niederscbrift dieser Worte m erster Lime an Rousseau 
gedaebt hat, denn wen anders meint er mit dem Menseben, dem die 
Szene misfalit, in der er auftreten solP Herder seiber entbalt sich jedes 
Urteils uber Zeitalter als soiche und besebrankt sicb darauf, als unvorein- 
genommener Betracbter die Jabrhunderte zu studieren, ohne Verglei- 
ebungen nacb mehr oder weniger subjektiven, stets wilikurlicben Massta- 
ben vorzunehmen. Dieselbe Haltung kommt aucb deutlich in Herders 
kleineren Sebriften zum Ausdruck, insbesondere in den versebiedenen 
Rezensionen aus jener Zeit. Sie es, dass Herder in den Frankfurter Gelehrien 
Anzeigen sicb uber Micbaelis beschwert, der ^‘alles nur immer im Geiste 
unsres Jabrhunderts bebandeit, dem guten Moses politische Maximen 
gelieben, die seibst bei uns docb nur oft loci communes sind, und jenem 
Volk, jener Zeit, jenem Gesetzgeber wabrhaftig fremde waren/'^^® sei es, 
dass er Sulzer in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Bibliothek ungenugende 
Berucksichtigung der Geschiebte bei der Aufstellung seiner Allgemeinen 
Theofie der Schonen Kunsie vorwirft,^^® Herders Motiv ist immer dasselbe, 
es ist die Emsicht in die Bedeutung unvoreingenommener Gesebiebts- 
sebreibung, die ihm jetzt aufgegangen ist. Und so tragen alle Werke aus 
dem Ende der Rigaer Zeit und der Reisezeit den gemeinsamen Stempel 
der Neigung zum echien Historismus, eine Tendenz, die bei Herder nicht 
uber das Stadium eines blossen Programmes wesentlicb berausgekommen 
ist, aber aucb als solches von grdsster Bedeutung bleibt. 

in RtJCKKEHR ZU ROUSSEAU* DIEAELTESTE URKUNDE 

Die Konsequenz, mit der Herder diese bistoristiscben Gedanken 
wieder und wieder vertritt, erweekt leiebt den falscblicben Eindruck 
dass Herder sich zu einer gefestigten Weltanschauung durcbgerungen hat, 
und wenn es auch bekannt ist, dass dies nicht der Fall ist, so ist man doch 

V, 168 . V, 425 . V, 380 f. 
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haufig geneigt, in der Folgezeit eine grossere Stetigkeit in semen An- 
schauungen vorauszusetzen. Gerade aus diesem Grunde findet man hau- 
fig die Memung vertreten, dass Herder nunmehr auch gegenuber Rous- 
seau zu einem abschliessenden Urteil gekommen sei, und diese Memung 
muss dadurcb umso mebr an Bedeutung gewmnen, als sie auch von emer 
Autoritat vom Range Hayms geteilt wird Haym nimmt an, dass Her- 
der dem Burger von Genf gegenuber eine mehr oder weniger gleich- 
massige Haltung eingenommen habe, nachdem sich seme erste Begeiste- 
rung abgekuhlt hatte Er beschreibt diese Haltung nicht als erne di- 
rekte Gegnerschaft, sondern als eine Art kntischer Zuruckhaltung, auf 
Grund deren Herder allerdings meistens zu emem negativen Urteil 
kommt, ohne deswegen Rousseaus grosse Verdienste zu ubersehen Der 
Biograph bemuht sich, die grundsatzliche geistige Unabhangigkeit Her- 
ders von Rousseau darzutun und fasst seme Memung schliesslich m den 
Worten zusammen: “Auch der spatere Herder ist sich m diesem, Lob und 
Tadel so sicher verteilenden Urteil uber Rousseau stets gleich ge- 
blieben Nun ist es zwar zweifellos richtig, dass Herder niemals wieder 
fur Rousseau geschwarmt hat, wie er es emst in seiner Jugend getan hat, 
aber es darf andererseits auch mcht ubersehen werden, dass die Einstel- 
lung des Verfassers der Aeltesten Urkunde und der Geschtchtsphlosophie 
vom Jahre 1774 erheblich von der des Verfassers der Preisschrift und des 
Retsejournals abweicht Deutlich zeigen sich m den beiden Werken aus 
der Buckeburger Zeit Gedanken, die unverkennbar an Rousseau an- 
klmgen Zwar wird der Name Rousseaus in jenen Schnften nur selten 
erwahnt, doch finden wir ihn dafur umso haufiger m den Brief en aus der 
Zeit, die der Abfassung dieser Werke unmittelbar vorangeht, insbeson- 
dere in dem Briefwechsel mit Caroline. 

Schon in einem Briefe aus der Strassburger Zeit vom 12 September 
1770 taucht der Name Rousseau zum ersten Male m der Korrespondenz 
des jungen Liebespaares auf.^^^ Zwar ist diese erste Erwahnung, die nur 
in einem kurzen Hmweis Herders auf die Nouvelle Helots e besteht, ver- 
haltnismassig unbedeutend, da sich keine weiteren Konsequenzen an 
diese Bemerkung knupfen und eine Verweisung auf diesen Roman jedem 
jungen Liebespaare nahe liegen durfte, das sich auf brieflichen Gedanken- 
austausch beschranken muss. Umso wichtiger sind aber dafur die wieder- 
holten Erwahnungen Rousseaus, die im Fruhjahr 1771 folgen, denn sie 

Haym, i, 341 ff 

AehDlich auch Theodor Genthe, Der KtiUurhegriff hei Herder (Jena, 1902), S. 14, nach 
dem Herder ^'dem ihm zeitlich nahe stehenden Rousseau gegenuber wegen dessen vollig 
unhistonscher Denkweise mehr und mehr eme ablehnende Haltung emnahm.” 

Haym, i, 343. 

Brtefwecksel mit Caroline Flachslandj Teil i und n, mSchriften der Goeihe-GeseUschaft, 
Bd 39 und 41 (Weimar 1926 und 1928), Teil i, S 41. 
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sind so haufig und so ausfuhrlicli, dass sich aus ihnen ein klarer Emblick 
m Herders geistige Stellung gewmnen lasst Auf der Reise von Darm- 
stadt nach Buckeburg wirft Herder '‘einige Blicke m den Rousseau/'^^^ 
und spatere Brief e zeigen uns, dass er diese Lekture fortgesetzt hat 
Welche Werke des Genfers Herder m dieser Zeit wieder gelesen hat, lasst 
sich nicht mit volliger Bestimmtheit sagen. Mitt nur zwei Ausnahmen 
bezieht er sich in diesen Brief en an Caroline aus dem Jahre 1771 stetes auf 
den Emile , sodass man zunachst annehmen mochte, dass seme ^‘Blicke 
in den Rousseau’’ hauptsachhch diesem Werke gegolten haben, jedoch 
heisst es spater in einem Briefe vom 27. und 28 August 1771, dass er an 
seinem Geburtstage, d h also am 25. August, den Emile neu angefangen 
habe Die erwahnten “Blicke in den Rousseau” aus dem Fruhjahr des- 
selben Jahres durften damit also ofienbar keine rkhtige Lekture des 
Emile bedeuten, sondern weisen eher auf ein Herumblattern in Rousseaus 
Werken im allgemeinen hin, unter denen ihm der Emile fur Carolme be- 
sonders interessant erschien. Man darf es aber als sicher unterstellen, dass 
Herder, der selber so stark mit dem Entwicklungsgedanken beschaftigt 
war, die Schriften Rousseaus, die auf diesen Bezug haben, mcht uber- 
gangen hat. 

Die haufige Erwahnung Rousseaus in den Brief en der Liebenden be- 
ruht auf dem Wunsche Herders, Caroline mit den Werken und Gedanken 
des Genfers vertraut zu machen. Auf Herders Veranlassung lernt sie 
franzosisch, nur um Rousseau im Original lesen zu konnen,^^® und tat- 
sachlich ist das Resultat ihrer Lekture durchschlagend, erwahnt sie doch 
scherzend, dass sie im Hause ihres Schwagers “die ganze Zeit uber Rous- 
seau gepredigt” habe, sodass sie schliesslich sogar den Geheimrat Hesse 
dazu bewegt, den Emile zu lesen Ihre Begeisterung fur Rousseau kennt 
keine Grenzen^^® und der Eindruck, den Rousseau auf sie gemacht hat, 
wird am deutlichsten aus ihren Ennnerungen offenbar, aus denen sich 
ergibt, dass ihr die Zeit vor und unmittelbar nach ihrer Heiiat voilig im 
Lichte Rousseaus erschemt.^^® Gerade wie Herder in seiner Jugend, so 
schwarmt jetzt Caroline fiir Rousseau, und Herder, der sich gerade noch 

lUd , 177 122 ^ 293. 

123 IbU , 207 und 281, vgl dazu die Anm auf S 467 12 ^ Ih%d , 293. 

12 ® Richard Fester, Rousseau und die deutsche GeschcUspkilosophie (Stuttgart, 1890), S. 
51, schliesst aus diesem Brief, dass Herder jetzt den Emile zum ersten Male genau liest — 
erne Annahme, die in dem Text des Bnefes kerne Begrundung findet Herder betont aus- 
drucklich, dass es sich um eine emeute Lekture handelt 

128 Bnefwechsel mtt Carohne, i, 273 Ihd 

Am scharmerischsten ist der Brief vom 12. August 71 “ fur Rousseau thue ich 
alles, mir 1 st er em Heiliger, em Prophet, den ich anbete’’, vgl Bnefwechsel, i, 285 

Carolme Herder, Ennnerungen aus dem Leben J G. Herders, ed J G. Muller (Tubin- 
gen, 1820), I, 236, 
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so ablehnend xiber Rousseau, iiber dessen Eitelkeit und dessen Neigung 
zu Paradoxen ausgesprochen hatte, nennt Caroline sein ‘^braves Mad- 
chen,” well sie “im Rousseau so wacker forlliest.’^^^® Auch Herders Urteil 
uber Rousseau hat sich erheblich geandert, der Beredsamkeit des Genfers 
zoUt er jetzt das hochste Lob, und wenn Herder sich auch daruber klar 
ist, dass dem Philosophen zuweilen “Vorurtheile und Gewohnheit den 
Blick Einseitig machen,^’ so bleibt fur Herder stets '^der Prediger der 
Menschheit sichtbar/’ der, wie Herder fortfahrt, ^‘durch jedes Lob ge- 
schmaht’’ wird: “Wir mussen ihn nicht loben, sondern thun.”^®^ “A man 
m the theory, a child in the practice of life,” so heisst es m einem Brief an 
Merck, in dem Herder seinem Freunde eine ausfuhrliche englische Cha- 
rakteristik Rousseaus mitteilt, und mit diesen Worten wird ja gerade 
Rousseau als Philosoph besonders anerkannt, eine erstaunliche Tatsache, 
wenn man bedenkt, dass Herder noch vor kurzem gerade von dem Philo- 
sophen nicht weit genug abrucken konnte. 

Sicherlich, der Verfasser des Reisejournals und der Freisschnft hatte so 
nicht gedacht, und trotz der gegenteiligen Ansicht Hayms werden wir 
nicht umhin konnen, einen ganz unverkennbaren Wandel in Herders Ur- 
teil festzustellen. Diese Erkenntnis fuhrt nun auf das Problem hm, aus 
dessen Losung allein die Beziehungen Herders zu Rousseau in den fol- 
genden Jahren verstanden werden konnen* wie fand Herder den Weg zu 
Rousseau zuruck; was bewirkt den nochmaligen Umschwung, der aus 
dem ausgesprochenen Gegner und heftigen Kritiker wieder einen Freund 
und Anhanger macht? Um diese Kernfrage zu beantworten, bedarf es 
zunachst emer kurzen Erorterung des grossen Wandels m Herders An- 
schauungen im allgemeinen, der in den ersten Buckeburger Jahren statt- 
gefunden und sich wohl schon vorher angebahnt hat. Herder hatte bisher 
auf fern Boden der aufklarerischen Theologie gestanden und hatte in der 
Religion nur ein Mittel zur Beforderung menschlicher Gluckseligkeit ge- 
sehen. Der Wolffsche Begnff der Religion als comphmentum moralitatis 
war auch in seinen Ideen dominierend gewesen. In Buckeburg tritt hier 
ein entscheidender Umschwung ein: glaubiges Christentum und mystiche 
Auflassung der Religion werden Herders Ideal, wahrend er fur die ra- 
tionale Religion der Aufklarung sowie fur deren freigeistige Tendenzen 
bald nur noch Schimpf und Spott hat, selbst wenn sie sich in so feiner 
Form vorgetragen finden wie bei Spalding. Was war die Ursache dieser 
pldtzlichen Aenderung, die mit dem Wandel in Herders Haltung zu Rous- 
seau zeitlich ubereinstimmt und daher wohl in irgendeiner Form mit ihr 
in Verbindung stehen muss? 

Briefwecksel mit Caroline, i, 293. 

LehensMd, ra, 1, 323* 
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Der erste bedeutsame Umschwung in Herders geistiger Entwicklung, 
der aus dem spekulierenden Aufklarer einen beobachtenden Historiker 
und Empinker machte, war zum grossen Teil durch aussere Ereignisse 
veranlasst worden: Die Kritik an den romanhaften Teilen seiner Frag- 
mente hatte ihn zur Besmnung gebracht und dadurch die Annaherung an 
den Historismus emgeleitet Auch bei der jetzt einsetzenden Aufgabe des 
historischen zugunsten des religidsen Weitbildes smd aussere Einwir- 
kungen deutlich erkennbar, und zwar war es diesmal vor allem Hamann, 
der den seiner Memung nach abtmnnigen Schuler und Freund auf diese 
Bahn lenkte. Die Kontroverse, die sich im Anschluss an die Schnft uber 
den Ur sprung der Sprache zwischen ihm und Herder entwickelte, ist so 
haufig dargestellt worden, dass sich eine Wiederholung an dieser Stelle 
erubrigt Nur darauf sei in diesem Zusammenhang nochmals hmge- 
wiesen, dass Hamann Herders Gedanken zweifellos keiner objektiven 
Wurdigung unterzogen hatte Die Ablehnung der ‘^hoheren Hypothese’^ 
hatte den Magus so aufgebracht, dass er den grossen Unterschied 
zwischen Herders Auffassung und den ublichen Theorien der Aufklarung 
nach dem Muster Condillacs vollig verkannte Herder hatte im Grunde 
nicht den Ursprung der Sprache erklart, sondern nur darauf hingewiesen, 
dass em Wesen ohne Sprache kein Mensch sei und dass Sprache emfach 
als das entscheidende Charakteristikum des Menschen angesehen werden 
musse. Die Satze, mit denen Hamann Des RtUers Rosencreuz letzte W%1- 
lensmeinung uher den gotthchen und menschhchen Ursprung der Sprache 
zusammenfasst, stehen demgemass mit Herders Theorie durchaus nicht 
in Widerspruch; wenn Hamann sagt: “ganz gottlich . . . und ganz na- 
turlich,”^®^ so ist das vollig mit Herder zu verembaren, denn dieser fuhrt 
zwar die Sprache auf die Besonnenheit des Menschen zuruck, ohne je- 
doch den Ursprung dieser Eigenschaft zu erklaren. Dass fur einen glaubi- 
gen Christen diese Eigenschaft genauso wie jede andere als eine Gabe 
Gottes gelten muss, versteht sich von selbst, verweist doch Herder selber 
auf das nicht wegdenkbare Walten einer Vorsehung in den ersten Mo- 
menten der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts3®® 

Herder war sich uber diese prinzipielle Aehnlichkeit seines Standpunk- 
tes mit dem des Magus durchaus im Reinen, wie Haym aus seiner Kor- 
respondenz mit Nicolai nachweist,^^® jedoch wagte er es mit der ihm 
eigenen Flexibilitat seines Charakters nicht, diese Tatsache Hamann 
selber vor Augen zu fuhren, vermutHch, um dessen nicht ganz ungefahr- 

VgL Haym, i, 494 ff ; Unger, Hamanns SpracUheorie (Mnnchen, 1905), S 164. 

Vgl Hamanns Werke, iv, 33 f. 

^ Die grundsatzlicbe Uebereinstiimnimg zwischen Hamann and Herder wird besoaders 
von Carl Siegel betont, vgl Herder als Phlosoph {Stuttgart und Berlm, 1907). 

^ Haym, i, 496, 
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liclien Aerger niclit noch mehr zu reizen Stattdessen kommt Herder 
Hamann gegenuber zu emem voUigen ‘‘pater peccavi” und schwort seme 
“ketzeriscben” Absichten ab Er entschuldigt sich damit, “dass die Leib- 
niz- Aesthetische Hulle ja die einzige Masque war, unter der ich erscheinen 
konnte,” und versicbert seinem Freunde, dass er in der von ihm gerade 
bearbeiteten Scbrift, der Aeltesten Urkunde, “gerade das GegentheiF’ be- 
weisen wolle So wenig Herder sich uber seine Sprachtheorie Vorwurfe 
zu machen hatte, so wenig hatte er den Mut, sie gegenuber Hamann zu 
verteidigen, eine eigenartige Tatsache, fur die Haym die beste Erklarung 
gegeben hat: “Er (Herder) fuhlte kaum von Weitem die Einwirkung des 
Letzteren, so zog ihm dieser Magnet starker und starker, zog ihn von 
dem anderen Pole ab und mit unwiderstehlicher Gewalt zu sich hin 
Und diese magnetische Kraft erstreckt sich nicht nur auf den eigentlichen 
Gegenstand des Streites, die Sprachtheorie, sondern geht schnell daruber 
hinaus und wird zu emer volligen Reform an Haupt und Gliedern Auf 
diese Weise vollzieht sich der radikale Umschwung zu der mystischen 
Idee eines zwar unbegreiflichen, aber jedenfalls aktiv wirkenden und wal- 
tenden Gottes, wie er den Vorstellungen Hamanns entsprach. Mit der 
ihm eigenen Neigung, von Extrem zu Extrem zu gehen, vertritt Herder 
jetzt diesen mystischen Gesichtspunkt mit ausserster Scharfe. Die Ideen 
seiner Preisschrift verleugnet er vollstandig, nicht nur Hamann gegen- 
uber, sondern uberhaupt. “Was hulf’s, wenn die Materie auch noch so 
aufgeklart ware, die Art der Aufklarung verdunkelt mich,’’ so schreibt er 
sogar an Nicolai, den konsequentesten Vertreter der Aufklarung und en- 
thusiastischen Anhanger seiner Preisschrift Lavater, der ihm seme 
Aussichten tn die Ewigkeit ubersendet, spendet er Lob fur die guten Ab- 
sichten die er mit diesem Werk verfolgt, aber der in Ausfuhrung stort 
ihn “em gewisser kalter, nervenloser Ton”, Lavater sei zuweilen “nicht 
mehr Seher, Schauer gottlicher Geheimnisse, sondern willkurlicher Bau- 
meister eigner, oft sehr subalterner, unwesentlichen und klemen Ideen 
Selbst Lavater scheint jetzt Herder zu rationalistisch ! 

So tiefgreifend dieser Umschwung aber auch ist, er kann als solcher 
Herders neue Stellungnahme zu Rousseau nicht erklaren, dessen Ent- 
wicklungsgedanke gerade aus dem Geiste des Rationalismus entsprungen 
war. Der Schlussel zu dieser Wendung liegt in einem Briefe, den Herder 
im Jahre 1768, also noch in Riga, an Hamann schreibt, als ihn zum ersten 
Mai die Gedanken beschaftigen, die spaterhm in der Aeltesten Urkunde 
ihren Niederschlag gefunden haben. Die entscheidenden Absatze dieses 

^37 Brief vom 11 Aug 72, Bnefe an Eamann, S 65. Haym, i, 496 

133 jifi Eerder XJngedmckte Briefe aus Herders NacMass, ed H Duntzer und 

Ferd. G. Herder (Leipzig 1861), i, 328 

Aus Eerders NacMass^ ed. H Duntzer imd Ferd G Heider (Frkft/M , 1857), ii, 12. 
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Briefes sind wichtig genug, um an dieser Stelle vollstandig wiedergegeben 
zu warden : 

In der Reihe unsrer Betrachtungen uber die sich aus einander wickelnde Zu- 
stande der Menschen finden wir nirgends so selir eineLucke, als* wie wurden wir 
aus einem Gescbopf Gottes, das, was wir jetzt smd, am Geschopf der Menschen^ 
Da unser jetzige Zustand doch wahrbaftig nicht der ursprungliche seyn kann, wie 
ward er? wie ward das Uebei der Welt? — Sie wissen, was unsre Handwerks- 
philosophen fur weise Satze annebmen, wie es aus der Natur der Menschen hat 
entstehen konnen, und nach der Natur Gottes hat entstehen dorfen^ Der eine 
setzt das Uebei der Welt da- der andre dorthin, nachdem ihn der Schuh druckte 
und so sann er auch drauf, semen Wahn, wie er ihn ansahe, pro postiu corporis sm 
zu erklaren — Rousseau hat hiennn das Verdienst, wenigstens den allgemeinsten 
Zustand der Menschen, des Menschlichen Uebels, und der Menschhchen Gliick- 
sehgkeit zu nehnaen, vermuthhch well dieser ungluckliche Lehrer der Menschen, 
der weiseste des Pobels unsrer Zeit das Uebei und die Menschheit am rechten Ort 
hat kennen lernen Allein da selbst seine Anbeter nicht laugnen konnen, dass er 
seme Wahrheiten und Wahrschemlichkeiten nur immer m das schiefe Licht der 
paradoxen Satze steUet so ist es mir, selbst da ich noch em so eifnger Rousseau- 
laner war, nicht gelungen, den Mittelknoten m ihm aufgeloset zu finden ^^wie 
ward es, dass der Mensch aus dem Zustande der Natur in das jetzige Uebei der 
Welt ubergmg^ wenn m seiner Natur der verschlossene Schatz von Fahigkeiten, 
von Neigungen u s w lag, der zu seiner Gluckseiigkeit verschlossen bleiben 
musste, warum gab ihm Gott diesen Keim des Irrsals? wie keimte derselbe auf^’’ 
Ich ermnere mich, einmal Kant, den grossen Schuler des Rousseau hieruber 
befragt zu haben, er antwortete aber, wie Onkel Tobias Shandy — 

Am besten ware es, wenn wir hieruber erne Art von Urkunde, von alter Ur- 
kunde hatten? und wenn diese mehr als Menschliche Meinungen enthielte, noch 
besser? — Aber vermuthhch wird sie Orientahsch seyn, da sich der erste Zustand 
der Menschen wahrscheinlich nach Orient hinschiebt. — Also auch im Orienta- 
lischen Styl vielleicht? nach Orientalischer Denkart? Und da wir vorzuglich von 
Juden solche Urkunden haben — sehen Sie da mem drittes Kapitel aus dem so 
genannten ersten Buch Mos — Unsre Dogma tiken schimpfen auf die Allegorien 
uber dasselbe von Origines zu Beverland sie haben Ursache, aUein sie allegori- 
siren ja dasselbe noch mehr — und dazu ziemhch Metaphysische, Nordisch kalte, 
Dogmatische Allegorien — z E Schlange, Prufungsbaum fur die obem und un- 
tern Krafte der Seele, nacket seyn, Stimme Gottes, die Strafe, der Weibessaamen 
— es konnen kerne fremdere Allegorien gefunden werden, als man, uber eine— 
alte — onentahsche — Poetischej Judische — Urkunde der Nation — anbringt, und 
unter dogmatischen Schleier, mit verrenktem Gemck, verhuUt — 

Als Herder diesen Brief schrieb, befand er sich auf dem Hohepunkte 
jener Periode seiner Entwiddungj die wir als die des ausgesprochenen 
Antirousseauismus gekennzeichnet hatten. Diese Haltung spiegelt sich 
in den angefuhrten Satzen deutlich wieder: der Vorwurf der paradoxen 


Bnefe an Hamann, S 40 f 
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Satze taucht wieder auf , und ausserdem feUt der Hinweis nicht, dass die 
Zeit, da Herder selbst Rousseauianer war, der Vergangenheit angehort. 
So weit steht der Brief mit Herders sonstigen Aeusserungen uber Rous- 
seau aus jener Zeit vollig in Einklang, entbalt aber andererseits em Lob, 
das als neu erscheint: Rousseau hat das Verdienst, ein Problem deutlicher 
formuliert zu haben, als es andere vermocht haben, und wenn er auch 
nicht imstande war, dieses Problem zu losen, so muss doch schon die 
klare Formulierung dieses Problems als solche anerkannt werden. Dieses 
Problem ist, in Herders Worten, der Uebergang des Menschen von dem 
Zustande eines Geschopfes Gottes zu dem eines Geschopfes der Men- 
schen, Oder, wie es in der Sprache Rousseaus lautet, vom Zustande des 
Uat de nature zum tiat ciml. So deutlich Rousseau diesen Uebergang aber 
auch dargelegt hat, so glucklich er Anfang und Ende dieses Prozesses be- 
schrieben hat, die Ursache dieser Degeneration hat er nicht entdecken 
konnen. Herder behauptet nun, sich der Losung dieses Problems auf der 
Spur zu finden: sofern sie uberhaupt gef unden werden kann, muss sie 
sich aus der alten orientalischen Urkunde, der Bibel, ergeben. Und das 
ist die Quintessenz dieses Briefest die Bibel enthalt den Schlussel zu Rous- 
seau, Rousseau hat es vermocht, das Schloss zu schmieden, aber nicht, 
es mit einem Schlussel zu versehen Nicht der Philosoph ist imstande, die 
letzten Ratsel zu losen, sondern die Heilige Schnft, die nach Herder im 
dritten Kapitel der Genesis eine eindeutuge Antwort auf die Frage des 
Verderbens des Menschengeschlechts erteilt. 

Was den Leser dieses Briefes zunachst uberrascht, ist die scheinbar 
innige Religiositat, die in tiefer Skepsis gegen menschliches Wissen auf 
das einzige Werk verweist, das, wie hier Herder entsprechend der christ- 
lichen Glaubenslehre annimmt, “mehr als menschliche Meinungen” 
enthalt. Und ebenso eigenartig mutet auch Herders in diesem Schreiben 
deutlich zum Ausdruck kommende Anerkennung der honti' naturelle an, 
gleichgultig ob dieser Begriff philosophischen oder biblischen Ursprungs 
ist, Der Brief stammt aus dem Jahre 1768, dem Jahre der Arbeit an den 
Kritischen Waldern, stammt also aus einer Zeit, in dem Herders histo- 
risches Interesse gerade seinen Gipfel erreicht hatte. Es scheint unter 
diesen Umstanden kaum glaublich, dass Herder zur gleichen Zeit Ideen 
gehegt haben soil, die mit dieser seiner so energisch vertretenen histo- 
rischen Weltanschauung und noch viel mehr mit seinem freigeistigen, de- 
istisch gefarbten Christentum in einem derartigen krassen Konflikt 
standen. Tatsachlich halt die Religiositat dieses Briefes naherer Prufung 
nicht stand, denn Herder ist in Wirklichkeit weit davon entfernt, die Bi- 
bel als eine uberirdische Offenbarung anzusehen. Sie ist nach seinen 
eigenen Worten eine “alte — orientalische — Poetische, — Judische — Ur- 
kunde der Nation’’; in anderen Worten, die Bibel ist nicht das Wort 
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Gottes, sondern em national gebundener Mythos, den Herder mit dem 
griecbischen Nationalmythos Homers in Parallele stellt, wie die Zusam- 
menstellung von Moses und Homer m einer anderen Stelle desselben 
Brief es anzudeuten scbeint.^^ In dem Augenblick aber, in dem die Bibel 
als em Mythos erkannt wird, fallt ihr uberirdischer Cbarakter weg, sie 
wird stattdessen Menschenwerk, sie wird Dichtung, Fiktion, und dies 
gilt umso mehr, als Herder bier kemen Versucb macht, wie in fruheren 
Scbriften zwischen menschlich-poetischer Form und gottlich-religiosem 
Inhalt zu scbeiden,^^^ — geht es ihm doch, wie die folgenden Ausfuhrungen 
zeigen, gerade darum, den Inbalt dieses Mythos zu erklaren, d h. aus 
dem Geiste der alten Juden heraus verstandlich zu machen.^^ Mit dieser 
Charakterisierung der Bibel verschwindet aber die religiose Problem- 
stellung voUig; an ihre Stelle tritt ein rein geschichtliches, bzw mytholo- 
gisches Problem. WennHerder in diesem Briefe ganzbewusst den Anschein 
erweckt, als ob er sich dem Problem als glaubiger Christ nahere, so ist 
das eine Einkleidung, die am besten aus der Person des Addressaten zu 
erklaren ist, doch wird die Natur von Herders Gedanken dadurch nicht 
geandert. Was Herder tatsachlich in dem Briefe programmatisch aus- 
fuhrt, ist nicht eine Erklhrung Rousseaus durch die Bibel, wie man auf 
den ersten Blich annehmen mochte, sondern der Bibel durch Rousseau 
Die Aehnlichkeit zwischen biblischem und Rousseauschem Primitivis- 
mus muss Herder damals in aller Deutlichkeit aufgegangen sein, und die 
Erkenntnis dieser Parallele gibt dem Historiker einen deutiicheren Em- 
blick m das Wesen jener alten Urkunde Gerade die wiederholten An- 
griffe auf Beverland zeigen Herders eigentliche Absicht: er will genau so 
wie dieser den biblischen Gedanken der Erbsunde erklaren; nur dass er 
zum Unterschiede von ihm nicht eine rationeal Interpretation des Bibel- 
textes, sondern eine mythologische Erklarung der Legende beabsichtigt. 
Beverlands Behandlung des Problems hatte in vieler Beziehung Ge- 
danken Rousseaus vorausgenommen, wie z.B. seine abschliessenden 
Worte in dem Kapitel uber die Geschichte der Erbsunde zeigen: 

On voit par cette histoire du peche originel, que Thomme avoit ete cr6e pur, 
chaste, et humble; exempt de toutes les passions, et cependant capable d^^tre 
attemt de toutes les passions.^^® 

Klingt diese SteUe beinahe, als ob man Rousseau selber sprechen hdrte, 
so zieht Herder die Konsequenz aus dieser Parallele: Die alte judische 

i^JW,S.43 

In seiner damals unveroffenthchten Schrift Vet suck cimr GescMcMe ier lyriscken 
DkUkunstf Lebensbildj i, 3, i, 98 ff., bzw Suphan, xxxn, 95 

144 Bnefe an Eamann, S 41 Z 15 bis S 43 Z 31 

^^Adriaan Beverland; de peccato origtnale; hier zitiert in der faanzosischen Ueber- 
tragung von Fontenai (Paris, 1714), betitelt. de Vhomme dans le PecM originel. 
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Dichtung hat die Degeneration der Menschen, bzw. den Snndenfall uber- 
zeugender und befriedigender dargetan, als Rousseau es vermocht hat, 
und diese Tatsache zu beweisen, ist die Aufgabe, die sich Herder in dem 
Brief an Hamann stellt Das Lob, das Herder Rousseau in diesem Schrei- 
ben spendet, verkehrt sich damit fast in Tadel, indem dem Guten jetzt 
das Bessere zur Seite gestellt und der von Rousseau unbefnedigte Leser 
auf die Bibel verwiesen wird, sodass auch hier wieder Herders Antirous- 
seauismus zum Ausdruck kommt. Wenn der Genfer trotzdem verhalt- 
nismassig glimpflich davonkommt, so liegt das daran, dass Herder, ein 
zweiter Beverland, wie ihn Hamann in ihrer letzten Unterredung geheis- 
sen hat/^® glaubt, Gedanken Rousseaus zu einer seiner Zeit fasslicheren 
Verdeutlichung der Heiligen Schrift verwerten zu konnen. 

Was in dem Brief an Hamann nur durch sorgfaltige Interpretation 
klar wird, liegt m Herders fragmentarischem Entwurf, betitelt Das Lted 
von der Schopfung der Dtnge klar zu Tage,^^^ das mit dem Brief zeitlich 
ungefahr uberemstimmt. Die religiose Einkleidung ist hier vollig ver- 
schwunden, stattdessen ist die historische Betrachtungweise streng 
durchgefuhrt. Zum ersten Mai taucht hier der Gedanke auf, dass die 
erste Genesis (i-ii, 3) ein Lied zur Heilighaltung des Sabbats ist, ein 
Gedanke, dem spater in der Aeltesten Urkunde besondere Bedeutung 
zuteil wurde An die Besprechung der zweiten Genesis (ii, 4r-25) schliesst 
sich eine ausfuhrliche Besprechung des 3 Kapitels, das mit dem Sunden- 
fall ernes der Herder besonders mteressierenden Punkte behandelt. “Eine 
Urkunde von "dem Ursprunge der Muhseligkeiten des Lebens” nennt es 
Herder und er kennzeichnet es als “den Zweck des ganzen Liedes: den 
Ursprung der menschlichen Bedurfnisse und veranderten Lebensart zu 
erklaren: Aus Eden und Gartenleben in Ackerbau, Sorge, Sklaverei, 
Tod.’^ Erne kurze Besprechung der Smtflut und des Turmbaus zu Babel 
bringt das “Lied” zum Abschluss. So durftig die Bemerkungen sind, so 
lassen sie doch Herders Absichten deutlich hervortreten. Es geht ihm 
um zwei Dinge* er will erstens die Bibel von einem rein historischen 
Standpunkt aus als emen alten Mythos erklaren, indem er auf die zeit- 
gebundene Bedeutung der in ihr zum Ausdruck gelangenden Auffas- 
sungen aufmerksam macht, indem er sie aus dem Leben und der Ideen- 
welt ihrer Schopfer erklart, und er will zweitens ihren bislang nicht 
genugend beachteten poetischen Wert, ihre literarische Schonheit, dem 
modernen Leser vor Augen fuhren Wie sich dieses Streben unmittelbar 
aus den Fragmenten entwickelt hat, ist von Haym dargestellt worden;^^* 
wichtig ist in diesem Zusammenhange nur, dass von dem Rousseauismus 
der Fragmente nichts ubrig geblieben ist. Herder arbeitet hier ganz im 
Geiste der ubrigen Erforscher des hebraischen Altertums, im Geiste des 

1^6 Br^efe an Hamann, S 39 f xxxn, 163 ff Haym i, 276 f. 
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^^judischen Montesquieu’’^^^ Micliaelis, im Geiste des Philologen Ernesti 
und des grossen Kirchenhistonkers Semler Hatte man bislier die Bibel 
infolge ihrer religiosen Bedeutung auch nur vom religiosen Standpunkt 
aus betrachtet, so ist es die Absicht dieser Leute, unbeschadet des gott- 
lichen Gehaltes der Schrift sie zunachst als ein menschlicbes Werk zu 
erfassen und es als solcbes gegen semen geschicbtlichen Hintergrund zu 
halten, statt es als eine einmalige, ubenrdische Offenbarung nur in volli- 
ger Isolierung zu sehen. Dass diese bistonsche Tendenz mit Rousseau 
nichts zu tun hat, bedurfte an sich keiner besonderen Betonung, wenn 
nicht der zitierte Brief an Hamann eine solche Beziehung anzudeuten 
schiene. Dass diese Beziehung aber zunachst — es sollte sich spater 
andern, — nur in der Erkenntnis der Gleichheit der Problemstellung 
beruht, war schon zuvor auseinandergesetzt worden, die Methoden sind 
diametral entgegengesetzt. 

Grundsatzlich dasselbe trifft auch auf die Fragmente zur Arckaologie 
des Morgenlandes aus dem Jahre 1769 zu, in denen die durftigen Skizzen 
des Schopfungsliedes eine erste, allerdings immer noch unvollstandige 
Ausarbeitung erfahren. 

Das ganze Stuck ist ojEenbar nichts als Gedicht, Morgenlandisches Gedicht, was 
ganz auf den smnhchen Anschein, auf die Meinungen des Nationalglaubens, so 
gar auf durchaus faische Meinungen, auf Irrthumer der Vorstellungsarten des 
Volks, auf Blendwerke der Embildungskraft und des Nationalgefuhls bau- 
ete. . . . ^'0 

so heisst es dort und an diese Charakteristik knupft sich die Mahnung: 

Jede gesunde Critik in der ganzen Welt sagts, dass um ein Stuck der Litteratur 
zu verstehen, und auszulegen, man sich in den Geist seines Verfassers, semes 
Pubiikums, seiner Nation und wenigstens in den Geist dieses semes S tucks setzen 
musse und die Hermenevtik der Christen sagts ebenfalls 

Der rein historische Charakter der Problems ist also wieder deutlich 
ausgesprochen, doch wird in der Archaologte zum ersten Mai die Be- 
deutung Rousseaus im Rahmen dieser ihrem Wesen nach geschichtlichen 
Abhandlung praktisch dargetan, indem Herder eine poetische Inter- 
pretation der ersten Genesis vornimmt, Im Sinne der Bibel wie Rousseaus 
sieht er den Urmenschen des Paradieses als ein Tier unter Tieren in emem 
Zustande, der von Herder nicht direkt glucklich genannt wird, aber 
infolge des pathetischen, sehnsuchtsvoUen Tones der Schilderung als 
solcher erscheintd®^ Auch zuckt hier schon in einer wieder stark an 
Rousseau gemahnenden Formulierung der Verfallsgedanke auf, indem 
Herder ganz nebenbei das Ende dieses Zusammenlebens mit den Tieren 

So hatte sich Michaelis in seiner Emleitung zum Mosaischen RecM selbst genannt, vgl 
ibid.S.m. i50vi^32 34 26. 
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mit den Worten einleitet: ‘^Endlich, da sich Alles verdarb . . . 
Deutlich steht dieses erste Alter mit dem ^ge d^or in Parallele, wie es 
Rousseau in der InSgaliti beschreibt. Diese Rousseausche Terminologie 
farbt sogar gelegentlich aucb auf den historischen Teil der Archaolog%e 
ab, so Z.B., wenn er gelegentlich auf die Zeit der Schopfung der altesten 
Urkunde als die der “Kindheit der Welt’^ Bezug nimmt,^^^ doch ist der 
Ausdruck in diesem Werk noch nicht so zu verstehen, dass eine kon- 
tinuierliche Entwicklungsreihe von dem in der Bibel beschriebenen zu 
dem die Bibel schreibenden Menschenalter angenommen wird. Im Jahre 
1769 macht Herder noch erne scharfe Scheidung zwischen Geschichte 
und Dichtung, und da Rousseau ausschliesslich zur Verdeutlichung der 
Dichtung herangezogen wird, ohne auf die im Vordergrund stehenden 
historischen Ausfuhrungen Emfluss zu haben, so ist seine Bedeutung 
noch verhaltnismassig gering Immerhin zeigt sich an dieser Stelle deut- 
lich der Weg, auf dem sich ein engerer Anschluss an den Philosophen 
von Genf vollziehen sollte. 

Die Vorarbeiten zur Aelteskn Urkunde in Verbmdung mit dem er- 
wahnten Brief an Hamann lassen also deutlich die Motive erkennen, die 
in Herder wieder ein grosseres Interesse an Rousseau erweckten und den 
grossen Antagonisten der unhistorischen Entwicklungstheorie gegen 
diese Lehrer toleranter stimmten. Hatte Herder in der Zeit nach der 
Verdffentlichung der Fragmente erkannt, dass Rousseaus Methode his- 
torisch nicht haltbar war, so zeigt ihm die Bibel, dass der Primitivismus 
trotz seiner geschichtlichen Fehlerhaftigkeit einen gewissen Wert haben 
musse und sich mit einer Darlegung seiner mangelhaften Begrundung 
vom wissenschaftlich-kritischen Standpunkt nicht abtun lasse. Der 
Gedanke des Primitivismus und der Entwicklung nach metaphysischen 
Prinzipien ist keine Erfindung des 18. Jahrhunderts, wie Herder zunachst 
angenommen zu haben scheint, sondern eine Vorstellung, die seit der 
altesten Zeit wieder und wieder zum Ausdruck gebracht worden ist. 
Handelte es sich nur um eine einmalige philosophische Spekulation, so 
wurde sie den Historiker kaum interessieren, das standige Wiederauf- 
tauchen dieses Gedankens notigt jedoch auch dem rein geschichtlich 
eingestellten Menschen Interesse ab und fuhrt Bin zu der Frage, was 
diesem Gedanken solche Bedeutung gibt Herders Antwort auf diese 
Frage liegt offenbar in dem Hinweis auf den Mythos: Die Vorstellung, 
dass die Welt nicht immer so verdorben war, dass es einst eine bessere 
Zeit, ein dge d^or, ein Paradies gegeben habe, ist zutiefst im Charakter 
des Menschen verwurzelt und aussert sich daher wieder und wieder, trotz 
volliger Unbeweisbarkeit, oder genauer, trotz der Beweisbarkeit des 
Gegenteils. Der Paradiestraum ist einer jener ewigen Traume der 

25 . 
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Menschheit, jener Traume, aus denen alle Mythen geboren werden 
Rousseau hatte diesem Mythos eine moderne Form gegeben, er hatte ihn 
seiner Zeit scbmackhaft gemacht, und wenn sicb der Histonker auch in 
erster Lime fur den alten Mytbos interessiert, so bleibt fur ikn doch auch 
dessen modernisierte Form wertvoll, da sie auf die alte Legende Licht 
wirft Wenn Herder um das Jahr 1770 herum anfangt, wieder ein so 
deutliches Interesse fur Rousseau zu bekunden, wenn er ihn selber wieder 
best und ihn auch seiner Braut nicht genug empfehlen kann, so ist diese 
Annaherung zweifellos ein unmittelbares Resultat der Erkenntnis, dass 
Rousseaus Mythos in seinem Kern mit dem der Genesis identisch ist, und 
das erklart die eigenartige Tatsache, dass gerade die Heilige Schrift, bzw. 
deren literaturgeschichtliche Behandlung Herder zu Rousseau zuruck- 
fuhrt. Von einem wirklichen Anschluss an Rousseau kann in diesem 
Stadium allerdings noch keine Rede sein, denn noch ist Herder Histonker 
und bedient sich Rousseaus nur als ernes Mittels, die Bibel in eine dem 
modernen Menschen gelaufige Terminologie zu ubertragen und dadurch 
Verstandnis dafur zu erwecken, was sie ihren ursprunglichen Lesern, dem 
Publikum, fur das sie geschrieben war, bedeutet hatte. Es durfte daher 
auch kein reiner Zufall sem, dass Rousseau nur zwei Male in diesen 
Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde erwahnt wird und dass erne dieser 
Erwahnungen in der Form ernes Widerspruches gehalten ist, wahrend 
die andere nur ein unbedeutendes Zitat darstellt Zwar hat der Wider- 
spruch an sich nicht viel zu bedeuten, denn er richtet sich nur gegen den 
beruhmten einleitenden Satz des Emtle, ohne sich gegen die Entwick- 
lungstheone als solche zu wenden, doch will Herder mit dieser aburtei- 
lenden Erwahnung Rousseaus offenbar ausdrucklich betonen, dass er 
trotz gewisser Uebereinstimmungen ein kritischer Leser des Philosophen 
sei, mit offenem Blick fur dessen Fehler Diese reservierte Haltung 
verschwindet erst in der endgultigen Fassung der Aeltesten Urkunde, und 
dieser Wandel ist eine naturliche Folge von Herders Uebergang zum 
mystischen Christentum. Die Bibel ist fur Herder als glaubigen Theo- 
logen keine blosse Dichtung mehr, sie ist nicht mehr Fiktion, sondern 
Wahrheit, und daraus ergibt sich eine neue Anwendung des Entwick- 
lungsgedankens als notwendige Konsequenz. 

Mehr als alle sonstigen Schriften Herders weist gerade die Aelteste 
Urkunde den Charakter der Ueberganges, und dementsprechend Unein- 
heitlichkeit und Fehlen einer geschlossenen Darstellung auf. Haym hat 
es mit der wiinschenswerten Klarheit dargelegt, wie sich in dieser eigen- 
artigen Schrift, die selbst Hamann ein ‘‘monstrum horrendum^^ nannte, 

^5® Auf diese mytkenbildenden Traume hatte Herder ju der 2 Auflage der Fmgmmte 
verwieseu, er spricht dort von den “Kosmogonien, die sich jedes Volk ertraumt^^; n, 61. 
vr, 152 und 163 An ersterer Stelle findet sich der Widerspruch. 
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die verschiedenartigsten Elemente, Rationalismus, Historismus und 
Religiositat, aufs sonderlichste mischen Der histonsche Standpunkt 
der Archaologie ist in der Aeltesten Urkunde nicht vollig aufgegeben: der 
Gedanke der “aeltesten Urkunde” als solcher bieibt geschichtlich und m 
diesem Smne weist Herder wieder darauf bin, dass die Bibel ein morgen- 
landisches Marchen sei und nur als solches verstanden werden konne. Im 
Gegensatz zur Archaologie wird diese geschichtlich-wissenschaftliclie 
Methode jedoch nicht konsequent durchgefuhrt, sondern muss haufig 
mystisch-religiosen Vorstellungen weichen, und wenn das der Fall ist, 
so wird die Bibel zu einer von Gott gegebenen Offenbarung, deren uber- 
irdischen Charakter Herder betont, eine Auffassung, die er schon 1768 
Hamann gegenuber angedeutet (“mehr als menschliche Meinungen”), 
jedoch aus der tatsachlichen Ausfuhrung herausgehalten hatte. In der 
Archaologie ist die Bibel nichts als ein historisches Dokument, das nur 
historisch verstanden werden kann, in der Aeltesten Urkunde hat sie 
zuweilen denselben Charakter, erschemt jedoch meistens als Ausfluss 
ubermenschlicher Weisheit, die sich als solche nicht m einen histonschen 
Zusammenhang fugen lasst. Herder, als christlicher Theologe, versucht, 
aus jener einmaligen gotthchen Offenbarung Nutzanwendungen zu 
Ziehen, und damit wird aus dem historischen Denkmal, in dem er ur- 
spmnglich nur den Schlussel zu den “engines” der Menschheit suchte, 
ein Buch mit unmittelbarem Wert fur die Gegenwart, und in der Aeltesten 
Urkunde bemuht sich Herder, gerade diesen unhistorischen Gegenwarts- 
wert der Heiligen Schrift darzulegen Lag in der Archaologie der Haupt- 
ton auf den historischen Anmerkungen uber die Bibel, so tritt jetzt die 
Auslegung der Bibel in den Vordergrund Nun hatten wir schon bei den 
Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde festgestellt, dass Rousseaus Bedeu- 
tung sich auf den interpretativen Teil beschrankt, dort allerdings auch 
deutlich wahrnehmbar ist, wahrend er keinen Einfluss auf die eigent- 
lichen historischen Auseinandersetzungen hat. Indem der interpretative 
Teil in der Aeltesten Urkunde auf Kosten des historischen in den Vorder- 
grund ruckt, so nimmt auch die Bedeutung Rousseaus erheblich zu So 
unhaltbar Rousseaus Gedanken vom historischen Standpunkt waren, 
vom theologischen waren sie es zweifellos nicht, denn die grundsatzliche 
Uebereinstimmung der biblischen mit der Rousseau schen Entwick- 
lungsidee musste zu einer unwiderleglichen Rechtfertigung der letzteren 
fuhren, sobald die erstere als gottlich sanktioniert und somit uber jede 
Kritik und j*eden Zweifel erhaben anerkannt wurde. 

157 Haym, i, 552 £E 

158 Vgl uber diesen Untersebied zwischen Archaologie und Aeliester Urkunde Fritz Strich, 
Die Mythologie tn der deutschen Literalur (Halle, 1910), i, 116 f Stricb weist darauf hm, 
dass die mythologische Einstellung der Archaologie in der Aeltesten Urkunde aufgegeben ist. 
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Hatte sich die erneute Annaherung Herders gerade wahrend der 
Arbeiten und zu einem erbeblichen Teil gerade infolge der Arbeiten an 
der Aeltesten Urkunde vollzogen, so ist jedoch der tatsachliche Emfluss 
Rousseaus auf die endgultige Fassung germger, als man erwarten mochte, 
alierdings aus emem rein ausserlichen Grunde. Die alteste Urkunde 
bescbrankt sich m ihrer endgultigen Fassung auf das erste Kapitel der 
Genesis und damit kam der Hauptanlass zur Erorterung entwicklungs- 
geschichtlicher Fragen in Wegfall Das Werk bescbrankt sich m erster 
Lime auf religiose und religionsgeschichtlicbe Probieme, wabrend die in 
den Vorarbeiten angedeutete Entwicklung des Menscbengescblecbts in 
ein anderes Werk, die Gescbicbtspbilosopbie von 74 verwiesen wird, wo 
ibr eine nahere Ausgestaltung zuteil wird. Gerade die Tatsacbe, dass 
trotz dieser Scbeidung entwicklungsgescbicbtlicbe Ideen aucb in der 
Aeltesten Urkunde nocb eine bedeutsame Rolle spielen, dass ibnen ein 
nicbt unerbeblicber Teil des Werkes gewidmet ist, zeigt, was fur emen 
starken Emfluss diese Ideen wieder auf Herder gewonnen batten Man 
bat diese Zunabme der Bedeutung Rousseaus unter Hmweis darauf in 
Frage gestellt, dass das Schema Uroffenbarung-Entartung, wie es sich 
in der Aeltesten Urkunde abzeichnet, zwar als “em Erzeugms Rousseau- 
scber kulturkritiscber Stimmung’’ begriffen werden konne, dass jedoch 
m Wirklichkeit das religiose Element uberwiege und somit derEinfiuss 
Rousseaus nur gering angeschlagen werden durfe.^^^ Zweifellos stimmt 
das msofern, als das Problem als solcbes religios ist, aber die Art der 
Behandlung entstammt dem Geiste Rousseaus. Bibel und Rousseau 
scbbessen sich nicbt aus, sondern erganzen sicb in diesem Werk Zwei 
Faktoren, dieselben, auf Grund deren wir scbon den Einfluss Rousseaus 
auf die Fragmente batten feststellen konnen, durfen aucb bier wieder als 
Beweis dafur berangezogen werden, dass Herder an seiner scbon in dem 
Brief an Hamann dargelegten Absicht, die Bibel mit Hilfe Rousseauscber 
Gedanken zu mterpretieren, nicbts geandert bat, und diese beiden Fak- 
toren smd erstens die Analogie der Entwicklung einer Gruppe, bier des 
Menscbengescblecbts, zum menschlichen Leben, d h. der vegetative 
Entwicklungsgedanke, und zweitens die Verwendung des Entwicklungs- 
gedankens zu emer scharfen Anklage der Gegenwart. 

Von dem ^debenden, wurkenden Naturmenschen” geht Herder bei der 
Behandlung der Scbopfung des Menscben aus und zogert nicbt, dieses 
Alter als ein wahres age d’or darzustellen. ‘^Wie mehrere Weisbeit! 
Macbt^ Goltbeit!” j&ndet man in j*ener Zeit, in der, nacb den Worten des 
Autors, die Ausbildung des Menscben nocb von Gott selbst vorgenom- 
men wurde.^®*^ In dieser unmittelbaren Ausbildung durcb Gott scheint 

Martin Doeme, D%e Rehgton tn Herders Geschchtsphtlosophu (Leipzig, 1927), S 28. 

VI, 267 f 
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nun allerdings eine erhebliche Abweichung von dem Rousseauschen Ge- 
danken der naturlichen Entwicklung zu liegen, dock ist das talsacMich 
nicht der Fall, da Herder sich nur einer metaphorischen Redewendung 
bedient, die stark irrefulirend ist und wohl auch sem soil. Die ^Xehr- 
methode Gottes” ist, wie wir anschliessend belehrt werden, durchaus 
naturlich: die Morgenrote ist die ^^sanfte Lehrerin,^^ die “den Hymnus 
der Schopfung, Offenbarung Gottes’’ in dem von Herder gefeierten 
“taglichen Morgengesang^^ bescbreibt, und zwar so deutlich, dass Herder 
m die rhetorische Frage ausbncht: 

, wem kann er unverstandiich bleiben? wer ihn horen und vergessen? wer sein 
mude werden und vor ihm erblinden? — ^liebliche, Menschliche, ewige Lehre des 
Scbopfers . . . 

“Ein Menschengeschlecht in seiner Kmdbeit’’ wird nicbt “durch Schlusse 
und Abstraktionen,” sondern “allein durch Gegenwart und Kraft’^ 
belehrt und Gott tut dies, indem er dem unmundigen Menschen die Welt 
in ihrer Gegenwartigkeit und dem Widerspiel ihrer Krafte vor Augen 
fuhrt .^®2 Uebersetzt man diese Ausfuhrungen in erne weniger mystische 
Sprache, so bedeuten sie nur, dass der Urmensch aus unmittelbarer 
Beobachtung zu lernen und sich zu bilden anfangt, ohne abstrakte Ge- 
danken zu brauchen oder auch nur zu verstehen, und gerade in dieser 
Beziehung schliesst sich der Urmensch Herders ganz an den Rousseaus 
an, denn auch Rousseau hatte ja gerade die Prioritat des Gefuhls vor 
der Vernunft im dge d’or wieder und wieder betont. Herders Lehr- 
methode Gottes und Rousseaus Lehrmethode der Natur sind also 
identisch. 

Auf die Kindheit der Menschheit folgt “der Erste furchtsame und 
muhsame Schritt des menschlichen Geschlechts zur burgerlichen Weis- 
heit, zur Ordnung und Einrichtung der Gesellschaft, zur Kultur!’’^®^ Zwar 
wird auch dieser Wandel mit der Gottheit in Verbindung gebracht, doch 
voilzieht er sich wieder in naturlichen Bahnen, indem Herder allein auf 
die Bedeutung der Religion bei der ersten Einrichtung der Gesellschaft 
verweist.^®^ Ueber diesen Punkt wird die Geschichte der Entwicklung 
nicht hinausgefuhrt, doch machen es die fortgesetzten Angriffe auf 
spatere Zeitalter klar, in welcher Richtung sich Herder das Fortschreiten 
dieser Entwicklung denkt. Rechtfertigte der eben zitierte Satz mit seinem 
Ausblick auf die entstehende Kultur einen gewissen Optimismus, so 
belehrt uns Herder bald eines anderen, denn er kann sich nicht genug tun 
in abfalligen Bemerkungen uber das Zeitalter der Zivilisation. Das von 
der Bibel beschriebene gluckliche Zeitalter liegt, wie er sagt, 

. . . vor der Klagezeit des Tagelohnerdienstes, des Despotismus spaterer Gesell- 

16^ VI, 267 f. VI, 269 282 f. vi, 282 
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schaften und Reiche, vor den verfallnen Religionen, der verdorbenem Moral, 
dem Zustande und Gescbmack der Tragheit, der immer schon erne entnervte, 
niedergedmckte Seele, so wie einen erscblaffeten Korper und durcb gewaitsame 
Bande hartangezogene Glieder der Gesellschaft anzeigt, vor alle dieser Holle der 
Tragheit, in die wir jetzt Orient hineinmalen, lange vorher 

Er hasst die ^^burgerliche Weisheit” seiner “politischokonomischen Zei- 
ten,” die wir “Kultur nennen und oft vielleicht am besten Frobndienst 
genannt werden konnte/’^®® er klagt uber die allgemeine Neigung zu 
Abstraktionen, zum vernunftmassigen Zergliedern, zur phiiosophisclien 
Betrachtung aller Dinge, durch die sich die Menschheit weiter und weiter 
von der gottgewollten remen Beobacbtung der Naturmenscben entfernt: 

Jemebr wir uns durch Abstraktion schwachen, Sinne absondem und vertheilen, 
mit Ennnerungen und Vernunftgeschafte unser ganzes Gefuhl in kleine Faden 
aufloseuj die nichts mehr ganz und rein fuhlen — naturlich muss damit, dieser 
grosse Sinn “Gottes, des Aligegenwartigen m der Welt’^ geschwacht und gestumpft 
werden 

so warnt er seine Zeitgenossen, und diese Warnung ist identisch mit der 
Rousseaus, der ebenfalls die sogenannte Kultur, die Kunste und Wissen- 
schaften, fur das Uebei in der Welt verantwortlicb gemacht hatte. Wie 
einst in den Fragmenten, so ist auch in der Aeltesten Urkunde der eigent- 
liche Zweck des Entwicklungsgedankens in der Polemik enthalten, die 
sich an ihn knupft. Verdammung, bzw. Warnung der Gegenwart, wird 
immer starker sem letztes Ziel in dieser Schrift, wahrend die Erschlies- 
sung der Vergangenheit mehr und mehr zuriicktritt. So wird die Aelteste 
Urhunde in ihrer Tendenz wieder den Fragmenten ahnlich und gleicht 
somit auch Rousseaus Inegahte. Dass mit dieser Verdammung der Gegen- 
wart die Vorstellung, dass Gott die Entwicklung des Menschenge- 
schlechts, wenn auch nicht direkt leite, so dock wenigstens in einer be- 
stimmten Form geplant habe, vollig zerstort wird, ergibt sich von selbst, 
denn auch die Gegenwart musste ein Teil jenes gottlichen Planes sein; 
aber Herder lasst sich wieder viel zu schnell von den anklagerischen, 
primitivistischen Ideen davontragen, um sich dieses Widerspruches 
bewusst zu werden Ein ebenso evidenter Widerspruch zu der Grund- 
tendenz des Gesamtwerkes diirfte darin zu sehen sem, dass Herder in 
einer ausfuhrlichen Anmerkung einen scharfen Angriff auf die Theorie 
des Naturzustandes uberhaupt vornimmt.^®^ In der Arckaologie ware em 
solcher Angriff durchaus berechtigt gewesen, denn dort ist ihm die Ge- 
nesis nur eine historisch interessante Legende, deren Inhalt infolge ihres 
als fiktiv erkannten Charakters keinerlei Beweiskraft zukommt; in der 
Aeltesten Urhunde dagegen scheint dieser Angriff bedenklich, da die 

VI, 283 f. 1 S 6 283 vi, 273 vi, 307 
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Genesis jetzt als gottliche Offenbarung gilt. Zwar enthalt sie keine 
Physik,^®® und vielleicht sollte man per Analogic scUiessen, auch keine 
Geschichte, aber was enthalt sie nun wirklich, wenn ihre Mitteilungen 
uber die Vergangenheit und die Entstehung der Menschen objektiv 
unncbtig sind, wenn der von ihr angedeutete Naturzustand “schon an 
sich so widersprecbend zerfallt, als es von alien Eistonschen Beweisen 
eniUosst Gewiss, auch in der AeUesten Urkunde ist die Theorie von 

dem alten Nationalmythos nicht aufgegeben, aber wenn dieser Mythos 
gottliches Wort, Offenbarung enthalt, so musste sie ihrem Inhalt nach 
mehr sein als blosse Erdichtung. Soli Herders Werk nicht, wie sem Ver- 
fasser an Hamann schreibt, ^^Keim und Morgenrothe zur neuen Geschichte 
und Philosophic des Menschengeschlechts werden, auf dass Gottes Ruhm 
bestehe,^’ eine Charakteristik, die durch den folgenden, allgemeiner 
gehaltenen Satz erganzt wird. ‘^Glauben Sie, mem liebster Freund, es 
wird einst werden, dass die Ofenlarung und Religion Gottes, statt dass 
sie jetzt Kritik und Pohtik ist, simple Geschichte und Weisheit unseres 
Geschlechts werde Obwohl die Offenbarung also nicht Geschichte 
“ist,’’ so soli sie es jedenfalls “werden,” wie es hier heisst, und wenn auch 
dieser Begriff des Werdens vollig dunkei ist, so brauchen wir bloss einen 
Bhck in Herders gleichzeitig geschriebene Geschichtsphilosophie zu 
werfen, um dort den Naturzustand als eine anerkannte geschichtliche 
Hypothese vorzufinden.^^^ Herder hat also keine Ursache, sich uber den 
“Philosophischen Geist” zu beschweren, der diesen Naturzustand einge- 
fuhrt hat. Herder hatte vielleicht deutlicher als die meisten seiner Zeit- 
genossen die voUige Unhaltbarkeit dieser Lehre erkannt, aber das andert 
nichts an der Tatsache, dass er sich nach aussen hin ebenfalls zu diesem 
Mythos zu bekennen schien, der durch die von ihm anerkannte Offen- 
barung den Stempel einer hoheren Wahrheit erhalten hatte. Dass es sich 
dabei um keinen Wechsel in seiner innersten Ueberzeugung handelt, ist 
sicher; es durfte eher Verzicht auf gewonnene Erkenntnis in maiorem 
dei gloriam vorliegen wie er damals auf religidsem Gebiet haufig vorge- 
nommen wurde. Intellektuell lehnte er diese Lehre ab, aber man darf 
andererseits nicht den emotionalen Einfluss des biblischen Mythos 
unterschatzen, und soweit Herder unter diesem Einfluss stand, mag der 
Naturzustand fur ihn eine Art Wahrheit gewesen sein. 

Eine ahnlich zwiespaltige Haltung nimmt Herder in Anbetracht der 
Sprachtheorie ein, auf die er in der AeUesten Urhunde wieder eingeht. In 
einer Anmerkung nimmt er ausdrucklich auf seme Preisschrift Bezug, 
und wenn er auch nur deren “Bestimmung, Einschrankung und An- 
wendung’^ in Aussicht stellt, so bedeuten doch seme Ausfuhrungen 
zumindestens ausserlich die dem Magus seinerzeit versprochene Ableug- 
VI, 205 170 VI, 307 17X Hamann, S. 80 1^2 y, 477 ff 
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nung der fruher vertretenen Ideen, ein XJmschwung, dessen Aufriclitig- 
keit msbesondere m Hmblick auf Herders Vorrede zu ^‘Des Lord Mon- 
hoddo Werk von dem Ur sprung und Fortgang der Sprache^'^^ zuweilen 
aiigezweifeit worden ist Die Metbode der Preissclirift, nur histonsch 
und empirisch erreichbare Tatsachen zu verwerten, gibt Herder auf und 
wendet sick stattdessen wieder spekulativen Ideen zu. Das von ibm in 
der Preisschrift erwahnte Phanomen der Besinnung interpretiert er jetzt 
in ein blosses Vermogen um, eine blosse Anlage zur Spradae, aus der sich 
die Sprache selber nicht erklaren lasse, und erkennt damit gerade den 
Punkt an, den er seinerzeit am beftigsten bestritten batte. Ganz abniich 
wie Rousseau, der aus der Schwierigkeit der Spracbentwicklung auf die 
Notwendigkeit emer ubermenschlicben Einwirkung geschlossen hatte, 
so sagt jetzt auch Herder: 

Mussts also seyn, dass eine fremde Kraft diese Besinnung, die nicbts als Vermo- 
gen, d i Receptivitat war, weckte, oder sie ware ewig scbiafend, dammernd, todt 
blieben 

Alierdmgs verlegt Herder diese ubermenscblicbe Einwirkung in den 
ersten Moment des menscblichen Daseins, denn da er nach wie vor daran 
festhalt, dass Vernunft nicbt obne Sprache, Sprache nicht obne Vernunft 
moglich ist, so muss die uberirdische Erweckung der Sprache mit der 
Schopfung des Menschen zeithcb zusammenfallen Das bedeutet dann 
aber nichts anderes, als dass der Menscb von vornberein mit Sprache be- 
gabt geschafen wurde, und damit ist Herder dem Resultat, wenn auch 
nicht der Methode nach, wieder bei seiner ursprunglichen Auffassung 
angelangt, dass der Mensch immer Sprache gehabt habe Zwar butet er 
sich, dieses Resultat deutlicb auszusprechen, und ziebt es vor, seme 
Erorterungen in ein mystiscbes Dunkel zu verhullen, aber dass sich seme 
Ansichten uber den Ursprung der Sprache im Grunde nur wenig geandert 
baben, kann als sicher angenommen werden. Gott “losete ibm (dem 
Menschen) Sprache und Zunge,” so sagt er an anderer Stelle,^^^ aber 
diese theologische Ausdrucksweise kann uber die wirkliche Auffassung 
des Verfassers nicht hinwegtauscben Aus diesem Grunde darf auch die 
Aehnlichkeit mit Rousseau in diesem Zusammenbange nicht uberschatzt 
werden, denn Rousseau geht von dem Gedanken emer Verleihung der 
Sprache im Laufe der Entwicklung aus, wahrend fur Herder Mensch und 
Sprache untrennbar bleiben. Eine Spracherffndung im eigentlichen Sinne, 

173 XV, 179 ff 174 stemthal, Ursprung der Sprache, S 35 i7s yi, 299 

17S VI, 299 f Herder sagt dort “Da von der Sprache nun aller Gebrauch der Vernunft, 
und aller Unterscheidungskarakter der Menschheit, wie Ihr selbst bewiesen habt, abhangt^ 
Mensch also nur durch Sprache das Geschopf seyn konnte, was er seyn sollte — ^wird und 
muss ihn nicht diese weckende Kraft vom Ersten Augenblicke des Daseyns belebt, geleitet, 
gefuhrt haben?’^ ^77 286. 
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sei sie naturlich oder ubernaturlich, findet bei Herder nicht statt. Sprache 
ist ganz menschlich, well kein Wunder zu ihrer Erschaffung notig war, 
sie ist ganz gottlich, well alles Irdische letzten Endes ein Wunder ist. 
Soweit bier erne Anlehnung an Rousseau stattfindet, ist sie mehr oder 
weniger durch die Verlegenheit diktiert, in der sich Herder durch die ihm 
wenig sympathische Lehre vom gottlichen Ursprung befand, nicht durch 
wirkiiche Gleichheit der Ueberzeugung. Die Formel: gottlich und 
menschlich bedeutet naturlich eine Starke Anlehnung an den Ritter 
Rosencreuz, doch findet Hamanns Begriff eines Logos, wie ihn Unger 
nachweist, bei Herder keine Parallele.^^® 

IV DIE GESCHICHTSPHILOSOPHIE 

Religioser Uebereifer und historisches Denken hatten Herder bei der 
endgultigen Fassung der Aeltesten Urkunde die Feder gefuhrt, abei diese 
beiden Elemente waren zu heterogen, als dass aus ihrer Verbindung 
fruchtbare Gedanken hatten entspringen konnen Erfreut uns der His- 
toriker durch interessante Betrachtungen uber das judische Altertum, 
so stosst uns im nachsten Augenblick der wetternde Theologe ab, der 
mit unglaublicher Hartnackigkeit und Intoleranz auf seiner Meinung 
besteht, ohne zu bemerken oder bemerken zu wollen, dass zahlreiche 
innere Widerspruche diese Meinung schlechthin unannehmbar machen. 
In Herders folgender Schrift, die den sonderbaren Xitel fuhrt: Auch eine 
Phtlosophte der Geschxchte zur Bildung der Menschhett^ Beytrag zu vielen 
Beytragen des Jahrhunderts^ ist dieser Uebereifer zum blossen Eifer 
herabgestimmt,^^® und wenn auch historisches und theologisches Denken 
nicht zu einem vollstandigen inneren Ausgleich gekommen sind, so 
wirken sie bis zu einem gewissen Gerade befruchtend aufeinander^®® und 
fordern eine der schonsten Schriften Herders zutage. Zwar enthalt auch 
sie grosse Mangel, — und wer den Einfluss Rousseaus feststellen will, 
muss gerade diesen Mangeln besonderes Interesse zuwenden, — aber mit 
alien diesen Fehlern versohnt der Gesamteindruck des Werkes reichlich. 

Was Rousseau in der InigahU in Bezug auf einzelne Nationen ausge- 

Hamanns Sprachtheone (Munchen, 1905), S 170 
179 ge] 2 r sich Herder selber dieses Nachlassens seines rehgiosen Eifers bewusst war, 
scheint mir am deutlichsten aus dem Brief an Lavater hervorzugehen, den cr der Geschichts- 
philosophic beilegt Herder erwahnt dort Plane zu einem zweiten Teil, der sich zum ersten 
wie der ScHussel zum Schloss verhalten solle Dieser Schlussel sollte sein “Religion, 
Christus, Ende der Welt mit einer giorreichen, seligen Entwicklung ” Herder behauptet, 
nicht zu wissen, ob er diesen Teil je schreiben wird, doch wusste er vermutlich sehr gut, dass 
er ihn nicht schreiben wurde, denn offenbar handelt es sich hier nur um erne Entschuldigung 
fur die geringe Berucksichtigung theologischer Vorsteilungen in dem Werk gegenuber dem 
frommen Lavater, vgl Aus Herders NacMasSj n, 110. 

Bezuglich der religiosen Elemente m der Geschichtsophilosophie sei auf die ausfuhr- 
liche Erorterung bei Dome, c. S. 89 verwiesen. 
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fuhrt hattCj das will Herder in einem grossen Wurf auf die Welt als solche 
ansdehnen und ihre Geschichte mil den Begnffen des Heranreifens und 
Verfallens aus einem einheitlichen Gesichtspunkt erfassen, das ist der 
Grundgedanke der Geschiclitspliilosopliie In diesem Smne beginnt sie 
mit der Beschreibung des glucklichen Urzeitalters, “wo ein Menscben- 
paar unter den mildest en Einflussen der schafienden Vorsebung, unter 
Beistande der erleicbterndsten Fugungen rings um sick her, den Faden 
anspann. . Die Vorstellung dieses Naturzustandes ist bei Herder 

und Rousseau identisch, abgesehen davon, dass ersterer bewusst den 
Eindruck zu erwecken versucht, als sei er auf Grund einer prinzipiell 
verschiedenen Methode zur Erkenntnis dieser Urzeit gelangt Hatte 
Rousseau ehrlich emgestanden, dass dieser Naturzustand weder em- 
pirisch, noch historisch erscblossen sei/®^ so scheint Herders einleitender 
Satz darauf hinzudeuten, dass die Erkenntnis der Anf ange des Menschen- 
gescblechts auf dem Wege empmscher Forschung liege: 

Je welter inn es sich in Untersuchung der altesten Weltgeschichte, ihrer Volker- 
wandrungen, Sprachen, Sitten, Erfindungen, und Tradition en aufklart; desto 
wahrschemliciier wird mit jeder neuen Entdeckung auch der Ursprungdes ganzen 
Geschlechis von Einem}^ 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint dieser Satz zu bedeuten, dass das goldene 
Zeitalter bisher nur eine Hypothese sei, jedoch eine Hypothese, die 
wahrscheinlicher Weise in absehbarer Zeit durch neue Entdeckungen m 
ein histonsches Faktum umgewandelt werden durfte Es kann dahmge- 
stellt bleiben, ob Herder bei der Formulierung dieses Satzes wirklich an 
die beginnende historische Altertumsforschung dachte wie er andeutet^^-^ 
Oder an die Versuche eines Lafitau^^^ und ernes Jens Kraffts,^^® die Urzeit 

181 V, 477 

Vgl CEmres, i, 83 und 91 i, 85 verspricht Rousseau, den Urmensciien so zu beschrei- 
ben, ^^qu’il a du sortir des mains de la nature ” 

183 447 Auch Rousseau macbt einmal eine Bemerkung, die auf die Moglicbkeit emer 

expernnentalen Erkenntnis des Urmenscben hinzudeuten schemt “Quelles experiences 
seroient n6cessaires pour parvemr k connoitre Thomme naturel, et quels sont les moyens de 
faire ces experiences au sein de la societe” (i, 79) Dieser Satz hat mit Herders Ausfuhrungen 
gewisse Aehnlichkeiten, doch denkt Rousseau dabei tatsachlich nicht an Geschichte, 
zweifelt er doch selber, ob der Naturmensch je existiert hat, wie er gerade zuvor ausgefuhrt 
hat, vgl (EuvreSj r, 79 

Das emzige Buch, das Herder mit Namen anfuhrt, ist Neuesie historische Uniersu- 
chungen und Retsen m Asten Diesem Hmweis auf historische Forschung darf man jedoch 
mcht zu grosse Bedeutung beimessen; Herder wolite haufig Historiker schemen, wo er es 
tatsachlich mcht war 

Joseph Francois Lafitau, Mceurs des Sauvages Amirtqumns comparees aux mceuts des 
premiers temps (Pans, 1724) 

Jens Ejrafifts, Du Sttten der WUden, zur Aujklarung des Ursprungs und Aufnahme der 
Menschheitj Deutsche XJebersetzung (Kopenhagen, 1766) Das Buch iehnt sich stark an 
Lafitau an. 
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durch einen Vergleich mit den Wilden der Gegenwart zu erschliessen, 
denn die naturgescliichtliche Einkleidung des Satzes darf uns nicht uber 
die wahie Methode iiinwegtauschen: Herder beschreibt den Natur- 
zustand nicht hypothetisch, wie er auf Grund bisheriger Forschung sein 
konnte, sondern mit absoluter Gewissheit und stellt nur gleichzeitig fest, 
dass sich auch die empmsche Wissenschaft emer Erkenntnis nahere, die 
er, Herder, schon ohne sie besass. Der hypothetische Charakter des 
Urzustandes wird nur im ersten Satze erwahnt, verschwindet danach 
jedoch vollig,^®^ in der gesamten weiteren Untersuchung wird er als eine 
fest gegrundete Tatsache hingenommen. Die Quelle fur Herders Kenntnis 
dieses fruhesten Stadiums der Menschheit wird uns erst etwas spater 
mitgeteilt : 

Die Geschichte der fruhesten Entwicklung des Menschlichen Geschlechts, wie 
sie uns das al teste Buch beschreibt, mag also so kurz und apokryphisch klmgen, 
dass wir vor dem Philosophischen Geist unsres Jahrhunderts, der nichts mehr als 
W underhares und Verhor genes hasset, damit zu erbloden scheinen eben deswegen 
ist sie wahr 

Lost man diesen Satz in seine einzelnen Teile auf, so geht Herder in 
folgender Weise vor: die fruhste Geschichte der Menschheit ist in der 
Bibel mitgeteilt, die Art und Weise, in der sie dort beschneben ist, 
scheint uns heute sonderbar, das Sonderbare daran ist jedoch nicht 
Grund zum Zweifel, sondern Beweis der Wahrheit: credo qma absurdum 
In dieser Erfassung des Nat urzustandes auf religiosem Wege scheint sich 
nun Herder wieder ganz von Rousseau zu entfernen, der allein auf Grund 
rationaler Erwagungen vorgegangen war. In Wirklichkeit liegt die 
Sache jedoch anders Macht schon die Uebereinstimmung im Ergebnis 
zweifelhaft, ob Herder wirkhch eine grundsatzlich verschiedene Methode 
anwendet, wie er andeutet, so belehrt uns eine eigenartige Bemerkung, 
die sich an das credo quia absurdum anschliesst, ernes Besseren: 

Scheint mcht selbst fur das Maulwurfsauge dieses lichtesten Jahrhunderts doch 
ein iangeres Leben, eine stiller und zusammenhangender wurkende Natur, kurz 
erne Fleldenzeit des Patriarchenalters dazu zu gehoren, die erste Formen des 
Menschengeschlechts, welche es auch seyen? den Stammvatern aller Nachkom- 
menschaft ein — und fur die Ewigkeit anzubilden? 

Sieht man von dem an dieser Stelle nicht gerechtfertigten Angriff auf 
das lichteste Jahrhundert ab, so enthalt der Satz ein rein spekulatives 
Argument: die ersten Formen des Menschengeschlechts miissen in der 
angegebenen Weise beschaffen gewesen sein, weil sich vernunftige Ueber- 
legung erne andere Beschaffenheit nicht vorstellen kann. Es muss so 

Em Verfahren, das dem Rousseaus sehr ahnlich ist Auch Rousseau verwischt haufig 
die Grenze zwischem H 3 ^o these und Realitat v, 478 
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gewesen sein, folglich war es so; das ist die Methode des Rousseauschen 
Pnmitivismus, des ecarter les fmts, und wenn Herder aucli semen ersten 
Begriff vom Naturzeit alter durch die Bibel eriialten zu haben behauptet, 
so meldet sich der Rationalist schnell genng, um etwaige Zweifel an der 
Zuverlassigkeit der biblischen Erzahlung zu zerstreuen Herder bedient 
sich also zweier grundsatzlich verschiedener Metboden zum Beweis seines 
Urzeitalters: Als Theologe verkundet er das credo quia absurdum, als 
Pbilosoph glaubt er dasselbe, aber nicht, weil es absurd, sondern gerade 
im Gegenteil, weil es vernunftig ist Die beiden angewandten Methoden 
erganzen sich nicht, sondern scMiessen sich gegenseitig aus Dass dabei 
der rationalen der Vorrang gebuhrt, ist offensichtlich, denn wenn dieselbe 
Behauptung einmal auf die an dieser S telle nicht ganz sicher scheinende 
Autoritat des altesten Buches, dann auf vernunftige Ueberlegung ge- 
stutzt wird, so ist der letztere Beweis uberzeugender als der erste, und 
somit darf man wohl behaupten, dass der in der Geschichtsphilosophie 
beschriebene Urzustand zwar durch die Bibel angeregt, jedoch nach dem 
Muster Rousseaus erkannt und ausgebildet ist. 

Dies zeigt sich besonders deutlich in seiner naheren Ausgestaltung. 
Alle wesentlichen Eigenschaften des “Jahrhunderts des Verfalls” ex- 
istieren in ihm nicht; dem oft mishelligen Verhaltniss zwischen Kraft 
und Besonnenheit, Fahigkeit und Klugheit, Anlage und gutem Herzen, 
die ein Jahrhundert des Verfalls immer bezeichnen/’^^® entspncht zu 
jener Zeit eine ungetrubte Harmonic im Seelenleben des Menschen, 
sodass alle seme Neigungen ^^die natiirlichsten, starksten, einfachsten’’ 
sind Gerade wie fur Rousseau, so wird auch fur Herder der Naturzustand 
mit dem Zustande absoluter Vollkommenheit identisch, und beide 
Philosophen bedienen sich desselben Mittels zur Konstruktion dieses 
Zustandes: die ublichen Schwachen und Fehler, mit denen Menschen im 
allgememen behaftet sind, sprechen sie ihrem Urmenschen ab und leug- 
nen alle Instmkte und Leidenschaften, die ihn mit andern Vertretern 
semes Geschlechts in Wettbewerb oder gar Unfrieden bringen konnten. 
Automatisch ergibt sich aus diesen Vorstellungen die Anerkennung der 
bontS naturelle • der Urmensch war gut, nicht weil er es sein sollte, sondern 
well er nicht anders sein konnte Und so sieht jetzt Herder den Ur- 
sprung der Menschheit in demselben verklarten Licht wie der Verfasser 
des Emtle^ der an den Anfang seines Buches den beruhmten Satz stellte: 

V, 478 

Rousseau hatte bekannthch die honU naturelle nicht im Text der Inegaltti bewiesen, 
sondern behauptet nur m der beruhmten Anmerkung i, dass er es getan zu haben glaube. 
‘^Be’wiesen” oder mcht, der Gedanke der hont^ naturelle ist eins der Fundamente der 
Rousseauschen Schrift Herder erwahnt das Problem als solches mcht, doch enthalt S. 479 
nichts als den Versuch einer Beschreibimg des von Natur guten Menschen. 
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^^Tout est bien, sortant des mains de TAuteur des choses, tout d6genere 
entre les mains de Thomme.”^®^ 

Von den ^‘heroisdien Anfangen der Bildung Menscblichen Ge- 
scMechts’’ lenkt Herder anschliessend den Blick seines Lesers nach dem 
Orient, um dort den “Trummern der weltlichen Geschichte’’ nachzu- 
gehen.^®^ Diese Ausdrucksweise erweckt den Eindruck, als versuche er 
aus seinen theologischen, bzw. rationalistischen Spekulationen heraus- 
zukommen und den Uebergang zur Geschichte zu finden Soweit der 
erste Absatz, der dieser Stufe der Entwicklung gewidmet ist, in Betracht 
kommt, muss dieser Versuch allerdings als vollig mislungen gelten. Zwar 
behauptet Herder, sich in seinen Ausfuhrungen auf die '^Tradition 
unserer altesten Geschichte’^ zu verlassen, und ein Blick auf seine 
Schilderungen zeigt, dass er sich tatsachlich eng an die Bibel anschliesst 
und bei seinen Hirten und Patnarchen an Abraham, Jacob und Joseph 
denkt; aber zweifellos beruht dieser Anschluss an die Bibel ebenso sehr 
auf der zufalUgen Uebereinstimmung der Bibel mit Herders eigenen Ge- 
danken und Absichten als auf bewusster Anlehnung Was Herder schil- 
dert, ist zunachst nichts anderes als das Zeitalter der begmnenden Gesell- 
schaft, nach Rousseau wie nach Herder das glucklichste der Menschheit. 
Obgleich Rousseau im Anfang des zweiten Teiles der InigahlS die Grun- 
dung jeder Gesellschaft, auch der rudimentarsten, verflucht,^®® andert er 
seinen Standpunkt im Fortgange seiner Schrift vollig und sieht den 
Zwischenzustand des einfachen Wilden, der schon m emer Gesellschaft 
lebt, aber sich noch die schdnsten Eigenschaften des Naturzustandes 
bewahrt hat, als die goldene Zeit der Menschheit and®^ Das Gluck, das 
die Menschheit jetzt neu gewinnt, beschreibt er ausfuhrlich: 

L’habitude de vivre ensemble fit naitre les plus doux sentiments qui soient con- 
nus des hommes, Famour conjugal et Tamour patemel . Un voisinage per- 
manent ne peut manquer d^engendrer enfin quelque liaison entre diverses families 
De jeunes gens de difierens sexes habitent des cabanes voisines, ie commerce 
passager que demande la nature en amene bientot un autre non moins doux et 
plus permanent par la fr4quentation mutuelle . . , le chant et la danse, vrais 
enfans de Tamour et du loisir, devinrent Famusement ou plutbt Foccupation des 
hommes et des femmes oisifs et attroupes . , . 

Stellen wir einige von Herders Kernsatzen neben diese Beschreibung 
Rousseaus, so ergibt sich mit volliger Deutlichkeit, wo die wichtigste 
Quelle fur Herders Schilderung des Orients zu finden ist: 

Das Hirtenleben im schdnsten Klima der Welt, wo die freiwillige Natur den 
einfachsten Bedurfnissen so zuvor oder zu Hulfe kommt, die ruhige und zugleich 

isi (Euwes, II, 3 v, 480 (Euwes, i, 105 Ihd , 110. 

iss Ihd , 108, 109. 
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wandernde Lebensart der vaterlichen Patriarchenhutte, . . der damalige Krels 
MenscWicher Bedurfnisse, Bescbaftigungen und Vergnugen . . Gott? vveich em 
Zustand zu Bildung der Natur m den einfachsten, nothwendigsten, angenehmsteii 
Neigungen*^^® 

Die Zeit der Patnarchen gilt ihm als ‘‘das goldene Zeitalter der Kind- 
lichen Menschheit,” und gerade dieser Ausdruck zeigt deutlich, dass 
Herder wieder m den Bahnen der Entwicklungstheorie gelandet ist. 
Seme Methode ist genau genommen weder theologisch, noch historisch, 
sondern schliesst sich in diesem Teil des Werkes an Rousseau an, dessen 
bestechendes Schema Herder wieder aufgenommen hat 

Erne Philosophic der Geschichte hatte Herder versprochen, aber bisher 
hatte er nur Philosophic und kerne Geschichte geliefert Erst der folgende 
Absatz soil die wirkliche Verbindung mit der Geschichte bringen, indem 
sich Herder bemuht, seine Theorie uber die gluckliche Kmdheit der 
Menschheit im Orient durch historische Daten aus der wirklichen Ent- 
wicklung jener Volker nachzuweisen Abweichend von Rousseau versucht 
er also doch, sich auf die Zeugnisse der Geschichte zu verlassen, muss 
allerdings dabei die Erfahrung machen, dass sie, ganz wie Rousseau be- 
hauptet hatte, ungewiss, wenn nicht sogar direkt storend sind Die 
Verlegung der goldenen Zeit nach dem Orient bringt ihn mit emer der 
Lieblingsvorstellungen seiner Zeit in Konflikt Seit dem Ende des 17. 
Jahrhunderts hatte sich ein lebhaftes Interesse am Orient entwickelt, 
das im 18 Jahrhundert standig zunahm, die Marchen aus Tausend und 
etner Nacht waren zum ersten Mai ins Franzosische ubertragen worden/®^ 
die Zend-Avesta war gerade kurz vor der Abfassung von Herders Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie durch Anquetils Uebersetzung zuganglich ge- 
worden,^®® Reisebeschreibungen erschienen m grosser Zahl, und auch die 
Philosophic hatte sich des Orients bemachtigt, aber in emer Art, die 
Herders Theorien strikt zuwiderlief. “Le Despotime Oriental” war eine 
Art Schlagwort geworden und sozusagen ein Lehrbeispiel fur die denkbar 
schlechteste Regierungsform. Ricaut^s Etat de VEmptre Ottoman, Herbe- 
lots Bibhothhque Oriental und Chardms Yoyage en Perse batten den 
Grundstein zu dieser Aiiffassung gelegt, Montesquieu, im Esprit des Lois, 
bezieht sich fast stets auf den Orient, wenn er die Auswiichse des Despo- 
tismus illustrieren will,^®® Voltaire hatte hauptsachlich aus seiner antire- 
ligiosen Einstellung heraus das judische Volk in das denkbar schlechteste 
Licht zu stellen gesucht,^^® Helvetius hatte ein vernichtendes Bild der 

V, 480, 481 1 A GaUand, Les Mille ef une nuits (Pans, 1704-17) 

Anquetil-Duperron, Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre (Pans, 1771) 

Esprit des Lots, n, 5, v, 14 

TraiU de la Tolixance, CEwnes, xxv, 77 ff ; Phtlosophie de VMistoire, (Euvres xi, 110 ff. 
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sozialen und politischen Zustande des Orients entworfen^®^ und Boulanger 
hatte im Jahrzehnt vor dem Erscheinen von Herders Geschiditsphi- 
losophie alle diese Auffassungen in seinem grossen Werke Recherches sur 
rOngtfie du DespoHsme Oriental zusammengefasst und dabei ebenfalls em 
erschreckendes Bild orientalischer Verhaltnisse entworfen 202 Boulanger 
hatte dabei besonders darauf hingewiesen, dass dieser Despotismus nicht 
von heute oder gestern stamme, sondern auf erne lange Geschichte zu- 
ruckblicke Herder war mit semen Anschauungen wohl vertraut, schon 
in seiner Jugend hatte er sich mit Boulangers eigenartigen Theonen 
ausemanderzusetzen gesucht,^®^ und gerade diese vollige Einstimmigkeit 
aller Autoren musste es fur ihn umso schwienger machen, gegen sie alle 
Stellung zu nehmen Wenn er dabei an sem Publikum die Mahnung 
richtet, sich 'Von dem Worte des Fachphilosophen nicht irren’^^os 
lassen, so klingt das wenig uberzeugend, denn wenn er auch nur veracht- 
lich Fachphilosoph — ‘naturlich mit der Betonung auf Philosoph — sagt, so 
musste es doch eigentlich Fachmann heissen Nur ein Schriftsteller hatte 
es gewagt, vor Herder ahnliche Gedanken zum Ausdruck zu bringen, 
Isaak Iselin, der den morgenlandischen Despotismus "m seiner ersten 
Anlage^^ als "erne vaterliche, und . . hirtenmassige Regierungsform’^ 
bezeichnet hatte Aber auch Iselms Kenntnis des Orients "in seiner 
ersten Anlage’’ stammt nicht aus Forschungen, sondern er schildert den 
Orient einfach so, wie er ihn zur Aufrechterhaltung der Kontmuitat seines 
Entwicklungsgedankens braucht. Ausserdem hatte Herder bestimmt 
kem Recht, sich gerade auf Iselin zu beziehen, denn wenn es auch un- 
zweifelhaft 1st, dass dessen Geschichte der Menschheit zuf Herders Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie von erheblichem Einfluss gewesen ist,^°^ so hatte sich 
doch Herder bewusst gegen den Schweizer gestellt und ihn zusammen mit 
den Aufklarungshistorikern Hume und Robertson "und was dem nach- 
hinkt und nachlallet’^ abgelehnt Und war Iselin bei semen gewagten 

2 °^ De I’Espnt, 3® discours, chap xvn bis xxi, (Euvres (Londres, 1791), 178 ff , mit aus 
fuhrlicher Darlegung der 4 ublen Folgen des Despotismus 
202 Anonym veroffentlicht im Jahre 1761 

Recherches, S 2 Von den Fursten wird dort gesagt ‘‘qu’ils ont toujours 6t6 regard6s 
comme des Dieux visibles, devant qui le reste de la terre an6antie devoit se prosterner en 
silence ’’ 

Vgl Herders Zur Geschchie der Wissensckaften aus Boulanger, xxxii, 153 ff 
Die Warnung vor dem Fachphilosophen bezieht sich nach einer Anmerkung auf 
“Montesquieu’s Schaaren Nachfolger,” v, 482 

Geschchte der Menschheit, ii, 101 Vgl jedoch Iselms abfallige Aesserungen uber den 
historisch verburgten Despotismus des Orients auf S 7^ 

2 ®^ XJeber das Verhaltnis von Herders Geschichtsphilosophte und Iselms Geschichte der 
Menschheit haben R Fester {Rousseau u d dt Gesck Phil , S 57) und A Regii {Iselms 
Geschichte der Menschheit, erne Vorarheit zu Herders ^^Ideen,'^ S 75) ausfuhrlich gehandelt 
20® V, 530 Anmerkung. 
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Behauptungen immerhin noch mit einer gewissen Vorsicht und Zumck- 
haitung verfahren, so belehrt uns Herder, dass im Orient ideale Verhalt- 
nisse bestanden batten, ohne auch nur den Versucb zu machen, diese 
Behauptung durch Tatsachen zu beweisen Rousseau batte von vornbe- 
rem die voilige Unverembarkeit zwiscben seiner Entwicklungsiebre und 
der Gescbicbte eingeseben und deswegen die Gescbicbte konsequent aus- 
geschieden, Herder scbiiesst dagegen einen vom bistonscb-wissenschaft- 
licben Standpunkt bedenklicben Kompromiss . Er biegt die Gescbicbte 
so zurecbt, wie er sie zur Stutzung seines Entwicklungsgedankens 
braucbt, gebt also durcbaus nicbt anders vor als Iselin, dessen Pbilo- 
sopbie er bekampft. Nicbt ohne Grund hat man Herder vorgeworfen, 
dass er mit ^Thantasiefarben’’ male^®® und Posadzy durfte in mancber 
Beziehung Recht haben, wenn er sagt. ^'Er (Herder) glaubt stets an der 
historiscben Tatsachlichkeit sich zu orientieren und lebt nur in einer 
kunstlicb konstruierten Ideenwelt darf solcbe Bebaugtungen ge- 

wiss nicbt auf das Werk als Ganzes ausdebnen, aber an dieser Stelle wie 
an mancber anderen sind sie unzweifelbaft gerecbtfertigt Und gerade bei 
solchen Ausfubrungen zeigt sicb, wie sebr Herder im Geiste Rousseaus 
arbeitet, denn wer anders batte ihm diese Geringscbatzung der Tatsachen 
gelehrt^ Obwohi Herder in alien ihm zuganglicben Quellen das genaue 
Gegenteil fand, siebt er ^dm Zelte des Patriarcben allein Anseben, Vor- 
bild und Autoritat,” sodass der Despotismus unter Herders Handen zur 
“Vaterautoritat, Haus und Hutte zu regieren^^ wird^^^ Modern For- 
schung hat in der Tat verschiedene Vermutungen Herders uber den Ori- 
ent bestatigt, insbesondere den patriarcbaliscben Aufbau der Gesell- 
schaft bei den arabischen Nomaden,^!^ aber das andert nicbts an der 
Tatsacbe, dass Herder nicbt auf Grund ibm zuganglicber wissenscbaft- 
licber Erkenntnis, sondern im deutlicben Gegensatz dazu zu seiner Auf- 
fassung gelangt ist. Niemand ist sicb daruber klarer als Herder selbst: 
Dass die Verhaltnisse des Orients, soweit bistoriscb verburgte Nacb- 
ricbten vorliegen, seinem Ideal nicbt entsprecben, gibt er zu, aber, so 
fahrt er fort, 

alle das spater dabmgestellt, und zugegeben. Anfangs unter der milden Vater- 
regierung war nicbt eben der Morgenlander mit semem zarten Kindesinne der 
giuckbcbste und folgsamste Lehrbng? Alles ward als Muttermilcb und vater- 
licber Wein gekostetF^ 

Herders Methode wird durch diesen Satz deutlicb: statt sicb auf Tat- 
sacben zu stutzen, bat er wieder nur Fiktionen herangezogen. Aus dem 

2°^ Fnedncb Meinecke, Entstehung des Eistorismus, n, 434 

Ludwig Posadzy, Der entwtcklmgsgeschicMhche Gedanke bei Eerier (Posen, 1906), S 
57 211 Yj 482 f. 212 ^ X Olmstead, Eutory of PdesUne and Syria^ S. 39. 

21S 4g4, 
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Fehlen von Nachnchten uber jene prahistorische Zeit leitet er das Reclit 
ab, die Zustande des Orients so darzustellen, wie sie seinem System am 
besten entsprechen, und so wird es Herders eigenen Ausfuhrungen schlies- 
slich klar, dass er auch bei der Ausmalung der Kindheit der Menschbeit 
nicht mit geschichtlichen Tatsachen, sondern ausschliesslich mit sub- 
jektiven Ideen gearbeitet hat 

Rousseau war bei seiner Entwicklungstheone von der Vorstellung 
eines doppelten Sundenfalles ausgegangen. der erste bewirkt den Ueber- 
gang vom Naturzustand zu dem der primitivsten Gesellschaft, in der 
Rousseau die Unabhangigkeit der Menschen voneinander als die Garan- 
tie ihres Glucks und ihrer Freiheit angesehen hatte Der zweite Sunden- 
fall bewirkt den Uebergang zum wirklichen gesellschaftlichen Leben, 
das als die Ursache aller Uebel erscheint: 

. . . des rinstant qu’un homme eut besom du secours d’un autre, des qu’on 
s’apercut qu’il etoit utile a un seul d’avoir des provisions pour deux, Fegalite 
disparut, la propriete s^introduisit, le travail devint necessaire, et les vastes 
for^ts se changerent en des campagnes riantes qu’il fallut arroser de la sueur des 
hommes, et dans lesquelles on vit bient6t Tesclavage et la misere germer et 
croitre avec les moissons 

Herder teilt Rousseaus Pessimismus nicht vollig, doch gibt auch er zu, 
dass auf der nachsten Stufe der Entwicklung, dem Knabenalter, wie er 
es nennt, der ^“^Himmlische Anstrich'^ der Kindheit des Menschenge- 
schlechtes verloren gegangen ist Aegypten ist das Land, in dem sich 
das Knabenalter entfaltet. Ackerbau loste das Hirtenleben ab, die In- 
dustrie kam auf und damit nahm das Leben ernstere Formen an Auch 
dies ist wieder ein Anklang an Rousseau, der in der Einfuhrung des Acker- 
bans und der Metailbearbeitung den Hauptunterschied zwischen der 
glucklichen Kindheit und dem fortgeschrittenen Kulturzeitalter gesehen 
hatte 217 Aegypten entstanden nach Herder Gesetze, die nicht mehr 
^Vaterliche Orakelspruche der Gottheit,” sondern “politische Regeln 
der Sicherheit’^ waren. Wahrend der Morgenlander als '^em freies Thier 
des Feldes’’ gelebt und gewebt hatte, entwickelt sich jetzt stadtische 
Kultur und politische Organisation.^!® Aber auch hier verwickelt sich 
Herder m Widerspruche, diesmal allerdings nicht so sehr mit den Tat- 
sachen, als mit seinem eigenen Entwicklungsgedanken. Es ist erne hoff- 

Meinecke {E%stonsmus, n, 418) mochte gerade m Herders Bekandlung des Orients 
einen Gegensatz zur Aufklarung erblicken, indem hier “ibre starren Begnffe . . . unter der 
warmen Sonne emer menscMicli liebenden nnd damm verstehenden EmpjSndung’^ zu 
schmelzen beginnen. Es sei im Gegensatz dazu nochmals betont, dass Herder nur die 
ubliche Phraseologie der Entwicklungstheone verwendet und nur willkurlich diese Vorstel- 
lungen im Orient lokalisiert. (Euvres i, 110. 433 ^ 

^17 (Euvres i, 110. v, 489. 
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nungslose Aufgabe, die Jugendlichkeit der agyptischen Kultur zu be- 
weisen, und docli musste das geschehen, wenn Aegypten das Knaben- 
alter der Menschbeit darstellen soil. Aber gerade Aegypten war dazu so 
ungeeignet wie nur moglich: die Tradition spieite tier erne sonst im Al- 
tertum unbekannte, ja ungeahnte Rolle,das Land besass seit undenklicben 
Zeiten einen hoch entwickeiten politischen und religiosen Apparat, eine 
streng organisierte Bureaukratie und Hierarchies^® — und dies alles als 
Knabenalter der Menschheit hinzustellen, scheint allerdings ein mehr als 
gewagter Schluss, der nicht mit der Behauptung gerechtfertigt wird, dass 
man ‘Von Europa her die verzogenste Fratze’^ sahe Doch findet Her- 
der auch in diesem Dilemma einen Weg, die Notwendigkeit von Religion, 
Furcht, Autoritat und Despotismus zu begrunden: sie waren das “Ve- 
hikulum der Bildung,’' denn “ . . . mit dem Knaben von 7 Jahren last 
sich nicht, wie mit dem Greis und Mann vernunfteln ’’ Herder schemt es 
nicht zu bemerken, dass diese Art der Beweisfuhrung mit seinem Grund- 
prinzip, der Analogic zur Entwicklung des Menschen, in diametralem 
Gegensatz steht und stattsdessen auf der Analogic zur Erziehung beruht. 
Sollten sich nach dem ursprunglichen Plan die politischen, sozialen und 
kulturellen Einrichtungen der Menschen mit ihrem langsamen Heran- 
reifen von selbst entwickeln, so muss an dieser Stelle die Vorsehung ein- 
greifen, um die Menschen mit den zu ihrer weiteren Bildung notwendigen 
Einrichtungen zu versehen. Wenn aber die Vorsehung das Schicksal der 
Menschen leitet, dann bedarf es kemer Geschichtsphilosophie, dann ist 
die Analogic mit den Lebensaltern ubeflussig, und an die Stelle derartiger 
Ueberlegungen muss die Frage nach den hoheren Absichten Gottes treten. 
In dieser Aenderung des ursprunglichen Schemas liegt an sich eine Ab- 
weichung von Rousseau, obwohl auch dieser zuweilen, wie bei der Sprach- 
entstehung, seine Zuflucht zur Vorsehung nahm; doch kommt diesem 
Umstand kerne weitere Bedeutung zu, da es sich hier nur um ein Gebot 
der Verlegenheit handelt: Unfahig, die agyptische Kultur seiner Ent- 
wicklung folgerichtig emzupassen, geht Herder temporar zu dem Erzie- 
hungsgedanken uber, um mit dieser nicht leicht erkennbaren Inkonse- 
quenz das Schema seiner Entwicklung ausserlich zu retten.^^^ Im Gegensatz 

Vgl James Baikie, A Etstory of Egypt (New York, 1929), S 186 2. 

220 V, 490 Derartige Anschauimgen finden sich z B bei Goguet {De VOngme des 

des Arts et des Sciences et de leur Frogres chez Us anciens Feuples, i, 336 f ), der auf die 
Unehriichkeit und Unsitthchkeit der altagyptischen Kultur hinweist Im aiigemeinen 
scheint man jedoch von Aeg 3 T)ten milder gedacht zu haben, vgl Voltaire, Philosophw de 
PHistotre, (Euwes^ xi, 59 ff.; F^nelon, Tdemaque, 2 Buch, etc 

221 Posadzy {op ciL, S 38) weist auf die Verquickung von gottlicher Lenkung mit dem 
Entwicklungsgedanken Mn Solche Verquickungen kommen zuweilen auch in der Schilde- 
rung des Orients vor, vgl v, 482. 
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2 ur Schilderung des Orients darf man aber bei der Schilderung Aegyptens 
Herder keine Verfalsckung der Tatsachen vorwerfen, er verfalscht seme 
Entwicklungsidee, lasst aber der Geschichte als solcher voile Gerechtig- 
keit wiederfahren. 

Phonizien, die nachste Stufe der Entwicklung, ist der reme Handels- 
staat, durcb den die Beziehungen der Volker untereinander zur Aus- 
bildung gelangen Zum ersten Mai fallen hier Worte, die schon auf einen 
Abstieg der Entwicklung hindeuten: ‘^Bequemlichkeit, Ueppigkeit und 
Pracht/^^^2 Aber das sind bisher nur Vorzeichen eines zukunftigen, erst 
sehr viel spater einsetzenden Verfalls, denn von Phonizien findet der 
direkte Uebergang zum Junglingsalter der Menschheit statt, zu Grie- 
chenland Obwohl Herder Griechenland stark idealisiert, so halt er sich 
damit an die zu seines Zeit allgemein anerkannten Anschauungen, ist 
sogar in mancher Beziehung kritischer als die Kenner des Altertums, 
sodass er vom damaligen Standpunkt durchaus historisch vorgeht, wenn 
er schliesslich ausruft: ^^Griechenland! Urbild und Vorbild aller Schone, 
Grazie und Einfalt! Jugenbluthe des Menschlichen Geschlechts — o hatte 
sie ewig dauren konnen P’223 Wieder weicht Herder hier vom Schema 
Rousseaus ab, indem er gewissermassen ein zweites age d^or annimmt. 
Diese Abweichung von Rousseau ergab sich mit Notwengidkeit aus Her- 
ders aesthetischen Neigungen. Das eigentliche Urzeitalter war gut und 
glucklich, d h es war em goldenes Zeitalter vom sozialen und moralischen 
Gesichtspunkt aus Griechenland, und insbesondere Athen, an das 
Herder vor allem denkt, hatte in der Perikleischen Zeit sicherlich nicht 
diese Eigenschaften eines goldenen Zeitalters dieser Art, nur bei asthe- 
tischer Bewertung erscheint es als eine der glanzendesten Perioden der 
Geschichte und kann Anspruch auf den Xitel eines goldenen Zeitalters 
erheben.224 Fur Rousseau kam dieser asthetische Gesichtspunkt nicht in 
Betracht, sodass er eher dazu neigt, das kunstlerisch unproduktive 
Sparta auf Kosten Athens hervorzuheben,225 wahrend Herder gerade 
Athen im verklarten Licht sieht. Griechenland gilt Herder als ^‘die 
Bluthe einer neuen schonen Natur,” als deren Symbol sich ihm ein “edler 
Junglmg mit gesalbten Gliedern, Liebling aller Grazien, und Liebhaber 
aller Musen, Sieger in Olympia und all “anderm Spiele, Geist und Kdrper 
zusammen nur Eine bluhende Blume” seinem verzuckten Auge dar- 
steilt.226 Zwar zollt er auch den politischen Einnchtungen Athens zuweilen 

222 V, 493 223 V, 498 

22* Die Bedeutung Griechenlands als asthetiscker Idealzeit untersucht Erich Aron aus- 
fuhrlich, vgl !>%& deutsche Entwicklung des Griechentums dutch Winckelmann und Herder 
(Heidelberg, 1929), S 79 fit 

226 Diese Tendenz zeigt sich vor allem im Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts; vgl (Euvres, 
I, 7. 228 495, 
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Lob, jedoch nur, um gleich darauf wieder auf asthetiscbe Betrachtungen 
zumckzukommen 

Von Griechenland gebt Herder auf Rom uber, das er ais das Mannes- 
alter der Menschheit auSasst. Eine konsequente Weiterfuhrung der 
vegetativen Entwickiungsidee wurde es notwendig gemacht haben, an- 
schliessend den Verfall der Menschheit zu zeigen. Tatsachlich fand em 
Verfall statt, aber aus den Rumen erhob sich neues Leben und dieses 
neue Leben liess sich nicht in der geplanten Weise m Herders Plan em- 
fugen. Rousseau hatte sem Schema nur auf emzelne Nationen angewen- 
det und hatte daher an dieser Stelle keine Schwierigkeiten gef unden; 
sollte jedoch die gesamte Geschichte des Menschengeschiechts m dieses 
Entwicklungsschema gepresst werden, so hatte sie mil dem Greisenalter 
zum Abschluss kommen mussen. Die romische Spatzeit wird auch noch 
ganz in diesem Sinne geschildert: 

AUes war erschopft, entnervt, zerruttet* von Menschen verlassen, von entnervten 
Menschen bewohnt, in Ueppigkeit, Lastem, Unordnungen, Freiheit und wildem 
Knegesstolz untersinkend Die schonen Romischen Gesetze und Kanntnisse 
konnten nicht Krafte ersetzen, die verschwunden waren, Nerven wiederherstel- 
ien, die keinen Lebensgeist fuhlten, Tnebfedern regen, die da lagen — also Todl 
ein abgematteter, im Blute hgender Leichnam . . . 

Aber der auf dieses Zitat folgende Satz: ^^da ward in Norden neuer 
Mensch gebohren/^ zeigt, dass die universalhistorische Erfassung der 
Entwicklung sich nur auf einen Teil, das Altertum, beschrankt.^^® Die 
christliche Aera hat an dem den Lebensaltern analog gestalteten Ent- 
wicklungsprozess keinen Anteil, ja, die Analogic hat hier uberhaupt 
keinen Raum mehr. Ab und zu taucht zwar ein anderes Bild auf, das des 
aufstrebenden Baumes, aber es ist, wie gesagt, nur Bild, nicht dominie- 
rendes Schema. Umeskurz zu machen* Im zweiten Teil der Geschichts- 
phtlosophte ist der Zusammenhang mit Rousseau erheblich gelockert, da 
sich dessen Methode auf die christliche Aera nicht anwenden lasst. His- 
tonsche Erorterungen treten in den Vordergrund, und nur noch gelegent- 
lich finden wir Gedanken, die an Rousseau erinnem wie z B. die Schilde- 
rung der Einfachheit und Starke Germaniens, das dem in Ueppigkeit und 
Wohlleben verfallenden Rom gegenuber gestellt wird, — ein deutlicher 
Anklang an Tacitus und wohl auch an Rousseau.^®® Solchen vereinzelten 
Anklangen kommt jedoch nur germge Bedeutung zu, wesentlich ist al- 
lein Herders schon haufig beobachtete Uebereinstimmung mit Rousseau 

227 V, 495 f . 228 V, 514 f. 

22® Stadeimann macht darauf aufmerksam, dass die Zweiteiluug der Geschichte in Alter- 
turn und Neuzeit ungleich wichtiger ist als die Scheidung nach Lebensaltern; vgL Der 
hstonsche S%nn (Halle, 1928), S 87. 

23® V, 514 Tacitus wird dort ausdrucMich erwahnt. 
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in der standigen Polemik gegen die modern Zeit in diesem Werk, das 
nach Herders eigenen Worten ‘Teuer und gluhende Kohle auf die Scha~ 
del unseres Jahrhunderts’^ enthalt Gerade wie die Inigahte und der 
Discours sur les Sciences et les Ar^s^^^ so ist auch der zweite Teil der Her- 
derschen Schrift im Grunde nichts als eine grosse Anklage der Gegen- 
wart, mit der die standige ‘‘Rettung^^ anderer Zeiten Hand m Hand geht. 
Hatte der erste Abschnitt den Orient und Aegypten gerettet, Griechen- 
iand verherrlicht und Rom gepriesen, so bringt der zweite die Rettung 
des Mittelalters, wahrend Herder uber seine eigene Zeit kein gutes Wort 
finden kann Er ist sich dieser feindlichen Haltung durchaus bewusst und 
verteidigt sich gegen den Vorwurf, dass er ^‘immer die Feme lobe und 
uber die Gegenwart klage” mit der Behauptung, dass ihm die Vorzuge 
seiner Zeit durchaus klar seien Dass es ein grosses Jahrhundert der Er- 
leuchtung sei, verkennt er keineswegs, genausowenig, wie Rousseau im 
Contrat Social geleugnet hatte, dass die Zeit der Gesellschaft der Urzeit 
vieles voraus habe, aber selbst Herders ojffenbar ehrlich gemeinte Ver- 
suche, die guten Eigenschaften seines Jahrhunderts darzulegen, enden 
doch nur in umso heftigeren Anklagen, aus denen sich schliesslich ein ra- 
tional kaum fassbarer Glaube an eine grossere Zukunft herausschalt.^^® 
Diese grosse Zukunft war auch der Traum und die Hoffnung des Ver- 
fassers der InegahU gewesen, der seine flammende Beredsamkeit nicht 
nur darum entwickelt hatte, um die Unabwendbarkeit ernes gewissen 
Unterganges darzulegen, sondern um zur Einkehr zu mahnen und so den 
drohenden Verfall aufzuhalten. Trotz seines uberwiegenden Interesses an 
der Vergangenheit als solcher hegt Herder zweifellos ahnliche Gedanken 
und in dieser Beziehung bleiben sich die beiden Kulturphilosophen einig 
Es sei an dieser Stelle nochmals die Frage nach dem Charakter dieser 
Uebereinstimmung aufgeworfen. Zufallig ist sie bestimmt nicht, aber ist 
sie, wie Haym es nannte, blosser ‘‘genius epidemicus der Zeit, oder ist 
sie mehr als das, ist sie mehr oder weniger bewusste und gewollte Anleh- 
nung? Rousseau wird in der ganzen Schrift nur ein einziges Mai direkt 
erwahnt, dort allerdings im Tone des Lobes und der Sympathie, als em 
Gegenbild zu dem heftig angegriffenen Voltaire, aber aus dieser Er- 
wahnung lassen sich keine Schliisse ziehen. Bedeutsamer ist eine andere 
Stelle, in der Rousseau durch Auslassung erwahnt wird, wenn dieses Para- 
doxon zulassig ist. Am Ende des ersten Abschnittes beklagt sich Plerder 
uber die historischen Zweifler in Frankreich, die in der Weltgeschichte 
nur ein ewiges Auf und Ab, ein “Weben und Aufreissen, ewige Revolu- 

Brief an Hartknock, Von und an Herder, n, 43. 

Fester (op cU , S 55) ftilirt ebenfalls aus, dass sich Herders Schrift mit Rousseaus 
erstem Disburse in ihrer polermschen Tendenz beruhre 233 545 

*34 (Euvres, in, 315 «« v, 580. S 753. *37 533 
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tion” sehen, jedocli “keinen Plan, keinen Fortgang^^ darin wahrzuneli- 
men glauben. In einer Anmerkung zu dieser Stelle nennt Herder Mon- 
taigne als Urheber dieser Anschauung und erwaht dann ^^Voltaire, 
Hume, selbst die Diderots Rousseau hatte auf Grund semes Kultur- 
pessimismus und seiner Kreislauftbeone in diesem Zusammenhang leicbt 
Erwahnung finden konnen, die Tatsacbe, dass Herder ihn nicht nennt, 
durfte als Beweis dafur angesehen werden, dass er sich einer gewissen 
Ueberemstimmung mit Rousseau bewusst ist Aber bewusste Ueberein- 
stimmung darf nicbt mit bewusster Anlebnung verwecbselt werden, und 
als Beweis fur die letztere konnte somit nur wieder auf den Brief ver- 
wiesen werden, in dem Herder sechs Jahre zuvor die Grundgedanken der 
Aeltesten Urhunde Hamann zuerst mitgeteiit batte ^39 Zwar beziebt sich 
dieser Brief nur auf Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde^ aber da sich Her- 
ders erneute Zuwendung zu dem Entwicklungsgedanken, wie er dann 
auch in der Geschichts philosophic von 74zum Ausdruck kommt, aus semem 
Studium der Genesis ergeben hatte, so durfen die Vorarbeiten zur Aeltes- 
ten Urkunde auch als Vorarbeiten zur Geschichtsphilosophie auf gef asst 
werden, und das berechtigt zu der Annahme, dass das Schema Rous- 
seaus bei der Konzeption der Geschichtsphilosophie von entscheidender 
Bedeutung gewesen ist Die Ausgestaltung der Aeltesten Urhunde und der 
Geschichtsphilosophie erstreckte sich aber uber mehrere Jahre, Jahre, m 
denen sich Herders Ideen entscheidend wandelten, und dieser Wandel 
war gerade in Bezug auf die Geschichtsphilosophie von grosster Bedeutung. 
So deutlich sich daher das Rousseausche Entwicklungsschema in ihr, 
Oder wenigstens in ihrem ersten Teil abzeichnet, so stark die polemische 
Grundhaltung an den ewig unzufriedenen Jean-Jacques ermnert, so darf 
man sich doch nicht daruber tauschen, dass Herders Werk so grundsatz- 
lich verschieden von allem ist, was Rousseau je geschaffen oder geplant 
hat, dass man von emem eigentlichen Einfluss Rousseaus im Jahre 1774 
kaum noch reden kann, sondern nur noch von Anregungen Die Frag- 
mente waren seinerzeit unmittelbar aus der Schwarmerei fur Rousseau 
heraus entstanden, sie zeigen den Geist des Genfers auf Schritt und Tritt, 
ohne Zufugang wirklich bedeutsamer Zuge, wahrend in der Geschichts- 
philosophic von 74 die selbststandigen Zutaten Herders derartig uberhand 
genommen haben, dass die Beziehung zu Rousseau von entscheidender 
Bedeutung nur noch in der Entstehungsgeschichte des Werkes, nicht in 
dem Werke selbst ist. Denn wenn sich auch das Schema Rousseaus darin 
deutlich abzeichnet, so ist es doch mit neuen Inhalten erfullt, und diese 
neuen Inhalte sind wichtiger als das aite Schema. Um der Bedeutung 
Rousseaus die richtige Proportion zu geben, bedarf es emer Erwahnung 
der Elemente der Geschichtsphilosophie, die uber ihn hinausfuhren. Da es 
238 V, 512 339 S. 0 S 785, 
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aber gerade diese Elemente gewesen sind, die stets das grosste Interesse 
hervorgerufen haben, und zahlreiche Behandlungen vorliegen,^^® so ist an 
dieser Stelle erne kurze Zusammenfassung hmreichend. 

Man hat Rousseau die Verneinung des Wertes der Geschichte ge- 
nannt,^^^ und die Richtigkeit dieser Behauptung zeigt sich deutlich 
darin, dass er die Entwicklung der Welt nicht nur in einigen schematisch 
skizzierten Aitern zu erfassen sucht, sondern daruberhinaus auf die Her- 
stellung emer greifbaren Verbindung zwischen diesen Aitern verzichtet. 
Die Entwicklung vollzieht sich bei ihm ausschliesslich in abstrakten Be- 
griffen: auf die Entstehung folgt die Blute, auf diese die Reife, auf diese 
der VerfalL Obgleich Herder sich im wesentlichen an dieses Schema halt, 
so weicht er doch gerade in diesem Punkte da von ab: er bemuht sich 
darum, die tatsachliche Entwicklung, d h. die Uebergange zwischen den 
verschiedenen Aitern, darzulegen, mdem er die Ursachen andeutet, die 
das Ende des einen und die Entstehung des nachsten Zustandes zur Folge 
haben. Herder ist darin nicht ganz konsequent und stellt haufig, beson- 
ders am Anfang des Werkes schablonenmassig einen Zustand an den ande- 
ren, gerade wie es vor ihm Iselin in seiner Geschichte der Menschheit getan 
hatte,^^^ doch kommt dafur an anderer Stelle der Gedanke historischer 
Kausalitat umso deutlicher zum Ausdruck Es ist ihm klar, dass eine Re- 
gierungsform wie die der griechischen Republik nicht plotzlich vom Him- 
mel fallen konnte, sondern erne langsame Entwicklung uber Despotismus, 
Landzunfte und Aristokratie voraussetzt.^^ Ausdrucklich weist er darauf 
bin, dass Griechenland bei aller Originalitat nur ein Produkt der ubrigen 
Volker ist. Gewiss, ^^nichts Orientalisches, Phonizisches und Aegyptisches 
behielt seine Art mehr, es war Griechisch,’’ aber auch als solches bleibt es 
ein Ergebnis der Wirksamkeit fruherer Zeiten und Volker Die mensch- 
liche Natur muss ^^alles lernen, durch Fortgange gebildet werden, im all- 
mahlichen Kampf immer weiter schreiten.” ‘^Man bildet nichts aus, als 
wozu Zeit, Klima, Bedurfniss, Welt, Schicksal, Anlass gibt.”^^® Stadelmann 


Auf zwei Schrif ten sei hier besonders hingewiesen Meineckes Ausfuhrungen im Histo- 
rismus (ii, 416 ff ) und Stadelmann, Herder und der kistorische Smn 

Ernst Troeltscb, Der Htstorismus und setne ProUeme (Tubingen, 1922, S. 18) 

^ Soweit das Verhaltnis der Herderschen Geschicbtsphilosopbie zu der Iselins in 
Betracbt kommt, so bat gerade Regli dieses Problem besonders ausfuliilicb behandelt In 
der Einfugung des Gedankens der gescbicbtlichen Kausalitat in die scbon von Iselin ange- 
wandte Entwicklungsidee findet er Herders bedeutsamste Eigenheit, vgl op at S. 76 ff 
Fur Iselin gab es nur Emzelpbanomene ohne inneren Zusammenhang, verbunden allein 
durcb religiose Metapbysik (S S3) Ob diese Metapbysik allerdmgs wirklich so religios war, 
scbemt mir zweifelbaft, denn wenn aucb Iselin em ganz anderes Ziel verf olgt als Rousseau, 
— er will gerade die Kontmuitat des Fortschritts erv^eisen — , befolgt er doch dieselbe Me- 
thode wie Rousseau, beide stehen in dieser Beziehung im Gegensatz zu Herder. 

2^3 V, 495 244 V, 499 246 505. 
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hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, wie verschwommen der Entwicklungs- 
begriiff bei Herder noch ist* er ist zuweilen teleologisch bedmgt, dann 
wieder rein kausal und gelegentlich auch schon deutlich organisch, ohne 
dass Herder das Verhaltnis dieser Begnffe zueinander klar gesteilt hatte 
Entscheidend bleibt jedenfaiis, dass Herder uber die rein metaphysische 
Verkettung der emzelnen Stadien hinausgekommen ist und damit den 
Rousseauschen Entwicklungsgedanken fur geschichtliche Zwecke frucht- 
bar gemacht hat. 

Die reaie Verknupfung der einzelnen Stadien iasst auch ihre Schematik 
in emem milderen Licht erschemen Die ersten Stufen dieses Prozesses 
bleiben trotz aller Versuche, sie historisch zu beleben, noch recht scha- 
bionenmassig, insbesondere das Zeitalter der Entstehung und das des Ori- 
ents smd, wie dargelegt, nichts als Abstraktionen, aber je weiter Herder 
vorruckt, umso mehr verliert sich diese Schematik, um m der christlichen 
Aera dann ganz zu verschwinden. Vom Standpunkte ernes strengen His- 
torismus ist die Anwendung von Begnffen wie Kindheit, Jungiingszeit 
etc. stets bedenklich, denn auf diese Weise zeigt man nicht, wie eine Zeit 
wirklich gewesen, sondern verdeutiicht nur, wie sie sich unserm Geiste 
darstellt. Aber gerade m dieser Beziehung smd wir heute milder gewor- 
den. Die Zeiten Rankes smd voruber und der Begriff geschichtlicher 
Wahrheit, wie er von diesem grossen Historiker vertreten wurde, ist 
erschuttert. Tatsachen als solche smd tot, um lebendig zu werden, mus- 
sen sie sinnvoll gemacht werden, und dieser Smn, der nicht eo ipso m 
ihnen vorhanden ist, muss vom betrachtenden Individuum hmeingelegt 
werden Nicht Nachahmung emer Wirklichkeit, die sich tatsachlich m 
Worten garmcht wiedergeben iasst, sondern formende Sinngebung ist Ge- 
schichte Historische Wahrheit ist nichts Statisches, sondern “mtellek- 
tuelle Aktivitat,^’ ist em vor allem subjektiv geistiger Prozess, wie die 
moderne Geschichtsphilosophie lehrt.^^^ Rousseaus Schema, das mit der 
Geschichte keinerlei Verbindung hatte, war in dieser Beziehung vollig 
unfruchtbar. Iselm hatte zwar schon den Versuch gemacht, em derartiges 
Schema mit der Geschichte zu verbinden, aber er war dabei rein scha- 
blonenmassig vorgegangen und hatte die Geschichte als emjmeistens recht 
widerspenstiges Beweismittel fur seine Theorien angesehen. Indem Her- 
der diese Schematik wenigstens teilweise uberwmdet, beginnt sem Werk 
Formen anzunehmen, deren philosophische Berechligung erst in moder- 
ner Zeit erwiesen worden ist Zwar geht es auch Herder zunachst darum, 
die Uebereinstimmung in der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts mit 
der des einzelnen Menschen nachzuweisen, aber im Verlaufe seiner Aus- 
fuhrungen tritt diese ursprungliche Absicht mehr und mehr zuruck, wah- 
^ Stadelmann, op at S. 69 

Georg Simniel Dte Probleme der GeschicMsphdosophiej S. 59. 
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rend der Geschichte als solcher ein immer starkerer Vorrang gewahrt wird, 
— hatte er dock schon bei der Schilderung Aegyptens seme Theorie zu- 
gunsten der geschichtlichen Tatsachen umgebogen, wenn nicht direkt 
durchbrochen. Damit treten die theoretischen Ausfuhrungen m cm ganz 
anderes Verhaltnis zu den historischen; Es handelt sich jetzt nicbt mehr 
um Behauptung und deren Beweis, sondern gerade um sinnvolie Ge- 
staltung historiscber Tatsachen nach Ideen. Und wenn dabei zuweilen 
auch die Ideen noch den Sieg uber die Tatsachen gewmnen, mdem die 
letzteren etwas zwangvoll zurecht gestutzt werden,^^® so wird doch die 
Grundtendenz deutlich sichtbar: ideenbeseelte Geschichte, nicht unge- 
schichtliche Ideen sind sem ZieL Auch hier hat Rousseau wieder Ge- 
danken angeregt, die ihm vollig fern standen, Gedanken, die sich direkt 
auf Hegel und weiterhin auf die oben erwahnte moderne Schule fort- 
pflanzen sollten. 

Er ergibt sich aus Herders eigenen Worten, dass diese Interpretation 
seines Werkes im modernen Smne seinen Gedanken entspricht. Am deut- 
lichsten zeigt sich das m der Bemerkung im Vorwort zu den Ideen ^ in 
dem er die Unterstellung zuruckweist, dasser mit den Begnffen ‘‘Kind- 
heit, Jugend, das mannliche und das hohe Alter’’ eine Heerstrasse fur die 
Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts habe aufzeigen wollen Aber 
auch in der Geschichtsphilosophie von 74 selber betont er, dass niemand 
“die Schwache des allgemeinen Charaktensirens” mehr fuhle als er.^^° Da 
sich dieser Satz innerhalb der Schilderung der Entwicklung der alten 
Welt befindet, die sich immerhm an Rousseaus Schema anlehnt, so wirkt 
er zunachst verbluffend, denn selbst bei allem Verstandnis fur Herders 
Eehler in seinen geschichtlichen Darlegungen wird man ihm den Vor- 
wurf ernes zu allgemeinen Charakterisierens kaum ersparen konnen. 
Aber Herder leugnet diese Tatsache im Grunde nicht, sondern verteidigt 
sem System unter Berufung auf die Notwendigkeit emer Veremfachung 
und Beschrankung der historischen Wirklichkeit Mit wenigen Kernsatzen 
zeigt er die vollige Unmoglichkeit einer alles umfassenden Charakterisie- 
rung. Der Charakter auch nur emer einzigen Nation hat erne solche Tiefe, 
dass er trotz haufigen Wahrnehmens und Anstaunens “doch so sehr das 
Wort fleucht.” “Das Weltmeer ganzer Volker, Zeiten und Lander” lasst 
sich nicht “in einen Blick, ein Gefuhl, ein Wort fassen,” und so bieibt 
dem Histonker nichts ubrig, als sich auf die wichtigsten Ziige zu be- 
schranken Jeder Mensch, jede Zeit ist bis zu einem gewissen Grade das 
Resultat aller vorhergehenden Menschen und Zeiten, aber darum durfen 
sie nicht als “Quintessenz aller Zeiten und Volker” betrachtet werden, 

Posadzy ipp cit , 56 ) hat dies etwas zu scharf formiiliert ^'Herder will die scheinbaren 
Wiilkurlichkeiteni der Geschichte m erne Gesetzmassigkeit auflosen, aber seme Prmzipien 
reichen dazu nicht aus 2 ^^ xn, 4 . 250 y, 501 251 502 
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sondern es gilt, die wesentlichen Merkmale herauszufinden In die 
Sprache der modernen Geschichtsphilosophie ubertragen wurde man das 
von Herder aufgestellte Prinzip ais “die Notwendigkeit der engeren Aus- 
iese” bezeichnen, “die nicht nur den Gegenstand aus dem Fluss der 
Dinge berausschneidet, sondern auch mnerbaib des Gegenstandes nur 
die wesentlichen oder charakteristischen Zuge, sozusagen das vinculum 
substantiate j betont.^’^®^ Gerade dieses vinculum suhstantiale ist es, das 
Herder mit Hilfe des Rousseauschen Schemas herauszuarbeiten hofft, 
und deshalb macht er sich ruhig “auf klemfugige Widerspmche gefasst, 
aus dem grossen Detail von Valkern und Zeiten.’’-^^ Gewiss, diese Ge- 
danken waren damals nichts absolut Neues mehr, schon Voltaire hatte 
das “malheur aux details” als eine notwendige Voraussetzung jeder Ge- 
schichtsschreibung erkannt,^®® aber wenn man bedenkt dass zu jener Zeit 
die Historiographie nach chronologischen und genealogischen Gesichts- 
punkten noch nicht ausgestorben war, dass neben den grossen Ereig- 
nissen der Weltgeschichte auch die Feuersbrunst noch eine Rolle spielte, 
kurz dass dieses Ausleseprinzip damals noch durchaus keine Selbstver- 
standlichkeit dar, so bleibt doch Herders “hingestellt in die Absicht des 
grossen Folgeganzen” ein Satz, der zum mindesten damals noch nicht 
voll anerkannte Prmzipien bestatigte und ihnen durch die neuartige 
Fundierung in dem Rousseauschen Schema endgultig zum Siege verhalf. 

Erne Entwicklung bedarf eines Ausgangspunktes und ernes Zieles. 
Blosser Wandel ist keine Entwicklung; von emer solchen lasst sich erst 
reden, wenn dieser Wandel eine bestimmte Richtung erhalt Was ist 
dieses Ziel? Rousseau hatte in dieser Frage geschwankt^®^ und auch Her- 
der hat sich niemals zu einer festen Ansicht durchrmgen konnen Stadel- 
mann hat seme Haltung treffend formuliert: “Man hat es schwer zu ent- 
scheiden, ob Herder eher Aufstiegsoptimist gegen besseres Wissen oder 
Relativist wider seinen Willen gewesen ist.”^®® So unsicher Herders 
Haltung aber auch sein mag, so finden sich doch in der Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie emige methodisch ausserordentlich wichtige und fordemde Ge- 
danken uber diesen Problemkreis Gerade die Verbindung mit Rousseau 
bewahrt ihn davor, gleich Iselin in den Fehler zu verfallen, die Geschichte 

252 503 253 Troeltsch, op cit S 39 254 y, 504 

255 Lettre a TAbb^ Dubos, Cirey, le 30 octobre 1738, (Euvres, xxxv, 30 

25® Fueter {Histonographte, S 375) recimet sogar noch Gatterer zu der alten Schule der 
Historiographie 

25^ Lanson hat sich bemuht, die gedanMiche Einheitlichkeit des Rousseauschen Werkes 
dazutun Es kann hier dahingestelit bleiben, ob eine solche durch geschickte Interpretation 
nachweisbar ist, doch 1 st es unzweifelhaft, dass die einzelnen Werke aus verschiedenen 
Absichten heraus geschrieben worden smd Her Dtscours sur hs Sciences et les Arts ist 
schlechthm unvereinbar mit dem Contrat Social Vgl Lanson, Annates Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (1912), S 12 263 Stadelmann, op S 69. 
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der Menschheit als emen standigen Fortschritt aufzufassen, wkhrend er 
sich auf der anderen Seite bemuht, den Pessimismus der Rousseauschen 
In^gahte zu uberwinden. Auch er muss sich schliesslich zu emer ag- 
nostischen Haltung bekennen: der Sinn des Menschengeschlechtes muss 
“ausser dem Menschengeschlechte liegen” und so arbeiten die Menschen 
^^zu hohern dir unbekannten Zwecken’’ an der Fortentwicklung mit 
Trotz dieses entscheidenden Ignoramus besteht aber Herder darauf, dass 
die Geschichle nur unter dem Gesichtspunkte des Fortstrebens aufge- 
fasst werden konne, und diesen m der Weltgeschichte sichtbaren “Plan 
des Fortstrebens^’ bezeichnet er als sein “grosses Thema.”^®*^ 

Der Aegypter konnte nicht ohne den Orientalier seyn, der Grieche bauete auf 
jene, der Romer hob sich auf den Rucken der ganzen Welt — wahrhaftig Fort gang, 
fortgehende Eniwtcklung, wenn auch kem Einzelnes dabei gewonne* Es geht ins 
Grosse!^®^ 

Mit Skepsis und Zweifeln allein lasst sich keine Geschichte schreiben, 
der Historiker braucht Werte und Massstabe, um dem von ihm darge- 
stellten Teil der Geschichte einen Zielpunkt geben zu konnen Der radi- 
kale Relativismus, auf den der reine Historismus hindrangt, bedeutet 
Anarchie der Werte, und nur wer wie Herder ein grosses Fortstreben, das 
nicht mit Fortschritt verwechselt werden darf, schildert, kann diesem 
Uebel ausweichen 2®^ Das bedeutet nichts anderes als eine Bekampfung 
des Relativismus durch den Subjektivismus, aber da es keinen anderen 
Ausweg gibt, so wird das zu einem Problem nach der Art von Scylla und 
Charybdis Wer emen alles zersetzenden Relativismus vermeiden will, 
der muss sich zu emer subjektiven Weltanschauung bekennen und von 
dieser Grundlage aus der Geschichte em Ziel weisen Daher muss nach 
jeder bedeutsamen politischen Verschiebung die Geschichte der Welt 
neu geschneben werden, denn da wir ihr mit dem Wandel unserer An- 
schauungen neue Ziele setzen, ist die fruher geschriebene Geschichte un- 
modern, man kann fast sagen: unrichtig geworden 
Eine zielbedingte Entwicklung setzt erne Kraft voraus, die sie in der 
ihr bestimmten Richtung vorwarts treibt Hmweis auf den Willen em- 
zelner Individuen gewahrt m dieser Hinsicht keine befriedigende Ant- 
wort, denn wenn auch der eine oder andere grosse Staatsmann dieses Ziel 
vielleicht selber im Auge gehabt hat, so beruht doch der Gang der Ent- 
wicklung m der Hauptsache auf Faktoren, deren Hauptzweck nicht die 
Forderung dieser Ziele ist. In der Aufklarung hatte sich aus dieser Er- 
kenntnis der beruchtigte geschichtliche Pragmatismus entwickelt.^®® Die 

V, S 59 f. ^ 260 511 281 513^ 202 Troeltsch, Historismus, S. 122 1 

^ 263 Fueter (Histortograpke, S 342 ), der allerdings darauf hinweist, dass der Pragma- 
tismus schouvor der Aufklarung existiert hatte und von der Auf klarung nur konsequenter 
durchgefuhrt worden war. 
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grossen Geschichtsschreiber jener Zeit, alien voran Voltaire, fanden ein 
besonderes Vergnugen darm, grosse historiscbe Ereignisse aus ganz m- 
adaequaten Ursachen zu erklaren, wie z B Pascal noch auf den Einfiuss 
der Grosse von Kleopatras Nase auf die Gestaltung der Welt hinge wiesen 
hatte Indem Herder zeigte, dass sich die Entwicklung der Menschheit 
nach allgemeinen Principien vollzieht, die uber dem Individuum stehen, 
entzog er diesem Pragmatismus den Boden, ohne jedoch die Bedeutung 
des Individuums in historischen Prozess zu verklemern. Andererseits be- 
durfte aber die Frage einer Edarung, wodurch die Verwirklichung dieser 
uberindividuellen Prmzipien gewahrieistet sei, und die Antwort daraiif 
konnte nur der Hmweis auf irrationale und unbewusste Krafte sein. 
Ganz im modernen Sinne weisst Herder haufig auf den Nationalgeist und 
seme Auseinandersetzung mit andern Nationalgeistern als die eigentlich 
treibende Kraft der Geschichte hin, haufig nimmt er allerdmgs zu trans- 
zendenten Machten seine Zufiucht, indem er die Welt zu emem Schau- 
platz der Gottheit macht Die letztere Ansicht wird von der modernen 
Geschichtswissenschaft nicht mehr geteilt, aber wesenthch bleibt es un- 
ter alien Umstanden, dass Herder mit dem Aufklarungsrationalismus in 
der Geschichte energisch Schluss gemacht hat. Wenn man bedenkt, wie 
sehr noch em Historiker vom Range Schlozers alles rational verstandlich 
zu machen sucht,^®® so zeigt sich wieder, wie fruchtbar das Schema Rous- 
seaus fur Herder war und wie selbstandig er es in einem ganz neuen Sinne 
fortgebildet hatte Mit Recht darf er trotz alter Anlehnungen an den Gen- 
fer seinem Freude Hartknoch gegenuber behaupten, dass es ^Virklich 
meine Philosophic der Geschichte” sei 

Aber wenn Herder im Verhaltnis zu Rousseau eine solche innere Selbst- 
standigkeit besass, warum lehnte er sich dann, zum mmdesten ausserlich, 
so stark an ihn an? Dass Rousseaus Schema der Entwicklung durchaus 
unhistorisch ist, war ihm schon bei der Neubearbeitung seiner Fragmente 
klar geworden; warum ubernimmt er des Schema trotzdem wieder, und 
zwar m einem uberwiegend historischen Werke, m dem es infolge seiner 
Schablonenhaftigkeit letzten Endes doch eher storend wirkt, so fruchtbar 
es auch im emzelnen gewesen war und so sehr es die Entwicklung seiner 
neuen Ideen gefordert hatte? Zwei Grunde durften Herder dazu veran- 
lasst haben. Der eine ergibt sich aus der Entstehung des Werkes: es war 
ursprunglich in viel engerem Anschluss an Rousseau konzipiert worden, 

Fens^es, Teii i, Art. 9, §46. 

Troeltsch (op. ctt S 46) weist daraufhin, dass die Annalime ernes Gemeingeistes *‘ein 
Bewusstsein ansserhalb des aktuelien Bewusstseins des Individuums” voraussetzt Auch 
Herder ist diese Tatsache intuitiv klar geworden und so beruf t er sich stets auf die Vorse- 
hungj wenn er mit diesem auf andere Art unlosbaren Problem in Beruhrung kommt, 

Vgl. Hermann Wesendonck* Die Begr Undung der neueren GescMcMsschretbung dutch 
GaMerer und ScMozer (Leipzig, 1876), S. 93. Von und an Merder^ i, 43. 
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und so behalt Herder dieses Schema bei, ohne zu bemerken, dass er ihm 
teilweise entwachsen ist Spater, bei der Niederschrift seiner Ideen, ist 
ihm dies klar geworden, und er gibt dies Schema auf, ohne dass diese 
Aenderung eine entscheidende Umgestaltung des Entwicklungsgedan- 
kens nach sich zoge. Aber auch mnerhalb der Geschichtsphilosophie als 
solcher erfullt das Rousseausche Schema noch einen bestimmten Zweck: 
Herder verwendet es, um das Wesen der histonschen Individualitat zu 
verdeutlichen Die Geschichte gait ihm einerseits als em grosses Fort- 
streben, aber andererseits forderte jeder einzelne Teil dieses Fortstrebens 
selbststandiges Interesse, Hier wird die Parallele zu den Lebensaltern 
fruchtbar: Gerade wie die einzelnen Lebensalter des Menschen sowohl 
Zweck in sich selbst sind wie auch zur gleichen Zeit das nachste Alter vor- 
beieiten, so ist auch “im Reiche Gottes . . . alles Mittel und Zweck zu- 
gleich, und so gewiss auch diese Jahrhunderte Die Doppelstellung 
aller geschichtlichen Erscheinungen wird damit deutlich gekennzeich- 
net: jede Zeit ist Baustein im Fundament der folgenden, aber sie hat 
gleichzeitig auch ihren eigenen Sinn und bedarf demgemass einer selb- 
standigen Wertung nach ihren eigenen Massstaben Daher ist es sinn- 
los, die einzelnen Stadien des Entwicklungsganges zu vergleichen, sinnlos 
zu fragen, welche Nation am glucklichsten gewesen sei, denn jede Nation 
und dementsprechend auch jede Zeit ‘‘hat ihren Mittelpunkt der Gluck- 
seligkeit in sich, wie jede Kugel ihren Schwerpunkt-’’^*^® Die Verbindung 
dieses Gedankens der historischen Individualitat mit dem des univer- 
salgeschichtlichen Fortstrebens zu verdeutlichen, war die Aufgabe, zu 
deren Losung Herder sich des Rousseauschen Schemas bediente. 

Das “grossartige Grundbuch des Historismus’^ nennt Stadelmann die 
Geschichtsphilosophie von 74, und Meinecke sieht in ihr die “hochste 
Synthese geschichtlichen Denkens.”^^^ Es its verbluffend, dass ein solches 
Werk auch nur in entferntester Verbindung mit Rousseau entstehen 
konnte, der schlechthin als die Inkarnation unhistorischen Denkens 
gelten kann, aber gerade deshalb mussen wir Herder umso mehr be- 
wundern, dass es ihm gelang, den weiten Weg von Rousseaus metaphy- 
sischer zur universaUiistorischen Entwicklungsidee zu finden. Trotz viel- 
facher Fehler, Halbheiten, Verschwommenheiten und direkter innerer 
Widerspruche tritt der Entwicklungsgedanke in der Geschichtsphiloso- 
phie zum ersten Male in der Art und Weise hervor, wie er sich allein bis 
auf unsere Tage als brauchbar erwiesen hat. Herder hat recht: sein Werk 

258 V, 527 

Auf die Verwendung der Lebensalter zur gescbichtliclien Individualisierung macht H 
Grigensolin aufmerksam, vgl Das Problem des geschtchtUcheit FortschriUs bei' Iselin und 
Herder (Erlangen, 1913) 270 508 f. 271 Stadekoann, op, at , S 28. 

^^2 Memecke, Htstonsmus^ n, 440. 
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ist m der Tat “^'sehr niedlich.’^ Und indem wir Herder somit als bahn- 
brechenden Neurerer anerkennen, fallt auch em Teil des Verdienstes an 
diesen Neuerungen auf Jean-Jacques. Teils im Widersprucb zu ihm, teils 
m Anlehnung an ihn, stets jedocb m Verbindung mit ihm ist Herder zu 
den geschicbtsphilosophiscben Anschauungen gelangt, die ibn zu emem 
solcben Neuerer machten Seme ursprunglicbe Schwarmerei fur Rous- 
seau war scbnell genug zusammengebrochen, die Reaktion gegen Rous- 
seau hatte die heiisame Wirkung, ibm erne grossere Ehrfurcht vor den 
Tatsacben emzuflossen, die Ruckkebr zu Rousseau brachte ibm scbliess- 
iich zum Bewusstsein, dass sich Geschichte nur mit Ideen schreiben lasse 
Und wenn auch Herder seme eigentliche Gescbichtspbilosopbie kemes- 
wegs Rousseau verdankt, so kommt diesem dock scbon als blossem 
Anreger dieser Ideen eine entscheidende Bedeutung fur das deutsche 
Geistesleben zu. 

Hans M. Wolfp 

Umverstty of Texas 
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DIE NAMENGEBUNG BEI JEAN PAUL 

“Jede Namengebung ist eine Art Beiebung, Beseelung, Individualisierung ” 

Harry Mayzic 

I. Es gibt meines Wissens noch keine zusammenfassende historische oder 
theoretische Untersuchung uber die dichterische Namengebung. Mir sind 
ausser kleineren Aufsatzen, die das Thema mehr plaudernd und feuille- 
tonistisch behandeln/ nur wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen uber die 
Namen bei einzelnen Dichtern bekannt, z B. bei Aristophanes, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Raabe, Fontane. Gelegentliche Bemerkungen und Beo- 
bachtungen zu dem Thema finden sich naturlich uberall verstreut ^ Es 
ware sicher erne dankbare, wenn auch schwierige Aufgabe, die Frage, 
nach welchen Rucksichten und Prinzipien die Dichter ihre erfundenen 
Personen getauft haben, einmal im weitesten zeitlichen und raumlichen 
Umfange zu beantworten; die Unterschiede der Zeiten, der Volker, der 
Sprachen wurden sich in diesem Spiegel klar auffangen lassen. 

Wer sich dieser Aufgabe unterziehen wollte, musste allerdings nicht nur 
liber umfassende Literaturkenntnis, sondern vor allem auch uber die 
grundlichste Sprachenkenntnis verfugen Es gehort eine besonders in- 
time Vertrautheit mit fremden Sprachen dazu, um gerade die Eigenart 
der Namen nchtig beurteilen zu konnen. Es kommt ja dabei nicht so sehr 
auf den direkten Sinn und Klang des Namens an als vielmehr auf die 
mannigfachen Nebentdne, die dabei mitschwingen, auf die naheren oder 
ferneren Assoziationen, die sich daran knupfen. Wie schwer solche Nuan- 
cen fur einen mit der betreffenden Sprache nicht ganz und gar Vertrauten 
richtig zu erfassen sind, erkennt man z B. an den Missgriffen, die man- 
chen Schriftstellern bei der Wahl fremdlandischer Namen untergelaufen 
smd. Selbst ein so guter Kenner der deutschen Sprache wie Carlyle hat 
dem Helden semes humonstischen Romans Sartor Resartus den un- 
moglichen Namen Teufelsdrockh gegeben. In Sinclair Lewis’ Roman 
Samuel Dodsworth, der zum Teil in Deutschland spielt, kommen z B. 
ein Professor Braut und eine Furstin Drachenthal vor, Namen, die wohl 

^ Ais Beispiele seien nur angefuhrt die Plauderei von Ernst Eckstein *^Wie tauf^ ich 
meinen Helden?^^ in dessen Essaysammiung Leichte Waare (Leipzig, 1879), S 65-75, und 
der gebalt- und kenntnisreiche Aufsatz von Harry Maync “Nomen et omen Von burgerli- 
cher und dichterischer Namengebung*’ in Westermanns Monatsheften, 62. Jg , 1917/18, 
S 653-664. (Biesem Aufsatz ist unser Motto entnommen ) Wenig ftir unser Thema bietet 
die kleme Schrift von Eduard Boas “Namensymbolik in der deutschen Poesie/* Landsberg 
ad.W. 1840 

2 Z B. in R M. Meyers Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts und in Kelier-Keiters 
Theorie des Romans 
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gelegentlich vorkommen mogen, aber darum nicht minder unpassend 
erscheinen In Maupassants Mademoiselle Fifi tragen die deutschen Of- 
fiziere sogar sprachlich unmoglicbe Namen wie Kelweingstein, Farlsberg, 
Scbeunaubourg Vermutlich wird es in deutscben Romanen mit den aus- 
landiscben Namen nicht viel besser bestellt sem, E. Th A. Hoffmanns 
Balletmeister Legenie (im Meister Floh) oder Raabes Oberst Timothens 
Tnchmow Resonowsky (im Hungerpastor) durften in franzosischen bezw. 
russischen Ohren sonderbar genug klingen, und die Entschuldigung, dass 
sie eben nur fur deutsche Ohren bestimmt seien, ist doch nur eine halbe 

Besonderes Augenmerk musste in einer solchen Untersuchung auf die 
Behandlung sogenannter “redender’’ Namen in Uebersetzungen gerich- 
tet werden, ein schwienges, fast unlosbares Problem, mit dem sich die 
Uebersetzer zu verschiedenen Zeiten sehr verschieden abgefunden haben, 
worauf ich hier nicht naher emgehen kann ® Es musste naturlich uberall 
zwischen ernsten und komischen, zwischen idealistischen und reali- 
stischen Dichtungen unterschieden werden, und wohi auch zwischen epi- 
schen und dramatischen Werken, denn in beiden unterliegen die Namen 
doch sehr verschiedenen Bedingungen Auf der Buhne ist der Emdruck, 
den wir von einer neuauftretenden Person erhalten, in erster Lime von 
ihrer ausseren Erscheinung und ihrem Gehaben abhangig; der Name 
spielt dabei im aligemeinen nur eine untergeordnete Rolle, zumal da er 
oft kaum genannt wird In der Erzahlung dagegen tragt der Name sehr 
wesentlich dazu bei, von dem Trager eine bestimmte Vorstellung zu er- 
wecken. Das gilt nicht nur fur den Leser, sondern sogar fur den Verfasser 
selber. Es ist uns von manchen erzahlenden Dichtern, z,B. von Fontane, 
bezeugt, dass ihnen eine selbsterfundene Gestalt erst recht lebendig und 
deutlich geworden, wenn sie einen passenden Namen fur sie gefunden 
hatten. So sagt Jean Paul einmal nicht ganz ohne Grund, die Heldinnen 
und Helden seiner Romane konnten ohne ihre kostlichen Namen gar 
nicht existieren ^ 

II. Wenn eine solche allgemeine Geschichte der dichterischen Namen- 
gebung einmal geschrieben werden sollte, so musste darm Jean Paul eine 
hervorragende Stelle zugewiesen erhalten, zum mindesten innerhalb der 
deutschen Entwicklung In seiner kenntnisreichen und anregenden 
Schrift uber die deutschen Vomamen bezeichnet Robert Franz Arnold® 
Jean Paul als denjenigen deutschen Dickter (neben Richard Wagner), 
der die psychologischen Werte der Namen am tiefsten erkannt und am 

®Vgi daniber Ludwig Tiecks Nachgelassene Schriften, hsgb. von Rudolf Kopke 
(Leipzig, 1855), n, 66 ff. 

^ Jean Pauls Simtlicke Werke, historisch-kritische Ausgabe (Weimar, 1927 ff ), i Abt, 
xm, 139 — ^Im folgenden mit S W zitiert, wenn kerne Abteilung angegeben, ist die erste 
gemeint. ® Die deutschen Vomamen, 2 Aufi. (Wien, 1901), S. 52 imd 58. 
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meisterlichsten ausgenutzt habe, und wunscht daher eine Spezialunter- 
suchung uber seine Namenwahl. Ueber den Geschmack der von Jean 
Paul gewaMten Namen lasst sich gewiss oft streiten, aber das wird man 
ihnen zugestehen mussen, dass sie auffallen und sich dem Gedkchtnis 
leicht einpragen Daraus erklart es sich, dass selbst Leuten, die wenig 
Oder nichts von semen Werken gelesen haben, doch Namen wie Wutz, 
Fixlein, Siebenkas, Katzenberger, Kuhschnappel vertraut zu sem pfle- 
gen Bekanntlich ist ja auch emer seiner Ortsnamen zu emer aligememen 
Bezeichnung geworden; denn wenn Krahwinkel auch erst durch Kotze- 
bues Lustspiel Die Kleinstadter (1803) in Aufnahme gekommen ist, so 
war doch der Name zwei Jahre vorher von Jean Paul zuerst m der Er- 
zahlung Das heimliche Klaglied der Manner als Bezeichnung einer klatsch- 
suchtigen deutschen Kleinstadt verwendet worden Es fehlte nicht 
viel, so hatte auch der Schauplatz von Siebenkas’ Ehestand, Tod und 
Hochzeit, der Marktflecken Kuhschnappel, als Typus ernes deutschen 
Abdera sprichwortliche Bedeutung gewonnen ® 

Jean Paul ist denn auch einer der ersten gewesen, die sich uber die 
Frage der dichtenschen Namenwahl theoretisch geaussert haben Er 
sagt daruber in seiner Vorsckule der Aesthetik (1804) am Schluss der 
“Regeln und Winke fur Romanschreiber” (§74 der zweiten Auflage) : 

Sogar die Klemigkeit des Namen-Gebens ist kaum erne Wieland, Goethe, 
Musaus wussten echt deutsche und rechte zu geben. Der Mensch sehnt sich m 
der klemsten Sache doch nach ein wenig Grund ... So sucht er im Namen nur 
etwas, etwas Weniges, aber doch etwas Torre-Cremada oder Latour brdlee, 
desgleichen Feu-ardent hiessen (kann er versichem aus Bayle) schon uber der 
Taufschussel zwei Monche, welche die halbe religiose Oppositionspartei froh 
verbrannten^). — Unausstehlich ist dem deutschen Gefuhle die britische Namens- 
vetterschaft mit der Sache, — wozu Hermes fruher die hassiichen Proben mit den 
Herren Verkennt und Grundleger und neuerlich an Herm Kerker und uberall 
geliefert®) Aber ganz und gar nichts soil wieder kein Name bedeuten, besonders 
da nach Leibmz alle Eigennamen ursprunglich allgememe waren, sondem so 
recht in der Viertels-Mitte soil er stehen, mehr mit Klangen als mit Silben redcn 
und viel sagen, ohne es zu nennen, wie z B. die Wielandschen Namen Flock, 
Flaunz, Parasol, Dmdonette etc ®) So hat z B. der uns bekannte Autor [Jean 
Paul] nicht ohne wahren Verstand unbedeutende Menschen einsilbig. Wutz, 
Stuss, getauft, andere schlimme oder schembar wichtige mit der Iterative-Silbe 

® Vgl S W VI, Einieitung S. xli 

^ Auf solche ommosen Namen weist Jean Paul auch sonst gern hm, z B auf den des 
rauberischen franzosischen Kommissars in der Schweiz Rapmat, s S W xm, 138, n, Abt , 
IV, 72. 

® In Hermes^ Romanen Zween literarische MSrtyrer und deren Frauen (1789) und Mutter, 
Amme und Emd (1809) 

® Flaunz in Wielands Geron der Adehge, Parasol und Dindonette im Neuen Amadis. 
Flock kommt meines Wissens nicht bei Wieland vor. 
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-er Lederer, Fraischdorfer, einen kahlen, fahien Fahland, etc Was die Wei- 
ber anlangt, so erstreckt sich das mdische Gesetz, dass der Bramine stets ernes 
mit emem schonen Namen heiraten soli, bis in die Romane bember, jede Heldm 
hat neuerer Zeiten, wenn auch keine andere Schonheit, dock diese, namlich erne 
welsche Benennung statt ernes welschen Gesichts. 

Hier ist also der Kernpunkt scharf und zweifellos in der Hauptsache 
richtig aufgezeigt: Der dichterische Name soli “viel sagen, ohne es zu 
nennen,” mehr durch Klang als durch eigentliche Bedeutung wirken. 
Dieser heute wohl allgemem anerkannte, wenn auch nicht immer be- 
folgte Grundsatz war damals noch weit da von entfernt, sich durchgesetzt 
zu haben. Es batten wohl einzelne Dichter gelegentlich mstmktiv danach 
gehandelt, aber weder in der Theorie noch in der Praxis war das Prinzip 
Gememgut geworden. 

Ill Vergegenwartigen wir uns zunachst einmal, wie es denn zu Jean 
Pauls Zeit mit der dichterischen Namengebung, besonders im Roman, 
bestellt war. Da herrschte z B noch vielfach die alte Sitte oder Unsitte, 
Personen- und Ortsnamen nur mit emzelnen Buchstaben, meist den 
Anfangsbuchstaben, oder mit Sternchen zu bezeichnen, was fur unser 
Gefuhl besonders storend wirkt, wenn der Name schon im Xitel erscheint, 
z B. in Gellerts Geschichte der schwedischen Grafin von G , in Pfeils 
Geschichte des Grafen von P. und noch in Kleists Marquise von O. 
Dieser Branch, der aus der Memoirenliteratur stammte und mit der 
krampfhaft festgehaltenen Fiktion der historischen Wahrheit des Er- 
zahlten zusammenhmg, uber die man asthetisch doch eigentlich langst 
hinaus war, fand sich trotz vereinzelter Proteste^^ nicht etwa nur m 
Romanen, die in hoheren Gesellschaftskreisen spielten, wie z B. in Schil- 
lers Geisterseher, wo es allenfalis noch gerechtfertigt erscheinen mochte, 
sondern vielfach auch in burgerlichen und humoristischen Romanen, 
z.B. in Musaus’ Grandison II und in Hippels Lebenslaufen nach auf- 
steigender Lmie.^^ Bei Jean Paul begegnet man solchen Buchstaben und 
Sternchen fast nur in semen fruhen Satiren,^^ einigemale auch noch in 

^0 Stuss m Jeans Pauls Palingenesien, Lederer der bfetrugerische Konsistormlbote im 
Jubelsenior, Fraischdorfer der unsympathische Kunstrat in der Geschichte meiner Vorrede 
zum Qumtus Fixlein und im Titan, FaMand der Zensor m Des LuftscMffers Giannozzo See- 
buch, 4 Fahrt. 

Z B von Karl Friedrich Cramer m seiner Uebersetzung von Jens Baggesens Labyrmth, 
I, 86ff (1793) 

^ In der 2 Auflage von Musaus^ Roman, die 1781/82 unter dem Xitel Der deutsche 
Grandison erschien, smd die Buchstaben zum Teil zu vollen Namen erganzt Bei Hippei ist 
nur erne Nebenperson mit dem Familiennamen bezeichnet, Dr Saft Merk\vurdigerweise 
kommt auch m dem Personenverzeichms von Goethes Hanswursts Hochzeit ein Dr Saft 
vor 

^ Er ninimt dann aber meist die ersten oder ietzten Buchstaben des Alphabets (Dichter 
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seinem ersten Roman, der Unsichtbaren Loge, aber nur dann, wenn es 
sicb um fiuchtig angefubrte Nebenpersonen handelt, wie etwa die 
Soupergaste der Residentin von Bouse.^^ In semen spateren Werken 
pflegt er auch solcbe nur im Vorbeigehen eiwahnte Personen mit vollen 
Namen zu bezeichnen, z.B im 39. Zykel des Titan die Gasle des Mini- 
sters von Froulay Im Hesperus kommt allerdmgs einmal em Graf von 0 
vor; aber das ist hier keine Abkurzung, sondern der ganze Name ^ Mit 
der Fiktion der Wirklichkeit, die Jean Paul ja auch noch uberail aufrecht 
erhalt, wenn auch meist nur in ironisch-humonstischer Form, findel er 
sich, wie andere vor und nach ihm, unschwer ab durch die Ausrede, er 
habe die wahren Namen durch erfundene ersetzt.^® 

Auch die von andern, z B von dem namenscheuen Goethe, gern ange- 
wandte Methode, statt ernes Namens nur den Beruf (der Architekt, der 
Hauptmann, etc ) oder den Familienstand (die Mutter, der Oheim, etc ) 
anzugeben, hat Jean Paul nur selten und nur bei gleichgultigen Episoden- 
figuren geubt und dann meist noch mit irgend einer scherzhaften Bemer- 
kung ausdrucklich entschuldigt ; “was wird der Leser nach Zunamen 
dieses Volks fragenP’ heisst es etwa einmal in der Unsichtbaren Loge, 
Oder von der Aebtissin im Hesperus* “ihr Name wird mir gar nicht 
berichtet,’’ oder von einer Dame im Titan* “Hafenreffer [der angebliche 
Lieferant des historischen Materials] weiss selber nicht, wie sie heisset.’’^^ 
Ihm war jede Anonymitat, ausser etwa auf Reisen,^® schon im gewohn- 
lichen Leben unsympathisch, wahrend Goethe sie liebte. “Wenn ich von 
einem ungekannten Wesen,” schreibt er einmal, “nur den Namen weiss, 
so ist’s mir individueller und meinem Herzen naher als ohne diesen.’’^® 
Im §131 der Levana weist er im Anschluss an Pestalozzi nachdrucklich 
darauf hin, wie sehr die Namen der Dmge zu deren Erfassung und 
Unterscheidung dienen: “Durch Benennung wird das Aeussere wie erne 
Insel erobert und vorher dazu gemacht, wie durch Namengebung Tiere 
bezahmt werden Er fand es daher hubsch und richtig, dass die alien 
Ritter auch ihren Pferden und Schwertern Eigennamen gaben. Der Post- 
Hund im Hesperus bekommt sogar emen Nachnamen: Spitzius Hof- 
mann Wenn er ausnahmsweise einmal einer Person keinen Namen gibl, 

A , Kandidat Z etc ), um anzudeuten, dass es sich nicht um bestimmte, sondern um be- 
hebige Personen handelt, s S W i, 102, 156, 205, 209, n, 244 S W. n, 257 f 

S W m, 149 Der Graf von 0, an den Jean Paul denkt, war preussischer Major und im 
Siebenjahngen Kriege Rommandant der Festung Glatz, er entstammte dem alien franzo- 
sischen Adelsgeschlecht von 0 Vgl z B S.W v, 281, vin, 57 

S W II, 109, IV, 151, vin, 183 Vgl auch xni, 147 . Jungling, dcssen Taufname 

Ernst uns gemigen mag is Vgl S.W xi, 427 i® S W ii Abt , v, 126. 

Vgl Zschokkes Selbstschau (1840), S. 83 “Man kenM nur, was man auch mnnen 
kann.’^ 

^ S.W in, 38 Der Name dient spater (rv, 4) zu emem satirischen Ausfall gegen den 
Wiener Spitzel Leopold Aloys Hoffmann. 
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so erhalt sie doch wenigstens irgend eine charakteristisclie, unverwechsel- 
bare Bezeichnung So nennt er in der Unsichtbaren Loge den berrnhuti- 
scben Erzieher des Heiden, dessen Herkunft absichtlich in einem mysti- 
schen Dunkel bleibt, den Genius, eine Ministerm ebenda, die gem in 
Ohnmaclit fallt, die Defaillante, den Hauskaplan im Kampaner Thai 
Phylax; der geheimnisvoile Oheim im Titan heisst der Kahlkopf, der 
unheimliche Nachtwandler im Komet der ewige Jude oder der Leder- 
mann In der humoristischen Beschreibung des Umreitens der vogtlan- 
dischen Ritterschaft werden die einzelnen adligen Herren nach der 
bekannten Regel der lateinischen Grammatik mit Pams, Piscis, Crinis 
etc angefuhrt Die drei unehelichen Sohne des Fursten von Flachsen- 
fingen werden, entsprechend den Kronprinzen von England, Portugal 
und Spanien, als der Walliser, der Brasilier, der Asturier bezeichnet,^® 
sie selber nennen sich nach den drei Konigen aus dem Morgenlande 
Kaspar, Melchior und Balthasar.^^ Dr. Sphex nennt seine drei Sohne nach 
beruhmten Aerzten Van Swieten, Boerhave und Gaienus, die Maler im 
Komet nennen sich entweder nach ihren Meistern (Denner, Potter etc.) 
Oder nach ihren Lieblingssujets (z B. Ochs, Laus, Pettier, Saufer), und 
was dergleichen Scherze mehr sind ^ 

Andre Romanschreiber gaben ihren Personen nun zwar voile Namen, 
aber sie wahlten aus Absicht oder Vorsicht moglichst wenig auffailende 
und charakteristische, besonders fur adlige Figuren, wie etwa Waldheim, 
Sternheim, Hohenthal, Hohenberg, Blumenthal, Felseneck u. dgL Auch 
solchen faden, nichtssagenden Allerweltsnamen begegnet man nicht nur 
in Romanen des hoheren Stils, sondem ebenso in burgerlich-humonsti- 
schen Werken, die sonst auf individuelle Farbengebung ausgehen.^® Der 
popularste humoristische Romanschreiber vor Jean Paul, Johann Gott- 
wert Muller (Itzehoe), wusste den Titelhelden semes bekanntesten 
Werkes nicht charakteristischer zu taufen als Siegfried von Lindenberg, 
ein Name, der eher fur den Heiden eines Ritterromans gepasst hatte als 
fur einen komischen pommerschen Landjunker, die Heldin heisst nicht 

^ S W n Abt , m, 329 ff. 

23 S W m, 40 Der Einfali ist wahrscheinlich durch das von Jean Paul exzerpierte Tage* 
buch ernes Weitmannes von dem Grafen von Lamberg (deutsch von F L. Wagner, 1775) 
angeregt, wo n, 21 von einem indischen Nabob erzahlt wird, dass er seme Kinder Prmz von 
Wallis, Herzog von Glocester, von Cumberland etc. nenne iv, 34 

2® S W. vm, 130, XV, 345, 359, 374 Auch benannten Personen gibt Jean Paul der Ab- 
wechslung haiber gern noch Spitznamen; so wird Fenk wegen seiner Zopfform der Etis- 
Doktor genannt, Matthieu im Hesperus wegen semes Vornamens der Evangelist, Stiefel im 
Siebenkks der Pelzstiefel, Wehmeier im Titan der Schachtelmagister. Sich seibst bezeichnet 
Jean Paul als das Einbein, den Monsieur etc Sogar Orte bekommen Beinamen, z B Pestitz 
heisst wiederholt die Lmdenstadt 

23 Etwas anderes ist es, wenn Fielding seinem Heiden den banalen Namen Tom Jones 
gab, er wolite ihn damit als Normaltypus hmsteEen. 
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minder banal Elise von Wellenthal. Unter den vielen Hunderten von 
Namen in Jean Pauls Romanen wird man so nichtssagenden nirgends 
begegnen. Selbst Falkenberg in der Unsichlbaren Loge ist doch nicht 
ganz so blass, wenn Jean Paul spater wohl auch einen ungewohnlicheren 
gewahlt hatte. 

Schlimmer noch als solche nichtssagenden Namen waren die zuviel- 
sagenden, die den Charakter direkt bezeichnen, wie etwa Ohnewitz, 
Habenichts, Schlauberger, Spurnas, Raufbold, Langfinger, Wagehals, 
Leichtfuss, Windhund, Schuftig, Sauglmg, Niedlich, Frohlich, Redlich, 
Freeh, Grob etc Dahin gehort auch die Benennung von Handwerkern 
nach ihrem Gerat, z B Schuster Pech oder Pfrieme, Schneider Zwirn, 
Schulmeister Ruthe, Kaufmann Pfeffer, Apotheker Pille u. dgl Solche 
‘^redenden^’ Namen, die man sich heute hochstens noch m volkstumli- 
chen Possen gefallen lasst, waren doch damals auch in ernsthaften 
Romanen noch gang und gabe, selbst bessere Schriftsteller haben sie 
nicht immer vermieden, man denke nur an Schillers Schufterle, Wurm 
und Kalb, an Jacobis Biderthal (im Woldemar), an Goethes Mittler (in 
den Wahlverwandtschaften), an Kleists Licht (im Zerbrochenen Krug). 
Der oben genannte Muller (Itzehoe), der gelegentlich einmal richtig 
bemerkte, dass die deutsche Sprache im Gegensatz zur englischen zu 
ihrer Ehre nicht sehr zu bedeutenden Namen tauge,^^ verwandte dem- 
ungeachtet in seinen Herren von Waldheim Namen wie Schleichmann, 
Krumm, Langfinger. Jean Paul hatte gegen solche redenden Namen 
schon im wirklichen Leben eine Abneigung, er schreibt einmal: ^^Ich war 
. . . von jeher alien Geschlechtsnamen, die etwas bedeuten, feind, z.B. 
Hofmann, Edelmann, Zimmermann, Seiler, Richter, wie schon hingegen 
ist emer von gar keiner Bedeutung, z.B Goethe, Herder, Leibniz, Jacobi, 
Kant!”^^ Sicher hat diese seine Abneigung gegen den eigenen Familien- 
namen mit dazu beigetragen, dass er seine Werke unter einem Deckna- 
men erscheinen Mess. ^^Hiess’ ich Vater oder Kind oder Gutsmuths, 
langst hatt^ ich diese Namen abgelegt,’^ sagt er in seinem sogenannten 
Vitabuch.^® In seinen Romanen hat er derartige Namen mdglichst ver- 
mieden. Bei ihrer grossen Verbreitung (denn schliesslich haben ja alle 
Eigennamen wenigstens ursprunglich eine bestimmte Bedeutung gehabt, 
worauf Jean Paul in der oben angefuhrten S telle der Vorschule selber 
hinweist) konnte er zwar nicht umhin, hin und wieder einmal auch einen 
solchen redenden Namen zu verwenden; es geschieht dann aber mit 
ganz vereinzelten Ausnahmen immer so, dass zwischen der Bedeutung 

In der zweifellos von ihm herriihrendeii interessanten Besprechung der Bodeschen 
Uebersetzimg von Fieidings Tom Jones in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Bibliothek, Anhang 
zum 56. bis 86 Bande, v, 2613 28 s w. vii, 276 

2® Wahrheit aus Jean Pauls Leben (1827), ii, 99 
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und dem Charakter oder Stand des Tragers kein dtrekkr Zusammenliang 
besteht. Wir kommen darauf spater noch zurnck. 

Wenn Jean Paul m der Vorschule der Aesthetik Wieland, Goethe und 
Musaus als Muster guter deutscher Namengebung anfuhrtj so kann man 
das doch nur mit grossen Einschrankungen gelten lassen. Wteland war 
ja schon durch seme Stoffwahl fast ganz auf fremde Namen angewiesen. 
Er hatte allerdings zweifellos ein femes Ohr fur den Klang der Namen, und 
wo ihm seine Voriagen die Freiheit der Wahl liessen, hat er mit charak- 
teristisch kimgenden Namen gute Wirkungen erzielt Sehr glucklich hat 
er z B m den Abderiten lautmalende griechische Namen verwandt, wie 
Thlaps, Pyrops, Lelex, Damonax, Smilax, Gulleru, Salabanda, Pithokus, 
Nannion Im Neuen Amadis sprechen die viersilbigen, tanzelnden 
franzosischen Namen Dmdonette, BlaSardme, Chatouilleuse, Colifichon 
etc das ieichtfertige Wesen ihrer Tragermnen gut aus, wahrend die 
mexikanischen Namen Koxkox, Kikequetzel etc mehr putzig als cha- 
rakteristisch klingen. Zu deutschen Namen hat Wieland kaum Gelegenheit 
gehabt, und die wenigen, die man in semen Werken findet, sind keines- 
wegs besonders glucklich gewahlt, z.B. Bonifaz Schleicher. 

Auch Goethes Werke liefern nur eine verhaltnismassig sehr geringe Aus- 
beute an deutschen Familien- und Ortsnamen Er gibt — ausser in seiner 
Fruhzeit — meist nur Vornamen und Standesbezeichnungen, selbst in 
einer Dichtung, die so getreu und individuell deutsches Klemstadtleben 
malt wie Hermann und Dorothea.®^ Nur Nebenorte werden zuweilen bei 
Namen genannt, z.B. im Werther Wahlheim, in Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahren Hochdorf (ii, 3). Die wenigen deutschen Familiennamen smd 
nicht schlecht, aber auch — im Gegensatz zu den Vornamen — nicht ge- 
rade besonders charakteristisch gewahlt, merkwurdigerweise smd sie fast 
alle zweisilbig und auf -er endigend: Werther, Meister, Werner, Mittler, 
Wagner, Brander, Soller, Sommer, Pumper, Forster. Frau Spritzbierlein 
(im Ur-Faust), Frau Marthe Schwerdtlein und der Hanswurst Kilian 
Brustfleck sind vereinzelte gluckiiche Ausnahmen. 

Am ehesten trifft Jean Pauls Lob noch fur Musaus zu. Man begegnet 
in semen Werken manchen guten deutschen Namen, wie etwa Wacker- 
mann Uhlfinger, Eberhard Bronkhorst, Egger Genebald, Peter Bloch, 
Wiiibald Lampert, Neunhorn, Druschling, Urlau, auch hubschen Orts- 

Ueber den eigenartigen Beiz der gnechischen Madchermamen anf -on macM Mdrike 
in einem Brief an Hermann Knrz eine Mbsdie Bemerkung, die H. Maync in dem oben 
angefuhrten Aufsatz zitiert Vgl Chariton im Titan 

^ Dass das nicht etwa nur am Versmass und Stil iiegt, sieht man an Vossens Luise, wo 
der Ort (Grimau) und der Hachname der Heldm (Blum) genannt werden Auch im Werther 
erfahrt man die Famihennamen von Lotte, Albert, Wilhelm nicht, so wie nicht den Voma- 
men des Helden 
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namen, wie Burgholzheim, Geroldsheim. Aber es kam Musdus dabei im 
allgememen doch mehr auf die altdeutsche Farbung als auf die mdividu- 
elle Charakleristik an 

Kurz, einen eigenthchen Vorlaufer Jean Pauls m der scharf charakteri- 
sierenden Namengebung wiisste ich nicht zu nennen. Man trifft wohl 
hie und da auf einzelne wohlgelungene Namen; aber das bleibt immer et- 
was mehr oder weniger Zufalliges, Erst Jean Paul hat sich bewusst und 
systematisch auf die Findung charakteristischer Namen verlegt* 

IV. Diese Besonderheit Jean Pauls hangt naturlich eng mit dem 
humoristischen Stil seiner Werke zusammen Er hatte es fruhe schon 
erkannt und hat es spater m der Vorschule der Aesthetik (§35) ausfuhr- 
lich dargelegt, dass der Humor, weil er auf dem Kontrast der Sinnenwelt 
zur Idee beruht, alles bis ins kleinste hinab moglichst individualisieren 
muss. Wenn seme Werke m mancher Hinsicht den spateren Realismus 
des 19. Jahrhunderts vorbereiten und antizipieren, so liegt das nicht 
daran, dass er einen besonders ausgeprkgten Sinn fur das Wirkliche ge- 
habt hatte (darin war ihm z.B. ein Goethe entschieden uberlegen), 
sondern an seinem bewussten Streben nach humoristischer Individuali- 
sierung aller Personen und Zustande. 

Als Hilfsmittel zu solcher Individualisierung dienten ihm grosse Samm- 
lungen, die er sich von fruh auf systematisch angelegt hatte, Verzeich- 
nisse von Berufsarten, Handwerken, Titeln, von Munzen, Massen und 
Gewichten, von Spezialitaten einzelner Lander und Stadte etc Das 
Heilige Romische Reich Deutscher Nation bot ja auf alien diesen Gebie- 
ten eine selbst von Jean Paul nicht auszuschopfende Mannigfaltigkeit an 
individuellen Eigentumlichkeiten und Absonderlichkeiten. In einem der- 
artigen Sammelheft,®^ wahrschemlich im Jahre 1789 begonnen wor- 
den ist, also in der Zeit, wo Jean Paul von der satirischen Schriftstellerei 
allmahlich zu erzahlender und darstellender Dichtung uberging, findet 
sich nun auch eine sehr umfangreiche Liste von Orts- und Personenna- 
men. Sie beginnt mit einem Verzeichnis geographischer Namen, wobei 
zunachst auch noch kurze Angaben uber die Lage, Zugehorigkeit etc. 
beigefugt sind. Der Anfang sei hier wiedergegeben: 

Stadte 

Land Hadeln, Ottemdorf darin — Furstenthum Ratzeburg, St(adt) R(atze- 
burg), gehorig dem Herzog von Mecklenburg-Strelitz — Reichsstadt Nord- 
hausen — ^Aebtissin von Quedlinburg — Ziegenhain in Niederhessen — Hammel- 
burg®* im Hochstif t Fulda — Waghausel im Hochstift Speyer, ein Bischof — Schuh- 

^ Faszikel 10 des in der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek bejSndlichen Nachlasses. 

^ Diesen Namen hat spkter Karl Heinrich von Lang m semen satirischen Hammelburger 
Reisen (1817 ff.) verwendet 
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flick im Furstenthum Heitersheim— Herrschaft und Dor! Schadeck — Fursten- 
thum Veldenz, pfakisch — Herrschaft Schwabeck im Schwabischen — gefurstete 
Abtei Korvey, Abt, St. Hoxter^^ — Grafschaft Hoizapfel, d(em) Furst(en) voa 
Anhait-Bemburg-Hoym (geborig) — ^Abtei Ochsenliausen m Scbwaben — die 
graflichen Lmien Zeil-Zeii, Scheer-Scbeer, WoKegg-Wolfegg im Scbwabisclien — 
PfuUendorf m Schwaben, Reicbsstadt, Buchau, Bopfingen — Ingelflngen am 
Kocher im Frankiscben, Reichsstadt Windsbeim und Schwemfurt — die freien 
Leute auf der Leutkircber Heide in Schwaben baben 39 unmittelbare Reicbs- 
dorfer — unmittelbares Reicbsdorf Gocbsbeim in Franken — Vaduz, em Flecken 
und Bergschloss im Furstenthum Liechtenstein — Im Furstenthum Jauer in 
Niederschlesien Schreibershau, Querbach, Dorf Krummhubei — St Mazdorf am 
Popperfluss in Ungam — See Wuz und der See Kuhpanz bei Liebenwalde m der 
Mittelmark, worm bei Egsdorf der grosse, mittlere und der kleine Leber-See 
smd — Dorf Trebatsch im Bees- und Storkowschen Kreis — Dorf Zurl bei Inns- 
pmck — Husten, Flecken im Herzogthum Engern an der Ruhr — Seissenstein, 
Dorf zwischen Regenspurg und Wien, Spitz, Marktflecken (ebenda) usw. 

Viele von diesen Namen hat Jean Paul in seinen Werken gelegentlich 
verwertet, mehrere z.B. schon in der Ende 1789 entstandenen Bayer- 
ischen Kreuzerkomddie,®^ Kuhpanz und Schuhflick m klemeren Satiren 
der nachsten Jahre,^® andere am Schluss des Hesperus,®'^ Schadeck im 
Quintus Fixlein, Vaduz im Siebenkas.®® Man erkennt dabei deutlich, dass 
er “redende’’ Namen (wie Hammelburg, Schuhflick, Ochsenhausen, 
Schweinfurt) zwar nicht ganz ausschliesst, aber doch mit der Zeit immer 
starker solche bevorzugt, die mehr durch Klang als durch Bedeutung ins 
Ohr fallen (wie Hadeln, Bopfingen, Vaduz etc.). Spater hat er sich dann 
meist nur noch die blossen Ortsnamen ohne nahere Angaben notiert. 
Auch hat er versucht, zwischen “guten’^ und ^kchlimmen^’ Namen zu 
unterscheiden, die ersteren dienten ihm zur Bezeichnung idyllischer 
Freudenstatten, wie etwa Lilienbad in der Unsichtbaren Loge, Maien- 
thal im Hesperus, Lilar und Blumenbuhl im Titan, Elterlein in den 
Flegeljahren, Heiligengut im Leben Fibels, die andern wurden fiir sati- 
risch gezeichnete Residenz- und Edeinstadte verwandt, wie Scheerau, 
Flachsenfingen, Kuhschnappel, Flatz. Doch ist die Scheidung in der Liste 
nicht konsequent durchgefuhrt 

Von Ortsnamen ging Jean Paul dann sehr bald zu Personennamen 

Vgl Wilhelm Raabes Erzahlung Hoxter und Corvey (1879) 

35 S W n Abt , ni, 108 (Kmmmhtibel), 111 (Scheer-Scheer, Veldenz, Querbach), 119 
(Bopfingen, Leutkircher Heide), 195 (Waghausel, St Mazdorf) Merkwurdigerweise hat 
Jean Paul hier den Namen seines kunftigen Verlegers Matzdorff antizipiert, wie Thomas 
Mann in den Buddenbrooks den Namen semes spateren Schwiegervateis Pringsheim. 

S W n Abt , m, 256 und 335 

3^ S W IV, 322 (Hadeln, Ziegenhain, Schwabeck, Holzapfel, Schweinfurt, Scheer-Scheer). 

33 Ebenda auch Jauer und Husten, S.W. vi, 263 
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uber, wobei von vornherein die ^^klingenden’’ Namen die ^‘redenden’’ 
stark nberwiegen Das sehr umfangreiche Verzeichnis beginnt so* 

Markwerd, Siebenkas, Robisch, Emmeriing, Scbneizel, Strosner, Falbel, Wenzes- 
iaus, Polykarpus, Biasius, Fndolinus, Heribert, Detlaus, Fiorian, Stanislaus, 
Servatius, Karpasius, Thrasibulus, Hartwig, Hoppedizel, Sessen, Gideon, Erd- 
mann, Serapion, Hopassi, Wunibald, Sylvester, Mezner, Gunzler, Kraus, Panzer, 
Wiedmann, Aufhammer, Schmiedel, Pissel, Saalbaum, Saalpasser, Haberstumpf, 
Sever, Sappas, Polmann, Jahreis, Freudel, Zindel, Schickfuss, Oelsclilagel, Sta- 
bius, Stief, Stiefel, Oefel, Oehrmann, Fruhhaussen, Klieber, Gobel, Krabler, 
Kuhlpepper, Zebedaus, Paul, Fenz, Schlohks, Lorenz, Tenzel, Sensei, Koppel, 
Hus, Schodei, Strobel, Hechtel, Barthel, Benjamin, Schupfel, Zaus, Saus, Scberr, 
Hoppel, Klosei, Stenz, Lebrecht, Setzmann, Pfinzing, Erkel, Fehnel, Wurzner, 
Saalbader, Emtarm, Nothnagel, Pet, Pikof, Keppel, Fraser, Kolb, Mausner, 
Merz, Lederer, Staus, Feinier etc. 

Mehrere Namen in diesem Verzeichnis sind durchgestnchen zum 
Zeichen, dass sie in Jean Pauls Werken Verwendung gef unden haben, so 
Siebenkas, Robisch (Unsichtbare Loge, 7. Sektor), Falbel, Stiefel (Sieben- 
kas), Oefel (Loge), Oehrmann (Vorrede zu den Blumenstucken), Kuhl- 
pepper (Hesperus), Zaus und Saus (Appendix der Biographischen Be- 
lustigungen), Lederer (Jubelsenior). Aber auch von den nicht gestrichenen 
kommen manche in den Werken vor, z.B. Biasius, Stenz, Stanislaus 
(Siebenkas), Florian (Falbel), Hoppedizel, Setzmann (Loge), Aufham- 
mer, Krabler, Strobel, Eintarm, Zebedaus (Fixlein), Freudel, Ranz 
(Freudels Klaglibell), Schickfuss (Jubelsenior), Mezner, Kraus, Schodei 
(Kreuzerkomodie) . 

Wahrend hier im Anfang, wie man sieht, Vor- und Nachnamen noch 
bunt durcheinander stehen, hat Jean Paul spater die ^^Taufnamen” 
gesondert verzeichnet und nach mannlichen und weiblichen getrennt. 
Wie bei den Ortsnamen fuhrte er dann auch eine Unterscheidung von 
‘^guten’’ und '^schlechten’^ (oder ‘^schlimmen”) Namen ein, und zwar 
sowohl bei den Vor- wie bei den Nachnamen. Dabei hatte er aber wohl 
nicht nur den moralischen Charakter im Sinne, sondern daneben auch 
den sozialen Rang, so dass es sich also auch um eine Scheidung von Hoch 
und Niedrig, von Ernst und Komik handelt, oder wie es Jean Paul m 
der Vorschule der Aesthetik (§72) ausdruckt, von italienischer und 
niederMndischer Schule. Bezeichnend ist dabei, dass unter den ‘^guten’^ 
Namen die auslandischen stark uberwiegen; zum Beweis sei nur der 
Anfang wiedergegeben: 


Gute Namen 

Machy, Selis, Lorgna, Duchauffour, Ancillon, Almeria, le Baut, Davila, Deneria, 
Skarpa, Swoboda, Trouillas, Rome de Flsle, Montoukla, Ciafani, Casati, Hugo, 
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Saladm, Ledevil, Burja, Fioniio, Giuiia, Agnola, Ida, Cleophea, Casilde etc 

Dagegen halte man nun den Anfang der Gegenliste: 

SCHLIMME 

Streichert, Meuseler, Astmann, Stechmann, Banspach, Beez, Franzen, Fokeln, 
Pfizmann, Paulig, Prahmer, Retticher, Sapel, Scheibier, Scheidenrecht, Schicke- 
tanz, Sciiipsen, Schillmgen, Sessa, Siebenhaar, Sozmann, Statmuiler, Steger, 
Stesser, Faudel, Marzahn, Kreiler, Haberland, Mury, Sauerampf, Pitsch, Stelz, 
Balzer, Scbnedermann, Fizau, Friesner, Hassauer, Heck, Polzfuss, Scbierstedt, 
Bmdrin, Hey, Pittelko, Flachs, Pippo, Coppo (Jakob), Zenkel, Stenzmger, EgeF 
kraut, Giegold, Fichsel etc 

Auch bei den Taufnamen uberwiegen in der “guten^^ Liste die fremd- 
landischen stark, wie die folgende Probe zeigen moge: 

Weibliche gute Namen 

Floriana, Konradine, Edmunda, Livia, Raphaela, Eusebie, Maunzia, Hermi- 
one, Franzelma, Lothane, Walpurga, LudomiUa, Bii tilde, Georga, Johanetta, 
Adolpha, Ignazia, Domenika, Nepomuzena, Madelaine, Rita, Alida, Jakobaa, 
Reynira, Florentma, Adriana, Gobertina, Petronelia, Josina, Rosaklara, Fer- 
dmandme, Benigna, Guillemette, Dea, Hieronyma, Adelaide, Nadine, Amine, 
Junia etc 

Spater hat sich Jean Paul dann auch viele ^^gute” altdeutsche Vorna- 
men aufgezeichnet, worauf ich noch zu sprechen komme Haufig hat er 
den deutschen Namen neben den auslandischen gesetzt, z.B : 

Thierry, Dietrich — Everard, Eberhard'*^ — Gilles, Egydius^ — Jaquehne, Jako- 
bine^^^ — Thiennette, Stephanine^® — Etienne, Stephan — Alison, Lieshchen^® — 
Gautier, Walther — Blaise, Blasius^^ — Sebaud, Sebald^® — Voit, Veit^® etc 

Schliesslich hat er sich dann auch noch ein nach Landern geordnetes 
Verzeichnis fremder Personennamen angelegt, das franzosische, englische, 

5*® Davon smd Le Baut, Giulia und Agnola im Hesperus verwendet Fiamin soUte anfangs 
Hugo heissen 

Davon smd verwendet Streichert, Astmann, Stechmann, Pfizmann im Quintus Fix- 
lem (S W V, 63, 124, 163), Meuseler im Hesperus (m, 280), Flachs m den Flegeljahren, 
Pippo im Titan (vin, 13), Egelkraut und Giegold im Siebenkas (vi, 23 und 271) 

Raphaela heisst erne der Tochter Neupeters m den Flegeljahren (x, 154), Hermme die 
Gattm Jean Pauls in den Palmgenesien und m der Konjekturai-Biographie, Gobertme das 
Fraulein von Sackenbach im Jubelsenior, Benigna eine Frau in Jean Pauls Bnefen (vn, 
385), GuiUemette die Mutter Lianens im Titan (vm, 342), Dea (Abkurzung von Aiithea) 
die Pflegetochter im Jubelsemor (v, 394), Nadme die Schwester im Kampaner Thai 

^ Verwendet fur den “Venner’* im Siebenkas (vi, 72) ^ S.W v, 66 (Fixlem) 

^ S W xn, 215 (Levana) und x, 293 (Flegeljahre). ^ S W. v, 64 (Fixlein) 
Lieslichen war fiir Lenette vorgesehen, s S W vi, Eml S. xxiv. 

« S W VI, 43 (Siebenkas) ** S W. vn, 196 (Palmgenesien). 

S W. VII, 300 (Jean Pauls Bnefe) 
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italienische, spanische, portugiesische, schweizerische, hollandische, da- 
nische, schwedische, polnische, russische und judische Namen enthalt.®*^ 

Im ganzen enthalt das Heft schatzungsweise 2000 Orts- und Perso- 
nennamen, von denen naturlich nur ein Bruchteil, einige Hundert, in 
Jean Pauls Werken Verwendung gefunden hat. Wurde man die Liste 
einmal vollstandig veroffentlichen, so ware das eine bequeme Fundgrube 
fur heutige Schriflsteller, die nach charakteristischen Namen fur ilire 
Gestalten suchen. Jeder wurde da wohl etwas fur seine Zwecke Geeig- 
netes finden. Es ist amusant zu beobachten, wie die Liste manche Namen 
antizipiert, die von spateren Dichtern verwendet worden sind, wie z.B. 
Kreisler von E Th. A. Hoffmann, Gemperlein von der Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, Cleophea, Fiebiger, Meuseler von Raabe, Schicketanz, Siebenhaar, 
Pittelko, Marzahn, Krippenstapel, Rex von Fontane, Semmelmann und 
Baumhamel (in der niederdeutschen Form Bohmhamel) von Heinrich 
Seidel, Wunnibald von Ricarda Huch, Spinell(i) von Thomas Mann. Es 
zeigt sich darm deutlich, einen wie guten Spursmn Jean Paul fur Namen 
hatte, die dutch charakteristischen Klang zu dichterischer Verwendung 
pradestiniert erscheinen. 

V. Woher hat Jean Paul nun alle diese Namen genommen^ Es ist des 
ofleren behauptet worden, er habe sie grossenteils frei erfunden. Gustav 
Parthey erzahlt in seinen schonen Jugenderinnerungen®^ erne lustige 
Anekdote, die auf dieser Annahme beruht Danach soil Jean Paul zwar 
nicht in seinen fruheren Werken, z B. dem Hesperus, wohl aber in den 
spateren sich etwas darauf zugute getan haben, dass alle darin vorkom- 
menden Personennamen sonst nicht existierten. So habe er auch den 
Namen Katzenberger fur ^%onst unfindbar^^ gehalten. Der mit ihm be- 
freundete Medizinalrat Dr. Langermann habe aber gewusst, dass in 
Prag ein geschatzter praktischer Arzt dieses Namens lebte, dessen 
Dokt or dissertation sogar von irgend einer menschlichen Abnormitat 
handelte, also von dem Lieblingsgegenstand des Jean Paulschen Dr. 
Katzenberger. Langermann habe sich diese Dissertation zu verschaffen 
gewusst und sie dem Dichter zugehen lassen mit einem fingierten, sehr 
gereizten Schreiben des Verfassers, worin dieser sich uber den offen- 
kundigen Missbrauch seines Namens bitter beschwerte. Jean Paul sei 
dardber sehr betreten gewesen, bis ihm schliesslich mitgeteilt wurde, dass 
es sich urn einen blossen Scherz handelte. Er habe sich seitdem aber nie 
wieder vermessen, seine erdachten Namen fiir Unica zu halten.~An 

In seinen Werken hat es Jean Paul mit der Nationalilat der Namen nicht immcr genau 
genommen, der Lord im Hesperus fuhrt den unenghschen Namen Horion, die Spanierm 
Linda den portugiesischen Namen Romeiro, die Polm Zablocki den altdeutschen Vornamen 
Wma Hsgb von Ernst Friedel, Berlin 1907, n, 136 
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dieser Gescliichte mag ein Komchen Walirheit sein; es gab wirklicb in 
Prag einen Arzt Dr. Katzenberger, von dem auch Varnbagen in einem 
Brief vom 5. Juni 1810 an Jean Paul berichtet®^ Der eigentliche Witz 
der Anekdote kann jedoch nicht stimmen, denn Jean Paul wusste ganz 
genau, dass er seine Namen nicht erfunden, sondern ^efunden hatte. 
Zwischen seinen fruheren und spateren Werken besteht in dieser Hin- 
sicht kein Unterschied. Man braucht nur emmal in den Strassen von Hof 
Oder Bayreuth spazieren zu gehen, so fallt einem aile Augenblicke auf 
einem Tur- oder Ladenschild em aus Jean Pauls Werken vertrauter Name 
m die Augen Und nimmt man sich umfangreiche Namenverzeichnisse, 
wie etwa das Adressbuch von Gross-Beriin, vor, so wird man darin mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen alle jene absonderiichen Namen wie Katzenberger, 
Siebenkas, Egelkraut, Fibel, Faibel, Wutz, Suptitz, Schabacker, Mehl- 
horn, Kokeritz, Zablocki, Fahland, Harprecht, Wehmeier etc. vertreten 
finden. Die Namen Hafenreffer, Fraischdorfer, Froulay, Roquairol 
(samtlich aus dem Titan), die Parthey fur erf unden halt, lassen sich alle 
nachweisen. Hafenreffer ist eine Tubinger Gelehrtenfamilie, Froulay ein 
altfranzosisches Adelsgeschlecht, dessen z.B. in Rousseaus Confessions 
gedacht wird, Roquairol hiess der Angehorige einer franzosischen Rau- 
berbande des 18. Jahrhunderts.®^ Im Titan erzahlt Jean Paul einmal, er 
pflege in Kriegszeiten abends in die Soldatenlager zu gehen und sich die 
beim Appell aufgerufenen charakteristisch klmgenden Namen in seiner 
Schreibtafei zu notieren Mag das nun ein Scherz sein oder nicht, sicher 
1 st, das er jede sich ihm bietende Gelegenheit benutzt hat, seine Namen- 
sammlung zu vermehren. Dass diese streckenweise alphabetische Ord- 
nung aufweist, zeigt, dass er zum Teil aus vorhandenen Namenverzeich- 
nissen geschopft hat. Fur die Taufnamen hat er nachweislich den Ka- 
lender zurate gezogen, fur f ranzosische und englische Vornamen auch die 
Zusammenstellungen in Worterbuchem oder Grammatiken. Altdeutsche 
Namen, fur die er in seinen spateren Werken grosse Vorliebe bekundet — 
man denke an Klothar in den Fiegeljahren, Theoda und Theudobach 
in Katzenbergers Badereise, Siegwart und Drotta im Leben Fibels, 
Liuta in dem Traum einer Wahnsinnigen (1808), Thorismund in der 
Erzahlung Die Elternhebe gegen Kinder (1810), Toroid und Torilda in 
dem Aufsatz Ein deutscher Jungling in der Nacht des 18. Oktobers 
1814 — , hat er grosstenteils einem im Jahre 1800 erschienenen Buch 
entnommen, dessen Verfasser selbst einen eigenartigen Namen aufweist: 
Tilemann Dothias Wiarda, Ueber deutsche Vornamen und Geschlechts- 
namen. Jean Paul hat uber dies Werk im August 1804 in der Zeitung fiir 

® Denkwurdigkeiten aus dem Leben von Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, hsgb. von Ernst 
Forster (Munchen, 1863), m, 223 f 

“ Vgl S W. vm, Einl S xxxrv 


M S W vm, 57. 
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die elegante Welt emen eignen Aufsatz veroffentlicht, worin er den Eltern 
ans Herz legt, ihre Kinder auf die darin angefuhrten altdeutscheii Na- 
men taufen zu lassen,®® gleichzeitig aber den dichterischen Gebrauch der- 
selben sich selber vorbehalt und jeden Autor, der ihm emen davon weg- 
stibitzen sollte, im voraus fur einen Plagiator erklart Auch aus Fiscbarts 
Werken und aus den Epistolae obscurorum virorum hat er sich einzelne 
Namen notiert, ohne sie jedoch zu verwenden Er hat auch kein Beden- 
ken getragen, Namen von mehr oder weniger bekannten Personlichkeiten, 
wenn sie ihm klanglich geeignet erschienen, zu verwenden, und weist 
dann wohl selber gelegentlich auf die Urbilder hin, z B bei dem Arzt 
Kuhlpepper im Hesperus auf den englischen Mediziner Culpeper, bei 
Siebenkas auf den Altdorfer Professor Siebenkees, bei Schoppe auf den 
Humanisten Scioppius, bei Spener auf den beruhmten Pietisten, bei 
Strykius im Katzenberger auf den Hallenser Juristen.®® Die Ortsnamen 
hat er zum weitaus grossten Teil aus geographischen Werken genommen, 
hauptsachlich aus solchen von Busching und von Fabri,®® und auch hier 
macht er haufig selber auf die ‘^Namensvettern’^ aufmerksam, meist mit 
dem stereotypen Scherz, sem Ort durfe nicht verwechselt werden mit 
dem gleichnamigen da und da gelegenen.®® 

Wenn es sonach auch keinem Zweifel unterliegen kann, dass Jean Paul 
sowohl seine Personen- wie seine Ortsnamen — hochstens mit ganz ver- 
emzelten Ausnahmen — der Wirklichkeit entnommen hat, so ist doch 
zuzugeben, dass er sich zuweilen genngfugige Abanderungen der vorge- 
fundenen Namen gestattet hat. Es geht das schon daraus hervor, dass 

So erhielt auch seine eigene, im November 1804 geborene Tochter den Namen Odilie 
Sein judischer Freund Emanuel nahm spater auf semen Rat den Familiennamen Osmund 
an 66 s w xm, 138 f 

6^ Sonst hat er aus fremden Dichtwerken kaum je Namen entnommen, doch mag erwahnt 
sem, dass der im Elampaner Thai vorkommende Name Kaxlson sich auch in Gellerts 
Geschichte der schwedischen Grafin von G findet und der ebenda vorkommende Name 
Nadine in emer Verserzahlung von Wieland Den Namen Natalie im Siebenkas hatte Jean 
Paul gewahlt; bevor er Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre las 

56 S W. m, 41, VII, 326, vm, 22, 189, ix, 47, 397, 412, xiii, 177, xiv, 225 Wenn er dabei 
zuweilen scherzhaft die Moglichkeit einer Verwandtschaft andeutet, so ermnert das an 
erne Stelle in der Reise nach Braunschweig von Knigge (1792), wo der Verfasser in einer 
Fussnote erklart, er wisse nicht, ob das in seiner Geschichte vorkommende Fraulem von 
Brumbei zu derselben Familie gehore wie der damals vieigenannte Berliner Theologe 
gleichen Namens Jean Paul hatte ubrigens den Mmister im Hesperus slatt Schleunes 
anfangs Brombei nennen wollen, s S W ni, Einl S xvni 

6® Von Fabri kommt hauptsachlich die funfbandige Geographic fur alle Stande (1786- 
1808) in Betracht. 

60 Vgl. S.W m, 137 (Kussewitz), vi, 58 (Kuhschnappel), x, 36, 39, 61 (Eiterlein), 299 
(Joditz), xm, 175 (Potzneusiedl), xrv, 224 (Ziebingen, Diebsfehra), xv, 10, 12 (Margare- 
thahausen), 267 (Kjahwinkel) 
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sich in seiner Namensliste mehrfach der Vermerk findet. ^^Unverandert 
abgeschrieben/’ wahrend es ein andermal darin beisst: ^^Ich scbreibe liter 
alle Namen gleich falsch.” Vielfach wird es sich dabei wohl nur um 
orthographische Abweichungen gehandelt haben, wie etwa Siebenkas 
fur Siebenkees, Halss fur Hals, Hering fur Haring, manchmal aber aucb 
um kleine lautlicbe Modifikationen So findet sicb der Name von Jean 
Pauls weimarischer Zimmervermieterin Kubnoldt in den Flegeljabren in 
der Form Kuhnold, Leibgeber ist wahrschemlich aus Leitgeb (mhd. 
litgebe = Sclienkwirt) volksetymologisch abgewandelt, Saalpater (m der 
Vorrede zum zweiten Band des Komet) aus Saalbader. Zuweilen bat Jean 
Paul aucb wobl selbstandig eine Endung angebangt, z B. Knornscbild 
zu Knarnscbilder, Falter zu Falterle erweitert Wesentlicb freier als mit 
Personennamen ist er mit Ortsnamen umgesprungen Hier bat er nicbt 
nur emzelne Bucbstaben geandert, wie etwa Sackmgen in Zackingen,®^ 
sondern vor allem die stereotypen Vor- und Nacbsilben entweder ver- 
tauscbt Oder weggelassen oder binzugefugt. In seiner Namenliste bat er 
sich eine ganze Anzabl solcher “Ingredienzien’’ notiert, z B Ober-, 
Unter-, Mittel-, Alt-, Frei-, Kircb-, -berg, -tbal, -rode, -hofen, -fingen, 
-weiler, -bagen, -stetten So bat er etwa Spitz in Mittelspitz erweitert, 
Landpreis in Neulandpreis, Lausa in Grosslausau, umgekebrt Klempes- 
titz (bei Dresden) zu Pestitz, Luneburg zu St. Lune verkurzt, Alten- 
fiiess in Hobenfliess abgewandelt Flacbsenfingen ist vielleicbt nach dem 
bei Ansbacb gelegenen Flacbslanden gebildet, Zebnacker nacb dem 
meinmgenscben Dreissigacker Aucb bei den Ortsnamen ist jedocb die 
grosse Mebrzabl unverandert der Wirkbcbkeit entnommen; so Kub- 
scbnappel,®® Hukelum,®® Vaduz, Scbadeck, Waldkappel, Scbwanmgen, 
Hasslau, Elterlein, Pira, Maulbronn, Scbraplau und viele andere. Zu 
Landernamen bat Jean Paul meist Ortsnamen verwendet, z B. Scbeerau, 
Kauzen, Hobengeis, Haarbaar (im Titan) ist wobl aus dem Ortsnamen 
Haar nacb Analogic von Scbeer-Scbeer gebildet. Gern macbt er dabei 
den stereotypen Witz, er musse sicb wundern, dass die Geograpben von 
diesen Landern nocb keine Notiz genommen batten Zuweilen bat er 

S W. VI, 49, vni, 79. *2 s W xm, 79 

S W. vn, 455, v, 392, xiv, 261, m, 19, vm, 8 f 

S W vm, 286 Aelmlicb hat bekanntlich G Hauptmann in den Webern den uberliefer- 
ten Namen des Fabnkanten Zwanziger m Dreissiger abgeandert 

Wenn Jean Paul S W vi, 58 m emer Fussnote angibt, der Name sei nach Potschappel 
(bei Dresden) gebildet, so war das entweder ein Scherz, oder er hatte vergessen, dass es 
emen Ort namens Kuhschnappel m Sachsen gibt 

Nach BUschmg war Huckelum der alte Name des Klosteramts Hockelheim an der 
Leme 

Vgl. z B S W n, 83, v, 149, 433, xv, 266 f Em ahnlicher Scherz kommt auch in 
Musaus’ Physiognomischen Reisen zu Anfang des 4 Heftes vor 
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auch eixien Ortsnamen als Personennamen verwendet, z B Wutz, Lis- 
more, Sackenbach, oder umgekehrt emen Familiennamen als geogra- 
phischen, z B Scheer-S cheer Vom namensgeschichtlichen Standpunkt 
ist dagegen ebensowenig einzuwenden wie gegen die Verwendung von 
Vornamen als Familiennamen, wie etwa Ottomar, Blasius (Blaise), 
Cesara, Klothar Bedenklicher erscheint es dagegen, Nachnamen wie 
Roquairol oder Kraus®® als Vornamen zu gebrauchen 

VI. Wenn wir nunmehr darangehen, die Eigenart der Jean Paulschen 
Namen el was genauer zu untersuchen, so wollen wir dabei nicht seme 
Namenliste zugrunde legen, sondern uns an die m semen Werken vor- 
kommenden Namen halten Die in der Lisle bereitgestellten Namen smd 
zwar gewiss auch schon fur die Besonderheit seines Gefuhls imd Ge- 
schmacks fur Namen bezeichnend, aber erst die Auswahl, die er aus ihnen 
getroffen hat, ist doch entscheidend. Die Zahl der in Betracht kommen- 
den Namen ist immer noch so gross, dass sich alle wesentlichen Kenn- 
zeichen unschwer an ihnen aufzeigen lassen 

Sieht man sich nun zunachst, um einen Ueberblick uber diese Fulle 
zu gewmnen, nach einem Einteilungsprinzip um, so wird man die Jean 
Paulsche Unterscheidung von guten und schlechten Namen nicht als 
geeignet anerkennen konnen. Sie ist zu allgemein und zu vieldeutig, 
auch hat er sie selber weder in seiner Liste noch in semen Werken sti eng 
durchgefuhrt. Es lassen sich ja auch die vielen Gestalten, die er geschaf- 
fen hat, nicht einfach in gute und bose einteilen, so wenig wie m ernste 
und komische oder in hohe und niednge; uberall musste man wenigslens 
noch erne Mittelklasse aufstellen, so wie er ja auch in der Vorschiile bei 
der Emteilung der Romane (§ 72) neben der italienischen und der 
niederlandischen Schule noch eine deutsche unterscheidet, die in der 
Mitte zwischen jenen beiden steht. Aber auch mit einem solchen Drei- 
klassensystem wurde man nicht weit kommen. Als praktischer erweist 
sich ein scheinbar ausserliches, in Wirklichkeit aber doch sehr wesenl- 
liches Prmzip, das Jean Paul in der oben angefuhrten Slelle der Vorschule 
uber die Namengebung auch bereits angedeutet und das man z B. auch 
bei Raabes Namen mit Erfolg angewandt hat, namlich die Stlbenzahl 
Wie wichtig diese ist, dafur findet sich m Theodor Fontanes Studien zu 
seinem geplanten Roman Allerlei Gluck ein charakterislisches Zeugnis 
Der Dichter war sich da noch nicht daruber im klaren, wie er eine seiner 

S W V, 280, 398, n. Abt , m, 111 Wutz kommt zwar auch als Personenname vor; 
Jean Paul nahm ihn aber, wie aus dem oben mitgeteilten Verzeichnis geographischer 
Namen hervorgeht, von dem Wutzsee bei Liebenwalde Esenbeck (Jubeisemor) und Sup- 
titz (Komet) kommen sowohl als Orts- wie als Familiennamen vor Dahore (Hesperus) ist 
mbghcherweise nach dem indischen Ort Lahore gebildet. S W- ii Abt., m, 165. 
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Gestalten nennen wollte, nur das stand ihm fest, dass es ein dreisilbiger 
berlinisclier Name mit dem Akzent auf der ersten Silbe sem musse 
So iasst sich auch bei Jean Paul beobachten, dass er, wenn er den ur- 
sprunglich fur erne Figur in Aussicht genommenen Namen spater aban- 
derte, dabei oft (nicht immer) Silbenzahl und Akzent beibehielt, z B. 
hiess Esenbeck im Jubelsenior anfangs Feuerlein, Wehmeier und Falterle 
im Titan soliten erst Gremeisen und Koferle heissen — Neben der 
Silbenzahl ist dann bei Jean Paul auch noch der Endung der Namen 
besondere Beachtung zu schenken, auf deren Bedeutung er ja auch selber 
an der angefuhrten S telle seiner Vorschule schon hinge wiesen hat 

Begmnen wir also mit den einsilbigen Namen, die Jean Paul, wie er 
angibt und seme Praxis im allgemeinen bestatigt, unbedeutenden Per- 
sonen zu geben pflegte Ich gebe zunachst eine Zusammenstellung, die 
ubrigens kemen Anspruch auf absolute Volistandigkeit macht, geordnet 
(aus einem gleich zu erorternden Grunde) nach den Endbuchstaben;^^ 

Personennamen . Kob, Kolb, Lmd, Emef,"® Lerch, Starch, Fisch, Mensch, 
Fenk, Peuk, Fiol, Graul, Knoll, Spoil, Elnor, Spohr, Maus, Saus, Zaus, Schwers, 
Halss, Stoss, Stuss, Niess, Schiess, Flachs, Hut, Fecht, Hecht, Haft, Prast, 
Pabst, Fax, Phax, Tax, Max, Fex, Flex, Sphex, Vey, Glanz, Panz, Malz, Pelz, 
Stenz, Kenz, Kunz, Matz, Wutz 

Ortsnamen. Hopf, Lauch, Huhl, Heim, Rom, Grems, Flatz, Spitz, Schwenz, 
Schwortz 

Was an dieser Liste auffallt, sind zunachst die haufigen Reime, die 
zeigen, dass Jean Paul fur gewisse Buchstabenfolgen erne besondere 
Vorliebe hatte, sodann die Haufigkeit des S-Lauts am Schluss, besonders 
nach vorhergehendem Konsonanten (daher auch das haufige x und z). 
Jean Paul stellt in der Vorschule (§ 28) einmal die sonderbare Behaup- 
tung auf, der Buchstabe S sei lacherlich; er weist auf Worter wie versessen, 

Vgl Julius Petersen, Fontanes erster Berliner Gesellschaftsroman (Berlin, 1929), S 27 
Erne Ausnahme macht der ehrwurdige Jubelsenior Schwers, in dessen Namen aber die 
Lange des Vokals die Einsilbigkeit sozusagen aufhebt — In J J Engels Roman Lorenz 
Stark (1801) haben alle Personen emsilbige Namen Stark, Herbst, Born, Horn, Specht, 
Schlicht, Burg, Blum, Lyk, Wrak Jahn hat diese Namen besonders geruhmt; sie wirken 
aber doch etwas emtonig und wenig charakteristisch 

■^2 Es wurde fur den Verfasser wie fur den Leser zu ermudend sem, wenn fur jeden der im 
foigenden angefuhrten Namen die Stelie semes Vorkommens angefuhrt wurde. Es kornmt 
m unserem Zusammenhang ja auch meist nicht so viel darauf an, wo der Name sich findet, 
als wie er lautet, Umkehrung von Fenk, s S W iv, 321 

Jean Paul schrieb diesen Namen urspnmghch, semer damaligen, die Doppelkonsonan- 
ten im Auslaut veremfachenden Orthographic entsprechend, Wuz, spater aber Wutz; 
wahrschemlich wollte er ihn kurz ausgesprochen haben Moghcherweise hatte er spater 
auch Knorr statt Rnor geschrieben, doch schemt mir hier die Analogic zu Spohr fur die 
gedehnte Aussprache zu zeugen. 
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besessen hinJ^ Es bleibe dahingestellt, ob das allgemein zutrifft; viel- 
leicht konnte man eher von dem Buchstaben P sagen, dass er einen 
komischen (oft auch unanstandigen) Beigeschmack babe. Richtig ist 
aber jedenfalls, dass das S am Schluss der Worter, besonders nach einem 
Oder mehreren Konsonanten und wenn die Silbe den Akzent tragt (also 
stets in einsilbigen Wortern), eine stark lautmalerische Kraft und meist 
erne mehr oder minder komische Wirkung hat Es sei nur ermnert an 
die Koseformen der mannlichen deutschen Vornamen, wie Heinz, Hmz, 
Kunz, Fritz, Gotz, ferner an jene pseudolateinisclien Namen, wie sie 
besonders m der Epigrammliteratur von alters her gebrauchlich waren, 
Stax, Thrax, Vax, Trix, Trux, Stips etc., vor allem aber an schallnach- 
ahmende Worter wie bums, plumps, schwupps, pardauz, Kiapps, 
Klecks u.dgl. Wieland hat in den oben angefuhrten griechischen Namen 
seiner Abderiten diesen komischen Klangeffekt geschickt benutzt, 
ebenso Kortum in dem Namen seines Helden Jobs, vor allem aber 
Wilhelm Busch, nicht nur in semen beruhmten Schallwortern, wie rums, 
perdums, kiewieks, knatteradoms, klingelingelings, und in Namen, wie 
Schnorz, Schnipps, Gripps, Fipps, Bax, sondern vor allem im Reim, wo 
die Starke Betonung die Wirkung besonders deutlich macht: 

Und an Helenens Nase stracks 
Kdebt das erhitzte Siegelwachs. 

Fur manchen hat em Madchen Reiz, 

Doch bleibt die Liebe seinerseits 

Entrustet aber wird der Spitz 
Infolge ernes Seitentntts 

LegPs in die Mulde, flach von Holz, 

Durchknetet es und druckt und rollUs. 

Und dann durchs Tor voll frohen Drangs 
Im Rosakleid mit drei Volangs. 

Diese Wirkung hat sich also auch Jean Paul vielfach zunutze gemacht, 
besonders in einsilbigen Namen, aber auch in mehrsilbigen begegnet 
man ihr haufig, sowohl in der Tonsilbe, z-B. Fixlein, Kelzheim, Vaduz, 
Kauzen, Pamsen, Trebsen, Fechser, Florzhubel, Flachsenfingen, Kat- 

Vgl auch den wunderUchen Namen Sessessar (S W i, 556) und den oben angefuhrten 
‘^schlimmen” Namen Sessa 

Als besonderfe widrig-komische Worter fuhrt Jean Paul gelegentlich die Bezeichnung 
^‘Schlauz’’ fur Nachtigall m Kram und den Gottes-Namen Quau tz auf der Insel Noatka an, 
s S W X, 170, XIII, 195 Vielleicht hangt auch seine bekannte Abneigung gegen das S m 
zusammengesetzten Wortern, z B. Geburtstag, und besonders gegen die Silbe -ungs, z B. 
in Erziehungslehre, mit dieser Empfindung zusammen 
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zenberger, Schmelzle, als auch in der unbetonten ScHusssilbej z.B. 
Mulanz, Kuhpanz, Renovanz, Veldenz, Phylax, Perefixe und m vielen 
Namen auf 

Bei den zwei- und mehrsilbigen Namen erkennt man sofort, dass 
Jean Paul fur gewisse Endsiiben erne Vorliebe hatte. Am haufigsten 
erscbeint die suddeutsche Dimmutivsilbe, und zwar sowohl in der vollen 
Form -lem, wie namen tlich in der verkurzten ~le und 

Personennamen Fixiein, Herrlem, Kronlein, Stocklein, Fedderlein. — Bopple, 
Fautle, Oechsle, Schmelzle, Worble, Falterle — Borstel, Falbel, Fagel, Fibel, 
Franzei, Freudel, Gobei, Gogel, Kabel, Mendel, Oefei, Peuschel, Purzel, Reuel, 
Schnabel, Schodel, Stiefel, Strobel, Traupel, Wurfel, Zeddel, Zeusel, Gelbkoppel, 
Passvogel, Schnorhamel, Vierneissel, Hoppedizel. 

Ortsnamen Hoflein, Elterlem — Florzhubel, Holzapfel, Krehwinkel, Krumm- 
hubel, Kuhschnappel, Neusattel, Saubugel, Waghausel, Waldkappel, Potz- 
neusiedl 

Auch von Vornamen, besonders von weiblichen, braucht Jean Paul 
gern Kose- oder Kurzformen auf -el, z.B. Justel (Justine), Appel (Apol- 
lonia), Regel (Regina), Raphel (Raphaele), Sabel (Sabine), Sophel 
(Sophie), Vronel (Veronika), Nickel (Nikolaus), Attel (Attila) Zu- 
weilen erschemt die Dimmutivsilbe auch im Innern des Namens, z B. 
in Matzleinsdorf, Harmlesberg, Meuseler, Hafteldorn, Hukelum, Viesel- 
bach, Pimpeistadt, und mit angehangter lateinischer Endung: Falzelius, 
Stapelhaselius. — Es ist ja nun ohne weiteres ersichtlich, dass diese Ver- 
kleinerungssilbe dem Namen einen gemutlichen, harmlosen, unheldi- 
schen Anstrich verleiht.^^ Daher gehoren fast alle ^^Helden” von Jean 
Pauls Idyllen und Humoresken in diese Gruppe. Fixiein, Kronlein, 
Schmelzle, Falbel, Freudel, Fibel, Vierneissel. Auch der Held der Flegel- 
jahre sollte ursprunglich Tanzel, der des Komet Happel heissen. Es 
sind wohl auch manche unsympathische Gesellen darunter, wie Oefei, 
Zeusel, Hoppedizel, aber kein ernsthafter Bosewicht. Auffallend ist, 

In der Liste der “schlechten” Namen notiert sich Jean Paul einmal ‘‘Namen mit s, 
z B Hemnchs, Lacks ’’ 

Dass die Endsilbe -el in den folgenden Namen nicht immer die Verkleinertmgssilbe 
ist, darf hier ausser acht gelassen werden, da es fiir Jean Pauls Sprachgefuhl keinen Unter- 
schied ausmachte So in Immermanns Munchhausen Agesel fur Agesilaus. 

Fur einen Rauber ist daher der Name Schufterle auch aus diesem Grande mcht gluck- 
lich gewahlt. Von Goethes Namen gehoren Spntzbierlein, Sch-werdtlein und Bendel (im 
Ur-Meister) hieher Besonders haufig sind Namen auf -el bei Wilhelm Busch Botel, Fibel, 
Hiebel, Gnatzel, Rlecksel, Krokel, Kummel, Lampel, Pretzel, Schmurzel, Stinkel etc. 
Buschs ikngerer Aufenthalt in Suddeutschland hat ja auch sonst in seiner Sprache manche 
Spuren hinterlassen 

Der Name Hoppedizel kommt in Hof vor Jean Paul hat ihn zuerst m einer Satire von 
1789 verwertet (S,W ii Abt , ni, 94), dann in der Unsichtbaren Loge 
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dass die (ursprunglich) mitteldeutsche Diminutivendung -chen, die 
Jean Paul sonst mindestens so haufig anwendet wie die suddeutsche, m 
semen Namen gar nicht vorkommt, ausser veremzelt in Koseformenj 
z.B. Bulchen (Pulcheria), Bergelchen (Teutoberga), Nikelchen (Niko- 
laus) und einmal in der niederdeutschen Form: Mannike Die Endung 
-i hat er zwar des oftern verwendet, aber anschemend nicht als ver- 
kleinernd, sondern als fremdlandisch empfunden (wie es ja auch meist 
ist); daher findet sie sich, ausser bei der Schweizerm Zwicki, dem Ungarn 
Warlimmi, dem Italiener Paradisi und dem Polen Zablocki, nur bei 
Vornehmen: Augusti (der ursprunglich Friderizi heissen sollte), Luigi, 
Wilhelmi 

Fast ebenso hdufig wie die Dimmutivsilbe verwendet Jean Paul die 
von ihm nicht ganz zutreffend als ^^Iterativ-Silbe^’ bezeichnete Endung 
-er. Wahrend aber in der vorigen Gruppe die zweisilbigen Namen stark 
uberwiegen, sind in dieser die Dreisilber am zahlreichsten vertreten, und 
auch die von Wilhelm Raabe so bevorzugten Viersilber fehlen nicht.®^ 
Ortsnamen auf -er sind naturgemass seltener: 

Person ennamen : Fechser, Flegler, Halter, Jenner, Kamer, Krabler, Meiler, 
Mezner, Metzger, Peisser, Richter, Roper, Schnazler, Schuster, Spener, Stross- 
ner, Treiber, Wachser, Aufhammer, Fraischdorfer, Gehrischer, Hahrbauer, 
Klemschwager, Knarnschilder, Kuhlpepper, Lederer, Leibgeber, Merbitzer, 
Meuseler, Neupeter, Pnelmayer, Saalpater, Schabacker, Schalasier, Schar- 
weber, Schomaker, Stemberger, Stenzmger, Tanzberger, Torsaker, Vogtlander, 
Wehmeier, Hafenreffer, Katzenberger, Pfeifenberger, Schleifenheimer 

Ortsnamen: Scheitweiler, Vierreuter, Zehnacker. 

Jean Paul sagt m der Vorschule, er habe solche Namen auf -er '^schlim- 
men oder scheinbar wichtigen’’ Personen gegeben, und m der Tat sind 
es mit wenigen Ausnahmen (z B. Spener) unsympathische, ungemutliche, 
unerfreuliche oder kummerliche Gesellen Vielleicht war dies ein Grund 
mit, dass der prachtige Humorist Leibgeber spater in Schoppe und 
Graul umgetauft wurde Dass nun aber der harmlosen Silbe -er wirk- 
lich eine so abstossende Wirkung innewohnen sollte, wird sich kaum 
erweisen lassen. Wir haben oben schon darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 
dass z B, Goethe gerade Namen auf -er liebt und sie auch sympathischen 

81 S W xm, 166. 

82 Vgl Raabes Wassertreter, Wolkenjager, ReihenscMager, Feuchtenbemer etc. In emer 
ungedruckt gebliebenen Satire seines Freundes Christian Otto gefiel Jean Paul besonders 
der Name Herbeisamer 

88 Das gilt auch von den Namen auf -ert und -em Raupert, Eckert, Hasert, Strcichert, 
Ebern, Meyern, 

8^ Vgl S W VIII, 421 . Graul — dieser Name ist viel besser als dein letzter, Leib- 

geber — ” 
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Personen zuteilt. Es liegt hier anscheinend em ganz individuelles Spracli- 
gefuhl Jean Pauls zugrunde, bei dem mogiicherweise die Abneigung 
gegen seinen eignen Familiennamen im Spiele war, die ihn ja aucb 
(neben anderm) zur Wahl ernes Pseudonyms bestimmt hat. 

Eine kleinere, aber auch betrachtliche Gruppe bilden die zwei- oder 
dreisilbigen Namen auf -mann: 

Astmann, Erdmann, Eymann, Fassmann, Fuhrmann, Hansmann, Hartmann, 
Oehrmann, Phtzmann, Setzmann, Stechmann, Zeitmann, Habermann, Halter- 
mann, Semmelmann, Weyermann. 

Hier wird sich ein gemeinsamer Wesenszug kaum feststellen lassen; 
es Sind sympathische und unsympathische, ernste und komische, hohe 
und niedere Charaktere darunter Auffallend ist nur die grosse Zahl der 
Geistiichen: Astmann, Eymann, Hartmann, Setzmann, Zeitmann. 

Weniger m Personen- als in Ortsnamen kommt die Endung -itz vor, 
die Jean Paul aus seiner engeren Heimat vertraut war: 

Personennamen . Kokeritz, Suptitz, Wehrfritz (Vgl auch Hopedizel ) 

Ortsnamen: Fugnitz, Joditz, Pestitz, Sabitz, Zabitz, Kussevitz, Mittelspitz 

Besonders liebt er aber Ortsnamen auf -a und -au, wobei wohl seme 
Freude an vollen Endvokalen im Spiele war 

Pira, Diebsfehra, Rosana (Fluss), Rosiza, Bienenroda, Hohen-, Mittel-, Nie- 
derfehra, Kirschenfelda, Niederschona 

Forbau, Grosslausau, Hasslau, Liebenau, Scheerau, Schraplau, Strahlau. 

Schliesslich ist noch eine kleine Gruppe von Ortsnamen auf -ingen 
Oder -ungen anzufuhren: 

Bopfingen, Schwaningen, Zackmgen, Ziebmgen, Flachsenfingen — Altfla- 
dungen. 

Von dem altbeliebten Mittel, einem deutschen Personennamen durch 
Anhangung der lateinischen Endung -us oder -ius komische Wichtigkeit 
zu verleihen,®® hat Jean Paul fast nur in semen fruhen Satiren Gebrauch 
gemacht, wo man Namen wie Falzelius, Foppolius, Pompasius, Stapel- 
haselius begegnet. Damals bediente er selber sich ja auch des Pseudo- 
nyms Hasus. Spater kommen solche Bildungen nur noch ganz vereinzelt 
vor: Lausus, Strykius, Musurus. 

Aus dem Bisherigen durfte die Bedeutung der Endsilben bei den 
Namen Jean Pauls zur Genuge erhellen. Naturlich sind aber daneben 
auch noch andere Momente fur die Klangwirkung massgebend, insbe- 

85 Vgl S W XI, 308, xin, 138 f , xvi, 169 f 

8® So z B in Nicolais Sebaldus Nothanker. Suurfautenius, Pypsnovenius, Puddewustius; 
m Raabes Gansen von Butzow Edufautius 
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sondere die Vokale der betonten Silben. Man musste, um das im em- 
zelnen nachzuweisen, eigentlich jeden Namen fur sich vornehmen Icb 
muss mich bier mit wenigen allgemeinen Hinweisen begnugen Unange- 
nehme Personen haben haufig ein langes 6 in der Tonsilbe, z B. Oefel, 
Oehrmann, Oeibafen, Flol, Knor, Kokeritz, Roper, Scliodel, Spohr 
Auch langes A und E haben meist einen ublen Beiklang, vgl. Blaise, 
Flatz, Schape, Schnazler, Krehwmkel, Lederer, Egelkraut, Esenbeck, 
Hedasch, Queerbach, Scheerau, und zuweilen (nicht immer) Eu und Ei 
(die Jean Paul in seiner frankischen Aussprache wohl kaum unterschied), 
vgL Schleunes, Zeusel, Peuk, Reuel, Peuschel, Meuseler, Neupeter, 
Meyern, Meiler, Seinch, Scheinfuss, Fraischdorfer, Heiderscheid, Scheit- 
weiler, Schleifenheimer, Pfeifenberger Andrerseits tragt langes I einen 
entschieden freundlichen Charakter, z B. in Siebenkas, Fibel, Stiefel, 
Dian,®® Liane (die ursprunglich Lidie heissen sollte), Lilar, Lilienbad, 
Liebenau, Idoine, Bienenroda. Langes A und O bezeichnen edle, erhabene 
Gestalten, z.B. Albano, Cesara, Liane, Beata, Horion, Dahore, Lismore, 
Ottomar Was die Konsonanten betrifft, so scheint Jean Paul, wie gegen 
das auslautende -er, auch gegen das anlautende R seines eigenen Namens 
eine Abneigung gehabt zu haben; wenigstens gibt er es gern Bosewich- 
tern, z B. Robisch, Roper, Reuel, Raupert, Renovanz und besonders 
Roquairol, wo das zweite R und das doppelte 0 die schlimme Wirkung 
noch verstarken. 

Personen der oberen Stande haben bei Jean Paul — wie ubrigens in 
vielen damaligen Romanen und Schauspielen — haufig fremdlandische 
Namen, auch wenn sie sonst nicht als Auslander charaktensiert werden, 
z B Blaise im Siebenkas. Die Trager franzosischer Namen sind durch- 
weg schlimme oder doch leichtfertige Charaktere: die Residentm von 
Bouse, Le Baut, Blaise, Bouverot, Froulay, Roquairol, Perefixe, Fautle 
etc.®^ Dem intriganten Hofjunker von Schleunes im Hesperus und dem 
ublen Herrn von Meyern im Siebenkas werden wenigstens franzosische 
Vornamen aufgehangt, Matthieu und Everard.®® 

Den Namen des geizigen Kommerzienagenten Roper in der Unsichtbaren Loge, der 
von weitem an den seines Urbilds, des Kammerrats von Oerthel, anklmgt, hat Jean Paul 
\^ahrschemlich aus Bahrdts Geschichte und Tagebuch memes Gefangnisscs (1790) entnom- 
naen, wo ein ubler Denunziant so heisst (S 41 ff ) 

Dieser Name des Gnechen im Titan soli nach Jean Pauls Angabe in den Vorarbeiten 
auf der ersten Silbe betont werden In der obigen Namenliste findet sich die Form Thiano 
Die Gunderode schrieb bekanntlich unter dem Pseudonym Thian 

In dem oben erwahnten Aufsatz uber altdeutsche Taufnamen fuhrt Jean Paul erne 
Anzahl besonders hasslicher franzosischer Namen an P6p6, Huleu, Bexou, Baif, Ouffle, 
Grez. (S W xiii, 138 ) 

Zu dem Namen Meyern ist die Bemerkung in einem Aphorismenheft Jean Pauls (Fasz 
11b des Nachlasses, Heft 11, No 396) zu vergleichen “FUr mich smd Namen missfMlig, 
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VII Wir haben bisher hauptsachlich von den Nachmmen gebandelt 
Da diese unendlich zahlreiclier smd als die Vornamenj so geben sie 
naturiich reichere Moglichkeiten differenzierender Cbarakteristik an die 
Hand. Sie haben dafur aber den Nachteil an sich, dass oft charakterlich 
ganz verschiedene Mitglieder einer Familie ein und denselben Namen 
fuhren mussen. So passt z B. der Name Froulay zwar gut fur den hart- 
herzigen Minister, aber gar nicht fur dessen engelsanfte Tochter Liane, 
umgekehrt der Name Fibel wohl fur den harmlosen Sohn, aber nicht fur 
den soldatisch-rauhen Vater. Die grundverschiedenen Zwillingsbruder 
Walt und Vult mussen den gleichen Familiennamen Harnisch tragen 
In solchen Fallen gewinnt der Ft?rname besondere Bedeutung, er muss 
die mdividuelle Cbarakteristik verstarken oder ersetzen Der Nach- 
name wird dann wenig oder gar nicht genannt. So gibt Jean Paul z B. 
im Titan ausdrucklich an, dass er den Namen Cesara nur fur den Sohn 
(Albano), aber nicht fur den (angeblichen) Vater (Gaspard) gebrauchen 
werde,®^ und fuhrt diesen Vorsatz auch streng durch Bei weiblichen 
Personen erfahren wir zuweilen den Nachnamen uberhaupt nicht, z B. 
bei Thiennette im Fixlein®^ und bei Natalie im Siebenkas.®^ 

Jean Paul macht sich in der Vorschule uber die damals herrschende 
Sitte etwas lustig, den Romanheldmnen moglichst wohlklingende, fremd- 
artige Namen beizulegen, eine Mode, der bekanntlich auch Goethe 
sich nicht entzogen hat (vgL seine Philine, Aurelie, Natalie, Makane, 
Hilarie usw ), die aber auch Jean Paul selbst kraftig mitgemacht hat. 
Ja er hat an Vielfalt und Ungewohnlichkeit der weiblichen Vornamen 
wohl alle seine Mitbewerber ubertrumpft, wie die folgende, nicht auf 
Vollstandigkeit ausgehende, bunte Zusammenstellung zeigen mag, zu 
der alle Sprachen beigesteuert haben, oft ohne Rucksicht auf die Na- 
tionalitat der Tragerinnen* 

Agnes, Betta, Bona, Cara, Dea, Drotta, Eva, Flora, Giulia, Jane, Julie, Justa 
Laura, Lea, Linda, Luna, Luzie, Sucky, Wina, Regina, Selina, Severma, Gober- 
tina, Albine, Adeline, Ernestine, Goldme, Hermine, Idoine, Jakobme, Jaquelme,®^ 


die das Ursprungliche mit emem Buchstaben andern, z B Nettelbladt, Scballern, Meiem, 
Hillebrandt, Micbahelles ” Dass der Verfasser des von ibm sehr geschatzten Romans Dya- 
Na-Sore Meiern hiess, war Jean Paul zur Zeit der Abfassung des Siebenkas wohl noch nicht 
bekannt S.W. vin, 10 

Fixlem nennt sie einmal das gnadige Fraulein von Thiennette (S W. v, 119), aber 
naturiich ist Thiennette (=* Stephanie) ihr Vorname 

Sie ist die Nichte des Heimlichers von Blaise, aber diesen ^^chlumnen^^ Namen mochte 
ihr Jean Paul nicht geben, er lasst es daher offen, wie sie mit Nachnamen heisst 

Nach dieser Gestalt der Levana wurden die Kindergartnerinnen der Frobelschen Erzie- 
hungsanstalt Keilhau ^^Schakelmen” genannt, wie Georg Ebers m der Geschichte seines 
Lebens erzahlt 
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Joachime, Nadine, Pauline, Philippine, Samueline, Wendelme,®® Zephyrine 
Georgette, Guiilemette, Lenette, Libette, Ninette, Rabette, Rosmette, Thien- 
nette, Agnola, Agata, Agathe, Beata, Benigna, Candida, Chariton, Elisa, En- 
geltrut, Gladuse, Helena, Klotilde,®^ Kordula, Liane, Lmta, Marietta, Mehalla,®^ 
Irene, Julienne, Natalie, Sidonie, Theoda, Torilda, Ursula, Alithea, Aquiliana, 
Apollonia, Eleonore, Engelberta, Eunomia, Isabella, Pulcheria, Raphaela, Rosa- 
munda, Teutoberga, Theodosia, Veronika 

Aber auch an ausgefallenen mannlichen Vornamen ist kem Mangel: 
Achatius, Albano, Alessandro, Alex(ander), Amandus, Attila, Christhelf, Echion, 
Egidius, Elias, Emanuel, Eugenius, Everard, Firmian, Flamin, Florian, Frohauf, 
Gaspard, Giannozzo, Gotthelf, Gottlieb, Gottreich, Gottwalt, Guido, Gustav, 
Henoch, Henrion, Hoseas, Hylo,^^ Ingenum, Ischariot, Januar (Jenner), Joachim, 
Jonathan, Josuah, Julius, Leolin, Lorenz, Luigi, Lukas, Maria, Nikolaus, PoUux, 
Quoddeusvult, Roquairol, Rosa, Sebastian, Sebaud, Siegwart, Stanislaus, Tibe- 
rius, Thomas, Torild, Thorismund, Viktor, Zebedaus 

Es kommen daneben, wenn auch nicht haufig, auch emfachere Namen 
vor, wie Luise, Mane, Sophie, Ernst, Hans, Heinrich, Jakob, Johann, 
Karl, Peter; aber Jean Paul sucht ihnen dann wenigstens oft durch 
erne ungewohnliche Abkurzung etwas Besonderes zu geben, z.B. Gerg 
fur Georg, Helf fur Gotthelf, Walt fur Gottwalt. Seine Namenfreudig- 
keit bekundet sich auch dann, dass er gern doppelte Vornamen gibt: 
Viktor Sebastian Horion, Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkas, Hoseas Fleinricli Leib- 
geber, Lenette Wendelme Egelkraut, Natalie Aquiliana, Everard Rosa von Mey- 
em, Egidius Zebedaus Fixlein, Peter Gottwalt Hainisch, Johann Alexander Scho- 
maker, Henoch Elias Marggraf, Johann Thomas Seemaus 

Im Titan fuhren Roquairol, Julienne und Liane noch die geheimen 
Nebennamen Karl, Elisa und (kleine) Linda Diese Mehrheit von 
Namen gab Jean Paul die Moglichkeit, je nach seinem ‘‘prosaischen 

Der ^^narnsche” Name Wendelme kommt schon in einem fruhen satirischen Fragment 
vor, s S W II Abt , m, 61 

Jean Paul braucht den Namen weibiich, s S W viii, 492 

Dieser Name der Heldm des Hesperus (Jean Paul schreibt ihn unrichtig ohne h) kam 
durch ihn in Aufnahme, wie auch andere Namen dieses erfolgreichsten Jean Paulschen 
Romans, Viktor, Emanuel, Julius Fontane sagt von dem Namen Klothilde “Er hat etwas 
Festes, Solides, Zuverlassiges und geht nach dieser Seite hm fast noch uber Emilie hmaus ’’ 
(C6ciie, Kap 13) Jean Paul hat ihn wohl mehr als romantisch empfunden 

S W II Abt , III, 252 Jean Paul nahm den Namen vermutlich aus Gessners Tod Abels 
(1778) Er geht wohl auf den biblischen Namen Mahalath (1 Mos 28,9)zuruck 

S W n Abt , m, 252. Nach dem 1803 erschienenen Barden-Almanach (S ix) ist Hylo 
der Name einer westfalischen Hirtengottheit Jean Paul entnahm ihn aber wahrscheinhch 
aus K Ph Moritz’ Anton Reiser, wo (n, 121) erzahlt wird, dass den Helden der gesungene 
Vers “Hull,’ o schone Sonne” aufs hochste entzuckt habe, well er die beiden ersten Sxiben 
fur einen geheimnisvollen onentalischen Ausdruck “Hylo” gehalten habe 

100 s W vm, 192. 
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Silbenmass” abzuwechseln und zu differenzieren.^®^ So entspriclit z B. 
bei dem Heiden des Hesperus der dreifache Name gewissermassen den 
drei Seelen, die in seiner Brust wohnen,^®^ Sebastian der bumonstiscben, 
Viktor der sentimentalen, Horion der philosopbiscben. Jean Pauls 
fingierte Gattin erhalt m der Konjektural-Biographie zu ibrem ^'ro- 
mantiscben” Namen Hermine noch den fur den Alltag braucbbareren 
Zunamen Rosmette Sogar mit Nachnamen gestattet sich Jean Paul 
solchen WechseL Leibgeber, der ursprunglich Kees biess, sich dann 
Sevenkees, Siebenkas nannte, bis er diesen Namen mit dem semes 
Freundes vertauschte, tritt im Titan als Schoppe wieder auf, im Gian- 
nozzo als Graul; nebenher heisst er auch noch Lowenskiold, Mordian, 
Sakramentierer, Huieu4°^ Dieser fortwahrende Namenwechsei wird mit 
des Mannes unstetem Wesen und Reiseieben begrundet, auch mit dem 
Beispiel seines Namensvetters Scioppius, der nach Bayle viele Namen 
nebeneinander gefuhrt haben soil Der eigentliche Grund war aber 
Jean Pauls Bedurfms, ^^das Ohr durch Wechsel zu erquicken”^°® und — 
durfen wir hmzusetzen — die FuUe seiner Namensammlung moglichst 
auszuschopfen. 

Die handschriftlichen Vorarbeiten zu Jean Pauls Romanen zeigen, 
dass er oft iange zwischen verschiedenen Namen geschwankt hat, manch- 
mal noch bis in die Reinschrift hmein, ja in eimgen Fallen tauchen die 
ursprunglichen, spater verworfenen Namen sogar im gedruckten Text 
versehentlich noch auf Fur manche Gestalt en findet sich in den Vor- 
arbeiten wohl em Dutzend Namen neben- und nacheinander, z B fur 
den Heiden des Titan: Adelhard, Fulgens, Klaudius Romanus, Justus 
Viktorin, Hubert, Maximilian, Romanus Albanus, Hannibal Alban von 
Wehrfritz, August, Lothar u a. Fur die Entstehungsgeschichte des be- 
treffenden Charakters oder Werkes sind diese Schwankungen oft sehr 
wichtig und aufschlussreich. Wenn etwa der Wohnort des Schulmeister- 
lems Wutz nacheinander Sausenhofen, Bittelbronn, Erlenbach und 
schliesslich Auenthal genannt wird, so erkennt man deutlich, dass 
zunachst das satirische Element noch starker betont war und erst all- 
mahlich durch das idyliische zuruckgedrangt wurde Oder wenn der 
Held der Flegeljahre, Gottwalt Peter Harnisch, anfangs Tanzel, dann 

S W ni, 21 s W m, 114 

103 3 4^2 Jean Paul weist bei dieser Gelegenheit darauf hin, dass seine Mutter 

Rosina hiess (S 465) — ^Von Frank Wedekind wird erzahlt, dass er seme Tockter Anna 
Pamela taufen iiess, damit sie, je nachdem, ob sie erne gute Hausfrau oder eine Kunstlerm 
wurde, den einen oder den andem Namen verwenden konne 

10' S W IX, 331, 413, 431 s w. vi, 356, ix, 412 f S W vi, 70 

^07 So emmal im 32 Kapitel des Hesperus der Name Fraskati fur die Insei St Johannis, 
in No 23 der Flegeljahre zweimal der Name Hudo fur den Grafen Klothar. 
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Blitz heissen sollte, so zeigt sich darin, dass er erst mehr als komische 
Figur gedacht war. Zuweilen geht wohl auch ein Name, der Jean Paul 
besonders gefiel, von einer Gestalt auf eine andere nber, z B im Sie- 
benkas der Name Lenette von der Geliebten des Helden (der spateren 
Natalie) auf dessen Ehefrau, im Titan der Name Wehrfntz von dem 
Lieferanten des Materials (dem spateren Hafenreffer) auf den Pflege- 
vater des Helden, Die Wahl des endgultigen Namens kann im allge- 
meinen als Zeichen dafur angesehen werden, dass die betreffende Ge- 
stalt in der Phantasie des Dichters festen Umriss gewonnen hatte, dass, 
wie er sich selber ausdruckte, der ^Tokus’^ des Charakters gef unden 
war. Besonders deutlich lasst sich das bei der Gestalt Roquairols ver- 
folgen.^®^ 

VIII. Wir haben oben schon darauf hingewiesen, dass Jean Paul 
Namen, die erne bestimmte Bedeutung haben, im allgemeinen vermied. 
Ganz ausschliessen konnte er sie bei ihrer grossen Verbreitung nicht gut, 
aber sehr selten verwendet er sie so, dass sie eindeutig auf den Cha- 
rakter oder Stand des Tragers hindeuten. Ich wusste da nur den sanften 
Zeidler Lind im Hesperus^®® und den Stosser (d.i. Apothekerlehrling) 
Stoss im Komet zu nennen, allenfalls noch den Pflegesohn Fechser im 
Falbel und die arme, kranke Frau Bitterlich in den Flegeljahren Bei 
dem Schulrat Stiefel dagegen, dem Schulmeister Halss, dem Korre- 
spondenten Fisch, dem Schultheissen Harnisch, dem Fruhprediger 
Flachs, dem Apotheker Hecht, dem Arzt Dr. Hut, dem Stadtturmer 
Heermg, dem Magister Pelz, dem Buchdrucker Fuhrmann, dem Schul- 
direktor Wurfel, dem Gastwirt Pabst etc. lasst sich ein Zusammenhang 
nicht Oder doch nur sehr kunstlich aufzeigen. Alle diese Namen sind 
nicht wegen, sondern trotz ihrer eigentlichen Bedeutung um ihres 
charakteristischen Klangs willen gewahlt worden, zuweilen wohl auch, 
weil sie im Zusammenhang der Erzahlung eine besondere Funktion 
ausuben, wie etwa Fuchslein, der mit Fixlein verwechselt wird, der 
Drechsler Metzger, der fur einen Metzger gehalten wird,^^^ Fibel, dessen 
Abc-Buch nach seinem Verfasser benannt wird, wie man ein Bild von 
Raffael einen Raffael nennt, oder Marggraf, dessen Name zu aller- 
hand Verwechslungen Anlass gibt, die mit dazu beitragen, in seinem 
Trager den Glauben an furstliche Abkunft zu bestarken. In seiner 
Namenliste mmmt sich Jean Paul gelegentlich vor, Tier- und Blumen- 

ics s Yiiij Einl S xxxrv f 

Seltsam ist, dass die keineswegs sanfte *‘Titanide’' den Namen Linda erhielt, von 
dem Raimund im Barometermacher sagt, dass er Imd wie eine sammt^ne Schlafhaube’’ 
anmute, Ihr ursprunglicher Name Almada war passender. 

V, 219, X, 361 S W vn, 276 
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namen als Personennamen zxl verwenden, und notiert sich zu diesem 
Behuf eine AnzaM Vogelnameiij wie Seidenschwanz, Elster, Brachvogel 
Er hat da von aber so gut wie gar kemen Gebrauch gemacht Oft hat 
er den eigentiichen Sinn eines Namens durch eine angehangte Endung 
absichtlich verwischt, z B in Lederer, Freudei, Reuelj Schmelzle, 
Oechsle, Falterle, Fixleind^^ 

Wenn nun aber Jean Pauls Namen auch selten direkt ‘^redende’’ sind^ 
so Sind sie doch naturlich oft so gewahlt, dass sie gewisse Assoziationen 
wecken, die m der Richtung des betreffenden Charakters liegen. Er 
fuhrt ja selber in der Vorschule als Beispiel an, dass er einen ‘‘kahlen, 
fahlen’^ Menschen Fahland genannt habe.^^^ Mit Wutz wird in Sud~ 
deutschland ein Schwein bezeichnet; und so mag man sich denn das 
vergnugte Schulmeisteriein Wutz als ein quietschvergnugt in semem 
Tumpel platscherndes Ferkel vorstellen Bei der koketten Residentin 
von Bouse denkt man unwillkurlich an die Rolle ihres Busens, bei dem 
Kammerherrn Fiou^^^ an einen Filou, bei Scheerau an Scherereien, bei 
dem Bussprediger Reuel an Reue, bei dem armen Bergmann Zaus 
daran, dass er vom Leben arg zerzaust worden ist, bei dem Tanzlehrer 
Falterle an einen Schmetterlingsfalter, bei dem ieichtlebigen Elsasser 
Flitte an Flitter oder Flittchen. Der grobe Schulmeister Fiegler, Fibels 
Feind und Rezensent, gemahnt an einen Flegel in doppeltem Sinne, 
Wehrfntz deutet auf Mut und Energie, Schmelzle auf das Gegenteil, 
Wehmeier (ursprunglich Greineisen) auf Eliagiichkeit, Glanz auf Eitel- 
keit, Knor und Knoll auf Rauhbemigkeit Ortsnamen wie Auenthal, 
Lilienbad, Maienthal, Blumenbuhl, Lilar, Elterlem, Heim, Liebenau^^® 
sollen naturlich liebliche, idyllische, Ruhestatt und Heiligengut fromme 
Vorstellungen erwecken Solche Beispiele liessen sich noch vermehren. 
Im grossen und ganzen hat aber Jean Paul doch ailzu direkte Anspie- 
lungen eher vermieden als gesucht, und es ware verfehlt, etwa in Namen 
wie Siebenkas, Leibgeber, Oelhafen, Scheinfuss, Graukern, Mehlhorn, 
Seebass, Seemaus, Kehrstephan, Passvogel, Kuhschnappel, Kussewitz 
u dgl. bestimmte Hindeutungen auf den Charakter der betreffenden 

^^2 VgL Egelkraut, Schalaster S W. vi, 23, 300 Spater hat bekanntiich Freytag mit Vor- 
liebe Vogelnamen verwendet Fink, Specht, Pix (Picus), Hahn etc 

113 In J G. Mullers Siegfried von Lindenberg kommt ein Allerweltsgenie namens Fuc vor. 
— Dass Fixlein eine Permutation von infelix ist, worauf mich Prof Graf m Quedimburg 
aufmerksam macht, ist gewiss nur Zufall Hdtte Jean Paul dergleichen im Sinne gehabt, so 
hatte er vermutlich, dem Charakter des Mannes entsprechend, eher Fixle als Permutation 
von felix gewahlt 

Die eigentliche Bedeutung von Fahland (Teufel) scheint er nicht gekannt zu haben; 
sonst hatte er den Namen wohl nicht gewahlt S W. n Abt , n, 252. 

Vgl S. W XV, 279 '‘Nichts her' ich so gem als Stadte und Doifer mit dem Liebenamen 
kopuliert.” 
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Person oder Ortschaft sehen zu wollen. Das Ausschlaggebende war fxir 
Jean Paul immer der Klang des Namens; die mhaitliche Assoziation 
trat hochstens sekundar hmzu So hat er z.B. den Namen Albano gewiss 
mehr wegen des edlen Wohlklangs als, wie man behauptet hat, wegen 
seiner Bedeutung (albo = weiss, rein) gewahlt.^^^ 

Bei komischen Figuren steht der Name zuweilen in absichtlichem 
Gegensatz zu dem Wesen des Tragers, so wie ja Jean Paul, nacli dem 
Vorbild des gutmutigen OfSziers Onkel Toby, auch Stand und Charakter 
gern kontrastieren lasst, z B. bei dem vertraumten Notar Walt und bei 
dem hasenfussigen Feldprediger Schmelzle In seiner Namenliste fuhrt 
er einmal als Paradigma an: ^Tuchs, fur emen Dummen ’’ So heisst 
der von Pech verfolgte Amtsvogt Freudel, der weichmutige Walt mit 
Nachnamen Harnisch Besonders liebt er kontrastierende Vornamen: 
der feige Schmelzle fuhrt den knegerischen Vornamen Atilla (in den 
Vorarbeiten erst Alexander, dann Tiberius und Geiserich), der nichts 
weniger als liebenswurdige Katzenberger heisst Amandus, der hypo- 
chondrische Zuchthausprediger Suptitz Frohauf. Dabei wirkt auch noch 
die Komik des Gegensatzes zwischen einem hochtonenden Vornamen 
und einem prosaischen Nachnamen mit, wie sie schon Shakespeare ver- 
wendet hat (vgl Pompejus Bump in Mass fur Mass), so zB. Florian 
Falbel, Ischariot Gogel, Raphaela Neupeter, Teutoberga Schmelzle u.a 
Jean Paul hat sich sicherlich auf die sorgfaltige Wahl seiner Namen 
etwas zugute getan; aber er hat es glucklicherweise vermieden, den 
Leser noch mit der Nase auf das Charakteristische der Namen zu 
stossen, wie das andere Dichter, z B Raabe und Fontane, leider zu tun 
pflegen. Auch Wortspiele mit Namen kommen verhaltnismassig selten bei 
ihm vor, wie ihm ja uberhaupt der reine Wortwitz weniger lag als etwa 
den Romantikern, Was hatte ein Brentano mit Namen wie Siebenkas, 
Leibgeber, Kuhschnappel etc. fur Unfug getrieben! Jean Paul erklart 
in der Vorschule (§ 52) Wortspiele mit Namen fur mmdcrwertig; gilt 
das schon fur Witze mit wirklichen Namen, so noch viel mehr, wenn 
es sich urn erfundene handelt, also “das Erstaunen uber den Zufall” 
wegfallt, in dem Jean Paul mit Recht emen wesentlichen Reiz des Wort- 
spiels erblickt. Erst in seinen spateren Werken— etwa von den Flegel- 
jahren an— hat er sich zuweilen kleine Witzeleien mit Namen gestattet, 
z.B mit Hut, Katzenberger, Strykius, Fuhrmann, Mans, Schnabel, 
Pabst Es ist aber zu beachten, dass diese Witze meist nicht vom 
Erzahler, sondern von einer der mitspielenden Personen gemacht warden, 

Der Name kommt vor dem Titan schon in der Unsichtbaren Loge vor, S W. ii, 334. 

Aelinlich wirkt bei Raabes Hungerpastor der Name TTnwirrscb. 

S W. X, 252, xni, 100, 177, 278, 499, xiv, 289, xv, 342. 
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dass also der Dichter die Verantwortung dafur gewissermassen ableiint 
Cliarakteristisch fur iliii smd Namenscherze anderer Art Wenn er ir- 
gendwo las, dass es Menschen namens Mensch gibt, Dorfer namens Dorf, 
in Frankreicb einen Flecken namens Rom und erne Familie d’O, dass 
em Biscbof von Karthago Quoddeusvult biess, oder dass die Angehorigen 
emer frommen Sekte Anfangszeilen von Kirchleniiedern als Vornamen 
fuhren, so liess er sich dergleichen Kuriositaten nicht entgehen.^^^ Ecbt 
Jean Paulische Scherze smd es, wenn jemand seinen alltagiichen Namen 
Schuster durch ein blosses Strichelchen in den interessanter klmgenden 
Namen Sehuster verwandelt, oder wenn der Jude Judas bei der Taufe 
den Namen des christlichen Apostels Judas (Ischariot) ‘^annimmt,^’ also 
ausserlich so wie innerlich unverandert bleibt4^^ Erwahnt sei schliess- 
lich noch, dass Namentausch und Namenverwechslungen in Jean Pauls 
Werken oft eine wichtige Rolle spielend^^ 

IX Die ungewohnliche Namengebung Jean Pauls ist naturlich auch 
seinen Zeitgenossen schon aufgefailen, hat aber im ailgememen mehr 
Anstoss erregt als Beifall gef unden. Der ihm sonst so wohlgesmnte alte 
Gleim halt sich in einem an Klamer Schmidt genchteten Gelegenheits- 
verschen vom 1. Mai 1796 uber die “vertrakten’’ Namen Kuhschnappel, 
Schnazler, Graukern auf.^^^ Der ursprunglich fur den Kantor im Jubel- 
senior in Aussicht genommene Name Queerpfeif wurde von Jean Pauls 
Freund Otto beanstandet und daraufhm in Scheinfuss abgeandert.^^® 
Auch mit dem Namen Leibgeber war Otto nicht einverstanden, was 
wohl mit dazu beitrug, dass Jean Paul ihn spater in Schoppe umtaufte. 
Seiner Freundm Charlotte von Kalb missfiel mit Recht der Name 
Haarhaar fur das Furstentum, m dem der Titan spielen sollte, Jean 
Paul hat ihn daher auf das feindliche Nachbarland ubertragen und fur 
Albanos Furstentum den edleren Namen Hohenfliess gewahlt. In einem 
Aufsatz im Journal des Luxus und der Moden vom Juli 1801 heisst es: 

So sehr ich auch dem Halbgotte Jean Paul . . . ergeben bin, so bin ich mit seiner 
Namenswahl doch sehr unzufrieden Denn seiner Helden Namen smd wie erne 
Folge von unaufgelosten Qumtengangen, bei denen das Ohr einen Stich nach dem 
andem bekommt, und voUends auf den Charakteren, wo sie zu sitzen kommen, 

In der Vorschule (§52) wejst Jean Paul darauf hm, dass Shakespeare seme Wortspiele 
meist Narren und Bedienten m den Mund lege 

121 Vgl S.W. m, 149, VIII, 245, 436, x, 31, xiv, 225, xv, 10 

122 S W X, 328, xm, 355 

S die Zusaromenstellung bei Hanns Dannenberg, Wiederkehrende Motive bei Jean 
Paul (1913), S 90 n 

^2^ Die beiden letzteren Namen kommen in der den Biographischen Belustigungen ange- 
hangten Saliatkirchweih von Obersees vor 

Jean Pauls Bnefwechsel mit seinem Freunde Christian Otto (Berlin, 1829), n, 14 
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gleicht die Benennung nicht selten emer Maskerade, wo die sieben Weisen 
Griechenlands, der eine mit emer Harlekinsjacke, der andere wie cm Postilion, 
der dntte mit eiiiem Pferdeschweif und emer sogar mit der Hulsc des grauen 
Bibelredners^^® erschienen 

Derartige Vorwurfe waren gewiss nicht ganz unberechtigt. In seiner 
Freude an auffailenden oder ‘‘narnschen’^ Namen hat Jean Paul zuweilen 
auf den Charakter des Werkes, in dem er sie verwendete, nicht genugend 
Rucksicht genommen. Namen wie Kuhschnappel, Egelkraut, Oelhafen 
wird man sich in einem remkomischen Werk gefallen lassen, aber nicht in 
einem doch grossenteils ernsthaften und realistischen Roman wie 
Siebenkas. In emer schlichten burgerlichen Idylle wie dem Jubelsenior 
waren so gesuchte Namen wie Alithea, Theodosia, Ingenum sicher 
nicht am Platze. Von dem Vorwurf der Gesuchtheit, der sich ja uber- 
haupt gegen Jean Pauls ganze Manier erheben lasst, wird man auch 
seme Namengebung nicht freisprechen konnen. Doch muss anerkannt 
werden, dass sich die schlimmsten Sunden in seinen fruheren Werken 
finden, und dass er sich spater mehr Zuruckhaltung auferlegt hat. 
Gegen die Namen der sieben Erben in den Flegeljahren z B , Glanz, 
Harprecht, Knoll, Neupeter, Passvogel, Flachs, Flitte, wird sich kaum 
noch etwas einwenden lassen. Naturlich darf man nicht den Massstab 
moderner realistischer Romane an seine Werke anlegen, sondern muss 
sich immer vor Augen halten, dass er, bei allem Realismus im einzelnen, 
doch schliesslich nur eine romantische Phantasiewelt aufbauen wollte. 
Berucksichtigt man ferner noch, dass wir es durchweg mit humoristischen 
Werken zu tun haben, so wird man zugestehen mussen, dass er im gros- 
sen und ganzen die Grenzen des Zulassigen kaum uberschritten hat. 
Spatere ausgesprochene Realisten haben sich da manchmal weit mehr 
erlaubt, z B. Freytag mit seinem Piepenbrink, Hebbel mit Kotzschnau- 
zel, Fontane mit Sahnepott, Thomas Mann mit Kloterjahn, Lobgott 
Piepsam, Sesemi Weichbrodt, besonders Raabe mit Namen wie Schlot- 
terbeck, Ulebeule, Feuchtenbeiner, Schlappupp, Krautworst, Klopf- 
fleisch, Knackstert etc. In der Hauptsache war Jean Paul mit seiner 
Namengebung sicher auf dem richtigen Wege und hat wesentlich dazu 
beigetragen, dass die Irrwege, die im 18. Jahrhundert auf diesem Gebiete 
noch gang und gabe waren, verlassen wurden. Die grossen Meister der 
Erzahlungskunst im 19. Jahrhundert, z.B. Hoffmann, Gotthelf, Keller, 
Reuter, Raabe, Seidel, Fontane, Wilhelm Busch, smd da doch alle seine 
direkten oder indirekten Schiller gewesen. 

Eduard Berend 

Geneva, Switzerland 
Bileams Esel ist gemeint. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA IN ANDR6 GIBE'S WRITINGS 

F undamental characteristics of Andre Gide are his acute sense 
of the diversity of man and nature and his fervent desire to appre- 
hend the infinitely varied manifestations of life which seem to him the 
essence of reality Nowhere m his writings are these chracteristics more 
readily perceived than m the works inspired by his contact with the land 
and peoples of Northern Africa For Jean Hytier, however, author of an 
excellent analysis of Gide's art, the sincerity and force of the writer's 
sympathy with diversity explain a certain lack of provocative, pictur- 
esque qualities in his African exoticism, indeed, thinks this critic, "'Gide 
a . renouvele Texotisme en r^iminant, a force d'adherer de tout son 
cceur, et sans faire la petite bouche, sans discriminations qui retablissent 
Tetrangete, avec precisement une voionte, ou plutdt un don, de ne pas 
rester etranger."^ 

This remark, though suggestive, needs qualification. Significant as it is 
that Gide has no impulse to hold aloof, it must not be forgotten that for 
him the charm of other lands — of Northern Africa above all — lies in their 
strangeness and diversity and that he seeks these qualities with unflag- 
ging ardor He is very explicit on this point in St le grain ne meurt, where 
he writes: ^d'etrange me soilicite, autant que me rebute le coutumier 
Disons encore et plus precisement que je suis attire par ce qui reste de 
soleil sur les peaux brunes; c'est pour moi que Virgile ecrivait: Quid tunc 
St fuscus Amyntas?^^^ And certainly it is by contrast with his own regions 
that Africa has had such an appeal for Gide, since after his return from 
his sixth journey to Algeria he wrote m Le Renoncement au voyage * “Dans 
Fautomne de Normandie je r^ve au printemps du desert. ... La rafale 
du nord bat ma vitre. II pleut depuis trois jours — Oh! que les cara vanes 
etaient belles, quand, le soir, a Touggourt, le soleil se couchait dans le 
sel Normandy and the desert, the cold rainy north and the caravans 
of the Sahara — -these form the two poles, so to speak, of Gide's sensibil- 
ity The first corresponds to his puritan upbringing and to his need for 
order and discipline and restraint in life and art, while the second — with 
much more compelling attraction — corresponds to his tardily-aroused 
fervor for life in all its richness and profusion of sensations, to his un- 
quenchable thirst for beauty, strength, and joy. 

^ Jean Hytier, AndrS Gtde (Alger E. Chariot, 1938), pp 39-40 

2 Aindr^ Gide, CEuvres completes^ Edition augment^e de textes inMits 6tabiie par L, 
Martin-Chauffier (Pans Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, [1932-39]), x, 370-371. Except for 
Xht Journal, 1889-1939, all references to Gide's writings in this study are to this splendid 
edition, m fifteen large volumes, published under the author’s own supervision — ^The cita- 
tion from Virgil is from the Tenth Eclogue * (Etmes, rv, 340. 
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Even before his ^^discovery” of Africa, Gide had introduced certain 
exotic notes m his writings The ‘Theme du depart” — inherited from the 
Romanticists and the Symbolists — appears discreetly m Les Cahters 
d^ Andre Walter and La Tentative amour euse. And m the symbolistic 
Voyage TUnen^ where landscapes expressing Uats d^dme are given the 
difficult task of replacing both external and inner action, we find com- 
pletely imaginary descriptions of scenes ranging from the tropics to the 
polar seas Finally Gide comes into intimate contact with the sun- 
drenched land of Northern Africa, on that momentous first journey which 
no reader of St le gram ne meurt can forget, and he begins pouring into 
his writing all the riches of a new and tremendously appealing kind of 
exoticism 

This exoticism is not the banal and superficial local color and cliches of 
the Romanticists, nor is it the precise, accurate, plastic description of the 
painter Fromentin. It is rather the rapt musing of a poet whose sensibility 
is in close communion with the living reality of a strange new land — a 
poetic reality which is apprehended by Gide through his extraordinary 
quality of sympathy and which is then re-created artistically in the me- 
dium of imaginative prose The peculiar quality of this exoticism and its 
significance in Gide’s writings can best be defined by a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of Si le grain ne meurt (which belongs essentially to 
the period of the author’s first contact with Africa, even though it was 
not released to the public until 1926), Les Nourritures terrestres, Ulm- 
moraliste, and the four lyrical compositions which make up Amyntas, 
After the publication of this last work, m 1906, North African or Algerian 
exoticism ceased to play an important part in Gide’s writings.^ Two dec- 

* For the sake of completeness it may be noted that P dudes (1895), Gide^s first book after 
his “discovery” of Africa, mcludes a few pages suggesting the significance of that new ex- 
perience, though in general it deals with the kind of stagnation to which Algeria for Gide 
was proving such a powerful antidote Occasional traces of the writer^s preoccupation with 
Africa are apparent in the Lettres d Angele^ the literary chronicles he published in UHermi- 
tage at intervals during the years 1898-*19()0 In addition, the short “trait6”F/ Hadj (1899) is 
notable for what Martm-Chauffier calls a sort of “exotisme r^fl^chi” or “exotisme renvers6” 
(cf. Notices y m CEuweSy in, viii-ix) Among Gide’s compositions between the publication 
of Amyntas (1906) and his two books on French Equatorial Africa (1927-28), La Marche 
turque (1914) recalls the earlier travel notes because Gide constantly contrasts the sordid 
actuahty of Asiatic Turkey, where land and people seem equally unattractive to him, with 
the remembered enchantments of his beloved Algeria and the Arabs The permanent mark 
that Africa had left upon Gide may even be discovered in certain of his fictions' thus 
Lafcadio in Les Caves du Vatican (1914) had made “un merveilleux voyage en Alg6rie” and 
the book that fidouard surprises little Georges Molinier stealing from the bouquiniste in 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs (1926) is an old Joanne guide to Algeria Moreover, it may be added 
that Gide^s Journal^ 1889-1939, Biblioth^que de la PMiade edition (Paris. Nouvelle Revue 
Fran^aise, 1939), contams brief notes on several African trips, mcludmg one to Morocco in 
1923, one to Algeria as recently as 1936, and a mission to French West Africa in 1938. 
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ades later, of course, with Le Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad, 
the author devotes himself to Africa again But the intense lyrical exal- 
tation which that continent had aroused in the youthful Gide cannot be 
called back by the sixty-year-old traveler Then too, French Equatorial 
Africa and the black tribes appeal to him far less than the desert and the 
oases of Algeria and the Arab peoples Besides showing a keen interest 
in natural science, through his notations on plants, insects, and animals, 
Gide now pays more attention to social problems, so that the two books 
become, in large measure, persuasive tracts against abuses m the colonial 
administration and against the exploiting of the natives by powerful 
concessionnaires The author is still responsive to picturesque exotic ele- 
ments, of course, and sometimes remarks that a certain scene is “tres 
exotique” or — more often — “tres peu exotique.’^ When he must make 
the latter observation, a note of regret is always expressed or implied. 
Suggestions of another type of exoticism — primitivism — appear occa- 
sionally in sympathetic comments on the natives, but Gide is not a Rous- 
seauist and has no illusions about the state of nature ® 

All four of the works to be examined here are largely concerned with 
Algeria, which was for their author a land of enchantment above all oth- 
ers. Many French writers had gone there before Gide, of course — Tail- 
liart takes 676 pages to sum up his painstaking mvestigation of VAlgine 
dans la liMrature franqaise^ — and the young man who set out m October 
1893 for Northern Africa could have read descriptions of those regions 
by such well-known predecessors as Gautier, Marmier, Feydeau, Dau- 
det, Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers, and Maupassant. He may already 
have known Fromentin’s Un Ue dans le Sahara and line annte dans le 
Sahel, which remain perhaps the finest descriptive works that French 
literature owes to the inspiration of the land and peoples of Northern 
Africa. Even if he did not go directly to these men to document himself 
before beginning his journey, Gide could have found lengthy citations 
from their writings in the guide books.'^ 

Scholars like Tailliart and Lebel, who are interested mainly in works 
giving precise and accurate information about the African scene and the 
psychology and mceurs of the natives, dismiss Gide’s books as 'Touristic’^ 
diversions composed by a hasty traveler more interested in his Parisian 
public than in the real nature of the lands and peoples encountered far 
from the capital They class his writings among the superficial external 
descriptions that merely portray strangeness or banal local color with 

® Cf Aiidr6 Gide, Journal, 1889-1939, Biblioth^que de la PI6iade edition (Paris. Nonvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1939), pp 952-953 

® Cf Charles Tailliart, VAlg^rte dans la hMraturefrangatse (Paris Champion, 1925) 

7 Cf. ihd , p 325. 
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little effort to understand the causes of the charm which the land exerts 
or to penetrate the native soul, or else they look down on them as lyrical 
or sentimental rhapsodies in which the author simply displays his own 
sensibility as it is affected by the scenes which he evokes or describes in 
subjective colors ® But such summary judgments, based largely upon 
non-aesthetic criteria, are of little value in a serious attempt to define the 
quality of Gide^s African exoticism and to understand its literary sig- 
nificance. To clear the way, it may be observed at once that our concern 
here is properly not with what Gide adds to our documentation on Africa 
but rather with what Africa contributes to Gide’s achievement as a crea- 
tive artist. 

St le grain ne meurt gives us the frankest expression of Gide’s introduc- 
tion to Africa during the memorable journey which was to release him 
from the inhibitions that had harassed the sentimental and spiritual life 
of his adolescent years and bring him the psychic escape that his earlier 
literary activity had not provided ® His reaction to the land and people 
of Algeria was conditioned by the general moral problem which the con- 
flict between his puritan training and his newly-aroused zest for life 
posed for him and by the more specific problem posed by the anomaly 
which Gide refers to as his ‘‘penchant naturel.” What he sought in set- 
ting out was some new experience, some “toison d’or,’’ which would har- 
moniously resolve the dualism within his body and mmd.^*^ 

So certain was the young writer of finding an inner harmony in the 
south which constituted one of the poles of his sensibility that as he and 
his companions journeyed toward the unknown land it seemed to them 
that at every step “peuple et pays devant nous se mettaient en ffete, el 
que la nature m^me, k notre approche, s^exaltait.’^^^ Gide spends the 
night on deck as the boat carries him from Marseille to Tunis and he is 
intoxicated by the emotions aroused within him as he whispers the mys- 
terious word: Africa Everything is strange, exciting, and enchanting as 
he disembarks in Tunis — the sight of camels outlined against the sky, 
golden fish leaping in the water, the people looking like characters out 
of the Arabian Nights, bazars with their colorful displays, coffee served 
by an old shop-keeper, the Arab youth who offers himself as a guide.^® 
Once in the open country between Tunis and the mountains, Gide finds 
his joy without limits and he begins to come under the spell of “ce grand 
pays monotone, de son vide diapre, de son silence. Then his illness 

® Cf. ihd , pp 656-658, and especially Roland Lebel, Histoire de la Uttirature cohnide 
en France (Paris Larose, 1931), pp 79-80, 93, 129, 134-135, 

® Cf S A Rhodes, 'The Inhuence of Walt Whitman on Andr6 Gide,’’ Romanic Review, 
XXXI (April 1940), 156-157. to CEuvres, x, 348 Ihd , x, 352. 

^ lUd , X, 353. 13 jud , x, 353-354. lUd., x, 355-356. 
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makes him press on toward the south, seeking more favorable surround- 
ings Biskra becomes the scene of his convalescence, and it is this lengthy 
convalescence amidst the wealth of sensations inseparable from the oasis 
and desert that enables Gide finally to throw off the shackles from his 
past and to savor all the delights of the “nourritures terrestres 

Most of the literary fruits of this first sojourn in Biskra are found in 
other writings, but St le gratn ne meurt includes pages on the Oulad Nail 
girls and their quarter,^® on the dancing of these girls in a little cafe/® and 
on the fascination of the ^^musique mahometane/’^^ as ■well as a splendid 
passage revealing the convalescent's feeling for the country at the ap- 
proach of spring: 

Cependant le printemps touchait Foasis. Une distincte joie commence de palpiter 
sous les palmes J’allais mieux Certain matin, je risquai une promenade beaucoup 
plus longue, ce pays monotone etait pour moi dhnepuisable attrait* amsi que lui, 
je me sentais revivre, et meme il me semblait que pour la premiere fois je vivais, 
sorti de la vallee de Fombre de la mort, que je naissais a la vraie vie Oui, j’entrais 
dans une existence nouvelle, tout d^accueil et d’abandon. Une legere brume azur6e 
distangait les plans les plus proches, deponderait, immateriahsait chaque objet. 
Moi-m^me, echappe de tout poids, j’avancais a pas lents, comme Renaud dans 
le jardin d’Armide, frissonnant tout entier d^un 6tonnement, d^un 6blouissement 
indicibles J’entendais, je voyais, je respirais, comme je n’avais jamais fait 
jusqu’alors, et tandis que sons, parfums, couleurs, profusement en moi s’6pou- 
saient, je sentais mon coeur d6soeuvr6, sanglotant de reconnaissance, fondre en 
adoration pour un Apollon inconnu 

Well at last and back in France, then in Switzerland, Gide longs for 
the Africa he had known: “la nostalgic de ce grand pays sans profit, du 
peuple en burnous blancs, nous avait poursuivis a travers FItalie, Paul et 
moi, le souvenir des chants, des danses, des parfums, et, avec les enfants 
de la-bas, de ce commerce charmant ou deja tant de volupte se glissait 
captieusement sous Fidylle In January (1895) Gide embarks again, 
with the intention of settling in Algiers — which he had not visited on the 
earlier trip — for an extended stay. But instead of the early spring which 
he had expected to find there, “un vent glace rabattait des sommets de 
FAtlas ou du fond du desert la fureur et le desespoirF’^® Blidah too seems 
at this season “morne et sans attraits,’^^ and Gide regrets the charm of 
Biskra as he had known it the year before. In Algiers he meets Oscar 
Wilde and Lord Douglas, and the former takes him to a tiny, secluded 
native cafe where the young Frenchman savors again the “nourritures 
terrestres’^ that had begun to delight him during his convalescence Soon 
he goes on to Biskra and finds unalloyed delight in the company of his 

IM , X, 369-370 Ibid , x, 373 IbU , x, 373 

^8 Ibid , x, 378-379. x, 392 ^ x, 393 ^ x, 395. 
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Arab friends and in solitray excursions into the desert where sometimes 
he waits for dusk, ‘hvre dhmmensite, d^etrangete, de solitude, le coeur 
plus leger qu’un oiseau.”^^ Finally he must return to the noith, m despair 
at the thought of abandoning so much joy and beauty and youth Leave- 
taking is prolonged in the “Eden’’ of El Kantara and in Algiers boat after 
boat IS allowed to sail without him because, as he writes, “a i’ldee de quit- 
ter ce pays mon coeur se dechirait 

St le gram ne meurt has been considered first, m spite of its date, be- 
cause it gives the most literal account of Gide’s introduction to Africa and 
reveals the significance of that experience directly rather than m the form 
of an imaginative creation Here m their simplest state we find the ele- 
ments of Gide’s African exoticism, with a few details of local color as the 
unoriginal part and the intense feeling of communion with the spiritual 
essence of the new land — evoked rather than described — as the original 
part. It is this feeling, perhaps, that Hytier is attempting to characterize 
in the remark cited above, but he goes too far m asserting that Gide’s 
whole-hearted adherence to the new scenes destroys their exotic quality. 
On the contrary it is his apprehension of the exotic that gives such inten- 
sity to Gide’s feeling, and his exaltation lasts only so long as the scenes 
retain this quality. 

A much more lyrical and imaginative expression of Gide’s first reaction 
to the African scene occurs m that impassioned hymn to the joys and 
beauties of the physical world which is Les Nourritures terrestres With all 
his senses aroused to vibrate sympathetically at the slightest stimuli, 
Gide writing as a poet m rhythmic prose fills his pages with ecstatic 
memories of Tunis and of Algerian towns, oases, and the desert, as well 
as with memories from Normandy, the Midi, Italy, and Syracuse, or with 
longings for distant lands still unknown to him except m imagination No 
precise descriptions, few plastic images are necessary — it is enough for 
the poet to evoke his emotion by the mention, in musical phrases, of the 
objects that had produced the original sensations 

Much of the book deals directly with the land that interests us here. 
We get a glimpse of Tunis — its limpid sky, the night, the gleaming water, 
and the “nefaste clartd de la lune au desert. Memories of gardens that 
he has seen or imagined come into Gide’s consciousness and he apostro- 
phizes the gardens of Blidah as the most enchanting of all: “Ah^ douce est 
I’herbe du Sahel, et tes fleurs d’oranger! et tes ombres’ suaves les odeurs 
de tes jardins. Blidah! Blidah! petite rose’”^^ Poetic phrases evoke the 
gardens of Biskra in the rain, with the people thirsty for the cooling 
moisture. Each hour brings its subtle changes, and in a few harmonious 


22 Ibid , X, 425 . 
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and rhythmic lines the poet suggests morning, evening, and night in 
Biskra, with the sounds and contrasting silences that give to the oasis 
and desert their peculiar quality Especial attention is devoted to the 
marvelous effects of sunlight in this clear, dry region, and Gide is remark- 
ably successful m an undertaking which Tailliart^® considers forbiddingly 
difficult: ‘‘Tu nhmagmes pas, Nathanael, ce que pent devenir enfin cet 
abreuvement de lumiere, et la sensuelle extase que donne cette persis- 
tante chaleur. . . 

Sometimes the poet is carried away by the myriad seductions of the 
oases and he is able to communicate his experience so compeilmgly that 
the reader too comes under their spell: 

Oasis’ Elies flottaient sur le d6sert comme des lies, de loin, la verdeur des pal- 
miers promettaient la source ou leurs racmes s’abreuvaient, parfois elle etait 
abondante et les lauriers-roses s’y penchaient — Ce jour-ia, vers dix heures 
iorsque nous y arnvtoes, je refusal d’abord dialler plus lorn, le charme des fleurs 
de ces jardins etait tel que je ne voulais plus les quitter. — Oasis ' (Ahmet me dit la 
suivante est beau coup plus belle ) 

Oasis La suivante etait beaucoup plus belle, plus pleine de fleurs et de bruisse- 
ments Des arbres plus grands se penchaient sur de plus abondantes eaux C’etait 
midi Nous nous baign^mes — Puis il nous fallut aussi la quitter 

Oasis De la suivante que dirai-je? Elle 6tait encore plus belie et nous y at- 
tendimes le soir 

These lush charms can be surfeiting, however, and Gide concludes: 
lendemam je n’aimai plus que le desert Nor was this just a momen- 
tary reaction, for Gide again and again expresses his love for the desert, 
which attracts him above all else in this land of endless fascination. In Si 
le grain ne meurt he speaks of “cet etrange amour de Finhumain, de 
Faride, qui, si longtemps, me fit preferer a Foasis le desert In Les 
Nourntures terrestres he contemplates the caravans arriving or departing 
and longs to accompany them on their journeys: “0 fatigues splendides, 
immenses, dans Fmcommensurable desert. And he apostrophizes the 
desert in these impassioned terms: 

Que de fois, ah ’ ieve des Faube et vers FOrient empoupre, plus plein de rayons 
qu’une gloire — que de fois, a la limite de Foasis, ou les derniers paimiers s’etioiai- 
ent, la vie ne tnomphant plus du desert — comme penche vers cette source de 
lumiere, deja trop eclatante et insoutenable aux regards, ai-je tendu vers toi mes 
desirs, vaste plaine de lumiere tout mondee — de torride chaieur . . 

Apre terre, terre sans bonffi, sans douceur; terre de passion, de ferveur; terre 
aimee des prophetes — ^ahl douloureux desert, desert de gloire, je t^ai passionne- 
ment aime 


26 Cf Tailhart, op cit , p 331 CEuvres, n, 191-192. 
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Gide cannot speak enough of the desert, so varied in its appeal despite 
its seeming monotony He evokes the ‘^desert d’aifa,” the ^^desert de 
pierre,” the “desert d’argile,” and finally — most fascinating of all — -the 
“desert de sable,” with its shifting dunes, wind, heat, and absence of life: 
“Je t’aurai passionnement aime, d&ert de sable Ah* que ta plus petite 
poussiere redise en son seul lieu une totalite de Funivers*”^® 

The total efiect of Africa upon Gide is suggested in a passage of the 
last book of Les Nourritures terrestres, in which the poet is back in Pans 
on a June night, dreaming of the land that he had left Here m rhythmic 
phrases that convey the subtlest overtones of the poet's emotion, we find 
that complete absorption in the Algerian scene which gives Gide’s exoti- 
cism its profound originality and aesthetic significance: 

Athman, je songe a toi, Biskra, je songe a tes palmiers, — Touggourt, a tes sables 
. . , — Le vent aride du desert agite-t-il encore la-bas, oasis, vos palmes bruis- 
santes? De chaleur grenades 6clatees, laissez-vous choir vos grams acerbes? 

And the poet concludes: 

0 d6sirl que de nuits je n'ai pu dormir, tant je me penchais sur un reve qui me 
remplagait le sommeiP Oh! s'il est des brumes, au soir, des sons de flute sous les 
palmes, de blancs v^tements dans les profondeurs des sentiers, de Fombre douce 
aupres de Fardente lumiere . . . j'iraiF'* 

Si le grain ne meurt is frankly and directly autobiographical and Les 
Nourritures terrestres is the lyrical and imaginative history of a phase in 
Gide's inner life NImmoraliste, however, despite the author's abundant 
use of his own memories — -memories of sensations of the land and people 
of Algeria above alP® — is an objective work of art in which imagination 
and invention play a major part. It is of special significance to the pres- 
ent study, since it is the only example of Gide's use of exoticism as an in- 
tegral element in a piece of creative fiction. 

The effect of Africa upon the hero of V Immoraliste is incalculable, just 
as was its effect upon Gide himself. Moreover the whole structure of the 
fiction depends upon the African scene, which — though it is scarcely de- 
scribed at all in plastic terms but only evoked in all its ardent plenitude 
of sensations — does far more than serve as a picturesque background for 
the moral drama. The ricit cannot even be conceived of apart from the 
dangerously fascinating oases and desert, for they are as essential to the 
work as Paris is to Balzac's Comidie humaim. Even when the scene shifts 
from Algeria to Normandy or Switzerland or Italy, the African land never 
ceases to exert its compelling attraction for Michel and hence to shape 
the form in which the fiction has its being. 

83 Ibid., n, 203-204 Ibid , n, 216-217 
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In the preface Gide presents Ulmmoraliste as “un fruit plein de cendre 
amere” that is like the ^^coloqumtes du desert qui croissent aux endroits 
calcines et ne presentent a la soif qu'une plus atroce brulure, mais sur le 
sable d’or ne sont pas sans beaute At the beginning and end of Mi- 
chel’s narrative we are given a suggestive evocation — not a precise descrip- 
tion — of the house at Sidi and of the ambiance in which the three friends 
must listen to their stricken comrade Discreet notations on the extraor- 
dinary clarity of the sky, the exhilarating quality of the air, the house 
and little garden, are sufficient to make the reader apprehend imagina- 
tively the kind of spell which the land has woven over Michel 

In the story itself we learn of Michel’s indifference toward Africa at 
the time he and Marceline embark for their wedding journey, of the 
way the powerful new sensations begin to arouse his body and spirit, and 
then of his illness and slow convalescence at Biskra. Here the magic of the 
oasis and desert begins to work its spell and to assume the importance in 
Michel’s life and in his dramatic relationship with Marceline that it is 
never to lose This magic does not have to be described but is simply sug- 
gested by the terms of Michel’s own narrative. We find, nevertheless, 
evocations of the charm of the public gardens in Biskra, of the oasis, the 
flocks and shepherds and the insinuating tones of the flute playing in the 
shade of the palms, and — a disturbing note — of the Arab youths whom 
Michel gets to know during the months of his convalescence. Finally, as 
Michel has become strong and as the heat is growing too intense in 
Biskra, he must think regretfully of departure: “Rien ne nous retenait a 
Biskra — que ce charme qui devait m’y rapeler ensuite 

The contrast of Algeria and Normandy which results from the juxta- 
position of Parts I and ii of VImmorahste has a symbolic value cor- 
responding to the two poles of Gide’s own sensibility but significant apart 
from that and purely in the context of the fiction, since the two lands af- 
fect Michel and Marceline in directly contrary ways. Thus it comes about 
that after the couple have spent some time at their estate in Normandy, 
Michel feels compelled to take Marceline away with him to some other 
land. He believes this necessary to save their love, but the real reason is 
that he is drawn irresistibly back to the south, back to the oases and 
desert of Algeria where he, like Gide, had learned to feed upon the “nour- 
ritures terrestres.” Now it is Marceline who becomes ill and, symbolically, 
she becomes weaker and weaker as Michel draws her ever southward, 
while Michel becomes stronger and feels a fierce joy. To her the south is 
death, to him life, but only after the pathetic outcome does Michel be- 
come conscious of this: ^Tar quelle aberration, quel aveuglement ob- 

(EuvreSf iv, 5. IMS , iv, 51, 
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Stine, quelle volonlaire folie, me persuadai-jej et surtoul tachai-je de lui 
persuader qu^il lui fallait plus de lumiere encore et de chaleur, mvoquai-je 
le souvenir de ma convalescence a Biskra . . . Mais etais-je maitre de 
choisir mon vouloir? de decider de mon desir?’’®® Despite the gravity of 
Marcelme’s condition, Michel cannot help finding this second journey as 
enticing as the first, and Gide permits him to express his exaltation m 
lyrical phrases: 

Le souvenir et le desir du Sud m’obsedait ... II fait chaud II fait beau Tout est 
splendide Ah* je voudrais qu’en chaque phrase, ici, toute une moisson de volupt6 
se distille . . Tunis . . Lumiere plus abondante que forte L’ombre eii est en- 
core emplie L’air lui-m^me semble un fluide lumineux oil tout baigne, ou Fon 
plonge, ou Fon nage Cette terre de volupt6 satisfait mais n^apaise pas le desir, et 
toute exaltation Fexaite.^® 

In the conflict between MicheFs boundless egoism enhanced by the 
fierceness of the desert and intoxicating charm of the oasis, and the gen- 
tleness and weakness of Marceline, the tragic denouement of U Immoraliste 
is inevitable. To the very last, Michel cannot tear himself away from 
the ‘‘nourritures terrestres^’ to give heed to his love for Marceline, so that 
she dies a pathetic victim of her husband’s excessive concern with him- 
self and of the savagely beautiful land which was as fatal for her as it was 
dangerously enticing for Michel. Not even her death avails to break the 
spell by which Africa holds Michel enthralled, so that he must implore 
his friends at the end: ^^Arrachez-moi d’ici a present . . . Rien ne decou- 
rage autant la pensee que cette persistence de Fazur. Ici toute recherche 
est impossible, tant la volupte suit de pres le desir. Entoure de splendeur 
et de mort, je sens le bonheur trop present et Fabandon a lui trop uni- 
forme. , . . 

And so we see that from beginning to end, it is Africa that shapes the 
lives of the protagonists m U Immoraliste and determines the structure in 
which the fiction has its being. In masterly fashion Gide creates the poet- 
ic reality of an exotic land, not by the use of banal descriptive details of 
local color but by the imaginative projection of the essential qualities of 
that land as he himself had apprehended them. Exoticism in this rBcit be- 
comes something much more profound and subtle than Romantic exoti- 
cism; yet even in his ardent sympathy Gide never loses that sense of the 
diversity of nature and of man without which exoticism does not exist. 
More important, he communicates this sense to the reader by the power 
of his vision and the perfection of his art, so that restrained as is the use 
of details of local color in Vlmmoraliste^ this work deserves to rank 
among the masterpieces of exotic fiction. Such a judgment may be para- 
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doxical on a work that contains so few descriptive passages, but it is jus- 
tified by the importance which Africa has in the fiction and by Gide’s 
success in embodying this exotic element inextricably m the structure 
and texture of his creation. 

With AmyntaSj a volume of four travel sketches, we are once again in 
the realm of lyricism and spiritual autobiography. Gide himself ranks the 
work among his finest writings, but he believes that most readers mis- 
understand it and fail to appreciate its true quality because they seek in 
its pages “des descriptions, du pittoresque, des renseignements sur les pay 
et sur les moeurs,” whereas “On n’y trouve a peu pres rien que je n’eusse 
aussi bien pu ecnre ailleurs, en France, nhmporte ou This passage 
should be studied by those who take Gide to task for the lack of pic- 
turesque descriptions or precise documentation m his writings inspired 
by Africa, for it suggests that his aim lay elsewhere. But the statement 
that Amyntas contains nothing which could not have been written any 
place at all needs qualification, for as Rene Lalou quite appropriately ob- 
serves. “C^est le livre de FAlgerie, de ses villes, de ses oasis, de ses routes, 
— le livre, avant tout, d’une terre avec ses odeurs, ses musiques et la 
saveur de ses fruits. Or to be still more precise, it is the book of Gide’s 
sensibility in contact with this exotic land. 

Mopsus, written at El Kantara and first published in May 1899 in 
V Hermitage, serves as a sort of Virgilian prologue to the volume It is a 
prose poem made up of irregular strophes, and its lyrical phrases sing 
with the ecstasy of all the poet’s senses, with his peace and tranquility in 
the land of bright sunlight, shadows, music, and palms, of clay-hut vil- 
lages, cattle, and shepherds, of cafes and dancing, fruits and flowers, of 
unchanging and beautifully simple ways of livmg, of the uncomplicated 
enjoyment of the sensual delights so freely offered, of “le vide nuance du 
desert. The whole theme of the composition is implicit in these words 
of Mopsus to Menalque; “Ici, plus voluptueuse et plus inutile est la vie, et 
moms difficile la mort.”^^ 

After the hauntmgly beautiful music of Mopsus, we have the varied 
and colorful Femlles de route, a poetic account of Gide’s journey through 
Italy and Northern Africa in 1895-96, shortly after his marriage. Even 
in Italy, especially as he is drawn deeper into the south, Gide cannot for- 
get the real goal of his trip and he feels: “Obsessions d’Orient, du desert, 
de son ardeur et de son vide, de I’ombre des jardins de palmes, des vete- 
ments Wanes et larges — obsessions ou les sens s’affolent, les nerfs s’ex- 
asperent, et qui m’ont, au debut de chaque nuit, fait croire le sommeil im- 

Journal, 1889-1939, p 324 

^ Ren6 Lalou, review of Amyntas, in Nouvelle Reme Fran^aise, xxvi (May 1926), p. 616. 
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possible/^^® Reaching Tunis at last, Gide recalls his joy on previous visits 
and regrets the changes which are beginning to substitute the ugliness of 
cheap modern 'hmprovements^^ for the charm of the ancient native scene. 
Much that delights him still remains, however, and he evokes the colorful 
^^souks,” or markets, the tiny cafes with their customers, and the ‘^cara- 
cous,^^ which are the obscene native Punch-and~Judy shows 

In the oasis town of El Kantara the poet is so charmed by the myriad 
sensations which come over him that he exclaims: '^J^ai senti que j^aimais 
ce pays plus qu’aucun autre peut-etre, mieux que partout ailleurs on y 
peut contempler And at Biskra, the scene of his convalescence, Gide 
feels new comprehension of the ‘langue differente” which the land 
speaks^*^ — comprehension which has not destroyed the exotic quality of 
the desert, however, since it is the infinite variety of the desert’s seeming 
monotony which he expresses most tellingly: 

J’aime infiniment le desert. La premiere annee, je le craignais un peu a cause de 
son vent et de son sable, puis dans Fabsence de tout but on ne savait plus s’ar- 
r^ter et je me fatiguais tres vite Je preferais les chemins ombreux sous les palmes, 
les jardins de Ouardi, les villages Mais Fan pass6 je fis d’enormes promenades Je 
n’avais d’autre but que de ne plus voir Foasis Je marchais, je marchais jusqu’a 
me sentir enfin immens^ment seul dans la plaine Alors je commengais de regar- 
der. Les sables avaient des veloutements dans Fombre au versant de ieurs monti- 
cules ofi des traces d’insectes restaient, des coloqumtes se fanaient, des cicin- 
dMes couraient; il y avait des bruissements merveilleux dans chaque souffle, et, a 
cause du grand silence, le bruit le plus fin s’entendait. Parfois un aigle s’essorait 
du c6te de la grande dune Cette monotonie 6tendue me paraissait de jour en jour 
d’une variete plus specieuse.'*® 

Touggourt too means the desert for Gide, and strange music ‘^qui ne se 
tait pas quand on la quitte” which haunts his memory as the desert it- 
self.^^ Back in Biskra, Gide comes under the spell of Negro music — the 
exotic music of drums and rhythmic instruments without melody His 
musical feeling and technical knowledge, as well as the musical qualities 
of his prose, enable the writer to evoke unforgettably these exciting 
rhythms and the primitive Negro rites to which he gains admittance. 
The Arabs’ music and songs too fascinate the poet, so that he gets his 
young companion Athman to translate some of the words. Visual images 
stir his imagination no less, for on seeing Arabs resting with their cara- 
vans and then setting forth into the desert he feels the emotion that has 
filled the heart of countless romantics: ^^notre kme s’emplissait d’exalta- 
tion et de douleur, k ne connaitre le but de leur interminable errance,”®^ 

Four years after the journey described in Feuilles de route, Gide is 
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again drawn to his beloved Algeria, and the significant experience of this 
trip finds artistic form m De Biskra d Touggourt These pages, written for 
Gide’s personal Journal but taken out for publication in UHermitage 
m 1904, ultimately constitute the third part of the Amyntas tetralogy. 
Here again the subject is Gide’s sensibility in contact with the diverse 
sensations of the oasis and desert The strange fascination that lies in the 
^^mortel denuement”®^ and the monotony of the desert®^ jg treated again 
with Gide’s evocative art, so that the reader comes under its spell. De- 
spite his growing understanding of the Algerian scene, the artist is 
powerless to describe or state its qualities m precise terms, Gide believes, 
but these qualities exalt his spirit and offer him lessons of inestimable 
value to his art 

In the preface to Le Renoncement au voyage, Gide explains the compo- 
sition of this final section of Amyntas ^ ^^Obsede par le desir de ce pays, 
qui, chaque annee, s’exaltait en moi vers Tautomne, et souhaitant enfin 
guerir — je projetai, pro remedio animce mece, d’ecrire un livre sur F Afnque,” 
But his memories of the land lack the precision and immediacy that made 
their value, so that Gide returns for a ^last” visit, ^'sous pretexte de 
preciser chaque particularite de saveur.” He planned to treat the most 
serious economic, ethnographical, and geographical questions. Once he is 
back on African soil, however, he cannot fix his attention on such mat- 
ters As a result, the notes and impressions which he brings back to 
Normandy are once more lyrical expressions of his fervent love for the 
Algerian scene in all its fascinating profusion and diversity of sensations 
He publishes these notes — which he compares to ^^ces secretions r^sineu- 
ses, qui ne consentent a livrer leur parfum qu’echauffees par la main qui 
les tient” — with scarcely the change of a word, according to his own 
statement®® (but Martm-Chauflfier declares that the notes were com- 
pletely re-wntten).®^ The title expresses the desire to break the spell of 
the enticing land which, after ten years, seemed to be binding the author 
to his past and limiting his power to realize the myriad untried possibili- 
ties of his nature Thus it comes about that the publication of Le Re- 
noncement au voyage in 1906, in the volume Amyntas, marks the conclu- 
sion of the period in which African exoticism is a principal element in 
Gide’s writings. 

The work forms a fitting end to this phase of the author’s activity, for 
in it are evoked once again all the sensations which form the unique ap- 
peal of Northern Africa, all the poet’s fervor and enthusiasm, all the 
sentiments aroused within his heart as he travels through the towns and 

5^ (Emres, ni, 279 jud , m, 282 ^ jn, 283-284. 
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oases and desert. The expression consists of lyrical apostrophes and im- 
pressionistic notations in simple but musical phrases, along with occa- 
sional longer descriptions and rare excited cries. “Shi pend encore a 
la branche une grenade, j’en ai soif 

Throughout Le Renoncement au voyage there is a mingling or juxta- 
position of emotions, for on one page Gide is completely under the spell 
of the exotic sensations which seem as new and exciting as on his first 
journey, while on the next page we may find a note of disenchantment 
“Non, c’est chose inutile. On pent revoir vmgt fois le meme lieu — jamais 
plus avec nouveaute , . Tetonnement ravissant n^y est plus Disturb- 
ing as these admissions are, with their reiteration of the sadness of one 
who has learned that “nen ne vaut le premier contact,”^® they are coun- 
terbalanced by Gide^s persistent delight m the innumerable sensations 
of the Algerian scene. Moreover, the literary expression of these sensa- 
tions differs but little in intensity from the writings devoted to the poet’s 
first contact with Africa. 

More often than in previous writings, Gide here gives us notations on 
the life of the natives, though there is no attempt to make the work 
“documentary” in character In such notations, moreover, the interest 
lies in the exotic qualities of the native life. Such qualities are closely 
linked to the land too, as when the tragic fatalism of the Arabs’ religion 
is compared to “la desolation du desert.”®^ 

It is still the sensations of the land itself that attract Gide most — the 
scent of exotic flowers, the pungent smoke of kief, palm trees waving 
gently at evening, the infinitely varied effects of sunlight and shadow, 
the mysterious “chotts” with their mirages, the closed gardens which 
arouse an intense curiosity about what lies inside, the contrasts of the 
oases, the equivocal charm and almost hypnotic atmosphere of the na- 
tive cafes, the streets of pleasure in Biskra with their strange mingling of 
all types and classes of people, and even the simple scene of a cow drink- 
ing water under the watchful eye of a child, which takes on unique inter- 
est in “le denuement parfait d’alentour.”®^ Sometimes Gide expresses 
that profound mingling of his consciousness with the sensations of nature 
which recalls pages of Rousseau’s Confessions or RiverieSj or he evokes in 
poetic prose notable alike for its artistry and its plenitude of emotional 
overtones the delight of an unforgettable night in Biskra: 

Et quand j’en aurai dit le parfum, la blancheur, que retiendrai-je de cette nuit 
que j'aurais souhaite prolonger jusqu’^ I’aube? — Une lime echancree luisait au 
haut du ciel . . . Et, dans cette nocturne atmosphere, un peuple harmonieux 
circukit . . . 

68 (Euvres, iv, 250 69 ^ jy, 277. 6® IhU,, iv, 302 
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Once again Gide sings of the desert, for he never tires of trying to ex- 
press the appeal which lies not in any conventional picturesque beauty 
but rather m the curious blending of monotony and subtle variety and 
in the fascinating horror of its desolation. He invokes the ^^Apollon 
saharien . . . aux cheveux dores, aux membres noirs, aux yeux de por- 
celaine/’®^ and explains that sensations are keener and the senses more 
responsive m these regions because “Le vide distendu du desert enseigne 
Famour du detaiL^^®® An especially happy comparison links his love for 
the desert with his love for the Arab flute, whose music sings so often in 
his pages: 

Petite fltite a quatre trous, par quoi Fennui du desert se raconte, je te compare a 
ce pays, et reste a t’ecouter t’ebruiter sans arr^t dans le soir Ah^ de combien peu 
d^eiements est fait ici notre bruit et notre silence* le moindre changement y parait 
— Eau, ciel, terre et palmiers . j ’admire, instrument leger, quelle diversite 
subtile je goute en ta montonie, suivant qu’insiste en en precipitant le cours, ou 
que Fendort sous son souffle charmant Fenfant musicien aux doigts souples 

And Gide adds a word characterizing the artistic goal of his own writings 
on Africa* voudrais que, de page en page, evoquant quatre tons 
mouvants, les phrases que j^ecris ici soient pour toi ce qu’etait pour moi 
cette fliite, ce que fut pour moile desert — de diverse monotonie 

Again and again in Le Renoncement au voyage Gide expresses the feeling 
that he is experiencing the delights of Algeria for the last time, that he 
must break the spell which keeps drawing him back. But something 
within his heart and his senses tells him that he cannot escape the fascina- 
tion which the land holds for him, try as he will. Thus when the time for 
departure approaches he suddenly feels helpless against the spell that 
had drawn him thither: ‘Tarfois et brusquement, telle miette de volupte 
reveille un arriere-goilt si secret que pour m’arracher d’ici je me sens 
aussitdt sans courage.”®^ 

Finally, of course, he does tear himself away, but six months later, 
enjoying the warm August sunshine in Normandy, he finds that some- 
thing is lacking for his ^^coeur exigeant, coeur miassable,’^ and he cries: 
‘Tar ces chaudes journees je songe a Fessor des nomades. . . . Again 
on the last page of the book, in the passage cited in part in the second 
paragraph of this essay, we find Gide powerless to renounce the exotic 
African land that had held him enthralled so long. Thus the south, which 
had been struggling against the north for domination of Gide’s nature, 
would seem to have won final victory. Perhaps the victory was a Pyrrhic 
one, however, since if Africa continued to draw Gide back for many 

IhU , IV, 320 66 jug ^ IV, 330 6® lUd , iv, 322. 

6' Ihtd , IV, 322 66 lUd , IV, 330 339. 
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journeys and even attracted him at last to the equatorial forest, it began 
to play only a slight role in his writings after the publication of Amyntas, 
Gide turned away from the lyrical contemplation of his own sensibility 
in contact with exotic nature toward the more positive moral, aesthetic, 
social, and political problems with which his writings since 1906 — even 
Le Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad — have been chiefly con- 
cerned 

After this consideration of Gide's principal writings in which Northern 
Africa plays a leading rdle, it should be easier to grasp the peculiar na- 
ture, the originality, and the literary value of his exoticism. Gide goes 
far beyond his predecessors in this realm, though it is scarcely accurate 
to say, with Hytier, that the result is to ‘^eliminate’’ exoticism alto- 
gether by his whole-hearted adherence to the new and the strange. He 
expresses, as earlier exotic writers had done, such things as the ‘flheme 
du depart,” the “nostalgic des pays chauds,” and a passionate interest 
in the strange and diverse But he penetrates the exotic spirit much 
more ardently, with much deeper sympathy and comprehension than the 
Romanticists or the Parnassians had done, and with much more regard 
for the object than had been shown by the Symbolists The result is that 
his African exoticism is charactexistically not conventional, fanciful, or 
banal local color; not impassive documentation on topography, psychol- 
ogy, and mmurs, and not mere emotional effusions of a subjective na- 
ture. At its highest level it is rather the rapt musing of a poet whose total 
faculties are in close communion with the living reality of a strange, in- 
finitely appealing land and people. 

Gide’s experience of this reality is expressed in lyrical form in most of 
the writings we have considered, but m one of them it is embodied in the 
structure and texture of a work of creative fiction One has only to think 
of the impoverishment of modern literature which would result from the 
destruction of these four volumes to realize how much Northern Africa 


has contributed to Gide’s accomplishment. Actually, of course, the land 
has contributed much more than these writings, in a less diiect way, for 
it is to his first contact with the plenitude and variety of sensations m 
Algeria and to the experience of his convalescence m the oasis and desert 
that Gide owes his “discovery” of nature and of himself. Thus m a larger 
sense all of Gide’s works have been influenced by Africa, and so a full 
understanding of his African exoticism in all its implications is almost 
equivalent to a complete understanding of Gide the man and the writer 
in all his diversity and complexity, since this element coriesponds to what 
is perhaps most basic in his nature and its literary expression reveals all 


of his admirable qualities as an artist. 


Carlos Lynes, Jr. 


New York, N. Y, 
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SAMUEL BUTLER’S RISE TO FAME 

S AMUEL BUTLER, the author of The Way of All Flesh, consoled 
himself during his life for his poor success as a writer with the thought 
that some day he would come into his own.^ In order to make certain 
that his books might be read, he annotated and explained his leading 
ideas carefully and cleared the way for his future readers ^ The course of 
events has shown that he was quite right in expecting his work to interest 
later generations He has actually received almost as much attention 
from critics, students of literature, and readers as the most famous of his 
contemporaries At the present time his position among the important 
writers of Victorian England is assured What caused this growth of his 
reputation? Starting at the time of Butler’s death, this article will sum- 
marize the critical comment on his work up to the point of his greatest 
popularity in order to supply the material necessary to an explanation 
of his rise to fame 

I During Butler’s life almost the only published notice he ever re- 
ceived was that of the professional reviewers who commented on most of 
his books as they came out and condemned nearly all of them. Only one 
book — 'Erewhon — -had been successful, and he had had to pay for the 
publication of ail his books except Erewhon and its sequel, Erewhon Re- 
visited, These facts indicate sufficiently the extent of his lack of success 
Apart from professional reviewers’ notices there were a short account of 
his works and life m Harry Quiiter’s What^s What^f in which Butler was 
included because he had contributed to Quiiter’s Magazine (the TJ mversal 
Review) and an enthusiastic reference to his biological theories at the con- 
clusion of an article by Marcus Hartog called ^fundamental Principles 
of Heredity This reference is important because it is one of the first 
expressions of praise for Butler outside of a review, and because it fastens 
on the aspect of his work which played a leading part in his subsequent 
rise to fame — ^his biological philosophy Hartog was the first to say that 
Butler’s theory of inherited memory was ^'perhaps the most satisfactory 
explanation” yet offered of the functioning of heredity 

The obituaries which appeared at the time of Butler’s death furnish a 
good picture of the opinion his contemporaries held of him* With this pic- 
ture, if we have its chief features in mind, we can later compare the pic- 

1 The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, p 6 All references to Butler’s works m this paper 
are to the Shrewsbury Edition (London Jonathan Cape, 1923-25) 

2 Ihd , pp 370 ff 3 (London, 1902), pp 308-311 
* Natural Science, xc, nos. 68, 69 (October, November 1897), 233-239, 305-316. 
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tures drawn by subsequent generations Some of the chief differences in 
estimation will, of course, be due to the fact that latei critics had The 
Note-Books and The Way of All Flesh as well as Buller^s other works be- 
fore them, whereas the earlier writers did not know these important vol- 
umes/ but this fact will not entirely account for the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the earlier and the later estimates of his value 

The obituaries were neithei unkind nor inconsiderate, but they were 
many degrees below enthusiastic warmth The London Times'^ gave spe- 
cial attention to Butler’s weaknesses which had kept him, m spite of his 
intelligence and native gifts, from being really important* his quarrel- 
some spirit and his inability to specialize It expressed the belief that he 
would be remembered chiefly as a satirist and as the author of Erewhon 
and voiced its disappointment over the inadequacy of the rest of his 
work, A few days after this article had appeared, Canon Joseph M’Cor- 
mick, who had known Butler during his college years at Cambridge and 
had followed the course of his life, wrote a letter to The Times'^ giving a 
different account of Butler by describing his kindliness and honesty and 
saying that he was a better man than the doctrines he professed But 
this writer also found him something of an eccentric, too lonely and too 
self-willed. The Athenaeum'^ s} obituary was written by Vernon Rendall,^ 
editor of the magazine, who had known Butler well during the last years 
of his life, it is more complete and sympathetic than The Times^ account 
Even here, though, is no hint that Butler possessed outstanding qualities 
The emphasis, as in the letter to The Times ^ is on the beauty of his char" 
acter rather than on the importance of his work. ^We who knew him,” 
Rendall concludes, ^ ‘shall not see his like again, and shall not soon forget 
him,” This is a good illustration of Butler’s thesis that perfection of char- 
acter — unconscious perfection — is the best kind of perfection for it 
was perfection of this kind which was first noticed m him and kept the 
thread of interest going until the importance of his work grew clear An 
article by another friend of Butler’s, R. A. Streatfeild, in The Monthly 
Review added to the tradition of praise for Butler as a man by describ- 
ing his daring and originality and emphasizing the kindliness of his na- 
ture which made him so different from Swift, with whom he had some- 
times been compared. 

^ The Way of All Flesh was published m 1903 and The Note-Books of Samuel Butler 
appeared in various numbers of the New Quarterly Renew from 1907 until 1910 It ap- 
peared m book form in 1912 » (June 20, 1902), 5, Col 6 

^ (June 27, 1902), 10, Col 1 » 28, 1902), 819-820 

® See Henry Festmg Jones, Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (London Macmillan, 
1920), I, XXV For this see Life and Haht and The Note-Books of Samuel Butler 

^ VIII, no 24 (1902), 137-147 
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In 1902 even Butler’s most enthusiastic admirers would not have dared 
to prophesy a fame for him of anything like the proportion which he later 
achieved. 

11 Those who think of The Way of All Flesh as having started Butler 
on the road to fame will be surprised to find that when it was published 
m 1903 almost none of the journals noticed its appearance. The only im- 
portant magazine to comment on it at any length was The Athenaeum 
and this magazine, in spite of its editor’s friendliness for Butler, was sharp 
in its criticism The formlessless of the novel annoyed the reviewer and 
led him to treat it casually and with no enthusiasm The Way of All Flesh 
is a good example of a book which won its way because readers liked it 
and because several important authors discovered its value, rather than 
through any praise from reviews. The Times Literary Supplement did not 
get around to reviewing it until 1919,^^ long after it was widely known, 
and then the reviewer wrote that it had been too original and too much 
outside the usual categories of the novel to have been understood in 1903. 

From 1903 on, however, the rising tide of Butler’s popularity began 
to make itself visible, even if it did not come to full force until just before 
the war. Paul Meissner makes the generalization that the enthusiasm 
for Butler began when the reaction against Victorianism was in full 
swing, but that is not strictly correct. His earliest admirers did not 
praise his iconoclasm; rather, they felt that he was a discoverer of real 
and effective truths Thus Arnold Bennett, when he began to read The 
Way of All Flesh in 1904, thought that it contained “a vast amount of 
naked truth” in spite of its weak construction and tendency to moralize. 
He also admired the effectiveness of the satire and the occasional “sud- 
den sharp effect of pathos.”^^ In 1913 he noted that the novel was prob- 
ably even better than he thought it to be and that there was “very little 
wrong with the book, even technically.”^® 

Butler’s friends played a distinct part in bringing him before the public 
eye. But it is a mistake to look upon their work as advertisement or as 
the conscious creating of a fad.^^ Competent critics like Arnold Bennett, 
Desmond MacCarthy, Clutton-Brock, and all the rest would not have 
been won by such tactics R. A. Streatfeild, Butler’s literary executor, 
had a little volume privately printed m which he gathered together the 
obituary notices that had appeared,^® and Henry Resting Jones con- 

12 (May 30, 1903), 683 (June 26, 1919), 347 

1*^ Samuel Butler der Jungere (Leipzig, 1913), p 174 

1 ® The Journals of Arnold Bennett (London, 1933), i, 192-193 Idem , n, 76 

17 This IS the view taken by Malcolm Muggendge, Study of Samuel Butler, the Earnest 
Atheist (London, 1936) 

18 Samuel Butler Records and Memorials (Cambndge, 1903). 
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tributed a sketch of Butler's life to The Eagle, the magazine of Butler's 
college at Cambridge Then Streatfeild followed the publication of The 
Way of All Flesh by issuing a volume of Butler's essays called Essays on 
Life, Art and Science This book, like the novel, was almost completely 
neglected It was briefly but rather enthusiastically reviewed by only 
one of the leading reviews 

An article by Desmond MacCarthy in The Independent Remew^ is the 
first long discussion of Butler which considers his work as a whole and 
suggests that everything he did illustrated an important philosophy of 
life It IS a pioneer m the sort of estimate of him that became increasingly 
popular as the years went on and has won general acceptance from many 
competent critics in the last two decades. ^^Butler," MacCarthy said, 
^^was a frank and consistent hedonist." He emphasized Butler's prag- 
matic attitude toward truth, and described his heroic waging of war 
against all artificiality and pretense in any of the fields in which he 
worked He insisted that Butler was much more than a clever humorist 
and satirist His work, he said, possessed important philosophic, literary, 
and critical value. 

Another important factor in the early growth of Butler's fame, more 
important indeed than any article or review, was the use George Bernard 
Shaw made of his leading ideas in Man and Superman, published in 1904. 
Shaw, like the editor of The Athenaeum, had known and admired Butler 
during the last years of his life. He had been much impressed by Butler's 
criticism of Darwinism, and many of Butler's ideas on the subject of 
evolution became his own.^^ In Man and Superman he made no mention 
of Butler, but later, when critics began to speculate concerning the origin 
of Shaw's ideas and to trace them to various foreign sources, he stated his 
indebtedness quite clearly This was in the preface to Major Barbara in 
1907, and this enthusiastic reference to Butler, calling him his own 
department the greatest English writer of the latter half of the XIX cen- 
tury, has rightly been credited with doing more than any other single 
thing to increase Butler's popularity. 

In 1907 Streatfeild began to publish extracts from Butler's Note- 
Eooks in The New Quarterly Review and to reissue some of his books. 
Then, m 1908, Marcus Hartog (the biologist who had praised Butler's 

(December 1902). (London, 1904). 

21 The Athenaeum (July 9, 1904), 46-47. 

22 Author of Erei^hon,’^ ni (September 1904), 527-538. 

22 For Shaw’s own statement about this see “Mr Gilbert Cannan on Samuel Butler,” 
The New Statesman, v (May 8, 1915), 109-110. 

2^ ^Tirst Aid to Critics,” John Bulls Other Island and Major Barbara (New York, 1926), 
p. 172. 
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work in 1897) and Festing Jones instituted the Erewhon Dinners. The 
number of well-known men who attended to do Butler honor proves that 
his reputation had already risen far above its position at the time of his 
death These dinners were held every year, rising from an initial attend- 
ance of about 32 to 160 in 1914 Some of the better-known critics and 
writers who addressed the meetings were George Bernard Shaw, John- 
ston Forbes Robertson, Augustine Birrell, Edmund Gosse, Gilbert Can- 
nan, and Desmond MacCarthy The dinners extended, of course, right 
into the heyday of Butler’s popularity in England, and the growth in 
their attendance is symptomatic of the growth of that popularity. 

According to the publisher of Butler’s books, one of the very important 
agents m turning larger numbers of readers to Butler at this time was a 
full-length discussion m The Times Literary Supplement in 1908^® The 
article was written by Clutton-Brock,^'^ and it was full of praise for But- 
ler’s ‘incessantly alive and stimulating mind,” for his positive and con- 
structive ideas, and for his incorrigible honesty. Clutton-Brock admitted 
that Butler’s books were lacking in the finest literary qualities, but he 
looked beyond their outer form and found great riches within For him 
Butler’s ability to surprise and puzzle his readers was a sign of his unusual 
originality. 

Ill Even with the opinions expressed by the first enthusiastic readers 
of Butler before us, it is no easy matter to determine the precise reason 
for his popularity in England just before the war Several critics have 
maintained that his hatred of the famous Victorians and his rebellion 
against his own age won an audience for him among a generation that 
itself rebelled against its parents But the comments which we possess 
from those years do not show this to have been the case Their evidence, 
on the contrary, is that Butler was admired because he satisfied the need 
which people felt for a less mechanistic and intellectually determined 
view of life than that of the Victorian era Accepting a writer’s construc- 
tive philosophy of life because of the truth it contains is not at all the 
same thing as admiring him for his iconoclasm 

Most of the discussions of Butler written during the second decade of 
the present century stress this philosophic aspect of his work. His sug- 
gestions regarding biology and the theory of evolution received wide- 
spread attention A good many wiiters followed in the path which Mar- 

25 These facts about the Erewhon dinners are taken from Heniy Festmg Jones, op mi , 
n, 418-429 

26 A. C Fifield, “Samuel Butler and Clutton-Brock,’’ The Times Uterary Supplement 
Qanuary 17, 1924) 

27 “Samuel Butler,” The Times Uterary SupplemettS, Seventh Year, no 352 (October 
9, 1908). 
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cus Hartog had laid down A French writer, in drawing a distinction be- 
tween Lamarck and Darwin, pointed out that Lamarck’s views were 
teleological and Darwin’s mechanical and acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Butler’s work for this distinction Emanuel Radi included an ac- 
count of Butler’s theories in his Geschichte def Biologtschen Tlieorien^^ 
W. Bateson, in a volume of essays published m commcmoiation of the 
centenary of Darwin’s birth,®® called Butler ^Hhe most brilliant, and by 
far the most interesting of Darwin’s opponents . , whose works are at 
length emerging from oblivion He said that the result of investigations 
since Darwin’s time had been to give “irrefragable proof that much defi- 
niteness exists m living things apart fiom Selection ,”®- 1 e , that the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection is not the comprehensive factor it was once 
thought to be, and this is just the view that Butler had argued for so 
vigorously Marcus Hartog again expressed his belief that Butler’s bio- 
logical theories were important m an article explaining them and relating 
them to the theories of the early twentieth century ®® He discussed the 
similarity between Butler’s views and those of several more recent writ- 
ers — Richard Semon, Eugenio Rignano, Frederick W Hutton, and Hans 
Driesch In another article®^ he continued the discussion and called But- 
ler “perhaps the most versatile genius of the Victorian age ”®^ 

A later study of these same matters, again showing how Butler’s ideas 
fitted into an important phase of speculation m the first part of this cen- 
tury, can be found in E S Russell’s historical account of the science of 
morphology called Form and Function, published in 1916 Russell de- 
voted an entire chapter to “Samuel Butler and the Memoiy Theories of 
Heredity” because he felt that the future development of biological 
thought might “follow some such lines as those which he tentatively laid 
down ”®^ He com.pared Butler with some of the more recent biologists 
who have worked out theories like his and expressed his belief that, be- 
cause of his thorough-going Lamarckianism and his panpsychic view of 
the world, Butler was nearer the truth than later scientists He called him 
“one of the most fascinating figures of the 19th century” whose ideas 
about biological problems were “singularly illuminating ”®^ 

28 Felix Le Dantec, “Lemaick et Darwin, les Deux Tendances Biologiques,” Revue 
Scienhjic (February 6, 1909) 2 ® (Leipzig, 1909), n, 449-452 

88 ‘Tderedily and Variation in Modern Lights,” Danmn and Modern Sctence (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), pp 86-100 31 i]btd , p 88 ^2 ^ p jpo 

88 “The Biological Wntmgs of Samuel Butler and their Relation to Contemporary and 
Subsequent Biological Thought,” Sc%enhfic Progress in the Twentieth Century, V (1910), 
15-37. 

8^ ^‘Samuel Butler and Recent Mnemic Biological Theories,” SdenUa, xv, no 33 (1914), 
38-52 83 lUd,, p 38 London, 1916, lUd , p 341 

38J5id:,p 335. 
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But after a period of speculation along lines winch Butler had explored, 
biology moved away from him and reasserted its allegiance to a narrower 
scientific outlook In 1923 Vernon Lee, in introducing Semon’s Mnemic 
Psychology to English readers, contrasted Butler’s views unfavorably 
with the more scientific views of Semon. She wrote that . 

Happening to be a naturalist instead of a fantastic novelist turned amateur evolu- 
tionist, Semon naturally never set up heredity as an unconscious racial memory, 
still less could he dream of the mythological developments which came natural to 
the author of Erewhon 

This criticism brings up an interesting point It is possible that Semon and 
other biologists were wrong in discarding Butler’s “mythological devel- 
opments” and his “unconscious racial memory.” Their work has not, in 
recent years, kept pace with modern psychology which — under a different 
influence and taking its suggestions from Kant, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche — has achieved remarkable results by using concepts very much 
like Butler’s. 

In a few cases, however, Butler’s influence went further than it did in 
those just considered. In 1914, when Henri Bergson was visiting in 
England, A D. Darbishire, a young biologist who had lead Life and 
Habit with real enthusiasm,^® introduced him to Butler’s work Recently 
Bergson insisted that he had not studied Butler’s ideas carefully until 
late m his life, long after his own views had taken definite shape, and that 
he was aware of no influence of Butler on him because their views had 
very little in common but it is at least possible that through his discus- 
sions with Darbishire he learned more from Butler than he realized. Dar- 
bishire himself adopted many ideas from Butler and gave clear expression 
to them in his posthumous book An Introduction to Biology and other 
Papers Like Butler, he felt that biology must study the processes of the 
living organism and must study them where it knows them best -m man 
himself. In a recent Terry Lecture, Herbert Spencer Jennings, a leading 
biologist of our own day, made the same point, as also does Alexis Car- 
rel in Man, the Unknown;^ it is becoming commoner among scientists, 
and this subtle change in outlook may have untraceable connections with 
Samuel Butler. 

Richard Semon, Mnemu Psychology, with an Introduction by Vernon Lee (New York, 

A D Darbishire, Review of Life and Habit, The English Renew, vn (]\Iarch 1911), 
748-749 

^iFloris Delattre, “Samuel Butler et la Bergsonisme,'’ Revue AngloAme7icain, xin 
(1936), pp 385-405 ^ New York, 1917 

The Universe and Life (New Haven, 1933), pp 1-11 

New York, 1935 
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Like Butler, Darbishire was a Lamarckian and a vitalisl, also, like 
Butler, he was skeptical of ordinary science In his later writings he 
adopted and applied Bergson’s theoiy of intelligence and combined it m 
an interesting way with Butler’s suggestion that living organisms were 
made in much the same fashion as we now make machines. But, like other 
biologists, Daibishire made no use of Butlei’s theory of unconscious 
memory, and thus even here Butler’s influence in biology, although very 
important, remained fragmentary 

IV Butler’s influence on a few biologists and on some aspects of bio- 
logical thought does a good deal, perhaps more than anything else, to ac- 
count for his rise to fame But there were other important reasons for his 
growing reputation. Some critics had begun to feel that his work, taken 
as a whole, suggested a fresh and important philosophy of life which they 
could welcome Robert F Rattray wrote an article m m which he 

developed the philosophic implications of Butler’s unconscious memory 
theory and sought to defend them He was one of the first to discuss the 
relationship between Butler’s biological theories and his other ideas. 
William Barry, writing m the Dublin Review^^^ maintained that Butler’s 
philosophy was important and effective because of its basis in fact, But- 
ler sought to explain the phenomena he observed instead of ignoring 
them as his contemporaries had done This writer saw Butler primarily as 
a man who rose above a materialistic outlook m a materialistic age. He 
summarized his achievements by saying that he had shown the inade- 
quacy of Darwinism and that he first directed attention to “the mysteries 
of habit, the deeps of memory, the exact significance and bearing on ac- 
tion of flhe unconscious’ By this time Butler had become so generally 
known that a thesis was written in German in an attempt to trace the 
outlines of his philosophy The writer of the thesis emphasized the strong 
optimism of Butler’s Lebensanschauung which grew out of his having 
squarely faced a deep and pessimistic skepticism and come off the victor. 

From 1910 on the number of discussions which look Butler seriously as 
a philosopher and studied and criticized his views grew year by year. 
Some of these studies praised him and some differed with him, but all 
found what he had to say both impoitant and interesting Jean Florence 
Blum wrote the first general discussion to appear in France He ac- 
claimed Butler as a great humanist who had a wide knowledge of all the 
sciences and arts and compared him with Goethe, saying that his work 

*The Philosophy of Samuel Butler,’^ Mind, N. S xxiii (1914), 371-385. 

“Samuel Butlei of Erewhon/^ Dublin Renew, CLV (1914), 322-344. Ihd , 344. 

Gerold Pestalozzi, Samuel Butler der Jungere, Versmh emer Darstellmg seiner Ge- 
dankenwelt (Zurich, 1914) My discussion is based on the summary in Meissner, op ctL, 
p 180 “Samuel Butler/’ Mercure de France, Lxxxvi (1910), 267-281 
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made a more definite contribution to knowledge than anything of the 
German poet^s W. H. Salter, in his Essays on two Moderns also empha- 
sized Butler's philosophic univeisality May Sinclair in her A Defence of 
Ideahsm^^ devoted a long opening chapter to a criticism of Butler's ''pan- 
psychism" in which, although contending that his philosophy placed a 
ruinous emphasis upon the value of unconsciousness and attacking his 
notion of the self, she nevertheless took his ideas very seriously 

These discussions and many more like them show that Butler was 
highly valued for his clear-sighted outlook Beginning with his critique of 
Darwinism and going on to his attack on materialism and his consequent 
assertion of various spiritual values, his readers were finding more and 
more material in his works for a picture of life which agreed with \\hat 
they themselves felt to be true His very sincere and unpretentious ideal- 
ism, his refusal to hide behind words and phrases, and his insistence on 
getting everything clearly and simply stated while at the same time do- 
ing more justice to the imaginative implications of the facts of reality 
than most scientists will do, ail these things struck their fancy. Butler 
had become something of a hero 

The appearance of The Note-Books of Samuel Butler in book form in 
1912 touched off a round of applause The London Times Literary Sup- 
plementf^ which had ignored The Way of All Flesh in 1903, gave this 
book a front page review, sketching Butler's character m glowing terms 
of praise, calling him ^‘^a born writer" and explaining his ready wit and 
his way of twisting his ideas into peculiar shapes by comparing him with 
a medieval church builder who, because his faith in his work was com- 
plete, could adorn a beautiful cathedral with gargoyles without fear of 
harm. The AthenaeuwP said that Butler had at last achieved the immor- 
tality for which he longed and blamed the reading public for having ig- 
nored him for so many years. Current Opinion^^ compared him as a moral 
teacher to the Platonic Socrates, and The Edinburgh Review^^ said that 
The Note-Books defied analysis because of their perfection The Book- 
man^^ took the occasion to refer to Butler's other work, calling The Way 
of All Flesh “a masterly study of modern life" and listing Erewhon 
and Life and Habit as the other two books of Butler’s that would not be 
forgotten. The International Journal of Ethics^’^ praised Butler's style of 
writing, saymg that ''never since the eighteenth century was there such 
consummate ease and simplicity, such point, such nervous energy." 
Butler's ideas, this journal felt, made a real contribution to ethics and 

London, 1911 London, 1917 ® No. 569 (December 5, 1912) 

53 (November 23, 1912), p 617. nv (March 1913), pp 222-223 

55 (January 1913), 192-196 5® XLm (March 1913), 326-327. 

57 xxm (July 1913), 497-499. 
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fitted the present age better than ‘‘the cruder enthusiasms of Ruskin oi 
Carlyle ’’ Butler was called the father of Pragmatism, and the review 
concluded by saying that “as a literary figure he represents all that is 
best and soundest in modern tendencies, and at the same lime leads a re- 
volt against our prevailing vices of flabbiness, pretentiousness, and hy- 
pocrisy 

V. There were, naturally enough, some dissenting voices among the 
chorus of praise which greeted The Note-Books But compared with any 
reception that a book by Butler had had m the past, this was a triumph 
Another solid evidence of Butler’s success is the fact that by 1912 most of 
the important English encyclopedias had included him among the men 
they discussed In 1906 Chambers Cyclopaedia of English Literature gave 
a brief sketch of his life, listed his works and said that he was notcwoithy 
for his “prejudices” and his “anticonventional audacity ” The eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contained an aiticle on him, as 
did the second supplement of the Dictionary of National Biography 
Although it had not been much discussed, The Way of All Flei>h had a 
marked influence on several English novelists during these years, and a 
good many books described situations like the one it described and used 
its technique Butler was m part responsible for the vogue of the genea- 
logical novel at the beginning of the century Some critics began to feei 
that in spite of the philosophic interest of his work, he was most impor- 
tant as a literary artist Thus Orlo Williams, in his little book on the es- 
say published in 1915, discussed him as an important English essayist 
and said that everything he did was motivated by the sort of love for 
life which the true essayist possesses The same writer spoke of The 
Way of All Flesh with enthusiasm m his Modern English Writers^ declar- 
ing that it showed powers of psychological analysis of the highest ordei 
and that it “stands with the greatest English novels of the last centiuy 
Two book-length critical studies of Butler appeared during the war, 
one by the novelist Gilbert Cannan®^ and the other by John Harris,®^ 
Cannan’s book has sometimes been called the high-water mark of But- 
ler worship and the culminaiion of the admiration for him which had 
been growing since his death. But, as George Bernaid Shaw pointed out 

See, for instance, The Dial, lv (October 16, 1913), 293 295 and The Contemporary Re- 
mew, cm (June 1913), 892-894 

For a list of the novelists especially affected see Ernest A Baker, The History of the 
English Novel, X, Yesterday (London, 1939), p 247 

A E Zucker, ‘The Genealogical Novel, a New Genre,” PMLA,'KJAii (1928), 551-560. 

The Essay (London, 1915), pp 17-18 

Modern English Writers (London, 1918), p 321 In the “Preface to the First Edition” 
Williams says that the book was written before the wai 

Samuel Butler, a Critical Study (London, 1915) Samuel Butk) (London, 1916) 
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in his review of in spite of its praise, it actually makes Butler seem 
smaller than he was because it ignores his clear-cut philosophic convic- 
tions and the part they played in his life and m his rise to fame It is evi- 
dence of a change in the way some people felt about Butler, and one of 
the first clear signs of his being liked for what Paul Elmer More called his 
^'impishness The study by John Harris is truer to the impression But- 
ler had made on the majority of his critics since his death. It is thought- 
ful and objective and seeks to draw a picture which vili take the various 
aspects of his work into account and fit them together into a pattern A 
warm current of admiration can be felt flowing through the book, but 
there is little evidence of blmd hero worship. 

By this time Butler^s importance was so generally recognized that The 
Cambridge History of English Literature discussed his work at length 
W. T. Young, who wrote the section on Butler, sided with those who ad- 
mired him more for his minor good things than for any of his larger un- 
dertakings, expressing a preference for Alps and Sanctuaries and deciding 
that Butler was very good but of secondary importance He had not “the 
highest gifts of poetry or emotion,’’ but he was certainly much more than 
an “undiscrimmatmg wit.” He had “a constructive intention, not mock- 
ery, but the liberation of the spirit 

Butler was discussed in America a few years later than in England, bul 
those who discussed him there reacted to his work in much the same wa} 
as his English critics had In 1916 Clara Gruening Stillman, his late] 
biographer, wrote an article on his literary and scientific work Sh< 
called him “one of the most original and creative minds of his time” anc 
analyzed his ideas with considerable penetration Horace Bridges read j 
paper on Butler before the Chicago Literary Club praising him as i 
satirist and as a defender of the right of the layman to criticize the mai 
of science An article appeared m The North American Remew on But 
ler’s idea of God Other critics and reviewers praised Butler’s novel, hi 
sincerity and honesty, and his work in setting men free from the bondag 
of the past Louis W Flaccus, lecturing at the University of Pennsyl 
vania in 1918, subjected Butler’s ideas to a careful logical analysis am 
found them full of interest but not ultimately adequate as a defensibl 
view of the world 

See note 23 above Shelburne Essays, Eleventh Senes (Boston, 1921), pp 167-19* 

67 (Cambridge, 1916), xm, 499-505 Ibtd , 505 

69 “The Literary and Scientific Work of Samuel Butler/’ North Amencan, cciv (Augu: 
1916), 270-281 

70 “Samuel Butler, the Master Satirist,” As I was Saying (Boston, 1923), 52-85 

71 Felix Grendon, “Samuel Butler’s God,” ccvni (August 1918), 277-286 

7^ “Samuel Butler,” University of Pennsylvania Lectures 1918—1919 (Philadelphia, i91S 
VI, 133-154 
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By 1920 Butler had achieved a more extensive fame than anyone 
could have foreseen at the time of his death Besides being known in 
England and America, his works had been discussed m France and 
Germany and soon most of his books were translated into the languages 
of those countries and some of them into other continental tongues as 
well. After 1920 his popularity fell off somewhat from its most enthusias- 
tic peak The later studies and discussions of his work served chiefly to 
paint in fuller and more careful detail the picture already present in 
generous outline. It was some time, however, before many blemishes 
were found, and only much later did critics begin to tear down what 
had been completed in order to put a less pleasing portrait in its place 

Lee Elbert Holt 
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ANALYSIS OF A SOUND GROUP: SL AND TL 
IN NORWEGIAN 

1. THE LITERATURE AND THE PROBLEM 

I T has long been known that the distinction between si and il^ which 
existed in Old Norse, has been lost m the modern dialects of Norway. 
In his Norsk Grammatik of 1864 Ivar Aasen wrote: 

these sounds generally become one, and are rarely distinguished with any preci- 
sion In southeastern Norway [sj^Jndenfjelds] si only is heard, thus esle instead of 
etloj hsle for htle, Fesling for Felling In western Norway [vestenfjelds] ti only is 
usually heard, thus hall for hasly kvitl for hmsl, reitla for reidsla In northern Nor- 
way [nordenfjelds] they coalesce into a special sound, which resembles Itl, itj, 
or Isch, but which cannot be otherwise designated with the usual letters ^ 

The precision of phonetic formulation which Aasen lacked was supplied 
by Johan Storm m 1884. The sound loosely described by Aasen as Ul etc., 
was determined as a voiceless /, usually palatalized, and written * 
Storm also pointed out the presence of an area in southeastern Norway 
where si and tl became Jl, a development similar to that which produced 
German schU in schlagen ® Later dialect investigators have further added 
to our knowledge of this phenomenon, and historians of the language 
have thrown light on its origin.'^ 

But no one has attempted to gather all the available information and 
present it in systematic form. We still lack all but the most rudimentary 
attempts at a mapping of the phenomena of Norwegian dialects Any in- 
formation on a specific sound or sound change must be dug out from a 
multitude of monographs dealing with specific dialects. In this study the 
writer wishes to supply the deficiency for the sound group in question. 
At the same time he wishes to analyze the development and distribution 
of the group, and to relate it as closely as possible to its lexical, morpho- 
logical, phonetic, and phonological background. By drawing in all of 
these attendant circumstances, it may be possible to reach a fuller con- 
ception of the complexity of this linguistic phenomenon than was per- 
mitted by the ^^sound law^^ formulation of a previous generation. 

That linguistic facts are never simple is one of the first discoveries of 
the maker of dialect maps. The only whoHy accurate map would be one 
that showed the distribution of varieties of a single word, but thousands 

ipp 30-31 ^ NorDegia,^Ai9 104 

See especially the various monographs of Amund B Larsen on Norwegian dialects, 
Hasgstad, Vestmrske Mdolf^re, and Seip, N orsk Sprakhistorie* 
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of such maps would be needed to give any sort of comprehensive picture 
of the dialects In practice it is necessary to simplify by grouping words 
of similar development together, even though it is impossible to predict 
that any two words will follow the same pattern throughout a gioup of 
dialects In Old Norse si occurred both initially and medially, while tl 
occurred only medially Hence at least two maps are necessary, one for 
si m initial position, and one for -sl~ and 4l~ m medial position, though 
more would be desirable for certain exceptional words and word forms ® 

2 SL IN PREVOCALIC POSITION 

Initially the cluster si existed in a considerable number of words from 
Germanic times Its functional opposition to stj sm, sn, etc , and to kl^ pi, 
fl, etc , as well as its conspicuous position in the word helped to keep it 
relatively stable The s was liable to two changes: (1) assimilation with 
the l into a voiceless I (J), (2) change to some variety of The accom- 
panying map (No. 1) will show the geographical distribution of these 
changes.® 

® In addition to the printed dialect monographs, the writer has used the unprinted ma- 
terial in the possession of Rektor dr Didnk Arup Seip, consisting of theses written by stu- 
dents at the University of Oslo, and the notebooks of Johan Storm, preserved at Uni- 
versitetsbiblioteket, Oslo The writer is grateful to Rektor Seip for permission to use the 
former, and to Stipendiat Olai Skulerud for assistance with the latter 

® The information on the first two maps was drawn from the following sources Ross, 
Norske Bygdemaal, passim, Larsen, Overstgt, Hasgstad, Vestnorske Maalf^ie, Storm, 
Norsk Lydskrtft, Aasen, Norsk Ordbog, Ross, Norsk Ordhog, Torp, Nyn Eiym Ordb 
(Storm’s notebooks are cited in the following simply as Storm with the numbers and 
pages following, see Skulerud in Larsen Fesisknft ) Akershus Bcerum Storm A VIII, 
Storm & Skulerud, Fesiskr Amund Larsen, Nesodden Storm F XIII, Hakadal Storm A 
VIII, Ullensaker Kolsrud Falk Fesiskr 442, Romenke Kolsrud Romertksmaalel, As Stoim 
F XIII, 0stre Aker, Sj^rkedal, Asker Storm & Skulerud, Fesiskr Amund Larsen Ausx- 
Agder Setisdalen Storm, Ordhster, 87, FjEere Mathias Moy, unprmted Hovedopgave 
1937, Vcgarshei Sigvald Helen, unprinted Hovedopgave Bergen Larsen k Stoltz, 
Bergens Bymdl (1912), 90 Buskerud Drammen, Rjziyken, Lier, Hurum, Eiker Storm & 
Skulerud, Amund Larsen Fesiskr , Flesberg Tov Flatin, Flesberg-Maalet 1923, Gol Storm 
C VI, D XII, Hemsedal, Hoi Storm B VI, C II, Nes Storm C VI, Norderhov Skulerud 
ANVA 1926, p 35, Nore, Rollag, Uvdal Storm C 11, D XI, Ringenke (Adal) Skulerud 
Fesiskr, Ejalmar Falk, 402, Rollag Bjjz^rset 1902, 7, Al, Torpo Storm C II, B VI Hedmark 
Alvdal Storm A VI, SoljzJr Amund Larsen, VSS 1894 No 4, pp 102-103 & Storm F XIV & 
XV, Eidskogen Storm C V, Elverum Storm A VI, B V, and Johan Hogstad, Elvromsmaalets 
Grammahk (1906); Engerdalen og Drevsj^ Storm A VI, Lj^iten Storm A VIII, Storelvdal 
Storm A VI, Trysil Paul Gardasen, Hovedopgave (unprmted) & Storm A VI, Tynnset 
Storm Ordhster, Jurgen Reitan Tynnsetmdlel (1926); Tyldal Storm C V, Vang Storm A 
VIII; Rendalen Storm A VI, B I, C I and Ordlisler, Amot Storm A VI, Asnes Fmnskog 
Norvegia II, 25 PIord aland Hardanger Storm A IX, B IXa, Chr Vidsteen, Oplysmnger 
(1885), RjzJldal Storm C I; Voss Leiv Heggstad, Vossemaht (1932), Storm A X, B IXa, 
Chr, Vidsteen Oplysninger (1884), 15, Sunnhordland Chr. Vidsteen, Ordbog (1900), 
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The cluster is retained unchanged in most of western ISTorway, along 
the southern coast, in the Midland valleys, and in certain communities of 
Nordland (Salten, Gimsj^y) 


Oplysninger (1882) M0re og Romsdal Aure Storm B VHI (by Am Larsen) also Ross 
NB 1908, 65, Kristiansund Ivar Hoel {Maal og Minne 1915), Kvernes Tr>g\e Kjdl, 
Hovedopgave (unprmted), 1931, Rindalen Eilert Mo, Tonelagsttlhdve (1923), Todalen 
Eilert Moe, Todalsmdlet (1922), 8 , Sundalen Storm C VI, F XIX, Sande Storm C VI, 
Sunelven Storm C VI, Surendalen Storm C VI, Tresfjorden Hans Rypdal Romsddsmdl 
(1929), Volda & 0rsta Ivar Aasen, S^ndm^rsk GrammaHk (1851) Xord-Tp 0 xi>el 4 .g 
I ndre Namdalen (Grong) Storm C I, Hj^ilandet Storm B VIII (by Amund B Larsen); 
Mosviken Storm B VIII (by A B L), Stod Storm B VIII (by A B L ), Verran Storm 
C I Nordland Gims^y Hallfrid Christiansen, Gtms^y-mdlet (1933), Salten Emar B 
Skanlund, Saltamalet (1933), Vefsn V Riksbeim, Ljodvokstren (1921) Opl\nd Faberg 
Kolsrud, Falk Festskr 451 & Ingvald Doseth, Hovedopgave (unprmted), 1937, Upper 
Gudbrandsdal (Lesje, Dovre, Lorn, Skjak, Viga, Sel), Storm Ordltsier & Karl Bjdrset, 
Syd-Lesje og Nord-Dovremaalets lyd- ogformlcBre (1900), Nord-Aurdal Storm A IV, Nord- 
Fron Storm B VII, Valdres Storm C I, 0stre Slidre Ole 0 Hegge, Utgreidtng (1925), 
Toten Kolsrud, Festskr Falk, 451, 0yer Bj^rset 1910, 8-9 Oslo Amund Larsen, Krtsti- 
ania Bymdl (1907) Rogaland Ryfylke Per Thorsen, Ryfylke-mdki (1930) and Mdlet i 
Nordaust-Ryfylke (1929); Stavanger Berntsen & Larsen, Stavanger Bymdl (1925), 203 
SOGN og Fjordane Nordfjord Lars E Sj^reide, Nordjjordmdlet (1930) and Storm A XII, 
Cl, C VI, Sunnfjord (Fj^rde Storm A XII, C VI, J^Ister, Holsen Ross, Norsks Bygdemdl 
1909, 7) , Sogn George T Flom The Dialect ofAurland (1915), Amund Larsen, Sognemdlene 
(1922 f ) and Storm A XII, C VI S^r~Tr0ndelag Notes on several communities by Am B 
Larsen m Storm F XIX (Melhus, Tydalen, St^ren, Orkdal, Budal, Meldalen, Kvikne, 
Opdal), Hemne P E Sivertsen, Maalet i Eemna (1906), Opdal notes by -writer and 
Ola J Rise, Opdalsmal (1933), Orkdal Storm C VI, Rennebu Storm C V, Rj^ros JjsJrgen 
Reitan, R^rosmdlet (1932), Selbu Amund B Larsen, Norvegia, n, 243, Tydalen, Alen, 
Holtalen, Singsas Storm B VIII, Soknedalen Storm B VIII, Stnnda Arne Tilset, Mdlet 
i Stnnda (1924) , Trondheim Storm B VHI (ved A B L ); Tydalen & Guidalen, Amund B 
Larsen, Oplysninger om Dialekten i Selbo og Giddalen (1881), 36, Alen Jjzirgen Reitan, 
Aalens maalf^re (1906), 40 Telemark upper Telemark Ross, Norsks Bygdemdl, 
Storm C II, Gransherad Storm B IVa, Heddal Storm B IVa k CII, Sauland Storm C II; 
Hjartdal Storm B IVa & Norvegia i, 92, Tuddal Storm C II & B IVa, Hovm Storm B 
IVa, Skafs^ Storm A XII, Mo Storm C II; Mj^sstrondi Storm A EX, Saude Storm B 
IVa; Nesherad Storm C II & B IVa, Tmn Storm, Ordhster k Olai Skulerud, Tinnsmaalet 
(1922), Vinje Storm C I, Morgedal Storm A IX Troms Bardo k Malselv Jurgen Reitan, 
Maal og Minne 1928, Senja Ragnvald Iversen, Senjen-madet (1913), 68 , Helg^^y Storm 
A VIII, Salangen Jakob Markussen, Hovedopgave (unprmted) Vestfold Tj^^me, Tj<^l- 
Img, Tanum, Sem, Andebu, Ramnes, Hedrum, Lardal, Hof, Sande, Skoger, Sandherad, 
ail in Olai Skulerud, Festskr Amund Larsen Tjzinsberg Trygve Knudsen, Festsknft Amund 
Larsen, 138 Vest-Agder L 3 mgdal, Valle Am Larsen, Indberetmng 1891, 236, Gyland P. 
Kydland, Gylands-mdlet (1940), 38; Aseral Seip, Asdflmdlet (1915), 41 
Addenda Elvemm Lindberg, Opusc Fkon, IV, 19; Al Romcke, Norvegia II, 142, Vest- 
Agder Hannaas (1925), Snl.sa, Frosta, Stjj^rdalen Storm F XIX (by A B L ) , Asker, Fet, 
Hakadal, Nes, Ramnes, Tr^gstad, Spydeberg Storm C III; Nordre Land, Vestre Toten, 
0yer, Romedal, L^ten Storm C IV, Fj^rde, Breim, Hommdal, Riste, Sande Storm F XXV- 
As -will be seen from the above, the following have been maccessible to me Kolsrud, 
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The change to unvoiced I is local and sporadic, being reported from 
Sogn, Hallmgdal, Selbu, and Solj^r In some of the eastern communities 



Map 1 Old Norse si initially Each circle represents one country community (herred), 
each square a town Names of communities are entered only when reliable information on 
this dialect phenomenon is available The boundaries drawn between dialect areas are dotted 
wherever their exact course is a matter of conjecture The upper left insert contains the 
upper part of the main map, while the lower right insert is an enlarged map of the three 
southeastern counties (fylker) Note that the mformation given for Saltdal (Nordland) 
should be changed to Salten, on the coast. In the Southwest area it has not been thought 
necessary to enter all instances of sL 

Eidswllsmadet (1916) , Birger Marteinussen, Maalet i i Vesteraalen (1907), Karl Braset, 
Sparhu-madet (1903), Peter Lunde, Model i S^gne (1913); Johan Hveding, Tysfjord- 
rnm (1921). 
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of Telemark (BjzJ, Gransherad, Hjartdal, Sauland, Nes) a loose variety of 
s is reported which may be transitional between regular s and / The un- 
voiced I is everywhere in retreat before the other forms 

The change to Jl is characteristic of Lowland East NorwegiaUj the 
valleys of Gudbrandsdal and 0sterdal, Nordm^re, Tr^ndelag, and south- 
ern Nordland. The material is too scanty to draw an exact boundary, 
thus it is uncertain whether part of Romsdal may not use //, likewise 
parts of lower Buskerud and Telemark. Another difficulty is that a grad- 
ual phonetic transition is possible between s and /, and that speech de- 
fects may lead to an impure that can be heard as /. Some of the less pre- 
cise dialect students fail to distinguish between $l and //, thus obscuring 
the situation. 

Within the eastern area much vacillation is possible, as some dialects 
and some individuals seem to have maintained or reasserted the si The 
change to Jl is a mechanical one, affecting all words containing this con- 
sonant cluster. No opposition is set up between si and Jl m any of the 
regular country dialects. 

The development of initial si was shared by medial si after a consonant 
other than I The reason appears to be that m such words the syllable 
division fell between the consonant and the si, making the latter initial 
in its syllable. The evidence for this is that si in this position usually re- 
mained si 01 Jl in regions where medial si normally changed to tl or U (see 
below) In some words the preceding consonant was lost, but whenever it 
was retained, the si either remained or changed to Jl Examples of this 
development are found after g, n, ng, and rJ Of these consonants k 
may be lost in jeksel 'molar' and veksla 'change,' g and m when they fol- 
low f, and r in all words except f^rsle and hfyrsla (for which easily recog- 
nizable verb stems exist to keep them m line). The loss of r seems to be 
characteristic of TrjzJndelag, but the others appear to be more widespread. 

In certain portions of the southwest it appears that medial d could 
have this effect of preserving the following si, in spite of being lost after- 

7 After g bygsl ‘rent’ byksl Ytre Rendal, bcegsl ‘hindrance’ Nordfjord After k aksel 
(ON Qxl) ‘shoulder’ aksl Elverum, 0vre Rendal, oksi Aurland (and Sogn generally), 
^ksl & ^kkel Leikanger, Lyster, aksel vs aksl Norderhov, akssl R^ros; beksi ‘bridle’ 
(alternates with ON betzl, see footnote 21), gnksla ‘warm bread’ Helgeland, jeksel (ON 
jaxl) ‘molar’ jseks’l Grue, jaksl R^ros, jseksl Tydal, jeksel (def. jeksla) Adal, jeksle Ytre 
Rendal (but jehle 0vre Rendal), jakedi Aurland, veksla ‘change’ Sogndal, veksle Fon, 
veksle & vsesle Norderhov, Adal, veksle Lesje-Dovre-Vigi (but vaes|e Trysil, va(r)sla 
Voss, ve(r)sla Hardanger, vesle M^sstrand); diksle ‘■wmdow hook Aurland After m 
g^ymsla ‘hiding’ Ryfylke, Voss (note geymhlu m some older documents), skmmsel ‘terror’ 
skr^msl Elverum After n 'fine’ feinsleAurknd, m«^%‘cleaffiy’ rainsle Aurland, 

rensli R^xos, Sol^x; rensel ‘running’ raensl Elverum, rensl R^ros, umnshg ‘easy’ Ryfylke, 
ovansli Rj^Jros; (but note the two names reported from Hjeimeland. Stemtland, Tuntland, 
with regular f for ^ in this position) After ng: fengsel ‘prison’ fffingsj R^ros, Elverum; 
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wards At least a certain number of such words are reported from an area 
where $l normally becomes tl ^ It is also possible, however, that analogy 
with corresponding verbs may have retained the original form of these 
words 

In the position after consonant, the ^ and I may be separated by an ob- 
scure vowel ( 9 ), and in this case the expected change of ^ to / sometimes 
fails to develop ® 

In a small area in the east Norwegian mountains it is reported that s 
acquires the quality of / before other consonants as well, especially n and 


3 INITIAL JL IN MODERN SLANG 

As the city of Oslo, Norway^s capital, is located m the midst of a coun- 
try district where the use of fl for si is well-nigh universal, it is not sur- 
prising that the lower classes in that city should make regular use of it 
During the nineteenth century the upper classes, with their Dano-literary 
tradition of elegant speech, attempted to steer clear of this “corruption' ’ 
of the written image But along with the breakdown of the old bureau- 
cratic upper class, the rise of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and the 
growth of a slang-loving youth came the rapid introduction of many 
dialect forms into the speech of even educated inhabitants of the capital. 
One of these was the pronunciation of fl for 5/, which has now become 
practically universal among speakers of Oslo Norwegian in their un- 
guarded moments The pronunciation [’’oSlo] (with a very thin /) for 
^Oslo' is very common, though it is frowned upon by the cultured 


hengsle ‘lock’ hengsje Rj^ros, stengsel ‘lock’ Hallingdal, Rj 2 ^ros, stengsl Solj^r After r 
abyrgsla (g usually lost) ‘responsibility’ aabyrsle Hallingdal, aabrysle Sunnm^re, aabrygsla 
Nordhordland (but with loss of r aibjjJhl Opdal), hyr{g)sla ‘supplies’ SunnmjzJre, bj 2 Jrsl(a) 
Sogn, f<^rsU ‘transportation’ Romsdal, Sunnm^re, h^yisla ‘hearing’ Nordf^ord, hj^ssel 
R0ros, *nngertla ‘wagtail’ rinmhle 0vre Rendal (with loss of r), shrsl ('vtith loss of r) 
‘baptism’ m compounds skitlabadn ‘baptismal child’ Sogn, skjihllarvatn’e ‘baptismal 
water’ Nordfjord, vermsl (with regular loss of m and frequent loss of r) ‘spring’ vers! 
Nordfjord, Sunnfjord, verslehol Sogn, vaersl Senja, veksl Sunnmj^re (but vehl Orkdal and 
TrjzJndelag generally, vaelt Selbu), ^rsla ‘dizzmess, confusion’ Aurland, R 3 dylke, Nordm^re, 
Romerike (but hovetla Sunnhordland) 

^ Avretdsla ‘reprimand’ Sunnhordland, Iretdsla ‘spreadmg’ Sunnhordland, Karmt, 
Ryfylke (but bretla elsewhere) , ^ydsla ‘waste’ (also ^ytla) , utretdsle ‘expense’ Nordfjord 
But retdsla became only rettla. 

^ E g jeksel (but jeksla) Adal, aksol Trysil, aksol (but aksfa) R^tos 
i'’ Tynnset, Tyldal, Soknedal, e g hestn, presta, ost, stugu etc In the one word snjo 
‘snow’ the change is reported from Opdal (JnjzJ), Sunndal (Sno), Surendai (Snj0), Ytre Sogn 
and Jostedalen (Sny) (writer’s notes, Larsen Oversigt 57, Sognemdlene) 

^ Cf Professor Olaf Bioch in Festsknft Ejalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), 3 “I fremlyd blir 
[s] foran [1] i dannet dagligtale praktisk talt gjennemgiende supradentait , . Inde 1 ord er 
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In the course of the transition there was built up a feeling that / was a 
more vigorous and animated sound than 5 Amund B, Larsen was the 
first to call attention to the existence in Oslo slang of a series of words in 
which / was used in this way before other consonants than / He noted 
that the words smr ‘big/ svzn ‘swine/ and sometimes sne ‘snow’ and 
stygg ‘ugly’ could be pronounced with / instead of s, “One literally takes 
a mouthful to express greater size 

Prof Olaf Broch has more recently taken this phenomenon up for de- 
tailed discussion, and pointed out that the two sounds alternate m a 
whole series of such words, “which partly by their own nature, partly 
within a given expression, have a strong emphasis psychologically, and 
accordingly, at least to begin with, accentually Professor Broch is un- 
doubtedly right in seeking the explanation of the phenomenon in the 
social situation described above, which associated itself with the sound 
opposition of si to JL This has permitted such slangy espressions as 
schhhg ‘stylish’ and schnohb ‘snob’ to alternate with the original sHlig and 
snobb. 

Professor Broch declared, however, that he could not understand why 
this use of / should be limited to the position before consonants {sly sm, 
sn, sty sv occur in his examples), and not be found e g , in sur ‘sour.’ The 
reason for this must be sought in the system of the language The sounds 
of the language function in opposition to other sounds to distinguish 
words from each other In Norwegian, ^ before vowels functions differ- 
ently from s before consonants Before vowels s is in opposition to /, so 
that a change from one to the other would confuse many otherwise dis- 
tinct words, e g sur ‘sour’: Sjur a proper name, sele ‘suspender : skjele 
‘squint’ etc But no such confusion could arise before consonants, for here 
only ^ occurred, and the change to / was non-significant 

The same slang phenomenon is reported from two other city neighbor- 
hoods of the east, namely Tj^nsberg and Stnnda (the latter near Trond- 
heim) In Tj^nsberg it is described as “originally (upper class) Oslo-jar- 
gon, which also has reached lower class speech In Stnnda it is referred 
to as “jargon.”^® The only other community from which it is reported is 
Alen, where the one word stygg ‘bad, ugly’ becomes ftygg “when one 
really wishes to express repulsion or contempt for some person or thing. 


overgangen . . . ikke sa gjennemf^rt i mine kredse Men tendensen synes nsennest i ga i 

retning av ogsa ker . . 7 »t ^ j 

Kr%sUama Bymal, 74 Ci Sigrid Undset, Samlede Romamr og FoMlmgerfra Nuitden 
V, 7 schwinaktig morsomme landturer; 0verland, Er vdrt sprog avskafet (1940), 10, 
schka det bh vanskelig for dom fine a schnakke rekti '' Loc at 

u Trygve Knudsen, Festsknfl Amund Larsen, 138. “Jargon'' in Norway refers to clique 
or class slang Tilset. MMet i Sfrinda. 10 Reitan, VSS 1906, No. 4, p 40. 
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In Alen the possibility of city influence from the speech of nearby Rj^ros 
IS not excluded 

A special interest attaches to this phenomenon because of the nature 
of the meaning opposition created between the two forms The forms 
with ^ and those with / are distinguished in sense primarily by their emo- 
tional overtones A similar phenomenon has been pointed out by J. v 
Laziczius for Hungarian, where lengthening of the vowel is used to make 
certain words more emphatic He sets up a special term ^^emphatikum,’’ 
to describe a phoneme variant of this kind, one which under given con- 
ditions can vary the affective value of a word without changing its intel- 
lectual content. 

All that it amounts to is this: (1) certain sound oppositions are used 
to distinguish words, (2) the meaning difference correlated to the sound 
opposition may vary greatly in kind and degree One pair of phonically 
distinguished words may differ in hntellectuaF content only, another m 
‘emotionaP content only. But the great mass of words will differ a little 
in both, and there neither is nor can be a scale on which the amount of 
emotional and intellectual difference can be measured. 

An example is the word sv%n ^swine’ given above, which differs from 
Jvin m its emotional connotation, and is a good instance of the emphati- 
kum opposition of Laziczius But a closer examination shows that the 
word “emotional connotation” (or Affektivitat, as L. puts it) involves a 
number of disparate and incommensurable elements The simple svin 
applies primarily to the domestic animal; the emotional fvin primarily to 
human beings whose qualities seem to relate them to the domestic ani- 
mal. Hence the actual thing referred to is different. More than that: the 
emotional form is rarely used in any serious accusation against said hu- 
man beings, it fits best m a humorous, joshing situation. Hence the hn- 
tellectuak distinction, which was supposed to be absent, as well as a 
genuinely situational difference, are really with us, even though dis- 
guised Or take the word sv<Br ‘huge,’ which becomes more intense if al- 
tered to fvcsr. Most of the people who use the intense form tend to lose 
the other form entirely. Like other intensives, it soon loses its effect 
through overuse. Here we are dealing with the germs of a new dialect, 
and another distinction has come in to cross the supposedly ‘emotionaF 
one, 

4 rx, AND TSL IN POSTVOCALIC POSITION 

The treatment of si after vowels has been much more complex. In- 
stead of one significant change, there are here three major changes ob- 

‘Trobleme der Phonologie,” Ungarische Jahrhucher XV (1935), 193--208. Eondly 
called to my attention by W, F. Twaddell. 
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taining over well-defined dialect areas. In addition a number of words 
show individual exceptions from the ‘sound law/ so that their forms de- 
mand special explanations This complexity is due in part to the confu- 
sion of $l with tl and tsl, in part to its instability when it occurs at the 
point of word or syllable division, and m part to the nature of the words 
into which it enters. 



Map 2. Old Norse si, U, si after vowels. 


Throughout Norway regular historical development has led to the 
confusion of si, tl, and tsl in postvocalic position The accompanying 
map (No. 2) shows the four leading results in the modem dialects: 
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(1) si the Midland valleys from Valdres south and the southern coast from the 
western border of Vestfold to Cape Lmdesnes (the Naze) 

(2) Jl the southeastern lowlands up to the edge of the mountainous and forested 
valleys. 

(3) jl|t‘ the northern half of the country, including Sol^r, 0sterdal, Gudbrandsdal 
m the east, all of Nordfjord, and a large part of Sunnfjord on the west 

(4) tl the valleys and fjords of the west, from Sunnfjoid to the Naze (excepting 
the community of Hsegebostad in Vest-Agder and Herdla m Hordaland) 

The chief words exemplifying these changes with any regularity 
throughout the country are- hasl ^hazeh, vesh ^smalh, hth little', etla 
Intend', netla ^nettle', beizl ‘bit, bridle’, vetzla ‘party', a large number 
of derivatives formed by the suffix -si, and all suffixes beginning with 
I, e g , -la, 4%, 4ig, 4ing etc By far the greatest number of these words 
are secondary formations, resulting from suffixation, syncope, or com- 
pounding The clusters do not seem to have occurred m this position in 
Germanic. 

The four areas here defined will be referred to as areas 1, 2, 3, and 4 
They correspond in general to standard Norwegian dialect areas, (1) the 
Midland dialects, (2) the Lowland East Norwegian, (3) northern Nor- 
way, and (4) western Norway But the northern dialects have en- 
croached strongly on the others, so that the isogloss runs well down into 
the central mountain region. 

Areas 1 and 2 are really parts of the same area, having treated si alike 
both before and after vowels They are distinguished only by the trans- 
fer of s m area 2 from the s- to the /-phoneme, a mechanical change Area 
4 is sharply marked off from the rest by associating the 5 before I with its 
^-phoneme The most striking change, however, is that of area 3, in which 
the dialects have assimilated these clusters into an entirely new phoneme, 
and completely dissociated them from initial sl. 

Within area 1 upper Hallmgdal shows sporadic unvoiced I for medial 
sl and tl, as it did for initial si. These unvoiced Vs are not palatalized as 
those in area 3 and so are not directly connected with the development 
there. 

Within area 4, the occurrence of sl on the island of Herdla and a few 
others to the north remains unexplained It was first explained by Amund 
Larsen as due to earlier cultivated forms from Bergen; later he regarded 
it as a coastal phenomenon connected with area 3 to the north. Until a 
field investigation is made, it is impossible to say why these forms should 
occur there. 

Area 3 shows a remarkable series of transitional forms. In the west, 
Sunnfjord and Nordfjord and part of Sunnm^re have a confusing variety 
of phonetic approximations which are variously written by phoneticians. 
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They include compromise forms with a /-implosion (3b) j forms with I plus 
a spirant [g or $] (3c), and forms without the I, just a spirant [g or $] (3d 
and 3e). In Fjzirde the rule is tl [tU» but the form lifjg is reported, and the 
sound lii from its subdivision, Holsen In the east, unvoiced I alternates 
in many border communities with fl and is retreating before the latter.^^ 

In many communities of area 3 sporadic forms have developed with 
an intrusive / after the unvoiced 1. This / occurs only m monosyllables, es- 
pecially when these are part of a compound. The forms with t are no- 
where carried through all words of this type, and the same words fre- 
quently occur without t in neighboring communities It is thus at the 
present time impossible to determine either a lexical or a geographical 
extension of this change 

The word beizl ^bridle’ also shows an unexplained variation in form, 
which is not clarified by the available material In a great many com- 
munities the word shows an intrusive as if it were descended from an 
ON *bexl (or *beixl) Where this form is used, the si is initial and its 
forms belong with those appearing regularly after the consonant k (see 
above p 882). Where the form without h is used, the tsl is postvocalic and 
its forms are those shown on map 2 The only exceptions to this are the 
forms bissel or bessel (Tuddal, Trysil, R^ros) which have probably been 
picked up from standard Norwegian. The information now available 
shows that the form with k is characteristic of a broad central strip of 
Norway from north to south, including the eastern lowlands, the lower 
parts of Telemark and 0sterdalen, the valleys of Hallingdal and Gud- 
brandsdal, and the northwestern coast from Sunnfjord to M^re. Prac- 
tically no information is available on Trj^ndeiag and Nordland.“^ 

In Vangj Hedmark vaesla, but sometimes vselt-per; in Sol^r seems to be entenng 
from tbe cultivated language and from other communities”, in Fiberg// is gaming, esp. 
among the young, and in the south 

gjcBtslegut ‘herdsboy’ jashltgut Amot, Land, Toten, Bin, Vardal, gicstslesvein herdsboy^ 
l^hltsvem Gudbrandsdal, Nordm?5re, gi(dslemarh ‘pasture’ jeitmark GimsssSy, had ‘hazel’ 
halt Orkdal, Nordmj/re, Helgeland, Kvemes, Surendal, Faberg, haslskog ‘hazel woods’ 
haltskog Vefsn, vesleguten ‘the little boy’ vehltgutn Vaga, Vesle-Fer little Per vselt-per 
Vang (Hedmark) , ver{m)sl ‘sprmg’ vaelt Selbu, eila ‘mtend’ adt Namdalen, Fosen, Nord- 
mjzSre Helgeland, elte Senja; d(^ydsl ‘cadaver’ d^yhlt Fosen, tatl (or tasi) ‘useless work’ 
tahlt Trondheim, kvtsl ‘forked branch’ kvihlt Vaga, Sel, Lesje, Dovre (also kvihl) 

Aasen associates it with an Icelandic heygsl ‘somethmg bent’ or a h 3 rpothetical ^legsl 
‘a hmdrance.’ The form with k is found m the Faroe Islands also, baksl, cf. H^gstad ¥NM 
II 2 2, 117. 

Forms wUh k m area 1-baeks’l Torpo, Al, bsiks’l Hoi (also baihl), beks’l Morgedal 
(Telemark), in area 2— b^ksei Baerum, b^kse} Asker, beksl Norderhov, Adal, in area 
3--beksel South Rendal, bseks’l Sunndal, beksl Riste, Sande (Sunnm^re), befel Fiberg, 
Sel, Vaga, Lesja, Dovre, baiksol Lorn, Skjak, beiksl Breim, beksl Gloppen, Hommdal, 
Fj^rde Forms mtkout k m area l-™beisl Vest Telemark, Turn, baisl VaUe, area 3~beM 
Alen, northern part of Rendal, beitla Sunnms^Jre, behliar (plural) Nor^jord,^ea ^hait i 
Voss, betl Lavik, Aurland, beitl R^ldal, Nordhordland, baitsl Axdal (?), t , eit yfy e. 
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The word ItUi dittle’ (weak form of ON litill) has in a few communities 
within area 3 lost the /-quality of the usual sound m that area and sub- 
stituted a spirant, usually q In Hornindalen and Stadslandet this form 
is one of the transitional forms between ll and //, but the other com- 
munities from which it is reported are quite isolated 
Along the southeastern coast some communities report hlle dittle/ a 
form that is characteristic of Danish dialects (see below p. 904) This form 
may be borrowed from standard Dano-Norwegian, but it is supported 
by qille Tickle^ from one of the communities (Fjaere), and a statement by 
Seip that ^^examples of the transition to ll are found in some southeastern 
dialects, especially on the coast. ’’^4 Unfortunately no monographs or 
other materials are available on the dialects of Vestfold, so that it is im- 
possible to be sure where the line runs between the Danish practice and 
the Norwegian. If these forms are non-literary in origin, they will require 
an additional area in the southeastern corner of Norway, where si and 
tl remain apart, with tl becoming ll, 

5. SEMANTIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL INTERFERENCE 
WITH THE SOUND CHANGE 

Beyond the special developments discussed in the previous section, 
there remains a body of apparent exceptions to the sound changes in 
question Theoretically the cluster si should have been eliminated in 
areas 3 and 4, and tl in areas 1, 2, and 3. But a number of words are re- 
ported from all of these areas which contain the very clusters eliminated. 
In the following we shall analyze these exceptions, and make some guesses 
at the factors that led to their existence. They offer abundant evidence 
that 'sound laws’ do not operate altogether independently of the mean- 
ings of the words in which they occur. 

a. Syncopated forms. In some words the si and tl cluster arose as the 
result of syncope in certain morphological forms Words ending in -ill or 
-all in the singular masculine nominative lost the intermediate vowels in 
most of the other forms, e g. htill 'little’ vs. htlar (plural). In such words 
three treatments were possible, according to the force of analogy among 
the various forms: (1) the original alternation between syncopated and 
unsyncopated forms might be maintained, (2) the word might be leveled 
with an unsyncopated form, or (3) with a syncopated form. 

The first of these is very rare Only two examples have been found: 
kmtel 'forked branch’ vs. kvihla (plural) in Sunnfjord, Nordfjord, and 
Sunnmjzire, and fetil 'shoulder strap’ vs.fasla (plural) Tinn. 

^ lissje Hornindalen, iikkje Stadslandet, likkj Senja, likkje Alen 
Fjaere, Vegdrshei, Bjelland (also si), according to P. Kydland, Gyhndsmdletj 38, U is 
used in the coastal area south of Gyland. 

** Norsk sprdkhistor^ej 299. 
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The second is also rare, but a few examples are found in which the 
singular has imposed its consonant on the plural in defiance of the sound 

The third is the usual thing, that the oblique, syncopated forms are 
dominant and the resulting si or tl follows the regular sound law. In many 
cases a new singular has been created 

The word vetrhdi ^ear-old animaP is different from the preceding in 
that it is nowhere assimilated, not even in Telemark 

Before the suffix 4egr {4tgr) the regular sound change is general, but 
not invariable In the Midland region a h has been intruded between 
the ^ and the I in some of these words The irregular examples are partly 
the result of borrowing, partly of analogy, but the material is too small to 
warrant any definite conclusions 

b Influence of the morphological boundary. When a morphological 
boundary fell between the first and the second of the two consonants, as- 
similation frequently failed to take place. The secondary stress of the 
second morpheme and the analogy of the two parts with other words in 
the language tended to restrain the assimilation. 

Compounds such as husly ^shelter,’ lyslett light complected,^ matlaus 

eitePgland^ plural eitla Salta, gvitel ‘coverlet’ plural gvitla Numedai (similarly kvitel in 
Upper Telemark and Setisdal), skyttil ‘shuttle’ plural skytlar Toten, Land, Gudbrands- 
dalen, Rmgerike; setel ‘note,’ plural setla Sunnm^re, beitel ‘bridle’ plural beitla SunnmfiJre 
(but eihla, kvihla). 

26 Area 1 aish ‘gland,’ plural aisla Setisdal (aihle, eisle, plural eislar Hallingdal), faslc 
‘shoulder strap’ Telemark, Setisdal, Vegarshei, hasle ‘hazel’ Setisdal, kasle ‘kettle’ Tele- 
mark, Setisdal, kaHe HaUingdal, skusle ‘shuttle’ Telemark, Nore, kvihle Al kvissol, 
plural kvisle Tuddal Area 2 fassel ‘shoulder strap’ Adal, 1 fas|.e Norderhov. Area 3. €fi|e’ 
‘gland’ Alen, fahl ‘shoulder strap’ Opdal, fehUe Alen, skuhl ‘shuttle’ Salta Area 4. fatle 
Bergen Gyland, meitle ‘chisel’ Hardanger (elsewhere meitel) 

27 vetle Romsdal, Innherred, Telemark, vasttli Namdalen, veittle Opdal, vsettlei Nord- 
mjzire, vetidl Aurland, vetli Setisdal, vettle Nord-Rollag, vasttle 0yer 

26 With regular sound change, godsleg ‘kindly’ gotlige Gyland, gootlig Lista, ugotlige 
Ryfylke, skithg ‘mean, offensive’ sjisle Tinn, sjihlle Opdal, §ihli R^ros, Salta, skihiin 
StjjzJrdalen, Fosn, skitli Jsren, Ryfylke, leithg ‘lively’ iessle Tmn; skjothg ‘quick’ skjosle 
Telemark, stusshg ‘depressmg, eerie’ stussli Adal, Norderhov, stuhlle Opdal, Bovre, Lesja, 
stusle Valdres, Hallingdal, ubuthg ‘untidy’ obuhle Opdal, tmtaisleg unpalatable omahlle 

Alen, -1 Rj^ros, -en 0vre Rendalen n • > 

2s Uidsleg ‘kmdly’ bliskleg Telemark, finsleg ‘fine’ finskieg Hallmgdal; godsleg kmdly 
goskleg Telemark, letthg ‘lively’ lesklege Setisdal (and lettlege), reinshg ‘cleanly’ remskieg 

Setisdal, Telemark, wZtg ‘wise’ viskleg Telemark 

60 hUdsleg ‘kindly’ bleisle Aurland; driUeg ‘perverse’ dretli Vegarshei; etihg ‘edible «tle 
Opdal, godslig ‘kmdly’ gosHge Ryfylke, goslege SunnmjzJre, gousle Aurland, gos|i Elveram; 
gr^teleg ‘grievous’ gr^tle Opdal, koselig ‘cozy’ kosh Sol^r (& T^nsberg), passehg ‘suitable’ 
passji Trysil pasje Kvemes, passle Aurland, stussUg ‘eerie’ stus§li Bardo, Elveram, r§,berg, 
stussle Aurland, Solund; mleg ‘wise’ vislege Sunnm^^re. 
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‘without food’ are rarely assimilated Only m one region did assimilation 
consistently take place in these words, namely the Midland valleys from 
Valdres to Setesdal and the neighboring Rmgerike 

The suffix -ling seems to have had no effect on the sound cluster at the 
boundary, for the words containing it are nearly all regular m form Some 
of the most important duit fethng ‘foot on a hide,’ ketling ‘kitten,’ and 
bysling ‘heather,’ all regular.^^ In the one word myshng ‘pitiful person,’ 
where assimilation does not take place, we may assume that this deriva- 
tive of mus ‘mouse’ was formed after the sound change.^^ 

c. New creations. The word myshng just discussed may be an example 
of a type of formation which seems to have arisen even in fairly recent 
times The suffix 4a (which will be discussed specially in the next section) 
has been very productive in this regard, as is clear from the number of 
verbs with this suffix which occur with unexpected forms Even if some 
of these may go back to the time before the sound change, they may 
have been reformed on the basis of other words existing in the dialect 
This seems the likeliest explanation of the considerable number of 
verbs with si in area 4 

Examples "^fatlag 'eating from one dish’ Opdal; husly 'shelter’ Aurland, kvitlett 'blonde’ 
Strmda, Trondheim, Adal, klcBslaus 'without clothes’ Adal, Norderhov, lysleit 'hght com- 
plected’ Norderhov, matlag 'eating together’ Strmda, Trondheim, matlaus ‘without food’ 
Dovre, Lesja, Vaga, Sel, 0yer, Adal, Elvrom, Salta, Norderhov, Vegarshei, Hardanger, 
Saltdalen, Mjzisstrand, Saude, Morgedal, Nord-Rollag, rettletda ‘direct’ Lorn, Skjik, Dovre, 
Lesje, Vagd, 0yer, Elvrom, Saltdalen, Hardanger, Trondheim, Strmda; skjotleik ‘speed’ 
Froland, Tovdal, Aseral, Nedenes, vitl^ysa ‘foolishness’ vetl^yse Vegirshei 

Examples kvitlett ‘blonde’ gvisleitt Tmn, matlaus ‘without food’ maslous Tinn, mass- 
lous Hornnes, maslause Setisdal, motlag^me^tlmg^ moslag Setisdal, Telemark, raptloegja ‘log 
on which roof rests’ rahllei Opdal (Sj^r-Trj 2 {ndelag) , rettleida^ direct’ resleie Tinn, resslei 
Nord-Rollag, resslaie Setisdal, Valdres, Tuddal, MjiJsstrand, res&leie Adal, Norderhov (Ross 
reports reesleie, Haegstad ressleia, from Sunnfjord, which remains unexplained), rehlelast 
Sunnm^re, skjotleik ‘speed’ skjouslaikji Setisdal, Rabyggelaget, Telemark, utlcegr ‘outlaw’ 
uslaeg Telemark 

Area 1 f^sling Setisdal Area 2 fesling, fisling 0stlandet; bryslyng Hedmark, Vardal, 
Valdres, kjeslmg Setisdal, Hornnes Area 3 bj^hlmg Gudbrandsdal, faeihlhng, fa^isling 
Sol0r, fehlmg Trondheim, Nordland, kihling Salta. Area 4* fetling Sogn, Sunnhordiand, 
fj^tiing Jaeren etc , kjetlmg Aurland 

Reported from Sogn, Voss, Simnhordland, Ryfylke, Jseren, Dalane, Sunnfjord, and 
Telemark 

susia ‘be given to drunkenness’ Aurland from susa ‘drink’; tasla ‘move slowly’ from 
tassa, the same, Ryfylke, krusimn ‘sickly’ from krusken, the same, Ryfylke (kroslen Gy- 
land) , grisla ‘spread out thm’ from grisja, the same, Ryfylke, R^ldai, Shi Hard Nordi ; 
tisla 'whisper, tattle’ from tisa, the same, Ryf Dal Berg , drisla ‘drip’ Hard , drusla ‘rain 
in small drops’ Hardanger, drysla, the same, Sunnhordiand, all related to drusa, drysja and 
a series of such words, bisla ‘gossip’ Ryfylke & Jseren, from bisa, the same; vasiast 'get wet’ 
Lista from vass — genitive of vatn, musla ‘chuckle’ Gyland, from musa, mussa, mysa 
'whisper, chatter’ Lister 
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In the si areas (1 and 2) only two words are given with U, and these 
can be explained in the same way Kttla ^tickle/ found in L<^ten and To- 
ten, coexisted in the dialect with kjetall ‘ticklish/ and hta ‘tickle ’ Tatla 
‘chew with difficulty, talk monotonously, gossip’ (Rbg Gbr Senja) may 
be a new formation from some such word as tjatra, meaning the same 
d Borrowings One small group of words m the dialects of areas 3 and 4 
contain an unexpected si for reasons that appear to lie m their recent in- 
troduction into the dialects from the standard language Among such 
words may be mentioned pusUng ‘putterer, insignificant person,’ hrisling 
‘herring,’ usle ‘miserable,’ and ushng ‘scoundrel The word hnsling is 
derived from Low German brethng, but acquired an East Norwegian 
form and spread with the herring industry The others are highly ex- 
pressive words, well calculated to become widely popular 

The same is true of a group of verbs in 4a which show unexpected si in 
areas 3 and 4::fisla ‘tattle,’ gj^dsla ‘fertilize,’ pusla ‘putter,’ fasla ‘rustle,’ 
rush ‘stroll,’ tush ‘putter.’ Interestingly enough, in some dialects these 
coexist with verbs having the expected phonetic form of that region, but 
having a different meaning. In each of these cases the word with the un- 
expected si IS identical m meaning with the corresponding word m stand- 
ard Norwegian The word gj^dsle is recent in form, no doubt because of 
the fairly recent adoption of the practice of fertilizing the soil as a regular 
practice in Norway (about a century ago) The others have spread by 
virtue of their delicate expression of emotional and emphatic overtones. 
In a few cases they have actually succeeded in establishing a new pho- 
netic opposition on the rums of the old 

When proper names occasionally show a tendency to have forms not 
warranted within the dialect, we can probably see in this, too, the effect 
of mterdialectal movement, or the influence of the written word 

pus ling Kvemnes, brisling Stavanger, Aurland, Tjzfnsberg, usle Aurland, us}ing 
Salangen, also vesle Aurland (beside vetle), and nesle 'nettle’ Tynnset 

The association with bnsa 'shine,’ suggested by Aasen, sounds most improbable 
38 fisla 'tattle’ very general vs fihle 'putter’ Nord-Tr^ndelag, S^r Helgeland, Nordre 
Gudbrandsdalen, filkje Breun; gjjEfdsla 'fertilize’ j^sle 0vTe Rendal, j^sl Elveram, Solj^Jr vs 
gj^tla 'fatten’ Sunnhordland, j0sle Setisdal, gjyhle Nordfjord, pusla 'putter R 3 dylke, pusle 
Troms, Senja etc vs putla ‘putter’ Ryfylke, pusla ‘putter’ vs. potla (the same) Gyland, 
rasla 'stroll’ rusle 0stlandet, rusla Ryfylke, HaUmgdal, Sogn, Lista, Stavanger, rosla 
Gyland vs rutla 'make a noise like thunder’ Ryfylke, Aurland, Sogn, ruhle Hallingdal, 
rasla 'rustle’ Ryfylke, HaUingdal, Dalane vs ratla ‘walk slo’wly’ Ryfyke, tusla ‘putter’ 
Ryfylke, 'whisper’ Lista vs tutla ‘putter’ Ryfylke, tosla 'make famt noise,’ tosling ‘good- 
for-nothing’ vs. totla 'putter/ totlen 'puttering’ Gyland, note also musla 'chuckle’ m Gy- 

33 The names Asli and Aslak are found with si in Ryfylke and Aurland, where tl might be 
expected, and (apparently) with d in 0yer, where M is general. 
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6 SOME PHENOMENA ASSOCIATED WITH THE X-SUFFIX 

A conspicuous proportion of the words containing the sound groups i>l 
and il are derivatives produced by the common Germanic /-suffix The 
Old Norse forms from which the modern forms are derived are 4a for the 
verbs (from "^-ilon and *-alon) 4i (masculine), 4a (feminine), or 4 (mascu- 
line and neuter) for the nouns, and 4inn for the adjectives 

It is a striking fact that the overwhelming majority of the words m 
question are not attested in Old Norse Many of those that are attested, 
seem to have undergone a change in meaning Although one cannot 
safely argue from the negative evidence of the Old Norse texts, there seems 
to be a tendency toward a semantic pattern for words with this suffix, and 
it appears to have been prolific of new words down to the very present 
Since most of these words have no attested Old Norse forms, scholars 
have had to reconstruct forms on the basis of their supposed etymologies. 
It IS interesting to see that the confusion of si and tl m the modern dia- 
lects has often made it impossible to be certain whether the stem of the 
word ended in ^ or Except for the small number of words spread by 
standard Norwegian and the new formations listed above, the phonetic 
forms of these words are quite regular throughout the country. 

Nineteen verbs with the /-suffix have been found in Old Norse lexica. 
Of these ten are attested in the modern dialects, while nine appear to have 
been lost.'^^ Of those which have survived, fatla, skuUa, and mtla are at- 
tested from all four dialect areas, while the rest are less widespread. It is 
clear that the connotations of puttering, iterative action, fooling around, 
wasting time etc were present in some of these verbs already in Old Norse 
times, but these meanings have become more pronounced in the Nor- 
wegian descendants Thus fatla Tie’ has in Jseren acquired the sense of 
‘bungle’; so have fitla and tutla, husla and shutla in various parts of the 
country. 

In number, too, the verbs with the /-suffix seem to have increased 
Practically aU of them can be referred to certain typical meanings, rang- 
ing in a series from movement and repetition, to diminution and waste 
Some of them have several of these meanings and will be listed under each 

This suffix and some others of the same type have been studied by Elof Hellqvist, 
“Om de nordiska verb pa suffixalt -k, -1, -r, -s och -t samt af dem bildade nomina,” Ark 
/. n XIV (1898), 1^6, 136-194. HellqvisFs lists are far from complete for the Norwegian 
material 

^ Survived: dusla 'putter,’ fatla Tie,’ fitla 'finger,’ hfisla 'housel,’ kitla Tickle,’ kvisla 
'branch out,’ skutla 'waste,’ sfsh. 'be busy,’ tutia 'whimper,’ vesla 'decrease, waste away,’ 
£etla 'Intend.’ Lost eitla 'sharpen eyes,’ fetla 'fasten,’ geisla 'shine,’ gisla 'give hostages,’ 
hasla 'mark out,’ hvfsla 'whisper,’ meitla 'cut with ad 2 je,’ stirtla 'get up with difficulty,’ 
Qsla 'wade ’ 
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head. The areas from which they are attested with regular phonetic forms 
are given after each 

(1) Short, quick movement^ The forms here given are the reconstructed 
ones, of which ten contain si, fifteen tl 

(2) Puttering and ineffectual work ^ 

(3) Aimless walking, strolling, sauntering ^ 

(4) Trickling, dripping, squirting 

(5) Gentle noises 

(6) Sharp noises 

(7) Chattering, tattling, gossiping 

(8) Waste 

(9) Tickling sensation 

^ drasla 'puli’ 1, 3, 4, fisla 'wag’ 1, fjatla 'wag’ 1, 3, 4, frisla 'wag’ 3, gretla 'eat greedily’ 
4, grutla 'work quickly but carelessly’ 3, 4, husla 'push aside’ 1, kitla 'move slightly’ 3, 
knitla 'chop with quick, short strokes’ 4, kritla ‘swarm, itch’ 3, krytla 'swarm’ 4, nasla 
'snatch’ 4, patla 'walk quickly’ 4, pitla 'pluck’ 4, also 'take short steps’ 4, pjotla 'knit, 
crochet’ 4, skutla 'push forward rapidly’ 3, 4, snatla 'snatch’ 4, smisla 'smile secretively’ 1, 
smusla 'smile secretively’ 1, 2, snusla 'sniff around’ 1, 3, 4?, spratla 'jump’ 1, 4, spritla 
‘stir, squirm’ 1, 3, 4, strusla 'untwist’ 1, tisla 'pick apart’ 3, tutla 'press, squeeze ’ 

"^3 oratla 3, dasla 3, disla 1, 4, dutla 3, 4, fatla 4, fatlast 3, fitla 3, 4, fjatla 1, 3, 4, fjusla 
1, 3, 4, fusla 1, 3?, knatla 4, kratla 1, 3, krutla 1, 3, 4, lasla 4, masla 3, mutla 1, 3, 4, mysla 
1, 4, njatia 4, nusla 1, 3, pjotla 4, prisla 4, pmtla 3, pusla 2, 3, 4, sysla 1, 3, tasla 3, 4, trusla 
seg 4, tusla 1, 3, 4, vasla 3 

^ dasla 3, dratla 1, 3, 4, dntla 3, 4, drusla 4^ fjatla 1, 3, 4, fjotla 1, 4, fjjzJtla 4, ketla 3, 
kratla 1, 3, ratla 1, 3, 4, rusla 1, 2, 3, 4; skjaasla 1, 4, tasla 1, 2?, 3, 4, trasla 3, tusla 1, 2, 3, 4; 
tvisla 3 

drisla 1, 3, drusla 1 , drysla 1, kvisla 1, 3, nsla 1, 2^ 3, sisla 1, 2, 4, skrisla 1, skvisla 1, 4, 
spritla 1, 3, 4, stritla (3), 4, titla (not localized) 

^6 brutla 'make a famt, distant noise’ 3, 4, dusla 'graze’ 3, gnatla ‘gnaw’ 3, gnisla 'snicker’ 
1, 'sharp noise’ 2; knasla 'chew quickly with open mouth and audible sound’ 4, 'rattle 
weakly’ 1, knisla 'whmny, snicker’ 1, 3, 4, knusla 'rustle with faint sound’ 1; kritla snicker 
4, krutla 'boil gently’ 1, 3, 4, mutla 'chew slowly’ 1, 3, natla 'knock gently, chew’ 1, 3, nosla 
'eat like pig’ 3, nusla ‘munch’ 3, pusla 'boil gently’ 4, skvisla ‘splash’ 1, 4, spritla 'chuckle, 
squirt’ 1, 3, 4, tvasla ‘splash’ 3 

bratla 'work noisily’ 4, dratla 'fall with noise, especiahy like peas’ 4, fratla ‘crackle 3, 
grisla 'make a racket’ 1, kvasla ‘rattle’, rasla 'faU down with a crash’ 3, rusla 'rattle’ 3; 
skratla 'rattle, rustle, creak’ 1, 3, 4, skvasla ‘splash’ 1, 3, 4, skvutla ‘splash’ 4, susla splash, 
spill, cluck’ 1, 3, 4, tatla 'chew with difficulty’ 3, trasla 'walk heavily and noisily’ 1, 3 
(also same as dratla) , skrotla 'cry of birds’ 4 

48 bisla (forms irregular) 4, dasla 4, disla 1; fisla 1, 2, 3, 4, but with irregular forms (si), 
husla ‘joke’ 3, jasla 3, 4, rasla (si forms in 4), skratla ‘laugh loudly’ 1, 3, 4, susla 3; svisla 3; 
tatla 1, 3, 4; tjaatla ‘talk nonsense’ 4; tj'atla ‘haggle, quarrel’ 4; tusla 4>; tvasla i, 3, 4; 
vasla 'talk nonsense’ 3, jiisla ‘joke’ 1 

« husla ‘rum, waste time’ 1, 4, kvisla, kvislast ‘waste away" 1, 4, skmtlast be worn 
dowtt’ 1; skutla ‘waste’ 1, 2, 3, 4, skvasla ‘waste away’ 1; traesla, tr^last “waste away’ 3; 

tuslast “waste away’ (si form in 4) j tvislast ‘waste away, shriak 1,4 

fitla ‘itch’ 3; kitla ‘tickle’ 1, 3, 4, kritla ‘itch’ 1, 3, 4, kutla ‘tickle’ 4; prisla ‘tickle, itch, 

sting’ 4, 
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For our purposes it will not be of interest to list the nouns and adjec- 
tives, which in most instances are derivatives of the verbs given above 
Most of them refer to weak, stupid, or ineffectual persons, e.g krasl % 
puny, stupid person,’ musl ‘a putterer,’ or small, ineffectual things, e g 
bfutl ‘a faint noise,’ ‘worn out vessels and implements,’ mutl ‘crumblmgs, 
particles ’ The rest are the names of the actions described by the verbs, 
e g fill ‘puttering around’ etc, 

A study of the consonant and vowel structure of the verbs listed above 
reveals that they practically exhaust the consonant possibilities of the 
Norwegian language, but not the vowels. Each x means that there is a 
verb having the consonant cluster listed at the left, plus the vowel listed 
above, followed by either si or tL 

The non-occurrence of the clusters with j is due to the comparative 
rarity of these clusters in the language as a whole, while the avoidance 
of the Z-clusters is clearly due to an aversion to two successive /-clusters 
(as e g. in a hypothetical *slasla or *blatla). Of the 92 verbs listed, more 
than three-fourths use one of the three cardinal vowels a, or u In many 
cases all three are used with the same consonant clusters, e g krasla, 
krisla, krusla or skvasla, skvisla^ skvusla^ In effect this means that new 
verbs of this type are easily created simply by taking a familiar consonant 
at the start and then varying the vowels before the si or tl ending. But 
the vowels chosen are those which are most distinct in their formation. 
Torp suggests ‘new ablaut’ as an explanation of some, but this is true 
only in the sense that a free variation of vowel quality can take place here 
on account of the limited significance of the class as a whole 

Regular efforts to derive these verbs frequently meet with difficulty 
because of the confusing situation both in the vowels and the following 
consonants. These words live a life of kaleidoscopic change, in which sev- 
eral words may cross to form a new one which is immediately understood 
because it is reminiscent in sound to others of its type. 

Within the type one may also discern a certain tendency toward dis- 
tinguishing the vowels on the basis of symbolic value. The i is most fre- 
quent in the groups entitled ‘short, quick movement,’ ‘trickling, drip- 
ping, squirting,’ and ‘tickling sensation,’ while a and u are more common 
in the ‘sharp noises,’ the ‘puttering,’ and the ‘talk.’ In such words as this 
the vowels are not so rigidly governed by adherence to historical prece- 
dent; their natural differences in resonance may come into play and pro- 
duce some of that sound symbolism of which Jespersen writes 

This analysis of the verbs containing the consonant clusters si and tl 

Cf . pairs like the following drisla— drasla, gnisla— gnatla, krisla—krasla, risla— rasla, 
skvisla— -skvasla. 
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Unexploited initial clusters bj dj flj Ij mj slj smj snj spj sprj strj, bl fl gl kl pi ski 
si spl, dv sp st, g 

Unexploited vowels au ei 0y Relatively unexploited vowels: e o y i ae 0, 


brings out the fact that there was no real functional burdening of these 
combinations in Old Norse. There were no words in the language distin- 
guished solely by this opposition, and when new verbs, some derived from 
s-stems, and some from /-stems, received the Z-suffix, their meanings 
became sufficiently alike so that the consonant before the I assumed less 
significance, just as did the vowels. In the modern dialects the ending has 
expanded its use and remained living down to the present, for most of the 
verbs seem to have been formed since Old Norse times, and some reveal 
by their phonetic form that they must have appeared after the sound 
change discussed in this study 

Cf George T Flom on a similar situation in English dialects, list of English dialect 
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7 ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Several theories have been advanced to account for this striking sound 
change These are based m part on the misspellings of the medieval manu- 
scripts, and in part on general phonetic considerations Hsegstad has 
found an instance of confusion as early as 1225,^® but otheiwise the dis- 
tinction was well maintained down to 1300 In fourteenth century manu- 
scripts there are numerous examples of confusion and many remarkable 
attempts at rendering these sounds more phonetically. Unfortunately it 
IS not easy to unravel the significance of these spellings; the spelling tradi- 
tion of Old Norwegian was still strong, the documents are not always 
dated, and the scribes are seldom localized. 

Hsegstad made several suggestions m his great work on the West Nor- 
wegian dialects In documents from Valdres (area 1) he found certain 
spellings with rpll (for tl, later si) , to explain these he postulated a devel- 
opment from cacuminal s and t to h (tl>)?l>§l>hl) This reasoning is 
quite unsupported by anything in the old or present-day dialect, which 
has neither cacuminals nor unvoiced L In his discussion of the develop- 
ment in area 3 he said simply that si and tl have coalesced in In treat- 
ing the phenomena of area 4 he made two interesting suggestions: that 
the sibilant quality of 5 may have been reduced to facilitate the transition 
to and that si may first have become hi before it bceame //, or m the 
word hviklj 

Noreen believed that tl became $l by way of tsl^ and that hi m area 3 
arose from si Amund Larsen also believed that an si lay between the tl 
and the hi of area 3 Seip discusses the change in considerable detail 
He points out that in unstressed position assimilation of tl took place very 
early, and that the cluster frequently occurred in positions where it was 
liable to change He does not postulate any intermediate forms, but 
classifies the changes according to the articulatory processes involved. He 
calls the change in areas land 2 {tl to sT) ^The first step to an assimilation,^’ 
in area 3 {tl to hi) ^^assimilation,” and in area 4 {si to tl) ^'differentiation. ” 
He also finds evidence for a "complete assimilation” to ll in the manu- 
scripts and certain modern SE Norwegian dialects.®^ Manuscript forms 
with tsl he regards as compromises between speech and traditional spelling 

Verbs with the suffix -1,” Dfdect Notes^ n (1900-04), 404-415 ^This 1-suffix is a living 
suffix, generally with the meaning of smallness or frequency, it has been added in compara- 
tively recent times to a large number of verbs, giving to such words a diminutive, iterative, 
or frequentative significance. The idea of smallness has developed that of the triflmg, 
the insignificant, the worthless 

ofgcrytlan for ofgcpyzlan Horn See VNMf i, 146. 

VNM, U2 2, p 45. <56 i, 146. 66 yjsfM, na 1, p 125, 

67 VNM, ni, 56-57. Gr. 14. BBym , 90. 

NSprkj 297-300. On this see esp, Vestfoldminne n, 208-209. 
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Gr^tvedt describes the change as due to effort to find a suitable 
place of articulation for I without producing complete assimilation with 
the preceding consonant/^®^ 

It may be worth while to try developmg these various and in part con- 
tradictory suggestions into a coherent theory of the sound changes in- 
volved, correlated as far as possible with the spelling errors of the manu- 
scripts. This theory is presented very tentatively and with full awareness 
that such speculation is liable to many pitfalls. 

(1) We are not dealing with several processes here, but with one It is 
misleading to say that before /, s became t in one place, while i became 5 in 
another A change from .y to Hs a priori unlikely. And if these had really 
been different processes, it would be strange that there are no border 
areas, or speech islands, in which si and tl still remain distinct, as they do, 
for instance, in Danish. One basic change is common to all of Norway 
(barring the possibility that the Danish development may have extended 
into the SE corner of Norway): that the distinction between si and tl is 
lostP^ Hence it seems most likely that up to the actual confounding of 
these clusters the phonetic development was roughly the same through- 
out the country. 

(2) A careful study of the spelling errors listed by the above-men- 
tioned scholars suggests further that m the fourteenth-century manu- 
scripts the errors do not markedly follow the dialectal lines of today. In 
manuscripts from area 1 and 2 we find tl for and various compromise 
forms (Islj shl, rsl, Ihslj sstl, Istl, pll^ etc.) as well as the very common U or I 
for both si and tl. For tl there are also a goodly number of forms with tsl 
If tl had become si without further ado, and if si had not also been in- 
volved in a change, such confusion would seem unlikely. In area 3 the 
examples are fewer; but they do not seem widely different from those of 
the other areas. We find tl and ll for zl (^sl)j tsl and tzl for llf and similar 
compromise forms (Islj Ipl, llzl) In area 4 the situation is similar , the most 
common spellings are tl for sl^ si for tlj and tsl for both Here the com- 
promise forms are: thl^ shly thsl, dzsl. 

When Hagstad found forms that did not agree with those of the mod- 
ern dialects, he attributed them to scribes of other dialects. Seip prefers 
to regard them as compromises between sound and spelling, or as hyper- 
correct forms. But it seems clear from the distribution of the forms that 

62 Lydverhet, SNVA 1938. No. 7 Oslo, 1939, p 105 

63 Note that Seip says ^Tendensen har tydelig vaert assimilasjoa over hele det norske 
omrade '' NSpr 299. By this he means, however, that the two consonante {s plus I, or t 
plus 1) tended to be assimilated, a tendency which was heroically resisted in area 4. 

6^ sytluman Skien 1308 BNj i, 116, Atleifs Oslo 1355 DN, v, 220, etc, 

66 ffitkmtsl AM 71 qto NGL, n, 93 (1320-50); lisla Stavanger 1379 YNM, n, 1,56, etc. 
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the spellings of the fourteenth century actually tell us nothing about the 
dialectal varieties of that day. They only tell us that throughout the country 
the distinction ofsl/il had vanished. To take individual spellings fiom one 
area or the other as proof that the change now completed m those areas had 
already taken place m the fourteenth century, seems decidedly premature 
For complete coalescence of si, tl, and zl, only two small phonetic 
changes were necessary that zl should have become si, which happened 
very early,®® and that tl by way of tsl should also have become si The tran- 
sition of il to tsl would be a simple case of fractioning, with the explosion 
of the t and the voiceless beginning of the I combining to make an s 
(3) We cannot assume, however, that the sound arrived at was a pure 
si, or that it was everywhere of exactly the same quality What, then, 
was its nature? 

I think we can find a clue to that by observing the speech islands on 
the preceding maps, and comparing the sounds there with the manuscript 
spellings. There are five areas in Norway, in widely different dialectal 
groups, where unvoiced l is reported as alternating with si (or Jl) 
Storm reports that in Hjartdal (Telemark) initial si is pronounced with ‘‘a 
loosely formed 5, which partly coalesces with hi 
As suggested by Br^ndum-Nielsen, speech islands very frequently rep- 
resent conservative areas which have resisted a novation.®^ In my opinion 
these areas (and perhaps others not yet reported) have preserved a state 
of things which existed in the fourteenth century throughout a large part, 
if not all of the nation. 

This state may be described as follows: between a pure si, a marked Jl, 
and a clear unvoiced l [jj], there may exist a multitude of more or less as- 
sibilated sounds. The tongue positions are unstable and easily varied, 
while the acoustic impressions are similar and difficult to distinguish. Al- 
though the I at the end of the cluster probably varied from voiced to un- 
voiced, its /-quality was never in doubt."^® The real trouble lay in the be- 
ginning of the cluster. 

Seip, NSpr 183, 186, 297 Cf. vatzbotn>vassbotten, vitskap>visskap (Aasen, from 
Hailingdai), *‘Forved s ville t og d blive utydehge,” e.g , til Mots, Baats, ytst, slits, l®tst 
(Aasen, Gram^, 41) 

Seibu, Soljzfr, Nes (Telemark), Hailingdai, and Sogn initially, SoljsJr, Nes, and Hailingdai 
medially Amund Larsen states that he knows a great number of places in southern Norway 
where $l and hi alternate Vithout visible geographic borderline ” {SogmmaUm, p 25). 
He also makes the very interestmg statement that this is m contrast to the distribution of 
where there is always a clear borderline ^^does this signify that the difference between 
dental and retracted articulation is perceived by us as more marked than the distinction 
between si and UV' JSforvegia i, 92, Dtalekier og Dtalektforskning (1927), 40. 

Of the more than 100 misspelhngs of si and tl only two fail to end in I’ Gilstir GuL 
VNM, 1 , 90, abreilz Kinn 1322 DN n, 147 
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For the new intermediate sounds there were no symbols. As long as the 
first sound fell within the range of variation of the .y-sound, it was -writ- 
ten s. Some sought the expedient of writing r, sk, th, ths, etc to mark 
the sound as different from s Still others recognized that the position of 
the organs at the beginning of the cluster had ceased to be that of s and 
had become that of I, so they wrote just plain I, or or combinations be- 
begmmng with /, such as faZ, Ihsl^ Isilj llzlj Isl, or Ipl 

This was the state of the clusters sl/tl in the fourteenth century, their 
lack of functional burdening permitted them to vary back and forth 
within an articulatory area where they could not easily be associated 
with other sounds m the language, and therefore had no obvious method 
of representation. In addition, awareness of the traditional spelling led 
to compromises with earlier forms. 

(4) At this point begin the developments of the modern dialects, w’hich 
have gradually arrived at various methods of stabilizing the combination. 
In the mountain valleys of area 1, the pure was restored (or perhaps 
had never been affected) except in Hallmgdal, area 1 is a conservative 
area of clear, unassimilated consonants In area 2 a variety of /-sounds 
became general; cacuminal assimilation of consonants (esp of r) is char- 
acteristic in this area 

In areas 3 and 4 the combinations remained /Z, si, or hi initially. But 
medially they lost all ^--quality and were ranged with the long dentals. 
That is, they were recognized as long, unvoiced Z’s [!}] and correlated to 
the long, voiced Vs [11]. 

In both areas these dentals were at that time going through certain 
characteristic changes: their qualities were moving in opposite directions. 

In the North (area 3) all long dentals were being palatalized. The iso- 
gloss for this phenomenon is drawn on map IB in Ross, N or she Bygdemaal 
and it will be seen that it is strikingly parallel to the southern border of 
our area 3 It includes two small districts that ours does not, namely 
outer Sogn in the West, and the Lake Mj^sa region in the East It is 
clear, however, that the latter was once a part of the ZfZ-region, for the 
unvoiced I is in retreat, and older sources indicate its existence farther to 
the south than at present."^^ One cannot expect such isoglosses to cover 
one another exactly, and this is not a point at which a great number of 

I view with some doubt Seip's theory that the I and ll spellings so common in areas 
1 and 2 represent an actual voiced I They are found impartially for older si and tl, so they 
cannot be connected with the Damsh development m which only the tl was assimilated to ll 
(see below) They have left no trace m the modem dialects; the form given from Toten 

by Kolsrud stands too isolated to prove much ly&stf oldMinfiB, u, 209) Such forms as lille 
may either be borrowed from Dano-Norwegian or be connected with the Danish develop- 
ment The rs of the old manuscnpts probably represent unvoiced fs 

72 GrjzJtvedt, Lydverket, 105. 
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isoglosses happen to run.^^ Hence there is seen to be a very definite con- 
nection between the palatalization of ll and of || (as well as all the other 
long dentals) in this region, while the H of the other regions remained 
unpalatahzed 

In the Southwest, on the other hand, long voiced I (and in part long 
voiced n and m) was being strengthened by a voiced implosion at the 
beginning, so that e g Old Norse all became adl (and m some districts^^ 
stetnn became steidn, barn badn etc ) In this movement the unvoiced long 
I was caught up and given a corresponding unvoiced implosion, producing 
tl parallel to dl The evidence for this is primarily the remarkable coinci- 
dence between the areas containing these two sounds. We have seen 
how the northern border of this area corresponds to the northern border 
of area 4, except for outer Sogn, which has tl along with palatalized IL 
The southern limit of the dl is drawn on the accompanying map (No 3) 
on the basis of Hans Ross, Norske Bygdemaal, 1909, 76 In its southern- 
most extension this includes a part of the area in which dl later became 
dd, a phenomenon that extends to the east well into area 2 (as far as Tinn 
in Telemark) This movement has pushed the line to the east m the 
mountain valleys, while the counter extension of ll along the coast due to 
coastwise traffic has pushed the lower part of the line to the west. But the 
parallel is obvious and striking No other isoglosses of importance happen 
to follow this exact course 

While these four processes were generalized throughout large parts of 
the country, they did not strike all communities nor all words Along the 
border between areas 3 and 4 a number of dialects attempted to mediate 
between the sounds they heard to the north and south of them By taking 
part in neither development perhaps they retained some of the forms 
that had existed in the fourteenth century, at least some of the manu- 
script forms are strikingly similar to the sounds now heard m Nordf jord. 
And, as suggested earlier, some conservative communities elsewhere 

In his Omrsigt over de norske Bygdemaal (1898) Amund Larsen declared that the lines 
were identical (pp 30, 58), but retracted this statement m a footnote on page 80. 

One of the earliest examples of dl for ll is from 1438, cf Hsegstad FiVilf , XI 2 1, 143 

Note that Hasgstad assumes this very development for Ryfylke m an attempt to ex- 
plain the spellmg Gillseson 1366, VNM, Hi, 56-57 Amund Lai sen was apparently the first 
to pomt out the parallel between tl and dl In Sognem&lene (p 6) he wrote about the char- 
acteristic West Norwegian changes of ll to d/, etc * **this is m some degree — though just how 
is uncertain — connected with such consonant changes as that of rl to dl^ rn to dw, and more 
remotely with such changes as jn to si to tl, etc. . . He believed that the West 

Norwegian forms were due to an exaggerated care in the preservation of traditional forms, 
while the East Norwegian were due to ‘‘carelessness’’ and “an attempt to accommodate the 
inherited sounds to the convenience of the articulating organs ” 
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never gave up that phonemic latitude which permitted s to exist with or 
without sibilant quality before 1. 

(5) The substance of this h3q)othesis may be presented as follows; 

In the thirteenth century tl and tsl (zl) coincide with si, becoming a 
cluster that varied sporadically from si to f/, fl, and hi throughout 



Map 3 Old Norse ll m southern Norway, as investigated by Hans Ross {Norske Bygdemaal, 

1909, page 76). 

Norway, a situation still existing in a few scattered dialects. 

This is the state which is reflected by the occasional spellings of the 
fourteenth century, which include traditional, phonetic, and hypertradi- 
tional forms, though we cannot now be sure which is which. 

Gradually, by 1400 or later, the new sounds were incorporated, re- 
jected, or modified by the various dialects in agreement with the general 
tendencies of the consonant patterns of those dialects. 
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The result is that in central Norway si is found, in southeastern Nor- 
way //, in northern and northwestern Norway H,, and in western Noi- 
way dj ail developed out of phonemically unstable clusters of sibilaiit- 
bieath-spirant plus I which existed in the fourteenth century. 

In tabular form 

Original 13th 14th 15 th Present 

Sound Century Century Century Sound Area 



8 A SCANDINAVIAN PERSPECTIVE 

The changes here discussed are not limited to Norway, but are con- 
nected with similar phenomena in neighboring Scandinavian countries 
Although a complete analysis of the Swedish and Danish parallels is 
outside the scope of this study, a few notes drawn from the available 
literature will point the way to a general Scandinavian treatment 

In Iceland and the Faroes si and tl remained apart, for these dialects 
missed entirely the assimilatory tendencies of the continent But tsl 
(zl) was simplified to si (bezsl ^bridle’), as assumed m the first step of our 
historical hypothesis 

In Denmark and those parts of Sweden which speak Danish dialects 
they also remained apartd® The tsl was simplified to sf along with other 
fo's (Old Danish gmslm ^guardO* But about the same time as tl 

and si were being confused in Norway, every short t after vowels was be- 
ing voiced in Denmark. This development included t before which be- 
came d, and was then assimilated with the I into ll. Hence ON lUh dittle’ 
became modern Danish lille, ketlingr killing etc. In Sweden 

this development included the southern provinces — -Halland, SkUne, and 
Blekinge, perhaps a little more.^’' 

According to Elias Wessen, some of the dialects in Gotaland preserve 
Brj^ndum-Melsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik, ii, 227-228 

See e g Gustaf Billing, Isbomdlets Ljudlara (Sv. Lm., x, 2) Stockholm, 1890; Nils 
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the distinction between tl and si without assimilating either.^® Apparently 
the same is true of Gotland This is only what we might expect in a 
border area. But all the rest of Sweden has partaken in the confusion of 
si and tl characteristic of Norway. 

Medially both of these sound clusters have become sl^ Jl^ or jl in all the 
Swedish dialects proper Swedish historians of the language assume a de- 
velopment identical with the one here postulated for areas 1, 2, and 3 m 


Norway: tl>tsl>sl> 


1 

11 


With the material at hand it is impossible to 


draw a line between these sound varieties. But it is clear that the Nor- 
wegian area 2 finds a continuation immediately to the east in central 
Sweden* Varmland, Narke, Vastergotland, parts of Sodermanland and 
Ostergotland, or approximately the so-called ^'Middle Swedish^’ dialects 
(mellansvenska) In these districts the medial sound and the initial are 
both Jl To the east and south, and sporadically within the same area, si 
occurs in both positions: SE Ostergotiand, Oland, part of Sodermanland.®^ 
North of a line from the Norwegian border at about Elverum or 
Kongsvinger southeast to Stockholm nearly all dialects have unvoiced L 
It IS reported in medial position for both si and tl in every province from 
Dalarna, Vastmanland, and Uppland north. It is reported also from 
Aland, Finland, and the Swedish dialects in Esthonia. The Norwegian 
area 3 is thus part of a larger area which includes north-central Sweden 
(Dalmal and Uppsvenska), and the north and east Swedish dialects 
In most of this area, however, initial and medial si are treated very 
much alike, only in the old Norwegian provinces, Jamtland and Her- 


01s6ni, Sodrd Luggudemalcts Ljudlata (Sv Lm , vi, 4) Stockholm, 1887; Ernst Wigforss, 
Sodra Hallands Folkm&l (Sv Lm , B 13) Stockholm 1913-18 
78 Vdra Folkm&l (Sth , 1935), 25 See also A T Aiander, Konsonanterna i Ostergotla^s 
Folkm&l (Upps, 1932), i, 291, n, 134 Samuel Landtmanson, Stidur over Vastgotarnms 
I ock r-ljud (Stockh , 1905), 9 
7® Noreen, F&rom&lets Ljudldfd (Stockh , 1879), 304 

80 Cf Noreen, AUschw Gram f44, 2, 334, 290, anm 1 A J Aiander, Konsonanterna i 
Ostergotlands Folkm&l, ii, (Uppsala, 1932), 46 Elias Grip, SkuUmgemalets Lpdlara {Stock- 
holm, 1901), 129 ^ 

siBorgstrom, Askersm&lets Ljtdhra (Stockh, 1913), 23, Gjerdman, Sludter over de 
Sormlandska Stadsm&lens KvaUaUva Ljtdlara, i (Upps , 1918), 97 f ; KaUstemus, Fam- 
landska Bargslagsmalets LJudlara (Stockholm, 1902), 106, Noreen, Dalbym&kts Ljtdlara 
(Stockh , 1879), 189, Aiander, op at , i, 291, Lundell, in 5?^ Lm , i, 76, Torsten Ericsson, 
Grundhnjer Ull undersokmngen av Sodermanlands Folkm&l (Stockh , 1914), 136 
82 Lundell, Sv Lm , i, 76, Grip, Sk'uUungemMet (Stockh, 1901), 129, 135, Hagrors, 
Gamlakarkbymilet (Stockh, 1891), 63, Isaacsson, Om sodra Fjardkundrda^ FolkmU 
(St 1923) 78, Karsten, Kokarsm&lets Ljud- ock Formlara (Stockh , 1892), 45, Lmdgren, 
Burtraskm’ms IjudUra (Stockh , 1890-1919), 240, (E.) Noreen, ArkrrmUm&ets LJudlara 
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jedalen, and their neighbors, Angermanland and possibly Medelpad, are 
conditions just like those of area 3, even including some palatahzatjon 
On Aland also the initial Jl is different from the medial //, but the / is not 
the /of the other dialects, for here all become /. 

Otherwise the use of i/ //, and H in Sweden appears to vacillate indi- 
vidually, in the manner we have postulated for fourteenth century 
Norway. The distance between these three sounds is very small, and 
the one merges into the other.^ 

Standard Swedish has followed the dialects of “Middle Sweden,’^ just 
to the south of Stockholm, in this as in many other features. Thus it uses 
sly but with a clear .^-pronunciation, in most of these words: nassla hiet- 
tie,' vassla Vhey,' hassel ^hazel.' But in the word hlle dittle' the south 
Swedish and Danish form has established itself, while m hilla dickle,' 
the t has been maintained, likewise m ktUel ^kettle.' In betsel 'bridle' even 
ts has maintained itself, in spite of its general loss among the dialects. In 
these words we must undoubtedly see the influence of the written lan- 
guage. 

Standard Danish is completely in accord with the Danish dialects on 
this point, having ll for ily and si for sL 

Literary Dano-Norwegian, a Danish graft on the Norwegian tree, 
shows a characteristic mixture of Danish and Norwegian practice. It is a 
matter of course that all ^/-words have sly as this is common to Danish 
and the southeastern dialects of Norway.®^ In the cultivated speech of 
Oslo the pronunciation with fly as previsouly noted, is making headway, 
especially in initial position The words with tl in Old Norse, however, are 
split between the Danish ll and the Norwegian si according to their ori- 
gin Among the words that were brought m by literary Danish in Norway 
were lille 'little,' hlle 'tickle,' hlden 'ticklish,' killing 'kitten,' ncelde 'net- 
tle,' and valle 'whey.' Of these words ktlle has become kiky ktlden>ktlen 
(except in certain phrases* et kildenl emne 'a delicate subject') . Ktlhng and 
mile have become obsolete, being replaced by the Norwegian kaUunge 
and myse. Ncelde has given way to the Norwegian nesle Only hlle re- 
mains active (as in standard Swedish), but it is under competition from 
the genuinely Norwegian vesle. The words esle 'intend' ^.nd firfisle 'lizard' 

(Stockh, 1907), 29, (A) Noreen, OrdUsta ofver Dalm&let (Stockh , 1883), 114; Reitan, 
Vemdalsmdlet (Oslo, 1930), Tiselius, Ljtid- och Formlara for FasiermmMei i Roshgen 
(Stockh, 1902-03); Vendell, Runomalet (Stockh, 1882-87), 36; Tiberg, Rlgosveiiskan 
(Stockh , 1940), 333. 

Vacillation is reported from Gamlakarleby (Finland), Lillhardal (Harjedalen), 
Fasterna (IJppland), Bargslagen (Varmland), Fryksdal (Varmland), Artemark (Daisland), 
Asker (Nkrke), Sodermanland, Vastergotland, and Ostergotland 

Includes a large number of words fisle, gnisle, knsle, krusle, pusle, rasle, nsle, sysie, 
tusle, knussel, hassel, bissel, etc 
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are //-words taken up in modern Norwegian with the east Norwegian sL 
Esle was introduced into literature by Henrik Wergeland, and bitterly 
opposed by many for its Vulgar’ sound Some preferred to take it up 
with the //-form of Old Norse 

Norway’s other standard language, New Norse (Landsmal), being the 
creation of an etymologist, carefully maintains the lost distinction of si 
and // as in Old Norse: e//a, litla,fetla, kitla^ netla vs hassel, vesle, pusle^ 
betseL This was a practical enough expedient, since Norway is split be- 
tween dialects where these are all si or all // (where // reigned, it would of 
course be indifferent) , hence no dialect could feel slighted, and no dialect 
was wholly satisfied In modern practice the tendency has been toward 
admitting si for many of the //-words 

For all of Scandinavia we may sum up the development of these sound 
clusters under the following heads: 

(1) zl (tsl) and si are assimilated as si throughout Scandinavia, except 
in literary Swedish {bets el). 

(2) // is retained unchanged in the Faroes and Iceland, it is voiced to 
become // in the Danish area (which includes southern Sweden) , it is as- 
similated to si in the Swedish and Norwegian dialects (by way of tsl, if 
our hypothesis is correct), except m a border area in southern Sweden. 

(3) The resulting sl//l in postvocalic position is retained in central 
Sweden and eastern Norway, varying from one to the other regionally 
and individually. 

(4) North of a line running diagonally across Scandinavia from about 
62° North on the Norwegian West coast to 60° North on the Swedish 
East coast si has most commonly become// or especially in postvocalic 
position. 

(5) West of the Norwegian mountains the si has become //, possibly by 
wav of //, a change paralleled by the dissimilation of // to dl 

Einar Hatjgen 

University of Wisconsin 

85 Hamsun, Ibsen, see quotations m Norsk Riksmals^Ordbok 

88 The latest orthography (1938) writes firjisle, nesle, but htla, htla, and permits both 
spellmgs for etla and fetla 



THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 


The announcements in the end pages of the June issue remain m force 
except as noted below. 

1. Cancellation will occur only on definite advice from the Government 
that such meetings are undesirable. A committee of the four major 
national Councils has conferred with the Government m Washington 
and we been informed that such meetings should proceed according 
to plan. . . . 

In event of late cancellation prompt notice will be sent to all members 

2. The meeting will presumably be attended chiefly by Eastern members 
(primarily from in and reasonably near Greater New York), Western 
members who are able and interested to attend should avoid arrang- 
ing large groups on particular trains. The meeting of 1943 is to be 
in Chicago. 

3. The Circular will be omitted, but a headquarters hotel registration 
card sent out (about November 1). The headquarters hotel will, if it 
cannot accommodate members, secure nearby rooms. 

4. The Program will be reduced by omitting (1) names of committeemen 
of Sections and Groups (except their Nominating Committees), 
(2) the Index, (3) MLA books except those of 1941-43. 

5. The conflict of the Celtic and Arthurian Groups will be removed. 

As our present membership exceeds the 1941 Supplement total, and 
numbers nearly 2000 in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, 
a normal attendance is as yet presumable. In 1917 at Yale attendance 
remained normal. 

Percy W. Long 

Chairman of the Program Committee 
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XLVIII 

A DRUIDIC PROPHECY, THE FIRST IRISH SATIRE, 
AND A POEM TO RAISE BLISTERS 

C ERTAIN writings of antiquity, certain documents of early Celtic 
ecclesiastical history, and certain of the oldest Irish sagas reveal 
that the composition of poetry was practiced by the Irish pagans. The 
stylistic character of the pagan poetry has been rather generally ignored. 
Not that there is an abundance of specimens incontestably pagan in 
provenance; nevertheless, a number of poems have survived from Irish 
paganism, and though few are sufficient to establish the character of at 
least one style of pagan Irish verse. 

One of the most unusual pieces of Irish heathen poetry is a prophecy, 
^purportedly druidic, of the coming of St Patrick.^ It is to be found, m 
seemingly incomplete form, in a manuscript of the Liber Hymnorum,^ 
in the Egerton copy of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (p. 34), and m the 
Leabhar Breac Homily on St. Patrick. An early Latin translation of this 
prophecy has survived in the Book of Armagh. The differences between 
this Latin version and the Irish versions are such as to indicate that 
neither the Irish original of the Latin translation nor the available Irish 
versions are true originals, since both the Irish and the Latin versions 
contain lines and phrases not common to the other, and exhibit differ- 
ences in the sequence of some of their common lines Here is the Irish 
version from the Liber Hymnorum, and the Latin version from the 
Book of Armagh, with translations that bring out their common elements 
and their differences. 

1 See K. Mulchrone, Beiku Phdtrme (Dublin & London, 1939), p. 22, for a possibly 
complete version. 

® The manuscript associated with the Library of the Franciscans, Dublin. 
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A Druidic Prophecy 


ticfa tal-cend 
dar muir merr-cend 
a brat toli-cend 
a chrand crom-ccnd 
a mias a n-iarthair a thige huilc 
fngserat [fris gerat] a raumter huile 
Amen Amen® 

Adze-bead will come 
over mad-head sea, 
his cloak hole-head, 
his staff crook-head, 
his table m the west of his house; 
all his household will answer, Amen, 
Amend 


Adveniet asciciput 

cum suo iigno curuicipite 

et sua domu capite perforato. 

Incan tabit nefas a sua meiisa 
ex antenore parte domus suae: 
respondebit ei sua familia tota, fiat, 
fiatd 

Adze-head wiU come, 
his staff crook-head, 
and his house hole-head. 

He will chant nonsense at his table 
from the rear of his house: 
all his family will answer him, amen, 
amen. 


The stylistic parallelism of the Irish version should be remarked. This 
parallelism is exhibited not only in the similarity of the grammatical 
structure from line to line, but especially in the tendency toward a 
continuous end-rime and toward parallel assonantal interlacement be- 
tween consecutive lines. Thus, the first four lines close with -cend^ and 
the last two are knit by a rime on hmle. The third and fourth lines are 
richly interwoven, every vowel sound in the third corresponding per- 
fectly with every similarly-placed vowel sound in the fourth, and the 
end words — toU-cend and crom-cend — riming perfectly according to Irish 
rules for rime. Likewise, in the fifth and sixth lines, a thige hmle is fairly 
similar in sound to a mmnter hmle. All six lines contain an alliteration, 
an assonance, or both. Thus, there is alliteration on t in line one, on m 
in line two, and on c and ch in line four; and there is assonance on a in 
every line except the second, and assonance on ia between mias and 
n-iarthatr in line five, and on ui between mmnter and huile in line six. 
Nor is the presence of an a sound scarcely unintended in the first word 
of all six lines; and of an e sound, in the last syllable of all six. Though 
all the devices of this prophecy are employed in other pagan Irish poems, 
such as the incantation and the hymn attributed to Amorgen,® and the 

® The Irish Lther Bymnorum, edited by J. H. Bernard and R. Atkinson (London: Harri- 
son and Sons, 1898), i, 100, the gloss to line 21, frtgserat, in line 6, above, and in the edited 
source, should be /w'gemif n, 181. 

® Quoted in ibid., n, 181. Obviously, the Latin version lacks line 2 of the Irish version, 
and supplies ^ffncantabit nefas.” If the equivalent of this expression should be supplied 
in the Irish version, the prophecy would possibly be restored to substantially its original 
form But see K Mulchrone, Bethu Phdtraiej p 22. 

® See Owen Connellan, editor, Ossiamc Soaety Transactions^ v (1860), 232, 234r-236, for an 
edition and translation of these two poems. The poems attributed to Amorgen occur in 
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prayer to pagan divinities for long life attributed to an Irish bishop/ 
nevertheless the prophecy combines these devices characteristically, being 
distinguished chiefly for the continuous assonance on a at the opening 
of the lines, and on e at their close. 

This prophecy is almost certainly older in substance, though not 
necessarily in language, than that date in the seventh century on which 
the Latin version was written There is no a prion objection m the sub- 
stance to a date before Patrick's coming, since the poem is not directed 
especially at him, and since the Irish certainly knew of Christianity 
before Patrick's time, if only because of their trade with Gaul and 
Britain.® The position of the altar “m the west of the house" is significant 
of the prophecy’s antiquity. It seems plausible, certainly, to regard the 
prophecy as a bit of pagan propaganda, whatever its age, “Incantabit 
nefas" would hardly be the words, or their equivalent, of a Christian. 

For prosodic purposes, to establish pagan authorship of the prophecy 
IS not really crucial: it suffices to point out that the poem w^as already 
old enough to be corrupt in the seventh century and that it was ascribed 
in that century to the druids, who were by no means extinct at the time. 
Under these circumstances, it is hardly conceivable that the poetic style 
of the prophecy was not characteristically pagan. It would have to be at 
least superficially so to pass muster as the work of a druid, and it cer- 
tainly was not drawn from Latin models Indeed, the prosody of the 
poem is quite as indigenous as that of other early Irish poems of pagan 
character. 

In turning to the 'ffirst satire made in Ireland,"^ we examine a poem 
that is not Christian in either substance or technique, though preserved 
in a gloss in the Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chille: 


Cen cholt for crib cemini, 

cen gert ferbba fora n-asa aithrmni, 


various sources — Booh of Ballymotej Book of Letnster , Book of Lecorif Bodleian MS Land 610 
A most useful edition of the two poems mentioned is to be found m R Thurneysen, Mtf- 
tehnsche Verslehren, m Imche Texts, in, 35-36, 61-62 Thurneysen furnishes, side by side, 
the versions from Book of Ballymote, Book of Leinster, and Latd 610. The attributions to 
Amorgen occur in the sources 

7 For an edition and translation of this prayer, see Kuno Meyer, Miscellanea Emmua, 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Liierature, n, no 4 (1916), 19-21. The attri 

bution occurs in the source. ^ ^ .. 

8 For this trade as well as for cultural relationships, see Heinrich Zimmer, Uber dtrekie 
Eandelsverhtndungen Westgalliens mit Irland im AUertum und fruhen Mittelalter, w/Q 

parts, in Site d k preuss. Akad d Wissensch (1909 and 1910), and C H. Slover, Early 
Literary Channels between Britain and Ireland,” U nk of Texas Bulletins, nos. 2648 (1926) 

and 2743 (1927) , „ ^ 

» The Bodleian Amra CMuirtib Chile, edited by Whitley Stokes, Seme Celttque, xx, 159. 
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cen adba fir lar ndruba disoirchi, 
cen dll daimi nssi, 
ro sain Bnsse 

Without food speedily on a platter. 

without a cow's milk whereon a calf thrives, 

without a man's habitation after the staying of darkness, 

without payment of a band of story-tellers, 

be that (the fate) of Bress 

As in the druidic prophecy, a grammatical parallelism is reflected in a 
parallelism of alliteration, assonance, and rime The lines of the satire 
being longer, the poet has more scope for a variety of device. Hence, m 
addition to almost continuous entrance rime and dissyllabic end-rime, 
the verse displays a link of alliteration’^ between the last word of each 
line and the first word, following the entrance rime, of the next; for 
example, rernini gert, aithrinni adba, disoirchi d^il, except that, since 
there is no entrance rime joining the last two lines, the link in the last 
line is supplied by the first word of the line. Further, each line except 
the last, which contains a proper name, has at least one pair of alliterat- 
ing words. As with the druidic prophecy, all the devices of the first satire 
are duplicated in other early Irish poems 

The poem written to raise blisters also exhibits the characteristic pagan 
Irish prosodic devices of an alliterative link between the end and begin- 
ning of consecutive lines, and of continuous rime at the beginning and 
end of grammatical units and verse units The poem is preserved, in 
somewhat different versions, in manuscripts of Cormach Glossary, Its 
original setting was an old Irish saga. 

Maile baire gaire Caieur 
Combeodutar celtra cath Caier 
Caier dibd Caier dira Caier ford 
fomara fochara Caier.’® 

Evil, death, and short life to Caier, 

May spears of battle slay Caier, 

Ibid , 158 This satire has been edited more recently and more fully by Vemam Hull; 
see his *^Cairpre mac Edaine's Satire on Bres mac Eladam," ZetUchrifi fUr ceUische Fhtlo- 
logk, xvm, 63-69. ^ Stokes, Amra Ckoluimh Ckille^ 159. 

^ For a discussion of this device, see Kuno Meyer, ^^Ueber die AUesie irische Dichtung^ 
in two parts, in Ahkandlmgen dcr Komghch Preussichen Akad d Wtssensch, 1913, pML- 
kist Klasse (Berlin, 1914). 

^ Three Irish Glossaries, edited by Whitley Stokes (London* Williams and Norgate, 
1862), p 24. For another reading {Yellow Book of Lecan), see Sanas Cormaic, edited by 
Kuno Meyer, Anecdotafrom Insh Manuscripts IV (Haile and Dublm, 1912), §698. 
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The rejected of the land and earth is Caier; 

Beneath the mounds and the rocks be Caier 

Notice the use of the name Caier to provide the end-rime in lines one, 
two, and four, and the entrance rime among the three phrases of ime 
three, and the link between the end of line two and the beginning of line 
three Other graces are: (1) alliteration on c joining the end of line one 
and the beginning of line two, (2) the same sort of link on /between lines 
three and four; (3) the rich rime in line one — maile haire gaire Caiem] 

(4) the rich rimes in lines three and four — dihd dtra, fomara fochara; 

(5) the alliteration in each line. There is not a single word in the four 
lines that is not linked in one or more ways to corresponding or adjoining 
words in the same or adjoining lines. 

In the saga from which the poem is drawn, the poem actually did raise 
three blisters on Caier, and thereby caused him to lose his kingly rule, 
since no one in early Ireland could be a king or a high poet who was not 
physically perfect. In short, the poem was designed as a magic formula. 

The effect of the poet’s satire is feared in Ireland to this day.^® In pre- 
Christian times and later, certain types of satire were delivered against 
the victim in an elaborate ceremony, involving an assemblage of the 
nine grades of poets and a facing toward the four winds. Nor was the 
execution of a satire the only occasion on which the poets participated in 
magical proceedings. The ancient Irish practiced Teinm LaegUdha^ 
Illumination of Rimes, in order to identify dead people and animals. 
This procedure was sometimes accompanied, before the Christianization 
of the country, by a sacrifice to, or an invocation of, idols. When prac- 
ticed without idolatry, it was termed Dichetal do Chennaihh; and, in this 
form, it survived the triumph of Christianity. Specimens of the poetry 
used in these illuminations have been preserved. One of these poems was 
composed, so its setting reveals, in order to accomplish the identification 
of the skull of a dog. Here is one used to identify a man: 

Niconruba arduene 
niconruba for Luigne 
contobomg nais conepert 
niconruba tore m contorgi 
ni conarberta lige L6mna^® 

» Translation of a similar version by Eugene O’Curry in bis On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Insh (London, 1873), n, 218 The translation is, to be sure, pardy ^esswork. 

“ For the background of this fear, see F N. Robinson, "Sadrists and EMhantere m 
Early Insh Literature,” m Sttdies in the Eistory of Religwns presented to Earner Troy 

(New York, 1912), pp. 95-130 . 

« Three Irish Glossaries, p. 34 Variant readings in Kuno Meyer, Sanas Cormaic, §1018. 
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He has not been killed by people 

He has not been killed by the people of Lighne 

He has not been killed by a wild boar 

He has not been killed by a fall 

He has not died on his bed — Lonana^*^ 

Evidently, this poem is related prosodically to the three poems already 
examined by virtue of its grammatical parallelism and its consequent 
approach to entrance rime and end-assonance Otherwise, the linear 
refinements so pronounced m the others are scarcely present. 

From this brief survey, it is possible to suggest the ultimate source of 
much in the contour and technique of one style, perhaps the oldest, of 
the verse of the Irish pagans. The basic characteristic uniting all four 
of the magical or semi-magical poems presented above is simply repeti- 
tion — of a name, a sound, a grammatical formula. Moreover, this repeti- 
tion IS practiced for magical purposes. It is little more, at root, than the 
ceaseless repetition of the victim’s name, as in much death-dealing 
magic. On the other hand, the matured satiric, prophetic, devotional style 
must have been fed from other channels also, and on repetition. The 
praise of the godhead, in primitive poetry from ancient Egypt to Hawaii, 
relies for much of its effect on formulas of a repetitious character — formu- 
las that create, through their culminative influence, a sort of hypnotic 
spell, a sort of trance The genius of what fragments survive of Irish 
pagan poetry consists in its systematization of devices that have re- 
mained sporadic even among peoples of a relatively high degree of liter- 
ary culture. We see in the Irish pagan poems of worship, malediction, 
prophecy, and divination the unique union of an uncontaminated primi- 
tive psychology with a degree of artistic or ornamental elaboration un- 
known to non-Celtic literature Much the same phenomenon appears in 
the fields of early Irish illumination and design, although, in illumination, 
the surviving specimens are Christian in substance. 

It would be idle to suppose that we could fully appreciate the power 
of the early Irish verse, for we should need to become more consistently 
primitive, and more keen of ear — more sensitive to the magical echoing 
of a web of harmonious sounds, a web patterned ultimately on the psy- 
chology of the primitive mind. But at least we can see the historical 
significance of this verse; its character obviates the necessity some 
theorists have felt for discovering the sources of the parallelism and the 
other devices of early Irish verse in Classical rhetoric, brought to Ireland 
either as a consequence of a flight of Gaulish scholars in the fifth century 


Translated in Eugene O’Curry, On the Manner and Customs of the Ancient Irish^ n, 
210. This translation must be taken as merely tentative. 
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(Kuno Meyer’®), or as a consequence of the introduction of Latin Christi- 
anity and its learning (Polheim,’® Wilhelm Meyer^®) We assert, for we 
have shown here, that the Irish pagan poetry preserved in Irish Christian 
documents displays all the devices attributed by certain theorists to the 
influence of ^^rimed prose,” and a number of other devices also We 
further assert — for we trust that our case above is sound — that the de- 
vices of one style of the oldest Irish verse are of indigenous origin, and 
have their source, not in Classical rhetoric, but m primitive magic 

James Tea vis 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Kuno Meyer, Learmng %n Ireland in the Fifth Century and the Transmission of Letters 
(Dublin, 1913) 

IS Polheim, Die lateinische Reimprosa (1925), especially on Columbanus 

2® Wilhelm Meyer, “Die V&rskunst der Iren in ryihmischen lateimschen Gedichten,^ 
Nachnchten von der Komghchen Gesellschaft der Wtssenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil -MsL 
Klasse (Berlin, 1916), 605-644. 
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ARCHBISHOP WULFSTAN’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 

M SS CCCC 190 and 265, Bodley 718 (2632), Junius 121 (5232), Nero 
A 1, and Bibl Pans MS Fends Latin 3182, all fiom the end of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, contain a great many com- 
mon entries relat ng to the affairs of a bishop and have been studied 
with some care by several scholars ^ Miss Mary Bateson nearly fifty 
years ago made it clear that the theological and legal matenal m these 
MSS really constituted a sort of bishop’s commonplace book, and she 
identified a number of the random excerpts found here m such bewilder- 
ing confusion. It is my purpose to present some evidence that Aichbishop 
Wulfstan early m his episcopacy at Worcester made extensive use of the 
material collected here and perhaps directed its assembling as a part of 
his attempt to regulate the practices of both bishops and lesser clergy 
under his supervision. To the list given above must be added two other 
MSS which contain the same excerpts m somewhat the same order— 
Copenhagen Royal Library G1 Kgl 1595, ^ and Bodleian Barlow 37. 
It is extremely difi&cult, if not now impossible, to fix the relationship 
among these MSS, but it is generally agreed that they represent a collec- 
tion made at Worcester early in the eleventh century, and in the follow- 
ing discussion I shall deal with what must have been the original collec- 
tion rather than with the contents of any particular MS 

Though these MSS have been studied in several connections, many of 
the fragmentary paragraphs and sentences interspersed among the 
larger works remain to be identified. Miss Bateson sifted out a number 
of these extracts in CCCC 265 and suggested connections with the other 
MSS. But until the purpose to which the collection was put is better 
known, no accurate description of the contents can be given. The princi- 
pal works here copied are the penitentials of Pseudo-Theodore and 
Egbert of York, liturgical directions from many sources, extracts from 
canon law relating to the affairs of a bishop, two letters of Alenin, the 
Capitulare Episcoporum falsely attributed to Egbert and now known to 

^ Mary Bateson, “A Worcester Cathedral Book of Ecclesiastical Collections Made 
about 1000 A.D English Histoncal Review, x (1895), 712-731, Roundell, Earl of Selbome, 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes (1892), Leibermann, Die Geseke 
der Angelsachen, i, xx ff ; M. R James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; F Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts m the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1922, 1937), B Fehr, Die Ilirienhriefe 
Mlfrks, Bibhothek der angelsachsischin Frosa, rx (1914), x-xxii, J. Raith, Pseudo-Eghertk 
Penitential, BibL der ags Prosa, xiii (1933), x-xiii. 

® I am indebted to Miss Dorothy Whitelock for callmg this MS to my attention. 
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be a Carolingian capitulary, perhaps of the Council of Aachen^ (302), 
iElfric^s pastoral letters for Wulfsige and for Wulfstan, Wulfstan^s 
Latin homily on baptism (Napier iv), chapters from Amalanus of Metz’s 
De Regula Canomcorum^ and the Capitula of Theodulf translated as 
Ecclesiastical Institutes in CCCC 201. In addition to these recognizable 
works are very many short chapters and sentences interspersed appar- 
ently without plan, but most of them relating to episcopal duties In 
most cases where they do not so apply, they can be shown, in at least 
one MS, to have been used by Wulfstan 

It may be well in the beginning to list the external evidences of WuH- 
stan’s connections with some of these MSS. CCCC 265 opens with a 
monastic profession which specifically names Wulfstan,^ and the evidence 
of date, both from palaeography and content, makes it certain that 
Archbishop Wulfstan the homilist is the Wulfstan referred to The same 
MS contains penitential letters of Wulfstan issued under the name of 
Lupus while he was still Bishop of London,^ some letters addressed to 
him as Archbishop by Pope John XVIII, and a letter from him to an 
unnamed pope.® These letters with one exception appear also in the 
Copenhagen MS and m Barlow 37. It has long been known that CCCC 
265 originated at Worcester, and the profession to monkhood dates the 
first collecting of this material in Wulfstan’s episcopacy.’' 

WULFSTAN’S USE OF THE LARGER WORKS IN THESE MSS 

The larger works in these MSS are nearly all from the documents of 
the Carolingian period, to which the Benedictine reformers went for the 
regulatory literature they needed ® They consist of canons, laws, peniten- 
tials, and expositions of the mass, and are nearly all m Latin, except that 
the second part of CCCC 190® contains translations into Old English of 
many of these pieces It is just such a collection as a reforming bishop 

3 See Lord Selborne, op at , pp 37-45, 227-245 

^ Ego f rater N protmtto deo ommbusque sanchs etus cashtatem / corporis me$ secundum 
(patrum?) decreta et secundum / ordtnem mihi (blank above the line, ^mponendum) seruare, 
domno / presule uulstano presenie Quoted from James II, 16 

5 For the identification of Archbishop Wulfstan with the Wulfstan who was Bishop of 
London from 996 to 1003, see Dorothy Whitelock, “A Note on Wulfstan the Homilist,” 
EH R,va (1937), 460-465 

® These are prmted by Miss Bateson m the article referred to above, pp. 728-730. 

^ Liebermann says (p xx), “einst dem Domkloster Worcester gehorig, um 1025.” Since 
Wulfstan resigned Worcester to Leofsige m 1016 and presumably took up residence at 
York, the collection must have been made before that date 

8 See the list pubhshed by Miss Bateson m ‘‘Rules for Monks and Secular Canons after 
the Revival under Kmg Eadgar,*’ EH R,tk. (1894), 690-708 

S James divides the book mto three volumes, after pp 294 and 364 His Vol n contains 
the translations, and Vol m is made up enbrely of penitentials and is m Enghsh. 
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of the early eleventh century would need, and Wulfstan^s use of the 
works collected here increases the probability that he ordered it made as 
a guide to his own duties as archbishop. His interest in law and zeal for 
reform are attested by his authorship of the later edicts of /E^elred's 
reign j v, vi, vn, viii, ix, x Atr. — the codes issued from Enham in 1008 
and those dependent upon them (see Liebermann, in, 168-169) — and by 
the eagerness with which he followed up the suggestions made to him by 
iElfnc in the pastoral letters, as well as by nature of his homilies. 

1. Theodulf’s Capitula, one of the most popular collections of 
canons in England in the tenth and eleventh centuries, Wulfstan used 
in his Canons of Edgar and in vn iESelred Theodulf, Bishop of Or- 
leans under Charlemagne, was not only one of the most learned and 
humane of Frankish churchmen, but was also an assiduous collector 
and codifier, and after he became bishop equipped himself with all the 
canonical literature necessary for the reform of the church and the dis- 
cipline of the clergy. In a poem entitled “De Libris Quos Legere Solebam 
et Qualiter Fabulae Poetarum a Philosophis Mystice Pertractentur’^ 
he lists the works he has studied and records days and nights spent with 
the fathers — Gregory, Augustine, Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, Isidore, 
and Cyprian the Martyr,^^ He must have seemed a model to the reform- 
ing bishops of a less fortunate age, and it is not surprising that his Capt- 
tula should have had so wide a use nor that Wulfstan should have 
borrowed from his De Ordme Baptismi for his own homily on baptism.^^ 
The Capitula took the form of a pastoral letter to the clergy and for that 
reason also was particularly apt. 

2. The penitential falsely attributed to Theodore, which is in the 
Corpus MSS and in Nero A 1, Wulfstan used in the Canons of Edgar}^ 
It also is a Frankish compilation of the ninth century which came into 
use in the late Old English period.^® 

See Jost, 'Tinige Wulfstantexte undihre Quellen," Anglta, LVi (1932), 293 The Capi- 
tula is found in CCCC 201 and 265, an OE translation, which Thorpe published under the 
title Ecclesiastical Institutes (Ancient Laws^ p 469), is m CCCC 201; a part of the OE ver- 
sion is in Bodley 265, and two homihes in Assmann^s Angelsachsiscke Jlomihen und Heili- 
genleben (Bill der ags, Prosa, ni), pp 138 and 144, are dependent on the Capitula, 

^ Jost, op cit , pp 292-294, gives a list of corresponding passages. 

^ Raby gives a brief sketch of him in Chnstian-Latm Poetry (Oxford, 1927), pp. 171- 
177. His works, poetry and prose, aie in Migne, P L,, cv, and his poetry in M G,E,^ Poet, 
Car,, I, 437 fi. ^ M.G,E , Poet, Car,, i, 543. 

Jost, op, cit , proves Wulfstan’s indebtedness, first in the Latin excerpts of iv, and then 
in the English elaboration of them m v. iv had a wide circulation in these MSS, it is in 
CCCC 190 and 265, m Barlow 37, and in Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595. 

^ Jost, pp. 288-301. 

See T P. Oakley, English Penintential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law m theif Joint 
Influence, Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, VoL cvii (New York, 
1923), pp. 31-32 and ch. rv. 
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3. The short piece in English entitled De Regulo CofiontcoruM found 
in Junius 121 is a translation of a chapter from Amalarius of Metz^s 
Regula Canonicorum (Migne, P.Z., cv, 932), the original Latin of which 
in CCCC 265 and Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595 in two places, ff. 
18-23 and ff. 80-82. Jost, in the article cited above, has shown that 
Wulfstan himself made the translation that and he used it in both the 
Institutes of Polity and in Homily v. 

4 iElfric’s pastoral letters for Wulfstan are all found in these MSS, 
in CCCC 265 the two Latin letters, numbered by Fehr 2 and 3; in 
190 the same two Latin letters, the letter for Wulfsige, and the Old 
English form of 2 and 3, that is, all of iEifric’s pastoral letters, m Junms 
121 the letter for Wulfsige and the second OE letter for Wulfstan; and 
in the Copenhagen MS the two Latin letters for Wulfstan 
5. Wulfstan’s Latin homily on baptism, Napier iv, made up of ex- 
cerpts from Theodulf, Jesse of Amiens, and Amalarius, is in the two 
Corpus MSS, in Barlow 37, and in the Copenhagen MS 
6 The much-discussed Jura quae sacerdotes debent habere^ falsely 
ascribed to Egbert, Archbishop of York in the eighth century, under the 
title Excer phones Egberti, forms an important part of six of these MSS — 
CCCC 265 and 190, Bod. 178, Nero A 1, Pans Bibl. Nat Lat 3182, and 
Barlow 37. Wulfstan may have used this work in the Canons of Edgar?^ 
The appearance of this piece in CCCC 265, Bod. 718, and Nero A 1 
engaged the attention of Lord Selborne, and he discussed the MSS with 
care in connection with the history of tithes; for the tripartite division 
of tithes entered English practice through this work, and Selborne was 
concerned to prove that it could not have been the work of Egbert but 
identified it as a part of the Frankish Capitulate Episcoporum, laws for 
the clergy drawn up at a synod held under Charlemagne in the early 
years of the empire.^® Miss Bateson, in the article cited, described the 
relation of the version in 190 with those in 265 and in Nero A 1 The 
authorship of the Canons of Edgar, which arises in this connection, has 
only recently been settled. Lord Selborne, believing the work really 
dated from Edgar^s reign, attributed it to Oswald, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Bishop Oswald, and Stubbs thought Dunstan the author, but 
these were mere guesses, and Jost^^ has produced strong evidence that 
the author was Wulfstan. 


See Fehr, Die Hirknbnefe Mfrics, pp. x-xxn, apparently he did not know of the 
existence of the Copenhagen MS. 

Selborne, p 217 The question turns upon the authenticity of the version of the Canons 
of Edgar m Junius 121. 

See Pertz, MGH : Legum, i, 87; and Boretius, MD H.: Cap, Reg, Franc , p. 105. 
Memorials of St, Dunstan, Rolls, Series (London, 1874), p. cvii. 

^ ‘^Emige Wulfstantexte,” pp. 288-301. 
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7, Another possible connection between the major works in these 
MSS and Wulfstan’s writings is with the selection found in 190, pp, 
205-212, and in 265, p. 194, entitled Officiis Diurnalium sme Noc- 
turnalmm” from the second book, ^^De Officiis et Orationibus Caiioni- 
carum Horarum” of Rabanus Maurus^ De InsMukone Clcricomm This 
is the work tianslated into Old English as the Benedictine Office m CCCC 
201, pp. 1 - 8.22 Feller thinks Wulfstan the author of the shortened Old 
English form, and the stylistic similarities are considerable If so, he 
found the Latin test m the material at Worcester and had it incorporated 
into the original of these MSS. 

WULFSTAN’S USE OF SCATTERED EXCERPTS 

The use of these larger works in his writings, however, does not prove 
that Wulfstan ordered this collection made, nor that he worked from 
something resembling these very MSS. More telling is the evidence from 
some of the random sentences and smaller excerpts scattered through the 
collections which found their way into Wulfstan work 

In CCCC 265, p. 7, in CCCC 190, p 173, and m Barlow 37, p 34, is a 
letter from Alcuin to Archbishop iESelhard which contains this sentence: 

Legitur vero in libro Gildi Brettonum sapientissimi, quod idem ipsi Brettones 
propter rapmas et avaritiam pnncipum, propter iniquitatem ct iniustitiam 
iudicum, propter desidiam et pigritiam praedicatioms episcoporum, propter 
luxoriam et malos mores populi patriam perdiderunt Caveamus, haec eadem 
nostns temporibus vitia inolescere, quatenus benedictio divina nobis patnam 
conservet m prospentate bona, quam nobis in sua misencordia perdonare dig- 
nata est. 

On p. 140 of CCC 190 the first sentence quoted above stands alone under 
the rubric ^^De Interitu Brittonum In Wulfstan's ^kSermo ad Anglos,’’ 
Napier xxxm, p. 166, note, he says: 

An heodwita wees on Brytta tidum, Gildas hatte, se awrat be heora misdsedum, 
hu hi mid heora synnan swa oferiice swy^e god gegraimedon, ]?set he let set nystan 
Engla here heora eard gewinnan and Brytta duget5e fordon mid ealle. 

Alcuin is saying to ^Selhard that the sufferings of the English during the 
viking raids of his day (790-803) were due, like those of the Britons that 
Gildas described, to the sins of the people, and that is exactly Wulfstan’s 
point in the ^'Sermo ad Anglos” about the ravages of the Danes in the 
eleventh century. The apt reference to Gildas was almost certainly sug- 

^ It was edited by Emil Feiler, “Das Benediktiner-Offizium ein altenglisches Brevier aus 
dem 11. Jahrhundert,’^ Anglistischer Forschungen, iv, (1901). See also Zupitza in Herrig^s 
Archv^ Lxxxiv, 1, Miss Bateson in EH Rjix (1894), 707, and Fehr, “Das Benediktiner- 
Offizmm imd die Beziehungen zwischen ZElfric und Wulfstan,” Eng» Stud , XLVi (1913), 
337-346. 
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gested to him by this passage in Alenin’s letter, and the separate sentence 
here copied out without any apparent reason becomes understandable 
if we regard these excerpts as collected by Wulfstan for his own uses 
Furthermore, in the next sentence he translates Alcuin’s own list of 
evils, transposing and rearranging, as is his custom m making translations, 
for the sake of the rhythm of the sentence: 

propter Uixonam et malos mores popidt 
and ]?agt wses geworden, he sasde, ]?urh gelareda regolbryce and Ijurh Iswedra 
propter rapinas et avarUtam principum propter 

lahbryce, ]?urh ricra reaflac and ?5urh gitsunge wohgestreona, })urh leode 
iniquitatem et iniusHham tudteum propter desidtam et pignHam 

unlaga and ^urh wohdomas, ^urh bisceopa asoicennesse and unsnotornesse 
praedteahonis eptscoporum 
and ^urh ly^re yrhSe godes bydela 

Just before these sentences and immediately following the so-called 
Excerptiones Egberh is a short piece headed “De captivitate mdeorum” 
which is on the same subject as the sentences from Alcum’s letters, 
namely, a disobedient people being punished by cod by wars and defeat 
at the hands of foreign invaders. This was one of the ways of Providence 
of which Wulfstan never tired of finding examples, and he has not neg- 
lected this one. Homily ii, which is a brief survey of Hebrew history 
through the life of Christ, is based on ^T^lfric^s ‘^De Initio Creature’^ 
(Thorpe, C.H., i, 8-28), which Wulfstan follows fairly closely in outhne, 
though he condenses some material and omits some On p. is a state- 
ment that, on account of their sins, in the days of King Zedechiah God 
permitted the Jews to be taken captive by heathen people and their 
leaders to be slain. There is no mention of Zedechiach in iElfric^s homily, 
but this short passage in 190 says: 

Vere pnusquam pagani deuastauerw??^ totum regnuw iudeoruw / domino pgrmit- 
tente 'pro peccatis pop^^h. ad ultimuw? ntnonmt m / hierz^sahm ubi erat rex 
sedechias & omwes pnneipes et / capta ciuitate occidtmnt duos fihos 
sedechie regis & / om;^es pnneipes regni occider^^w^ gladio coraw rege & ipsuw / 
regew txctczMtiunt & secuw duxer^^?^^ captiuum in babyloniaw. 

Wulfstan had apparently collected passages on this subject, as one takes 
notes on passages pertinent to the subject on which one is writing, and 
when he found a place for this sentence in his homily he worked it in.^^ 

Another passage containing apparently random excepts has been used 

^ ^Ifric has another survey of the Old and New Testaments m the letter to Sigwerd 
called by the MS “Libellus de ueteri testamento et nouo” (ed S J Crai?^"ford, BETS 
160 [1922]), and it contams a reference to Zedechiah But there is no other connection be- 
tween this work and Wulfstan ^s honuly, and the verbal correspondence between Wulfstan 
and CCCC 190 is much closer 
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by Wulfstan On p 2 of CCCC 190, under the rubric ^‘Incipit de liiitio 
Creature/^ following passages taken from Genesis are the ten command- 
ments. The statement of them is identical with WuKstan ix, 60^^ 61^, and 
this IS significant, because both forms shorten Exodus xx 2, omit 4 and 
10, and give the version in Deut. v 21, for 9 and 10,*'* Jost found the same 
form of the Decalogue m MS Boulogne-sur-Mer No 63,"^ to which Fehr 
had called attention in his edition of Ji^lfric’s pastoral letters, and Jost 
remarks upon the significance of finding this source for Wulfstan’s 
homily in a MS containing material Jillfric used as a source and contain- 
ing also iElfric^s private letter to Wulfstan The Boulogne-siii-Mei MS 
has two other items in common with this group, the passage from Isi- 
dore’s De Ecclestasticts Officiis and the excerpt called De Sepkm Gradibns 
Aecclesiastias, both of which iElfnc used in the pastoral letters What 
the relation of this MS is to what must have been originally compiled at 
Worcester it is impossible to say without further investigation Its con- 
nection with Wulfstan’s work appears to be limited to this passage and 
one other sentence, and CCCC 190 has many more parallels 

CCCC 190 begins, according to a rubric at the bottom of p 2, with the 
Penitential of Theodore.^^ Actually the Penitential of Pseudo-Theodore 
here indicated begins on p. 12 and is interrupted at p. 94 with the in- 
sertion of completely irrelevant material A rubric reading *Tn Nomine 
Domini” introduces a short sermon on the necessity of Christian unity 
and the transitory nature of worldly power. The first sentences in it 
read: 

Primo om^^ium admonem^^^ omnes homines ut super / om?jia imu?« dewm 
ommpotente?^ toto corde. tota anima / & tota mente diligant & ut fidcliter 
credant unum / dewm in trmitate & trmitatem in unitate e^SQ colendaw / 
Deinde ovtsimus ut prc?ximos suos tamquaw se ipsos dili / ganl. ac deinde ut 
certa precepta domini diiigenter / custodiant, Pctimw^ qmque, ut predicatori&x/? 
sancie dei eccle^fe / humiliter obediant. ita ut sit pax & concordia & una / 
nimitas enm omni populo erwfiano 

Wulfstan’s Homily ix, De cristianitate, reads: 

There are the following small scribal variants MS loquans for loqueris, pfoximum iuum 
falsum for proxtmum falsum, and precepit moyst for motsi precepit, 

^ '^Emige Wulfstantexte,” pp. 278-279 

^ See Fehr, pp 190-192, and pp 222-227 For contents of the MS, pp x~xiv 

The rubric reads 'Temtenciaig Theodori Archiepi5£;<?j^2 Mr Neil Ker pointed out to 
me that ^‘Theodori” has been written over “Egberti.’’ The rubric has no relation to what 
immediately follows. 

This homily appears to be made up of passages chosen from different sources, for while 
it has a certain unity of subject, it has none of style There is a long uU sunt passage in it, 
rather poetic in fee^g, sentences of which are taken from Defensor’s Liber ScinUUarum, 
Bk, ixxix (Migne^88). 
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Credite ergo, karissimi, patrem et filium et spintum sanctum, unum deum m 
trinilate et trmitatem m unitate, et diligite eum semper et colite ex loto corde 
sed et proximos uestros diligite, sicut et uos metipsos, et prout uultis, ut faciant 
uobis homines, ita et uos facite illis 

These sentences in ix are among the few for which Jost found no source 
m his study of the homily, and it seems to me clear that Wuifstan was 
adapting them from this excerpt in MS 190 This is made more likely by 
his further borrowing from the same short sermon Two sentences down 
occurs this passage: 

Aem pater nostox est Si eccle^za mater noska. quos debem-i^^ / sempe? honorare 
& super omwia diligere, A cnsto emm / cnstieim sunt nominati 

Wuifstan IX, 61”““^^ reads: 

nam spiritahter deus pater noster est et aecclesia mater nostra, quos debemus 
semper honorare, 

and the first sentence of ix is, Cristo enim cristiani sunt nominati/’ 
The first of these sentences Jost found in the Boulogne-sur-Mer MS, but 
for the second he has no exact source ^9 

This short homily ends at the top of p. 96 of the MS, after which there 
is a blank space for a rubric, then an excerpt filling almost two pages 
which deals with the sin of despoiling the church and cites examples of 
powerful people who have come to evil by so doing. The first part of it 
is taken from the third part of De Pressuns EcclestasHas Ltbellus of 
Atto of Vercelli (Migne cxxxiv, 87fi.), though the sentences are re- 
arranged and the whole organization changed. Sometimes the sentences 
are rewritten entirely, and the latter part of the excerpt has no model in 
Atto’s chapter. The first sentences agree word for word^^^ with Wuifstan 
IX, “ecclesia enim . . . lacerant ecclesiam.” 

Further down in the MS is this sentence: 
omwis eniw ciui ecck^zam dei expohat. & qius pfedia uel do/naria inuadit 
sacnlegii reus existit. 

Wuifstan IX, reads: 

Omnis itaque, qui aecclesiam dei expohat uel in aliqua re nocuent, sacnlegii 
reus existit. 

Then follows in the MS citations from the canons of the punishment 
due those who alienate church property, with examples of evil-doers, and 
this Wuifstan sums up in the sentence {6V’>-62^), “mimicus enim Cristi 
efficitur omnis, qui ecclesiasticas res miuste usurpare conatur.’ Then 

29 Pp 277 , 279 

39 Except that the MS reads ^^et and the homily ^hdeoque” (i 14). 
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comes in Wulfstan’s homily the sentence with which this excerpt m the 
MS closes, quo et Gregorius dicit;^^ si quis aecclesiam der*^" deiiudaue- 
rit uel sanctimonia uiolauent, anathema sit, ad quod respondenles omnes 
dixerunt amen ’’ In Homily x, where Wulfstan is translating and elabo- 
rating the passages in ix, he quotes Gregory's statement (6722-24) and 
translates it: 

se Se godcs cyrican, he cwseS, rype o^^e reafige obbe halignessa grib brece, a 
he forwyrSe, and Romana witan him andwyrdan sona and anmodlice cw«don, 
amen, ealle 

The words '^Romana witan," for which there is no source in the Latin, 
he probably took from p. 96 of the MS which quotes ‘‘canon romamis 
dicit, nemo au/deat nudare ecck^fam cxisti " There is no case in which 
either ix or x stands closer in phraseology to Atto's chapter than does 
the MS excerpt 

What the foregoing citations show is that almost all the material for 
IX, 60^-62^, IS found m these scattered pages (1-2, 94-97) of CCCC 190, 
inserted without apparent reason at the beginning and into the middle 
of Pseudo-Theodore's Penitential Some are the very passages for which 
Jost did not find an exact source, and they are not mentioned in the 
index of the MS. It looks very much as if Wulfstan had had added to the 
substantial large works which he found in the library at Worcester short 
excerpts of this kind which he planned to use in his sermons, and that the 
scribe of the MS, who also made the index, not recognizing them and not 
being able to make anything of them, simply omitted them from the 
index.^^ The foliation shows them to have been part of the original MS 

Less significant than the other cases but perhaps worth mentioning is 
the entry in 190, p 162, 265, p. 3, Nero A 1, f. 126, called in the Corpus 
MSS “Incipit admonitio spmtalis doctrine" and m Nero A 1 “De pastore 
& predicatore," which is a collection of patristic and biblical passages, 
identical with many that Wulfstan uses, on the obligation of priests to 
teach, rebuke, and urge to repentance. 

No one of these borrowings would of itself establish the fact that the 
original from which all these MSS come served as a sort of notebook for 
Wulfstan in which he had collected both the large works and small 
separate items of which he had need as archbishop and homilist; but 
the number of them is impressive, especially since it is Wulfstan's use 
of the materials that gives to the entries on pp. 1-2, 94-97, and 139-140 
their unity and their meaning. 

31 190 has ‘‘gregorxus quoque ait ” ^ 190, ^^ctisk ” 

33 This IS not the only discrepancy between the index and the actual contents. See Miss 
Bateson, EM R , x, 717 
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There are two other connections between Wulfstan’s work and this 
group of MSS. Adso’s Ltbellus de Anticristi, most popular of all treat- 
ments of a popular subject in England in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and one of the sources of ^Elfnc’s statements about Antichrist 
in the introduction to his first series of homilies (Thorpe i, 2-6), and 
through that and directly in one place the source of Wuifstan^s eschato- 
logical homilies, appears in CCCC 190, p. 281, as '"Epi^Ma Adsonis Mo- 
nachi ad Gerbergam Reginam De Anticnsto 

Finally, among the liturgical material which makes up a large part 
of the cohection in these MSS is a section on the offices for Ash Wednes- 
day which includes a sermon by Abbo of St. Germain under the rubric 
(190), ‘^Qualiter Penitentes in Cena Domini in ecck^mm introducun- 
tur.” The Latin sermon is in CCCC 190, pp 253-259, Nero A 1, f 159^; 
Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595, S. 26-30 , 2 ® and there is a translation into Old 
English in CCCC 190, pp. 353-359, entitled “Sermo in Cena Domini ad 
Penitentes.” The translation is the most literal rendering of a Latin text 
into Old English that I have ever examined. It is quite unlike any of 
Wulfstan^s translations of which we have any knowledge, and there is 
no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with it except to order 
it made, for he did rewrite the Old English version in the form that ap- 
pears in Napier xxxii. The case for Wulfstan’s authorship of xxxii has 
never been carefully examined. The homily was attributed to him by 
Becher in Wulstans Homilien (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 13-18, and by Miss 
Whitelock in Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 1939), p 14, “on stylistic 
grounds.” I wish to offer further proof of its authenticity. 

A comparison of xxxii with the Old English version in the MS and 
with the Latin yields evidence of Wulfstan’s customary method of deal- 
ing with a text. The familiar leofan men replaces mine geirodru da leofes- 
tan of the OE and fratres kanssimi of the Latin In one place in the MS 
(p. 358, 1. 18) mine gebrodru is glossed above the line by a scribe who 
evidently knew for whose use the translation had been made, i L men 
—the abbreviation for leofan men.” Familiar tautological elabora- 
tions occur as follows:®® 


The only other pre-Conquest English MS containing Adso’s work is also connected 
with WuKstan. It is Vespasian D n which contains on f 28>> Wulfstan’s Latin homily on 

Antichrist (xi), and on f 29 under the rubric “De Die ludicii Sermo” a shortened form o 

® It is also m Vitellius A 7, f 65’’ See Eehr’s Htrtmbmfe, p 248. It has been edited by 
d’Achery in Spicileetum, i, 337, and is in Migne 132, 764 
» In the companson of phrases I list the form m Napier’s xxxn with page and Ime num- 
ber, the OE m 190, and the Latin original from the same MS 
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XXXII 

OE in MS 

Latm 

153 



12 gescop and geworhte 

gcsceop 

fecit 

15 iserde and faste bebead 

behead 

cowmendat 

16 habban and healdan 

to habenne 

habtTC 

20 on ealre myrheSe and on 

ealne wuidor 

om^zem gZcJHam 

ealre mser‘5e 



22 nsefre he ne swulte ne dea^ 

naefre he ne 

nuwqifam morcreti/r 

ne jiolode ne sar ne sorge 

swulte 


nsefre ne gebide 



154 



4 sang and sorhful 

besarigcnde and bc- 

dolens ct pciniens 


hreowsiende 


17 lahja^ and logjat) 

laeda^ 

mittimus 

21 godes lare and lage 

godes willan 

voiuntatem dei 


Wulfstan’s favorite georne occurs without any model in OE or Latin 
on p, 153^®, 155®, 155^®, swzde georne^ 155^^, 155^^ Oft and gelome, a very 
common phrase in Wulfstan^s homilies, is on p 155^®. The customary 
admonition to virtue at the end of his homilies, usually phrased, Eala, 
leofan men, utan do swa us pearf as characteristic of his style as his 
fondness for intensifying adverbs, appears at the end of this homily in 
this form (155^®““®^): eala leofan men, utan don ealle, swa swa us pearf is, 
utan helpan ure sylfra, and utan anmodlice eallum mode gebugan to Criste 
and earnjan his miltse, swa we geornost magon — every phrase of which 
can be paralleled m Wulfstan^s known work. 

Likewise indicative of Wulfstan^s authorship is the condensation this 
version shows as compared with the other, the greater freedom of sen- 
tence structure resulting in a more idiomatic English than that of the 
MS version, which copies Latin structure rather slavishly,®^^ and the in- 
dependent conclusion. 

Wulfstan’s fondness for the first person and direct address appears 
here also, and there are several cases of we Icerad, the phrase which in- 
troduces the sections of the Canons of Edgar (Thorpe, A.L,, pp. 395- 
402). 

®7See II, 191S--20S iii, v, 4023-^^, x, 7521 - 22 ^ xiv, xv, 94^® xxii, 112\ 

xxxin, 166\ 

For example, the sermon begms Vere, fratres karissuni, hoc debetis scire unde fuit 
inceptum hoc exemplum ut episcopi peccatores homines eicerunt de ecclesia in capite 
ieiiinii The translator renders it Mine gebrotiru Sa leofestan, ge sculon to sob'on <5is witan 
hwanon wsere ongunnen merest J^eos bisne Jiset biscopas ut adnfon of cyrean sinfulle men on 
}?am wodnes djege ho we hata^ caput ieiunii Wulfstan^s more idiomatic sentence is* Leofan 
men, ic wiile cyt5an eow eallum and J?am huru, lie hit ser nystan, hwanan seo bysn ierest 
aras, Jiset bisceopas ascadatS ut of cyxican on foreweardan lenctene J?a men, }>e mid openan 
heafodgyltan hy sylfe forgyltatS, 
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Since the OE version of the MS is so very close to the Latin it is al- 
most impossible to tell whether Wulfstan worked from the Latin or 
English version. His vocabulary is not remarkably like the English, but 
that is not proof that he was not working from the English text And 
there is only one clear case of his having taken a word from the Latin 
text, his use of “paradyso’’ (ISS^^) instead of OE ^^neorxnawange/^ a 
word never found in his genuine works There is one case in which 
WuKstan's diction is less accurate than the MS version The Latin says, 
'^nos episcopi sumus uicarii domini nostri iem cnsii in hoc mnndo/' 
which the English version translates as ‘Ve bisceopas beo^ ures drihtnes 
h^lendes cristes speliendas on ^imm middanearded' Wulfstan says 
(15411-12), ‘‘bisceopas syndon to ^am gesette on Jiisre worulde, )?jet hy 
georne sculon be Cristes bysene.'^ '^Bysene'" is not so accurate a word as 

speliendas, for it means ^^model,’’ ^^example,’’ which is inapplicable 
here. 

Fehr, when editing ^Elfric’s pastoral letters, became impressed by the 
amount of material in MS 190 connected with .^Ifric, and more especiallv 
by the fact that the compilation of material from Isidore, Amalarius, 
Rabanus Maurus in the liturgical section (pp 201 - 264 ) agrees so closely 
with iElfric’s compilation from the same sources in the pastoral letters. 
He decided that ^Ifric had made the selections in 190 and had sent 
them to Wulfstan, who had them incorporated into CCCC 265 

Fehr may be right. It is certainly true that nearly all the larger works 
collected here — Pseudo-Egbert's Excerptiones, Egbert's Femtenkalj 
Bede's Penitential^ Pseudo-Theodore's Pemtenhaly and Amalarius' Regula 
Canonicorum — furnished ^Ifric with material for his letters, and it is 
entirely likely that ^Elfric, who was by far the more learned man, intro- 
duced Wulfstan to these works, as well as to other canons with which 
the latter was at first unfamiliar. Indeed, it is necessary only to read 
iElfric's reply to a personal letter from Wulfstan written early in Wulf- 
stan's episcopacy^® to see upon what elementary matters the archbishop 
needed teaching Wulf stan's borrowings from iElfric, moreover, are by no 
means limited to this legal and liturgical matter, for Homilies ii, vii, 
xiii, and XVI draw upon iElfric’s earlier writings. There is therefore no 

Wulfstan’s use of Paradise to mean the Garden of Eden antedates the first citation in 
the OED, which is from the Lamleth EotmUes The word is used m the West Saxon Gospels, 
Luke 23, 43, to mean heaven. ‘^To-dseg ]?u bist mid me on paradiso.” Wulfstan makes a dis- 
tinction between these uses He takes over “paradyso” m 1532*’ and 154®^ where it means 
the Garden of Eden, but substitutes 'T^ere heofonhcan cyncan” for the same Latin word 
in 154,® where Christ takes Adam to heaven from hell. The MS English version has ''neorx- 
nawang^* in every case. 

'*Das Benediktiner-Ofl&zium und die Beziehungen zwischen .Mfnc und Wulfstan/^ 
Eng Stud., XLVI (1913), 337-346. Die Hirtmbriefe, pp 221-227. 
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doubt that the Abbot of Eynsham contributed a great deal to the train- 
ing of his superior, and MS 190 may well offer furthei evidence of his 
tutoring. Wulfstan^s readiness to learn is proved by the diligent study 
of the canons his own Canons of Edgar^^ and Institutes of Polity levcal, 
and by the competent use of Lat n models his sermons on tlie elements 
of the Christian faith show (Homilies v, vi, and x) The asscmliiing of a i 
the mateiial m these MSS, moreover, shows how Wulfs'an woiked to 
provide for himself the necessary guides for his multifarious duties as 
archbishop. 

Though it is hard to say in what relation these MMS stand to each 
other, it looks as if CCCC 190 were closer to the original colled ion than 
any other, though at least three of the others can be more definitely lo- 
cated at Worcester CCCC 265 has Wulfstan’s name at tlu^ beginning, 
Junius 121 is signed by Wulfgeat, the famous Woicestcr sciibe, and 
Nero A 1 is generally supposed to have had a Worcester model if iL did 
not originate within that cloister Volume iii of CCCC 190 (pp 365-420) 
written in one hand is the ^'scrift-boc on englisc” sent by Leofric to 
Exeter But none of these MSS except Bodley 718, which contains 
merely the penitentials as they existed at Woiccster in the tenth cen- 
tury, antedates Wulfstan’s incumbency there, and possibly only the 
beginning of 265 is contemporary with him. The particular volume that 
Wulfstan ordered made may be lost, but I believe that we get the best 
idea of it from 190 because this MS contains the fragments which Wulf- 
stan worked into his homilies. On the other hand, the letters found in 
265, the Copenhagen MS, and Barlow 37 must have formed a part of the 
original collection, and fiom other evidences of content also it appeals 
that 265 bears a closer resemblance to Nero A 1, the Copenhagen MS, 
and Barlow 37 than does 190. 

Phonology does not help much here, because the question is not the 
age of this particular MS, though the accuracy with which it repiesents 
a collection made before 1016 is somewhat related to date But it is inter- 
esting to see that Anderson in a recent article has placed 190 on linguistic 
grounds a quarter of a century earlier than Junius 121."^® 

A careful study of the sources of the Canons of Edgar and the Institutes 
of Polity will almost certainly reveal more evidence on how Wulfstan 
used a collection of this kind, and probably on the relation of these MSS. 

If Jost IS right that V iESelred borrows from the Canons of Edgar — and the parallel 
passages indicate that this is true — then C of E must have come before 1008, or within five 
years of Wulfstan^s elevation to the archbishopric. 

^ See Jameses account. 

G K Anderson, ^^Notes on the Language of .iEifne^s English Pastoral Letters m Corpus 
Christ! College 190 and Bodleian Junius 121,” J EG P., XL (1941), 5-13. 
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Until such a study is forthcoming, we may accept these parallels as some 
evidence of Wulfstan’s hand in the ordering of the work. 

APPENDIX 

There is another MS with the ordermg of which Wulfstan has been con- 
nected It IS Vespasian A 14, which contams laudatory verses to Wulf- 
stan (f 70) intended to accompany a volume he had had drawn up, and 
on the basis of which Stubbs says: 

“The MS Vespasian A 14 is a very miscellaneous volume, great part of it con- 
sisting of theological scraps, put together under the patronage of Wulfstan, arch- 
bishop of York, early m the eleventh century 

This MS IS really composed of three volumes, the first containing prin- 
cipally the lives of Welsh saints (ff. 1-105*'), the second selections from 
Bede’s Ecdesxashcal History and an essay on the Holy Ghost addressed 
by the Abbot of Westminster to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (ff. 
106-113*’), and the third letters of Alcuin, verses and a letter to Wulf- 
stan, and canons of three ecclesiastical synods. It is only with the third 
volume that Wulfstan could have had anything to do, since the first two 
deal with people who lived after his death. Even so it is not certain that 
the verses form a part of the MS for which they were originally intended, 
though there is nothing to forbid such a supposition,^ the same letters of 
Alcuin found in Corpus MSS are present here, and there is also a private 
letter to WuKstan as Bishop of London (f. 177) which likewise has to do 
with these matters It is written in very florid Latin from some unknown 
person who styles himself “famulus supplex” and who may have been 
one of the clerical members of the bishop’s farniha for whose education 
the bishop was responsible. He is apologizing for not having translated 
some secret matters into Latin as WuKstan had asked him to do and 
pleads his inability in comparison with WuKstan’s skill.^® It looks as if 
Wulfstan had had some experience before he became Bishop of Worcester 
in directing the very sort of activity MS CCCC 190 gives evidence of. His 
relation to Vespasian A 14 needs separate examination which wiU prob- 
ably not be possible until the war is over, but the lines of the poem apply 
equally to 190: 

Prnesule Wlfstano hoc opus est consente paratum. 

PoUice quod docto impressit subtilis aliptes 

Dorothy Bethurum 


Connecticut College 

MemonaU of Si Dunstan,-? Hv. •, j? 462-464 

« See Whitclock, “A Note on Wulfstan the Homilist, E H R , nn (1937) 

« Stubbs prmted the letter, with a wrong reference to the MS, op. at., pp 404-40o 
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THE ROMANCE DESIDERATIVE SE 

T he Dantean formulas with, desiderative se have iccently attracted 
the attention of several reputable scholars and have given occasion 
to a lively discussion Nicholson in Romania, LXi (1935), 3 ff , proposed to 
abandon the traditional etymology Ital 5^<Lat and suggested ItaL 
i'^<Lat. Among those who accepted Mr Nicholson’s conclusion are; 
E C Armstrong, MLN , ni, 68, K, McKenzie, Itahca, xnr, 70, who 
closely examined the passages of Dante, and finally Miss Lograsso, 
Itahca, XV, 152 He was stiongly opposed, on the other hand, by E. B 
Place, Eisp Rev , v, (1937), 259, to whom he replied m the same journal, 
VI, 250 ff., and finally by L. Spitzer, Romania, lxv (1939), 290 ff , who 
defended the old etymology Ital. ^^<Lat si. Having read the arguments 
of both camps, and having arrived at the conclusion that this usage of 
Dantean cannot be explained either by Lat. si or by sU, I venture to 
express my opinion on the subject, 

G. Nicholson, Rom , lxi (1935), 10, observes with full reason, I think, 
that Lat. si is not apt to explain Romance sentences^ like Deh se rtposi 
mat vostra semenza [ . . ] solvetemi quel nodo, Dante, Inf , x, 94, or oyd 
mesnadas si vos vala el Cnador, Cid, 3128, which are frequent, as we shall 
see later on. 

The explanation of Gaspary, ZRPh., xi (1887), 137 and of Spitzer, 
Romania, lxv (1939), 300, 311,^ who compares Plautus, Miles, 571 ne tu 
hercle, si te di ament, hnguam comprimes, seems weak to me, first because 
some manuscripts have amant instead of ament, which changes com- 
pletely the picture; secondly, because such an expression is totally iso- 

I For Italian this has been very well pointed out by McKensde in Italica, xiii, 69 et seqq , 
who writes (p 70) “So obvious is the inappropnateness of interpreting se in the formula 
of adjuration as ‘if,’ that some authorities distinguish it from se hf/ and derive it from 
Lat $tc, m spite of the fact that the phonetic obstacle is as great as in the case of sL Thus 
Cappuccmi, Vocaholano della lingua ttahana, assei ts that it is an obsolete adverb equivalent 
to cosi, ‘augurando e deprecando,’ and derived from sic» he quotes Inf., xx, 19. On the other 
hand, Zingarelh m his Vocaholano, after stating that se “esprime sempre una condizione, 
siainunafrase schiettamente dubitativa o ipotetica, sia nella concessione, sia nella iimita- 
zione, sia nel desiderio/ gives as one deiSnition ‘o cos! fosse/ adding ‘si fa risalire a sic, ma 
anche s^ aveva questo uso.’ ” 

Cf anche Meyer-Lubke, Gramm, rom., 1, 539 et seq., §613, 3, 632, §562 (‘Vl avec une 
voyelle surprenante [*]”), 

® I can attribute no importance, of course, to the two passages from Italian humanists 
of the 14th and 15th centuries quoted by Gaspary, ZRPh xi (1887), 137 and by G.-G. 
Nicholson, JRqm , lxi, 11. 
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lated in the whole Latin language,^ and whatever may be our veneration 
for the manuscript tradition of Plautus, a slight suspicion as to the au- 
thenticity of that Si can by no means be suppressed (see below) 

But Nicholson’s idea — that this desiderative se, and even the condi- 
tional se, St, sd of all Romance languages, should represent Lat sit — 
seems quite improbable to me, for the reasons which Spitzer has ex- 
pressed in his excellent article Rom,, ixv (1939), 289 ff , and which I need 
not repeat here ® I think the problem can be solved only by the method 


3 1 was fortunate enough to find, in the library of Princeton University, the Zeitschnft 
fur dte AUertumsdoissenschafi, xii (1854), 236, which Spitzer was not able to see (Rom , 
LXV, 300, n 1) The sentence si me Deus adiuuet, non habeo mktl is found m W. Grimm, 
AUdeuhche Gesprache, publ m Abh der Akademie der Wiss (Berlin, 1851), p 238 this 
text is the Latin translation of some Old High German phrases of the ninth century (see 
Abh 1849, 415) The German text reads - sam mtr got kelfe, ne habem ne tropfon, so that the 
correction of si to sic, proposed by Pott, Zeitschr f AlterL, xii, 236, is quite obvious 
0 H G sam (or sama) is translated ‘so,' ‘ebenso,' ‘sic,’ ‘aeque,' 'similiter,' by 0 Schade, 


Altdeutsches Worterbuch, 2d ed , 740 

I may also remark that the passage se Iddio (to tl vi credo) is not in Bninetto 
Latini, as Spitzer says (p 309), but m Boccaccio’s Decamerone (Giorn. iv, nov ix, 8). 

^ The original desiderative meaning of the (conditional) Lat si is denied by Blase, 
GloUa, XI (1921), 145 et seqq —o st (o mihi praetentos referat st lupptier annos Virgil) of 
course is comparatively frequent (see Blase, Htst Gramm , p 134) and has given Italian 
oh se, but this is something quite different 


5 1 only w ish to reinforce Spitzer’s criticism on one pomt. 

I do not see great semantic difficulty, as Prof Nicholson does (Rom , ixi, 6 et s^q ), m 
drawing from the conditional Latin st the Rumanian sd with the sense of purpose (Lat j^), 
m sentences hke that quoted by Meyer-Lubke. Gra 1 nmai^h, m, 641 and by Nicholson him- 

self Rom. lxi, 10 Duce-mS-voiiiUrMlntr’aM cetate, si propovoduesc cuvdntullm Hs je 

veux m’en aller de nouveau dans une autre cit6, pour annoncer la parole de Dieu I com- 
pletely agree with the explanation which Tommaseo-Belhm, Dmomno, s u so p 735, n. 3 
givesL quite similar Italian cases ‘Talora innanzi al se si lascia per sotUnteso il verbo 
_o\lllissi]evid^^^^ s Franc 112 (M) 

fussuna SI Potesse apptghare {cioh cercando se ..),eW Corse [ - • F®" " 

per vmtiJla potesse trovare. Boccaccio, Giom , n, Nov 4 2 A qmlla 

'orse Iddio, rndugtardo egh Vaffogare, gh mandasse qualch^ U 

Vit S M.Madd 11 -Pensomschetornassoru,mpocodmtroanap^a{.^] 

onesto che st poteva, Mtavia se st potesse vedere o idtre alcma cosa, Vit S. , 

per tentare it appeglvarst [ . ' ^ rollodi Pinocchio, chapt 24: Allora il bnrathno 

ticularly m the familiar speech cf e g Collodi, mocerno, cuap 
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employed by McKenzie m his admirable article* collection of exam- 
ples, as complete as possible, and a careful examination of the mateiial ” 
I therefore lake the liberty of tratmg the problem at somewhat greater 
length. 

The Italian passages have in great part been gathered liy Prof Mc- 
Kenzie.® the first type is that represented by Deh se npo^i mat [ ] 

sohetemi^ where an imperative follows the desiderativc sentence, winch 
constitutes a kind of capiaho leneuolentiae^ usually called the adjuration 
formula 

I present here his material, amplified by other sources: 

Inf , X, 82 et seq 

E se tu mai nel dolce mondo regge (rededs ) , 
dimmi [ 1 

Inf , X, 94 et seq 

“Deh, se nposi mai vostra semenza’^ 

prega’ lo lui, “solvetemi quel nodo [ . ]” 

Inf , xili, 85 et seqq * 

Pei CIO ncomincio “Se Fuom ti faccia 
liberamente cid che il tuo dir priega 
spinto incarcerato, ancor ti piaccia 
di dime come Tanima si lega 

in questi nocchi, e dmne, se tu puoi, 
s’alcuna mai di tai membra si spiega ” 

[ . ] pose a guardare di qua e di Id se per caso ave'ise potuto scorgere m quella tmmensa 

sptanata d^acqua una ptccola barchetta con un omino dentro 

I should approach very nearly the meaning of the Rumanian sentence quoted by Prof, 
Nicholson, If I were lo say in colloquial Italian Vogho anddrmene di nuovo m wi^altra 
cittd {per vedere) se annimcio la parola di Dio 

See also Bourciez, Elements de hnguishque romane, 279, §254b, 600 et seqq , §§508 et seq , 
Meyer-Lubke, Gramm , 3, 667, §590. 

Rumanian until the sixteenth century had {<si<si) m the conditional sense (Bourciez, 
602, §508) and according to Tiktm, Ruman Elementarbuch, 143, §377 has it now m unreal 
conditional sentences (he quotes an author of the late nineteenth century, Cosbuc, 178, 
cf the note at p 179) 

For the other functions of sd {se) in Rumanian, cf. Meyer-Lubke, Gramm , 3, §§18, 
117-119, 340, 387, 562, 567, 569-570, 573-575; 582, 643-644; 669, 673, 679 

® itahea, xin (1936), 69 et seqq I add one example from Diez, Rom Gramm , 5th cd , 
in, 357, one fiom Spitzer, Rom , lxv, 309, one from Miss Lograsso, Itahea ^ xv, 152, n 6, 
two from L G. Blanc, Grammahk der itahanischen Sprache (Halle, 1844), p. 585, seven from 
the Vocabolano degh Acc della Crusca (Verona, 1806), s. u se, v, 117, four from Tommaseo- 
Bellmi (s. u u aitare, ajutare, salvare) The remaining ones which I quote below (and par- 
ticularly all those of the Filostraio)hsiVQ been indicated to me by the inexhaustible kindness 
of Prof McKenzie 

’’ This distinction between ^adjuration’ and 'asseveration’ (or 'protestation’) is quite 
correctly indicated by McKenzie, p 70; but then his expression on p 69, line 5 from the 
bottom, IS not quite exact. 
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Inf., XVI, 82 et seqq * 

Perd se campi d’esti iuoghi bui 
e torni a riveder le belle stelle, 
quando ti giovera dicere fud, 
fa cbe di noi alia gente favelle 
Inf , XVI, 64 et seqq : 

“Se lungamente Famnia conduca 
le membra tue” nspuose quelli ancora, 

^^e se la fama tua dopo te Inca, 
cortesia e valor di’ se dimora 
nella nostra citta [ ]” 

Inf , XX, 19 et seq * 

Se Dio ti lasci, letter, prender frutto 
di tua lezione, or pensa per te stesso [ ] 

Inf , XXVII, 55 et seqq : 

Ora cbi se’, ti priego cbe ne conte 
non esser duro pid ch’altri sia stato, 
se il nome tuo nel mondo tegna fronte. 

Inf , XXIX, 88 et seqq . 

dmne s’alcun Latino e fra costoro 
che son qume’entro, se I’ungbia ti basti 
etternalmente a cotesto lavoro 
Inf , XXIX, 103 et seqq • 

Se la vostra memoria non s’lmboli 
nel pnmo mondo da I’umane menti 
ma s’ella viva sotto molti soli, 
ditemi voi chi siete e di che genti 
Inf , XXX, 34 et seqq . 

‘^Oh” diss’io lui” se I’altro non ti ficchi 
li denti a dosso, non ti sia fatica 
a dir chi e pria che di qui si spicchi ” 

Purg , V, 85 et seqq : 

Poi disse un altro* ^‘Deh, se quel desio 
si compia che ti tragge all’alto monte, 
con buona pietate aiuta il miol” 

Purg , vni, 112 et seqq : 

'‘Se la lucerna che ti mena in alto 
truovi nel tuo arbitno tanta cera 
quant’e mestiere mfino al sommo smalto” 
comincid ella “se novella vera 
di Val di Magra o di parte vicina 
sai, diUo a me, che gia grande la eraf” 
Purg , XI, 37 et seqq : 

“Deh, se giustizia e pieta vi disgrievi 
tosto, si che possiate mover I’ala 
che secondo il disio vostro vi lievi 
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mostrate da qual mano mver la scala 
SI va pid corto, e se c^e pm d’un varco 
quel m’msegnate che men erto cala, [ ]” 

Pur , xiil, 88 et seqq . 

se tosto grazia rcsolva le schiume 
di vostra coscienza, si che chiaro 
per essa scenda della mente il fiume 
ditemi, che mi fia grazioso e caro, 
s’anima e qui tra voi che sia latma ,[...] 

Purg , XXVI, 61 et seqq . 

Ma se la vostra maggior voglia sazia 
tosto divegna, sf che li ciel v’alberghx 
ch’e pien d’amore e piu ampio si spazia 
dilemi, acciocchc ancor carte ne verghi, 
chi siete voi, e chi e quella turba 
che se ne va diretro a^ vostri terghi. 

Petrarch, Trionfo d’Amore, ii [iia, or iv], 25 et seq : 

‘‘Or dimmi, se colui’n pace vi guide, 
e mostrai 1 duca lor, “che coppia 8 questa?’’ 

Fazio degli Uberti, II Dittamondo, in Manuale della Icttcratura itahana of D ’An- 
cona and Bacci (Florence, 1911, 556). 

Se quel che tutto regge ancor vi presti 
tanto di grazia per la sua pietate 
che degli antichi onori vi rivesti 
fatemi ancora tanto di bontate 

ch’io oda, come in vostra giovinezza 
foste crcsciuta in tanta degmtate [ . . , 

Boccaccio, Filostrato (Bari Permcone, 1937), ii, st 110 
disse “Deh, Pandaro mio, se in quieto 
stato ti ponga Amore, abbi rispetto 
alquanto a me, non pure al giovinetto.^^ 

Scala dei Claustrali (o “del Paradise”) in the volume Trattah mo^ali di Bona 
Gtamhoni (Florence Piatti, 1836), 447.® 0 anima, dimmi, se Dio ti salvi, or che 
ti vale, or che ti giova la continua Iczione, e che ti giova occupaie io tempo e 
perderlo, leggendo le Sacre Scritture^ (cf Tommaseo-Bclhni, s u. salvare) 

Oil Fur, VI, St 30- 

Ma non restar perd, che non risponda 
chi tu sia, chhn corpo orrido ed irto 
con voce e razionale anima vivi, 
se da grandme il ciel sempre ti schivi 
Orl Fur., xxxiv, St 9 

Il duca stupefatto allor s’arresta 

* This work is attributed by Francesco Tassi (m the Lezione preceding the text, p 407) 
to the“celebre e dotto FrateAgostmo della Scarpena,che fioriva sul declinare della meta del 
secolo decimoquarto ” It is an imitation of a Latin treatise De mta contemplaHua composed 
by “Guigo Quinto Priore della Certosa Maggiore.” 
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e dice all’ombra* “Se Dio tronchi ogni ala 
al fumo si, ch’a te pm non asceiida, 
non ti dispiaccia che 1 tuo stato mtenda; 

e se vuoi che di te porti novella 
nel mondo su, per satisfarti sono 

This use may be due to Aristo’s imitation here of Dante The last ex- 
ample I know IS very late (sixteenth century) and quite isolated, it is 
the translation of the Aeneid (m, 944 et seqq ) by Annibal Caro (1507- 
1556), and I owe it to courtesy of Prof Attilio Momigliano. 

Oh, se le stelle 

se gli Dei, se quest^aura onde spiriamo 
generosi e magnanimi Troiani 
servin la vita a voi, qumci mi tolga 
la pieta vostra, e vosco m’adducete 
ove che sia, che mi fia questo assai [ . . , ] 

In two cases, the imperative {d%mmt, or the like) is not expressed, the 
information is demanded otherwise, but the type of construction is ab- 
solutely the same (cf. McKenzie, 72 etseq^): 

Purg , XXI, 112 et seqq • 

E ^^Se tanto labore in bene assommi” 
disse ^^[dimmi] perche la tua faccia testeso 
un lampeggiar di riso dimostrommi?’^ 

Straparola, Notte x, fav 5, ed G Rua, ii, 196 lo, se Bio ti salvi ed abbia 
misencordia delFanima tua, mtenderei volentieri la causa di questa mutazione. 

I ask the reader now to compare the following Latin passages.® 

® No instance of this use of sic is found before Catullus, hence it is quite possible that it 
did not exist m Old Latin Ch E Bennett, Syntax, i, 111 considers the 5 ^^;- sentence with 
future in Terence, H T , 463 sic me di amahunt, ut me tuarum mismtumst, Menedeme, 
fortunarum as desiderative, but this appears to me to be very doubtful, cf Sjogren Zum 
Gebrauch des Futurums im Altlateimschen, p 73 —See, however, ’^^hat is said below on the 
passage of Plautus, Miles, 571 

On the other hand, we find no examples after Apuleius (2d cent ad), although the 
temptation is great to correct si ualeas to sic ualeas in Hist Apollonii, vii, p 11, 3 (MS AP) 
indica [die other MSS] mihi, si ualeas, quae est haec causa, quod cimtas ista in luctu moraiiir'^ 
Cf W Kroll, Glotta, vii (1916), 80, Hofmann, Lat Gramm p 772, at the beginnmg of the 
page The Histona Apollonu belongs perhaps to the sixth century A d Cf also W. KroII 
La sintaxis cientlfica en la ensenanza del latln (Madrid, 1935), p 92 n 1, who quotes,^ as 
proof of the existence of the formula of adjuration sic ualeas, the quite vulgar mscription 
CIL , IV, 6641 (Pompeii) cacaior sic ualeas ut tu hoc locum /mseald We must never forget 
how incomplete is our knowledge of V ulgar Latin ’ 

It is also possible that m the sixth century the pronunciation st instead of sic was so com- 
mon, that it crept into the text of Hist. Apoll ; ualeas would then represent the spoken 
form of sic ualeas and should not be touched This pronunciation is attested for the Vth 
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Catullus, xvii, 5 et seqq • 

SIC tibi bonus ex tua pons libidme fiat 
in quo uel Sabsubsili sacra suscipiantur, 
munus hoc mihi maxirai da, Coloma, risus 
Horace, Odes, i, in, 1 et seqq 

SIC te diua polens Cypn sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
uentorumque regat pater obstrictis aliis praeter lapyga 
nauis, quae tibi creditum debes Vergilium, finibus Atticis 
reddas incolumem, prccor, et serues animae dimidium meae 
Horace, Odes, i, xxvm, 25 et seqq , 

at tu, nauta, uagae ne parce malignus harenac 
ossibus et capiti mhumato 
particulam dare, sic, quodcumque mmabitur Eurus 
fluctibus Hesperus, Venusmae 
plectantur siluae te sospite, multaque merces, 
unde potest, tibi defiuat aequo 
ab loue Neptunoque sacn custode Tarenti. 

Vergil, Ed , ix, 30 et seqq * 

SIC tua Cyrneas fugiant examina taxes 
sic cytisos pastae distendant ubeia uaccae 
incipe, SI quid babes et me fecere poetam 
Pierides, sunt et mihi carmma, me quoque dicunt [ . ] 

Vergil, Eel , x, 4 ei seqq • 

sic tibi cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos 
Doris amara tuam non intermisceat undam, 
incipe soUicitos Galli dicamus amores [ . ] 

Vergil, Aen , x, 875 

sic pater file deum faciat, sic altus Apollo, 
incipias conferre manum. 

Propertius, m, vi, 1 et seqq • 

die mihi de nostra quae sentis uera puella 
SIC tibi sint dominae, Lygdame, dempta mga, 

Tibullus, II, VI, 29 et seq : 

parce, per inmatura tuae precor ossa sorons. 

SIC bene sub tener3, parua quiescat humo 
Tibullus, II, V, 121 et seq : 

adnue, sic tibi sint mtonsi, Phoebe, capilli 
sic tua perpetuo sit tibi casta soror. 

Ovid, Metam , vin, 848 et seqq.: 

sic mare compositum, sic sit tibi piscis in unda 
credulus et nuUos, nisi fixus, sentiat amos. 


century by the grammarian Consentms before following c- (people used to say s$ custoiit) 
instead of sic custodtt G L, Keil, V, 395, 11 ff , but hi for Me is already found in Pompeii 
(CIL. IV, 2048) before 79 AD , cf. also E Richter, Beih ZRPh , voL 82 [1934], 74 note 
with more material). 
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quae mode cum uili turbatis ueste capiilis 
litore in hoc steterat (nam stantem m htore uidi) 
die ubi sit [ ... ] 

Ovid, Metam , xiv, 161 et seqq : 

[ ] quorum memor, o mea, lentos 

pone, precor, fastus et amanti lungere, nymphe, 

SIC tibi nec uernum nascentia frigus adurat 
poma, nec excutiant rapidi florentia uenti. 

Ovid, Epistulae, iii, 135 seqq • 

nunc quoque — sic omnes Peleus pater impleat annos, 

SIC eat auspiciis Pyrrhus ad arma tuis — 
respice soUicitam Briseida, fortis Achiile, 
nec miseram lenta ferreus ure mora 
aut, si uersus amor tuus est in taedia nostri, 
quam sine te cogis uiuere, coge mori 
Ovid, Epistulae, iv, 147 et seq : 

tolle moras tantum properataque foedera lunge 
qui mihi nunc saeuit, sic tibi parcat amor. 

Ovid, Epistulae, iv, 167 et seqq : 

per Venerem parcas, oro, quae maxima mecum est, 
sic numquam, quae te spernere possit, ames, 

SIC [ .... ] adsit [ . . ] SIC faueant [ . . . ] et cadat [ . ] sic tibi dent 
Nymphae [ . . ] 

Ovid, Epist , XV, 280. 

parce datum fatis, Helene, contemnere amorem, 

SIC habeas faciles in tua uota decs. 

Ovid, Tristia, iv, Vj 11 et seqq : 

quod licet (et tutum est) mtra tua pectora gaude 
meque tui memorem teque fuisse pium, 
utque facis, remis ad opem luctare ferendum 
dum ueniat placido mollior aura deo, 
et tutare caput [....] teque praesta [ . . . ] 

SIC tua processus habeat fortuna perennes 

SIC [ .... ] non egeas [....] sic aequet [ . . ] diligat [ ] 

SIC luuenis sic natus [ . . . ] et agnoscat sic faciat [ . ] nec det 

Ovid, Tristia, v, ii, 51 et seqq.: 

SIC habites terras et te desideret aether 
sic ad pacta tibi sidera tardus eas 
parce, precor, mmimamque tuo de fulmine partem 
deme, satis poenae, quod superabit, erit 
Ovid, Tristia, v, in, 35 et seqq : 

fer, bone Liber, opem, sic altera degrauet almum 
uitis et incluso plena sit uua mero, 

sic tibi iuuentus adsit [....] et non taceare [....] sic sint [ . . ] uacet 

[ ^ ^ ^ j sic [ ] uincat [ . . . ] hue ades et casus releues [....] 
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Seneca, Troades, 691 et seqq * 

[ . ] ad genua accido 
suppiex, Vlixe, quamque nullius pedes 
nouere, dextram pedibus admoueo tuis 
miserere matns et preces placidus pias 
patiensque recipe, quoque te celsum altius 
superi ieuarunt, mitius lapses preme 
misero datur quodcumque fortunae datu.. 

SIC te reuisat coniugis sanctae torus 
annosque, duni te recipit, extendat suos 
Laerta, sic te muenis excipiat tuus 
ct uota uincens uestra felici indole 
aelate auum transcendat, ingenio patrem 
miserere matns unicum afflictae mihi 
solamen hic est 

Petronius, lxi, 2 oro te, sic felicem me uideas, narra illud quod tibi usu uenit 
Petronius, lxxv, 1. ^'Rogo'^ inquit '‘Habinna, sic peculium tuum fruniscans, 
SI quid perperam feci, m faciem meam inspue/’ 

Martial, vii, Ixxxix, 3 et seq * 

[ , . ] quas tu nectere Candidas, sed ohm, 

SIC te semper amet Venus, memento 
Martial, vii, xcm, 8 et seq : 

sed iam parce milii nec abutere, Narnia, Quinto, 
perpetuo hceat sic tibi ponte frai. 

Silius Italicus, V, 179* 

^^sic m ApoUinea semper uestigia pruna 
inuiolata teras uictorque uaporis ad aras 
dona serenato referas sollemnia Phoebo, 
concipe^’ ait ^^dignum factis, Aequane, furorem, 
uulneribusque tuis ” 

Apuleius, Metam , vm, 201 per fortunas uestrosque genios, sic ad mcae senectu- 
tis spatia ualidi laetique ueniatis, decepto seni subsistite meumque paruulum ab 
mferis ereptum cams meis reddite 

CIL., IV, 2776 (Pompeii, m uentre uasis)* presta mi smceru(m), sic te amet quae 
custodit ortu(m) Venus 
Carm epigr. 1067: 

Sic tibi contingat feliciter ire, uiator, 

Inmatura meo perlege fata loco. 

Carm epigr, 1467 (ong lost; hesitatingly integrated by Buecheler) 

I cannot well understand why Blase, Htst Gr , p 134, considers this passage of Apu- 
lems as *merkwurdig’, nor why he says that ^es fehlt der zu erwartende Impeiativ und der 
Wunschsatz ist emem imperativischen Satze koordiniert,’ Of course, we must put a comma 
after Genws-^&s e g the edition of Giarratano (Paravia, 1929) and the Loeb do—and join 
directly per fortunas uestrosque Genios with decepto sem suhsisUte, then ^der zu erwartende 
Imperative is suhsisUte, and the whole sentence is identical with the others, and by no 
means 'merkwurdig * 
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sic] tibi praetento redeat felicior annus 
sem] per et ex facili uita regatur ope 
hos?] durae [^] mortis sacra tos laedere Manes 
parjce: monent leges et leuis umbra rogi 
Carm epigr 1468. 

SIC tibi perpetuo sint, lector, uota secunda 
parce pios Manes soUicitare manu 

The case is evidently the same in the three following passages, al- 
though the imperative {die Tell me’) is not directly expressed: 

Horace, Sat , ll, in, 300 et seqq * 

Stoice, post damnum sic uendas omnia pluris 
[die] qua me stultitia insanire putas? [ . . ] 

Tibullus, I, iv, 1 et seqq * 

SIC umbrosa tibi contmgant tecta, Priape, 
ne capiti soles, ne noceantque nmes, 

[die] quae tua formosos cepit sollertia? certe 
non tibi barba nitet, non tibi culta comast etc 
Martial, ix, xlii, 1 et seqq : 

campis, diues Apollo, sic Myrims 
sic semper senibus fruare cygnis 
doctae sic tibi seruiant sorores 
nec Delphis tua mentiatur ulli, 
sic Palatia te colant amentque 
bis senos cito te rogante fasces 
det Stellae bonus annuatque Caesar. 

See, e g , Blase, Eistor, Gramm , in, i, 133 

The identity of the Latin and the Italian type is absolute, first the 
speaker expresses a wish in favor of the interlocutor by the means of a 
sentence constructed with sic; se and the present subjunctive,^^ then, in 
exchange, he asks or begs something from the same interlocutor by 
means of an imperative (or its equivalent: an exhortative subjunctive); 
very often, a verb meaning “I pray you,” ‘T beg you” is also found (Lat. 
orOj precor, rogo; Ital. priegOj pregai; the deh! of Inf. x, 94 has of course 
the same meaning). Very frequently (in all cases in Dante, except one) 
the imperative is a verb meaning ^To tell,” “to answer,” “to speak, to 


As Prof McKenzie (p 71) correctly observes, se with the present subjunefive is ex- 
tremely rare, we could almost say irregular, in Italian, outside of these formdas of adjura- 
tion The mm conUnga che tl poema sacro [ . . ] of Par , xxv, 1 et seqq is interpreted as 
being half desiderative by Prof. Spitzer (p 303, n 1) which is probably right (cf the use of 
conUngat in CIL , vm, 1070, 4-5 [c] %ta Ubi contmgai quod ms, ut hoc sacrum non moles, 
Carm. Epigr. 1067 (Rome) sic Uhi conhngat feUciier m motor /tmmaiuramo perlegejaia 
loco; 1287 opto meae caste contingat uiuere natae; Itala, Genesis, 44, 7 [Lug .] non cm mg 
pueris tuis facer e hoc uerbutn [/ii? ykroiTo ixx]) 
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say,” inform,” explain,” show” etc (Lat du^ tncipe, narra; 
Ital di\ dimmt^ dillo, ditemi, or equivalent formulas: non esser dura 
[before - pnego che ne conte], sohetemt quel nodo, non ti sia fatua a dir (hi 
e; con huona pietate aiuta tl mio [desio]; non reskir che [/w] non ns panda ^ 
non ti dispiaccia che[%oYl tuo stato intenda etc , etc ) 

But similar sentences — with si, se, expressing a wish, m one member, 
and the impeiative m the other — are also found in the other Romance 
languages (I draw my material in part from Diez, Gramm , 5th ed. [1882], 

III, 357):^^ 

Spanish Poema del Cid, 1115, 1646, 3045. 

oyd, mesnadas, si el Criador vos salve 
Poema del Cid, 3139 (cf Cornu, Rom , x, 87): 

oyd, mesnadas, si vos vala el Criador 
Fern Gonz , 203 

oytme, sy Jesucristo vos perdon 
Appoll ,173 

Dixo Dios te faga a tu casa tornar 
que me digas el nombre que te suelen llamar ” 

Bibl de autores espanoles, Rivadeneyra, x, lb (probably fifteenth 
century) . 

Abrasme las puertas, mora, si Ala te guarde de mal. 

Provencal: Raynouard, Chotx de poBsieSy m, 410: 

perdonatz me, sim sal lo filh sancta Maria 
Old French. Huon de Bordeaux, p. 106 

Car me le di, se t’ame ait ja saiu 
Am et Am , 3345 

Ce dist Gautiers . se Bex vos beneie 
Seignor baron, nel me celez vos mie 
Free, 1203: 

Mais ce me di, se Dieus t’ait, 

Coment as non? 

R Charr., liv, 10 

Menez m’i, se Bex vos eist, 

Percev , 596: 

Biaus amis, se Dieus vos ament, 

De vos noveies nos contes. 

^ For Old Italian, this has been pointed out with reason by Prof McKenzie, Uahea, 
xiii, 11 et seqq Some of the Old French examples which I quote in the text are of the same 
kind (Huon de Bordeaux, p. 106, Am et Am., 3345 , Percev , 4028 , 1490 , 596 ), as are also 
one Portuguese and one Spanish example (Appoll , 173) 

“ The connection between the Itahan and the French ^^desiderative” se, denied by Foulet, 
is strongly asserted by Spitzer, Rom*j ixv, 309 '^une interpretation intra-franfaise est 
done exclue et il ne reste que I’inteipretation ^interromane’ de Diez et de Gaspary.” 

For Spanish, more material (also of the **asseverative” type) may be found in Menfe- 
dez Pidal, Cantar de mU Ctd (Madrid, 1908), i, 372. 
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Percev , 1490: 

Vallet, se Dameldex t’ait, 

Se tu me ses dire noveles 

Des chevaliers et des puceles [ . . ] 

Percev , 4028: 

Amis, se Dameldex t’ait, 

Fait li rois, dy moi vente 
Percev , 8974 

Car sejornes, se Dex vos gart, 

Hui et demain et plus encore 

Portuguese Diez, Ueber die erste port Kunstpoesie, Bonn, 1863, 79, 12 
Dizede me, se Decs vos perdon 

For Rumanian, where sd (se) regularly introduces all desiderative sentences, cf 
Meyer-Lubke, Gramm rom , 3, 148 et seqq , §§118 et seq ,428, §387, 667, §590 

Examples of desiderative slc^^ of the asseverative type are rather rare 
m Latin: I know only the following: 

Tibullus I, vii, 53 et seq . 

sic uenias hodierne, tibi dem turis honores 
hba et Mopsopio dulcia melle feram 

(^^so may you come today, as it is true that I am willing etc/0 

I do not include in my enumeration the instances of correlative slc-ut, because the type 
is somewhat different, hence they may not be so well compared with the Italian passages 
The examples most nearly resembling the “imperative^’ type is evidently CIL , rv, 6641 
cacaior sic ualeasj ut tu hoc locum trasea[s] (cf W Kroll, La stntaxis ctentijica en la msmanta 
del latin [Madrid, 1935], p 92, n 1, compare also, with ita, CIL , vni, 1070 lia hh conhngat 
quod ms ut hoc sacrum non moles). 

Instances of the “asseverative” type are 
Catulus, XLV, 13 et seqq . 

“sic”, inquit, “mea uita, Septumille, 
huic uni dommo usque seruiamus, 
ut multo mihi maior acnorque 
ignis mollibus ardet m medullis ” 

Here the character of “asseveration” is clearly mdicated by the translation of F E. 
Comish in the Loeb Classical Library (New York, 1914) 55, who considers it necessary to 
add the words “I swear”* 

“So, my life, my darling Septimius, so may we ever serve this one master as (I swear) 
more strongly and fiercely bums in me the flame deep in my melting marrow.” 

Propertius has (i, xviii, 11). 

sic mihi te referas leuis, ut non altera nostro 
limme formosos intuht ulla pedes 

This usage of sU is very frequent m Ovid, whose style is relatively popular 

Epist,xv, 25: ^ ^ * 

[Cytherea] perstat et ut pelagi, sic pectoris adiuuet aestum 

deferat in portus et mea uota suos 

Metam., vxci, 866 et seqq.. quoque minus dubites, sic has deus aequoris artes 
adiuuet, ut nemo iandudum htore in isto 
me taTnpin excepto, nec femina constitit ulla. 
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Tibullus, II, V, 63 et seq * 

uera cano, sic usque sacras mnoxia kurus 
uescar, et aetcraum sit mihi uirgmitas 
Propertius, xv, 1 cl scqq : 

SIC ego non ullos lam norim m amore tumultus 
ncc ueniat sine tc nox uigilanda mihi 
ut mihi praetcxti pudor est uelatus amictu 
ct data libeitas noscere amons iter, 
ilia ludis animos per noctes conscia primas 
imhuit, lieu’, nullis capta Lycinna datis 

(Transl Paganelli, ed Belles Lettres [Paris, 1929] "'Ah puisse-je nc filus con- 
naitre les tourments de Pamour, ne plus passer de nuits a vciiler loin dc toi com- 
me je dis la vente [^] j’ctais encore rev6tu de la prctexte” etc etc ) 


In the Ibis there is an abundance of these clauses vv 64 et seq , 273 ct seq , 315 c/ seq , 
331-337, 339 et seq , 341, 343-348, 421-424, 235 et seq (with tamqmm instead of id), 
469-476, 521 et seq , 549 et seq , 569 et seq , 583 et seq ; 591, 601 et seq , 603-606, 621-626 
(double) Total 21, m a little poem of 644 verses! More material m the other works of 
Ovid can easily be found, I believe, with the help of the excellent Ovidian concordance 
published by Deferran, Barry, and McGuire (Washington, 1939) 

Ital cost, Spanish asl. Old French sty French atnst also are used exactly the same way 
for Spanish I may quote Cervantes, Quijote, ii, 1 : 

Asf Dios me d6 ventura 
como es el novio gal6n 

More material is in R J Cuervo, Dtccwnarw de construcci6n y regimen de la Jengna castel- 
langGy I (Paris, 1896) s u asi [6], 698 et seq 

For Italian, we can read, e g , Orl Fur , xxviii, st 13. 

Cosi mi sia questo cammm fehce 
come tornar vo’ fra due mesi almanco* 
n6 mi faccia passar dkn giorno il segno 
se mi donasse il re mezzo il suo regno 

But they are used m optative sense also without the correlative como, come For Spanish 
I may quote the sapphic ode of Estdban Manuel de Villegas (1596-1669) indicated to me 
by the kindness of Prof Am6rico Castro, see Men6ndez Y Pelayo, Las own mejores poestas 
de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires-Madrid, no date), p. 145: 

Asi los dioses con amor paterno 
asi los cielos con amor benigno 
nieguen al tiempo que feliz volares 
nieve d la tierra. 

More material of thus type for Spanish may be found in R. J Cuervo, DtcdonarWy s u 
asi (5), pp. 699 of s q , and in the Diccionario of the Academia Espafiola, I (Madrid, 1933), 
s.u. asi (8) 841, col 2, for Italian see Tommaseo-Bellini, s u cosi, nn. 15 and 18, 1781 , col 3. 

For French, see e.g. Godefroi, vol 1, 181, vol 7, 415 seq {st m^atsi Dens etc , amsi 
m?aist Dieux) and the Grand dictionnaire umversel of P. Larousse, I, su. auisty 160, coL 
1 (Malherbe, Bossuet, Fdnelon, etc ) . amsi puisse la France tire toujours prospire! 

I know of no other cases of desiderative sic in the whole Latin language, outside of the 
two types examined in this paper, the adjurative and the asseverative type (both with id 
and without ut). 
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Propertius, iv [v], vii, 51 et seqq : 

luro ego fatorum null! reuolubile carmen 
tergemmusque cams sic mihi moUe sonet 
me seruasse fidem si fallo, uipera nostns 
sibilet m tumulis et super ossa cubet 
Slims Italicus, ii, 301 et seqq • 

[ . ] baud Tirynthia tecta 

— sic propria luat hoc poena nec misceat urbis 
fata suis — nunc hoc, hoc mquam, tempore muros 
oppugnat, Carthago, tuos teque obsidet armis 
Slims Italicus, iv, 505 et seqq 

'‘at tu, donata tela inter Martia luce, 
infelix animae, sic, sic uiuasque tuoque 
des iterum hanc laudem nato, nec fine sub aeui 
oppetere in bello detur, cum fata uocabunt 
pugnantem cecidisse meum est Haec personat ardens 

This type also exists m Old Italian constructions with se, it is the type 
of sentence which McKenzie calls of ‘protestation’ or ‘asseveration’: ‘ the 
^e-clause,” as he explains very well {Italica, xiii, 73), “simply strengthens 
a statement:” I know of the following examples: 

Brunetto Latino, II Tesoretto (Florence* Zannoni, 1824), p 59, Strassburg, ed. B. 
Wiese, p 35, vv 667 et seqq): 

E Tom, se Dio mi vaglia, 
create fu san faglia 
la pifi nobile cosa, 
e degna, e preziosa 

di tutte creature, \ 

Ibid jp 13, w iletseqq (ed Zannoni,p 103 , ed. Wiese, p. 51, w. 1224 el ): 

Ma ncontar non oso 
cio ch’io trovai, e vidi, 
se Dio mi guardi [porti R 1, e guidi. 

Guittone d’Arezzo (ed Pellegrini), 15 et seq : 

Se Deo m’aiuti, amor, peccato fate 
se v’aliegrate de lo malo meo. 

Ibid , 203 et seqq • 

Eo non posso appagare 
a dir, Donna, de voi I’animo meo, 
che, se m’aiuti Deo, 
quanto pifi dico, pifi talento dire. 

211 ei seqq : 

Amore meo, se Deo m’alongi noia 
e gioia in voi me dia, 
a la stagion ch’eo foi 
talentoso de voi, lo tempo mio 
si picciul era, non m’e viso fiore 
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amor, die de voi pria 
nulla cosa vedessc 

111 poi, che me tenesse [Val ] in lal desio 
de servire e d’amarc 
Dante, Inf , xvi, 127 cl scqq 

ma qui tacer non posso, c per le note 
di questa comedia, lettor, ti giuro, 
s’eile non sien di iunga grazia vote, 
ch’io vidi per quelFacre grosso c scuro 
venir notando una iigura in giuso 
maravigliosa ad ogni cor sicuro; 

Purg , 11 , 16 el scqq . 

cotal m’apparve, s’lo ancor lo veggia, 
un lume per io mar venir si ratto 
che d mover suo nessun volar parcggia 

Purg , VIII, 127 et seqq : 

e 10 VI giuro, sho di sopra vada, 

che vostra gente onrala non si sfregia 
del pregio della borsa e della spada. 

Par , XXII, 106 et seqq,: 

S’lo torni mai, lettore, a quel divoto 
triunfo per lo quale lo piango spesso 
le mie peccata, e il petto mi percuoto 
tu non aviesti mtanto tratto e messo 
nel foco il dito, m quanto lo vidi il segno 
che segue il Tauro e fui dentro da esso 

Boccaccio, Giornata iv, nov. 2 lo vi diceva ben, fralc Alberto, che le mie bcl- 
lezze eran celestial!, ma, se Dio m^aiuti, di voi m^incresce, ed infino 
da ora [ . . ] lo vi perdono 

Giornata iv, nov ix, 8 ‘‘Se m’aiuti Iddio, “disse il Cavahere, “io il 
vi credo, ne me ne maraviglio, se morto v^e piacmto cid, che vivo 
pi6 che ogni altra cosa vi piacque ’’ 

Giornata v, nov 10 Se Dio mi salvi, di cosi fatte fcmmine non si 
vorrcbbe aver misericordia. 

Giornata viii, nov. vi, 7. Tu mi faresti dar Fanima al nemico: io dico 
che tu non mi credi, se io non sia impiccato per la gola, che egli 
m^e stato imbolato. 

Giornata viii, nov. vi, 8: Se Iddio mi salvi, questo e mai fatto, se vero 

L 

Giornata ix, nov 10: Se m’aiuti Iddio, tu se^ povero; ma egli sarebbe 
merc8, che tu fossi molto pi6. 

Giornata x, nov. x, at the end, Canzone, stanza 5 : 

^ The Italian paraphrase of the ed Pellegrini, p 220, reads “Amor mio, se Dio mi 
tengalungi ogni danno e mi conceda gioia in voi, lo vi attesto [’], o amore, che nel tempo m 
cui dapprima fui desideroso di voi, la mia eti era si picciola (ero cosi giovane) che non mi 
sembra d^aver giammai visto n€ prima n6 dopo di voi donna alcuna, che pid suscitasae il 
mio desiderio di servirla e d’amarla.” 
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Se io non sia svisata 
pianger farolle amara tal follia 

Filostrato, Proemio (Ban ed Permcone, 1937), 4 Bico adunque, se Iddio tosto 
coil’aspetto del vostro bel viso gli occlii miei nponga nella perduta pace, che 
poscia che lo seppi che voi di qui partita eravate [ ] 

Filostrato, ii, stanza 39 

A cui eila nspose “Non ancora 
pm d’un che d’altro, se lo non sia morta 
Filostrato, n, stanza 94. 

A CIO Pandaro disse “Se ti piace 
fa’ quel ch’io dico e me poi lascia fare 
che, se Amor mi ponga in la sua pace, 

10 te ne credo nsposta arrecare 
di sua man fatta [ . . ]” 

Filostrato, m, stanza 56* 

tu m’hai d’mferno messo in paradiso 
amico mio, se lo non sia ucciso 
Filostrato, iv, stanza 18 

Poscia ch’io seppi la tnsta novella 
del traditor del mio padre malvagio 
se Dio mi guardi la tua faccia bella 
nulla giammai sent! tanto disagio 
quant’io ho poi sentito, come quella 
ch’oro non euro, citt^ n6 palagio, 
ma sol di dimorar sempre con teco 
m festa ed in piacere, e tu con meco 

These expressions may be compared with such Old French sentences 
as: 

Percev , 9750: 

Et il respont “se Dex me gart 
autrui n’aloie jou querant ” 

R Charr , Lxxxi, xxvii, 2926-27 : 

Et cil dist “Se je soie saus 
ja mes de toie n’arai piti6 
des qu’une foiz t’ai respite.” 

Leg., ccLvn, 8 

Se Dieu plest n’en mentirai. 

Past., CLXXVin, 101: 

Naie, se Dieu plaist, 
autrui n’amerai 
Ren , V, 18: 

Et cilz h dist* “Se Diex me voie, 
joie aurai je quant je vous voi ” 

Ren., in, 68. 

li autre dist: “Se Dex me saut, 

ainz vaut bien quatre a bon marchi6. 
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Material is very abundant and may be found m Diez, Gramm , in, 357, Ed Matz- 
ner, Syntax dcr neujranz Sprache, 2d ed (Berlin, 1845), 43 et S(q , K Thullc, 
Das Betheucrn und Bcschworcn tn dcr altromamschcn Fotsu\ Diss Gottingen 
(Erlangen, 1883), 57, Fr Bischoff, Dcr Conjimciw hci ChcUien (Halle a S ), 11, 
L Foulet, Rom ^ im (1927), 304 et seqq ; J Merk, ZRPh , Beihcft 41,267 ei 
seqq , Tobler, Mitth , 1, 29, Godcfroy, Did , voi 1, 181, col 2, vol, 7, 415. 

In Provencal we have (cf. Meyer-Lubke, Grammatik, iii, 602): 

B Born, xxi, 80 

assi ’m podetz ric far 
e mon dan restaurar 
SI Dieus e sams m’ampar 

In Spanish we have: 

Arcipreste de Hita, Lib de buen amor (Madrid Cejador, 1913), i, 181, v 487 
Dyz la mujer entre dientes “Otro Pedro es aqueste, 
mas gar^on e mas ardit, que el pnmero que ameste 
el pnmero apost deste non vale mas que un fcste, 
con aqueste e por este far6 yo, si Dios me prcste ’’ 
thidem, ll, 45, v 984* 

Dixel yo '^Est6 de priesa, si Dios de mal me guarde.^^ 

In Portuguese there is: 

Graal 92. 

se Deos m’ajude, eu ho vmgarey a meu poder 

I also find a Genoese example in Rambaut de Vaqueiras (quoted in the 
Manuale of F. Torraca, ed. 1913, i, 11) : 

Jujar, to proenzalesco, 
s^eu aja gauzo de mi, 
non prezo un genoi. 

The sentences m Inferno, xvi, 128 et seq and Purg , viii, 127 et seq. (h 
gitiro, m giuro) may be directly compared with Propertius iv [v], vii, 51: 
iuro egOj the se Deo^ se m'aiti Iddio of Guiitone and Boccaccio 

with the Portuguese se Deos m^ajnde (Graal, 92) and the Old I^rench 
si m^aist Dex etc (with s%^ cf note 15); the se Dio mi vaglia of B Latino 
and the Spanish si vos valva el Criador (Cid, 3139), with Lat sic, ualeas^ 
sic uiuas (SiL It.), stc te amet Venus etc. 

From the phonetic point of view, it is true that Lat. sic has given Old 
Ital. sij 0. Fr. si, Port, sim, Rum. But there is no difficulty in admit- 
ging that, with a different meaning and consequently with a different 
intonation, it has given at the same time se (sd) in the same languages. 

The case is exactly the same as with Lat. magis, which has given Ital. 
ma and mai, Port, mas and mais. It is, in any case, not more difficult to 
derive Ital, 0. French se from sic than from si. That sic in the Romance 
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languages was weakening in stress, is proved by the modern forms. Ital. 
cosij Fr. atnst^ Sp. asi^ Cat asst, Engad. aschia, Port assim, Rum asa, 
Lomb tnU, Prov. enatst, Log gat {-'^eccu-hac-su), etc Cf. the lin- 
guistic atlas of Italy by Jaberg, and Jud, map 631. 

An exact parallel to this supposed spliP^ of Lat sic into the two forms 
si{m), se (sit) in French,^® Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian/® is given 
by the German so, which also has two functions and a different stress in 
each function: and it is precisely the function corresponding to the Ro- 
mance desiderative se (st) which has the lighter stress (sd), whereas the 
function corresponding to sic (tta) ‘this way’ has the heavier (so) The 
German process has been carefully examined by L Spitzer (Rom , lxv 
[1939], 309), who quotes so mtr GoU helfe as well as Schiller: Hier Schwore 
tch [Lat turd, Hal gturo], uni so speye die Natur mtch aus thren Granzen 
in etne bosarhge Bestie aus, [...]. 

My interpretation of this type of Romance se as sic seems to be con- 
firmed by the obvious German translation of se in ail the passages quoted 
above, which is so; cf e.g Diez, 4th ed., ii, 233: “Daher [Conjunktiv] 
salt, conselt in den gewonlichen Betheuerungsformeln se dex me salt ‘so 
Gott mich behute,’ se dex me consent ‘so Gott mir rathe ’ ” In English, 
likewise, the obvious translation of se, st, in all the passages quoted above 
would be so, so may God help you, protect you, etc , etc , and the Italian 
word se is in effect correctly given in so in most English translations of 
Dante (see McKenzie, Itahca, xiii, 73, at the end of the page) Spitzer 
observes the same for German (Rom , lxv [1939], 299 et seqq , 309) 

From the purely formal point of view, the method of geographic lin- 
guistics, codified by Bartoli in his well-known Infroduzione alia neolm- 
gmstica (Geneva, 1925), indicates that the Sardinian and Spanish 
should be older than the Italian and French for two reasons: (1) be- 
cause both Sardinia and Spain are “aree isolate” with relation to North- 
ern France and Italy, and even to Provence and to Rumania (Bartoli, 
3 et seqq ; 19, cf. also 26, 66); (2) because both of them, being cronies are 
“aree seriori” with relation to Italy, which was the metropolis (Bartoli, 1.5 
et seqq.). And, if, approaching the problem from another side, 

Grober’s “chronological” theory (ALL., i, 211 et seqq.), we note tha i s 


There is httle doubt, I think, that both Old 
are stressless (pretomc) For Old French s«sic, see Rydberg, Geschickte des fraiuostscim 

3 (Upsala,1907),i,8SSe«ie3j;alsoGilh6ron,^5<»lle,283eJjej5 affiCLat 

As for Ae fall of final -c, cf e g Fr Id, It Id, Sp. Md<Ut .Hoc, It h, Sp aiW<Lat 


ilUc Cf also note 9, at the end, and note 22 

18 The oldest Proveng:al texts show si, not se see 


Place, Hispamc Remew, v, 262. Did se 


come later from Northern France? j -n i- ri M^^ver-Lubke 

IS Old Rumanian has se, exactly as Italian, F^rench, and ox ugu , 

Gramm.fom.,3,6S9,m7 Modem Rumaman has 5^, derived from 55, and this from j 
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perfectly with our case, for the older form sic (or si) is preseived m all the 
ancient colonies (Sicily, Saidmia, Venetu, Spain, rrovence), whcieas the 
more recent colonics (Northern Gaul, Lusitania, Rhaetia, Dacia) and the 
metropolis, Italy, have the shortened form ^st (cf the just cited line;instic 
Allas y map 1278) So the Vulgar Latin passage of m (or si) to '^si in 
Italy must have occurred slightly before Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, 
which ended m the year 50 b c with the organization of Northern Gaul 
into provinces, Lusitania and Rhaetia became provinces in 15 b C' , 
Dacia in 108 ad Cf also Bruch, Glotta^ 26 (19v38), 173 (on the distiibu- 
tion of auncula znd dncula m the Romance countries) 

About the Aragonese, Leonese and Asturian form 5e, see also E, B. 
Place, Eispamc Review, v (1937), 259, 261. As for Catalan, either if we 
consider it as a Provencal or as an Ibero-roman dialect, its si tallies 
perfectly with both Grober’s and Bartoli’s theories 

A very interesting detail concerning the Latin use of the sic construc- 
tion which we have just examined is that it is almost exclusively poetical, 
of the prose writers, only two, most characteristic ones, have it — Petro- 
nius twice and Apuleius once. It will also be noted that it is more fre- 
quent in the elegiac and epigrammatic style than m the epic W Kroll 
explains this in GloUa, vii (1916), 80: 

Dasz es sich dabei um volkstumliche Ausdruckweise handelt, zeigt z B Catull , 
xvii, 5 sic Hbi boms ex tua pons hbtdine fiat; CIL iv, 2776 presta mt $tnceru{m): 
stc te antet [ , . ] Venus. Wir durfen also ein m der Umgangssprache gebrauch- 
iiches sic ualeas [cf. Hist Apoilomi 7 S. xi, 3] annchnicn, auch wenn es viel- 
leicht mcht uberhefert ist 

It is evident that the presence of this sic in such prose writers as Pe- 
tronius and Apuleius — and its complete absence in all the others— only 
confirms Kroll’s opinion: it was a popular expression, common in collo- 
quial Latin, but avoided by good authors. As for the coincidence between 
the poetical and the popular speech in Rome, other interesting examples 
could be cited.^^ The psychological reasons for this coincidence are pre- 
sented, as usual, in a masterful way by Fr. Ruckdeschel in his excellent 
dissertation Archaismen und Vulgarismen in der Sprache des Iloraz 
(Munich, 1910), 5: 

In La sintaxu cientifica (Madrid, 1935), p 92, n 1 he adds CIL. iv (Pompeii), 6641 . 
cacaior sic ualeas, ut tu hoc locum trasea{s], the vulgar character of which no one would deny. 
Cf. also with the CIL. vm, 1070, 4-5 (c)* Ua hbt coniingat quod uis, ut hoc sacrum non 
uioles. 

E.g. the so-called ‘^poetical plurals” of the type gaudia>Vxmck joie; see Bonfaiite, 
EmerUa, iv (1936), 245, G. Bevoto, Storia della Imgua di Roma (Bologna, 1940), 173; 238. 
See also the use of gfrm instead of circulm (Bonfante, Emerita, v [1937], 24 et seq,, Devoto, 
334, 337). 
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Selbst in den Oden hoheren und hochsten Stils begegnet uns Me und da Volks* 
tumlicbes und wir durfen uns daran nicht stoszen Volks- und Dichterspracbe 
smd eben keine absoluten Gegensatze, sondern steben emander m mebrfadier 
Hmsicht nahe Beide entsprmgen aus iebhafter Phantasie, aus warmem, oft 
uberquellendem GefuM, beide denken plastisch anschaulicb, lieben daber die 
biidiiche Ausdruckweise und vermeiden aEes Abstrakte, rein Gedankliclie 
Darum kann man auch bei unseren besten Lyrikern die Spuren der Volksspracbe 
oft genug wahrnehmen 


Like so many other phenomena of popular and vulgar Latin, our mis- 
construction faded away for some centuries from our texts, only to reap- 
pear later in the new form of spoken Latin: Romance 

If we consider attentively the material which I have presented above, 
I believe that we may conclude that in the passage of Plautus, mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper, Miles, 571: ne tu hercUy si te di ament, lin- 
guam comprimes (in case we wish to preserve the subjunctive ament) 
the correction of st to sic is very likely, particularly if we compare (fol- 
lowing Hofmann, LaL Gramm,, 771 et seqq,) Amphitruo 597 : neque, tia me 
d% ament, credebam. But the following observation of Hofmann seems to 
me not to correspond to the facts: he writes* 

doch scheint die unmittelbare Gleichsetzung p] dieses si mit sic als Einleitungs- 
form von Wunschsatzen (oft seit den Augusteern, s. RroU, Glotta, vn, 80 und 
Wiss. Synt , 80, dazu Gnomon, 2, 760) an der fast regelmaszigen [V] Nachstel- 
lung dieser 5fc-Satze zu scheitem. 


Cf, also Harper^s D^ct , 1 (2d ed., 1907), 1691, 3, v, 1. 

Now, of the 38 examples quoted above, 19 (Catullus, xvii, 5, Horace, 
Odes, I, iii, 1, Sat , ii, iii, 300 et seq ; Tibullus, i, iv, 1 et seqg ; i, vu, 53 et 
seqq.; Propertius, xv, 1 et seqq., Vergil, Ed , ix, 30, x, 4 ei seqq., Aen , x, 
875, Ovid, Metam., viii, 848 et seqq ; Tristia, v, li, 51 et seqq / Seneca, 
Troades, 689 et seqq ; Petronius, LXi, 2, nxxv, 1; Martial, ix, xLii, 1 e 
; Siiius Italicus! V, 179 e. seqq., Carm epigr 1067 1467, 14 8) have 
the clause with sic preceding the other sentence; in 12 cases (Horace, 
Odes, I, xxviii, 25 et seqq , Tibullus, n, v, 63 et seq.; ii, v, 121 etseq , ii,vi, 
29 et seq , Propertius, ni, vi, 1 et seq., Ovid, Metam , xiv, 76 e qg., 
S,ist IV Wet seqq.-, iv. 167 ei seqq -, xv, 280; Tristia, iv v 17 
Maitial, vn,laii, 8 ei ee,, cm 2776)5e .7.^- 
the other sentence; in one case (Ovid, ^istia, v, lu 35) 
sentence precedes (fer) and two follow (ades, 

Italicus IV 505 et seqq ) the 5 ic-sentence is spht by the other one wh 1 

“ Ts i«s a. TusTsT 

parts (Propertius iv [v], vii, 51 ei .egg ; Ovid, 

Martial vii, Lxxxix, 3 ei .eg./ SiUus Italicus n, 

Metam,. vm, 20). We see, therefore, that in the majority of the msta 
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the desiderative sfc-sentence precedes the other one, as is the case in Old 
Italian, where the i'e-clause precedes the other one in 30 cases, follows it in 
7, and splits it m 9 

If what I have tried to demonstrate above is true — viz. that se^ s! in the 
Romance formulas of adjuration (and asseveration) comes from Lat m~ 
I think the strongest pillar of Nicholson’s construction is destro} e<L Ro- 
mance $e, si (both adjurativc and conditional) may come from an inter- 
mingimg^^ of Lat. sic and si, or perhaps even from sic alone, but sil has 
nothing to do with the matter. 

* 4 : 

The mam idea which I defend m the present article was first cxprcs^^ed, 
I think, by Cornu, Rom , x (1881), 87, then by Gaston Pans in the same 
journal, xii (1883), 628: 

“car, malgrc ce que dit Diez [trad fr., in, 328], dans ccs formules [romanes 
d’mvocation et de serment] il faut ceitamement reconnaitrc sic ct non u, et les 
formes italiennes, portugaises, provengales et fiancaiscs se nc proviennent que 
d’une confusion postcneure.” 

Cf. also L G. Blanc, Gramm der Italian. Spr , 585, Tommaseo-Bcllini, 
Dizionario della lingua ital , s.u ^e, xxxiv, 737, Mencndez Pidal, Caniar 
de mio Cid, (Madrid, 1908), i, 372 et seq.; L, Foulet, Romania, Liii (1927), 
303. But none of these scholars has examined the problem in detail, al- 
though the exact meaning of the latin sic in these constructions is cor- 
rectly indicated by L. Foulet (p. 303) commenting on Horace sic ie diua 
potens; fais des voeux pour que Venus [ . ] les vents [ . . . ] dirigent 
ta course, 6 navire, en revanche amene Virgile (italics mine).“^ 

Princeton University ^ Bonfante 

June, 1940. 

^ The relation between si and sic was originally a very dose one, cf. e.g W Rroll, La 
sintaocis ctentifica p 91 et seqq , Ernout-Meillet, s u si; Hofmann, Lat Grammatik, p 771 
et seq (with bibl ) There were once the same word, sic being nothing more than *sl-ee 
(*sei-ce). 

In any case, sic and si confused largely in late Latin see on this subject Hofmann, Lat 
Gramm., p 772 at the top of the page, Rydberg, GescMchte des franzostschen (Upsala, 
1907), I, 215 et seq ; 236 et seq., with material and bibliography. About the weakening of 
si to si>sp, see the same work, i, 224 et seqq., about Hc>sp, ibidem, 855 et seqq Then 
Gilli6ron, Aheille, p. 283 et seqq. and see above notes 9 and 17 

About si si in Latin, see Bourciez, EUments de hng romane, 3d ed , 282, §257 ‘h! faut 
observer qu’en latm vulgaire Vi s’y 6tait abr6g6 dans des combmaisons si qim, quidem 
(Ov[ide], Fast , 4, 603), d’oii une forme romane sp (sauf en espagnol oCl le dassique si a 

conserve, et en fran^ais oil il a r6tabli vers le XVe siSde)3^ Cf. also Leiimann, Lat 
Gramm , 102 §87 A 4, 

^ I wish to express here all my gratitude to Prof. McKenzie, who not only gave me excel- 
lent advice during the redaction of this paper, but also generously placed at my disposal Ms 
Old Italian material, fruit of his patient and personal investigation. 
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THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD IN THE GESTA 
ROMANORUM AND THE COURT OF SAPIENCE 

medieval version of the Four Daughters of God which exerted a 
wider influence than any other recension of Saint Bernard’s famous 
allegory^ has been overlooked in literary investigations of the theme ^ For 
the sake of convenience one might refer to this work in Latin prose as the 
Rex et Famulus. At the end of the volume containing one of its manu- 
scripts, an ascription in a hand of the fourteenth century assigns the au- 
thorship of the entire collection to one Peter of Poitiers, whom Haureau 
identifies as a monk living at Saint-Victor at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century ^ Since three contemporary medieval writers are known to 
have borne this name, I shall refer to the supposed author as Peter of 
Saint-Victor.'^ 

1 The allegory was transcribed by Haureau in 1884 from MS Latin 
14886 Bibliotheque Nationale,® and again in 1891 from a better text, MS 

^ In AnnunhaUone B Manae, Migne, Pair Lai. clxxxiii, 383-390, see especially cols 
385-390 

2 For previous literary studies see R. Heinzel, ^Vier Geistliche Gedickte,’^ ZfdA, xvn 

(1874), 43-56, especially p 49, W. Scherer, “Die Viei Tochter Gottes,” ZjdAy xxi (1877), 
414-416, L Bourgam, La Chatre Frangaise au Demieme Sikle, Fans, 1879, pp 214 , 

Hope Traver, The Four Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr, 1907), and Miss Traver’s later 
study, “The Four Daughters of God A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLAy xl (1925), 
44-92; C. F Buhler, Sources of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig, 1932), A LS,ngfors, “Notice 
des Manuscrits 535 et 10047,” Notices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nahonaley xlh (1933), 
172-182 G R. Owst mentions the version m a note, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1933), p 91, but evidently confuses Peter of Saint Victor with Peter 
of Poitiers, the Chancellor of Paris, since it is the Chancellor who wrote the Summa or 
Sentencebook, cf P. S Moore, The Worhs of Peter of Pothers (Washington, 1936), pp 26- 
27. Jean Riviere in his theological analysis in Le Dogme de la Redemption au Dehut du Moyen- 
Age (Paris, 1934), pp 342-346, discusses the Rex et Famulus as a poetic treatment of doc- 
trine, giving only casual attention to one or two of the literary aspects This list is selective 

2 B Haureau, “Notice sur le Num6ro 8299 des Manuscrits Latins de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale ” Not et Ext., xxxi (1884), 303-304 Despite the ascription, the authorship is 
obviously uncertain 

^ The first Peter of Poitiers was the Prior of Cluny, and is not known to have written 
any prose, the second was the Chancellor of Paris, and, as a secular, would not have been 
called Brother, the third, because he was a monk at Samt-Victor, would have been given 
this title, and for this reason Haureau favors his identification with the writer of the Rex 
et Famulus. To appreciate the possibihties of confusion, see L. Deshsle, Le Cabinet des Ma~ 
nuscrtis de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Pans, 1874), n, 221, and F Bonnard, Bistom deVAh- 
baye Royale de SamUYictor de Paris (Paris, 1907), i, 122-123 For the best discussion of 
identity, see P. S Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers (Washington, 1936), pp. 21-24 
Not. et Ext. XXXI, 301-303 The exact foliation is not given. Haureau does not discuss 
the sources nor the infiuence of this work. 
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Latin 5556, folio 64 ® The extent to which medieval preachers, poets, and 
dramatists used the Rex et Famulus leads one to conjecture that numer- 
ous manuscripts once existed, some of which might still be found in the 
inaccessible libraries of Europe Instead of the text of a mainis< ript, one 
regrets the necessity of printing here for readiness in reference Haul can’s 
transcription of MS 5556 and variant readings from his text oi IVIS 
14886. The variant readings are noted just after the text. 

Misericordta et ventas obviaverimt sth^ etc Fiat quidam patcifamilias, scjlaet 
rex qmdam potcns, qui quatuor habuit fihas, quarum pnma'^ vocabatur Miscri- 
cordia, altera Ventas, tertia Pax, quarta Justitia,'^ clc qinbus dictum est lilisrn- 
cordta et ventas^ etc Habebat etiam filmm sapientissimum, cm nemo in onuu 
scientia potcrat comparari Habebat etiam famulum siium, quern e\a]ta\ tnat, 
quern subhmaverat,*^ quern multo honoie ditax^erat, utpote quern ad imagmem 
et simiiitudinem fecerat, etiam nullo suo merito praecedenle Dommus vero, 
uti mos est hujusmodi dommorum sapientium, voluit mores cognoscere el ex- 
plorare fidem famuli sui utrum esset famulus fidelis erga se, nccne Dedit ei 
leve praeceptum vel mandatum, dicens ^‘Die quacumque comederis fructum 
scientiae boni et mail, morte morieris, istud mandatum si bene® custodieus, 
ampiiori honore donabens,^ sin autem, morte pessima® monens ’’ Famulus, 
suscepto mandate dommi sui baud mora transgressus est id mandatum Quid 
plura? quid verborum vos lacmiis demorabor? Dominus, transgrcssio cm non 
latuit, adfuit et causam transgressioms quaesivit ^ Famulus superbus, turgidus, 
contumeliosus, mflatus, totam culpam retorsit in dominum suum Cum enim 
dixit, ^^Mulier quam dedisti mihi ipsa me decepit,’^ totam culpam impegit in 
auctorem Dommus vero, non tarn pro transgresso mandate quam pro illata 
contumelia offensus, quatuor vocavit tortores saevissimos, uni lilorum prae- 
cipiens ut, ligatis manibus et pedibus, superbum transgressorem intarceiaret, 
alteri ut vivum® decoriaret,® tertio ut eum jugularet,® quarto ut eum devoraret 

® NoUces et Extraits de Qiielques Manuscrits de la Btbhotheque Natwnahj ixi, 260-263 

^ It is not significant that the third daughter is Peace and the fourth Justice, Ihe reverse 
of the Older m the other allegories. This seems to have been inadvertent, foi Liter when 
the daughters plead, Justice is called “tertia soror,” and Peace speaks last,cf Manmmls 
Latins, 111 , 262. 

® Literally decortare would mean “to skin” or “to peel ” Later, when the servant is in 
prison, the Son “vidit emm eum exconatura,” thus, either “skinned or “stripped.” Some 
medieval translators therefore interpret deconare “to flay” while others interpret it “to 
deprive or rob of everything ” Because of the connotations of vivum, I interpiet the phrase 
“to flay alive,” although it might also mean “to strip of everything” or “to skin” in the 
figurative sense. 

® The broader meaning “to slaughter” ioi jugulare is preferable to the restricted meaning 
“to cut the throat” because in some versions the Son takes on himself the same torments 
inflicted on the prisoner. 

Variant readmgs from MS 14886 ^ quern siMimaverat, om. ^ bene, om* 

^ honor aberis ® pessima, om * Demum transgressam non tantum affectu, sed 

causam transgressioms quaestvit « um tllorum preciptens ut eum incarcerarei alteri 
ut vivum decollaret 
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crudeli poena. Posthac autem, cum occasio se obtulent, hos quatuor tortores 
proprns designabo'^ nommibus et^ eorumdem effrae natam msamam in caput 
famuli enucleabo Tortores igitur, sua saevitia domino placere studentes,® ar- 
rcptum miserum omnibus poems affiicere coeperunt Has autem famub poenas 
audiens una de filiabus regis, scilicet Misencordia, veloci cursu cucurrit ad 
carcerem et intro aspiciens vidensque famulum mcarceratum^ tortoribus ne- 
quam mancipatum, poems affectum, non potuit non miseren, quia proprmm est 
Misericordiae misereri, et laceratis vestibus et complosis manibus sparsisque® 
per coila capiilis, ululans et damans recurnt ad patrem et mgeniculata ante 
paternos pedes, coepit simplici et gemebunda voce dicere “Heu! pater carissime, 
numquid ego sum filia tua Misencordia et non diceris misencors? Si misencors 
fucris, famuli tui misereans, et si famuli tui non miserearis, misencors non eris 
Si misencors non fueris, me^ Misencordiam filiam non babebis Taliter ilia 
ante patrem argumentante,® advenit soror ejus Veritas, et cur Misencordia 
fleret quaesivit a patre. Cm pater ^Tsta, inqmt, soror tua vult ut ego^ miserear 
illius superbi transgressons cm poenam indixi.” Veritas, haec audiens, admodum 
stomachata, torvisque' oculis intuens patrem, sic ait “Numquid ego sum fflia^ 
tua Veritas et non diceris verax? Nonne verum est quod ei poenam mjunxisti et 
per mortem tormenta promisisti? Si verax fueris, verum persequaris Si verum 
non persequaris, verax non eris. Si verax non fueris, Ventatem filiam non 
habebis Et ecce Misericordia et Veritas ohviaverunt sthL Has lites, has conten- 
tiones, has rixas, has causas audivit tertia soror, scihcet Justitia, et, clamonbus 
earum accita, coepit a Veritate causam querelae quaerere, et Veritas, quae non 
poterat nisi vera dicere, ait. “Ista, mquit, soror nostra Misencordia, si soror dici 
debet, ^ qma nobis non consentit, vult ut pater noster misereatur lUius superbi 
transgressons.’’ Tunc Justitia, inflammato vultu,i versans in corde dolorem, sic 
ait ad patrem “Numquid ego sum filia tua Justitia et non diceris esse justus^ 
Si Justus fueris, m transgressorem justitiamexcercebis, si justitiam non exercu- 
ens, non eris Justus. Si Justus non fueris, me Justitiam fiham tuam non habebis. 
Ecce Veritas et Justitia hinc, illinic sola Misencordia; 


Et virgo caede madentes, 

Ultima coelestum terras Astraea rehquit,^® 


scilicet Pax f ugit in regionem longinquam “ Ubi enim hs est et conterrtio ibi non 
est pax, et quanto major est contentio tanto magis pacis elongatio. Pace i^tur 
amissa et tnbus filiabus regis in gravi dissensione positis, 

parti tutxus cederet^ difficfflime diffiniebat Si emm Misencoriae cederet Ven- 
Stem et Justitiam ofienderet. Si vero" Veritati et Justitiae cederet Misencordi- 
am filiam non haberet, et tamen necesse erat ut misencors esset et Justus 


10 Ovid, MetamorphostSj lib i, v. 149 

Variant readings from MS 14886: • Postqmm auim occasio se oUuht hos quaiuor tortores 
prepress nomimbus vobis desepeai, eorundmejrmatane er^amam ere cajut famule enM 
^ dormno placere, > eT'fiL 

Z7ea ' 'Z^Lutea, '%2et Pas de re^eone lon^nqua 

» audiret ® vero, om. 
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pacificus ct verax Propterea consilio opus erat Advocans itaque filiimi 
sapiciitissimum, supei hoc ncgotio cum consuluil Cud’ Fiiius “('omnutte 
mihi,® pater, praesens ncgotium prosequendum, ct ego tibi dc tiao'^giessoic 
vindictam faciam, ct quatuor filias tuas reducta pace tibi restiiuum ” (bn pater 
ait. ^^Magna sunt quae promitUs, nec voceni facta sequentur Si dn lis facta 
compeiisas, faciam quod hortans Suscepto igitui maiuiato regaii, films simipsit 
secum Misencordiam, sororem suam, et, saliens la moatibus et liansiiuiis colics, 
pervenit ad carcerem, et, respiciens per fenestras, prospiciens per canrellos vidit 
famulum incarceratum et positum in calamitate praesentis vitae, vidil ciiini 
eum excoriatum, jugulatum, devoratum, quia ex quo homo montiu \eimibus 
esca datur, et per ipsum mors mtravit m mundum, ct quoniam occasio se obtuiit, 
dicamus nomina quatuor tortorum Primus tortor tortorum qui eum incar- 
ceravit est career et exilium^ praesentis vitae, de quo dictum est ‘4 leu mihd 
quia mtus la ’’ in Pro. Secundus, qui eum dcconavit,*’ misena est munch ciuae 
nos omnes poems et miscriis aflicit Tertius, qui eum jugulavit, mois est, quae 
fios omnes jugulat et occidit Quartus, qui eum dcvoravit, vermis est, quia/ 
sicut dixi, ex quo homo moritur vermibus esca datur et vermes ad corrodeudum 
eum suscipiunt Quatuor, inquam, tortores isti, videlicet career hujus exilii ct 
misena hujus mundi et mors et veimis, isti, mquam, tortores a pnmo hominc 
usque ad novissimum, per totam successionem, pnmi transgressons puenas 
exigunt. Career enim nos detmet, misena mundi nos curciat, quaenobis misens 
omnia mala infert, mors nos j’uguiat, vermis nos rodit Videris igitur films patns- 
familias his quatuor tortoribus famulum suum mancipatum, non potuit non 
misereri, quia Misericoidiam comitem habebat,® et, mlro saliens m carcerem, 
morte sua mortem devicit, et aliigato forti, id est diabolo, ejus vasa rapuit et 
spolia distnbuit, et, cum copiosa praeda ascendens in altum, capiivam duxit 
captmtatem deditque dona hominibus et famulum dupheato honore ad patnam 
reduxit, dans ei stolam immortalitatis.* Hos videns Miseikordia non habebat 
unde conqueretur, quia vidit famulum dupheato honore revcisum, et stola im- 
mortalitatis mdutum. Veritas non mvemebat causam qucrclae, quia patei in- 
ventus fuerat veiax, nam^ famulus omnes poenas exsolverat Justitia, soror, jam 
nil conquerebatur, quia m transgressore fueiat justitia comprobata, et, si re- 
vixit, pericrat et inventus m [morte?] Videns itaque Pax sorores suas concor- 
dantes, reversa est et eas pacihcavit Ecce mtsencordta et veritas obviavcrimt 
sih%, jushlia ct pax osculaiae sunt. Sic igitur per mcdiaiorem Dei, hominum et 
hommum et angelorum, scilicet Christum Jesum, paciheatus et reconciiiatus est 
homo et ad ovile Dei ovis centesima reducta est. Ad quod ovile nos perducat 
Jesus Christus, cui est honor et gloria! Amen. 

II. Like most versions of the Four Daughters of God dealing with vi- 
carious redemption, the Rex et Famulus was inspired by Samt Bernardos 
first sermon on the Annunciation.^^ Bernard’s allegory interprets Psalm 
eighty-four, verse eleven of the Vulgate, ‘^Misericordia et veritas obvia- 

^ F, L CLXXxiii, 383-390, especially cols 385-390 

Variant readings from MS 14886 ^ suum^ om. ^ cm, om, ® milut oni. ^ car- 
eer exilii « decollmdt * et « habuit ^ mcarcerem marks * honore 
r&vmumf siola immortahtaiis indutum ^ jam 
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f osculatae sunt,” as a strife of tte four attri- 
butes Mercy Truth, Justice, and Peace Mercy and Peace, as two sis- 
ters plead with their father, the King, on behalf of man who has of- 
ended Plim, their asters Justice and Truth insist that man he con- 
demned The four virtues are united when the Son of the King offers to 
satisfy the demands of each by becoming Himself the redeemer. Thus at 
first, ohmaverunt sihi is interpreted in its hostile sense,’= and later as a 
friendly meeting or reconciliation. Since the text of the sermon is easily 
accessible, and since Miss Traver has already summarized it conven- 
lently, I shall not pause longer over the details 
Jean Riviere, the learned French soteriologist, in making a theological 
analysis of the Four Daughters of God, has already pointed out several 
departures of the Rex et Famulus from the sermon of Saint Bernard.^^ 
When differences of a more literary character are added, the principal 
points of divergence would be five: 

(1) Bernard mentions the paternity of the King, but does not emphasize it, 
thus in his allegory each daughter does not protest to the King that she cannot 
remain his child unless he yields to her request 

(2) In Bernardos version, Peace does not take flight 

(3) The Rex ei Famulus represents Adam and God as servant and King, not 
simply as God and man 

(4) In Bernard’s sermon, Adam does not become an exile nor a prisoner of the 
King’s enemy as he does in the Rex et Famulus, 

(5) Bernard does not mention the four torturers described m the later allegory' 
the first, the Exile of Earthly Life, who casts the servant in prison; the second, 
the Misery of Life, who flays him alive, the third, Death, who slaughters him, 
and the fourth, Corruption, who devours him. 


Despite these differences, the frequent verbal parallels and the strik- 
ing similarities in theme make the dependence of the Rex et Famulus on 
Bernard’s sermon obvious enough It seems, too, that the author may 
have known the version of the allegory by Stephen of Tournai (1128- 
c. 1203),^® because the episode of the four torturers appears for the first 

The hostile interpretation of this verb was not uncommon Although hliss Traver 
says that Bernard did not interpret the word m this sense, the text proves that he even 
emphasized the vehemence of the debate by exclaiming, “Grandis controversia, fratres ” 
Cf P. X , CLXXXiii, 388 

Le Dogme de la Redemption au Dehut du Moyen-Age (Pans, 1934), pp 324-329 
Miss Jessie Murray, Le Chateau d' Amour (Pans, 1918), p 72, says, '‘En parlant des 
quatre vertus, ni Hugues, ni Saint Bernard ne les appelle directement les Filles de Dieu, 
bien que cette relation soit suffisameni mise en Evidence par le contexte ’’ I find nothmg in 
Hugo to establish this relationship In Bernard’s allegory one reads, “Ait Misericordia, 
utquid me genmsh pater citius perituram?” F L , cnxxxin, 388 

For a list of the MSS of this allegory see L Bourgam, La Chatre FranQaise su XIF 
Slide (Pans, 1879), pp. 51--52. Kivike makes an analysis from MS. Latm 14935 Bibho- 
th^que Nationale, fol 6"-8^ in Le Dogme de la Redemption au Debut du Moyen-Age^ pp. 
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time in this redaction. Yet, because the tortuicis m Stepheids allegory 
are Stupor, Furor, Error, and Dolor, and also because of many olhei dif- 
ferences, direct dependence seems extremely doubtful Sinte the \eisions 
of the allegory by Peter of Blois’® and Innocent IIP^ contiiin no points of 
contact with the Rex et Famulus other than those common to the tradi- 
tion, their relationship to the history of the motif need not be ( onsidcied 
Strangely enough, the five differences distinguishing the Rex et Famu- 
lus from Bernardos allegory are those which characterize nearly all of the 
iatei versions No less than twelve literary lecensions show jiiobable di- 
rect contact with this source, while several others exhibit the innueiue 
of the tradition it established. A number of these recensions aie too highl\ 
complicated with another major motif to be dealt with satisfactonl} heie 
In a separate study which I am now preparing for publication, it mil be 
possible to reconstruct from literary and historical data the genealogies 
made by Traver, Buhler, and Langfors,^® and to prove that the versions 
by Saint Bernard and Hugo of Saint-Victor owe their origin to two 
widely different traditions. Without injury to the pattern, two of the less 
complicated versions, that in the Gesta Romanorum and the Court of 
Sapience, can be lifted from the general motif as independent studies 

III. Before considering the sources of the Four Daughters of God in the 
Gesta Romanorum, one should distinguish clearly between the Latin text 
of the earliest printed editions^® and the English translation of the fif- 
teenth century in MS Harley 7333 Each is based on a version differing 
materially from the other, and the failure to recognize this has led to 
some confusion in the problem of sources Miss Traver, in speaking of 
the Gesta, has in mind only the Latin version of the Vulgariext edited by 
Oesterley, and does not take into account the English redaction, which in 
itself would constitute another variant Buhler, evidently accepting 

354-358 A summary in translation is given in Miss Traver’s later study, PM LA , XL, 73 74 
Riviere dates this work m the last quarter of the twelfth century, op at , p 351*, note 3 
P. jD , ccvii, cols 750-755. While this allegory touches on vicarious redemption, it does 
not properly belong to the type we have been considering 

Sermo I, Dominica I Adventus Domim, P L,, ccxvii, 338-320 
For a convenient summary of these conclusions, see the graph at the end of Miss 
Hope Traver’s monograph The Four Daughters of God, C F Buhler^s Sources of the Court 
of Sapience, pp. 22-25; A. L&ngfors, '^Notice des Manusciits 535 et 10047,^^ Not et Ext , 
XLii (1933), 196-205 

Ed. H, Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872), from the Vulgurkxt containing 
181 chapters first printed by Ulrich Zell at Cologne between 1472 and 1475. For the alle- 
gory of the Four Daughters, see pp. 350-355. 

20 Ed. S J. H, Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, E E.T S. 33 (1879), 132-136 This work will 
be referred to hereafter as English Gesta See also The Old English Versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum, ed. F. Madden (London, 1838), pp. 112-115. 

^ Four Daughters, pp 114-115 See also Miss Travel’s later study, ^The Four Daughters 
of God. A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLA, XL (1925), 83-90. 
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Miss Travel’s theory of sources for the Gesta, and identifying the Latin 
with the English, does not cite from the Latin text on which Miss Traver 
based her conclusions, but from the English version, which does not 
translate it Because of this he is obliged to make a new classification of 
types, since such episodes as that of the four torturers are not to be 
found m Miss Traver’s Latin source, and were not, therefore, consid- 
ered 

The tales m the original Latin Gesta are generally believed to have 
been compiled m England toward the end of the thirteenth or at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century.*® Finding its way to the Continent, 
the original Anglo-Latm collection was altered and enlarged Three edi- 
tions of the augmented compilation were printed between 1472 and 
1475 Because of the changes made in the continental version, the 
printed tales diftered greatly from the Anglo-Latm on which they were 
oiiginally based Thus the allegory of the Four Daughters of God con- 
tained in both compilations represents two entirely different versions. ^ 

It is only in the form preserved in the Vulgartext or continental version 
that the Gesta is accessible in printed editions today.*® Nevertheless, the 
tales in the English translation of the Gesta which date from the reign of 
Henry VI were not based upon the Vulgartext but on the Anglo-Latm ver- 
sions thought to have been the original, which now exist m manuscript 
only. Although I have not seen the allegory of the Four Daughters of 
God m the original Anglo-Latm Gesta, I am certain not only from the 
translation but from inferences drawn from Madden’s notes*® that the 
author had before him a copy of the Rex et Famulus 


^Sourcesof the Court of Sapence, pp 22-25 ow Hprrtiisre 

For detailed discussions of this problem, see Oesterley, pp , > > 

pp xvu-m More recent studies add nothing new to these conclusions, d Jlla 
Bourne, “Classical Elements m the Gesta Rcmnoruin," m Vassar Medmal SMus, 1923, 

" Ud aty or 0.0 iwM »d Bly-... ^ SrBra'.S 

Koldao, a.d Do Lo»pt, « ~<«d 

IwDflrpfl -ind eiffhtv-one chapters was printed at Cologne by Ulrich ^ 

Stp 267 n*, oAo Cdop. 0d.d» » IP r 1 « M jS 

ered the onginal Gesta Rontanorum. It ^ onnted and are extant m manu- 

manuscripts of the original Anglo-Latm es a ^ printed Vulgartext has sur- 

script only, while no manuscript exactly corresponding to the prmteU g 

vived, cf Gesta, pp. 266-269. translation “to helde him qwyke,” 

Madden (p 513) notes only two depaxtures m the t _ Anglo-Latin 

for which the 

Sugulant. Cf Herrtage, English may be assumed that the transla- 

If these are the only deviations m the Englisn vers , s 
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To give a summary of the version as it appears in the English Gesta 
vould be only to present in translation the allegory attiibuted to Peter 
\i Saint-Victor In the English Gesta, the emperor bears the name Agios, 
he servant is given ^‘a contree^’ to keep instead of a commandment, and 
he functions of the tormentors are slightly varied The explanation in 
he Rex et Famulus is paraphrased in the ^^Moralitee” of the Gesta Aside 
rom these differences, the translation is almost literal A fair specimen 
i offered in the passage describing the feelings of Mercy when she be- 
olds the suffering servant The English Gesta says of her that 

le myght not but have pyte, — for hit is ]>e pff?pirte of mercy to have pite & 
impassion & so she Rente of the clothinge^ of hir body, & of hir hedc, and puilid 
F hir heer, and yellid, and cride, and ranne with alle hir myght to hir fadir, 
le Emperour, and knelid to him, and seide, 'Alas? my dere fadir, am I not thi 
Dwter, and art })ow not mercyfulle?^^ 

he corresponding passage in the Rex et Famulus reads: 

[isericordia . . non potuit non misereri, quia proprium est Miseiicordiae 
isereri, et, laceratis vestibus et complosis manibus sparsisque per coiia capillis, 
ulans et damans recurnt at patrem et ingeniculata ante paternos pedes, coepit 
mplici et gemebunda voce dicere: *Heu! pater carissime, numquid ego sum 
la tua Misencordia et non diceris misericors?^® 

The version in the Latin Vulgartext, on the other hand, although ap- 
irently based on the Anglo-Latin copy of the Rex et Famulus, departs 
om it to a notable degree. The pleas of Mercy, Justice and Truth are 
milar to those in the original Gesta, Peace has no speech, but takes her 
ght instead. This continental Latin version is unique, however, in that 
le human soul is not represented by the servant, but by a beautiful 
Oman who is the daughter of the King of Jerusalem. Another King 
looses her to be the wife of his Son. After her marriage, the wife is se- 
iced by the Son’s servant (the devil), and, when her unfaithfulness is 
scoveied, he presents her with a bill of divorce and sends her away 
hen he sees her reduced to such a state that she is obliged to beg for 
ead, he is moved to compassion and sends a messenger asking her to 
turn. Through fear she cannot do this and begs him to come himself to 
rgive her. 

: followed his copy faithfully and that any departures from the Rex d Famulus were 
ide by the author of the Anglo-Latin version and not by the English translator. Where 
s translator follows hterally the Latin of the Rex et Famulus, therefore, the author of the 
iglo-Latin Gesta must have copied it word for word from this version 
Herrtage, English Gesta, p 133. Haur&u, Manuscrits Lahns, m, 261. 

» It seems that the Vulgartext was based on the copy in the Anglo-Latm Gesta rather 
m directly on Rex et Famulus because the explanation at the end lesembles the style 
the morahtee more than the explanation In the JJe* e/ FawMlwr. 
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When the King hears what has taken place, he calls a council It is 
decided that a wise man will be sent to reclaim the wife of his Son, but 
none who is willing can be found When the Son himself offers to go, the 
King consents Justice is angry and protests that she cannot be his 
daughter if he does this, since the banishment is just Mercy and Truth 
make similar threats, the one m begging compassion for man, the other 
m urging his condemnation Truth and Justice draw their swords and 
demand that the young wife be slam Mercy snatches the swords away 
and says that it is time for her to rule After Mercy has promised the Son 
that if his wife be penitent she will forgive her even if she should fall 
again, he goes forth, declares a war on the enemy, conquers, and brings 
her back The usual application then follows 

It seems extremely unlikely that this continental Latin allegory in the 
Vulgar text was based on the Anglo-Norman Le Chasteau d' Amour, for the 
only points of resemblance which have been pointed out between the 
two versions are those which both have m common with the Rex et 
Famulus}^ Like the other tales in the printed continental Gesta, the alle- 
gory of the Four Daughters of God was ultimately based on the Anglo- 
Latin version The tale in this Anglo-Latin Gesta was certainly a copy of 
the Rex et Famulus as the English translation of the Anglo-Latin plainly 
shows. Neither the allegory in the continental or English versions is based 
on Grosseteste’s poem as has previously been supposed Both come in the 
following order from the Rex et Famulus: 

Rex et Famulus 


Anglo-Latin Gesta Romanorum 


Continental Gesta {Vulgtirtext) English Gesta 

So different is the continental version from the Anglo-Latin that the 
question of departures is an interesting one. When the allusions to the 
Canticle of Canticles are compared, much of the difficulty disappears In 
the Rex et Famulus when the Son takes his sister Mercy with him to the 
prison, he hastens over the hills and mountains, and looking through the 
bars, sees the prisoner. The passage reads: 

Suscepto igitur mandate regali, films sumpsit secum Misericordiam, sororem 
suam, et, sahens in montihus et transiliens colies, pervenit ad carcerem, et 
resptetens per fenestras, prospictens per cancellos vidit famulum incarceratum,^^ 

Cf Tiaver, Four Daughters, pp 114-115; cf p 123. 

Haur6au, ManuscrUs Latins, in, 262, The italics are mine 
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Although in view of the context one would translate cancellos “prison- 
bars/’ the passage is obviously taken from the Vulgate version of the 
Canticle of Canticles which describes the quest of the beloved After the 
pursuit He beholds her through the lattices: 

Vox dilecti mei, ecce iste venit sahens in montibus, transiliens colics . . respicicns 
per fenestras, prosptctens per cancellos En dilectus mens loquitur mihi Surge, 
propera arnica mea, columba mea, formosa mea, et veni 

This passage, since it is literally translated in the English Gesta, must 
have been taken over from the Rex et Famulus by the author of the 
Anglo-Latm version It suggested, no doubt, the alteration in the conti- 
nental Vulgartext The unique feature of this version is the substitution of 
the faithless wife for the servant. Commentators very frequently applied 
the passages on the bridegroom and the bride to Christ and the human 
soul Saint Bernard brought this type of exegesis to its highest develop- 
ment Because the author of the version in the Vulgartext refers twice to 
Bernard, it should not be surprising to find that he elaborated upon those 
passages which Bernard had greatly enriched 

Conclusive proof for the indebtedness of the Vulgartext to Bernard is 
found in the allusion to the opening verse of the Canticle of Canticles j 
^^Osculetur me osculo oris sui. quia meliora sunt ubera tua vino ’’ Bernard 
m his interpretation says that God, in order to restore peace between 
Himself and His people, sent His prophets as messengers. The people, dis- 
satisfied, demanded His own kiss instead. Thus, one cried out to the 
messengers of peace, “Osculetur me osculo oris sui, sicque m signo pacis 
faciat de pace securum.’'®^ In the Vulgartext when the Son sends the mes- 
senger to make peace with the wife, she desires instead “quod veniret 
dilectus meus ad me et osculetur me osculo oris sui, tunc sum secura, quod 
recipiet me in graciam suam.”®^ 

The Vulgartext contains nothing which cannot be accounted for by 
the Anglo-Latm Gesta taken from the Rex et Famulus, and by the com- 
mentaries of Saint Bernard which this version suggested. The version in 
the Vulgartext became in its turn the inspiration of Jean Gaulohe^s 
dramatized allegory, V Amour which was licensed to be printed 

at Troyes, July 26, 1601 Its influence is obvious also in the earlier 
Moralite de N ature et Loy de Rigeur?^ The Rex et Famulus, therefore, and 
not Grosseteste's poem was also the ultimate source for these plays.®^ 

Cant cant ii 8-10 Sermones in Cantica, F L , clxxxiii, 791, 

Oesterley, Gesta, p 351 

^ This play has not been edited. Miss Travers gives a detailed summary from MS fr 
9306, Bibiioth^que Nationale; cf Four Daughters, pp, 116-119 

Ed F Michel in Recueil de Farces Morahtes et Sermons Joyeux (Pans, 1837), ili, no 
3 Miss Traver, Four Daughters, p 120, pomts out the resemblance to the Gesta. 

Miss Traver gives Grosseteste as the ultimate source Ihd , pp 113, 123 
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In so far as Le Laz Amour^^ was dependent on the continental Gesta^^^ it 
was also indebted to the Rex et Famulus, 

IV The anonymous Court of Saj^iencef^ first rejected from the Lyd- 
gate canon by MacCracken/^ and later by Spindler,^ was written very 
probably between 1450 and 1475 Since Miss Traver and Professor 
Spmdler have both given excellent summaries of the version of the Four 
Daughters utilized here,^^ I shall limit this section to the sources of the 
allegory. Even here, a further limitation must be made, excluding the in- 
fluence of pseudo-Bonaventure and Guillaume de Deguileville. 

Buhler, after accepting Miss Traver’s theory of the direct dependence 
of the Court on Grosseteste’s poem, aims to show more precisely which 
passages in the Court had been borrowed from Le Chasteau d' Amour, 
The inquiry results in the discovery of fourteen stanzas.^® The first, 
stanza 26, which introduces the ‘'dowtefull prynce,” his daughters, and 
the Son, although common to the tradition, owes its origin to the Rex et 
Famulus The second, stanza 27, has no parallel in Grosseteste: 

Towre tormen tours the kyng clepyd to hym, 183 

Bad oone hym put in bytter pryson sowre, 

Another shuld quyk fie hym, lythe and lym, 

The thryd kil hym, the fourth shuld hym deuoure 2 

One will immediately recognize in these lines a close translation of the 
Latin version. The same may be said of the next example, stanza 28, 
which describes the emotions of Mercy on seeing the prisoner: 

'She lokyd downe m to the pryson depe, 190 

Her louyd seruant she sy sytting there, 

For whom her hert gan bothe to blede and wepe, 

Dystyllmg teares disteyneth all hyr chere, 

She gan vnlase her tressyd sonnysh here, 

Naked her brest, and for compassyoune, 

Before her fadyr on knees fyll adoune^ 

This passage, lacking in Le Chasteau d' Amour, reads thus in the Rex et 
Famulus ' 

Bias autem famuli poenas audiens una de filiabus regis, scilicet Misericordia, 

This play was "nouvellement imprim6'' by Thomas Laisnec m 1500 I have not seen 
this work, and have been obliged to depend on Miss Travel’s summary, cf Four Daughters, 
pp 120-123 

1 suggest an influence conditionally only, because as Miss Traver points out, tUd , 
pp 122-123, the play is only slightly suggestive of the Gesta Romanorum 
^0 The Court of Saptence, ed R Spmdler (Leipzig, 1927) 

H N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Part i, E.E T S. Extra Series 
107 (1911), xxxiv“xxxv Court, pp 46-88. Bid , pp 80-83 

Four Daughters, pp. 152-158; Court of Sapience, pp. 38-45 
^ Sources of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig, 1932), p 18. ^ Bid , p 19 
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veloci cursu cucurrit ad carcerem et intro aspiciens vidensque famulum incarcer- 
atum, tortoribus nequam mancipatum, poems affectum, non potuit non miseren 
quia propnum est Misericordiae miseren et laceratis vestibus et complosis 
manibus sparsisque per coUa capillis, ululans et damans recurrit ad patiem et 
mgeniculata ante paternos pedes 

In the next three stanzas Mercy stresses her grief, thus expanding the 
passages m the Latin version in the individual manner of the poet 
Stanza 32, in which Mercy asks for the prisoner’s release, is common 
property in the tradition and is ultimately derived from the Rex et 
Famulus Stanzas 33 and 34 represent Truth requesting that her Father 
explain to her the meaning of Mercy’s action. When her Father tells her 
of her sister’s desires, Truth presents her objection This proceduie, 
lacking in Grosseteste’s version, appears thus m the Latin original: 

Taliter ilia ante patrem argumentante, advenit soror ejus Veritas, et cur Misen- 
cordia fleret quaesivit a patre. Cui pater Tsta, in quit, soror tua \ult ut ego 
miserear illius superbi transgressoris cm poenam mdixi.' Veritas, haec audiens, 
ad modum stomachata, torvisque ocuhs intuens patrem, sic ait ‘Numquid ego 
sum filia tua Veritas et non diceris verax? Nonne verum est quod ei poenam m 
junxisti et per mortem tormenta promisisti? Si verax fueris, verum persequans 

Stanzas 35 and 36, expanding the plea of Truth, although common in the 
tradition, also come from the Latin. 

Finally, in stanza 114 which Buhler gives as his last example of indebt- 
edness to Grosseteste, the poet of the Court says: 

'He knew the cause of hys foure sustres stryfe, 792 

And how by sentence man shuld punysshed be* 

Burst m the pryson of thys present lyfe, 

Reuyd wyt/f vnheelle, slown V7yth aduersyte 
Dyed at the last and vjyih all crewelte 
Suffryd wormes deuoure hym in hys graue, 

Hard was this payne, and yche man sholde hit haue,’ 

The lines translate literally again the passage in the Rex et Famulus 

Primus tortor tortorum qui eum incarceravit est career et exilium praeseiitis 
vitae . . , Secundus, qui eum decoriavit, misena est mundi quae nos omnes 
poenis et miseriis afficit. Tertius, qui eum jugulavit, mors est, quae nos omnes 
jugulat et occidit Quartus, qui eum devoravit, vermis est, quia, sicut dixi, ex 
quo homo moritur vermibus esca datur et vermes ad corrodendum eum susci- 
piunt 

None of the fourteen stanzas attributed to Grosseteste’s influence, there- 
fore, can be found in Le Chasteau Amour, 

Haur^au, Mam^sents Latins, in, 261. « IhU 43 pp^ 262-263 
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One might mention also that of the thirteen stanzas which Bnhier gives 
as coming from pseudo-Bonaventure,®° three come from thei^e:^; et Famu- 
lus, and have only a general similarity of theme to the Meditahoues, 
These are stanzas 74 and 75, containing the discussion of the difficulty be- 
tween Sapience and the Son, si and stanza 105 in which the Father bids 
the Son to depart 

Of the fifty-three stanzas given by Buhler as coming from other un- 
known sources, fifteen are directly derived from the Rex et Famulus. In 
stanzas 72 and 73 Sapience describes the Son as the brother of Mercy, 
and the Son tells Sapience of his desires.s^ In stanza 76 the Son gives 
Sapience the same reasons for his perplexity as the Father gives the Son 
in the Rex et Famulus In stanza 104 the Son expresses his resolution to 
the Father Stanzas 106-111 expand the love of Mercy for her brother; 
stanza 115 tells how she accompanies him to the prison Stanzas 126-129, 
describing the way in which each of the sisters is appeased, give a more 
literary treatment of what is found in the source: 

Hoc videos Misencordia non habebat unde conqueretur, qui vidit famulum 

Buhler, following Miss Traver, does not question the authorship of Bona venture of 
Padua, cf Sources of the Court, p 19, and Four Daughters, p 41 According to Miss Traver, 
Molanus m his Bibliotheca Sacra (1618) first assigned the Medttationes to Bona venture of 
Padua rather than to the Seraphic Doctor among whose works it had been included The 
Quaracchi editors, however, questioned the attribution to either Bonaventure, the Seraphic 
Doctor or Bonaventure of Padua, and suggested that Joannes de Cauhbus was the author, 
cf Doclons Seraphci S Bonaventurae Opera Omma, ed Studio et Cura P P Collegn A S 
Bonaventuia, Quaracchi, viii (1898), cxii, and x (1902), 25 L Oliger acted upon this sug- 
gestion of the Quaracchi editors and concluded from internal evidence that the author was 
Joannes de Caulibus of Santo Geminiano, a Franciscan who lived at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, cf “Le ‘Meditationes Vitae Chnsti del Pseudo-Bonaventura^, Studi 
Francescam, N S vii (1921), 143-183, viii (1922), 18-47 Dom Wilmart considers Ohger’s 
conclusions probable, cf A. Wilmart, Auteurs Spintuels et Textes DMs du Moyen-Age 
Latin (Pans, 1932), p 509, note 2 Miss Deansley shows that the work was known in 
England before the time of Cauhbus, and had been translated in a metrical version usually 
attributed to Robert Mannyng of Brunne, cf ^The Gospel Harmony of Joannes de Cauli- 
bus or St Bonaventura,” British Society for Franciscan Studies, x (1922), 12-18 Mrs 
Carleton Brown, influenced perhaps by the desirability of dating precisely the Southern 
Passion, reverts to Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, cf Southern Passion, ed Beatrice 
Daw Brown, E E T S , clxix (1927), pp liv and xci Finally, on the evidence of the manu- 
cnpts, C Fischer refutes all previous opinions and concludes that the author was an un- 
known Friar Minor who lived at the begmnmg of the fourteenth century and who drew 
upon the Meditationes de Passione of Bonaventure the Seraphic Doctor, cf ‘‘Die Medita- 
tions Vitae Christfl ihre Handschnftliche Ueberlieferung und die Verfasserfrage,’' Arch- 
mmi Franciscanum Mistoricum, xxv (1932), 3-35, 175-209, 305-348, 449-483 Although 
Fischer’s evidence seems the best advanced thus far, I prefer to await the final judgment of 
other competent scholars 

In the Rex et Famulm the same arguments are presented by the Father to the Son 

These desires summarize the situation m the Rex et Famulus 
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duplicate honore reversum, et stola immortalitatis indutum. Veritas non m- 
veniebat causam querelae, quia pater inventus fueiat verax, nam famulus omnes 
poenas exsolverat Justitia, soror, jam nil conquerebatur, quia in tran'^gressoie 
fuerat justitia comprobata, et, si revixit, penerat ct inventus iii [mortc] Vidciis 
itaque Pax sorores suas concordantes, reversa est et eas pacificavit 
The total number of stanzas in the Court showing the influence of the l\ex 
et Famulus is thirty-two There is no evidence of mdebtediiess to Le 
Chasteau Amour, 

V. The attribution of the Rex et Famulus to Peter of Sainl-Viclor is by 
no means a proof of his authorship. Haureau thought it possible that the 
volume ascribed to him may have been a collection of works by various 
writeis This fact takes on new significance when consideied in its rela- 
tion to an explanatory note in the Court The four torturers had been in- 
troduced in stanza 27, but their function was not interpreted until stanza 
114 Since eighty-seven stanzas had intervened between the last appear- 
ance of the torturers and the explanation, the poet thought it necessary 
to recall the subject to his readers ''Nota,'' he says, ^'Primo homo torque- 
tm in carcere piesenhs vite Secundo labore et miseria mundi ex quo quis 
montux vQxmihus esca datur,^^ He then adds, “Hec Ltncolniensis suptx: 
Jlfisericordn^ et Ventas ohuiauerunt simul 

No extant manuscript of Grosseteste's poem describes and interprets 
the four torturers. Moreover, it is certain that the Court was based on the 
Rex et Famulus and not on Le Chasteau d’ Amour Was Grosseteste, then, 
the real author of the Rex et Famulus'^ While one would like to think so, 
the absence of definite Grossetestean traits of style^'^ makes it apparent 
that the reference to Ltncolniensis was only an illustration of the custom 
of accrediting the best-known writer of a theme with the authorship of 
the original or its several versions 

Nevertheless, against the complete rejection of Grosseteste’s author- 
ship we have the lines of the English translator in Ashmole 61 This poet, 
obviously dependent on Grossteste, mentions the torturers but does not 
interpret their function If he found the episode in some version of Le 
Chasteau P Amour it seems that at least a few of the extant manuscripts 
would contain it It appears more likely, therefore, that the poet was 

Haureau, Manusents LahnSj in, 263. 

^ Professor S Harrison Thomson, who has examined all the known MSS of Grosseteste’s 
work, agrees with me in this conclusion 

“De Principle Creationis Mundi,” ed Horstmann, AUengUseke Legenden, pp 349-354; 
see lines 261-270 

Buhler thinks that two different versions of Grosseteste’s poem may have existed, 
one containing the episode of the torturers, and the other omitting it, cf Sources of the 
Court, pp 22-23 The episode does not occur in the eleven complete MSS which Miss Mur- 
ray uses m her edition, nor in the two fragments which she mentions and classifies with a 
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drawing on the Latin source. He may have thought that Grosseteste was 
the author of this work also. But we cannot be certain, since the lines 

Grostyd it made . 

AD. m french out of latyne, f 1 

probably applied to the metrical work as a whole without reference to this 
brief episode The problem of the authorship of the Rex et Famulus must 
be left, then, ‘'a la sagacite des erudits 

Apropos of these considerations, the question of the dependence of Le 
Chasfeau Amour and several other Anglo-Norman versions on the Rex 
et Famulus suggests itself. This problem involves more difficulties than 
are at first apparent I have endeavored to solve some of them, neverthe- 
less, in the separate study to which I have previously referred It is hoped 
that the results of this investigation will establish a new course of de- 
velopment for the allegory of the Four Daughters of God and illustrate 
the relation of the theme to another major motif out of which it grew 
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previously analyzed group, cf Le Chateau^ p 33, note 1 MS Hatton 99, whicb Miss Murray 
had seen but does not use, contains no evidence of the episode, as I have found from an 
examination of the photostat Miss Murray had also seen a MS at Brussels for which she 
does not give the signature, but which Professor Thomson identifies as MS Brussels Bibi 
Royale 2306 fi 255’'-269'' Thus far, we can safely say that fifteen MSS do not contain the 
episode Because of a happy error the sixteenth can be added, for Langfors m correcting 
Miss Muiray’s description of MS Brussels 2306 was not aware that he was examining 
another MS (Brussels 3357 if 228'^-2409 the only one which Miss Murray had not seen, 
cf S H Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste (Cambridge, 1940), p 153, note 3. 
L^ngfois is extremely skeptical of the work of his predecessors (see for example^ et 
Ext XLXi , 205) yet he points out that the mcident of the torturers is not found unUl its oc- 
curience m DU des Qimtre Se^eurs, a poem generally considered later Le Chastem 
d’Amow , cf ibid , p 182 In a separate study I shall discuss the relation of the Dit to the 
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Riviere, Le Dogme de la Redemption au Debut du Moyen-Age, p 479 
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SOME CONTINUING TRADITIONS IN ENGLISH 
DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 

O NE of the things that most surprises the student of the sixteenth 
century IS the place held by religious literature even in the realm of 
vernacular publication The product of the early English presses is re- 
ligious to an extent that the modern reader finds quite outside his ex- 
perience. It has been estimated that more than forty per cent of all Eng- 
lish books published between the beginning of printing in England and 
1640 belong to the various types of religious literature ^ That preponder- 
ance is easy to explain in the light of the ecclesiastical traditions of leai n- 
ing, and there is no doubt that certain aspects of the eailiei body of pub- 
lication as compared with that of more recent times are to be explained 
in terms of those origins, but the fact is that even when the machinery 
of religious life had been gravely disturbed, the relative predominance of 
the genre persisted. 

Of course, there were changes. Everyone is familiar with the ticmen- 
dous ebullition of controversial writing in the sixteenth century Often 
there has been a disposition among modern readers to see m that phe- 
nomenon only an unhappy manifestation of the combative spirit in a field 
where one would have hoped charity would appease it To judge so is to 
forget that this was a period when the established and accepted piennses 
of religious life had been challenged on all fronts. It became, therefore, 
one of the primary necessities of all religious parties to think through and 
define their positions on the main points at issue. The result is a gicat 
age of defining and discriminating, of attack on and defense of mtellcc- 
tual positions Certain aspects of the religious mind received generous 
exercise. And so did certain aspects of the imagination and the emotions, 
especially those that enter into the creative art of denigration But 
though the period is one of the great ages of Christian history for certain 
intellectual activities, there is no question that others suffered. The very 
attention which the controverted issues received disturbed the balance of 
the total field of experience. Attention went to those matters on which 
men disagreed, not to those on which they agreed, by no means a sure 
guide to the relative importance of religious elements In the atmosphere 
of Armageddon, speculation came to seem unreasonable. And other activ- 
ities than the prevailing intellectual ones of definition and of defense and 
attack naturally suffered in the claims they could make on the attention 

1 Edith L. Klotz, “A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for Every Tenth Year from 
1480 to 1640,’^ The Huntington Library Quarterly, i (1937-38), 417-419. 
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of men alive to the currents of the time Southwell, for instance, in a let- 
ter to Agazario notes the eagerness of the Recusants in England for ser- 
mons on current controversy, ^ this for a group which though under con- 
siderable external pressure was m general keeping to positions already 
established 

The danger of this devotion to controversy was early appreciated by 
men whose combative instincts had not completely destroyed their 
awaieness of other religious values Obviously it was more apparent to 
those who thought that much of the controversy was unnecessary than 
to those who thought that the work of reformation must be carried for- 
ward Robert Parsons in the preface to his 1585 edition of A Christian 
Directorie reminds his readers of what was clearly his settled opinion, 
^That our forefathers were most happie in respect of us, who receaumg 
with humilitie one vniforme faith without contention or contradiction, 
from their mother the holie Catholique Church, did attend onlie to build 
upon that foundation good workes and vertuous life But the Anglican 
John Carpenter was clearly of the same opinion with regard to his settle- 
ment in A Preparahue to Contentation of 1597, for in the course of his 
examination of what on his title-page he styled ^The wonderfull distrac- 
tions of men m opinions and straunge conceits,’’ he laments, ^^Alas, why 
is it then, that now men waxe wearie of prayer? wearie of Gods service? 
wearie of the word of God? wearie of true obedience? wearie of peace 
and quietnesse^ wearie of goodnesse? wearie of God^”^ It was time that 
the clergy asked that question, for there must have been a good many 
common men who sympathized with the complaint of the Capper in the 
famous A compendious or brief e examination of certayne ordinary com- 
plaints^ of diuers of our country men in these dayes, now usually ascribed 
to John Hales, which was published by Thomas Marshe in 1581. That 
sturdy artisan warns the Doctor in the dialogue that if he were of the 
Queen’s Council, he would '%et you to the Plough and Carte: for the 
deuill a whit of good yee doe with your studies, but set men together by 
the Eares, some with this opinion and some with that, some holding this 
way, and some an other, and that so stiffly as though the troth must be as 
they say that have the vpper hand in contention.”® 

But some of these far-seeing men did more than complain about the 

Catholic Record Society, Unpublished Documents Relating to the English Martyrs^ Vol i, 
1584 - 1603 , col and ed John Hungerford Pollen, S J (London, 1908), p 318 

3 Robert Parsons, A Christian Dtrectorie guiding Men to their Salmhon ([n p j, 15 5;, 

'< iohn Carpenter, A Preparatim to ConterUakon. Conteining a dtspUy of the wonderf-ull 
disiraaions of men in optmons and straunge Conceds (Loadon, 1597), P ^ 

6 A Compendious or bri^e examination of c&'tayne ordinary complaints, cf diuers of our 
country men in these our dayes (London, 1581), ag. B2. 
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dangers of the existing situation They set about making a leal effort to 
restore the balance, to see that the claims of feeling, of imagination, above 
all of will were not lost sight of in the intellectual battle. The icsult is a 
growing body of protest against the destructive ovcr-emphasis of contio- 
versy, a conscious pioneering m the diiection of moderation of contro- 
versial ardor, and the development of other aspects of leligious enlei jirise, 
particularly m the personal religious life. 

Among other resources of the pre-Reformation Chuich in ffngland 
rather lost to sight in the middle third of the century, when questions of 
authority and government and dogma held the held, there was an abun- 
dant literature of private and personal religious mstiuction and devotion 
Some of this was very ancient, some relatively modem, sonic of it for- 
eign, some of it thoroughly English m its origins, and much ol the icsl 
of it quite English m the form in which it had been translated and be- 
come acclimated Some of this material was highly oiigmal and at times 
ingenious But much of it was classic, even conventional in its foini and 
spirit, with all the poise and assurance and it should be added, undis- 
turbing quality, of the long-accepted and established Little cflort had 
been made to bring it up to date, because the immcmoiial processes of 
the spiritual life were not regarded as m need of such modification But 
there were signs of a realization that the new age presented certain new 
challenges as regards classes of men, if not generic human naluie One of 
the most interesting evidences of this is to be found m a little book which 
Henry Biadshaw prepared especially for merchants and which Richaid 
Pynson published in 1521 ® This effort to provide for the devotional needs 
of merchants must be one of the earliest of sixteenth-century recognitions 
of the arrival of a new class, and the foieiunner of a vast litciatuic of 
provision for the devotional needs of that aggressive group of la> men 
But in the light of the very apposite, not to say shrewd, appeals which 
later devotional writers, particularly of Puritan tendencies, were going 
to make to this group of worldlings, the monk of Chester’s notion (ii 
what would appeal to the stirring merchant of the time does more credit 
to his optimism than to his understanding of the problems of a mcitanliie 
life For what he offers to one of the most alertly modern of that most 
contemporaneous of the genres of men is a very charming but thoioughly 
traditional and quite unworldly life of a nun. Saint Werbuige. It is'not 
surprising that Bradshaw’s cause was lost to men who knew moic aliout 
the leaders of the new age 

For the saint’s life was one of the types that was soonest to be elimi- 
nated by the mam tendencies of the Reformation, especially the saint’s 
life so obviously designed to increase the number of clients of a paiticu- 

* Bradshafw], Henry, Holy lyfe and history of saynt warburge (London, 1521), sig s2. 
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lar cult. One may say as absolutely as one may ever say anything of so 
complicated a matter that that type disappeared from the English scene. 
If in the literature of the next century one comes across a life of Saint 
Catherine of Siena or of Saint Wenefnde, one may be sure that it will 
bear the address of Do way or Paris or Saint Omer or some other of the 
great Recusant publishing centers The only other type that disappeared 
as completely as this is the contemplative book, like, Richard Rolie’s 
Of the drede and hue of God, or Walter Hylton’s Scala Perfectioms, The 
Ladder of Perfection, to name two of the glories of the contemplative 
literature of medieval England And the book of contemplation disap- 
peared for very similar reasons Just as the cult of the saints, of which 
the saint’s life had been the literary expression, had been the foundation 
of the whole system of shrines and offerings and pilgrimages against 
which the Reformers inveighed, so the book of contemplation was the 
literary expression of that type of religious activity which found its insti- 
tutional embodiment in the monasteries The protest against the monas- 
teries like the protest against the cult of the saints was by no means 
simple There were economic and social, not to say political, elements in 
the motivation of the attack on the monasteries But there was also an 
unquestioned failure of that general faith that will alone sustain a type of 
activity which the average man very little understands. Just as the more 
speculative and the more imaginative elements of religious life are some- 
what attenuated in the middle years of the century in England, so one is 
conscious of a revulsion against what was popularly taken to be contem- 
plation and very little appreciation of what contemplation as a technique 
of access to God may mean.’’ That is why so many of the ancient devo- 
tional favorites of England like the works of Hylton and Bonaventura 
which play so large a part in the output of the early English presses van- 
ish from sight Again, if one seeks for their continuance in the language, 
one must turn to the Continent, and there they are to be found in the 
flood of literature that presently poured from the Recusant presses And 
they are to be found, too, in those lists of books confiscated at ports and 
seized in raids on booksellers and suspected Catholics that enable us to 
follow the fashions of Recusant devotion. These, then, are the two clear- 
est casualties of the English reformation. 

In view of the social and economic and political circumstances that 
reenforced the religious assault upon the institutions with which they 
were associated, one would have thought that their disappearance would 
have been absolute and final. And that all the more so because the hero- 

7 There are exceptions, of couise, like the publication of Antony Marten’s translation of 
John Barnarde’s The tranquilUu of the minde (London, 1570), but there is no evidence 
that this book exercised any influence 
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worshipping and devotional instincts to which they appealed seemed 
to be so admirably provided for in the popular English versions of the 
Scriptures of the time There is, I think, no doubt that those who most 
vigorously promoted the destruction of the old devotional li lei at lire 
believed that they would so be satisfied, and this was cleaily one at least 
of the motives for the widespread propaganda on behalf of Scriptiue 
reading not only as an informative and instructional activity but as an 
inspirational and devotional one as well. 

Yet the Scriptures did not suffice. And they did not suffice for two 
reasons It is true that one of the most passionate desires of the reformers 
of the time was to get back to the beginnings of things. But it is cr|iially 
true that no man was ever more present-minded than those very pnmitiv- 
ists. The very circumstances of their position, fighting for the dominance 
of their view of things, drove them to a realization that the battle 
between what they conceived to be truth and error was not something 
over once and for all in the long ago, but something of their own day, 
and that their own day and presently the recent past afforded as dramat- 
ic evidences of the constancy of the faithful and the oppression of the 
enemy and the benevolence of Providence as anything in Scripture In 
other words, the witness of the martyr was something too precious to be 
rejected So that aspect of the condemned Golden Legend was revived, 
both in the commemoration of early Christian martyrs and in the proud 
discovery of contemporary realizations of those ancient prototypes m 
the victims of the Henrician and Marian persecutions Especially was the 
testimonial value of the firmness with which the martyr met his fate 
precious in an age which looked to the believer’s death as the final evi- 
dence of the correctness of his views, provided always of course that he 
died on the right side. 

The result is a growing body of records and more or less fugitive ac- 
counts of martyrs’ lives, that culminates m John Foxe’s famous book of 
1563 s But there is another reason for the martyrology, apparent also in 
Foxe In answer to the common gibe of his adversaries, '^Where was your 
Church before Luther^” Foxe had appealed to a continuous tradition of 
witnessing from Scriptural days to the present ® Such a tradition was, of 
course, one of the values of the Golden Legend which the Reformers had 
repudiated. But for their purposes of indictment there was available the 
tradition of heresy, not any one heresy, nor any coherent succession of 
doctrines, but all the heresies that had the common denominator of pro- 
test against the Catholic Church or repudiation by it.^® This common 
center of trouble with Rome was the unifying principle of what might be 

* Joha Foxe, Actes and Monuments of these latter and perilous dayes (London, 1563) 

® Ihd , sig C4 ff ^0 Ibid , sig Ii6 ff 
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described as the United Front of Foxe’s book It provided a tradition of 
martyrs as a background for the martyrs of Henncian and Marian days, 
just as the Golden Legend was to provide the more remote background 
for the Catholic martyrs of Elizabethan days To the central business of 
controversy it afforded a very effective dramatic technique And in the 
accounts of the past lives of these martyrs it began to perform something 
of the function of providing heroic examples of the Christian life which 
the Golden Legend had performed For the burgeoning of Protestant 
saints’ lives is really not to be found until the middle of the next century, 
with books like Clark’s on the Puritan side^^ and Walton’s on the Angli- 
can But the magnetism of martyrdom was too abundantly demon- 
strated in the sixteenth century for its literary advantages to be neg- 
lected 

Just as the need for bringing the witness of Scripture down to the cru- 
cial present, led to the development of the Protestant martyrology, so did 
the necessity of applying the materials of Scriptural precept and inspira- 
tion to the necessities of contemporary life lead to the vogue of the Prot- 
estant guide to the religious life Again, this was not so much an inno- 
vation as a recovery and adaptation of an old type Indeed, in one cate- 
gory of the type, the old books still held their own, that of the Ars Mori- 
endt. One of the most popular of all sixteenth-century books was Thomas 
Becon’s The Stcke mannes Salue, first published in 1560 The famous 
De contemptu mundi of Innocent III was still one of the popular and 
influential books of aid to the dying, perhaps because the problem of dy- 
ing had not changed so much in the intervening centuries But the con- 
ditions of living had changed a good deal, and the necessit}^ of a clear 
meeting of those conditions had long been apparent to the spiritual 
guides of the new dispensation. Here Richard Whitforde with his alert- 
ness to the possibilities of the new reading public had seen the need for 
books more directly concerned with the actual problems, say of the young 
married man living in his family. And in his A werkefor housholders which 
Wynkyn de Worde published in 1530 he had tried to meet those needs. 
But though his good will and his good sense are apparent, his book shows 
very little of that sense of the life actually lived in its practical contingen- 

Samuel Clarke, A Generali Martyr ologte . . Whereunto are added, The Lnes of Sundry 
Mod^n Dztdnes, Famous tn ih&if Generations for Learning and Piety, etc. (London, 1651) 

12 Walton, Izaak, Lives, of Donne, 1640 , Wotton, 1651 , Hooker, 1665, Herbert, 1670, 
Collected, 1670, Dr Sanderson, 1678 

In The seconds parte of the bakes, which Thomas Beacon hath made (London, 1560, etc ) 

The translation which H. K dedicated to Anne, Countess of Pembroke, and Henry 
Bynncman published in 1576 under the title of The Mir? or of Mans Lyfe makes no men- 
tion of the author^s name but notes that the book was wiitten three hundred and sixty 
years past, sig. 1f2. 
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cies from hour to hour that the books, say, of Thomas Bccon show It is 
dear and sound on classic lines, but it does not have the immediate per- 
suasiveness and excitement of Becon’s books, another example of the 
mementum of the new dispensation in any peiiod of ladical change For 
this genre of the guide to daily life was to offer one of the fields of richest 
development of the century, and one of the most influential Especially 
there was to be an enormous elaboration of types within the genie, par- 
ticularly in the direction of books for special groups of men and even 
women, and men and women in special circumstances, of which proba])ly 
the most characteristic and the most influential were those destined foi 
merchants Thomas Becon^s work, notably m oj godly prayers 

of 1551, is an example of a growing class-consciousness in the field of the 
religious guide, one instance among many of his grasp of the puictical 
problems of the situation of his day The vogue of his woik is one illus- 
tration of how the old type of general spiritual guide yielded to one more 
specifically adapted to the various classes of the day and to the needs of 
the time of the religious groups This development is to continue through- 
out the next century m multiplication of number of books and circulation 
of books. 

Something of the same thing takes place in the field of books of prayers 
for the layman In this field the old prymer had performed a double func- 
tion. It had in the Little Ofiice of the Virgin afforded the layman a means 
of taking part in a common devotional exercise m the church, and in the 
selections from Scripture, and the various rearrangements of Scriptural 
materials like the Psalter of Saint Jerome, and m the collections of pray- 
ers for various occasions and needs usually added thereto, it had provided 
him with aids to private devotion From the first point of view, then, the 
prymer afforded the foundation for the development of vernaculai serv- 
ices of congregational prayer, a development that moving thiough the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI in 1549, the Second m 1552, and Queen 
Elizabeth's revised version of the latter, the Prayer Book of 1559, was to 
culminate in the Book of Common Prayer, the liturgical ticasuie house 
of Anglican observance. But the need for the book of extia-lituigical 
prayers that could be used in the private closet persisted,^® and il ic- 
ceived its answer in Elizabeth's Primer of 1559.^^ This book, a levision 

Thomas Becon, *‘The Flower of godly prayers," m Tha seconde part of the hokes^ which 
Thomas Beacon hath made, sigs 3F3-3H2v. 

Authority was probably encouraged to meet this need by the availability of the dis- 
tinctly traditional prymer in Am vmforme and Catholyke Prymer in Latin and Rngluhe, 
published according to Queen Mary's “letters palentes" in 1555 

The Primer set forth at large^ with many godly and devout prayers, Anno, 1559 (Parker 
Society, 37). 
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of Edward’s prymer of 1S46, was a modification of the tradi tional prymer 
with Its emphasis on the type of prayer or Scriptural arrangement suita- 
ble for private devotion This two-fold development was possible because 
the old prymer had been in itself, outside of certain fixtures, a very flexi- 
ble instrument of devotion The Reformation had carried a^^ay the heart 
of the fixtures, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. And the Marian 
prayers had, of course, vanished, as well as the prayers most intimately 
associated with the ancient rites But the arrangements of Scripture like 
the Psaltei of Saint Jerome had remained And so to a surprising ex- 
tent had the occasional prayers, especially the acknowledgments of re- 
morse for sm and the petitions for forgiveness, but little changed with the 
changing times 

The motive of such a book as this was, of course, to prowide an effec- 
tive and yet, from the point of view of the new settlement, safe substi- 
tute for the old book But there were other developments, often of some 
one feature of the old prayerbook, again of several The psalters are a 
case in point The selection and arrangement of verses from the psalms 
to meet specific devotional needs, the adaptation of sections of Scrip- 
ture to particular purposes, and the culling of whole prayers out of the 
text of Scripture because they apply to contemporary emergencies, all 
of these rearrangements of Scripture for special purposes are very ancient 
The Psalter of Saint Jerome is a famous example But this was no merely 
traditional memoiial. The process was a living and contmiLous one The 
Jesus Psalter, ascribed to Whitforde, which was so popular on the eve of 
the Reformation and afterward carried through for a good many years 
among the Recusants on the Continent is a conspicuous example of this 
sort of thing When therefore Thomas Berthelet, the King’s Printer, in 
1544 printed his famous ^^Psalmes or Prayers taken out of hoiie scrip- 
ture,” belter known as The King^s Psalms , he was but carrying out an 
old tradition, perhaps even in the number of his synthetic psalms, fifteen, 
reminiscent of the number of the gradual psalms, one of the fixtures of 
the old prymer It bears the same relation to the materials of the Book 
of Psalms that Saint Jerome’s Psalter did, a plastic reshaping of the ma- 
terials of Scripture in the service of new themes and new occasions 

Closely allied to this synthetic psalm type is the series of prayers or 
meditations likewise quarried out of scripture but with a wider range of 
source and a still more flexible handling of material and a moie sustained 
development of theme and occasion like The Queenes praters or Medita- 

Stie Sptntuall Bookes, Full of Merveilous PteUe and DeuoUon And Fml, Certaine 
Deuout and Godlie Petihons, Commonhe Called, The lesus Psalter (Doway, 1618) 

As m the edition bound up uniformly with the H Wykes’ edition of The Queenes 
praters (1568). 
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tionSj printed by H Wykes in 1568 But the most interesting and perhaps 
the most influential of these early recastings of scriptural material is that 
collection known as Fraters of EoU Fathers^ Patryarches^ Prophetes, 
ludgeSj Kynges, and renowned men and women of eyther testamente^ which 
Richard Grafton printed m 1544 This use of Scriptural prayeis for time- 
less and contemporary human emergencies was nothing new. A limited 
number of such prayers so used were a regular feature of the old prymerj 
prayers offered in time of crisis by such dramatic figures of the Old Testa- 
ment as Jonah, Susanna, Manasses, and Judith.^® But here the selection 
was more extensive and the resulting collection was more systematically 
organized under appropriate headings like ‘Traiers for the synncs of the 
people,’’ and “Prayers in tyme of aduersite, and for a mannes owne syn- 
nes,” than ever before But it still remains true that a good many of 
these selections and even the applications had already been made in the 
prymer. Perhaps the most dramatic example is the selection from and 
rearrangement of the psalms traditionally attributed to Saints Ambi ose 
and Augustine and a common feature of all the prymers as a portion of 
the Matyns of Our Lady 22 In other words, the disposition of these editors 
was to keep as much as they could of the ancient devotional materials, 
eschewing, of course, the praises of the Virgin and the prayers for the in- 
tercession of the saints that had been so striking a featuie of the tradi- 
tional prymer. And this is true of their many successors, like the editor, 
say, of the Treasure of Gladnesse of 1568. 

And this remained true even of later developments of this modified 
prymer tradition For this material passes into the Biill-Middleton 
prayer books and so into the Daye prayer books, both the earlier form of 
1569 often referred to as Queen EhzabetVs Prayerbook,^^ and the much- 
altered form of 1578 which was to prove so popular The very format of 
these Daye prayerbooks with their border ornaments of designs of Scrip- 
tural and allegorical significance, including a Dance of Death very closely 
following the designs found for instance in the Paris 1527 edition of the 
Eore Beahssime vzrginis Marte already referred to, is reminiscent of the 
ancient book of the layman’s private devotion. And the materials, par- 
ticularly in the Christian Prayers of 1578, are more so. There are, for in- 

See Hore Beatissime mrgims Mane ad legihmum Sansbunensus Bedeste ntuni (Pans 
1527), sigs. P3-8w 

21 Fraters of E oh Fathers, etc (London, 1544), sigs 04v-P4v. 

22 Compare Thys prymer m Englyshe and %n Latm (Pans, 1538), sigs. E6-7 and Fralers 
of Hoh Fathers, sigs F34v 

23 Chruhan Prayers and Meditations in English, French, Italian, Spanish, Greeke, and 
Lahne (London, 1659) 

A Books of Christian Prayers, collected out of the mmcient writers, and best learned in 
our tyme (London, 1578). 
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stance, the seven penitential psalms of the prymer, in a fresh rehandling. 
There are prayers “taken out’’ of the preceding psalms, and prayers out 
of Scripture, often the very same selections, often selections made on the 
same principles as the old ones There are some very interesting survivals 
of ancient prayers, like the “0 Bone lesu,” “0 Bountiful Lord lesu” of 
Saint Bernardme of Siena But the most interesting examples of unex- 
pected survival are to be found in a series of prayers to Christ of a warm 
personal character not to be expected in this period when there was a 
general reaction in Protestant devotion against the often luxuriant floria- 
tion of emotional and imaginative prayer that had preceded the Refor- 
mation They are in substance the famous Fifteen Oes which Caxton first 
published in the year 1491 Their basic plan is quite simple They follow 
up the opening invocation which gives them their name with a simple and 
fairly dramatic image in which some aspect of the r61e of Christ in the 
redemption of the race is presented symbolically and then the devotee 
asks that in an analagous fashion he may follow that example in his own 
life In that movement of revival of the ancient devotional treasures of 
the national Church that was one of the features of English religious 
activity in the middle of the last century, these were reprinted by Ste- 
phen Ayling with a very moving appreciation of the spirit of sincere 
devotion which breathed through their imaginative petitions, and with 
the suggestion that this was the first book of prayers in English issued 
by the followers of Wickliffe.^® The only trouble with this Lollard ascrip- 
tion is that they are found in early sixteenth-century English prymers, 
of the most orthodox type, the editors of which were quite aware of the 
issues of the time, and as such usually ascribed to Saint Brigit of Swe- 
den.^*^ And though any woman so enterprising as Brigit of Sweden was 
doubtless called a good many things by her harassed superiors, I doubt 
if she was ever called a Lollard. At any rate, the authors of the sixteenth- 
century Anglican prayerbooks that reprinted these prayers were under 
no such illusions. For they omitted some and expurgated others, particu- 
larly with regard to references to the Virgin and to the Passion and to the 
Eucharist, m a fashion that shows that they were quite aware of the tra- 
ditional character of these prayers.^® 

As for the ancient books of devotion as distinguished from the collec- 

^ Compare Thys prymer in Englyshe end in Laden (Pans, 1538), sig Z8 and A Booke of 
Chnshan Prayers (London, 1578), sigs R2-3 

The Fifteen O's, and other Prayers (reproduced in lithography by Stephen Ayling, 
London, 1869), sig 3v. 

For example, Hore beatmime virgims mark (Antwerp, 1525), sigs Tl-5, More BeaHs- 
sme mrgmis Marne (Paris, 1527), sigs 2al-5, Tkys prymer in Englyshe and m LaUn (Paris, 
1538), sigs. M3-8v. 

See for instance, ^ Booke of Christian Prayers (London, 1578), sigs. X3-Aal. 
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tions of prayers, their fate was a curious one Some, as the works of 
Bonaventura, disappeared quite completely Others, as the works of 
Augustine, survived in hardly diminished popularity, and this is true 
not only of the genuine Augustinian book of meditations like the volume 
of selections out of his De essentia dimnitaks which William Hill punted 
in 1548,^® but also of the pseudo-Augustine like The Glasse of vaine- 
glone^^ Perhaps the most curious of these survivals is to be found m 
some of the rehandlmgs or adaptations of Saint Augustine A prctiou^ 
booke of holie meditations for instance, is in reality a mosaic of selections 
from the great Doctor’s works, especially from the Confessions^ not so 
far as I know available in English translation until 1620 And it should 
be added, that if the elimination of Bonaventura should over-emphasizc 
the admitted antipathy of the age to the mystical clement, some of the 
selections included m this work represent some of the most mystical 
passages of the Confessions, notably selections from the famous sixth 
chapter of the tenth book.^^ It would, therefore, seem correct to say that 
while the age had pretty definitely repudiated contemplative literature, 
there were some notable exceptions. 

Of these easily the most remarkable is the survival of the Imitation of 
Christ, At first sight, this would seem the most monastic of works, the 
very epitome of the devotio moderna with its emphasis on indixndual, 
inner, even subjective piety, with its strong though muted emotional 
coloring. Its popularity was well established before the Reformation, for 
it had in whole or in part run through about fifty Latin editions before 
the end of the fifteenth century The English translations begin with 
that of William Atkinson (the first three books), printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1502 and Pynson in 1503. With the addition of the Latly 
Margaret’s translation of the fourth book, first published in 1504, tins 
version ran through some half dozen editions in the first quarter of the 
century. Then about 1531 the translation of our old friend, Richard 
Whitforde, took the field, likewise running through half a dozen editions 
in the next twenty-five years. Then there is a dearth of English editions 
of the Imitation between the significant years of 1556“1567, The next 

Certem Places Gathered Out of S Austens Boke inktuled de essentia dimmtaHs (Lon- 
don, 1548) 

The Glasseof mtne-glorte Faithfully translated {out of S Augushne his booke, mitluled 
Speculum peccatons) into English, by W P. (London, 1585) 

pekous booke of hohe meditations, trans. T Rogers (London, 1581) See especially 
chaps 18 and 31 / i ^ 

Ascribed to Tobie Mathew, The Confessions of the Incomparable Doctour S. Augus- 
tine (St Omer, 1620) 33 See especially the eighteenth and thirty-first chapters 

See Augustin de Backer, Essai BMwgraphque sur le Livre de Imitakone ChnsU (Life, 
1864) This work needs to be corrected for the EngHsh translations 
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appearance of Whitforde’s book in 1585 bears neither place of publica- 
tion nor name of printer. It is clearly a Recusant publication, probably 
Continental Then comes the third great English version of the Imitation^ 
Edward Hake’s 1567, and in 1580 the best-known of all the English 
translations of the period, Thomas Rogers’, which was to run through 
some fourteen editions in the next sixty years. 

Hake faced the key problems of the pre-Reformation classic with 
resolution The fourth book of Thomas, that on the Eucharist, with its 
untransmutable dependence on the repudiated doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, he completely omitted, without any explanation, adding “as 
springing out of the same roote,” A short and pretie Treatise touching the 
perpeiuall Reioyce of the godly, euen m this lyfe to round out the volume 
Dubious or dangerous passages m the other books he annotated in the 
margins with warnings or with explanations that the author was not to 
be understood to have meant what he clearly said^^ Rogers likewise 
contented himself with the first three books m his first half dozen edi- 
tions, but when in 1592 he published what was at least the seventh edi- 
tion of his version, he solved the problem of the unassimilable fourth 
book by adding to the first three a translation of the Soliloqmtm Animae 
ascribed to the same author under the title of The sole4alke of the Soule, 
Or, A Spiritual and heauenlie Dialogue betwixt the Soule of Man and God , 
with the title-page addition, “Which, for the great affinitie it hath with 
other bookes of the Auctor published heeretofore m our natiue tongue, 
is now entituled, The Fourth booke of the Imitation of Christ ” And he 
justified this substitution as well as other necessary deviations from his 
author m an address to the reader that admirably sums up the spirit of 
many of these translators of the devotional classics of the past He begins 
by pointing out that he has altered his author only where he has himself 
“varied from the truth of God, and, I doubt not, would haue redressed, 
had hee lived in these daies of light, as he did in the time of most palpable 
blindnes ” Indeed, as Rogers hastens to remind us, the author had him- 
self prayed God to reveal to him or some other any errors he might make. 
So Rogers’ corrections may piously be regarded as an answer to that 
prayer. And anyway though Thomas a Kempis lived “in a Popish time,” 
yet was he “in hart no Papist.”^® A charitable principle that doubtless 
did much to rescue ancient light from out the darkness of the past. 

Some such principle must also be invoked to explain the surprising use 
of contemporary Catholic devotional works in thoroughly orthodox 
Protestant works of devotion. Some of this at least had its start in that 
transitional period when one reformer looked to another, never doubting 

The Imitahon or Following of Christ, trans Edwarde Hake (London, 1568), p. 18. 

38 The Imitahon of Christ, trans. Thomas Rogers (London, 1592), sigs A3v4v 
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that his enthusiasm foi reform or for the deepening of spiritual life would 
carry him out of the ancient fold as it had the English tiansLUor A 
famous and widely influential example is to be seen in the iiitliision m 
Bradford's prayers of translations of daily prayers by the Spanish 
humanist Vives®^ Vives' prayers for the daily round of the devout 
Christian obviously spring from the traditional morning and evening 
prayers of the prymer, but they have a certain actuality and immediacy 
characteristic of the new time It is not surpnsing, therefoie, that Biad- 
ford made them his own without any sense of stiangeness Thai is one of 
the characteristic phenomena of the time Bradfoid recognized a kindred 
spirit at certain key points and assumed that that wars Imc of all So did 
a good many other Englishmen with regard to other Spanish and Con- 
tinental writers then and later , 2 ® this appropriation of devotional ma- 
terial across the lines of battle is evidence of the fact that the degiee of 
continuity m certain non-controverted areas was so gieat that it out- 
weighed the misgivings of a new orthodoxy. 

But the most interesting example of this sympathetic appiopriation is 
to be found in the history of the book to which perhaps the most dramatic 
of sixteenth-century English penitents, Robert Gieene, credited his 
conversion,®^ and to which in the next century the saintly Richard 
Baxter was to attribute his moral awakening, 'Hhe booke of Resolu- 
tion."^® The English story of this work, which in its various incarnations 
was to prove one of the most popular of ail the devotional books of the 
time, begins with an already “improved" version by one James Sancer 
published in Pans m 1579 under the title The Exercise of a Chnstian Life, 
The author of the original work, if a book of selections arranged to meet 
the daily and occasional needs of the devout has any claims to originalit y, 
was an Italian Jesuit, Gaspare Loarte. Under the form which the first 
known English translator gave the book it had enjoyed a good deal of 
popularity, when Robert Parsons came upon it. Whether Parsons a ctiiaily 
found it incomplete as he said or whether he saw in it larger possibilities 
than the original author had realized it is not possible to say, but the 

Jokn Bradford, Pnvak Prayers and Meditations, with Other Exercises, in The Wfiiings 
of John Bradford (Parker Society) v, 230-242 

Luis de Granada is another notable example See, for instance, Granados Dcuotion, 
trans F, Meres (London, 1598), Excellent Treatise of Consideration and Prayer (Lon- 
don, 1599), The Sinners Guyde, ^'digested into English” by F Meres (London, 1598), and 
Granados Spintuall and Eeauenhe Exercises, trans F, Meies (London, 1598). 

Robert Greene, ‘‘The Repentance of Robert Greene,” Life and Works of Robert 
Greene, M,A , ed Alexander Grosart (London, 1881-86), xn, 165 ff 

Baxter, Richard, Reliquiae Baxterianae* or, Mr. Richard BaxtePs Narrative of the 
most Memorable Passages of Ms Life and Times, ed. Matthew Sylvester (London, 1696), 
p. 3. 
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fact is that when he was through his work of expansion and reorganiza- 
tion, the resulting book was between three and four times the size of the 
original The first book of this expanded version Parsons offered to the 
English-speaking world probably at Rouen in 1582 as an antidote to the 
supeifluity of controversy of the time and a book of direction for “mat- 
ters of life and spirit 

Apparently the book enjoyed a good deal of popularity in Protestant 
circles, for two years later, in 1584, Edmund Bunny published a “cor- 
rected” edition of it with an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
m which he explained the pains he had taken to relieve the good it might 
do of any possibility of doing harm, and an accompanying treatise to 
persuade the Recusant who had got so far as to read a good book like 
this” to join with us likewise m the truth of Religion Bunny is gener- 
ous in his approval of the worth of the author’s labors, but there are a 
few things that he must correct. Parsons uses Our Lord for The Lord, 
lustice for righteousness, poenance for repentance, meiit for good works, 
or the service of God, and so on Then there were passages involving 
opinions “wherin we dissent from them, and they (no dowt) from the 
truth it selfe,” Those he left out, and with the more confidence because, 
as he suggests in this preface to the reader, he suspected that they had 
been added by the licensing authorities rather than by the author him- 
self, whom he pays the compliment of supposing to be of a better mind 

But, sad to say, this delicate compliment was not appreciated For the 
very next year Parsons published A Christian Directories of which the 
first book was the aforesaid Book of Resolution, And in a preface dated 
from Saint Omer in Artois Parsons launched a spirited “reprofe of the 
corrupt and falsified edition of the booke lately published by M. Edm. 
Bunny,” the burden of which was that Bunny had made him speak like 
a Protestant Parsons cited chapter and verse and delivered himself of 
his indignation in some vigoious sentences in which the more temperate 
terms of sixteenth century religious controversy, “ridiculous,” “absurd,” 
and “wicked” figured with effect,^® Bunny was not so quick as Parsons 
in the uptake, but when in 1589 he got round to A Brief e Answer ^ imto 
those idle and friuolous quarrels of R. P. against the late edition of the 
Resolution, he defended himself with equal spirit, pointing out that all he 

« Robert Parsons, The first hoohe of the Chnshan Exercises apperidymng to resolution 

([Rouen?], 1582), p. 2 . . . . p p 

^ Edmund Bunny, Booke of Christian Exercise^ appertaining to Resommn oy K r 
Perused, and accompanied now with a Treatise tending to Pacification (London, 1584), 
sigs. *2-*2v. Ihid , sigs *5-7 

Robert Parsons, A Christian Threotone ([SamtOmer], 1584), fols lOv-11. 

^UUd,io\ 12 
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had done was to put Parsons right and if Parsons could not see it, what 
more evidence could you ask as to what was the matter with him But 
the book, whatever the shortcomings of its author, established itself in 
the favor of what the publisher of the 1590 London edition of the second 
part called, ‘'‘all indifferent iudgements,” for it was “written by a Jesuit 
beyonde the Seas, yet an English man 
By the end of the century, then, for all the fighting woids like mefii 
and transuhstantiahon it was possible for a good many of the members of 
the Church of England to recognize something of a common ground with 
their ancestral adversaries m the realm of inner and private devotion 
That is due primarily to the fact that m the field of devotional hteiatuie 
so many specific works and component elements had passed thioiigh the 
successive crises of the sixteenth century and made good their ])lace m 
what was coming to be an established tradition. The context of publii' 
religious life was greatly altered, the directions and emphases oi private 
devotion more delicately modified, but the enduring and continuing 
elements were more numerous and more influential than has always been 
appreciated. The fact is important for our understanding of the personal 
psychology that met not only the changes of the sixteenth century but 
made possible the developments of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, developments in the work of men like Heibcrt and Donne of 
quite as much consequence for literature as for religion 

Helen C White 

University of Wisconsin 

Edmund Bunny, A Bnefe Answer, vnfo those idle and friiiolous quarrels of R P againU 
the late edthon of the Resolutton (London, 1589), pp, 53-55 

Robeit Parsons, The Seconde -parte of the Booke of Christian exercise (London, 1590), 
sig. 113 
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SPENSERIAN ARMOR 

I N the first edition of the Faene Queene appeared a woodcut of the 
Red Cross Knight in combat with the Dragon The Knight is clad m 
armor of the sixteenth-century type In particular the iron skirt, or 
tonnlets, of the rider are like those m a suit of armor given by the Em- 
peror Maximilian to Henry VIII in 1515 ^ The artist, however, may not 
have been very familiar with armor, for the plates over the knees and 
elbows are not accurate The plumes of knight and horse are suitable for 
pageantry rather than for serious combat. The knight’s shield, with its 
red cross, is wholly unfitting, since shields were not worn with such armor 
in service, and shields such as were used in some types of jousting were 
of different shape. The horse wears armor on the head and neck, but not 
on the body, though the body is covered with cloth housing 

Spenser is presumably not to be held for what the illustrator did, yet 
his references m the poem to some extent support the drawing, though 
in other ways they depart from it It must be remembered that Spenser’s 
knights are usually on active service, and often apparently unaccom- 
panied by a squire able to assist m putting armor on and off In a few 
instances they engage in formal tournaments There is not an absolute 
line between armor intended for battle and that for tournaments; yet 
the latter was generally more elaborate and required more aid in assum- 
ing it Sometimes armor suitable for battle was adapted to jousting by 
adding further plates for protection for the head, neck, breast, and 
arms Battle armor was obliged to sacrifice security to mobility. 

The helmet of a Spenserian knight might have an elaborate crest: 

His haughtie helmet, horrid ah with gold, 

Both glorious brightnesse, and great terrour bred, 

For all the crest a Dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did spred 
His golden wings . his dreadfull hideous hed 
Close couched on the bever, seem’s to throw 
From flaming mouth bright sparkles fierie red, 

That suddeine horror to faint harts did show, 

And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his backe full low (1 7 31). 

Knights seem actually to have gone to battle in such crests in the four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries, though in the early sixteenth these 
were abandoned even for the tournament.^ Since this is a helmet for 

1 Lakmg, A Record of European Arms and Armour, ni, figures 1003, 1016, 1017, 1017A. 
® Lakmg, ii, 165. 
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serious combat, Spenser is archaizing, or following the precedent of the 
romances, m the Orlando Innamorato we read of Marfisa* 

E per cimier nel piu sublime loco 
Un drago verde che gettava foco 

Ed era il foco acconcio di maniera , 

Che da I’lmpeto acceso arde del vento, 

E quando m mezzo a la battaglia elF era, 

Un lampeggiar facea picn di spavento (18 0^ 10) 

The helmet worn by some of the faeiy knights had a movable vcntailc, 
which when raised showed the face^ This indicates a basnet with mov- 
able parts, or some later type of close helmet such as apjiears in the 
picture of the Red Cross Knight The most general indication gi\ cn about 
the helmet is that it has lacings to be unfastened If the woid unlate is 
to be taken literally, and not m the geneial sense of nnfasteUj it would 
seem to apply only to the form of helmet which fitted over another 
protective head-covering, such as a hood of mail, since only such helmets 
seem to have had lacings ^ Late models even of this type were fastened 
by metal pieces hinged to the helmet, and, still latei close helmets were 
fitted over flanges on the gorget.® Large helmets for tilting w^ere also 
carefully laced to a padded hood within them,^ and their adjustment 
required the aid of a skilled attendant This lacing is also mentioned by 
Ariosto: Brandimarte has unlaced the front fastenings of the helm of 
Agramante and intends to remove it to free passage for his dagger; 
Marfisa has her squire attend to the lacing of hers ® 

Several times a Spenserian knight unlaces the helm of his adversary 
to behead him or otherwise kill him,® m these instances the poet neglects 
any other covering for the head, such as the coif of mail. Such a coif, to 
be covered by the helmet when jousting, appears on English bi asses as 
late as 1306.^° In the Morte Darthur the coif is mentioned more than 
once,^^ though it was not worn in Malory's time, the references to 
it are translated from his source, La Queste del Saint Graal, assigned to 
about the year 1220.^® By keeping this detail, he showed himself more 

® For other elaborate crests see 26 12, 46 38, 49 18, 62.34. 3 2 24 3; 5 8 12 5 

® Ashdown, Bnhsh and Foreign Arms and Armour, pp 106, 114, 184, Lakmg, i, 57, 276; 
n, 176 For helmets of this type illustrated m the manuscripts of romances, see Eugene 
Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), plates facing pp 38, 58, 98 
baking, n, 102 ff ; Ashdown, pp. 223, 266, etc., Laldng, iv, 90 
^Lakmg,ii, 137-138 

Orlando Fur , 41 98, 27.88 Cf also, e g , Tasso, G&rusalemme Lib. 11,75, Boiardo-Berni, 
Orlando Inn 26.8. » E g., 2 8 52.8 

Herbert Druitt, A Manual of Costume as Illustrated by Monumental Broisses (London, 
1906), p. 149. ^ Book 13, chap. 17; bk. 17., ch L 
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sensitive to historical accuracy than did Spenser more than a century 
later This neglect of any covering for the head except the helmet is 
especially striking m a narrative of Britomart. 

Her glistrmg helmet she unlaced, 

Which doft, her golden lockes, that were up bound 
Still m a knot, unto her heeles downe traced, 

And like a silken veile in compasse round 
About her backe and all her bodie wound (4 1 13) 

Here, if the passage is taken literally, she unlaces her own helmet, as 
sometimes do other knights m the Faene Qmene The effect is that 
Spenser has in mind not the laced helmet but a later type that would 
carry its lining with it,^^ so that when it was removed the head would be 
quite uncovered Since the incident is modeled on Ariosto, perhaps 
Spenser’s attention was first of all on the specific situation and its de- 
velopment, rather than on literal consistency. 

After 1400, armor of iron plates rather than of linked chain mail pre- 
vailed, though a mail skirt appears on the suits of English nobles of the 
sixteenth century and mail was used at the armpits and at other points 
where plate was not adequate The armpit was recognized as a weak 
point in early plate armor, though in mail it would be as strong as any 
other part Spenser was apparently conscious of this, for he writes of 
Campbell that he 

Stroke him, as he his hand to strike upreard. 

In tli’arm pit full, that through both sides the wound appeard (4 3 33 8-9). 

The wounded Triamond’s armor here may have been like that early 
plate worn by the Germans at the battle of Benevento, where the Italians 
defeated them by thrusting at their unprotected armpits When Ariosto 
describes a similar scene, he is careful to make clear that the victim was 
not wholly undefended: 

Pria che 1 braccio scenda al duro effetto, 

Gh caccia sotto la spada pungente, 

E gli fa nella maglia ampla finestra, 

Che sotto difendea Fascella destra (30.57). 

This refers t o fifteenth-century battle armor4^ 

12 La Queste del Saint Graal, ed Albeit Pauphilet (Pans, 1923), pp 56, 196 ‘da coife de 
£er Laking, iv, 123-124 Orlando Fur , 26 28 

15 Charles Oman, A History of the Art o/War^ The Middle Ages (New York, 1898), p 486 

M For an illustration, see Lakmg, m, 179. This figure shows the use of a plate to strengthen 
the mail defense of the armpit For a knight struck just as Spenser describes, see an illus- 
tration in the Mtroir hstorial de Jacques, due de Nemours, reproduced in R. Chantelauze, 
Mmmres de Philippe de Commynes (Paris, 1881), p 27. Tasso tells of a knight killed m 
battle in this way {Gerusalemme Lth , 6 44). 
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Spenser’s knights sometimes appear to be clad m plate, like the Red 
Cross Knight, who when resting by a fountain is '^Disarmed all of iron- 
coted plate ” (1.7 2 8) Among Spenser’s villains the Soudan wears a 
''cote of plate, burnishl with bloudie rust” (5 8 29.1-2), and Graiilorto 
IS "armed in a cote of iron plate” (5 12 14 3) If he stands for wrong m 
Ireland, he is not armored like the ancient Irish galloglass, who had "a 
long shirt of mayle downe to the calfe of his legg”, he was lathei like the 
"aimed footeman that nowe weareth a corslett In one instance, 
Spenser may intend to signify something of the exotic by mail, for the 
pagan Sans-joy is armed in "woven mail” (15 4 2) 

Other references to mail are, however, more abundant than those to 
plate, especially if the habergeon and hauberk arc always to be intei- 
preted as indicating mail, as they do m some instances,*^ for example 
Arthur’s hauberk has a "linked frame” (2 8 44 7), and Radigimd \\cars 
a "mayled habergeon” (5 5.2.9) If references to mail are an indication, 
Spenser’s knights are archaic in their equipment, for the habergeon of 
mail alone is not later than the fourteenth century Two of them wear 
ancient armor, Artegal that of Achilles (3.2 25 6), and Bntomart that of 
Angela the Saxon queen (3 3 58 8), "foirame armes and straungc aray” 
(4.6 9). Britomart’s habergeon is twice alluded to, but elsewhere she 
wears plate (3 16 3), and her "shoulder plate” is struck (5 7 33 2) If 
this passage is to be pressed for consistency, it may be that Spenser has 
reference to the shoulder plates or ailettes worn with mail Plate is also 
associated with Artegal (4 6 15 8, 5 5 20 9). 

More than once Spenser associates the two types of aimor: foi ex- 
ample, "neither plate nor mayle” (4 3 15 4) could sustain the stowre 
of the axes Perhaps this is not to be taken too literally, but means merely 
armor At least it appears in Ariosto* "Saenpante non ha piastia ne 
maglia If it must be taken as exact, it may refer to fourtcenth-centuiy 

Vtew of the Present State of Ireland (London, 1934), p 93 In Gough’s edition of the 
Fifth Book, Spenser’s "iron plate” (5 12 14) is interpreted as mail 
In this context in the V^ew Spenser is usually thought to have been mistaken about Sir 
Thopas’ "shecklaton ” It seems, however, that Spenser did know what a hacc|Utlon 
namely the "quilted jack” “worn in war under a shirt of mail ” If so, probably the woid m 
Faeroe Queene 2 8 38,7 is a slip of the pen for habergeon 

According to theN ED the hauberk is always of mail For the belief that it sometimes 
indicates plate armor, see ChaimPs Canterbury Tales, ed by J M Manly (New Yoik, 
1928), the note on Sir Thopas, p 633, lines 2050-58, and F M Kelley and R Schwabe, 
A Short Etsiory of Costume and Armour (New Yoik, 1931), x, 81. 

Arthur wears a habergeon of mail (2 8 44 6) but elsewhere a "curat” (5 8 34 8) 

Ashdown, pp 101-110 

Orlando Fur , 27 78 Cf , e g , 6 80, 26 84, 30.59, 31 21, 45 75 Likewise, Bojardo-Bcrni, 
Orlando Innamorato, 16.28.35, 18 18, and many other passages, Tasso, Gerusalemme Lth,, 
6.48. 
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armor, in which mail and plate were combined, for example a breast-plate 
was worn over a mail shirt. Spenser gives no indication of an exact 
knowledge of this, though perhaps Ariosto does At least he writes: 

Grosso Tusbergo, e grossa parimente 
Era la piastra, e ’1 panziron perfetto 
Pur non gh steron contra, ed ugualmente 
Alla spada crudel dieron ricetto 22 

In one instance Berm seems interested in this combination of armor on 
the forearm The shield of Rmaldo is cut across, and then 

Sott’ esso era la piastra del bracciale 
Sopr’ un cuojo di bufolo guarnita 
Ne di maglia la manica gh vale, 

Che gh fece nel braccio aspra ferita 

The sleeve of the mail shirt is strengthened by plates for the arm, as was 
usual in the armor of the transition from mail to plate 

With improvement in armor, the shield disappeared from the service 
equipment of the mounted knight About 1360 is the last instance of a 
knight wearing a shield as shown on his monumental brass It is, how- 
ever, apparently invariable in the equipment of faery knights, being 
mentioned some two hundred times in the poem Some of the shields are 
obviously archaic, being the “three square” shields of the early four- 
teenth century The “sevenfold” shield that occurs three times is classi- 
cal.^® For fighting on foot certain warriors used shields until long after 
Spenser’s day, as in the English combination of sword and buckler Such 
shields were held on the arm or even by the left hand alone, and could be 
freely moved about, as Artegal is able to raise his shield above his head 
(5.12 21 6) The heavy shields of early mounted knights were supported 
by a strap over the shoulder,^^ so that the left arm could be free for the 

22 Orlando Fur , 24 64 Similarly 

Gli passo la corazza e il soprappetto, 

Ma pnma un ben ferrate e grosso scudo (19 82) 

See F M Kelley and R Schwabe, A Short History of Costume and Armour , i, 60 In each 
instance Ariosto mentions the mail first, does he indicate the plate as worn under it? See 
Chailes Oman, History of the Art of War, Middle Ages, p 514, for the belief that plate was 
so used The passage seems to mean that the plate is penetrated last, but it may be that 
the poet IS not mentioning the exact order of layers as pierced by a spear 

23 Orlando Innam , 23 44 See, e g , Druitt, Costume, frontispiece 

2 ^ Druitt, Costume, p 159 2 ® 1 6 41 8, 3 1 4 4, 3 4 16 3 

26 lUad, 1 220, Mnead, 12 925, Ovid, Metamorphoses, 13 2, Bojardo-Berm, Orlando Inn., 
65 5, Tasso, G&rus Lib , 20 86 

27 For this in the illustrations of the MSS of romances see Eugene Vmaver, Malory, 
plates opp. pp 58, 98. 
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bridle or for a two banded weapon But Spenser, on the other hand, some- 
times represents his knights as fastening their shields to then wrislsr^ 
Of this I have no other instance, unless this custom is indiiated when wc 
are told of Orlando, on foot, that “dal braccio lo scudo &i disks ccud’ {Orl 
Inn , 33 48) Such fastening seems as obvious a device foi the buckler 
man as the fastening of a sword by a chain Is it possible that Spenser 
is here drawing on the customs of the sword-and-buckler men of his own 
time^ Such fastening seems reasonable for a shield held only in the hand, 
but hardly needed for one held on the arm as well. In the impoi lance 
given to the shield, Spenser is at one with the Italian lomantic poets, 
and archaic as well, even with a touch of the classical 

Of armor for the sake of pageantry, such as could be seen in the enter- 
tainments of Spenser’s time,^® there is little in the Facric Qucenc Yet 
Artegal appears at a tourney 

In queyiit disguise, full hard to be dcsciide 
For all his armour was like salvage weed, 

With woody mosse bedight, and all his steed 
With oaken leaves attrapt, that seemed to lit 
For salvage wight (4 4 39 3-7) 

Apparently he also goes on his adventures in the same fantast ic t iap])ings 
(4 6.4.9). Perhaps such equipment was also used at the jousts at the 
spousals of Florimel (5.3 4 4-5). 

Armor for the horse is mentioned but once in the Facfie Queenc, 
Guyon’s horse had “goodly gorgeous barbes” (2.2.11 7). In other in- 
stances horses injured in combat seem clearly not protected, as the horse 
of Pyrocles, struck by a glancing blow on the neck just in front of the 
saddle and completely beheaded (2 5 4) If Mr. Laking is light in sa} ing 
that armor for horses was little used in warfare, Spenser is coirect in this 
matter. Usually the horses of romantic poetry are, it seems, unarmoicd, 
but Berm twice writes of a horse as “coperto di piastia e magha 
What opportunity would Spenser have had for learning of armor? In 
an age when it was still used, he must have seen a good deal of it actually 
worn, or in armories intended to supply combatants That would have 
stimulated his eye for differences between modern and old“fashione<l 
equipment. In addition he could have examined a great many artistic 

28 1.5.6.3, 2 $ 22 7, 3 9 22 8; 5.6 28 9. 

2^ Orlando Fur.f 26 123, 41.96, Orlando Inn , 54 14, etc., Sidney, Arcadia (Cambridge, 
1922), p 457, Laking, iv, 45. 

Progresses of Elizabeth, 11 , 2^12 Cf Sidney, .ircadm, pp. 285, 454, 455, 462 In 
the latter instances fancy armor is worn in seiious combat Cf. also Nashe, The Unforkmate 
Traveler, m Works (London, 1910), pp. 271-278 
8^ Orlando Innam , 22 55; 36 14, In 11 29 Bajardo is spoken of as “bardato2^ 
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repiesentations, in illuminated books, in paintings, and on funeral monu- 
ments For example, knowledge of fashions in armor can be gamed from 
such monumental brasses as remain to us, m Spenser’s day there were 
many more than now Students of costume were well aware of the value 
of such monumental effigies, at any rate in Italy, as can be learned from 
Cesare Vecellio Writing on the Armato VeneUano alV uso antico dt gid 
400 anm^ he says: 

Hayendo noi di sopra fatto mentione, de’ soldati Romani, & defie loro armi, non 
sard fuor di proposito li mostrar a’ curiosi, quali fussero Farnie usate anticamente 
da Venetiani Et se di questo ci possono far fede alcuna le sepolture antiche, 
10 , che lie sono stato diligentissimo investigatore, sard ancora fedelissimo testi- 
monio di quel, che in questa materia ho potuto raccorre Si vede adunque per 
gh annah mtaghati nella sepolture, che intorno al 1200 per la venuta de’ Gothi 
(& cosi rifensce Olao Magno) andavano armati in questo modo 

The illustration shows a man in a coat of mail with long sleeves, his head 
is covered by a mail coif, and his legs are protected by plates. 

It may also be asked how exactly Spenser’s language is to be taken 
Does mail, for example, mean literally that, or is it sometimes hardly 
more than armor? Did Spenser generally intend to be accurate and con- 
sistent, or is he willing to be as vague in military terms as in the geog- 
raphy of Faerie Land, or in the dating of the ‘^antique world” of which he 
writes^ It would seem that in the equipment of his knights he was satis- 
fied with a general suggestion of ^‘antique history” and did not make an 
attempt to find a norm to which the outward appearance of a cavalier 
must conform In other words, there is no indication that he carefully 
visualized the details in the armor of his heroes, indeed he has less feeling 
for the niceties of armor than his Italian predecessors in romantic poetry. 

To say that he was archaic comes to the same thing as to say that he 
followed the precedent of Ariosto and the other Italians Ariosto and 
Berm were three quarters of a century before him, and Malory still 
further, yet all were archaic m their time Since there seem to be but few 
passages m which Spenser took anything from the decadent chivalry of 
his own age or from any of its military customs, the conclusion appar- 
ently must be that he adopted the formulas of earlier romance without 
criticism and without considering exactness or consistency. The obvious 
vigor of his single combats is not the result of minute or historical realism. 

Allan H. Gilbert 

Du'ke University 

^ Cesare Vecellio, Hahitt Ankch et Moderni (Venice, 1598), p 43 The preface, written 
for an earlier edition, is dated 1589. 
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HOW GREAT WAS SHAKESPEARE’S DEBT 
TO MONTAIGNE^ 

E dward CAPELL m his Notes and Various Readings (1781)^ 
pointed out a paiallel between Montaigne’s essay “Of the Cani- 
bailes” (Florio’s translation) and The Temfest, ii, 1, 1 ’8, IT, where 
Shakespeare follows the wording of Florio so closely that his indebted- 
ness IS unmistakable Since this discovery various attempts ha\ebcen 
made to prove further the influence of Montaigne upon Shal.e^pcaie 
In 1871, G F Stedefeld published the first extended study of the lela- 
tionship between the two writers/'^ and from that time on theie liavc 
appeared from time to time books and articles on the subject, some of 
which make extravagant assertions in regard to the extent of Mon- 
taigne’s influence upon the dramatist For example, J M Robeitson in 
Montaigne and Shakespeare (1897), after gathering numerous paialleis 
from the Essays and from Shakespeare, made the sweeping claim that 
much of the growth of Shakespeare’s mind was due to the influence of 
Montaigne^ G. C Taylor in Shakespeare's Debt to Montaigne (1925) 
makes almost as large claims as this He “proposes to demonstrate’’ by 
means of parallel passages “that Shakespeare was beyond any doubt, 
profoundly and extensively influenced by Montaigne, definitely influ- 
enced in regard to vocabulary, phrases, short and long passages, and, 
after a fashion, influenced also in thought. In an article published 
shortly after Robertson’s book appeared, Miss Elizabeth Hooker, aftei 
citing numerous parallels, comes to the moie guaidcd conclusion that 
Shakespeare used the Essays as a store-house of material only ^ Con- 
servative students of the literature of the Renaissance have questioned 
the soundness of assigning definite sources, especially for material of 
common knowledge, on the basis of parallel passages A Brandi, in his 
review of Robertson’s Montaigne and Shakespeare, warns against assign- 
ing to Montaigne sources which were common to both writers, such as 
Plutarch,® and C. R. Baskervill, m his review of Taylor’s Shakespeare's 
Debt to Montaigne, states the same obj'ection, and says that most of the 

^ I have not had access to this work A H. Upham, The French Influence %n English 
Literature (New York, 1908), p 282, cites the parallel as pointed out by Erhvaid Capell, 
Notes and Various Readings (1781), pt iv, p. 63 
^Hamlet ein Tendem-drama Shakes pear es (Berlin, 1871) 

3 This reference is to the edition of 1909, Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 37. 

^ Shakes pear d s Debt to Montaigne, p 5 

® “The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne,” PM LA, x (1902), 347 
® Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxv (1899), 313-314. 
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parallels cited by Taylor may be due to a common inheritance of Renais- 
sance thought shared by the two writers ^ Pierre Villey believes the 
passage in The Tempest is the only instance of Shakespeare’s borrowing 
from Montaigne. After reading the exhaustive parallels cited by Robert- 
son and others, he concludes that ^‘cent zeros additionnes ensemble ne 
font toujours que zero Yet, in spite of the skepticism of the more 
conservative scholars, parallels are still cited to prove a direct relation 
between the two writers Miss Suzanne Turck has brought together 
numerous passages which she believes show unmistakable influence of 
the Essats on Hamlet ^ J Dover Wilson cites Montaigne frequently in 
his notes to his recent edition of Hamlet And Joseph E Baker, in his 
essay '^The Philosophy of Hamlet,” says that in Hamlet ^^direct echoing 
[of Montaigne] seems very probable 

Those who have attempted to show that Shakespeare’s borrowing 
from Montaigne was extensive have failed to take sufficient account of 
the wide currency in the Renaissance of ideas common to the two writers 
For most of the passages in the Essays and in Shakespeare which reflect 
on the same problems, both writers probably drew upon sentences, simili- 
tudes, and philosophical generalizations to be found m popular classical 
authors and in loci communes gathered from them Shakespeare probably 
knew the Latin forms of many of the loc% He had no doubt learned to 
search out the “places” m school authors by the methods then in vogue 
in the schools. He had perhaps gathered them from the treatises of Cic- 
ero, from the letters and essays of Seneca, and from some Latin version 
of Plutarch — writers who are prominent among Montaigne’s avowed 
sources In these, in other Latin works, and in the enormously popular 
anthologies of quotations, such as Erasmus’ two great collections the 
Adagia and the Apophthegmata — and the Polyanthea of Mirabellius, 
would have been found loct communes from Greek and Latin writers, on 
a vast number of subjects The moral precepts m C atoms dishcka and in 
Mim% Puhhani were universally familiar, and so were those in short 
collections by Seneca (or St. Martin)— De remediis fortuitorum, Ltber de 
moTibuSj and De formula honestae v'ltae. Early translations into English 
from the Latin books of precepts and aphorisms and from moral works 
such as Cicero’s Tusculanae Disputatwnes and De offictzs and Seneca s 
letters and treatises are cited below, as well as popular books of apho- 

’ Modern Philology, xxiii (1925-26), 499-500 

8 “Montaigne et les poetes dramatiqnes anglais du temps de Shakespeare, Revite 
d'hisiotre hUiraire de la France, xxiv (1917) 390 

9 Shakespeare md Montaigne ein Beiirag zur Hamlet-Frage (Berlin, 19ol) 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prmce of Denmark (Cambridge The University Press, 1934) 

Essays m Dramatic Literature (Princeton University Press, 1935), p 468 
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risms from classical sources originally compiled in Eiighsli — Elyot’s 
Bankette of sapience (1539, with four later editions), Baldwin’s Treaiise 
of moral philosophy (1547, with fourteen editions by 1600), Ling’s Pohteu- 
phma, or Wits Commonwealth^ Part I (1597, with t\\ci\e editions liy 
1630), Meres’ Palladis Tamia, the second part of JVits Commomvcalih 
(1598), Cawdrey’s A treasurie or storehouse of similies (1600), and Bodeii- 
Belvedere, or Garden of the Muses (1600) A large number ot the 
parallels m the special studies which have been cited fiom the Essays as 
sources for Shakespeare, especially those from Hamlet and Julius Caesar 
with parallels from Florio’s ^'Tliat to Philosophic, is to Icarnc how to die” 
(i, 19), are reflections embodying the Stoic view of the ideal attitude 
toward death and fortune Shakespeare would have found j)i crept s on 
this theme scattered through the books of aphoiisms mentioncil above 
and in numerous popular English adaptations fiom Stoic works, such as 
E A ’s Defence of Death (1577), Lord Berners’ The golden bokc of xlfufcus 
Aurelius (1534), North’s Diall of Princes (1557), and Thomas d\\>ne’s 
translation of Petrarch’s De remedus utriusque fortunae as A Phisuke 
against fortune (1579) 

The list given above of works in English accessible to Shakesf)eare, 
which drew on the same classical sources as Montaigne used, will seivc 
to point out the danger of assigning to one source to the exclusion of 
others aphorisms of classical provenance adapted in his plays Even 
this partial list of English works containing sentences, examples, apo- 
phthegms, and similitudes derived from the classics indicates how caily 
and how completely the piecepts of the ancients which point the way to 
wise conduct found their way into English, and how wide the currency 
of these aphorisms must have been Montaigne and Shake&peaie have 
in common exactly the sort of sententious matter to which this kind of 
book gave currency. 

The citations below demonstrate that Shakespeare, Florio, E A,, the 
compilers of the English precept books, and many others expand, adapt, 
and fuse in much the same fashion the loci communes, which in classical 
works or m quotation books derived from them, gathered together the 
pronouncements of the ancients on a vast number of subjects, and passed 
them on to succeeding generations. To loci communes under such hca<l- 

^ My citations from Baldwin are from the edition of 1564, representing Paulfieyman’s 
tl^d revision I cite from the 1630 edition of Ling, and from the 1634 edition of M ei cs. ]\ly 
citaUons from Eiyot, Bankette of saptence (1539) and from Whittmton’s translations hoin 
St. Martin— TAe Forme and Rule of honest lyvynge and The Myronr or Glasse of 
are from photostat copies of the originals m the British Museum. Of the Folyanthm I cite 
the edition of 1608, of the Adagia the Froben edition, 1533. My citations from E A ’s The 
Defence of Death are from a film reproduction of the original m the British Museum. 
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ings as “Mors/' “Vita/' “Homo/' “Constantia/' etc , are due, quite 
certainly, most of the correspondences which appear to be so striking 
in Montaigne’s Essays and Shakespeare’s plays The loci were accessible 
to Shakespeare as well as to Montaigne in classical writers and in such 
collections of quotations as the Adagia and the Polyanthea Shakespeare 
could have found them adapted by Baldwin or Ling or Meres or Cawd- 
rey, under headings such as “Of man,” “Of mans life,” “Of death,” or 
under less general ones, such as “Of education” or “Of custom ” He was 
probably familiar with many of the well-known Latin “places” on popu- 
lar subjects He may frequently have found, however, that the more 
formal “classics” either m the original or in translation, or the Latin 
collections of aphorisms, were less suited to his needs m dramatic com- 
position than the English precept books, where there lay ready to hand 
such sentences, similitudes, and classical commonplaces as he cared to 
use without particular effort It is hardly to be argued that any one of 
these books is the specific source of any particular passage m his plays — 
the supposition that he may have been acquainted with several of them 
is reasonable. It is certain, however, that he would not have needed to 
go to Florio’s Montaigne for this sententious matter. 

We turn now to the citations Since the space at my disposal is limited, 
I give full texts of probable classical originals and of typical English 
variants for only a few of the commonplaces, indicating others by foot- 
note references or in tabular form. I have chosen from the special studies 
those parallels from Montaigne and from Shakespeare which in my 
j'udgment show the closest correspondence in wording and also a definite 
relation in thought Since writers of these studies hold that Hamlet and 
Measure for Measure show Montaigne’s influence more clearly than other 
plays of Shakespeare, I cite most frequently from them. 

LEARNING”— ‘^OF IDLENESS” 

Taylor has pointed out a striking correspondence between Flono and 
Shakespeare in the use of the similitude likening the idle mind to an 
unweeded garden.^^ 

Montaigne, Essays i, 39^^ “Of Idleness”: 

As we see some idie-fallow grounds, if they be fat and fertile, to bring foorth store 
and sundrie roots of wilde and unprofitable weeds, and that to keepe them in 
ure we must subject and imploy them with certaine seeds for our use and service 

. So IS it of mindes, which except they be busied about some subject, that may 
bridle and keepe them under, they will here and there wildely scatter themselves 
through the vaste field of imaginations 

Shakes f cards Debt to Montaigne, pp 15 and 24-25. 

References to Montaigne are to The Essays of Montaigne done into English by John 
Flono, The Tudor Translations (London, 1892). 
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Shakespeare, Hamlet, i, ii. 133-137: 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seems to me all the uses of this world’ 

Fie on ’t’ oh fie, fie’ Tis an unwecded garden. 

That grows to seed, things rank and gioss in nature 
Possess it merely 

Antony and Cleopatra i ii 113-114: 

0, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds he still 

Othello, 1, 111 , 321-329: 

Virtue’ A fig’ his m ourselves that we are thus or thus Oui bodies are our 
gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners, so that if wo will plant nettles, or 
sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of heibs, or 
distract it with many, either to have it sterile with idleness, or mania ed with 
industry, why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our w ills 

Shakespeare need not have gone to Florio for this similitude It was one 
of the familiar commonplaces on Education, and is to be found in the 
works of those great favorites, Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch It fie- 
quently occurs in the translations and adaptations from these authors, 
often m the English precept books We find in North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Ltves, at the beginning of the life of Coriolanus, and marked 
by a marginal note, “Coriolanus wit,” the following passage, which may 
be compared with the lines cited above from Shakespeare: 

This man also [Coriolanus] is a good proofe to confirme some mens opinions 
That a rare and excellent wit untaught, doth bring forth many good and evill 
things together as a fat soile that lyeth unmanured bringeth fooith both hcaibes 
and weeds 

— The Ltves of the Noble Grecians and Romam (ed of 1579), p 237 

Meres is undoubtedly adapting this similitude, from Plutarch or at 
second-hand from North, in the following- 

As a field untilled, doth not only remaine unfruitfull, but also doth bring foith 
many weeds, so youth capable of reason, except it be exercised in honest pre- 
cepts doth not onely not become good, but runneth into many vices. Philauh. 

Wits Commonwealth, pp 128-129 under “Education ” 

^ Cf II Henry IV, iv, iv 54-56, where the King, lamenUng over the riotous hie of 
Prince Hal, says, 

Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds, 

And he, the noble image of my youth, 

Is overspread with them 
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Cawdrey has 

As the earth when it is not tilled, or trimmed, dooth breede and bring foorth 
bryers, brambles, nettles, and all noysome and unprofitable things So Idlenesse 
in man, doth breed and broode m him, ungodly thoughts, and wicked cogitations 
of all sortes 

— A treasune or storehouse of simtlies, p 409, under ^ ^Idleness 

Meres includes this same precept under ^^Youth,’’ Ling under ''Of 
Schools” {Pohteuphuia, p 77). It is to be found also in Lord Berners’ 
Golden hoke of Marcus Aurelius (edition of 1553), sig Kvi Seneca’s 
Epistle 34 was a popular source of commonplaces on Education, and 
Cicero’s precept, " . . . ut ager quamvis fertilis, sine cultura fructuosus 
esse non potest, sic sine doctnna animus,” Tusculanae Disputahones ii, 
13, was constantly quoted 

“OF AMBITION OR VAIN GLORY” 

Taylor matches Shakespeare’s lines on ambition m the second scene 
of Act II in Hamlet with a passage in Florio describing vain glory 
Montaigne, Essays, ii, 352, "Of glory”: 

He that first bethought himselfe of the resemblance betweene shadow and glory 
did better than he thought of They are exceeding vame things It also often 
goeth before her body, and sometimes exceeds by much in length 

Essays, i, 296: 

Fame . is a dreame, dreames shadow^® 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii, ii 263-270: 

Gull Which dreams indeed are ambition, for the very substance of the 
ambitious is merely the shadow of a dreamd^ 

Ham A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality^* that it is but 
a shadow’s shadow 

Ham Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and outstretch’d heroes 
the beggars’ shadows 

The similitude here involved in Florio and in Shakespeare may go back 
to Cicero’s comparison of glory to a shadow: "... gloria . . virtutem 

Taylor, op at , p 14 

The comparison between transitory and vain thmgs and a shadow seen in sleep is fre- 
quently met m the literature of the Renaissance Montaigne here quotes Tasso The figure 
IS to be found m Pindar (Pythian Hymns viii), where it is used to describe the slightness 
and evanescence of man’s life Erasmus’ quotation of the similitude from Pindar {Adagla, 
II, 111 , 48, under “Homo bulla”) no doubt gave currency to this figure I cite part of Eras- 
mus’ paraphrase from Pindar below, for the Duke’s speech m Measure for Measure 
18 Cf. Seneca Ep. cxxni, 16* 

Gloria vanum et volucre quiddam est auraque mobilius 
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tamquam umbra, sequitur '—Tusc Disp , i, 110, or to Seneca: ''Gloria 
umbra virtutis est '' — EptsUdae morales, lxxix, 13. The idea expressed 
m Shakespeare's lines, emphasizing the vanity of ambition, or the desire 
of false glory, may be compared with a passage in Tiisciilans (iii, 3), 
which distinguishes true glory fiom false It is rendered thus by Dolman. 

AU men neveitheless do greedelye desyre the prayse of the common sorte, and 
suinge therein after true and unfayned honesty are foulye deluded and mocked 
For they do not obtayne any perfect picture of vertue, but the shaded image of 
glorye For, true glorye is a sounde and perfect thynge and no colored shadowe 

— Those five questions, sig Niif 

The Polyanthea, under "Gloria," quotes from Plutarch a similitude 
which introduces the figure of the lengthened shadow as representing 
the emptiness of (false) glory suggested in these parallel passages from 
Florio and from Shakespeare The quotation from Plutarch is given in 
Latin, as follows* 

Uti sol, SI immmeat ho minis vertici, aut prorsum tolht umbram aut mmimam 
reddit sic mgens gloria extinguit invidiam Flut tn Morahbus 


Plutarch is the source of this similitude in Meres: 

When the Sun-beames are perpendicular over a mans head they either altogether 
take away his shadow, or make it very little so exceeding great glory doth quite 

extinguish envy Plut — Commonwealth, pp 384-385, under "Glory," 


and probably in Cawdrey: 

As the more directly the Sunne lieth upon us, the lesse is the shadowe of our bodie, 
as at noone wee may see by experience, and a little before and after Even so the 
lesse that we arrogate and ambitiously boast of our selves, the gi eater gifts and 
graces of God are wee endued withall 

— A treasune or storehouse of simihes, p 23, under "Ambition 

‘‘OF THE SOUL”— “OF REASON” 

Hamlet's speech praising the beauty and order of the universe has 
been traced to Montaigne. 

Montaigne, Essays, ii, 141: 

Let us now but consider man alone without other help . Let us see what 
hold-fast, or freehold he hath m this gorgeous, and goodly equipage Who 

. ad quam [1 e , popular! gloriam] fertur optimus quisque, veramque illam honesta- 
tem expetens, quam unam natura maxime inqumt, m summa mamtate versatur consecta- 
turque nullam emmentem eihgiem viitutis, sed adumbratam imagmem glonac Est emm 
gloria solida quaedam res et expressa, non adumbrata 
1 have not traced this quotation in the MoraUa 

21 Cawdrey gives a reference to 1 Cor , 4 7, but he is probably following Plutarch heie, 
not St. Paul. 

22 Other English versions of this similitude may be found m Meres under "Wisdome,” 
and m Cawdrey under “Vertue ” 
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hath perswaded him, that this admirable moving of heavens vaults, that the 
eternal light of these lampes so fiercely rowlmg over his head, that the horror- 
moving and continuall motion of this infinite vaste Ocean, were established, 
and continue so many ages for his commoditie and service^ Is it possible to 
imagine any thing so ridiculous, as this miserable and wretched creature, hich 
is not so much as master of himself e, exposed and subject to offences of all 
things, and yet daieth call himself e Master and Emperour of this Universe^ 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, ii. ii. 309-315: 

Hamlet . this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory, this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing tome 
than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours . . 

The passage from Florio’s translation of ^^The Apology of Raymond 
Sebonde’^ which is quoted above has been cited again and again as the 
source of Hamlet’s speech praising ‘'this goodly frame, the earth.^^s j. 
Dover Wilson, in his edition of Hamlet, remarks that a parallel was noted 
by G. B. Harrison {Shakespeare at Work, pp 277-278), who quotes from 
W Parry’s Travels of Sir Anthony Shirley (pub. Nov , 1601) : “Those 
resplendent and crystalline heavens over-canopying the earth.” Professor 
Wilson concludes, however, that “Montaigne seems the more likely 
source.”^^ But descriptions of the beauty and order of the universe as 
contemplated by the mind of man including details which appear in these 
parallels, are a set piece m classical works popular in the Renaissance 
These conventional pieces were no doubt models for the many descrip- 
tions of the heavens which occur m the literature of the sixteenth century, 
often as commonplaces proving the existence of God and the divine origin 
of man’s soul Such commonplaces occur in classical treatises amplifying 
the Stoic view that the marvel of the creation points to God as creator, as 
opposed to the Epicurean notion that the universe is merely a “concourse 
of atoms,” without design Cicero, in the second book of De natura 
deorum, puts into the mouth of the Stoic Balbus, who is arguing against 
the Epicurean Velleius to prove that the world could not have been 
created by chance, several descriptions of the beauty of the heavens^® 
quite like those just quoted from Montaigne’s Essays and from Hamlet 

^ Feis, Shakespeare and Montaigne, pp 81, ff , J M Robertson, op cit , p 53, Miss 
Turck, op ctt , p 50, and J Dover Wilson, as noted belovr, all cite this parallel 

2^ The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prmce of Denmark, ed by J Dover Wilson (1934), p 175 Pro- 
fessor Wilson refers here to FionoVs Montaigne, Bk iii, ch 12 — ^no doubt an error for Bk. 
n, ch 12, in which the passage m question occurs. 

25 See De natura deorum, Bk ii, sections 4, 15, 90, 98, ff , etc , especially the elaborate 
account of the beauty and order of the world in sections 98 ff For one passage (n, 95), 
which argues from the perfection of the universe that the gods exist, Cicero quotes Aris- 
totle, the lost dialogue, De Phtlosophta. In Plato’s Ttmaeus the contemplation of the revo- 

/-wf ^•'Ua Iy aa v.A-.'kI'.-p T*va.4.aa ?a .4 Ar./'w'kAi^ Of. ■fltiai TTin-'Vjac'f- ■fiinof mn n'f ‘FTia eriitl rk-P man 
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Similar passages are to be found in Seneca, De otio (v, 3, ff ) and De 
prondenka (i, 2), in Cicero’s Tusculans, in Plutarch’s De Iranqmlliiaie 
ammt, and elsewhere De natura deorum was not translated into English 
m the sixteenth century, nor were Seneca’s treatises just referred to But 
other classical works which may have served as models for this common- 
place were accessible to Shakespeare in English Compare with Plamlet’s 
speech, the following passage from Dolman’s translation of Tusculanae 
DisputaUones v, 69: 

What loye, then, must the minde of this wise man needes dwell in, daye and 
nyght, with such pleasaunt thoughtes? When he shall also beholde the motions 
and turnings of the whole woilde, and shall see innumerable starres fastened in 
the skyes, and turned, onelye by the motion of the same And other some, to have 
motions, & courses of theyr owne, distante the one from the other, eythcr in 
hyghnes or lowenes Whose wandermge motions kepe neverthelesse, a stedfast 
and certayne course 

— Those fyve questions sig Ccii 

A passage on this theme from a sixteenth century translation of Pe- 
trarch’s De Remedits utnusque fortunae^ a work which makes much use of 
popular commonplaces from the classics, is of interest as an elaboration 
of the conventional description of man’s contemplation of the universe 
not unlike that in Shakespeare’s lines in Hamlet, Reason exhorts Sorrow 
as follows: 

What shall I neede to speake of . the most glorious and bryght spectacle of 
all, whiche is the circumference of the starrie Firmament, that continually 
turneth about with incomprehensible swiftness, wherein are fastened the fixed 
Starres? Lykewyse the wanderyng lyghtes, which you call the seven Pianettes, 
and especially the Sunne and Mone, the two most excellent lyghtes of the worlde^ 
as Virgil tearmeth them, Or the most glorious beauiie of Heaven, as Horace 
speaketh of them . . . Hereunto, moreover, there is geven unto you a bodye, 
which although it be frayle and transitorie, yet notwilhstandyng m shewe is 
imperious and beautiful, fashioned upryght, and convenient in contemplation 
to beholde the heavens . . . he, who by this marveylous and mercifull vouch- 
safeing preferred you before the Angels, set Angels also over you, to keepe and 


graphs 47 and 90, JowetPs translation) Quite possibly these passages m Plato were a mam 
source of the vaiious descriptions in later classical writers of the response of man^s sou! to 
the ordered beauty of the universe 
Cf Seneca De otio, v, 4 

[Natura] in media nos sui parti constituit et circumspectum omnium nobis dedit; ncc 
erexit tantummodo hommem, sed etiam habilem contemplationi factura, ut ab ortu 
sidera in occasum labentia prosequi posset et vultum suum circumferre cum toto, sub- 
lime fecit illi caput et collo flexili imposuit 
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defend you, that by all meanes he myght declare your excellencie above all other 
creatures 

— A Phstcke against fortune, Thomas Twyne (1579), folios 281-282 
“OF VOLUPTUOUSNESS” 

Montaigne, Essays, iii, 67, Shakespeare, Hamlet, iii, iv, 144-149 Seneca, 
De tranqmlhtate ammi, ii, 11-12, and De ira, i, xvi, 3 Polyanthea under 
^^Voluptas”, Cawdrey, p 146, under ^^Continuance of SmneP 

“OF ADVERSITY” 

Montaigne, Essays, n, 28 and 110-111, Shakespeare, Trohus and Cres- 
sida, I, ill, 20-40, Timon of Athens, i, i, 10-11, Conolanus, iv, i, 2-10 
Defense of Death, sigs Giv, v, Hu, in — from Seneca, De promdentia; 
Cawdrey, p 572, under ^Tatience in Affliction.’’ 

“OF OLD AGE” 

Montaigne, Essays, i, 69, and ii, 536, Shakespeare, Macbeth, ii iii 96- 
101 Seneca, Ep Mor , cviii, 26, and Ep, lviii, 32-33, Polyanthea, under 
“Mors ” “Similitudines”, Meres, p 140, under “Youth”, Cawdrey, p 
771, under “Unwilling to die.” 

“OF CUSTOM” 

Montaigne, Essays, in, 29, 265, 347, Shakespeare, Hamlet, iii. iv 161- 
168 Seneca, Ep xxxix, 6, Polyanthea, “Consuetudo”, Elyot, Bankette, 
under “Maners of men,”, Baldwin (ed of 1556), foi cvii, Whittmton, 
Myrour or Glasse of maners, sig. A8, Ling, p. 181, “Of Labour ” 

“OF COVETOUSNESS” 

Montaigne, Essays, ii, 343, Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, in, i, 
21-23 Seneca, Ep lxxiii, 2, Elyot, Bankette, under “Ingratitude”, E A., 
Defence of Death, sigs Ei, Eii See also Alciati, Emblemata, Lxxxvr, 
“In Avaros”, Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes (ed by H Green, 1866), p, 
18, “In Avaros”; Polyanthea, under “Avantia”, Baldwin (1564), fol. 12, 
Cawdrey, p 140, under “Covetousness 

“OF DEATH” 

Perhaps no lines in Shakespeare except the passage in The Tempest 
referred to at the beginning of this article have been so frequently traced 
to Montaigne, and so consistently matched with the same passage in 
Florio as the familiar speech of Hamlet just before the duel with Laertes, 

27 Cf With the Senecan passage in the preceding footnote and with the lines from Tia yne’s 
translation of Petrarch, the latter part of Hamlet’s speech on the beauty of the universe 
What a piece of work is a man ^ How noble m reason * How infinite in faculty^ In form and 
movmg how express and admirable’ In action how like an angel’ In apprehension how 
like a god’ The beauty of the world’ The paragon of animals’ 

—Samlet, ii in. 315-320 
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where he expresses an attitude of fatalism in regard to the outcome of the 
duel. From the early studies of Stedefeld and Feis to J. Dover Wilson’s 
edition of Hamlet in 1934, the following parallel has been cited. 
Montaigne, Essays^ i, 78, 84, 87: 

It IS uncertame where death looks for us, let us expect her everie wlieie why 
should we feare to lose a thing, which being lost, cannot be moaned? More- 
over, no man dies before his houre. The time you leave behinde was no more 
yours, than that which was before your birth, and concerneth you no more 

Shakespeare, Hamlet^ v, ii 230-235: 

Hamlet Not a whit, we defy augury , If it be now^, ’tis not to come, if it 
be not to come, it will be now, if it be not now, yet it will come the readiness 
is all Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes^^^ 

J Dover Wilson says that this whole speech is '^a distillation of Mon- 
taigne,” the essay entitled m Florio, ^That to Philosophic, is to learne 
how to die,” He cites for Hamlet’s speech the passage from the Essays 
quoted just above,^® the various parts of which are taken from the nine- 
teenth chapter of the first book Upham cites the Montaigne parallel, 
and remarks that it ‘^goes a long way toward clearing up a doubtful line 
in the folio He refers to the line ^'since no man has aught of what he 
leaves, what is’t to leave betimes?” The citations below show, however, 
that Shakespeare would have had no more need to turn to Florio for 
Stoic commonplaces on death such as those in Hamlet’s speech just cited 
than for those expressed in other plays which are thought to be indebted 
to Montaigne The nineteenth essay of the first book, which has been 
cited more often than any other of the Essays as Shakespeare’s source, 
has been shown by the editors of Montaigne to consist in large part of 
adaptations of Latin — chiefly Senecan — aphorisms, separated by com- 
ments on these aphorisms.^^ Senecan and other commonplaces on how 
the ^Vise man” meets death and fortune were probably familiar to 
Shakespeare in the original. There are English variants of consolatory 
precepts such as he has adapted in Hamlet and in the Duke’s speech in 
Measure for Measure to be found among the commonplaces m Ling, 
Baldwin, Elyot, and elsewhere I have selected as typical the adaptations 
from Seneca in E A ’s Defence of Death (1577). Compare with this speech 
of Hamlet’s the following: 

FeiSj p ill, Hookei, p 320, Turck, pp 61-62 
29 Bamlet, Prince of Denmark (Cambridge University Press, 1934), p 249 

The French Influence %n English Uteratnrey p 283 

See citations of Montaigne’s sources for ‘'que pMosophre e’esi apprendre a mourn,” 
I, XX (in Florio, i, xix), Les Essais de Michel Montatgne (Bordeaux, 1920), tome 4 (by Pierre 
Wiley), pp 41-47 See also comment on the sources of this essay, thd, p.4S 'Dn remar- 
quera que bien souvent les sentences en frangais qui s6parent les citations latines ne sont 
guke que des commentaires de ces citations ” 
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... No man knoweth where death waiteth for thee, watch thou therfor for it 
m al places. 

— The Defence of Death, sig Evi, from Ep xxvi, 7. 

. . what greater folly can there be then to wonder, that the thing dooth some- 
time happen which is in danger dayly to come to pass^ Our bounds are limited m 
place where the inexorable destime hath planted them, and yet can no man tell 
how nere they are Let us therfore frame our mindes as if we were at the end of 
them, let us not defer the time For he who dayly setteth the last hand to his 
life hath nothing to doo with time (Cf ''If it be not now, yet it will come the 
readiness is all 

— The Defence of Death, sigs Fvi, verso, Fvii, recto. 

it skilleth not when we suffer, for as wel one day we must suffei It skilleth 
not how long thou livest so thou livest wel & unto good life many times long 
life is hurtfuP^ . feare not therefoie to tarry the appointed houre, which will 
take thee from hence Whatsoever thou seest about thee account it as moovables 
and baggage of hostryes [hostelries] and that thou must go forwarde Nature 
abaseth men at their departure, as at their comming m Wecarry away no more 
then we bring with us (Cf "since no man has aught of what he leaves, w’-hat is 
’t to leave betimes?”) Let death find us redy disposed, and nothing slack ^ 
(Cf "The readiness is all ”) 

— Ihd , sigs Fvii, verso, Gi, verso. 

The Duke’s speech. Measure for Measure, iii, i 1-44 

Those who have sought to demonstrate by means of parallel passages 
a marked influence of Montaigne on Shakespeare have looked upon 
Hamlet and Measure for Measure as being especially important in indi- 
cating this debt Robertson says, "The real clue to Montaigne’s influence 
on Shakespeare beyond Hamlet . . . lies ... in Measure for Measure 
He says of the Duke’s speech to Claudio in this play, "It is difldcult to 
doubt that Montaigne is for Shakespeare the source of the stimulus,”®"^ 

32 Quid autem stultms quam mirari id ullo die factum, quod omni potest fierP Stat 

quidem terminus nobis, ubi ilium mexorabilis fatorum necessitas fixit, sed nemo scit nos- 
trum, quam prope versetur terminum Sic itaque formemus ammum, tamquam ad ex- 
trema ventum sit Nihil differamus . Qui cotidie vitae suae summam manum unposuit, 
non indiget tempore — Ep ci, 7-8 

33 [Excutienda vitae cupido est discendumque] nihil mteresse, quando patians, quod 
quandoque patiendum est Quam bene vivas refert, non quam diu, saepe autem m hoc est 
bene, ne dm 

--Ep CI, 15. 

3^ proinde intrepidus horam illam decretoriam prospice Qmdqmd circa te iacet 
rerum tamquam hospitalis loci sarcmas specta, transeundum est Excutit redeuntem natura 
sicut mtrantem Non licet plus efferre quam intuleris 

—Ep cii, 24-5. 

3® Depone onus, quid cunctaris 

—Ep err, 26 

3® Op cit , p 182 37 p 87. 
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and ^'the very ground for surmising that he had Montaigne’s writing m 
mind when he penned the Duke’s exhortation to Claudio is that he has 
there framed a catena of stoical comments on life and death, and that 
such a catena is found repeatedly in Montaigne. Robertson quotes the 
Duke’s speech entire, with parallels from the Essays Collins quotes it 
in refuting Robertson, and conceded that it is here that “we have a typi- 
cal illustration of the way in which Shakespeare may have been influ- 
enced by Montaigne.”^® Miss Hooker quotes it almost entire with some 
rather close parallels from Montaigne She says that this speech “seems 
to collect many of Montaigne’s remarks upon the paradoxical and un- 
satisfactory nature of human existence. 

The correspondences to the Duke’s speech which have been pointed 
out in Florio are, like others cited above, more likely to be due to a 
common knowledge on the part of Shakespeare and Montaigne of classi- 
cal aphorisms which were current as loct communes than to a direct 
relation between the two writers. The Duke’s speech is, as Robertson 
says, made up of Stoic comments on life and death. Most of these were 
universally familiar as commonplaces of consolation against the fear 
of death There are in this passage the conventional charges against life 
for its shortness and insecurity, and against the shifting sense of values 
in the mind of man; against the frailness and the base origin of the body, 
against old age, with its impotency, its susceptibility to disease, its 
peculiar fault — covetousness — and its unreasonable desire for longer life 
Those who sought loct communes on these themes would have found them 
m many places Among these are the famous consolatory passage against 
the fear of death in Lucretius’ De rerum natura, Book certain loci 
m Seneca and in Marcus Aurelius; Pliny’s Nat Hist , Book vii, which 
deals with man, his life and death, and in which chapters 1 and 50 arc 
popular sources for loci on these themes; and gatherings of the loci 
communes in such comprehensive collections as the Polyanthea^ under 
“Homo,” “Mors,” “Vita,” “Senectus,” etc , and the Adagia — especially, 
in this last-mentioned work under “Homo bulla,” where Erasmus has 
gathered together the most beautiful classical imagery on the fragility 
and the swift passing of human life. Shakespeare had probably searched 

3® lUd , p 274 39 ^ pp 37_9i^ 

J Churton Collins, Stidtes %n Shakespeare (London, 1904), p 291 

^ “The Relation of Shakespeaie to Montaigne,” FMLA^ x (1902), 326 

^ Lucretius’ great poem may have been quite frequently the source of consolatoiy pre- 
cepts among the commonplaces, especially Book m, the Discourse of Nature He is less 
frequently quoted for commonplaces of consolation, however, than other classical writers, 
especially Cicero and Seneca, the reason being no doubt largely that the definite i ejection 
of the doctrine of personal immortality m his poem (ni, 417 f ) is m direct conflict with 
Christian teachmg. 
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out, in grammar school, the Latin '^places” in some of these sources But 
before his plays were written, this material, like that on the various sub- 
jects noted above, was represented quite completely in English, in such 
translations and adaptations as I have cited, and especially m the English 
collections of sentences and similitudes No one passage which I cite can 
be pointed out definitely as Shakespeare’s source — indeed in this speech 
he has adapted, fused, and compressed his material more perhaps than 
in any of the passages from his plays quoted above It is made clear by 
the citations, however, that he would not have needed to depend upon 
Flono for the Duke’s speech, and that Seneca’s commonplaces are prob- 
ably a mam source for this passage. The lines which have been cited from 
the Essays for this passage are the least convincing of all the parallels in 
the special studies Striking correspondence to the Duke’s speech are 
scattered through the English commonplace books under ^^Of mans life” 
and similar headings. They occur in Baldwin, Elyot, Ling, Cawdrey, 
Meres, and E A I cite most frequently E.A.’s Defence of Death. 

‘DF MAN” 

Montaigne, Essays, ii, 327: 

Is it our senses that lend these diverse conditions unto subjects, when for all 
that, the subjects have but one^ as we see in the Bread we eate it is but Bread, 
but one using it, it maketh bones, blood, flesh, haire, and nailes thereof. 

Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, m, i 13-21: 

Thou are not noble, 

For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 

Are nurs’d by baseness Thou’rt by no means valiant, 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. . .... 

Thou art not thyself; 

For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust ^ 

The citation from Montaigne does not seem at ail close to Shakespeare’s 
lines, which express the conventional charges against the base origin and 
earthy sustenance of the body common in exhortations of consolation 
such as the Duke’s speech The English books of common places contain 
much the same matter under headings such as man,” “Of mans life,” 
etc Compare Baldwin, 

Thou shalte knowe thy selfe accordmge to gods commaundemente, if thou con- 
sider, what thou arte, what thou wast, & what thou shalte bee Thou 

knowest thy body shal putrifie and become earth, than was it earth before it 


^ Hooker, op at , p 328 
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was thy bodye, for looke wherein to anye thing ceaseth thereof bee sure it 
hadde the beginning . And therefore thy growing & sencible moving iife 
that came of the earth, remaineth so with it, that by putrifaction plants & 
wormes do engender therof which encrease, move & feele as thou didst . , 
— A treatyce of morall philosophy (1564), fol 76, under ^^Of man and what he is ’’ 


Conventional consolation in the Renaissance emphasized not only that 
in the very nature of things man’s life is short and fleeting, and his body 
fragile and subject to disease and planetary influences, but that Ins dis- 
position is fickle, and his judgments, which are under his own control, are 
unreliable. Stoic teaching in particular, the chief source of consolatory 
commonplaces, insisted that it is man’s own passions only which disturb 
the calm of his mind and cause his sense of values to be shifting and un- 
certain.^^ Passages in Stoic works were constantly put under contribution 
for '^places” on this popular theme. Montaigne’s Essays weie only one 
of many sources accessible to Shakespeare for sentences on it, and for 
similitudes with which to “amplify” it. Seneca’s prose was more often 
sought for consolatory precepts that the works of any other classical 
writer. A somewhat detailed comparison between the separate aphorisms 
m the Duke’s speech and several passages m E.A ’s translation of com- 
monplaces from Seneca shows interesting correspondences 
Shakespeare has 


A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 

That dost this habitation where thou keep’st 
Hourly afflict 


Thou art not noble, 

For all the accommodations that thou bear’s t 

Aie nurs’d by baseness . . , 

• . • . . . .Thou art not thyself; 

For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. 


Compare the suggestion of the tiansitoriness of life in “this haliitation 
where thou keep’st” with Seneca’s comparison of life to an inn: 

Man is never more heavenly then when he considereth his mortall nature, and 
knoweth that he is borne a man, to die, assuring him self that this body is not 
his owne house but an Inne, & such an Inne as he must shoitly parte 

—The Defence of Death, sigs Gi, verso, Gii, lecto 

My forth-coming monograph, Shakespeare's Treatment of Fasmn, analyzes m some 
detail the Stoic doctrme which undoubtedly influenced Shakespeare. 

Quod numquam magis divmum est, quam ubx mortalilatem suam cogitat ct scit in 
hoc natum hommem, ut vita defungeretur, nee domum esse hoc corpus, sed hospitium, et 
quidem breve hospitium, quod relinquendum est. . . . 


—Ep exx, 14-15. 
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Compare with the ^^skyey influences’^ which ^^afflict” the body, Seneca’s 
reflections on the inconvenience of inclement weather. 

[Winter brings cold, and we must shiver ] Booth the summer bring heat? We 
must not be without heat Booth the distempered aire hinder our helth^ We 
must be sick^® 

— Defence, sig. Gi, verso 

Compare also Shakespeare’s reflections that “all the accommodations 
that thou bear’st Are nurs’d by baseness,” and that “thou exist’st on 
many a thousand grains That issue out of dust” with E A , the same 
passage from which I cited just above: 

It IS a great token of an hautie mmde to account these places where he is con- 
versant, bace, & straight, and not to fear to depart from them For m that he 
knoweth and remembreth from whence he commeth, he knoweth also whither 
he must return 

— The Defence of Death, sig Gii, recto 

Robertson cited^^ a passage from Montaigne’s “Of Experience” which 
suggests the charges against life, especially against old age, expressed in 
the Duke’s speech: 

Looke on an aged man, who sueth unto God to maintain him in perfect, full, and 
vigorous health .... Is it not folly? . The gowt the stone, the gravell and 
indigestion are symptomes or effects of long-continued yeares . . . Thou art seene 
to sweate with labour, to grow pale and wanne, to wax red, to quake and tremble, 
to cast and vomit blood, to endure strange contractions, to brooke convulsions 
. . . Even now I lost one of my teeth . . That part of my being, with divers 
others, are already dead .... Beath entermeddleth, and everywhere confounds 
it selfe with our life. 

— Essays, in, 359, 361, 375-376. 

Montaigne probably depends here upon the same Senecan passages^® 
which are quite certainly back of similar charges in the Buke’s exhorta- 
tion against the inconveniences and unsatisfactory nature of life: that 
man’s “complexion shifts to strange effects,” that we are dying even 
while we fear death, that man’s body is subject to disease Shakespeare’s 

Hiems fngora adducit algendum est Aestas calores refert aestuandum est Intem- 
peries caeh valitudinem temptat aegrotandum est. 

—Ep evil, 7. 

4'^ Maximum . . argumentum est animi ab altiore sede vementis, si haec, in qmbus 
versatur, humilia iudicat et angusta, si exire non metmt Scit enmi, quo exituras sit, qui 
unde venerit memmit. 

— exx, 15. 

4® Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 89. 

49 Compaie with these Imes citations from the Epistles below, especially the passages 
from Ep exx, 16, cited in the next two footnotes. 
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list of diseases, which include those especially assigned to the period of 
old age — . . the gout, serpigo, and the rheum — may be compared with 
E.A/s translation of Seneca’s list of the disturbances of the body: 

Se we not how many discommodities we overpasse, and how unfit this body is 
for us? Somtime we complain of our bellyes, of our brest, or of our throte 
Othertimes our smews or our feet do greeve us, Otherwhiies some flix [flux] or 
Rheume molesteth us 

— The Defence of Deaths sig Gii, recto 
Meres adapts this commonplace in Seneca thus: 

As they that have their feet under other mens Tables, and dwell in other mens 
houses, are vexed with many discommodities and doe alwayes complame of one 
thing or other so the soule doth now complame of the head, now of the fecte, 
now of the stomache, now of one thing, now of another, signifying that shoe is 
not in her owne house, but that shee must goe hence very shortly Seneca 

— Wits Commonwealth, p 108, undei ‘‘The Soule ” 

Shakespeare’s charge, 

Thou are not certain. 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects 
After the moon, 

and his reference to the insecurity of ‘This habitation where thou 
keep’st,” may be compared with E A , the sentence which follows im- 
mediately the last one quoted above: 

Otherwhiies we have to much blood, and otherwhiies to little We are tempted 
and tossed from place to place. Thus are they ordmarly used which dwel in 
other mens houses. . . 

Compare also Shakespeare’s charge of covetousness: 

Happy thou art not, 

For what thou hast not, still thou stnv’st to get, 

And what thou hast, forget’st. 

with E.A , a passage which continues his translation of Seneca’s Epistle: 

Thus are they ordmarly used which dwel in other mens houses, and yet beeing 
furnished of such vilanous bodyes we do heer propound to our selves etcrnali 
matters and as far as mans age can extend we doo through hope promise our 

Non videmus quam multa nos incommoda exagitent, quam male nobis conveniat hoc 
corpus? Nunc de capite, nunc de ventre, nunc de pectore ac faucibus queiimm Alias nervi 
nos, alias pedes vexant, nunc deiectio, nimc destillatio 

—Ep, exx, 15-16 

. . aliquando supercst sanguis, aliquando deest, hinc atque illmc temptamur et ex- 
peiiimur, hoc evenire solet m alicno habitantibus. 


—FA exx, 16. 
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selves all things We are not content with any welth or authontie. Is there any- 
thing more shameless and foolishe 

— The Defence of Deaths sig Gii. 

Finally, compare Shakespeare’s 

. . . Merely, thou are Death's fool, 

For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun 
And yet runn’st toward him still 

with the following lines in E A., which occur immediately after those in 
the last quotation above from the Defence 

We are made to dye, and yet at our death nothing seemeth sufficient for us For 
dayly we draw neerer the last point, and every houre driveth us to the place 
from which we cannot escape beholde then the blindenes of mans understand- 
ing 

^‘OF THE FEAR OF DEATH" 

The adaptations of Senecan aphorisms on the fear of death cited just 
above from E A , and the passage quoted above from The Defence of 
Death for Hamlet, v, ii. 230-235, are typical versions of commonplaces 
on this theme. Compare also the following: 

Montaigne, Essays, ii, 330-331: 

And when we doe foolishly feare a kind of death, when as we have already past, 
and dayly passe so many others . . The flower of age dieth, fadeth and fleeteth, 
when age comes upon us, and youth endeth in the flower of a full growne mans 
age Child-hood in youth, and the first age, dieth m infancie and yesterday 
endeth in this day and to day shall die in to morrow And nothing remaineth 
or ever contmueth in one state. 


Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, iii, i. 38-41: 

What's yet in this 

That bears the name of hfe^ Yet m this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths, yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even ^ 


Montaigne here follows Amyot’s Plutarch, ^^Que signifloit ce mot Ei ? ’ 
These lines from Montaigne and from Shakespeare state popular com- 


At nos corpus tarn putre sortiti mhilommus aeterna proponimus et in quantum potest 
aetas humana protendi, tantum spe occupamus, nulla contenti pecunia, nulla potentia. 
Quid hac re fieri impudentius? Quid stultius potest? 

--Ep cxx, 17. 

Nihil satis est morituris, irnmo morientibus, cotidie enim propius ab ultimo stamus, et 
lilo, unde nobis cadendum est, hora nos omnis impelht. Vide in quanta caecitate mens 

nostra sit! ^ 

~—Ep, cxx, 17, 18. 


^ Robertson, op, cit , p 88, Hooker, op cU , p 330. 
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monplaces on death: that there aie many kinds of death constantly 
lying in wait for us, and that death, when it comes, relieves us from fur- 
ther fear of it, which is the thought in Shakespeare, and that all life is 
death, since each period of our life must die before the next one is reached, 
which IS the idea expressed by Montaigne Shakespeare's sources for this 
passage are probably Senecan The citations below from E A 's adapta- 
tions from Seneca and from his translation of de Mornay's Excellent 
discours — which itself depends to a great extent upon Seneca — aie closer 
to Shakespeare's lines than the passage from Florio which has been 
matched with them. 

. . The time neeiest hand dooth alwaies escape from him that liveth in hope, 
& he IS so covetous of life that with the feare of death he becommeth misciable, 
and though the dout thereof lameth him of one hand and of one leg, of one thigh 
maketh him crooked, and loseneth ail his teeth, yet so long as life continueth it 
maketh no matter, all is wel, such a miserable thing dooth death seeme unto him 
He wisheth his paines more extreme, and that which is hard to be abidden he 
desireth to prolong and maintain a great while, and for what reward or wages? 
even to obtain longer life But what is this long life^ as long a death Is there any 
who wold languish in torments and perish member after member that had not®® 
rather cast away his life by little & little then to cast it away all at once? Deny 
me then that the necessitie of death is not a great benfit of nature 

— The Defence of Deaths sig Fvii. 

De Mornay apparently adapts this same Senecan commonplace on the 
miseries of long life and the unreasonableness of man's desiring it, in a 
passage in the Excellent discours which E.A. renders thus* 

. . They had rather languish perpetually m the pain of the Goute, the Sciatica, 
the stone or such like, then at once to die of a sweet death, which compiehendcth 

The negative is an error m translation 

. in spem vxventibus proximum quodque tempus eiabitur subitque aviditas et 
miserrimus ac miserrima omnia efficiens metus mortis There follows the prayer of Maece- 
nas, which Seneca calls ‘^the most debased of prayers” — ‘Turpissimum votum” — and which 
E.A translates in part I cite the part which he adapts 

Debilem facito manu, debilem pede coxo, 

Tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes, 

Vita dum superest, benest . 

Usque adeone mori miserum est? 

Optat ultima malorum, et quae pati gravissimum est extendi ac sustincii cupit, qua 
mercede^ Scilicet vitae longioris Quod autem vivere est dm morP Invenitur aliquis, 
qm velit mter supplicia tabescere et perire membratim et toticns per stiiicidia emitteie 
animam quam semel exhalare? 

Hega nunc magnum beneficium esse naturae, quod necesse est mori 

cx, 10-“14 
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the least sorow in the world they had rather to die member after member, & 
as ye would say, to over live their sences, moovings & actions®^ then altogether 
to die to the end to live eternally 

— The Defence of Deaths sig Dviii, recto. 

The citations have shown that aphoristic matter which Montaigne 
and Shakespeare have in common was easily accessible to Shakespeare 
m other sources than the Essays Certainly Shakespeare could have 
had from the popular commonplaces from the classics the type of mate- 
rial which he shares with Montaigne — in many instances indeed he could 
have found there the specific sentences and similitudes wMch occur with 
similar wording in Fiorio and in his plays Whether he knew the Latin 
form of these commonplaces or not — and he probably knew many of them 
in the Latin — he must have been familiar to some extent at least with 
the vast body of precepts and similitudes from the ancients which had 
been assimilated into English long before his time in the books of aphor- 
isms, under convenient headings, for the use of all who sought it. This 

This passage probably depends not only upon the Senecan cornmonplaces cited 
above from Epistle cxx, 16 and Epistle ci, 10 f , but for the charge that old people who 
fear to die prefer to cling to life even though they lose their ^^enses, moovings, & actions,’^ 
upon a much-quoted commonplace m Pliny which describes the miseries of old age 
. tot penculorum genera, tot morbi, tot metus, tot curae, toties invocata morte, ut 
nullum frequentius sit votum . Hebescunt sensus, membra torpent, praemoritur 
visus, auditus, mcessus, dentes etiam ac ciborum instrumenta Et tamen vitae hoc 
tempus annumeratur, — Pliny, Nat htst lib vn, Cap 50 (51) 

This commonplace was given wide currency by Erasmus’ inclusion of it among the quo- 
tations under *‘Homo bulla,” Adagia, ii, m. 48 It is constantly adapted m the literature 
of the English Renaissance Jonson translates it literally in a passage in Volpone (i, v 144 

So many cares, so many maladies, 

So many fears attendmg on old age, 

Yea, death so often call’d on, as no wish 

Can be more frequent with ’em Their limbs famt, 

Their senses dull, their seemg, hearmg, going 
All dead before them, yea, their very teeth, 

Their mstruments of eatmg, failing them. 

Yet this is reckon’d life 

Probably the closing lines of Jaques’ description of the last age in the seven ages of man 

Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

^As You Like It, ii, vii 163-166, 

owes something to this popular commonplace But the description of old age m the Duke s 
speech is clearly Senecan for the most part 
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material, arranged for the most part as loci communes, would have been 
most useful in dramatic composition, and there is no doubt that English 
collections of the sentences and similitudes may often have furnished 
matter for the drama of the period, including Shakespeare^s plays. 

That Shakespeare read Montaigne's “Of the Caniballes" is certain, 
from his borrowing from this essay in The Tempest And it is quite pos- 
sible that he received from the Essays suggestions which he may have 
used elsewhere in his plays But, as the parallels cited above show, to 
build up an elaborate theory of literary “influence" upon the evidence of 
parallel passages alone is unsound, unless coincidences in idea and ward- 
ing are unmistakable, and unless such agreements m thought and phrase- 
ology are not to be found m other accessible sources than the supposed 
“influencing" author In its broader implications, the present essay has 
served to underscore the danger of “influence grafting" still regrettably 
prevalent in literary criticism. Ordinarily, to assign “sources" and to 
trace “influences" on the evidence of correspondences in thought and 
expression is especially unsafe in the Renaissance, and particularly for 
matter presumably of classical provenance. The wise sentences and 
fitting similitudes of the ancients were in every one's mouth Essays, 
sermons, treatises, the interminably long moral disquisitions so popular 
in the period, abound in them. The learned no doubt sought this mateiial 
in the original sources But educated and half-educated alike could 
help themselves from those reservoirs of ancient wisdom which were 
known to ail, the books of commonplaces Ceitain striking coriespon- 
dences between Montaigne and Shakespeare do not prove that Mon- 
taigne formed Shakespeare's style, nor even that the dramatist used the 
Essays as a store-house of material Nor does the occasional similarity 
between sententious passages in Chapman and in Shakespeare prove 
that Chapman had a hand in composing Shakespeare's plays Indeed it 
is quite possible that a very large number of the parallels by which recent 
criticism has attempted to prove indebtedness of one author to another 
in this period are due wholly to the universal knowledge of the “places.” 

Alice Harmon 
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LV 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


M ost Shakespeare scholars have believed that an earlier form of 
The Taming of the Shrew once existed, whether it was The Taming 
of a Shrew or some other version There are scholars also who hold that 
an earlier form of The Taming of a Shrew must be postulated Some have 
suggested a theory of a common source. 

I 

As early as 1889 Arthur H Tolman declared, ^Tf we suppose A Shrew 
to have been stolen from an early play of Shakespeare, and that this early 
play became, after revision, The Shrew, — we have, indeed, a bold hy- 
pothesis, but it is one which meets our diJG&culties in a remarkable man- 
ner.’^^ 

In 1850 Samuel Hickson argued for what virtually amounted to a 
theory of a common source ‘T think I can show grounds for the assertion 
that The Taming of the Shrew, by Shakespeare, is the original play, and 
that The Taming of a Shrew ... is a later work, and an imitation 
Hickson, however, felt forced to qualify his thesis with the admission, 
*T think it extremely probable that we have it only m a revised form 
the play which Marlowe imitated might not necessarily have been that 
fund of life and humour that we find it now Hickson has offered no 
further characterization or description of the earlier form of the play 
from which he suggests that both The Shrew and A Shrew derive, his 
evidences of imitation in A Shrew, however, constitute what many 
scholars have thought proof that A Shrew derives from The Shrew or 
from an earlier play similar in some respects to The Shrew 

Mr. Peter Alexander accepts Hickson’s argument that A Shrew is an 
imitation, but, instead of adopting Hickson’s suggestion that the author 
of A Shrew may have imitated an earlier form of The Shrew, he insists 
that A Shrew derives from the folio text and not from any earlier and 
unrevised version. ^Tt has been suggested,” writes Mr. Alexander, “that 
although A Shrew is a 'bad Quarto,’ it derives from an unknown version 
(say, X) which was also the original of The Shrew Rejecting this theory 
of a common source, whether suggested by Hickson, Tolman, or another, 
Mr. Alexander asserts positively: “That the Quarto writer had the Folio 

^‘‘Shakespeare’s Part in the Taming of the Shrew, PM LA (1890), v, 201-278, see p 
228 Tolman credits the theory to Bernhard ten Brink (pp 227-229), and recurs to the 
theory m The Views about Hamlet and Other Essays (Boston, 1904), p 302 
2 ^‘The Taming of the Shrew, Nb>Q (March 30, 1850), i, 345. 

» Ihtd , p. 347. ^ “TAe Taming of the Shrewf^ LTLS, Sept. 16, 1926, p. 614. 
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text in mind when making his compilation is placed beyond dispute 
He sums up his thesis, ‘^that the Quarto is derived from a comedy by 
Shakespeare and that this comedy is preserved for us m the Folio, al- 
though somewhat imperfectly, by Hemmge and Condell I have an 
uneasy feeling that the phrase, ‘^although somewhat imperfectly,’’ may 
be a joker, Mr Alexander’s thesis, nevertheless, amounts to a denial of 
any revision in the folio version subsequent to the alleged derivation of 
A Shrew therefrom.® 

The exact opposite to Mi Alexander’s theory — the view that A Shrew 
was the source of The Shrew — has been so long and so widely held that 
it would seem superfluous to review the supporting ai gum cuts here 
The theory has been endorsed by eminent scholars. 

There are scholars, also, who have held a theory of an intermediate 
version of the play — a version intermediate between A Shrew and The 
Shrew The successive stages in the making of the folio text, according 
to this school, may be outlined as* (1) an original play, (2) A Shrew ^ {A) 
an unrevised version of The Shrew, and (4) the folio text of The Shrew ^ 

The theory of a so-called unrevised or intermediate veision of The 
Shrew would seem to have been derived, as is geneially recognized, from 
R. G. White’s thesis of 1857 that three hands are traceable in The 
Shrew,^ F. J Furnivall, when reviewing F. G Fleay’s paper the 
Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew^^^ — a paper read (apparently tn 
absentia) at a meeting of The New Shakspeie Society on April 24, 1874, 
quoted White: ^Tn The Taming of the Shrew three hands at least are trace- 
able, that of the author of the old play, that of Shakespeare himself, and 
that of a co-labourer As Brinsley Nicholson phrased it while com- 
menting on Fleay’s paper, ^ Ve have the old play, then the recasting by a 
second author. . . . then the alterations by Sliakspere.”^^ What had been 
but stated in general teims by White and the earlier J P. Collier, cited 
by Fleay, became in Fleay’s paper an attempt to prove by methods 
thought to be scientific which lines of The Shrew were to be credited to 
Shakespeare and which to another.^® Of the five members of the society 
who discussed Fleay’s paper, only two, FurnivalP^ and ^^Dr. ^E. A.^ 

^ JW , p. 614 

® B. A. P van Pam supports Alexander’s theory, which would date The Shrew as of 
1592, or earlier, m Engksh Studies (Amsterdam), x (1928), 97-106' Van Dam suggests 
that actors, during a surreptitious and improvised performance of The Shrew m 1592, 
deliberately altered both the plot and the names of the characters {tbtd , p 106). 

^ R. W. Bond, The Taming of the Shrew (London, 1904, 1929), pp xxxi-xxxn, xliii 

s The Works of William Shakespeare, ed. Richard Grant White (Boston, 1857), iv, 390. 

^ New Shakspere Society Transactions (London, 1874), pp 85-101; discussion, pp. 
102-125. “ im., p 103. “ im , p. 124. 

“ The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare (London, 1831), 
m, 78. « Trans N. S S., op. cit., pp. 100-101. “ im , pp 102-114. 
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Abbott,”^® thought his arguments valid; the other three, namely, Richard 
Simpson,^® Alexander J. Ellis, and Nicholson,^® were apparently uncon- 
vinced. Fleay, nevertheless, has had a considerable following — a follow- 
ing, however, which is steadily diminishing with the growing recognition 
of the elusiveness of his evidence 

Mr R. Warwick Bond has declared himself largely in accord with the 
critics who ‘^question the necessity of postulating an intermediate play 
or ^third hand,’ considering that the signs of Shakespeare’s handiwork 
are so numerous and evident throughout that we may as well assign him 
sole credit for the adaptation 

I dare say that Mr Bond and some other scholars would have rejected 
entirely ^^the hypothesis of intermediate work”^^ had they not accepted 
without question an argument by P. A Daniel to the effect that certain 
^^speeches of Tranio” in The Shrew ^^should be in the mouth of Horten- 
sio,”2^ and concluded therefrom that Shakespeare was thereby convicted 
of carelessness or that there had been a revision of the play subsequently 
to its adaptation from A Shrew}^ 

Daniel’s rock of stumbling seems to have been the lesson scenes, the 
employment of Hortensio wherein as ^Xicio” prevented him from con- 
tinuing his public rivalry for the hand of Bianca. Daniel failed to per- 
ceive that Shakespeare had a double for Hortensio m Gremio, by whom 
the rivalry with Tranio (as Lucentio) is carried on while Hortensio (as 
^Ticio”) is engaged m the more intriguing and amusing direct wooing of 
Bianca in actual competition with Lucentio similarly disguised as “Cam- 
bio. I quote further from Daniel’s statement: 

The fact is, all these speeches of Tranio, of and to Petmchio, should be in the 
mouth of Hortensio, who is really Petruchio’s fanuliar, but this wonderful plot 
of his, of disguising himseff as Licio, — when there was no need for it, has not 

i5/W,pp 119-123 ismd,pp 114r-115 

116-119 i8J&H,pp 123-125 

See Ernest P Kuhl, *‘The Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew, FMLA, xl 
(S ept , 1925), 551-618, Bond, The Shrew, op at , p xxxii and note, George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), p 325. Florence H Ashton, 
in “The Revision of the Folio Text of The Tamtng of the Shrew, PQ, vi (April, 1927), 
151-160, presents certain bibhographical evidence for a revision of the subplot of The 
Shrew which I evaluate in “Strata in The Taming of the ShrewT SP, xxxrx (1942), 
291-302. 20 Bond, The Shrew, op. at , p xxxu. 

2^ Ihid , pp xxxiii, xxxvii 

22 “Tune-Analysis of The Taming of the Shrew;’ New Shakspere Society Transactions 

(1877-1879), pp, 164-165 ^ ^ -cr 

23 Bond, The Shrew, op at , p xxxv and p 77, note on TS iii li 24, 25 See also C H. 

Herford, Works of Shakespeare (London, 1899, 1901), ii, 7-8. ^ 

2^ See “The Integrity of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew,” JEGP, xxxix 
(April, 1940), 222-229, wherein, in opposition to Daniel, I point out Shakespeare’s pro- 
vision for such a doubling. 
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only silenced him as an open competitor for the hand of Bianca, but also as the 
friend of Petruchio 

Note that m the old play Polidor [ = Hortensio] does not disguise himself as 
the musician, and it is in his mouth that the speeches which are the equivalent 
of Tranio’s in this scene are placed 

What, moreover, had thus been stated by Daniel as a logical inconsist- 
ency or a mere dramatic inexpediency m The Shrew became, in the hands 
of his disciples, a mark of a revision and grounds for postulating an inter- 
mediate version between A Shrew and The Shrew 

Daniel seems to have argued that the rdle of Hortensio was bungled 
when A Shrew was rewritten as The Shrew^^ Mr John Do\er Wilson, 
misled by Daniel, but not believing with Daniel that The Shreiv dcnves 
from A SkreWj would seem to argue that Shakespeare bungled while 
rewriting '^a pre-Shakespearian form of the play Shakespeare's ver- 
sion — according to Mr. Wilson^® — existed m two copies in 1592 the one, 
the halograph, becoming the original of A Shrew, the other, a transcript, 
becoming the original of the folio text of The Shrew 

The fatal defect in Mr. Wilson^s ^^bad Quarto’^ oiigm for A Shrew- — a 
theory taken over from Mr Alexander^^ — consists in the lack of any cer- 
tain knowledge of the nature of its alleged source, whereas Mr Alexander 
has specifically argued that this source was the folio version of The 
Shrew, Mr. Wilson thinks it to have been something else Mr Wilson 
suggests, but fails to prove, three stages both m the development of The 
Shrew and of A Shrew (1) “a pre-Shakespeanan form of the phiy,’^ m 
which the interludes were present and in which Hortensio appeared m his 
rdle of a rival for the hand of Bianca, (2) a Shakespearean version of the 
play in which Hortensio, by the assumption of the disguise of 'Xicio,'' 
eliminated himself from the public competition for Bianca, and (3a) the 
quarto of 1594, which lost the element of rivalry, and (3b) the folio ver- 
sion, which lost the interludes. 

In accordance with my theory that A Shrew and The Shrew derive from 
a common souice — though not such a common source as Mr. Wilson 
imagines I have drawn up a chart in which I have placed in parallel 

^ ^ ^Time-Analysis,” op mi , p 165 It may be worth noting that some scholars have 
similarly objected to the employment of Valeria as the lute teacher in A Skrm. 

^ Ibid , p 162. 

The Taming of the Shrew (Cambridge, 1928), edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
John Dover Wilson, pp 124-125. 

Wdson, The Shrew, op mi , pp. 122-126. Cf Bond^s suggestion of an ^intermediate 
play,” which was ‘‘already perhaps a year or more old” m 1594 (Bond, The Shrew, op, ciL, 
p. xxxvii). 29JW,p 120. 

Ibid , pp 109-110, 120-124. See above and note 4. Ibid., pp. 122, 124. 
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columns the corresponding texts of A Shrew^'^ and The Shrew together 
with a suggested reconstruction of the original form of the play/^ wuth 
indications of order, chronology, and subject-matter.®^ For this hypo- 
thetical earlier form of the play I have used the line numbers of A Shrew, 

A COMPARATIVE CHART 
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I cite A Shrew in The Shakespeare Classics, edited by F S Boas (London, 1908) 

33 1 Cite The Shrew m the spelling and punctuation of tlie folio of 1623, but m the Globe 
divisions of the text as reproduced m Kittredge, Works of Shakespeare, op cit , pp 327-359 
See W G Boswell-Stone’s suggestive comparison of the plots and his list of cor- 
responding characters in The Old Spelhftg Shakespeare The Taming of the Shrew (London, 
1907), pp. xv-xxv, 1. ^ 

3® I give also the scene divisions adopted by Fumivall in The Taming of a Shrew The 
First Quarto, 1594 (London, 1886), together with the si^atures of the quarto and the 
pages numbers of the folio, with the columns of the latter indicated by the letters a and 5. 
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II 

There are, I hold, evidences of order and of chronology within the first 
part of A Shrew which throw light upon the nature of the earlier form 
of the play lying behind A Shrew, 

1 The deranged order of certain scenes in A Shrew suggests that ^4 
Shrew is a corruption of an earlier form of the play m which the order of 
the scenes corresponded to that of The Shrew, 

(1) The derangements in order which I trace in A Shrew involve, among 
other scenes, the lute lesson ii. i. 1-55) and the interlude of i i 
324-331. Although students of the play have noticed that the lute lesson 
does not occur in the same order of scenes m the quarto and the folio, 
and although they have adjudged the order of The Shrew to be the bet- 
ter, their comparative studies of the two versions have apparently hith- 
erto failed to demonstrate which of the two orders is the more original I 
call attention to evidence in the text of A Shrew itself which may solve 
the problem. 

The lute lesson (ii i. 1-55) would seem to be improperly placed after 
the first interlude (i i 324-331) in A Shrew. The concluding lines of the 
interlude refer to the imminent entrance of two fine gentlewomen, pre- 
sumably Emelia and Philema : 

Lord My Lord heere comes the plaiers againe 

Slie 0 brave, heers two fine gentlewomen (i. i 330-331) 

The entrance, immediately following, of Valeria and Kate at ii i 1 does 
not answer to Sly’s announcement, and indicates, accordingly, that there 
is a disturbance of some kind in the text of A Shrew. 

My suggestion that this disturbance is a derangement m the order of 
the scenes in A Shrew is made plausible by the fact that, if the lute epi- 
sode (ii. i 1-55) be removed from its present context, the lines 330-331 
of the first interlude will precede ii i. 56-94 — the latter a scene m which 
Emelia and Philema appear with Aurelius and Polidor. I conclude, there- 
fore, that Sly’s words of r. i. 331 had been originally intended to intro- 
duce this scene. 

As a reconstruction of the order of the earlier form of A Shrew, I 
suggest that the place originally designed for the lute episode was be- 
tween I. i. 141 and 142 in A Shrew, that is, after the dowry scene (i. i. 
130-141) and before the betrothal scene (i i. 142-275). In harmony with 
such a relocation of the lute episode, the antecedent scene in which Va- 
leria is sent to teach Kate (i. i. 276-323) must also be relocated; its 
original place may well have been between i. i. 129 and 130, immediately 
preceding the dowry scene. 
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The relocation of the two lesson scenes throws the first interlude after 
the betrothal, the report whereof (i. i. 142-*-275) closes with the departure 
of Sander, the fool of the play. Sly is obviously referring to Sander in the 
first line of the interlude (i i 324), ‘^Sim, when will the foole come 
againe?’’ This restoration of the order of A Shrew places the interlude 
as a transition device in a fitting context 

The derangement of scenes m A Shrew was, however, not a merely 
mechanical dislocation, an editorial hand apparently was involved This 
editorial hand seems to have been responsible, not only for the deranged 
order of scenes, but also for certain revisions of stage directions, transi- 
tional lines, and even of the text itself — revisions probably made m order 
to give a measure of consistency to the deranged order of A Shrew. The 
reconstruction which I have made of the order of scenes in A Shrew does, 
therefore, run counter to certain stage directions and lines in the play — 
seeming contradictions which will be explained as they arise. 

I give a brief analysis of each of the scenes of A Shrew according to the 
reconstructed order which I have outlined in the above chart. 

The Tamer — ^45 1 1 lOO-HQ Ferando’s declaration that he is going to woo 
Kate furthers the plan of Aurelius and Poiidor to court the younger sisters 
Ferando proceeds to seek Alfonso 

Introduction of Teacher — AS 1 1 276-323. This scene begins with Aurelius and 
Polidor sending Valeria to Kate, ^'as erste we did devise^^ (line 276) — a phrase 
suggesting a previous discussion which has not been preserved m A Shrew 
Alfonso soon enters and informs Polidor and Aurelius that he has set Kate and 
Valeria together (lines 296-299) The statement of Alfonso that Kate is to 
marry Ferando (lines 311-320) is an anachronism in my reconstructed order of 
the play, I suggest, therefore, that lines which originally referred to Ferando’s 
known candidacy for Kate’s hand (cf 1 1 117-118) may have been altered by the 
author of A Shrew so as to make the betrothal an already-accomplished fact The 
scene ends with the departure of Poiidor and Aurehus in search of the sisters, 
Emilia and Philema The stage is left empty 

Dowry Arranged — AS 1 1 130-141 Alfonso welcomes Ferando and confirms 
his earlier offer as to Kate’s dowry The scene closes with the plan to summon 
Kate from the house so that Ferando "'may speake with hir” (line 141) 

Lute Episode— AS iii.1-55 Before, however, the anticipated interview of 
Ferando with Kate may take place, a scene is staged in which Kate enters with 
Valeria, and a lesson begun earlier (see line 8) is resumed. Valeria suffers Kate s 
wrath (lines 1-36) Upon Kate’s departure, Valeria reports to the audience 
(lines 37-46) and to Aurelius and Polidor (Imes 47-55), he is thereupon sent to 
entertain the visitor from Sestos. 

Betrothal Effected— AS xiU2-27 5. Kate enters to Alfonso and Ferando and 
is asked by her father to use Ferando in a friendly manner. The betrothal follows, 
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m a scene (lines 144-184) wherein the violence of Kate^s emotion may well be 
accounted for as having been aroused by the lute episode After much mtervciimg 
matter, including the clowning of Sander and the departure of Ferando to piepare 
for the wedding, Sander leaves 

The First Interlude — AS 1 1 324-331. Sly’s question, “Sim, when will the foole 
come againe?” would seem to refer to Sander, who has left the stage at line 275 
Sly’s remark, upon the return of “the plaiers” (line 330), “0 brave, heers two 
fine gentlewomen” (line 331), would seem propeily to refei to an entrance of 
Emelia and Philema 

The Wooing — AS ii i 56-85 The words of Polidor, “Come faire Emelia” 
(line 56), may well have served originally to mark the beginning of a new scene 
and the entrance of Emelia and Philema with Aurelius and Polidor 

According to this reconstructed order, an order which A Shrew re- 
verses, the lute episode precedes the betrothal scene The scurrilous way 
in which Valeria addresses Kate suggests that the lute scene, as originally 
conceived and as substantially preserved in A Shrew^ was meant to ante- 
date the betrothal scene Surely a betrothed maiden was entitled to the 
honorable protection of her fianc6, and could expect couitcous treatment 
from his friends and their servants Valeria would hardly have dared to 
insult the fiancee of Ferando as he insults Kate I conclude, again, that 
the lute episode properly precedes the betrothal scene 

The earlier form of the play, thus reconstructed, contained the first 
interlude, written for a specific context and linking two portions of the 
play (namely, I i 1-275 and n i 56-iii i 53), which had been separated 
by an interval possibly of a night or more. The phrasing of the first inter- 
lude must be credited, accordingly, to the original author rather than to 
the author of A Shrew, for the order of scenes which the latter follows 
could not have suggested the words of the interlude. 

The hypothetical earlier form of the play contained also the two lesson 
scenes of i. i. 276-323 and AS ii i 1-55, although in more appropri- 
ate contexts than they have in A Shrew. 

The conclusions arrived at above as to the order of scenes in an earlier 
form of the play are confirmed by the order of the scenes in the cor- 
responding part of The Shrew. Brief summaries of the relevant scenes in 
the folio version, which may be compared with the summaries given 
above of the corresponding scenes of A Shrew, will serve to illustrate this 
original order of the play. 

The Tamer — TS i.ii 1-282 The scene in The Shrew, in which Petruchio con- 
sents to woo Katherine, ends wnth Hortensio, who has planned to pose as Pe- 
trachio’s “man” “Licio” (iii 117-140; cf. n.i.55), joining the other suitois in 
an afternoon of drinking. 

Introduction of Teachers — TS ni.38-114. After an encounter of Bianca with 
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Katherine (lines 1~37), a scene follows wherein Petruchio announces himself as 
a suitor to Katherine (lines 42-54) and presents “Licio*’ to Baptista (line 55) 
Baptista sends ^^Licio’^ along with “Cambio” (Lucentio, presented by Gremio) 
to teach the sisters, Katherine and Bianca (line HI), Gremio and Tramo (as 
Lucentio) presumably continue wnth Baptista and Petruchio (line 114) 

Dowry Arranged — TS ii 1 115-142 The scene begins with the discussion by 
Petruchio and Baptista of Katherine^s dowry, the terms of which are soon agreed 
upon — an arrangement, however, which is made to hinge upon Katherine’s 
consent (lines 129-130). Baptista seeks to prepare Petruchio for “some unhappie 
words,” but before Petruchio is able to proceed “to the proofe” of his boast that 
he will easily obtain Katherine’s love, Hortensio enters “with his head broke” 
(142/3) 

Lute Episode — TS ii 1 143-166 The anticipated interview between Katherine 
and Petruchio is delayed somewhat by this scene in which Hortensio reports 
the issue of the lute lesson to Baptista and the others, including Petruchio 
The luckless Hortensio is then sent by Baptista to teach Bianca, who is supposed 
to be more “apt to learne” (line 166) 

Betrothal Effected — TS ii 1 167-333 Baptista sends Katherine to Petruchio, 
who thereupon makes good his boast After the betrothal is effected, Petruchio 
leaves in order to prepare for the wedding 

There is no interlude m The Shrew at this point The ending of the foregoing 
scene of the betrothal, the insertion of the rivalry of Bianca’s suitors (lines 
334-413, which have no parallel in the text of A Shrew) ^ and the changed per- 
sonnel of the following scene, would make the interlude of A Shrew 1 1 324-331 
inappropriate to the text of The Shrew here. 

The Wooing— TS iii i 1-81. Bianca enters, followed by her suitors, Lucentio 
and Hortensio, disguised respectively as “Cambio” and “Licio ” Instead of the 
two pairs of lovers in the corresponding scene of A Shrew ^ there is but one gentle- 
woman in The Shrew, namely, Bianca, who is courted by both gentlemen 

The lute lesson, included in the foregoing summaries of The Shrew (ii. 
i. 143-166), forms an illustration of the topic Baptista and Petruchio 
have been discussing, and fits the context perfectly. It is an integral 
part of the scene, and serves as an example of what Petruchio may expect 
from Katherine When the latter strikes Hortensio, who is known to her 
as Petruchio’s servant “Licio,” she may be regarded as striking at Pe- 
truchio himself. In A Shrew, on the other hand, Kate, as well as Alfonso, 
probably associates the lute teacher with Polidor (see i. i. 278, 296-297); 
the deranged order of A Shrew, moreover, with the lute lesson placed be- 
tween the interlude of i. i. 324-331 and the wooing scene of ii i 56-85, 
leaves the absent Ferando in ignorance of Kate’s outburst of violence 
That this obvious superiority in the order of The Shrew was not effected 
during its formerly supposed adaptation from A Shrew becomes apparent 
from the evidences within A Shrew, discussed above, that A Shrew itself 
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IS a corruption of an earlier form of the play in which the order was iden- 
tical, for this part of the play, with that of The Shrew 

(2) Another derangement in the order of A Shrew involves the inter- 
lude of IV i 1, and the adjacent identity scene (iv. i 2-55) I quote the 
interlude, together with the accompanying stage direction and the pre- 
ceding interlude of in vi. 78-79: 

She, Sim must they be married now? 

Lord. I my Lord. (xii vi 78-79) 


Enter Ferando and Kate and Sander. 

She. Looke Sim the foole is come agame now. (iv i 1) 

There are two considerations which suggest that something is wrong with 
this interlude and its context in A Shrew First, although attention is 
called by Sly to the entrance of the fool, that is, Sander, the role of San- 
der in the following scene (iv. i 2-55) as a mere lackey, leaving the stage 
entirely at line 4, is insignificant and in no way answers to Sly’s expecta- 
tions Second, the occurrence of two interludes m succession, separated 
only by a stage direction referring to the main text, would seem to indi- 
cate that the author of A Shrew united two originally distinct interludes 

As a restoration of the order herein of the earliei form of the play, T 
suggest that the interlude of iv. i. 1 (and the stage direction which pre- 
cedes it, deleted of the names of Ferando and Kate) be placed between 
II. ii. 128 and ^5* iii i. 1 — a context which the interlude would fit 
perfectly. Ferando and Kate depart at ii. ii 91, and the others leave the 
stage at line 128; attention is then directed to Sly, who remaiks to the 
Lord, ^Xooke Sim the foole is come againe now’’ (iv i 1). After the stage 
direction, Enter Sanders with two or three serving men,’^ Sandci enters at 
III 1 . 1 to play the fool. At line 20/1 occurs a second stage direction, 
‘^Enter Ferando and Kate.” 1 attribute the dislocation of iv i. 1 to the 
author of A Shrew ^ who seems to have sought thereby to round out the 
interlude of iii vi. 78-79 after the pattern of the interlude of 1 . 1 . 324-331 
Then, in order to provide a proper context for his composite interlude of 
III. VI. 78-iv. i. 1, he placed after it the identity scene of iv i 2-55, wdiich 
he removed from the position it occupied in the earlier form of the play— 
a position such as that of the identity scene of The Shrew (iv. v. 1-77). 
According to this theory of the dislocation of iv. i. 1 in .4 Shrew, the au- 
thor of A Shrew not only failed to place the interlude in the context for 
which it had been designed, but he built up an entirely different context 
for it by altering the position of the identity scene of iv, i 2-55. 

(3) Another probable derangement in the order of A Shrew involves 
the interlude of iv. ii. 126-132, The carrying out of the sleeping Sly be- 
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fore the completion of the play within the play prevents Sly from wit- 
nessing the scene of v. i l'-161, in which full proof of the taming of the 
Shrew is presented. Such a logical consideration would suggest that the 
original place designed for the reduction scene of iv ii. 126-132 may have 
been immediately before the so-called Epilogue of A Shrew 

On the evidence of the deranged order in which the lesson scenes and 
the interludes of AS i i. 324-331, of AS iv i 1, and of AS iv ii 126-132 
are involved, I conclude that A Shrew is a corruption of an earlier form 
of the play in which the order of scenes corresponded to that of The 
Shrew 

2. The obscured chronology of the first part of A Shrew points to an 
earlier form of the play m which the chronology may have been more 
clearly indicated — as it is in The Shrew 

(1) The linking process (the method which Latin comedy used to se- 
cure a semblance of unity of time and place) employed m A Shrew ob- 
scures the intervals of time both demanded logically for the consumma- 
tion of events and also indicated by textual evidence 

The original plotter of the play could hardly have intended to observe 
the unities, for more than a week is required for the action of the play, 
and frequent changes of scene are involved As long as the scenes of A 
Shrew remain in Athens (i i. l-ii. ii 128) they are so linked together as to 
make continuous what had certainly covered two, and probably five days 
in an earlier form of the play. Certain stage directions and transitional 
lines, which I attribute to the author of A Shrew , however, allow no inter- 
val whatever Of the chronology of the play Daniel has incorrectly, but 
suggestively, said: 

In the old Play of the Taming of a Shrew the whole story is knit up in the course 
of two days In the first, Ferando-Petruchio woos Kate and fixes his marriage 
for next Sunday, “next Sunday” then becomes to-morrow, to-morrow becomes 
to-day, and to-day ends with the wedding night m Ferando’s country house Ail 
the rest of the Play is included in the second day.^® 

For his “first’^ day, Daniel apparently took account principally of the 
stage directions and the transitional lines, and followed the author of A 
Shrew in ignoring the internal evidence for the necessity of a longer space 
of time. 

The references to time upon which Daniel bases his time-analysis of A 
Shrew ^ with the exception of one instance (i i. 315) which I have credited 
above to editorial revision, all occur in the betrothal scene and the report 
thereof (i i 142-275) — a scene which, according to my reconstruction of 
the original order of the play, immediately precedes the interval marked 

Daniel, Trans. N S, S ^ op cit , p. 169. 
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by the interlude of i i 324-331 The absence of such indications of lime 
in the earlier scenes — namely, i i. 1-99, 100-129, 276-323, 130-141, and 
II 1 1-55 — would seem to permit the dating of some of these scenes 
earlier in the week, if such earlier dating should be required by other 
considerations. Two days at least must be postulated for the first pait of 
A Shrew, namely, the day of the betrothal and the day of the wedding 
The latter is referred to as “sunday next” (i i 175, 205), ‘‘upon sundaie” 
(line 208), and ^'to morrow” (lines 165, 264, 271, compare 178, 183) 

The absence of stage directions at certain places m A Sinew, together 
with its deranged order, makes it difficult to determine at just what 
point m the text the day of Kate’s wedding to Ferando pioperly begins 

I refer the reader to the chart and the analytical paiagraphs given above 
In accordance with this reconstructed order, I would suggest that the 
events of Saturday m A Shrew actually close with Sander’s repoit to 
Polidor of Ferando’s betrothal to Kate (i. i 262-275) The interlude (r 
i. 324-331), which follows, marks an interval of a night This interlude- 
interval IS followed, m my reconstruction of the original order of the 
play, by ii. i. 56 As the text of A Shrew stands, there is no indication of 
any change of scene, of characters, or of time between lines 55 and 56. I 
suggest that the author of A Shrew may have removed a stage direction 
which stood, in an earlier form of the play, before the scene of ii i 56-94, 
The words, “Come faire Emelia,” of line 56, as indicated above, may 
suggest that they were intended to inaugurate a new scene That an in- 
terval really occurred is proved by the fact that Philema possesses infor- 
mation at II 1 88-89 concerning the whereabouts of Kate which she did 
not presumably possess at ii i 47 Kate had left the stage at line 36, and 
had not been observed by Aurelius and Polidor, who entered to Valeria 
at line 46 and asked him, “whears your mistresse”?^” (n. i 47) If Philema 
and Emelia were present in this scene, according to the stage direction at 
46/7, ‘Enter Aurelius, Polidor, Emelia, and Philena,” they were equally 
in Ignorance of the whereabouts of Kate But at n. i 89 Philema replies 
to Alfonso, who enters at 85/6, “She is making of hir readie ” If this be a 
continuous scene, one may well ask how Philema learned that the Kate 
who had gone in anger from the scene of the lute lesson is now making 
herself ready for the wedding. I would suggest that a stage direction 
stood originally before line 56, a point which properly marks a new act 
and another day. 

Fumivall suggests that Sunday properly begins m A Shrew at n i 85 He allows four 
days for the entire play Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, beginning at scenes 
111, vii, xu, and xiv, respectively Daniel later concedes that Sunday may have begun at 

II i 1 (Furnivall, A Shrew, op at ,'p xii) 

3® The “to morrow’^ of A Shrew would leave Ferando but little time in which to Me him 
to his “countrie house” (line 179) in order to make provision to enteitain his “Kate when 
she dooth come” (Imes 180-181, c£ lines 206-208, 268-271), 
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(2) Although the foregoing considerations with reference to the ob- 
scured chronology of A Shrew ^ and to the hypothetical earlier form of 
the play, are not dependent for their validity upon the chronology of the 
corresponding text of The Shrew (i i. l~iv. i 214), a comparison of the 
two versions does reinforce the conclusion that A Shrew obscures a 
chronology which had been logically worked out in an earlier form of the 
play. It may be worth while, therefore, to outline the entire chronological 
system of this part of The Shrew 

As indicated in the above chart. Day 1 in The Shrew would seem to 
comprise i i. l-i ii 282, and may be placed on Thursday Although the 
thesis of this section in no way depends upon it, textual evidence compels 
me to follow Daniel, rather than other Shakespeare scholars, in placing 
an interval of a night after i ii. 282 All that could be, or has been, al- 
leged against such an interval are the words of Petruchio, “I wil not 
sleepe Hortensio til I see her’^ (i li 103), and the entrance at i ii 141 /2 of 
^^Gremto^ and Lucenho disgmsed^^^ as if going to Baptista’s house But 
Petruchio is successively delayed by Hortensjo (line 117), by this en- 
trance of Gremio and Lucentio (141/2), by the entrance of Tranio and 
Biondello (218/9), and, finally, by the plan (i ii 276-282) to spend the 
afternoon in convivial drinking Furthermore, Gremio’s promise to have 
Lucentio’s books of love ^Verie fairely bound” (i. li 146) may indicate 
that he and Lucentio were not planning to go to Baptista’s house im- 
mediately. 

Day 2 in The Shrew, consequently, comprises n i. 1-413, and is to be 
placed on the following day, Friday (the corresponding scenes in A 
Shrew, i i l~ii. i 55, fall on Day 1 or Saturday) The stage had been left 
empty at the end of the first act, the second act begins with a change of 
characters and of location Further evidence in support of this chronologi- 
cal scheme is the indication that the second act begins on the morning 
of another day, for Gremio says ‘^Good morrow” to Baptista (ii i 40), 
with whom he had already conversed in the first scene of the previous act, 
Baptista's invitation ‘Then to dinner” (ii 1 . 113) also indicates a morning 
hour. 

Day 3 in The Shrew falls on Saturday, and comprises m i. 1-92 — a 
text which corresponds roughly with the scene of A Shrew ii i. 56-94, 
which falls on Sunday morning. 

I place the first three days of The Shrew on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, respectively, for I deem an interval of one night between ii. i. 413 
and III. i 1 as entirely sufficient. The placing of the betrothal on Friday 
in The Shrew (ii i. 167-333) would have given Petruchio ample time m 

39 Daniel, Trans N S. S , op at 163 F A. Marshall, however, follows Daniel m 
making the time of action six days, see The Henry Imng Shakespeare (New York, 1888), 
n, 248. 
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which to go to Venice to buy apparel, but hardly enough time after his 
return for his tailor to fashion new garments from the roateiiais he may 
have purchased there. Petruchio would have part of Friday, all of Satur- 
day, and part of Sunday for his journey (ii i 316-317, 324), for he docs 
not appear m the scene (iii i 1-92) which takes place on Saturday 
The lesson of iii i 1-56 is not the first that Lucentio gives to liuuKa, 
for he was probably teaching her on the previous day, Fiiday (sec his re- 
mark to Bianca at m. i 31, “as I told you before’O? while Flortensio was 
having his troubles with Katherine (ii i 143-166) Hoitensio, how- 
ever, seems to be giving his first lesson to Bianca in iii. i 56-81— -the 
time of which is definitely to be named as Saturday, for the Sunday of 
the wedding is “to morrow^’ (iii i 84) 

Day 4 in The Shrew comprises iii ii 1-iv i 214, it is called “the 
’pointed day” (iii. ii 1), the Sunday of Katherine’s wedding It is the 
“to morrow” of iii i. 84 The corresponding text m A Shrew (ii i 56 -jh 
i, 53) also falls on Sunday. The dressing up of the bridal chamber {TS lu 
i 83), which properly enough falls on Saturday in The Shrew, seems ])ar- 
tially paralleled m the dressing for the wedding (.45 ii i 89-94), which 
precedes the ceremony on Sunday morning in A Shrew. 

For these four days of The Shrew (three, according to some commenta- 
tors), A Shrew has but two days There may also have been a fifth day 
for this part of the play. Daniel hardly knows what to make of Petru- 
chio’s statement with reference to Katherine, “Last night she slept not” 
(iv. 1 201), and queries, “How did he know that she didn’t sleep last 
mght^”^^’ I would suggest that the conversations of iv i 182-214 should 
be placed on a new day, Monday, in The Shrew. What Ferando in .4 
Shrew in i. 43-53 announces that he will do, is related as, in part, done 
by Petruchio in The Shrew (iv. i. 191-214). Petruchio’s words imply an 
interval of time after iv. i 181, which should properly be marked by a 
change of scene, even though no change of characters or of location is in- 
volved Petruchio tells Katherine: 

And for this night wel fast for compaiiie. 

Come I wil bring thee to thy Bridall chamber (iv i 180-481) 

After these words there follows an Exeunt^ ^ in the folio, which leaves 
the stage empty and permits a lapse of time. This theory is confirmed 
by a second direction, Enter Servants severally T After two lines m which 
Nathaniel, Peter, and Grumio gossip over Petruchio’s treatment of 
Katherine (iv i. 182-183), there occurs another direction, “Ewier Curtis 
a Servant ” Curtis gives out information which he could not possibly 
have gained unless there had been a considerable lapse of time between 
lines 181 and 184; he states that Petruchio is 

Daniel, Trans. N. S. S., op cit , pp 165-166. 
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In her chamber, making a sermon of continencie to her, and railes, and svi eares, 
and rates, that shee (poore soule) knowes not which way to stand, to looke, to 
speake, and sits as one new risen from a dreame (lines 185-189) 

Commentators have seen fit to interpret Petruchio's later words, ^^She 
eate no meate to day, nor none shall eate’’ (line 200), as referring to the 
day of the wedding, although the words would suit the following day, Mon- 
day, just as well, and have interpreted Petruchio’s further words, '^Last 
night she slept not, nor to night she shall not’^ (line 201), as referring to 
Saturday and Sunday nights, respectively. Katherine may or may not 
have been so excited or disturbed by the prospect of her marriage as to be 
unable to sleep the night before.*^^ The events which are reported by the 
servants and by Petruchio himself would, however, seem to require for 
their consummation a longer interval of time than that which has been 
allowed by the editors who have not seen fit to place iv i 182-214 on a 
later day 

These five days in The Shrew, with the possible exception of the fifth, 
are clearly indicated, whereas in A Shrew there is much obscurity, and 
no more than two days are certainly involved That there may have 
been five days outlined m an earlier form of A Shrew, as well as in The 
Shrew, may reasonably be concluded from the way in which the author of 
A Shrew has merged Saturday and Sunday in A Shrew and from the 
further consideration that, as is indicated above in the comparative 
chart, A Shrew has material corresponding to the material grouped under 
each of the five days of The Shrew, 

I conclude, accordingly, that the evidences of order and of chronology 
within the first part of A Shrew suggest its derivation from an earlier 
form of the play which was similar, for the corresponding part of the 
play, to the order and chronology of The Shrew, 

The conclusions of this section would seem to be in harmony with the 
theory of Hickson, Alexander, and Wilson that A Shrew is a corruption 
of The Shrew, revised or unrevised. 


Ill 

There are, on the other hand, phenomena largely within the latter part 
of The Shrew which suggest that The Shrew is a revision of an earlier 
form of the play which was similar, in some respects, to A Shrew 

Such a conclusion is in harmony with the theory that The Shrew repre- 
sents a rewriting of an earlier form of the play — a rewriting m which 
fuller use was made of Ariosto's I Suppositi and in which considerable 
changes were made in both plot and characters. Mr. Bond, for example, 
says that ''A Shrew is clearly the model on which our play is ultimately 

Charlotte Porter, The Taming of the Shrew (New York, 1903), p. 125. 
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fashioned, with changes introduced partly independently, partly from 
Gascoigne’s Supposes Mr. Bond adds, “Shakespeare’s play vanes 
the uniformity by representing a rivalry for the hand of Baptisla’s second 
and only other daughter between Lucentio (Aurelius), Hoilcnsio (Poh- 
dor), and a new character 'Gremio a Pantelowne’ suggested by the Sup- 
poses^ by introducing for Hortensio’s consolation an independent Widow 
in the last Act,” etc.^^ I suggest that Mr. Bond’s account of the making of 
The Shrew would explain equally well, or better, the derivation of The 
Shrew from an earlier form of the play similar, in the lespects he cites, to 
A Shrew, 

1. The element of rivalry in The Shrew, culminating in an elopement, 
involves a shortening of the chronology of the latter part of the play-- a 
shortening which seems to have been the result of a revision which intro- 
duced the element of rivalry into an earlier form of the play 

(1) I shall attempt, first, to demonstrate the fact that the elopement m 
The Shrew brings with it a shortening of the play. 

The time-analysis of Daniel, as well as those of other scholars, for the 
latter part of The Shrew leaves something to be desiied, Daniel tenta- 
tively names the last day of the play as Sunday — a day which he makes 
to include everything from TS iv. in 1 to the end I hold that this day 
may properly be dated as early as the previous Thursday 

The wedding of Bianca to Tranio (as Lucentio) had been planned by 
Baptista, conditional upon confirmation by Vincentio of the dowry prom- 
ises, to take place on the Sunday following the marriage of Katherine* 

Now on the sonday following, shall Bianca 

Be Bride to you, if you make this assurance. 

If not, to Signior Gremio. (ii i 397-399) 

But the elopement of Lucentio with Bianca while the false assurances of 
dowry are being given nullifies Baptista’s plans and shoitens the play 
by one or more days. 

For the sake of clarity of exposition, I have, as is shown in the compara- 
tive chart above, used Baptista’s mention of a second Sunday (ii i 397) 
as a fixed point m the chronology, even though that mention occurs in a 
passage for which A Shrew, which leaves the day of the wedding of the 
younger sisters unnamed, has no corresponding text. 

In accordance with the theory that the latter part of The Shrew is a re- 
vision of an earlier form of the play in which the chronology was similar 
to that of the corresponding part of A Shrew, I shall set forth the latter. 

Daniel’s time-analysis of A Shrew, given in the preceding section, is not 

^ Bond, The Shrew, op at , p xv, cf pp xxxi-xxxii. 

^ Ibid , p XIX. « Daniel, Trans. N S S ,op at, pp. 166-169 
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to be trusted. Although his inclusion of ^5 i. i. l-iii. i. 53 with Day 1 
may, from a certain point of view, be defensible, his assigning all the rest 
of the play to Day 2 is without any justification, for the linking of scenes 
in A Shrew which prevails throughout i i l-ii ii. 128 is subsequently 
abandoned with the alternation of scenes between Ferando's country- 
house and Athens After the wedding of Kate and Ferando and upon the 
removal to Ferando’s country-house (iii i. 1) even the author of A Shrew 
could no longer maintain the pretense of unity of time There is, I hold, 
nothing in the stage directions or in the transitional lines between the 
scenes to prevent the allowance of any intervals between scenes which 
may be required, for instance, for the hunger cure to take effect (iii. i 43- 
111 54), for the making of Kate’s cap and gown (iii. v 1-55), for the visit 
of Polidor to Ferando’s country-house and return to Athens (ii ii 107, 
in. 11 1-54), and for the asserted fetching of Aurelius’ father (ii li 109- 
111, 125, III IV. 15-19). 

I have, accordingly, subdivided Daniel’s Day 2 of ^4 Shrew into four 
days, which I have named, m accordance with the system which I have 
adopted in the above chart, as Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. The logic of events and internal evidence provide the justification 
for such an arrangement. 

Tuesday in A Shrew — AS in li. 1—34 This scene in A Shrew develops 
the deception plot by the plan to have Aurelius meet Phylotus, the man 
whom Valeria has induced to impersonate the father of Aurelius, not, 
however, as the Duke of Sestos, but as a mere merchant (line 34). There 
IS also in this scene a brief reference to the affairs of Ferando and Kate 
Polidor, who had said on the Sunday of Ferando’s marriage, 

Within this two daies I will ride to him, 

And see how lovingly they do agree. (n li 107-108) 

has already gone to visit Ferando and Kate, Aurelius says of Polidor, 
^^he’s gon unto the taming schoole” (iii ii 25). All this implies some lapse 
of time As early as iii ii. 25, the report has already reached Aurelius in 
Athens that Ferando is the master of devices calculated to tame a shrew 
(lines 27-29).^^ 

Tuesday m The Shrew— TS iv. ii 1-120. This scene, corresponding to 

45 At first sight It may seem that Valeria’s question, ‘hs Ferando married then?” (line 
21), would place 45 in ii 1-34 earlier than the conjectured date of Tuesday, but such 
earlier dating does not necessarily follow Valeria’s state of ignorance may have been the 
result of his having been removed from the field of operations for a time, he was, of course, 
not present at Ferando’s wedding, for, after his failure as a teacher, he had been sent home 
by Aurelius to serve as host to the visitor from Sestos Aurelius apparently became the 
household guest of Alfonso, while Valeria probably resumed the apparel of AureHus (see 
I 1 89-97), and remained in the lodgings provided by Polidor. The occupation of Valeria 
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that of -45 in. ii 1-34, gives glimpses of the courting of Bianca by the 
disguised Lucentio and of the departure of Hortensio in disgust (lines 
1-43), and the subsequent statement by Tranio that Hortensio has gone 
to the taming school (lines 44-58), together with a later interview of Tra- 
nio (as Lucentio) with the Pedant (lines 72-120). The scene develops the 
deception plot in The Shrew by Tranio’s plan to clothe the Pedant so that 
the latter may impersonate Vmcentio, the father of Lucentio. The assign- 
ing of this scene to Tuesday tallies closely enough with Hortensio ’s decla- 
ration that he will be married to a wealthy widow ^‘Ere thice dayes 
passe” (line 38) The wedding of Hoitensio to his widow, not specifically 
mentioned elsewhere, occurs either before his visit to Petruchio or after 
his return to Padua Thursday evening with Petruchio, Katherine, and 
Vmcentio. 

The events of Tuesday in The Shrew and in A Shrew are, as outlined 
in the foregoing paragraphs, of a similar nature. For the rest of the play 
The Shrew has but one day, whereas A Shrew has three — Thursday, 
Saturday, and Sunday 

Thursday in A Shrew — 415 iii. hi. 1-S4 This is the only scene in A 
Shrew in which Polidor appears as Ferando’s guest Kate rejects meat at 
the end of the scene, even though Sander has threatened her with, 
keepe you fasting for it this two daies” (line 26) Two days from Thuis- 
day would bring the time of the next scene down to Saturday, Friday, of 
course, was a fast day of the Church. The corresponding material in The 
Shrew (iv iii. 1-58) falls into the last day of The Shrew, that is, Thursday, 

Saturday in A Shrew — ,45 in iv. 1-v. 72. These scenes, forgery and 
which, as I suggest below, appeared in reversed order in the ear- 
lier form of the play, include the fraudulent assurances of Lhe supposed 
father, the apparel of which Kate is deprived, and the delayed start of 
Ferando and Kate to attend her sisters’ wedding. For the consummation 
of the fraud of the supposed father, a date as late as Saturday would 
seem to be required On the first Sunday of the play, after the marriage 
of Kate to Ferando, Aurelius informs Alfonso that he expects his father 
within this weeke” (ii, ii. 125) — a phiase which suggests the end of the 
week as the time of the expected arrival of the father and of the drawing 
up of contracts giving assurances of dowry for Philema, the second 
daughter of Alfonso; for sufficient time must elapse in order to convince 
Alfonso that Aurelius’ father has come in response to a message from 
Aurelius himself (ii ii, 109-111). 

Sunday in A Shrew ^5 in vi 1-v. j, 161, The we dding of the sisters ' 

in tke meantime may not have been unlike the similar r61e assigned to Tranio in The 
Shrew: ^ , , , , . 

Keepe house, and ply his booke, welcome his friends, 

Visit his Countrimen, and banquet them (TS i. i 201-202) 
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occurs on the day following the day on which the assurances of dowry 
are given by the supposed father. The day originally began, according to 
my suggested order of the earlier form of the play, with the identity scene 
(iv i. 2-55), but in A Shrew the day begins with a scene in which the two 
bridal couples exchange vows (iii. vi 1-61) before proceeding to the 
church (lines 62-77) Ferando and Kate arrive too late to witness the 
ceremony, partly possibly because of their disputes on the way (iv. i. 2- 
55), but more probably because they had turned back on the evening 
before On Saturday afternoon at two o’clock (iii v. 65-66), Ferando had 
said to Kate: ^'Thy sisters Kate to morrow must be wed” (line 61) Irked 
by Kate’s habit of contradiction, Ferando then declared. “Come backe 
againe, we will not go to day” (line 70). Polidor, who was not present in 
this scene m A Shrew, makes a shrewd, but incorrect, guess as to the rea- 
son for the absence of Ferando and Kate from the wedding on Sunday: 

His wife I think hath troubled so his wits, 

That he remaines at home to keepe them warme. (iv.ii 6-7) 

The Last Day, Thursday, in The Shrew — TS iv hi. l-v. ii. 189. The 
events of the last day, which, as noted above, I have named Thursday in 
The Shrew, include, among others, the scene in which Katherine is of- 
fered meat and, contrary to the issue of the corresponding scene in A 
Shrew, is persuaded to eat (iv iii. 1-58). The meat scene in A Shrew has 
also been assigned to Thursday, for reasons stated above. In The Shrew 
the meat scene (iv. in 1-58) is linked with the apparel scene (lines 59- 
198) I suggest that these two scenes were separate m the original 
sketches of the play, but were united by Shakespeare when he wrote The 
Shrew, and that they were separated more effectively with the insertion 
of the forgery scene (AS iii. iv 1-65) by the author of A Shrew who may 
have thought thereby to perfect a system of alternation of scenes be- 
tween city and country. The forgery scene occurs in A Shrew on Satur- 
day, the day before the wedding, but it apparently occurs in The Shrew 
on Thursday This antedating of events in The Shrew, contrary to the 
expectation of Baptista, and contrary also to the chronology which pre- 
vails in A Shrew, is explained by the Pedant, who accounts for his ap- 
pearance so early in the week by the statement: 

sir by your leave, having com to Padua 

To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 

Made me acquainted with a waighty cause 

Of love betweene your daughter and himseife* (iv iv 24-27) 

Thus coincidence is utilized to explain the early arrival of the supposed 
father of the supposed Lucentio, if time had to be allowed in The Shrew, 
as in A Shrew, for the Pedant to come as if in response to a message, the 
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forgery scene could not have been placed so early in the week While 
Baptista IS busy about the assurances of dowry, Lucent lo and Bianca 
steal their marriage. Not only does the marriage, accordingly, take place 
before the day appointed, but it occurs also before the ai rival of Kather- 
ine and Petruchio 

As has been stated above, Ferando and Kate m A Shrew at the houi 
of two on Saturday afternoon (iii v 61, 65“66) set out to attend the 
wedding of Kate’s sisters, but turn back (line 70), their journey the next 
day is delayed (iv i 2-55), they miss the wedding entirely (iv ii 3~5) 
Petiuchio in The Shrew^ in like manner, tells Katherine, 'A will not goe to 
day” (iv. iii 196), but, unlike Ferando m A Shrew^ he apparently docs 
nbt carry out his threat Otherwise Petruchio would have iniss(‘d the 
feast as well as the stolen weddin'g ceremony The ^^to day” of TS iv m 
196 is the day of the drawing up of the marriage contracts The hour w hen 
Petruchio makes the threat is ‘‘almost two” in the afternoon According 
to Katherine’s computation of time, were they to take their depar- 
ture then it would be “supper time” ere they arrived at her father’s house 
in Padua (iv m. 191-192) The wedding feast which Petruchio and 
Katherine finally attend {TS v i. 140-147) takes place at supper time^® 
on the same day, that is, after the elopement and the subsequent denoue- 
ment scene {TSySi 8-144). 

(2) That this shortening of the chronology of the latter part of The 
Shrew was effected during a revision of the play which introduced the 
elopement, is indicated by several apparent inconsistencies or lapses in 
The Shrew. 

(a) The scene of TS iv iii 171-198 ends with Petruchio’s declaiation, 
“I will not goe to day” (line 196), but in iv. v 1, without any exjilana- 
tion whatever, Petruchio and Katherine are on their way, on what must 
certainly be the same day — as Daniel has not failed to notice. In A Shrcw^ 
as stated above, the similar declaration of Ferando, “we will not go to 
day” (in v 70), effects a postponement of the journey from Saturday 
to Sunday. That there is an actual inconsistency in The Shrew is, how- 
ever, not an inevitable conclusion, for Petruchio’s mere thieat may have 
been enough to cause Katherine to submit and thus to permit a resump- 
tion of the journey the same day, but the lack of any verbal indication of 

See TS v ii. 128 ‘'since supper time The supper mentioned m A Shew (v. i 1) 
may have been the second meal after the marriages of Philema and Emelia, if A Shrew 
be supposed to follow such a schedule of events as is m A Merry Jeste of a shretvde and 
cursk Wyfe, lapped m Morreltes Sktn, for her good behavyour (London, ca 1550-60), 
wherein (pp 65-70) the wedding fesUvities include dinner and supper on the same clay 
I cite the edition by Thomas Amyot m The Old Taming of a Shrew (London, 1844), pp, 
53-91. 
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such immediate submission of Katherine has probably led many a reader 
to suppose that the journey in The Shrew is resumed m iv v 1 on a later 
day. This slight discrepancy, if discrepancy it be, would suggest the con- 
clusion that the threat to postpone the journey was originally composed 
for an earlier form of the play in which the chronology was similar to that 
of A Shrew 

(b) Again, the condensation of events in the latter part of The Shrew 
is such that it almost exceeds the bounds of probability Thus on the last 
day in The Shrew (iv iii. 1-v ii 189) occur the scenes in which Kather- 
ine’s taming is finally effected, m which the Pedant poses as Vmcentio 
and IS exposed, m which Bianca’s marriage, although stolen, is festively 
celebrated, and m which proof is given of Katherine’s taming As stated 
above, Katherine says that, if they were to take their departure at ^^al- 
most two” in the afternoon, it would be ‘^supper time” ere they arrived 
at her father’s house in Padua (iv iii 191-192) Thus, according to 
Katherine, ail the time between two and supper time would be required 
to make the journey But between that hour and supper time many 
things occur in The Shrew besides the making of the journey There are 
the delays on the road, occasioned by the dispute concerning the sun (iv. 
v 2-25) and by the merriment with Vmcentio (iv v 26-76) , there is also 
the delay caused by the denouement scene (v i 9-144), which Petruchio 
and Katherine witness after their arrival at Padua — all crowded in before 
'^supper time ” The hour of two in A Shrew iii. v. 65, on the contrary, 
would have given Ferando and Kate ample time in which to journey to 
Athens on Saturday to attend the Sunday wedding, had they not post- 
poned the journey. I would suggest, accordingly, that the mention of the 
hour of two in both versions of the play derives from an earlier form of 
the play which was similar in chronology, herein, to A Shrew 

(c) Another bit of verbal evidence in The Shrew possibly pointing to an 
earlier form of the play may be Petruchio’s statement to Vmcentio, ‘Thy 
Sonne by this hath married” (iv v. 63) Such an assertion would have 
been appropriate to Ferando in the corresponding part of A Shrew (iv i 
19-55), for Ferando probably is aware that they are already too late for 
Aurelius’ marriage, when the Duke of Sestos subsequently arrives in 
Athens (iv. ii 21) the wedding party has returned, or is returning, home 
(iv 11 1-20) Petruchio in The Shrew, on the other hand, seems to have 
no inkling that Lucentio had assumed a disguise and that an elopement 

The ‘^slender pittance” which Tranio (as Lucentio) seems to promise Baptista for 
^‘supper” upon conclusion of the dowry business {TS rv iv 61, 70, S6) was probably a 
part of the deception, and not an mconsistency with the fact that a feast is actually 
served (v i 146, v ii 1-48), for Tranio, who planned the elopement, may well have 
made secret provision for ample entertainment 
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had been planned. In the subsequent denouement scene Petruchio still 
regards Tranio as the right Lucentio (v i. 26-30)3’^^ It would seem^ ac- 
cordingly, that the principle of consistency would have required that 
Petruchio should remain m ignorance of the marriage of Vmcentio’s son 
until his arrival in Padua, and that his statement to Vincentio is a relic 
of an earlier form of the play in which, as in A Shrew ^ the Tamer knew 
that he was arriving too late for the wedding.^® 

On the evidence in The Shrew of the lines, just discussed, “I will not 
goe to day,’' 'tis almost two,” and “Thy Sonne by this hath married” — 
lines which would be appropriate only to A Shrew, which has neither an 
elopement nor a consequent shortening of the chronology — I conclude 
that the chronology of the latter part of The Shrew is the result of a revi- 
sion of an earlier form of the play which was similar, m the corresponding 
part, to A Shrew. 

2, In further support of the theory that The Shrew is a revision of an 
earlier form of the play in which no rivalry, elopement, or shortening of 
the chronology occurred, I argue: both, that interludes of an earlier form 
of the play were eliminated during the revision, made under the influence 
of / SupposiH, which introduced into The Shrew the elements of rivalry, 
elopement, and shortened chronology, and also, that there are relics oi 
parallels in The Shrew which suggest that interludes similar to those of A 
Shrew had existed in an earlier form of the play. 

Scholars are generally agreed that the Sly interludes existed in a fuller 
form in an earlier version of The Shrew, but they have not been in accord 

Neither is it clear how Hortensio is able to confirm Petruchio’s statement (iv v 74) 
When Hortensio renounced Bianca at iv u 1-43 he was not aware of the disguises under 
which Lucentio and Tranio were masquerading, nor was he aware that an elopement 
was being planned After the scene, however, m which Tranio (as Lucentio) told him that 
he also renounced Bianca (rv u 32-33), Hortensio must somehow have come to believe 
that the supposed Lucentio’s renunciation was but feigned, otherwise he probably would 
have told Petruchio that the negotiations between Baptista and “Lucentio’* weic off, and 
that no one remained to many Bianca except Gremio — ior, to Hortensio*s mind, a mar- 
nage between Bianca and “Cambio,” a “Cullion** (iv li 20), would have been out of the 
question 

^^Enter Peter, {TS iv. iv 68/9), a stage direction whose meaning has been in dispute, 
appears m the text of the folio Instead, however, of the entrance of such a character after 
the forgery scene {TS iv iv 1-72, cf 45 iii iv 1-65), Lucentio and Biondcllo enter to 
discuss the plans for the elopement {TS rv iv. 73-110) I would suggest that the direction 
^^Enier Peter ** was originally the beginning of the stage direction introducing the identity 
scene, ^^Enter Petruchio, Kate, Eortensto^^ {TS iv v 1-79, cf AS xv, i 2-55), and that, 
when the identity scene was displaced, or delayed, by the insertion of the plans for the 
elopement, the stage direction of the identity scene was copied by mistake so far as Enter 
Peter ** and then discontinued According to this interpretation, Enter Peter ** would be 
a relic of an earlier form of the play in which, as in 4 Shrew, no elopement had occurred. 
CL Ashton, PQ, op, cit , p 159. 
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as to the manner, time, or cause of Sly’s elimination A variation of the 
older view that Shakespeare planned the retention of the Sly scenes in the 
folio version of the play^® has received expression comparatively recently 
in the words of Mr Wilson- 

we think it at least possible that Shakespeare himself intended Sly to sit 
the play out and revert to beggary at the end, and that m the interest of theatrical 
convenience these intentions have been frustrated m the text that has come down 
to us a few strokes of the pen would suffice to rid the transcnpt of them at 
any time 

In opposition to the ^older view,’ I support the theory, stated by Mr. 
Bond, that Shakespeare deliberately planned in advance the dismissal of 
Sly from the play after the interlude of TS i i. 254-259®^ — an interpreta- 
tion to which Mr Kuhl has given currency One of Mr Bond’s argu- 
ments, however, that Sly may have been removed in order to permit the 
Pedant to look out of the window at v. i 16/7, has been invalidated by 
observations made by Miss Porter ^ His other argument, which would 
seem to have some force, I shall list below under the heading of the Epi- 
logue of A Shrew, 

This theory, that Shakespeare while rewriting an earlier form of the 
play deliberately omitted the interludes and an epilogue, and utilized 
all that was available of them in other parts of The Shrew, may best be 
checked by a study of the text of The Shrew in the places corresponding to 
the positions of the several interludes of A Shrew.^^ 

(1) The first interlude of A Shrew (i i 324“-331), restored, as outlined 
above, to a position between AS i. i. 275 and AS ii. i 56, w^as obviously 
designed to separate and unite the betrothal scene and the wooing scene 
The corresponding place in The Shrew would have been between TS n. 
i 333 and TS iii i 1, wherein the lines of TS ii. i. 334-413, involving the 
rivalry of Tranio (as Lucentio) and Gremio, may have usurped the former 
place of the interlude. These lines not only carry on the original function 
of the interlude as a transition link but also disturb the right sequence of 
exterior and interior scenes, it would seem that an interlude as an interior 
scene would properly come between two exterior scenes, but the dowry 

Such older views include the suggestion that the end of the play was lost or inad- 
vertently omitted See E. P Kuhl, “Shakespere’s Purpose m Droppmg Sly,” MLN 0une, 
1921), pp 321-322 

The Shrm, op cit , p 124 A theory of actor-economy was expressed by Tolman, 
PM LA, V, 222 The Shrew, op at , note on p 33. 

52 MLN, op at , pp 323-329. Porter, The Shrew, op at , pp 194-195. 

5^ The demonstration that the elimination of the mterludes was co-mcidental with the 
elaboration of the subplot would constitute a refutation of Wilson's theory of an unrevised 
version of The Shrew, that is, of an mtennediate version which contained both the elabo- 
rated form of the subplot and the Sly mterludes in full 
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business of TSn i. 334-413 was probably conducted indoors Such con- 
siderations may have suggested to Shakespeare the eliminaUon of the 
interludes, which he may then have eHected by the improvisation of the 
interlude of TS i i 254-259, which would have provided Sly a more or 
less graceful exit I conclude, accordingly, that an original mtcilude sinu- 
lar to that of A Shrew i i 324-331 may have been eliminated hy Shake- 
speare from an earlier form of the play when he introduced the element of 
rivalry derived from I Suppositi, 

(2) The interlude of A Shrew iv i 1, restored, as outlined above, to a 
position between ii ii 128 and iii i 1, would seem to have been designed 
to allow for a change of scene from the court of Alfonso’s house in Athens 
to Ferando’s country-house It may be observed here that the depaitiue 
of Petruchio, Kate, and Grumio m The Shrew at iii ii 241, thirteen lines 
before the end of the scene, corresponds to the plan of A Shrew, the de- 
parture of Ferando at ii ii 91, thirty-seven lines before the end of 
the scene in A Shrew, would have made it possible for one actor to double 
m the rdles of Sly and Ferando 

It would be too much to expect to find any surviving trace in The 
Shrew of such an interlude as the one-hne interlude of A Shew iv i 1, 
but the similarity of construction in the corresponding contexts of A 
Shrew and The Shrew permitting the doubling of the Sly actor in the 
rdles of F erando and Petruchio, respectively, suggests at least the possi- 
bility that such a doubling may have been planned in an earlier form of 
the play. 

(3) The interlude of A Shrew iv ii. 45-53 is unique among the intei- 
ludes, in that it seems to have been designed not so much to serve as a 
transition between scenes as to show Sly so interested in the progress of 
the play and so sympathetic with the fate of the conspirators that he at- 
tempts to interfere in their behalf. In the corresponding jilacc in The 
Shrew (v. i. 8-155), instead of an interlude in which Sly would intervene 

All of the scenes of A Shrew, with the exception of the mteiludes, may be rogaided as 
exterior scenes, even the scenes of in i 1-53 and in in 1-54, in which food is served at 
Ferando’s country-house, may have been placed m the coiut (the peustyle of Roman 
houses). The scene of A Shrew v i 1-161 takes place after supper on the evening of the 
weddmg day of the younger sisters 

Come gentlemen now that suppers donne, 

How shall we spend the tune till we go to bed? (Imes 1-2) 

Sly in A Shrew may be supposed to have looked out of his bedroom alternately upon the 
exterior scenes of the street, of the court, and, with less verisimilitude, of a countiy road 
The location of certam scenes in The Shrew might also be regarded as m the com t of a house, 
but the language of Shakespeare is hardly reminiscent of such a style of architeciuic, and 
the time of The Shrew is definitely stated to be wmter (iv. i 24). 

Cf Boas, ^ Shrew, op cit , p xxiv. 
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in the action of the play proper, Gremio appears m the rdle of intercessor 
and Petruchio assumes the role of spectator I suggest, accordingly, that 
the interposition function of such an interlude in an earlier form of the 
play was assumed, during revision, by Gremio, and that a relic of such an 
interlude remains in The Shrew in Petruchio’s r61e of spectator during a 
part of the denouement scene 

(a) Gremio’s indebtedness to Oleander of I Supposih has long been 
recognized his indebtedness to a Sly interlude may be equally true 
The Ferrarese of I SuppostH conducts Philogano (the father) to the 
feigned Erostrato’s house where the Sienese (the feigned Philogano) is 
lodged (Supp IV in 66-67),®® remains as an active witness to the action 
(Supp IV IV 1-vii 50) , and recommends Oleander to Philogano as an 
advocate who will plead his cause {Supp iv.viii 1-88) In The Shew 
Petruchio conducts Vincentio to the house of the supposed Lucentio 
where the supposed father is lodged (v i 9, 26-30), but withdraws before 
the scene is concluded, and witnesses the remamder of the action only 
from a distance, Gremio remains to counsel Vincentio. Gremio’s proto- 
type, Cleander of I Supposth, does not come into contact with Philogano 
until a later scene (Supp v v. 1-150) Petruchio’s action as a guide, for 
which there is no parallel in A Shrew, seems, as Mr Bond has noticed, 
to have been devised in imitation of the action of the Ferrarese in I Sup- 
posih But in the Ferrarese’s continued rdle as a friend to Philogano 
{Supp IV viii 1-88), Petruchio is succeeded in The Shrew hy Gremio 
Vincentio, outfaced by the impostors, is about to be carried to jail by the 
Officer (v 1 94-97), when Gremio interposes, ^‘Staie officer, he shall not 
go to prison” (line 98). Baptista answers, ^'Talke not signior Gremio. 
I saie he shall goe to prison” (lines 99-100). 

When the Duke, in the denouement scene of A Shrew iv ii 1-25, orders 
Phylotus and Valeria to be sent 'To prison straight” (line 44), Sly, in the 
interlude of lines 45-53, cries out, 'T say wele have no sending to prison.” 

The influence of I Supposth, Mr. Bond thinks, was first manifest m 
the version of the denouement scene in A Shrew, and then developed 
more fully in the corresponding scene in The Shrew. Whereas in A Shrew 
Sly intervenes in behalf of the supposed son and the supposed father, 
who have fled to escape imprisonment, in The Shrew it is the real father 
who is threatened with imprisonment and for whom Gremio interposes; 

57 Bond, Early Plays from the Itahan (Oxford, 1911), p Ixvu Cf Bond, The Shrew, op. 
at , p xxvii 

I use Bond^s edition of Gascoigne’s Supposes {Early Plays, op cit , pp. i--73). 

59 The idle of the Officer may have been doubled by the Hortensio actor in The Shrew, 
for Petruchio, makmg a pun on the name, tells Hortensio at v 11 . 37 that he ‘Spoke like 
an Officer ” 
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as in I Suppositi again it is the real father who is threatened, and who, 
after consultation with Cleander, the lawyer recommended to him by the 
Ferrarese, would appeal to the Prince 
The roles of Gremio and of Petruchio in the denouement scene of The 
Shrew, accordingly, would seem to share equally m indebtedness to I 
Suppositi and to belong, consequently, to the same writing — that is, to 
the revision of the play made under the influence of I Snppositi 

(b) The foregoing argument, that the function of an interlude of an 
earlier form of the play, similar to that of A Shrew iv ii 45-53, has lieen 
taken over by Gremio in the corresponding scene in The Shreiv, is sup- 
ported by what seems to be a relic in The Shrew of such an original inter- 
lude I refer to the movements of Petruchio and Kathciine during the 
latter part of the denouement scene m The Shrew (v i 63-14 7) Petruchio, 
who has taken some part in the conversations of the first part of the 
scene, withdraws with Katherine, 'Treethe Kate let’s stand aside and 
see the end of this controversie ” {TS v.i 63), and remains as a mere 
spectator of the action until line 147, when Katherine says, 'TIusliand 
let’s follow, to see the end of this adoe ” 

Petruchio’s r61e as spectator during the denouement is analogous to 
that of Sly in A Shrew, and the role of Katherine as a companion to 
Petruchio probably corresponds to the r6Ie of Sly’s Lady (although the 
presence of Sly’s Lady in the interlude of ^5 iv ii 45-53 is only to be 
inferred) The demands, moreover, which Petruchio makes of Katherine 
in this scene are reminiscent of the demands which Sly makes of his 
Lady in the Induction of The Shrew, Petruchio’s insistence that Kath- 
erine kiss him 'fin the midst of the streete” (v i. 148-153) upon the con- 
clusion of the denouement scene, which they have witnessed from afar, 
is just the kind of conduct which one would have expected from Sly had 
his Lady been at his side in an interlude I repeat, the movements oi 
Petruchio and Katherine during the denouement scene suggest the action 
which Sly and his Lady might have indulged in had they remained as 
spectators to the play. 

Furthermore, in accordance with the theory that a doubling of Sly and 
the Tamer was originally intended, it may be noted that the elimination 
of a Sly interlude from the context of the denouement scene would have 
left the Sly actor free to appear in the main text of the play in the role 
of Petruchio. It is significant that Ferando does not appear at all in the 
denouement scene of A Shrew; probably the r61e of Sly as a spectator of 
the action prevented the appearance of his double on the stage. Whereas 
in The Shrew, wherein no interlude occurs, Petruchio both takes part in 
the initial part of the denouement scene and also gives what would seem 
to have been a good imitation of Sly during the rest of the scene 
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1 conclude, accordingly, that some such interlude in the earlier form 
of the play as that of A Shrew iv.ii.45~53 has been assimilated into the 
main text of The Shrew and that that assimilation or ^^elimination” of the 
interlude was effected when the subplot of the play was revised or elabo- 
rated under the influence of I Suppositi The rdles of Petruchio, Kather- 
ine, and Gremio in the denouement scene of The Shrew ^ reflecting, as they 
seem to do, the role of Sly m the corresponding scene of A Shrew, should 
be sufficient to prove that no Sly interlude was either lost or removed by 
“a few strokes of the pen” from the denouement scene of The Shrew 

(4) The Epilogue of A Shrew, or something similar to it in the earlier 
form of the play, has not disappeared without leaving a trace in The 
Shrew I recur to Mr Bond’s argument, referred to above, in which he 
states that remark of the tapster at end of A Shrew appears in our 
Ind 1 32-33 ” The lines in the Epilogue of A Shrew are: 

He wake him, I thinke he’s starved by this, 

But that his beUy was so stuft with ale, (lines 5-6) 

The corresponding lines in the Induction of The Shrew follow: 

2 Hun He breath’s, my Lord Were he not warm’d with Ale, this 'were a bed 

but cold to sleep so soundly. (Ind i 32-33) 

I would add another instance of such apparent utilization in The 
Shrew of lines which had appeared in an epilogue of an earlier form of 
the play. In A Shrew Sly is advised by the Tapster, 

I marry but you had best get you home, 

For your wife wnll course you for dreming here to night, 

Sly replies, 

Will she^ I know now how to tame a shrew, 

but He to my 

Wife presently and tame her too 

And if she anger me (Epi. 15-17, 21-22) 

The idea seems to reappear in Hortensio’s declaration in The Shrew: 

Well Petruchio, this has put me in heart. 

Have to my Widdow, and if she [be] froward, 

Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward (iv v 77-79) 

The ^lesson” of the Epilogue of A Shrew, or of the earlier form of the 
play, transferred to Hortensio in The Shrew, no longer appears formally 
as a lesson,®^ Shakespeare seems to recognize it simply as a problem here, 
as also in Petruchio’s 

60 See Wilson, The Shrew, op dt , p 124. Cf texts served by notes 50, 54, above 

6^ See note 51 Bond, The Shrew, op ett , note on p 33. 

62 Cf Kuhl, MLN, op cii , p 327 Cf A Shrew, Ind i 63-64 
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He that knowes better how to tame a shrew, 

Now let him speake, 'tis charity to shew (iv i 2I3”214)<’*^ 

Such elements in A Shrew suggest that Sly's domestic problem may 
have been originally regarded as the principal subject of the play, and 
that the plots of the taming and of the deception may have been used 
as object-lessons to teach Sly how to deal with a shiewisli wife Sly’s 
problem, illustrated more or less clearly m the Induction of A Sluew by 
his apparent reluctance to sleep at home (Ind i 3,6-8) and by the woids 
of San[der], 

Marne my lord tis calde The taming of a shiew 

Tis a good lesson for us my loid, for us that are maned men (Ind i 63 “64), 

would constitute the minor premise of the syllogism, the play of '‘The 
taming of a shrew,” which Sly is to witness, would build up a general 
rule or the major premise, and the Epilogue would form the conclusion 

The Shrew, however, has little of the form of the syllogism Shakespcai e 
neither states m the Induction that a lesson is about to be offeied, nor 
does he point Sly's moral at the end, what he retains of the Sly material 
of A Shrew, or rather of the earlier form of the play, is realistically 
presented Instead of the beshrewed Sly of A Shrew, who apparently 
prefers a bed m the road outside the alehouse door to his bed at home, 
The Shrew has a tinker of ancient lineage who refuses to pay his tavern 
score The play within a play m The Shrew is not given for Sly’s in- 
struction but for the entertainment of the Lord It would seem [irobable, 
accordingly, that a desire to remove such scholastic elements from an 
earlier form of the play may have, in part, motivated a revision dining 
which the play within a play was deliberately enlarged by Shakespeare 
at the expense of the Sly interludes. 

I summarize: Shakespeare in The Shrew seems (1) to have supplanted 
an interlude similar to that of A Shrew 1 1.324-331 by moie important 
matter, he seems (2) to have omitted an interlude of no considerable 
length and purpose, such as that of A Shrew iv i 1 , he seems (3) to have 
assimilated into the mam text of The Shrew an interlude similar to that 
of A Shrew iv.il 45-S3; finally, he seems (4) to have transfeired to other 
parts of The Shrew ideas similar to those of the Epilogue of A Shrew All 

Compare the lines appended to The Wife Lapped tri Motels Skin. 

He that can charme a shrewde wyfe 
Better then thus, 

Let him come to me, and fetch ten pound, 

And a golden purse 

(Amyot’s edition, op at , p. 91) 

See Kuhl, MLN, op at , pp. 327-328 

Cf The Shrew, Ind i 1-15, Ind n 20-25, 87-90 
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this supplanting, eliminating, assimilating, and transferring he seems to 
have effected while rewriting an earlier form of the play under the influ- 
ence of I SuppostH. 

I conclude, accordingly, that The Shrew is a revision of an earlier 
form of the play which had interludes and an epilogue, but no rivalry, 
elopement, or shortened chronology — a form of the play similar in these 
respects to A Shrew 


IV 

That The Shrew and A Shrew derive from a common source would 
seem to be the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
studies of internal evidence in the two extant versions of the play The 
alternate theories that The Shrew derives from A Shrew and that A Shrew 
derives from The Shrew have been discredited, as has also the theory of 
an unrevised or intermediate version of The Shrew 

The nature of the hypothetical common source may be arrived at by 
merging the characteristics of the earlier form of A Shrew and of the 
earlier form of The Shrew — characteristics brought out above. The 
studies in section II are largely of the first part of the play For that part 
the marks common to The Shrew and to the earlier form of A Shrew 
consist in the order and in the chronology of The Shrew — both indicated 
in the comparative chart under the heading of the ^^Origmal Form.’’ For 
the latter part of the play- — the principal subject of the studies of section 
III — the marks common to A Shrew and to the earlier form of The Shrew 
consist in the plot, m the chronology, and in the interludes of A Shrew — 
also indicated in the comparative chart Accordingly, the earlier form of 
the play, from which A Shrew and The Shrew have departed, although 
each in a different way, would seem to have had something like the order 
of The Shrew, the interludes and the subplot of A Shrew, the chronology 
of The Shrew for the first part, and the chronology of A Shrew for the 
latter part of the play 

This original form of the play would seem to have been designed to be 
chronologically presented, in contrast to the method of Latin comedy 
and of Ariosto’s I Suppositi Sly falls asleep, awakes, sees a play, fails 
asleep, awakes The main plot of the play which Sly witnesses is the 
taming of a shrew, beginning with betrothal and marriage, and ending 
with the taming and the proof thereof Sly witnesses also the subplot, 
which has a second set of characters and another theme, including (as 
in A Shrew) disguise, deception, forged contracts, and marriage under an 
assumed name — the whole chronologically arranged. 

I would suggest that the earlier form of the play, as Hickson has 
argued, may have been happier in its conceits and phraseology than is 
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A Shrew, To the earlier form of the play I would credit also the excel- 
lence, noted by many scholars, of A Shrew m plot construction®^^ and in 
vigor of conception 

The earlier form of the play may have been either a completed play 
or no more than a set of preliminary sketches. If it was a completed play, 
the derivation of A Shrew therefrom could possibly be explained by some 
'bad Quarto’ process of mutilation and reconstruction, whether by way 
of actors’ recollection or by a stenographic report of a stage presentation 
If, on the other hand, the earlier form of the play was a set of loose-leaf 
sketches, the manner of derivation of A Shrew could easily be accounted 
for. 

To the author of A Shrew, identity unknown,®® I would credit the lines 
from Marlowe and m imitation of Marlowe, which are inteispeised 
throughout A Shrewf^ at places where the original author of the play 
may have given but brief suggestions At such places the author of A 
Shrew would have been thrown almost entirely upon his own resources 
eked out by those of Christopher Marlowe That the original author of 
the play was not the author of A Shrew seems obvious from the fact that 
the latter apparently misunderstood not only the correct order of the 
scenes and the true chronology of the play, but also missed the point of 
certain conceits, which, as stated above, seem to have been more cor- 
rectly preserved in The Shrew, 

The theory that Shakespeare may have been the author of the hypo- 
thetical common source of the two extant versions of the play receives 
some support from the arguments of those who wmuld give to Shake- 
speare at least a share in the authorship of A Shrew, while the objections 
made to the Shakespearean authorship of A Shrew would not necessaiily 
apply to the authorship of the earlier form of the play. The theory that 
the author of the original form of the play was the author also of llie 
Shrew receives further support from the fact that the materials which 
seem to have been used for the earlier form of the play seem also to have 
been used by the author of The Taming of the Shrew; the author of The 
Taming of a Shrew, on the other hand, either had no access to Shake- 
speare’s library or failed to see the advantage of using it. 

Raymond A. Hook 

Washington, D. C. 


^ Boas, A Shrew, op, cit , p Tyym 
Bond, The Shrew, op. cit , p. xlu. Tolman, Vims, op cU , p 303, 

Cf. H D Sykes, StdeltgUs on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1925), pp 49-78 
Boas, A Shrew, op. at , p. xxxi. For the authorship of A Shrew see Boas, ihtd , pp. 
xoiv-xxxvii, Alexander, LTLS, op at,, p. 614, Bond, The Shrew, op* cit , pp xxxvii-xiiv. 
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THE DYNAMIC IMAGE IN METAPHYSICAL POETRY 

S O many brilliant critics and scholars have interpreted the meta- 
physical image that one hesitates to push the analysis farther, but 
analysis and theory are justified if they throw new light on a subject or 
show a possible relationship between things that had previously seemed 
independent The question is not whether metaphysical poetry can be 
analyzed more fully, but whether one simple, underlying peculiarity can 
be found to explain some of the characteristics of this type of verse and 
to show that these dtstecta membra are of a piece The underlying quality 
that appears to connect many of the seemingly unrelated features of 
metaphysical poetry might be called the dynamic image 

All imagery may be divided into two chief types, the static and the 
dynamic. The static image describes the appearance, taste, smell, feel, 
or sound of an object — the qualities, in short, which mediaeval philoso- 
phers called accidents. The dynamic image describes the way in which 
objects act or interact. Static imagery is comparable to sculpture and 
painting; dynamic imagery is comparable to ballet, or, more accurately, 
to the modern dance, in which costumes and backgrounds are deliber- 
ately subordinated in order that attention may be focused on motion. 

Static imagery is the more common type of the two. Almost all the 
conventional Petrarchan comparisons of the Elizabethan sonneteers fall 
into this category; it has been the poetic legal tender in many periods of 
literature Keats^ ^Valley lillies whiter still Than Leda’s love’’^ is an 
excellent illustration of this sort of image, as is Shakespeare's: 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear, 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows.® 

Even the metaphysical poets used static images, frequently to achieve 
comic or satiric effects The exaggerated similes in Donne's eighth elegy, 
^^The Comparison," are almost exclusively static and sensuous: 

And like a bunch of ragged carrets stand 
The short swolne fingers of thy gouty hand ^ 

Dynamic imagery, too, is found in the poetry of all ages and all 
countries The epic similes of classical poetry often describe motion 

rather than external appearance: 

2 Romeo and JuUet, i. v 47-51 
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1 Endymion^ i, 157 f 


2 Lines 33 f . 
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Untur mfelix Dido, totaque vagatur 
urbe furens, qualis coniecta cerva sagitta 
quam procul mcautam nemora inter Cresia fixit 
pastor, agens telis, hquitque volatile ferrum 
nescius, ilia fuga silvas saltusque peragrat 
Dictaeos haeret lateri letalis harundo 

Milton’s extended similes often elaborate on motion, rather than on 
form or appearance ® Shakespeare’s plays are filled with the imagery of 
motion — the imagery best suited, surely, to dramatic poetiy Miss 
Spurgeon comments on the ‘^number and vividness of his images drawn 
from quick, nimble action,”® and observes that Shakespcaie’s chief 
improvement on Plutarch’s description of Cleopatra’s barge \vas his 
addition of movement ^ The effect of the poison on Plamlet’s father is 
made horrible by this vivid simile* 

And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood ® 

Even worn-out myths take on a new vitality when Shakespeare sets 
them into motion : 

fleck’d darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels ® 

Shakespeare was especially skilful in explaining mental action through 
the imagery of physical action The expanded image in Lucrece^^ which 
Miss Spurgeon has shown was derived from the curious eddy under the 
bridge at Stratford^^ describes mental upheaval in terms of external mo- 
tion A psychological state is likewise interpreted by a simile involving 
physical movement m the following passage: 

Fie, fie, how wayw^ard is this foolish love, 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rodF^ 

The characteristics of metaphysical poetry have been enumerated and 
analyzed, but little attempt has been made to integrate these qualities* 
If, however, one considers the metaphysical image, particularly as used 
by Donne, a dynamic image, one sees a logical relationship coordinating 
many of its peculiarities. The sensuous thinking, the interest in psy- 
chological aspects of experience, the dramatic tenseness, the disregard of 

Mneidf rv, 68-73 ® See Faradtse Losty iv, 181 ff 

« Caroline F E Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us (New York 
1935), p 50 ^ Ibzd , p 55 « Hamlet^ x v 68-70 

® Romeo and Juhet, ii li 3 f. Lines 1667-73 

^ Spurgeon, op. at , p 98. la The Two Gentlemen of Verona, i li 57 fl 
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physical beauty, the neutrality of the minor term of images, and the 
imaginative distance between the major and minor terms — these char- 
acteristics are all closely connected with the predominance of dynamic 
imagery 

John Donne’s sensuous thinking has been pointed out and explained 
by a number of writers Sensuous thinking may be defined briefly as 
thought that is expressed through imagery instead of m direct, prosaic 
terms Thought, moreover, is not a static condition, but a line of mental 
action between two points, even the stream of consciousness is a con- 
tinuous motion, though not a deliberate one In short, if thought is to be 
expressed poetically at all, it requires a dynamic imagery rather than a 
static imagery. When he goes through the steps of elaborate philosophical 
reasoning or describes his inner psychological states, Donne employs 
images drawn from external motion. One of his finest love poems, 
Valediction- Forbidding Mourning,” is full of dynamic images that de- 
scribe the psychological relationship between the lovers who are about 
to part, and the effect that absence will have on this relationship The 
four chief images of the poem describe motion: a virtuous man’s soul 
leaving his body, earthquakes and the movements of the spheres, the 
beating of gold into gold leaf, and the famous image of the compasses, 
and this collection of images, which seem miscellaneous when listed thus, 
is unified by the thought of the poem. Indeed, the images carry the 
thought of the poem. The conceits here are functional, not decorative, 
and their function is to make psychological action clear by expressing 
It in terms of physical action 

As Milton Rugoff has pointed out, Donne was interested chiefly in 
the mechanical side of things His images from illness, derive largely 
from medical theories, anatomy, and surgery, his metaphors and similes 
from geometry and other branches of mathematics, his images drawn 
from the technical aspects of music, the construction and operation of 
watches and clocks, the practices of artisans, and the machinery of war — 
all show the intensity of his absorption in the technical or mechanical 
phases of a subject, and his consequent tendency to turn to science and 
learning for his imagery Though dynamic imagery need not be coldly 
scientific — Shakespeare’s images of motion are generally drawn from 

T S Eliot emphasizes this point, see the passage from his Clark lectures quoted by 
Mario Praz in “Donne’s Relation to the Poetry of His Time,” A Garland for J ohn Donne, 
ed Theodore Spencer (Harvard University Press, 1931), p 58 See likewise George Wil- 
liamson’s remarks in The Donne Tradtkon (Harvard Umversity Press, 1930), pp 89 f 
and 48, and W Bradford Smith, “What Is Metaphysical Poetry?” Sewanee Remew, 
xm, 263 

Milton Allan Rugolf, Donne\ Imagery A Study in Cieaiive Sources fNew \ork, 1939), 
pp 220-232 
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ordinary life — nevertheless science and pseudo-science offer a fine formal 
garden where the poet m search of figures explaining actions and relation- 
ships may pluck exotic buds On the other hand, the sciences are barren 
ground to the wiiter who seeks material for static images describing 
external appearances Donne's interest in mechanics and his interest in 
psychology are closely related. “He is less interested m what life is than 
the ‘way m which' he feels, experiences, and believes it, less interested 
in the metaphysical ‘what' than in the psychological ‘how' In order 
to express adequately such psychological mechanics, he drew his images 
from the mechanics of science and industry. 

In sharp contrast to Donne's interest in the inner workings of things is 
his disregard of external appearances. Rugoff has pointed out that 
Donne seldom drew his images from music or from visual qualities.^® 
This neglect of surface impressions might be considered, in part, a de- 
liberate revolt against the lush and unreal appliques of Elizabethan 
poetry; Donne in his honesty was contemptuous of “beauty that is not 
one with reality But beneath this deliberate revolt against an artificial 
literary convention there was doubtless a fundamental lack of interest 
in visual beauty. In Donne's poetry the descriptions of a woman's hair, 
eyes, and lips that form the stock-in-trade of most Elizabethan poets 
are absent. His interest is primarily in the emotion of love, not in the 
object of his love He attempts to analyze the effects of love, the way 
in which love acts on him and on his mistress, he is interested in the 
workings of his own mind under the stimulus of love, and in describ- 
ing the results of his introspections the Petrarchan imagery of polite 
compliment was of no use to him. 

The metaphysical image has been described as “far-fetched" in its 
comparison of dissimilar objects.^® But, as Rugoff emphasizes, the imagi- 
native distance between the terms of an image depends partly on the 
familiarity of the image; “an unfamiliar analogy will usually seem more 
‘remote' than a traditional one."^® When images have become conven- 
tional, the essentially irrational quality of the comparison becomes ob- 
scured and does not force itself upon the reader. A woman's lips have 
no resemblance to coral except in one particular, color; the reader is 
not supposed to think of other attributes of coral — hardness or rough- 
ness. Human skin does not resemble snow except in one particular, 

George Williamson, 'Tonne and the Poetry of Today,'' A Garland for John Donne, 
p 1S6. 

Rugoff, op at , pp 225-228 See also Kathleen M Lea, "Conceits," Modern Language 
Renew, xx, 399 Williamson, "Donne and the Poetry of Today," p. 166. 

Thomas Stearns Eliot, "Donne m Our Time," A Garland for John Donne, p. 16. 

Rugoff, op, at , p 241. 
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whiteness, and even this is a gross exaggeration Likewise the meta- 
physical image compares two things that are dissimilar except in one 
detail, a detail that might be called the focus of the image In both the 
Petrarchan and the metaphysical image, the attention is focused on one 
significant detail, one point of resemblance, and the other details — the 
coldness or wetness of snow, the hardness of coral — are deliberately 
blurred If one examines the portions of any image that are outside the 
point of focus, the comparison becomes fantastic, and in this respect 
a metaphysical image is no more far-fetched than the most routine 
Petrarchan image The fundamental difference is that m static, Pe- 
trarchan imagery the focus of the comparison is a sense impression that 
is communicated with relative ease to the reader’s imagination. When 
a girl’s cheeks are compared to roses, the reader can form visual images 
of roses and cheeks without effort and with aesthetic satisfaction The 
metaphysical image, on the contrary, does not focus on a resemblance of 
external qualities, of sense impressions, but on a resemblance between 
actions The reader who, accustomed to cheeks and roses, comes upon 
Donne’s image of the compasses is confused not because the analogy is 
any less real but because he makes the mistake of treating it as a static 
sense impression and trying to visualize it as such 

The neutral quality of the minor term is comprehensible when one 
considers the metaphysical image a type of dynamic image Not all 
dynamic images, of course, are without connotation or sensuous appeal. 
The simile from the Mne%d quoted earlier in this article is a description 
of movement, but the minor term is enriched by emotional coloring and 
pictorial vividness Likewise, in the image quoted from Hamlet, the un- 
pleasant associations of curdled milk add to the horror of the poisoning. 
Those images of Donne’s which refer to ordinary events of human life 
and death have minor terms that are not neutral, but deeply moving, 
adding to the emotional impact of the poem: 

As virtuous men passe mildly away, 

And whisper to their soules, to goe, 

Whilst some of their sad friends doe say, 

The breath goes now, and some say no. 

So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No teare-floods, no sigh-tempests move . . . .^ 

Henry W Wells remarks that m a Radical image (which is practically identical with 
a metaphysical image) '‘the minor term is significant metaphorically only at a smgle 
narrow point of contact Elsewhere it is incongruous.” See Poehc Imagery Illustrated from 
Ehzabethan Literature (Columbia University Press, 1924), p 125. 

The neutral quality of the minor term is pointed out by Wells {op at , p 121) and by 
Wilhamson (The Donne Tradition j pp 31 and 86f ). 

^ “A Valediction* Forbidding Mournmg,” 11 1-6. 
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But a dynamic image is not primarily sensuous, and can easily dispense 
with Petrarchan adornments An image of motion may be lovely in itself, 
but it may have validity because of its aptness even if the minor term is 
not rich in poetic suggestion The originality of the metaph} sical image 
and the fact that it is often drawn from learned, esoteric mateiial con- 
tribute to the neutrality of the minor term, the Copernican thcoiy of the 
universe stimulates the imagination, but has little emotional coiinotalion 
In general, the reader is not supposed to notice the sensuous side of meta- 
physical images 

Our eye-beames twisted and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string 

The above image is both ridiculous and unpleasant when one forms a 
mental picture of eye-balls strung on cord like beads, but when one con- 
siders It a purely dynamic image that underlines the direct, active inten- 
sity of the lovers’ gaze, the absurdity disappears An even more vivid 
example of the neutralizing of the minor term appears m Donne’s ^'Anat- 
omic of the World”: 

But as some Serpents poyson hurteth not 
Except it be from the live Serpent shot, 

So doth her vertue need her here, to fit 
That unto us, shee working more then it 

The drama and vitality of Donne’s poetry derives, in part at least, 
from the predominance of dynamic imagery Wells has pointed out the 
fact that the Radical image is extremely dramatic and that the use of it 
accounts for much of the vigor of Shakespeare’s dialogue In connection 
with this one may recall Lessing’s idea, expressed in Laokoon^ that ihe 
province of poetry is the description of action, the province of the graphic 
arts, the description of static beauty By this standard much Eliza- 
bethan poetry, with its heavy stress on elaborate "word-pictures,” de- 
serves censure In turning away from emphasis on the pictorial, Donne 
may have been indulging in mere revolt against literary convention, but 
he showed nevertheless an understanding of the powers and limitations 
of poetry 

The school of Donne continued the tradition of the dynamic image, 
though the followers did not turn so frequently to science for their ma- 
terial or neutralize their images so thoroughly In George Herbert’s 
poem "Artillery,” the good impulses sent by God are described as stars 
shot from cannon, and Herbert’s prayers and tears are a return barrage 

23 Donne, Extasie,” 11 7 f 2 ^ Lines 409-412 25 Qp ^ pp ^35 

26 Williamson (The Donne Tradition, pp. 86 f ) attributes the failure of many of the 
conceits of Donne's followers to their neglectmg to neutralize the minoi term. 
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In ^^The Showre’’ Vaughan likens half-hearted prayers to water evapo- 
rated from a lake and then, ‘‘too grosse for heaven, cast down to earth 
again as rain Marvell’s geometrical simile in ‘^The Definition of Love” 
resembles Donne’s imagery closely in its use of unpoetic, scientific ma- 
terial: 

As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet 
But ours so truly Paralel, 

Though infinite can never meet 

The grotesqueness of the images used by men like Cleveland arose from 
their non-functional character, for the dynamic figure, which is not pri- 
marily decorative, loses its point when used as decoration instead of as 
an integral part of the poem. 

The hypothesis of the dynamic image throws some light, I believe, on 
many peculiarities of Donne’s poetry Not all of Donne’s images are dy- 
namic, nor is imagery of motion confined to metaphysical poetry How, 
then, do the dynamic images of Donne differ from those of a poet like 
Shakespeare^ In the first place, other poets usually describe actual physi- 
cal motion,29 but Donne’s purpose, almost invariably, is to explain men- 
tal actions or psychological relationships. Secondly, whereas Shake- 
speare’s images of motion are drawn from nature or from ordinary life, 
Donne’s are often derived from technical or scientific sources. Conse- 
quently, Shakespeare’s figures are not neutralized, since they are rich in 
the emotional connotations that surround everyday words and everyday 
experiences In Donne’s images, on the other hand, the minor terms are 
neutral because they are, to a large extent, scientific or pseudo-scientific 
facts, with all the non-human coldness of science. Donne’s interest in 
the intricate processes of the mind led him to use a mechanical or dy- 
namic type of imagery — an imagery that was original, exact, intellectual, 
and, on the whole, unemotional His most remarkable achievement was 
his success m writing poems that are, in spite of the neutrality of the 
figures through which he expressed his thought and feelings, full of in- 
tense emotion. 

Alice Stayeet Beandenbtjrg 

Southern Methodist University 

27 Line 5 28 25-28 

29 See the quotations from Virgil and Shakespeare m the first part of this article 
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VOLTAIRE AND MONTESQUIEU’S THREE 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 

V OLTAIRE criticizes the famous motivating principles of the three 
forms of government more vigorously than any other theory in the 
Esprit des lots In general his criticisms of that great work have been too 
often discounted because of his known hostility to Montesquieu ^ The 
aim of this study is to account for his attitude toward the motivating 
principles as they are set forth in the Esprit des lois Here the facts reveal 
that his criticisms are sincere and in keeping with his own established 
opinions They show the impatience of a mind thinking in relativist and 
human terms with the generalizations of legal theory 

At the outset Voltaire disagrees with Montesquieu’s classification of 
states. To the three divisions of the Esprit des lois — monarchy, republic 
and depotism^ — he opposes the simpler classification of Aristotle^ — govern- 
ment by the many, by the few or by a single officer ^ In his thought par- 
ticular relations of climate to governmental form,^ or the varying 
suitability of luxury in the three forms^ are but the false distinctions of 
a classification in itself incorrect. As for the principles — ^Vertu” for the 
republic, ^^honneur” for monarchy and '^crainte” for despotism — Voltaire 
denies that any one of them inheres more in one political form than an- 
other. 

In the Esprit des lois monarchy is distinguished from despotism by a 
privileged intermediary body between the subject and the king. Accord- 
ing to Montesquieu the absence of honor in the despotism leaves the 
subjects equal in political abasement ® To the charge that there is no 
magnanimity under the despot® Voltaire replies by naming many gener- 
ous Oriental viziers ^ He denies also the assertion that slavery requires 
no virtuous qualities,® that men sell themselves as slaves under despot- 
ism,® that Russia seeks escape from absolutism When Montesquieu 
speaks of viziers, pachas and beys in this equality of political abasement 
Voltaire wonders if ^‘un beglier-bey, un pacha a trois queues ne sont pas 

^ G. Lanson, Htstotre de la litterature franqaise (Hachette, 1924), p 762 — In regard to 
Voltaire^s criticism of V Esprit des lots ‘‘Voltaire cut la petitesse d^^tre g6n6 par la grandeur 
de Montesquieu. L’^cnvain dtait mort, I’ceuvre restait Voltaire s’y cassa les dents ” 

® FmsSes sur le gomernementt Moland, xxiir, p. 530. 

^ Commentaire sur V Esprit des lots, M xxx, p 442 et seq. 

^ IdHs repuhhcaines, M xxiv, pp 419-420 
® Esprit des lots, Liv. iii, Ch vni, Lab ni, p 133 
^ Ibtd , Liv V, Ch xn, Laboulaye in, p, 196 
^ Commentaire sur V Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p 416. 

® Dtdionnaire philosophtque, M xx, p 3. ® Ihid , p 7 w ^ 4 ^ 
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superieurs a un homme du peuple.”^^ Elsewhere his language resembles 
that of Montesquieu. 'Te despotisme est Fabus de la monarchic comme 
Fanarchie est Fabus de la republique In the following passage Voltaire 
tries to show the futility of aspersions cast on despotism: . . despo- 
tique et monaichique sont tout juste la meme chose . . despote (herns) 

signifie maitre et monarque sigmfie seul mattre ce qui est bien plus fort 
Montesquieu defines the honor which motivates monarchy as ^de 
prejuge de chaque condition’^ which demands ‘^des preferences et des 
distinctions So true is it that 'Vertu’’ is not the monarchical principle, 
he writes, ‘‘que si dans le peuple il se trouve quelque malheureux honnete 
homme, le cardinal de Richelieu, dans son Testament pohHque, insmue 
qu’un monarque doit se garder de s’en servir In the reasoning of the 
Esprit des lois, honor in any moral sense is so insignificant to monarchy 
that une action qui se fait sans bruit y est en quelque sorte sans 

consequence In spite of its unmoral qualities this motivation results 
in good because among the subjects “ . . , chacun va au bien commun 
croyant aller a ses inter^ts particuliers,’’ a fact which causes the author 
to quality the principle of monarchy as really an ^^honneur faux.”^^ 
Refusing to accept Montesquieu’s specialized definition of the term, 
Voltaire declares: “ . C’est precisement dans les cours qu’il y a tou- 
jours le moms d’honneur He finds the Romans more virtuous under 
the Emperor Traj'an than under Marius and Sulla.^® He mentions many 
habitues of royal Versailles who were conspicuous for their virtue He 
can not believe ‘^^quhl faille plus de vertu a un Grison qu’a un Espag- 
nolF’2o other hand he mentions ^^des statues, des couronnes de 

lauriers et des triomphes,” to show that honor figures as an incentive to 
the republican For Voltaire the term “honneur” was more consistent 

Commentaire sur VEspnt des lots, M xxx, p 416 

Pens^es sur le gouvernement, M xxiii, p 530. 

Lettre k M Gm, 20 jum 1777, M L, p 236. cf Commentaire sur I Esprti des Lots, M 
xxx, p 416 Espnt des lots, Liv in, Ch vi, Lab iii, p 131. 

Ibtd , Liv III, Ch V, Lab iii, p 130 

Ibtd — ^This statement is not a commendation of vice Faults corrected in a republic 
by a sentiment of vertu must be prevented in a monarchy by law. Ibid , p 132. 

DicUonnaire phtlosophtque, M xxx, p. 387 He follows this remark with lines from the 
Pastor jido which describe the intrigue of court life 

“L’mgannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto 
E la rapma di piet^ vestita, 

Crescer col danno et precipizio altrui 

E far a se de Taltrui biasmo onore 

Son le virtii di quella gente mfida ” Pastor Ftdo, V 

SuppUment au Stkle de Louts XIV, M xv, p 138. 

Dtchonnaire phtlosophtque, M xix, p. 387 

PensSes sur le gomernement, M xxm, p. 531. 
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with laurels and statues than with a system under which patents of no- 
bility were auctioned off to wealthy buyers Quoting the passage in 
which Montesquieu refers to the Testament politique he writes* dans 
une monarchic temperee par les lois, et surtout par les moeiirs, il y a plus 
de vertu que Pauteur ne croit et plus d^hommes qui lui rcsemblent 
When Montesquieu qualified the monarchical principle as an ^dioiineiir 
faux'^ Voltaire saw in the expression a contradiction in terms ^^L’hon- 
neur est le desir d’etre honore/’ he writes, ^ Woir Phonneur c’est ne nen 
faire qui soit mdigne des honneurs ”^4 Admitting that honor was the 
motivation of chivalry, he declares. . pretendre que Phonneur est le 
mobile de la monarchic . . est aussi peu convenable que de due que la 
vertu est le mobile des republiques Elsewhere his meaning is still 
clearer* ^^L’honneur est commun a tons les hommes ” 2 ® For Voltaire theie 
is no conception of honor especially befitting monarchy, honor is human 
integrity which always implies a moral obligation 
Montesquieu attempts to draw the same sort of distinction between 
the ^Vertu” motivating the republic and the usually accepted meaning of 
the word ^Vertu.” The reaction of Voltaire to this distinction is consist- 
ent with his criticism of the similar one regarding honneur. In the Esprit 
des lois “vertu” is defined as the love of the laws and the fatherland “Cet 
amour,” writes Montesquieu, “demandant une preference continuelle de 
Pinter 6t publique au sien propre, donne toutes les vert us particulieres, 
elles ne sont que cette preference ”2^ After he had been attacked for hav- 
ing barred virtue from monarchy^^ the author tries to make his definition 
of “vertu” clearer In the Avertissement, accompanying later editions of 
the Esprit des lois he writes. “Ce n’est point une vertu morale ni une 
vertu chretienne, e’est la vertu politique: et celle-ci est le ressort qui fait 
mouvoir la republique ” 2 ® In the Edaircissement, he explains for the bene- 
fit of the J ournal de Trevoux: “Je parle ici de la vertu politique qui est la 
vertu morale dans le sens qu’elle se dirige au bien general, fort peu des 
vertus morales particulieres, et point du tout de cette vertu qui a du rap- 
port aux veritees rev£^es.”®® Neither moral virtues nor “la vertu poll- 

^ Dtetionnaire phlosopkquet M xrx, p 388 
SuppUment au Slide de Loms XIV, M xv, p 139 
Pensies sur le gomernement, M xxm, p 531 
Le Tnumvirat, n vi, pp 209-210 
^ Le stkle de Louts X/F, M. xrv, p 394 
Espnt des lots, Liv iv, Ch v, Lab in, p 151 
2 ® Examen critique de FEsprit des lois,” Nouvelles ecdistashques, 9 octobre 1749 in 
Lab. VI, p 122 et seq. Cf. Priface de VEdtteur, Lab. vi, p 99, where the above article is 
attributed to a certain Abb6 La Roche 
29 Espnt des “Avertissement de Fauteur,” Lab. iix, p 87 
Edairdssemenfs sur VEsprtt des lois, Lab vi, p. 205 
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tique^’ are excluded from monarchy, he explains, because honor is the 
motivation of that form. The simile which he uses in this place is com- 
pletely mechanistic ''Si je disais telle roue, tel pignon ne sont point ie 
ressort qui fait mouvoir cette montre en conclurait-on qu’ils ne sont pas 
dans la montre 

Ignoring the specialized definition of Montesquieu, Voltaire assures 
us that ‘Vertu’' had no part m the establishment of Athens, Rome or 
Ragusa. "On se met en repubhque quand on le pent ’’^2 Elsewhere, ad- 
dressing himself to Montesquieu, he declares* "Je lui dirai que la vertu 
n'est le prmcipe d'aucune affaire, d’aucun engagement politique . La 
vertu est de tous les gouvernements et de toutes les conditions 
Modern critics have generally agreed that Montesquieu failed m his at- 
tempt to establish a specialized "vertu’' motivating the republic. Perhaps 
the best statement is that of Faguet: " Tamour de la patrie pousse 
jusqu’a lui sacnfier tout et soi-meme n’est pas autre chose que la vertu 
toute entiere Voltaire would have approved of this statement, but 
with the qualification that "vertu” even in its extended sense could not 
exclusively motivate any governmental form. 

Voltaire takes exception not only to the principles themselves but 
also to the author’s measures for the encouragement of the moeurs sup- 
posedly consistent with them In illustrating the sanctity of the royal 
person Montesquieu cites from the Htstotre hyzanhne the example of 
Emperor Basil punishing very lightly sixty conspirators against his life 
and sentencing to the axe a retainer who cut the royal girdle m order to 
save his master from being gored to death by a stag Treating this anec- 
dote as a simple extravagance Voltaire retorts: "C’est au president Cou- 
sin et au president de Montesquieu a chercher la raison The author 
of the Espnt des lots refers elsewhere to the cruel punishment meted out 
by the Areopagus to a man who killed a sparrow seeking refuge in his 
bosom when pursued by a hawk. The same body sentenced to death a 
boy who had gouged out the eyes of a pet bird.^^ Montesquieu explains 
that it was not, in these cases, a question of punishing crime "mais d’un 
jugement de moeurs dans une repubhque fondee sur les moeurs Re- 

Espnt des lotSy — “Avertissement de hauteur/^ M xxx, p 88 

Commentatre sur V Espnt des lots, M xxx, p 426 
33 SuppUment au Steele de Louts XIV, M xiv, pp 138-139. 

^ E Faguet, Dix-kmtteme siecle (Pans, 1901), p. 156 Cf Levi-Malvano, Moniesqmeu 
e Machavelh (Pans, 1912), p 42, where the conclusion reached is 'Ter lui dunque, mal- 
grfeido le sottili distmzioni che si studia de stabihre per far mghiottire Famara pilloia, la 
virth, base necessaria alia repubbhea, ^ purezza, austerity di costumi, ^ la virtu tutta 
mtera ” 3® Espnt des lots, Liv vi, Ch xvr, Lab ni, p 258 

3® Commentatre sur VEspi it des lots, M xxx, p 429. 

3^ Espnt des lots, Liv v, Ch xix, Lab ni, p 218 


38 /W 
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turning directly to the neglected moral issue Vollaiie exclaims: , 

C^est un jugement de moeurs, dit Montesquieu, queiles inoeurs^ N’y 
a-t-il pas line durete de moeurs plus honible a tuer votie conipalriole 
qu’a tordre le cou a un momeau . Elsewhere in the Esprit des lois 
we read: 'Xycurgue, melant le larcin avec resprit de justice, Ic plus diir 
esclavage avec Textreme liberte, les sentiments Ics plus alioccs avee la 
plus grande moderation, donna de la stabilite a sa ville.^''*® Claude Diipiii, 
scandalized, remarks* ‘X’auteur parait avon voulu dire qiie les Lacede- 
moniens confondaient les verlus et les vices. Citing this same passage 
Voltaire declares: . il n’y a point de larcin dans une ville ou Ton 

n’avait nulle propriete pas meme celle de sa femme ” Referring to the 
anecdote of the Spartan boy and the fox he adds: “ . . C’est une educa- 

tion de Bohtoe.’^^^ 

Voltaire found the principles false and non-existent because Montes- 
quieu in his definition had tried to divorce them from their usual moral 
significance He condemned the measures for the cultivation of the ap- 
propriate moeurs for the same reason, they were unmoral He recognized 
in all men from the most primitive to the most cultured the ^'common 
denominator of human morality^^ which he himself accepted^" Such an 
idea effectively excludes any theory of civic motivation which admits 
“vertu sans honneur.'’^^ The aristocratic form of government is treated 
m the Esprit des lois as a compromise form. Its animating pimciple is 
mod&ation/’ a quality too ethically sound to draw Voltaire’s fire 
Recommending the censorship in certain instances for fostering the 
appropriate moeurs Montesquieu points out that the Epidamnians placed 
foreign commerce under the direction of a single officer in order to pre- 
serve the purity of their customs.^® Voltaire replies that the officer men- 
tioned was a simple broker and adds: . peut-ctre dira-t-on un jour 

que c’est pour conserver nos moeurs que nous avons 6tabli la compagnie 
des Indes The author of the Espnt des lots condemns censoishzp in 
monarchies however because their foundation is honor . et la nature 
de rhonneur est d’avoir pour censeur tout I’univers Voltaire’s leaction 
is: Que signifie cette maxime? Tout homme n’a-t-il pas pour censeur 
Funivers? ... Les Grecs . . . crurent que Funivers avait les yeux sur eiix. 

Commeniatre sur V Esprit des lots^ M. xxx, p 426 
Espnt des lots, Liv. iv, Ch vi, Lab. m, p 153 Ibtd., n 

Commentaire sur V Espnt des lots, M xxx, pp 418-419 
^8 G R Havens, “The Nature Doctrine of Voltaire,” FMLA, XL, 854-855. 

Dictionmire phlosophque, M xix, p. 387 
^5 Espnt des lots, Liv iii, Ch iv, Lab in, p 127. Ihid. 

Commentaire sur V Espnt des lois, M xxx, p 419 
^8 Espnt des lots, Liv v, Ch xix, Lab iii, p 218, 
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Toujours de Fesprit mais ce n’est pas id sur les Approving of cen- 

sorship in a republic m order to coriect ^^une certame tiedeur dans Famour 
de la patne,”^*^ Montesquieu praises the Jesuit establishment of an Indian 
Commonwealth m Paraguay “On a voulu faire un crime a la societe/’ he 
writes, “qui regarde le plaisir de commander comme le seul bien de la vie. 
Mais il sera toujours beau de gouverner les hommes en les rendantplus 
heureuxF^^^ Alleging that the Jesuits flogged the Indians m enforcing a 
sort of communism, Voltaire refers to their methods as “honteuse pMan- 
terie” and terminates with the remark: “Mais les Jesuites etaient encore 
puissants quand Montesquieu ecrivait 

In his reaction to a passage of the Contrat social, which recalls the case 
of the Paraguay Indians, Voltaire has expressed still clearer convictions 
on this point V/hen Rousseau speaks of a “ . profession de foi pure- 
ment civile dont il appaitient au souverain de fixer les articles, sans 
lesquels il est impossible d’dre bon citoyen ni sujet fidele,^^^^ Voltaire^s 
note, written opposite the passage in his own copy of the Contrat social, 
defines concretely the vice inherent in censorship: “Tout dogme est ridi- 
cule, funeste Toutte {sic) contrainte sur le dogme est abominable Ordon- 
ner de croire est absurde Bornez-vous a ordonner de bien vivre.^^®^ 

Thus the author of the Essai sur les mocurs rejects censorship as a 
means of keeping the government consistent with its alleged principle. 
His dislike of the principles themselves is consistent with his general aver- 
sion to metaphysics In a straight look at the functioning of monarchy 
Voltaire writes: “une mouche est monarque des animalicules qu’elle 
devore, Faraignee est monarque des mouches, . . ; Fhirondelle domine 
sur les aiaignees, les pies-grieches mangent les hirondelles, cela ne finit 
point Vous ne disconviendrez point que les fermiers generaux nous man- 
gent. Le monde est ainsi fait depuis quhl existe.’’®^ Of a similar frankness 
is his picture of the republic which is not founded on “vertu^^ but “sur 
Forgueil qui reprime, sur le desir de dominer qui ne souffre pas qu’un 
autre domine’%®® an institution in which “ . . Fesprit de propnete, Fam- 

Commentaire sur V Esprit des lots, M xxx, p 427. 

50 Epsrii des lots, Liv V, Ch xix, Lab iir, p 218 

5^ Ibid , Liv. IV, Ch ii, Lab vi, p 155 

52 Commentatre sur V Esprit des lots, M xxx, p 419 

5® J J Rousseau, Le Contrat social, Oeuvres completes de J J Rousseau (Hachette, 
1913), m, 388 

5^ G R. Havens, Voltaire^ s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau (Obio State University 
Press, Columbus, 1933), citing marginal note of Voltaire m his copy of the Contrat social, 
Rey, 1762, p 313 m the Voltaire Library at Leningrad 

55 Lettre k Monsieur Gm, 20 juin 1777, M L , p 236 

56 PeffsSes sur le gouvernement, M. xxin, p 531. 
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bition de chaque particulier ont ele un fiein a rambilion et a Fespnt de 
rapine What is a republic? ‘‘C'est une societe ou des convives, d’un 
appetit egal, mangent a la meine table jusqu^a ce quhl vicnne iin homn^e 
vorace et vigoureux qui prenne tout pour Im et leur laisse les miettcs 

Voltaire felt that the principles in the Esprit des lo‘is were too theoieti- 
cal and too remote from the problem of human betterment He would 
probably approve of any government founded on human nature and on 
the moral sense of mankind. When the principles, ^^crainte/' ^^honneur” 
and “vertu” are related to particular governmental forms rather than to 
the nature of the people to be governmed, he thinks of them as mere 
Euclidian generalizations He abhors indoctrination by censorship be- 
cause it IS inimical to the desire for freedom In the field of politics as else- 
where the author of the Commentate thinks of man as the measure of all 
things 

For the interpretation of Montesquieu one finds Voltaire’s ciilicisms 
helpful “La philosophic de VEspnt des lotSy^^ writes Brunetiere, “a quel- 
quefois besoin d’etre corngee par la philosophic de PEssai sur les moenrsd’^^ 

E, H Price 

Mississippi State College 

DicUonnmre phtlosophque, M xix, p 387 

Fensies sur le gouvernement, M xxiii, p 531 

Ferdinand Brunetiere, Etudes enhques sur Vhstoire de la htth aiure Jranquise, 4e s6ne, 
(Pans, 1894), p 262. 
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O N November 28, 1760, when Smollett entered the King’s Bench 
Prison, he must have looked forward with some misgiving to spend- 
ing a period of three months in the same gaol with his old enemy ^^Doc- 
tor” Shebbeare, who on that day had served two years of his three-year 
term. These two writers had been at loggerheads ever since Smollett’s vit- 
riolic reviews of the ^Tetters to the People of England” began to appear 
in the Cnhcal Remew. And now Smollett had offended again by putting 
a caricature of Shebbeare in The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves^ the 
novel that had been running m the 1760 numbers of the British Maga- 
zine Thomas Seccombe’s placing of Smollett’s imprisonment in the early 
summer of 1759,^ which will now have to be given up, encouraged the 
view that the first part of Sir Launcelot Greaves was written in the King’s 
Bench ^ Seccombe believed that it was on one of his visits to Smollett in 
prison that Newbery engaged his services for the British Magazine That 
Shebbeare, the model of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves, was at hand to be 
observed, seemed to strengthen this assumption and to lead one to sup- 
pose that perhaps Smollett had let fall a hint about the nature of the 
novel he was writing and received from his fellow prisoner a response as 
crabbed as the remarks with which Ferret greeted Sir Launcelot ^ But 

ID N B ‘‘Smollett’’ 

2 Harold Stem, “Smollett’s Imprisonment,” LTLS, May 5, 1927 establishes the exact 
date of the trial as Nov 24, 1760 This is supported by Sir William Blackstone, Reports 
of Cases determined in the Several Courts of Westminster-H all from 1746 to 1779 (London, 
1828), I, 268, who lists Smollett’s trial as the last m the Michaelmas term of 1760 Claude 
E Jones, in his recent Smollett Studies, University of California Publications in English, 
Vol 9, No 2 (1942), prints Blackstone’s report of the case, but (failing to note the date) is 
led to the false conclusion that Smollett served his term m the interval between his letter 
from Chelsea, dated Oct 12, 1759 and Feb 21, 1760, the date (according to Jones) of Wil- 
liam Huggins’s letter congratulatmg him on the “Restoration to his dear Liberty” (see 
pp 87-88). But Smollett could not have been in the Southwark gaol at this period, for he 
wrote from Chelsea on Oct 30, 1759, Dec 14, 1759 and Feb 4, 1760 Moreover, the 
Huggins letter, which is printed in L F Powell’s “William Huggms and Tobias Smollett,” 
MF, Nov , 1936, xxxiv, is actually dated Feb 21, 1761 Smollett’s answer to it (also 
printed by Powell) is from Chelsea, is dated Feb 25, 1761, and has this postscript “I 
offer may best Respects to Mrs Gatehouse, not forgetting our kind Landlord of Wallop, 
whose Generosity made the Bells of Chelsea ring at my Dehverance ” The last two dates 
reveal the interesting fact that Smollett did not have to serve out his full term, but was 
released some time before Feb 28, 1761, when his three months would have been completed 
Jones, ibid , p 93, refers tv/ice to Shebbeare as Thomas Shebbeare, but m the appendix he 
appears with his correct given name, John 

3 Ch II “Whatf you set up for a modern Don Quixote^ The scheme is rather stale 
and extravagant What was a humorous romance and well-timed satire m Spam near 
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these are false assumptions By putting imaginary objections in the 
mouth of Ferret, who never spoke well of anything, Smollett merely 
hoped to forestall criticism of his novel Only the last installments of tlie 
narrative could have been written in prison ^ 

Just how the two splenetic prisoners behaved toward each othei is not 
known, although there was certainly no reconciliation Both were so busy 
with literary projects that it is not likely that they wasted any time 
quarrelling, yet Smollett for one would not have backed down bcf<jre a 
threat of any kind. Long before Smollett entered the prison Shebbeare 
had plotted his revenge. It was an effort that revealed the man He 
would beat his foe at his own game by writing a history so wondeiful that 
Smollett would be ashamed to own his Etstory of Efigland The projected 
magmm opus would include the study of man, the origin of laws, the 
comparison of institutions, and determine which form of goverimicul 
would be “consentaneous’^ with “the primogenial institutes of nature, 
and the happiness of human kind ” The Doctor solicited subscnptions 
but the subscribers never saw the work It was never published He was 
sorry to disappoint them, but he had, he said, contracted a debt.® Besides 
the prison did not afford the right reference books He had been misled 
by relying on modern historians “who pretend to cite the authors from 
which their materials are taken,” but he now knew that many of them 
instead of examining the authorities had simply copied one another’s 
books. Because of this and because of their misrepiesentations and omis- 
sions, these histories are manifestly defective. In other words, the chief 
reason that Shebbeare could not write his history was that other men’s 
histories, especially Smollett’s, were bad. 

The inability to capture even a part of the grandiose dream of the pro- 
jected history and the accomplishment, modest as it may be, represented 
by that part of Sir Launcelot Greaves written in prison indicate how far 
apart the two prisoners in the King’s Bench were in ability. However on 
the level of the political journalism of that day the difference between a 
creative artist and a writer who was merely vehement and vituperative 
was not always obvious. 

* * 


two hundred years ago, will make but a sorry jest, and appear equally insipid and absuid 
when really acted upon afiectation, at this time of day, m a country like England 

^ Seccombe, ibid , ^^Scott relates that Smollett while engaged upon this work was at 
Paxton in Berwickshire on a visit to George Home When, post time drew near he retired 
for an hour to scribble ofi the necessary amount of copy ” This must refer to the first 
part of the novel only. 

® He tried to vindicate his conduct in u4w Answer to the Queries contained in a Letter 
to Dr. Shebbeare, printed in the Public Ledger, Aug 10, 1774, which was reviewed in the 
Monthly Review, Jan. 1775, 31-35, Lii. Here he promised “not to die’^ until his history was 
completed. 
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Just how much of the account of Shebbeare^s youth is legend there is 
now no way of knowing, but according to report the Devonshire boy was 
as mischievous and vindictive as Roderick Random or Peregrine Pickle, 
and much like them in other particulars ® As a student m the free school 
at Exeter he was noted for a malicious and ungrateful temper It is said 
that by the time he left the school he had lost all his friends, save one, a 
young barber of “abandoned character’’ who alone was congenial to him 
Yet his wit and memory were considered remarkable In short, his traits 
were such as to give evidence of his “future eminence in misanthropy and 
literature ” 

Like Roderick Random the young Shebbeare was apprenticed to his 
Dr. Crab and proceeded to make life tough for the poor surgeon, who 
made attempts but was never entirely successful in catching his tor- 
mentor red-handed or making an accusation stick The sly apprentice 
also exercised his wit and malignity on the Exeter magistrates He dis- 
played libels against the corporation at street corners and on public posts 
Many citizens were afraid of him for they had heard that he would not be 
offended without revenge. The authorities went to some pains to find 
evidence sujSSciently convincing to cause the culprit to be punished but 
were no more successful than the surgeon But tricking one’s master and 
lampooning the city fathers is no way to gam support if one is setting up 
for oneself, as Shebbeare was soon to do. Whether the cause was the shift- 
ing of his interest from surgery to chemistry, or his wish to marry im- 
mediately, or a pressing need for money, or a combination of ail three, is 
not known, but he decided not to wait for his medical degree ^ The wife 
he took is described as “an amiable girl of genteel family but with no 
money.”® 

® The most authoritative and complete biographical sketch is the article written by 
Gerald Le Grys Norgate for the DtcUonary of National Biography Some of the material 
for this sketch came from An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr John Shehieare^ 
European Magazine, Aug , 1788, 83-87, 167-168, xiv, which was written at the time of 
Shebbeare’s death by an unknown author Further Particulais Concerning Dr J Sheb- 
beare, from a correspondent, in the same volume of the European (pp 244-245), also anony- 
mous, throws some light on Shebbeare’s youth The author of Alhbone’s article on Sheb- 
beare states that the first European Magazine sketch was published separately and was 
“practically transferred” to ChalmePs Biographical Dictionary References to sources 
other than these hsted in this footnote will be mdicated 

^ The fortunes of the family declined with the death of the father, who left his son but 
a slender sum For a while the mother carried on the corn-factoring business, but this at 
length failed and the widow was removed to Ring’s Bench Prison, where she died Later 
one of Shebbeare’s sisters died m London Another died at Bideford m great poverty, it 
IS said 

® The marriage must have been in 1733, when Shebbeare was twenty-four, if his own 
account of the years he gave to Mrs Burney was correct In the Early Diary of Frances 
Burney, Feb 20, 1774, he said of his wife, “I think I have been yoked for one and forty 
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In the house in Bideford, where he set up as doctor, he must have spent 
more time with chemicals than with patients It is said that he etched a 
remarkable landscape on one window pane and on others sciatched sen- 
tences that had ^^every tendency except what was good The squander- 
ing of what little money he had on chemical experiments to discovei ''the 
grand arcanum to make gold ad hbidum'^ and the lack of patients to bring 
him more forced him to leave his native town His departiiie in 1736 was, 
it seems, regretted by no one. He never saw Bideford again, but Iheie is a 
passage m Lydia (1755)^^ that shows that while m London he had fits of 
something like homesickness At the conclusion of an idyllic description 
of Probit Castle in its setting of river and sea and gardens he writes, 
"Ohf native soiP When shall these eyes again behold thee^ Will Heaven, 
propitious to my vows, waft me at length to this delicious lancl of bliss, 
there to behold the setting sun of life go down m brightness and tianquil- 
ity upon gray hairs and ease?’’^^ 

In Bristol he formed a partnership with a chemist Perhaps alchemist 
would be more exact since the chief object of the experiments performed 
seems to have been the discovery of the philosopher's stone Shcbbcaie 
must also have tried to beat up a practice There evidently were hard 
times. Nothing is known of them unless Smollett^s account of Feirct as 
a mountebank is founded on fact, as is likely In Sir Launcelot Greaves 
when Tom Clarke threatens Ferret, he is described as brandishing a giid- 
iron with such uncommon dexterity that people supposed that before he 
had plunged into politics ''he had occasionally figured m the character of 
that facetious droll who accompanies your itinerant physicians, under 
the familiar appellation of Merry-Andrew, or Jack-Pudding, and on a 
wooden stage entertains the populace with a solo on the salt-box, or a 
sonata on the tongs and gridiron .^^^2 ^ pages furthei on Smollett has 
Ferret use some of the terms of alchemy in his harangue about the Elixir 
of Long Life he is selling Whether by such labors or by practicing medi- 
cine, or by both, Shebbeare managed to live m Bristol for the next twelve 
years Pie even found time to write a poem,^® and publish an analysis of 
the Bristol waters Moreover he became interested in politics to the ex- 

years, and I have wished my wife under ground any time since The marriage was an 
unhappy one, although there was a son and two daughters Shebbeaie posed as a woman 
hater being m this respect like Dr Akenside 

^ Cf the doggerel verses in ‘‘abuse of the Scotch nation” that Jerry Mclford pointed 
out to Lismahago and Matthew Bramble m Humphrey Chnker. Ch ci 

The subject of this description was probably not Bidefoid, but the old family seat 
in South Devon where a hundred and a village bear the name of Shebbeare The descrip- 
tion IS somewhat like Smollett’s picture of the House of Cameron on Loch Lomond m 
Humphrey Chnker Ch iv 

“Epitaph m Memory of Thomas Coster, member for Bristol,” punted in the European 
Magcmme, Aug , 1788. 1740 Second ed 1760 
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tent of striking up friendships with some of the Bolingbroke Tories, or 
the allied ^Tatriots,” who resided in Bristol 

He must have left Bristol in 1750 or shortly thereafter. In 1752 he 
went to Pans where he claimed to have obtained a medical degree and 
to have been elected member of the Academy of Sciences How long he 
was in France is not known, but it could not have been more than several 
months According to Norgate, on his return he settled m London and be- 
gan his career as a political writer. However, if the account he gives of 
himself and his wife in the Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (1751) is based 
on fact, and it seems that it is, the Shebbeares must have been in London 
a year or two before 1751 

In the Memoirs a Dr. S is one of two physicians summoned to at- 

tend Lady Vane One despaired of her life and took his leave, but ''Dr 
S — — , who was the other, persisted in his attendance, and, in all human 
appearance, saved my life, a circumstance by which he acquired a great 
share of reputation,’' wrote the author Later when stricken in Lille she 
sent for a physician "who seemed to have been a disciple of Sangrado” 

for he bled her white without helping her any.^^ The same Dr S was 

shocked to see her so ill on her return to London He thought her illness 
due to her calamities, and prescribed undisturbed rest Soon she recov- 
ered, as she said, "by the great skill and tenderness of my doctor, who 
now finding me strong enough to encounter fresh troubles, endeavored 
to persuade me, that it would be my wisest step to return to my husband, 
whom at that time he had often occasion to see.” She rejected his advice, 
but later he again urged her to return to Lord Vane "The Doctor,” she 
writes, "was my friend, and a man of sense, for whom I have the most 
perfect esteem, though he and I have often differed in point of opinion ” 
Not even Lady Vane, it seems, could always agree with Shebbeare. 

The Memoirs continues with an account of how Dr. S and his 

wife, m accord with a promise, visited Lady Vane, who had finally agreed 
to try to live with her husband at a country house near Tunbridge In the 
night Lord Vane entered his lady’s room with a naked sword under his 
arm The doctor’s wife was so startled that she ran half-clothed into 
Lady Vane’s chamber The lord explained that his intention was to kill 
bats with the sword, but the doctor’s wife was not convinced, and con- 
sidering that she and her husabnd were the principal cause of Lady 

In 1755 he dedicated Lydia to Mr William Borrow, merchant of Bristol It is said 
that the Monitor, a paper for which Shebbeare wrote, was originally planned by Richard 
Beckford, late member for Bristol The Monitor was an Anti- Whig paper See the Critical 
Renew, Nov , 1756, 343-348, ii 

Just after tins, Dr. S was called in the night to attend to one of Lady Vane^s 

lovers, Lord B •, whom he found ' ‘almost suffocated 

Probably a doctor would be more likely to know Sangredo than Lady Vane. 
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Vane’s returning to her husband, she sat up with that unhappy female 

the rest of the night Dr S expostulated with Vane and brought 

Lady Vane back to London himself 
In the Bond-Street house Lady Vane avers that she was allowed to see 
no one except an 'W male friend” and the "‘doctor with his lady, fiom 
whose conversation also I was at last excluded.”^® Evidently the doctor’s 
lady could no longer assist her husband in his furthering of Vane’s plans, 
and said so “The doctor exhorted me to bear my fate with patience, and 

g silent on the subject ” But soon the Doctor himself could 

bear no more of Vane’s jealous tormenting, and had such a violent quar- 
rel with him that his eyes were finally opened to Vane's hypocrisy 
This curious account of the Doctor’s relations with the Vanes does not 
have the ring of pure invention From it and other likely suppositions it 
is safe to conclude that Shebbeare was in reality Lady Vane’s physician 
Consequently the Shebbeares must have left Bristol sooner than was pre- 
viously supposed. Moreover it seems likely that without Lady Vane’s 
payment to him for his editorial assistance with the Memoirs^ his trip to 
Paris which came just after Feregrtne Ptckle was published, w^ould have 
been impossible 

When Smollett was advertising that the only genuine memoirs of Lady 
Vane were forthcoming in a work of his, he must have known that Sheb- 
beare was helping her with them. Indeed, it is likely that the publication 
of the Memoirs had been arranged through Shebbeare. Melville states 
that Smollett knew him at this time, but he does not cite his authority 
Shebbeare seems to have known so much about the assembly of Grubs 
that frequented Monmouth House, Chelsea, that one is tempted to be- 

This sentence was added m the revised edition of Peregnne Pickle (1758), which was 
the work of Lady Vane and Smollett Shebbeare was m the toils of the law at that time 

Howard S Buck, A Study m Smollett^ cktefly Peregnne Pickle (1925), p. 47, writes, 
'The Memoirs themselves make it almost certain that Dr Shebbeare was m fact Lady 
Vane’s physician ” Buck suggests that Lady Vane may be the patron mentioned in the 
preface of the Regicide (1749) and the lady of fashion in Melopyn’s story in Roderick Ran^ 
dom She had interceded for Mr Hunter of Burnsyde, a Scotch refugee Smollett saw m 
France in 1750 But it is not likely that Smollett fell in love with her, or, like Peregrine 
in the novel, thought of falhng m love with her. Yet Peregrine’s reason for not doing so, 
the fate of her former lovers, “who seemed to have been wound up to a degree of en- 
thusiasm, that looked more like the effect of enchantment than the inspiration of human 
attractions an ecstasy of passion he durst not venture to undergo,” might well have been 
what held Smollett back 

Lewis Melville [Lewis S. Benjamm], The Life and Letters of T, Smollett (1721-1771), 
(1926), p 60. “If, however, as it is said, Lady Vane in the composition of the Memoirs 
\was assisted by Dr John Shebbeare, that very pedestrian political writer, then, as Smol- 
lett knew Shebbeare, perhaps the mystery [about the authorship of the Memoirs] is ex- 
plamed 
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lieve that he himself had visited there either as guest or as consultant. 
But one looks in vain for his figure among the Grubs described in Hum- 
phrey Chnker The abusiveness of Dick Ivy, which might get him “a 
post or a pillory,” suggests Shebbeare, but the similarity is superficial The 
same can be said of ^Tord” Potatoe, the slippery pamphleteer But the 
Grubs’ lack of gratitude for Smollett’s help and favors, and their resent- 
ing the judgments of the Cnkcal Review^ as well as the “anonymous libels, 
letters, and lampoons” with which they sought to avenge themselves, 
are not only redolent of the dour Grub-street spirit but suggest the Sheb- 
beare of the Occasional Cnkc In this passage Dick Ivy is made to say 
that although Smollett “pretended to have a knack at hitting off char- 
acters, he blundered strangely in the distribution of his favours ” Doubt- 
less, as Smollett wrote Humphrey Chnker, he thought of Shebbeare as 
one of the persons he had befriended or assisted and who repaid him with 
ingratitude or enmity “If you pick up a diverting original by accident,” 
Matthew Bramble warns, “it may be dangerous to amuse yourself with 
his oddities: he is generally a tartar at bottom, a sharper, a spy, or a luna- 
tic.” 

* :je * 

Most of the mystery surrounding the authorship of the Memoirs has 
been cleared up in spite of the astonishing unreliability of some of Lady 
Vane’s biographers and the reticence of Smollett on the subject For 
example, the obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine got Lady Vane 
mixed up with a Lady Fane A subsequent article^^ corrects this mistake 
but makes others The author of an anonymous pamphlet, A Parallel 
between the Characters of Lady Frail and the Lady of Quality in Peregrine 
Pickle” (1751), assuming that Smollett is the author of the Memoirs and 
Dr. John Hill the author of Lady Frail, attacks the former and praises 
the latter, One should be careful, he writes, not to offend either of these 

Howard S Buck, op cit , shows that the evidence supports the view that Lady Vane 
wrote the Memotfs, paid Shebbeare for editorial advice and paid Smollett for inserting them 
in Peregrine Pickle Lewis Melville and E A Baker both follow Buck 

22 1 e , Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1788, 379 LVin Pt i This refers to the article in 
the April number and asserts that Lady Vane actually wrote the Memoirs herself and 
‘^supei intended the press’’ while they were printing The writer evidently confuses Lady 
Vane with Teresia Constantia Phillips, who printed her Apology (1748) herself His asser- 
tion that ‘‘in beauty of composition” the Memoirs are “superior to the rest of the work” 
is merely an echo of an advertisement which had appeared in the Royal Magazine and 
Quarterly Bee, 1751, 466, ii, “TAe Adventures of Peregrine Pickle In which are included 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (supposed to be Lady Vane) which are most elegantly w^rote, 
and, greatly outshine the rest of the work ” It is not unlikely that Shebbeare had a hand 
m this advertisement 

23 Ralph Griffiths, who published this, must have known that Hill wrote the Adventures 
of Lady Frail and that the pamphlet helped Hill in his quarrel wuth Smollett Griffiths 
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^^rmidable gentlemen ” Of course, Smollett could never have wiittcn 
such a shambling and repetitious narrative 
John Hill knew that this was so In the Inspector-'^ attacking Smalilicad 
(i e. Smollett) Hill represents a trio of fashionable ladies 'hn the auluiiin 
of their beauty'' appearing before the tribunal of Fame, Leai ning, Genius 
and the Arts. They ask the tribunal its judgment concerning their J polo- 
gtes for their Lives ''Genius told them that they had better repent than 
brag of lives that it was a shame to have lived " The Inbunal then or- 
dered their books burned "What astonished me was," wiites Fldl, 'that 
this mortification did not produce one blush from either of the iair Au- 
thors. As they passed by me, my Companion told me, that the fust of 
these Apologists was a Lady of Quality, the second an English, and the 
third an Irish Prostitute of note 

In another Inspector‘s^ he writes that after the appearance of the Ad- 
ventures of Lady Frail, which was attributed to him, he had the "honoui 
to receive about fifty second-hand messages, by the mouth of a very 
eminent and learned physician of [his] acquaintance, from a cele- 
brated Lady, who supposed herself treated a little too freely m that per- 
formance " These could be none other than Shebbeare and Lady Vane 
Hill, considering the messages as "little less than challenges" seemed to 
fear a personal attack but wrote that he received from his fair enemy 
nothing but "looks that would have pierced a heart, a soul of ice, or 
adamant " 

The Memoirs are obviously her work. The detailed description of cos- 
tume, the psychology of vanity, jealousy, love, fidelity and infidelity aie 

published a collection of Hill's “Inspectors " Isaac Disraeli, Calmmties and Quarrch of 
Authois, 192, II, remarks that the Monthly Reviewer “writes with the tenderness of a 
brother of whatever relates to our hero” (i e , Hill) 

The author of A Parallel, etc mentions a “Lady who in a manner lays claim to the 
whole merit of, at least, one of these two noble performances” and thinks that the world 
may conclude from the similarity of the two stories “that it can be only Modesty that 
prevents her declaring she has an equal Right to both ” The rcfeiencc, of coiiise, is to 
Lady Vane Her cause was championed by An Apology for the Conduct of a Lady of Quahty, 
lately traduced under the name of Lady Frail, an anonymous pamphlet which the Monthly 
Remew, July, 1751, 157, v, calls “a low, trifling, catch-penny performance ” 

No 14 in the collection of “Inspectors” published m 1751. 

^ The reference seems to be to Lady Vane, who wrote the Memoirs (1751), Tercsia Con- 
stanta Philhps, who wrote and printed An Apology for the Conduct of Mr^ Taesm Con- 
stantia Phillips (1748) and Laetitia Pilkington, who wrote her Memoirs (1748) HilPs 
disdain was h 3 rpocntcal for he wrote his Letters from the Inspector to a Lady, with the 
genuine Answers (1752) m imitation The letters m the novel are supposed to be genuine 

and to picture a real love affair between Hill himself and a Mrs D A lady wdio was 

supposed to be this Mrs D advertised in the papers that the letters were not hers 

^ No 24 m the collecton printed m 1753 
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hers, as are the story and the language. In going over her manuscript, 
which he did so carelessly that Smollett m the revision of 1758 had to 
transpose and amplify freely to make the story hang together, Shebbeare 
slipped in a little effusion of his own and occasionally added a caricatural 
stroke to the description of a character As he did not show Lady Vane 
how to build the story up to a climax, the narrative is flat and repetitious. 
But he could never bufld a plot himself, as his novels were soon to demon- 
strate 

Her chief motive for writing was to vindicate her conduct Yet she did 
not feel that her guilt was very deep. When Melville^® asks whether she 
wished to publish her “shame” in this “scandalous manner” he simply 
is not seeing the affair as she saw it, or many of her sentimental friends 
saw it Smollett has her say that people of delicacy and understanding 
would see that she was by nature a faithful wife and excuse “the tender- 
ness which youth and sensibility . could not possibly resist So con- 
fident was she that the Memoirs would explain her conduct in a favorable 
way that she actually handed the book to Lord Vane himself to read.®" 
Consequently, Howard S Buck’s assertion that Smollett was not such a 
mean character as to repay the confidence of the Vanes (supposing him 
to be the Dr S of the Memoirs) by publishing the Memoirs is irrele- 

vant “On the other hand,” he writes, “it is perfectly easy to believe just 
that of Dr Shebbeare . a scrurrilous and unprincipled hack-writer, 
who was pilloried six years later But Shebbeare betrayed no con- 
fidence No one took advantage of Lady Vane She had a cause and a case 
of cacoeihes scnbendi Her intention was to write an apology like “Con” 
Phillips’s or Laetitia Pilkington’s, and she did 

* % Hs 

The scandalous success of the Memoirs must have encouraged Sheb- 
beare to go on with writing He decided to attack Lord Hardwicke's 
Marriage Act, which had just been enacted in 1753 His interest in works 
such as Jonathan Wild and Roderick Random induced him to choose the 
novel instead of the pamphlet as his vehicle To curry favor he dedicated 
his novel, The Marnage (1754), to the Duke of Bedford, an enemy of 

E g , the apostrophe to Envy beginning, “0 baleful Envy^^ is in his vein, as is also 
the odd sketch of Lord Vane on his first appearance Lady Vane’s sense of humor must 
have been very mascuhne or certain scenes are Shebbeare’s e g the scene in which Lady 
Vane locks her husband in a room at Bath When he screams m fright she remarks that 
she cannot imagine the cause of his panic unless “he thought I designed to ravish him, an 
insult, than which nothing was further from my mtention ” Lewis Melville, <3^ at 

29 pQregnne Pickle, Lord ’s reply to Lady Vane’s question about her motives for 

publislung the Memoirs See the Genileman^s Magazine, May, 1788, 461, lviii 

H S Buck, op , p 44 
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the bill To gam attention he made some extremely fiee reflections on 
the Legislature Since to publish books reflecting on the piocecdmgs of 
the House was a violation of its rights and prerogatives, a wairaiit for 
taking Shebbeare into custody was issued and executed a few days after 
the novel appeared However, he was soon released but had to appear be- 
fore the court twice a term^^ ^ certain period The goveinmeni thought 
best to let the matter quietly drop Doubtless upon investigation it was 
found that Shebbeare was not important either on his own account oi on 
account of his political backers The reviewers hinted that he was at this 
time looking for a patron and was not overly scrupulous about the exact 
shade of politics he would defend if given the right encouiagemenl 

He understood perfectly and was quite willing to take advantage of the 
reluctance of the authorities to prosecute under the censorship laws In 
Humphrey Chnker Smollett, with a disdainful glance at Shebbeare, ex- 
plains why these laws were largely disused and when applied were often 
ineffective Bramble asks Mr. Barton why a certain minister attacked 
in the press did not vindicate himself ‘^And pray, sir,'^ said Mr Barton, 
‘ Vhat steps would you have him take? Suppose he should prosecute the 
publisher, who screens the anonymous accuser, and bring him to the pil- 
lory for a libel, this is so far from being counted a punishment, 2n ferrorefn, 
that it will probably make his fortune. The multitude immediately take 
him into their protection, as a martyr to the cause of defamation, which 
they have always espoused — they pay his fine, they contribute to the in- 
crease of his stock All this time the prosecutor is inveighed againsl: 
as a tyrant and oppressor.”®^ 

Consequently Shebbeare's first clash with the authorities did not dash 

There is a reference in Lyd'ia to this and to one of the mam contentions of The Mar- 
nage Act that is, that the Act encourages immortality Shebbeare desciibes the notorious 
Mother Douglas as defending prostitution m these words. ^‘Who speaks against it, but a 
parson or two, and a novel writer, who is so simple a fellow, as to wish theie were no 

w s in the world A fine fellow to judge of laws, indeed ^ But our wise — -y [Mirustiy] 

knew the good consequence of havmg a great number of girls upon the town, and there- 
fore that fellow who WTote the Marrtage Act^ is punished for writing against it, by shewing 
Ms face twice a teim amongst the greatest scoundrels of the city, who are brought there 
also for other notorious crimes A fit punishment for his daring to speak against the 
propagation of fine girls, and so wise an adm tion’'^ [administration]. 

33 Matthew Bramble^s letter of June 2 from London 

^ Charles Johnstone m Crysal, or^ the Adventures of a Guinea (1760-65), in, Ch XLVI, 
had both Shebbeare and these conditions m mmd when he has Churchill's publisher say, 
‘Tools may be frightened at the thoughts of a cart's- tail or a pillory, I know better things 
When they come m a popular cause, nothing sets a man's name up to such advantage, and 
that is the first step toward making a fortune, as for the danger, it is a mere bug-bear, 
while the mob is on my side And, therefore I will go on without fear, if I am not bought 
off. A pension or a pillory is the word " “Former occasions,” in in, ch Lii, p 204, refers to 
Shebbeare's trial befoie Pratt 
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his spirits in the least. On the contrary, the attention he received seemed 
to exhilarate him. He made up his mind to exploit his nuisance value 
Early in the spring of 1755 he published Letters on the English Nation^ a 
farrago of attacks on the Whig ministry, personal lampoons and abusive 
assaults on the Duke of Newcastle In a month or two his Practice of 
Physic^^^ which he must have been preparing for a long time, was pub- 
lished This is a curious and characteristic book. To establish his own 
importance the Doctor uses most of the first volume to try to destroy the 
prestige of the most reputable medical men of his day Then he assigns 
himself a position of equality to the great men of the past by remarking 
that had Harvey and Newton been alive to see the effects of electricity, 
they would have shared with him the honors of his discoveries Perhaps 
he should have confined himself to the singular, since his one great dis- 
cover}^, that the presence of fire in the human system and its excess or 
deficiency explain the causes of disease, renders other discoveries unnec- 
essary. 

The reviewer for the Monthly^^ felt that this display of arrogance and 
scientific inaccuracy called for a rebuke He must have been a medical 
man since he felt himself qualified to pronounce certain of the treatments 
advised by Shebbeare ‘^more pernicious than salutory Shebbeare, he 
declares, is ^'more exuberant than correct’^ and has ^fiess discovery than 
disquisition ’’ ^^He is not to be classed among dull, heavy scrawlers: hav- 

35 Letters on the EngUsh Nation by Batista Angeloni, a Jesuit who resided many years 
in London Translated from the original Itahan, by the author of the Marrtage Act^ a 
Novel 2v (1755) The reviewer in the Monthly Review^ Monthly Catalogue for April and 
May, 1755, 387-388, xir, calls this book a piratical or counterfeit imitation of Voltaire’s 
and LeBlanc’s letters concerning the English nation, and declares that it is no translation 
He believes that the heart of the author was as instrumental as his head in choosmg a 
Jesuit for his title and adds that the author’s “rancourous, insolent dogmatical turn” 
disgusts the most candid reader 

35 The Practice of Physic' Founded on princtples in physiology and pathology ^ hitherto 
unapplied in physical enquiries By John Shebbeare, M D reg acad scient Pans soc In 
two volumes 1755 

37 Monthly Review^ May, 1755, 401-402, xii This article is not hsted in Benjamin C 
Nangle’s The Monthly Review First Senes, 1749-89, Indexes of Contributors and Articles 
(Oxford, 1934) There are only three Shebbeare items m this book They are The Occa- 
sional Critic, Oct 1757, 367-374, xvii, by Owen Ruffhead, Answer to the Queries, Jan 
1775, 31-35, Lii, by Andrew Klippis, and Letter to the People of England, March, 1760, 
235-239, XXII, by Owen Ruffhead The last pamphlet is so different from the other “Let- 
ters to the People of England” that attribution to Shebbeare is questionable Nowhere else 
is it hsted as his. If it is his he must have written it in the Eung’s Bench Yet it is not 
likely that he would have had the pamphlet prmted, as it was, by Ralph Griffiths, who was 
at that time his enemy However the chief idea set foith in the work, that England should 
put an immediate end to the war and obtam an advantageous peace by making payments 
to the Court of Vienna, the Elector of Saxony, and perhaps the French, resembles m some 
respects Shebbeare’s opinion m the matter 
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ing more fancy than judgment, and more virulence and vanity than most 
writers we have met with on any subject Not content to instruct meci [^] 
pupils as a professor, he pronounces like an oracle, with confidence of icc- 
tifying the whole faculty And these sudden documents are the more ex- 
traordinary from our author, as the time and place of his institution and 
graduation m physic aie not generally known m London, and, we hear, 
have been questioned at Pans 

Shebbeare was touched on a very tender spot He could overlook being 
called an egoist and a quack, but he could never forgive a person who 
informed all London that he was an empiric without a degree For the 
third time Ralph Griffiths had printed a sharp criticism of one oi his 
writings Although his second novel was almost finished, he made room m 
it for an attack on Griffiths, the Monthly Review and the supposed author 
of the criticism of The Practice of Physic 

This author is represented as a refugee French doctor m Soho, who, 
for a guinea, takes a note from the light-headed Vainlove to Lydia 
The doctor is a small contemptible creature who thinks a big wig essential 
to the dignity of his calling ^Tor which reason his head is covered with as 
much hair, as would, were it straw, thatch a cottage, and through this 
integument he peeps, like King Charles in the sigh of the Royal Oak, a 
small face surrounded with a wood of leaves '' Although his understand- 
ing IS awry, he sets up for a critic of philosophy and literature Pie is 
sample of Dutch ignorance, grafted on French self-sufficiency, being of 
the education of the first, and race of the last. These ill-grounded preten- 
sions, together with the meanness of his heart, have rendered him the 
contempt and ridicule of ail who know him ’’ Vainlove found him at his 

quarters m Thr ft Street as he was ‘Translating the original criticisms 

of his J-r4 Br-t-n-q-e from the trite observations of the Monthly Review P 

The doctor himself helps the great ‘‘cannon’’ Mr. and the great Mr 

and his lady write the Review 

The reviewer adds that there is much unquoted borrowing m the book, that the author 
parades his learning m medicine and his taste m painting and statuary and “ in biief, 
like Bayes, with his thunder and lightning, is for terrifying the town into their applause 
of himself, and himself only ’’ Indeed the book ‘‘ contains the least self-knowledge, 
the least candor, or good-manners, of any treatise that has lately fallen under our con- 
sideration ” 

The dedication of Lyiia; or, FtUal Piety is dated May 30, 1755 It was reviewed in 
the Monthly Renew, June, 1755, 478, xii In the May number Griffiths gave biicf notices 
of two pamphlets wntten m defense of Richard Blacow, who is attacked in Lyiia as one 
of the Monthly Reviewers « Lydia, or. Filial Piety, Ch lxxxix 
® The cardinal prmciple of the Renew, accordmg to the French doctor, is that writers 
who send copies of their books to the editor are good, and those who do not are fools The 
doctor himself, however, writes the reviews for his journal without reading any books 
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Shebbeare writes, “It seems that he,^^ g and others form the 
alliance which produces the Monthly Renew ^ This accounts for the sin« 
gular criticisms which are to be found in it, a dignified informer, a French 
refugee, and a renegado to the Church of England, an excellent triumvi- 
rate of criticks indeed. By these means, whatever attacks the infamy of 
the first, and supports our Constitution, is sure to meet defamation, the 
latter prefers translations from the French to our own language, and the 
last, all that is immoral, impious, schismatical, and against the estab- 
lished Church, to truth and righteousness This discovery partly accounts 
for all the absurd misrepresentations of that Review, but, indeed, the 
world now judges diametrically opposite to their decisions, and never 
fails purchasing the books they dispraise This is my rule, and the appro- 
bation of the world confirms this truth ” 

Shebbeare brought his lampoon to a close by making fun of Dr Maty^s 
scientific interests and honors He declared that the Royal Society chose 
the Doctor because he was the most singular thing in the world and in 

The French doctor is Dr Matthew Maty (1718-76), physician, author of the Journal 
Bntanmque, editor of Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works (1777), librarian of the British 
Museum, and foreign secretary of the Royal Society He frequented a club of physicians, 
was a friend of Sloane, and helped Gibbon with his Essay on the Study of Literature Al- 
though his articles in the Journal were just and fair, some of them aroused the anger of 
Dr Johnson When Maty was proposed as a suitable assistant m a projected hterary 
journal, Johnson exclaimed, “The little black dog* I’d thiow him in the Thames first ” 
In his review of the Rambler {Journal Britanmque^ April, 1751, 363) Maty wrote 

On ne change point le talent 
Qu’on regut du Ciel en partage 
Jamais C-bb-r ne sera sage, 

Ni J-hns-n ne sera plaisant 

He added that perhaps a little more vivacity and “d’enjouement” would help the Rambler 
Although he praised the Dictionary {Journal Bnttanmque, July- August, 1755, 218ff)he 
thought that if Johnson had used the old dedication he would have saved himself the 
trouble of writing a new one, which “on est tente de regarder comme destin6e a faire perdre 
de vue quelques unes des obhgations que M Johnson avoit contract6es, et le M6c5ne 
qu’il s’6toit choisi ” 

43 B w IS Richard Blacow, M A F R S (1723^-60) He aroused Shebbeare’s enmity 

when in 1747 he helped bring to trial some noting Jacobite gownsmen of Oxfoid When in 
1755 he was made Canon of Windsor, his enemies charged that his preferment was due 
to his activities as an informer In the Monthly Review, May, 1755, 395-396, xii, there 
are brief notices of two pamphlets, one by Blacow himself, defendmg his conduct The 
only other waiting he did for Griffiths, a review of a translation from the Hebrew, appeared 
in the June number of this year The reviewer of a pamphlet attacking Blacow, An Answer 

to Mr B w^s Apology, etc By a Student of Oxford {Monthly Review, Aug 1755, 

150-151, xiii), defends him 

The “others” are Ralph Griffiths and his wife Shebbeare hated Griffiths because of 
the reviews his books received in the Monthly, and because he was a Whig and a Dissenter 
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his will had given his body “to be smoaked and dried, and to be put in 
the grand collection of Sir Hans Sloane, to be placed on the pedestal 
The Doctor for the pains he took in carrying Vainlove’s note to Lydia is 
tossed in a blanket and told to go clean himself with the leaves of his 
journal.^^ 

Whether Shebbeare m attributing the offensive review to Dr Maty 
had anything more solid than hearsay to go on is not known The only 
mention of Dr Maty in the Monthly at this time appeals in the “Monthly 
Catalogue’^ for April and May, 1775^® where he is referred to as M 
Maty, the ingenious journalist who printed an Eloge du Docieur Rickard 
Mead in the July-August number of the Journal Brilannique That 
Griffiths knew him does not, of course, prove that he reviewed books for 
the Monthly Remew, but it makes it possible, or even probable in the case 
of medical works like the Practice of Physic 
That Dr. Maty did not like Shebbeare or his writing is shown by the 
three short reviews printed in the May-June Journal Bntannique'^^ It 
seemed to Dr Maty that Batista Angeloni’s Letters were insipid, in- 
decent, false, tasteless and an affront to the Jesuits Lydia, which “vicnt 
de sortir du m^me fonds malheureusement trop fertile en mauvais 

Aflei Maty’s death m 1776, an account of his illness and the appearance of his dead 
body was ntten by Drs Hunter and Henry Watson and published in the Philosophical 
Transactions 
^ With this inscription. 

Semiviro immortali 
Here continues to stand 
In Ins original perfection 

J. M ^y, 

Doctor in physick 

Doctoi in philosophy 

Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 

And of Berlin, 

That being so marvellously favouied 
By Providence 
Selected 

From all the race of the creation, 

To be the distinguished link 
In the great chain 
Of Nature 

That does so amazmgly join 
the Monkey 
and the 
Man 

« There is an engraving of the doctor’s being tossed on page 200 of tlie Novelist’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXIX, 1786 ‘8 P 389, xn 

« Dr Maty wrote and pubhshed a memoir of the life of Dr Mead m 1755 
'« 1755; 211. 
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ouvrages,’^ is equally pernicious That is all he writes about Lydia here, 
but a few pages fuither on in a footnote comment on Hutcheson’s opinion 
that one ought to avoid calumny as the lowest of crimes, he seems to have 
had Shebbeare and the caricature of himself in Lydia in mind when he 
deplores the unhappy necessity the English are under of tolerating ven- 
omous insects who slander without fear of punishment 

The review of the Practice of Physic, although much shorter than the 
one m the Monthly, is so similar in attitude and content that it could 
have been written by the same person ''Des suppositions hasardees, des 
decisions magistrales, des critiques malignes caractensent cet traite ” If 
the art of medicme is simply the regulation of fire ''cet art seroit bien 
efiicace, si par I’extraction de la matiere ignee il pouvoit guenr notre 
auteur de la maladie d’ecnre ” Since when does merely being a cor- 
respondent authorize a person to call himself a member of the Royal 
Academy at Pans? Dr Maty is animated by a sharp resentment How- 
ever he does not mention here anything about Shebbeare’s medical de- 
gree Perhaps he meant this silence to be significant 

The attack on Dr Maty is only one of several like it m Lydia The 
pamphleteer often got the better of the novelist. It is surprising to see how 
often Shebbeare brought the uneven progression of the story to a jolting 
stop of indefinite duration to insert a sarcastic essay against the Whigs, 
make a topical allusion, or lampoon the King and the Duke of New- 
castle. These digressions are often much livelier than the story itself For 
instance, the satirical essay on the Honor of Old England, which Sheb- 
beare grafts on to the story of the cowardly Captain Bounce, must have 
been very entertaining to readers who saw m Bounce a surprising antici- 
pation of Admiral Byng Bounce would not attack the French man-of- 
war that failed to pay him the usual courtesies and excused himself by 

saying that he had "private orders from the Duke of not to offend 

the French on any account ” To do so would embarrass the ministry as 

"the brave Colonel Wash ton”^^ did when he attacked the French in 

Virginia, 

The laws of England offer less hope of satisfaction foi defamatory libels than for any 
other crime, writes Dr Maty Consequently there is nothing more common Under pre- 
text of assuring the liberty of the press, one must tolerate these venomous stinging insects 
who slander without fear of punishment Their precaution of omitting some letters m the 
names or designations of those whose characters they wound without shame, frees them 
from the necessity of proving their calumnies or makmg good the damage they have done 
Let these writers whose writings and style smell of baseness and sterile malignity learn 
that those they attack, sustained by the feeling of then innocence, abandon them to the 
execration of the public and their own consciences 

The Practice of Physic was signed as by John Shebbeare, M D Reg Acad Scient. 
Pans, Soc Byng^s Minorca misadventure came about a year after Lydta. 

This must be the Duke of Newcastle The essay is in Ch xx George W ashmgton. 
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The blood of the King, now more or less thinly spread through the 
English nobility, is not the true fountain-head of the Honor of Oid 
England, since it does not show itself in the intellect or heart, but is 
“ever rambling about the body, sometimes in the heels dancing a min- 
uet, or kicking a race-horse at Newmarket, sometimes in the llngeis, 
packing cards, palming dice, and other honourable employments ” If 
Bounce would seek exemplars of courage in England he must turn to the 

English courtesans. Miss Fanny was so little awed by the French 

that she refused to sell her favors to them one penny cheaper than the 
price demanded by “her illustrious predecessor. Con Phillips, [who] had 
been before m these circumstances Fanny would challenge the Grand 
Monarch himself! The men of England should learn from women like 
these to defy the French and sustain the honor of old England 

Shebbeare makes fun of the ministerial ignorance of geography, a sub- 
ject touched on again by Smollett in the famous satire of Newcastle in 
Humphrey Chnker Dick the schoolmaster had to “shew some of the 

M y [ministry] where America lies on the map.” The French played 

the devil there, obliging the Ministry to know where it is L>dia will 
teach her children geography so that if they become members of Parlia- 
ment they will not be as ignorant as the present members who call Penn- 
sylvania an island and Newfoundland a continent. 

The author’s hatred of Presbyterians, Jews, Quakers and the Scotch is 
shown in many a sketch in LydiaP Sandy Macpherson, the surgeon on 
Captain Bounce’s boat, is a satire on Scotch doctors. Shebbeare drew 
Sandy with Roderick Random and perhaps Smollett himself, in mind. An 
example of Scotch perseverance, pretention and ambition,^® Sandy de- 
ludes many into thinking him a great surgeon, but when a leg is to be am- 
putated his mate Jimmy English has to do it. A doctor who has not stud- 
ied at Edinburgh, “the furst school for medicine ’i the woorld,” knows 
nothing at all, according to Sandy. But he is not very honest He supports 
the vile Captain Bounce at the latter’s trial, and would never have passed 
the examination at Surgeon’s Hall and been appointed to his present 

Perhaps this is Fanny Hill of Cleland’s Fanny Hill, or the Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure, which Grihiths published in 1750 

Teresia Cons tan tia Phillips, whose Apology inspired Lady Vane 

Dick s friend, the London rider, wants to attack the French, *‘but the cowardly 
M y suffer everything to be done that the French rascals please That damned Han- 

over rums us all; there lies the mischief 

The soul and body of the bad Quaker Aminadab is descnbed as “a monstrous union — ■ 
hke that of Scotland with this Kingdom, something poor and scuivy with somethin^ fat 
and saucy See p 120, ed 1786 

Lydm, p 70, ed 1786, condemns the '‘singular” methods used by the Scotch to advance 
themselves. 
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position without political influence and helpful hints from certain quar« 
ters 

The Duke of Newcastle was the favorite butt for Shebbeare’s shafts 
In many ways the meeting of the noble savage Cannassatego with the 
Duke is the best scene in Lydia. When the vessel bearing the Indian lands 
in WaleSj Popkms the exciseman takes him for the son of the Pretender, 
and Lydia, like Sophia Western, is thought to be Jenny Cameron Ani- 
mated by ^^a true Whig principle, which believes that no man will serve 
his country, without the power of plundering it, or being purchased/’ 
Popkms plans to seize Cannassatego and ask the government for a re- 
ward The Indian eludes Popkms, who, nevertheless proceeds to London 
and reveals his ^'secret” to the Whig politicians Encountering Cannas- 
satego at the Minister’s house, he denounces him as the Pretender. Noth- 
ing could equal the Minister’s consternation; it was six hours before the 
physical manifestations of the most violent terror began to diminish. 
Only when the Indian’s true identity was revealed did the Minister re- 
cover his composure What a disillusionment the Minister was to the 
brave Indian appears in a later conversation He thought him ^^undigni- 
fied by nature, whifling, inconstant, whose words, hurried out like water 
from an inverted bottle, included nothing to be understood, ever begin- 
ning, never closing one sentence, rambling from man to man, from one 
half-thought to another, the farce and mockery of national prudence ” 
How could such a man, thought the brave Chief, direct the business of a 
people^®^ 

The attack on George II is just as sarcastic Shebbeare pretends to 
ask the public whether he should proceed with an actor’s story or con- 
tinue with Popkin’s tale A certain Flatterwood sends a letter requesting 
the author to contmue with the latter, since ^The preservation of our 
most gracious s n [sovereign] should be preferred to all other con- 

siderations, particularly when there is no danger ” The letter now be- 
comes a virulent attack on the King’s partiality for Hanover and his 

See Macaulay’s Walpolds Letters to Sir Horace Mann for famous satires of the Duke 
of Newcastle The satire in Lydia is not mentioned here, however 

The idea for this situation came from Ferdinand^ Count Fathom In this novel a smug- 
gler, hoping for a reward, denounces Fathom as the Pretender’s eldest son 

They charge Popkms to give out that the Pretender’s son had been lately in England 
As a reward Popkins was made supervisor in Wales He could not be made Canon of 
Windsor because ^That place is always given to an informer ” Shebbeare’s enemy Richard 
Blacow was made Canon of Windsor m 1755 

Compare this with the Newcastle in Humphrey Chnker and the Adventures of an Atom. 
Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, 
New Haven, 1925, quotes this passage but does not identify the xmmster. 

Lydia, Ch xxxrv 
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failure to encourage learning and the arts in England EIow England 
thrives, Flatterwood ironically concludes, from the paternal fondness of 
its King, and how other kingdoms decline from their ruler’s inattention'^^ 
This letter, which comes almost as near lese majesty as Shebbeare’s 
notorious Stxlh Letter^ was not even noticed by the authorities Perhaps 
they believed that a novel would not be read by as many persons as a 
pamphlet Shebbeare, no doubt, thought that he had protected himself 
by putting his ideas m a Jacobite’s letter 

ie sj 

^^What a strange fancy il was,” wrote Fanny Burney in concluding her 
account of how “the growler” “absolutely ruined” hei evening at Cather- 
ine Reid’s, “for such a man as this to write novels!”®^ Her opinion is up- 
held by every critic of the novel, for all have been very severe with Sheb- 
beare Yet m his day his novels were widely read Fanny Burney herself 
read them, and the editor of the Early Diary read at least one of them 

The Germans and the German subsidies are bitterly attacked here and on p 107, ed 
1786 Flatterwood writes that the Kmg^s journey to Hanover shows ‘True paternal im- 
partiality,’' as he risks his life to ''secure and fortify the feeble, whilst he leaves the strong, 

at the eve of the war, to the caie of Providence, and the Duke of " [Newcastle] 

"With what joyful eyes must he be beheld by his subjects,” the ironic Flattciwood ob- 
serves, “[he] who is ever propagating arts and sciences, rewarding, encouraging, and pie- 
femng men of learning and genius, from his own private munificence whilst the King 
of Prussia, France, and Spam, are depressmg merit, wherever it dares to shew its head ” 
In another passage Flimsy's mother is advised not to educate her son "Besides, madam,” 

the adviser said, "the m r has made it a constant rule, never to promote men of 

letters There is an aversion at present in the ad ^n to all men of gieat sense and learn- 

ing '' In the Marriage Act, i, 84, Shebbeare remarks that it has been out of fashion to 
rewaid ingenuity at court "ever since Mr Hogarth received that ample Reward of Five 
Shillings, for a Prmt of his 'March to Fmchley-Common,’ after having FAhibited the 
Picture, which Sum may be supposed to have quite exhausted the Fund for that Purpose ” 
<57 Early Diary of Frances Burney, i, 283 ff Fanny Burney closed hei entry for Feb 20, 
1774 With, these words " . and so, Adieu, sweet Doctor Shebbeare,” and added as a 

conscientious afterthought, "I must read the Marriage Act and Lydia, nevertheless.” That 
she did read them seems to be indicated by the caricatural touch in the portraits of some 
of her more abnoxious lordlmgs Probit's story of Dr De Carle’s daughter m Lydia tells of a 
nurse who sends her own daughter m place of the foster child to the parents who have em- 
ployed her. This, of course, is the situation in Evelina and may have been the source. Rev 
Arthur Villars is somewhat like the good parson who reared Eliza Barter m the Marriage 
Act 

Ihd , p 289, Note 2 Mrs Ellis remembered Shebbeare's name because "when a girl, 
she was sharply rebuked for reading one of them [i e , one of the 34 novels which Mis' 
Ellis mistakenly attributes to Shebbeare in this note. He wrote only two novels] of which 
^ can recall neither the name, or the plot, but this conversation bungs back its dulness.” 
The novel was certainly Lydia, for Mrs Elhs read the book in "a dear and delightful col- 
lection, never to be forgotten ” This was, of course, the Novelisfs Magazine. 
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At Miss Reid’s Shebbeare is described as again attacking the booksellers.®® 
I never knew a bookseller who was not a scoundrel, I was cheated 
plaguily about Lydia, and the rascal who sold the Marriage Act promised 
to share the profits, yet though I know that there have been six editions, 
he always calls it the first. 

In the Marriage Act the thesis is allowed to run away with the narra- 
tive. As the Monthly Reviewer remarked, the author ^‘has here put to- 
gether a number of improbable tales of young people rendered unhappy 
m their amours, or matrimonial engagements, and the blame of all is 
contrived to be thrown upon the late act for the better preA^enting of clan- 
destine marriages* which, according to our author, is only calculated to 
produce all these terrible consequences he has enumerated on his title- 
page Today it seems surprising that anyone would oppose an attempt 
to do away with the scandalous Fleet marriages However Oliver Gold- 
smith,^^ siding with Shebbeare, gives similar reasons for his conviction 
The Act IS an encroachment on the prerogatives of the clergy and an at- 
tempt to regulate love and marriage, which defy all laws but those of 
poetry and nature Moreover it will halt the cheering spectacle of money 
passing from the rich to the poor It will encourage immorality and 
celibacy, and check the growth of the population 
Like the author of Clarissa, Shebbeare sympathizes with the young 
lovers rather than with parents and guardians, but he does not imitate 
Richardson’s brand of sentimentality, as has been asserted His senti- 

Nineteen years before this he had attacked them m Lydia (Ch v) for employing writers 
to collect scraps from old works and to tack these together ^‘like rags gathered by old 
women” to form a ‘^new manufacture ” 

This IS not exactly accurate The first edition of the Marriage Act, in two volumes, 
was printed for J Hodges and B Collins in 1754 In a reissue (1755) the title was changed 
to Mainmony, a Novel A third edition was printed for T Lowndes in 1766 Lydia, or. 
Filial Piety, 1755, in four volumes The second edition, m two volumes, was of 1769, 
and it was reprinted in 1786 in volume xxii of the Novelists Magazine The D N B hsts 
the last item as another edition 

Monthly Review, Nov 1754, 395, xi The subtitle runs ^Tn which the rum of female 
honour, the contempt of the clergy, the destruction of private and public liberty, with 
other fatal consequences, are considered.” Shebbeare dedicated the novel to the Duke of 
Bedford, but did not sign the dedication The reviewer calls Shebbeare “a writer of some 
parts, but more virulence, stimulated by party prejudice agamst the present admiration, 
as we are led to conclude from many passages of this work ” 

See Citizen of the World, letters 72 and 114 Smollett took the opposite side In the 
review of the Continuation of his History {Critical Review, Oct 1761, 283-295, xii) the 
writer (not Smollett) remarks that the opponents of the Act ‘‘foresaw a great number of 
evils m the tram of this bill, which have not yet been reahzed A part of the History deal- 
ing with the Marriage Act is printed heie as an excerpt 

See Ernest A Baker, History of the English Novel, v, 47 “The style is an amalgam of 
Fielding and Smollett, the sentiment, as the ill-connected stones proceed, becomes more 
and more an affectation of Richardson’s sensibility ” 
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mentality is that of the second-rate sentimental novel of his day, with 
its ecstatic extravagant language, lacrimose leave-takings and swooiiings 
at sudden meetings His heroine Lydia will suckle hei child “My dear 
babe shall reap the advantage which nature designed ” Her huslaind 
builds a garden containing an anchorite’s cell, a temple of foititude, a 
statue of his wife, and a little cottage to be used as a retreat The hero of 
the Marriage Act has an English garden with a temple of honor, a lemple 
of conjugal felicity, an altar of Venus and a grotto These were faiily com- 
mon in sentimental novels of that day, but there is something unusual 
about Shebbeare’s sentimental characters Sir William Worthy has pe- 
culiar mental powers He has “pre-sensations” or premonitions that can 
be relied upon Yarico can feel from afai the coming of her Onondagan 
lover The author explains that “in this land of yet unalteicd nature, the 
hearts of lovers, sentimentally touched, are conscious of these attracting 
powers at greater distances than European natives conceive it possible ” 
When Sir William Worthy drew near his sweetheart’s home m Coinwall, 
he felt himself drawn thither “by the increase of an emanating pov er ” 

Sensibility as shown by grottoes and temples and extraordinary mental 
powers is strictly reserved for heroes and heroines Moreover, sentiment 
is always subordinated in a Shebbeare novel The dominant tone is sa- 
tirical after the manner of Jonathan Wild or Roderick Random. Shebbeare 
considered Fielding his master^^ and tried to follow him However, the 
working out of a novel-length plot with three or four leading characters 
was beyond the imitator’s powers In his hands the mam story always 
broke up into several stories, and these were strung togethei artlessly 

The mam story m the Marriage Act concerns the love affairs of two 
sisters — the crude and selfish Molly Barter and the angelic beauty Eliza 
Molly, heeding the advice of a worldly tutor and her parvenu parents, 
marries the fashionable and degenerate son of Earl Wormeaton and is 
unhappy Finally she runs away to Paris with her valct-de-chambie 
After he abandons her, she concludes that her life is a failure and enteis 
a convent Eliza, however, does not listen to her paients, but heedmg 

In the Marnage Act he refers to Fielding as “an author whom we adore ” Tins “adora- 
tion” was due as much to Fielding’s political beliefs as to his literary achievements 

Mrs Barter is the first of Shebbeare’s monstrous viragoes which he modeled after 
Laetitia Snap She is repulsive, immoral and lusty Her husband was a Presbytenan who 
“had learnt the true Cant to a miracle” By unscrupulous methods they disinhciit a 
tobacconist’s heir and accumulate a fortune 

76 Molly’s husband knows that he is not the father of her child Fie suspects the valet, 
who argues himself out of an awkward situation by the use of Luctna Sine Concuhdu, 
“written by the author oiPompey theLiUleP wherein “it is proved that a lady may bebreed- 
ing without the Knowledge of Man ” The pamphlet is by John Hill and not Fiancis Cov- 
entry, as Shebbeare thought 
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her good tutor, flees from a marriage with Sir Roger Ramble, who has 
squandered his money and ruined his constitution on a tour of the Con- 
tinent She loves her father^s clerk, William Worthy, who later inherits a 
fortune, marries her, and makes her happy 

As if these contrasting fortunes did not make the moral sufficiently 
clear, other stories on the same theme are added. Some of them do not fit 
the text. For example, the story of Fanny, who loved too intensely to 
wait until her lover became of age, seems to indicate that stricter 
chaperonage and sympathetic parents are needed more than a repeal of 
the Marriage Act In another tale the reader is asked to sympathize with 
a poor curate who performs a clandestine marriage Although the novel 
is ramshackle m structure and biased in point of view, it contains some 
lively character sketches 

That Lydia, or, Filial Piety is much better known than the Marriage 
Act IS largely due to its inclusion in the widely read Novelists Magazine 
It is more pretentious than its predecessor, and, although showing some 
improvement, has the same faults, especially the disconnected structure 
It too is built upon contrasts. A noble savage from the American forests 
is to provide a contrast to the pampered, degenerate and materialistic 
English. A monstrous old maid, Rachael Stiffrump,^® is a foil to the virtu- 
ous Lydia Fairchild. The mam story is Lydia’s although the reader at 
first might suppose that it is to be Cannassatego’s. Lydia sails from New 
York to return to her parents, with Rachael as companion. On the boat 
she becomes the friend of the noble Indian Cannassatego, who wishes to 
find out whether the native English are more virtuous than the perfidious 
colonists Bounce, the captain of the vessel, is a coward and a lecher, 
Sandy Macpherson, the ship’s surgeon, is a pretentious hypocrite. The 
chief officers, however, are honorable One is the hero. Lieutenant Pro- 

While the curate is m prison, a cowardly captain sets on Ensign Firebrace to seduce 
the curate’s wife, a situation much like Mrs Heartfree’s in Jonathan Wild A valorous 
Welsh squire challenges the cap tarn, and to show him that he is of rank to fight flourishes 
a pedigree in the coward’s face This Welshman, Squire Gam, is much like Morgan of 
Roderick Random Gam speaks dialect and swears ^‘Cotdamochee ” 

Rachael is a grotesque and rude caricature She, like Molly Barter in the Marriage 
Act, IS after Fielding’s Laetitia Snap She is desciibed as being distorted both physically 
and morally “Hei waist was round and round, six times as substantial as Peg Woffing- 
tons, and much shorter ” Her breasts were like kettle drums, “ her teeth stood like the 
old pahsadoes of a court in shape and colour, with here and there one wanting, where 
the dogs creep through ” Presbyteriamsm “like horse dung in a hot-bed” had brought 
forth lust in her At the age of forty she is got with child by a Presbyterian teacher. Maul- 
text, and accompanies Lydia to London where she hopes to be relieved of her “dropsy ” 
She needed no Crab to persuade her, like the maid in Roderick Random, “that she was 
not With child, but only afflicted with a disorder ” {Roderick Random, Ch V ) Rachael 
dotes “on the divine hymns of the Rev Mr Watts,” but secretly leads Rochester’s verses 
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bit Lieutenant MacValor, an Irishman, and the Welsh chaplain, David 
Pugh, a compound of Morgan m Roderick Random and Abraham Adams, 
are brave and honest 

Bounce bribes Rachael to permit him to enter Lydia’s cabin, ])ul the 
vigilant Cannassatego foils his evil attempt on Lydia’s virtue in Lon- 
don Lydia finds that her father has died and that her inothei is almost 
destitute. The last of the family’s savings had been enlrusled to Jabez 
Sly, a Quaker of '^great external purity,” and had vanished So Lydia 
takes service with Arabella, a rich orphan. Arabella’s mercenary guardian 
Muckworm, plans to marry her to the degenerate Viscount Flimsy But 
Arabella will not have a ^^noseless lord ” She loves Swectwood, a man of 
modest fortune, and although tricked into a marriage with Flimsy, is soon 
freed by his death and can have her lover Meanwhile Lydia’s fortunes 
decline By a lucky chance a good captain rescues her m the nick of time 
from Mother Douglas’s brothel In a fit of despondency she contem- 
plates suicide when Lieutenant Probit, now a rich earl, meets her m a 
park, and brings her troubles to an end Miss Betty Wriggle and the old 
Miss Oldcastle try to win Probit away from her but their attempts are 
futile. Lydia marries him, and when a child is born Probit ‘4amts with 
ecstasy,” and the good valet Frank recovers from a fever when he kisses 
the babe.^^ 

Cannassatego’s story, although secondary to this typical account of a 
good poor girl’s trials in London, is much better known because it is an 
example of romantic primitivism. But the story is not integrated Be- 
cause It IS not, Lydia is a poorly constructed novel. It is as if the author 
got his Indian to England and then did not know what to do with him 
With the account of his disillusionment at Milford Haven, where instead 
of God-like Britons he sees grimy coal diggers, and the matter of his being 
taken for the Pretender, his story is dropped. We do not hear from him 

At this point Shebbeare inserted an essay on chastity Lydia’s virtue he writes, will 
reclaim the honor of her sex Chastity has not reached down on the feminine side to mod- 
ern times, but some men are still virtuous since men are ‘‘nearer the original simplicity 
of human virtue than women ” As an instance of male chastity Shebbeare cites Lord Geoige 
Anson’s honorable treatment of some female natives he had taken on board his slnp 
Anson s expedition had returned in 1753 Although Shebbeare does not name Anson here, 
the reference is clear Lydia, p 66, ed 1786. 

This is Shebbeare’s second allusion to Mother Douglas in Lydta There is another 
in tlie Marriage Act Smollett m Ferdinand, Count Fathom (Ch xxiii) desciibcs a French 
madame in a brothel squabble thus “ and I question whether the celebrated Mother 
Douglas herself could have made such a figure m an extemporaneous altercation.” It is 
^id that the convulsed figure m the left-hand quarter of Hogarth’s punt “Enthusiasm 
Delmeated” (1761) is Mother Douglas. She also appears at the window of the King’s 
Arms in the “March to Finchley ” 

Frank is much like Sergeant Jenkinson in Amelia 
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again until the novel is nearing its conclusion Here Lydia and Probit, 
the only English people “uncorrupted amidst polluted millions/^ hear 
what a disappointment the Prime Minister was, and how Cannassatego’s 
chastity was tried by Lady Susan Overstay The noble Chief pronounces 
on the degeneracy of the English, reads a touching letter from his Yariko, 
and makes a farewell speech that wrings tears from the eyes of all. Some 
pages further on we learn that he has returned safely to Yariko and is on 
the point of ordering his chiefs to “boil the war-kettle'^ to avenge the mis- 
treatment he suffered in England 

Besides these two mam stories there are many others Some are mere 
anecdotes while others tell what happens to various minor characters 
The account of Popkm's trip to London is like parts of Peregrine Pickle 
and Joseph Andrews. There are high words and strange fellow travelers 
in a stage coach, curious types at an ordinary, funny tucks played, and at 
the inns people get in the wrong beds Popkms meets a young actor who is 
to be trained by Rich, who declares that Garrick “has no fire, no freedom 
of action," and that Mrs Prichard “cannot speak a word of dialogue " 
Occasionally a telling caricature or a comic scene makes up for the gen- 
eral mediocrity of these tales 

Benjamin Bissell, op at , writes that after ^^many adventures” the Chief meets Lydia 
and Probit again However, it is precisely the inadequacy of the two or three situations 
(adventures is not the word) in which the Indian plays a part that makes Lydta disap- 
pointing to those whose expectations weie raised by the first chapters of the novel Yet 
Bissell correctly remarks that “in no other novel of the century does the Indian figure so 
conspicuously or so heroicially as m Lydta, elsewhere he appears only as a subordinate 
character, introduced to add a touch of local color or picturesque adventure ” Bissell 
thinks that Cannassatego is more fully and consistently developed than Oroonoko 

George Samtsbury, The English Novel (1924), p 140, writes “Shebbeare, who was a 
journahst, had the journalistic faculty of fiettmg everything go m’ — of taking as much 
as he could from Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, etc , up to date (1755), and throwmg 
back to Aphra for an interesting Indian, Cannassatego ” E A Baker, op cU , p 47 also 
seems to think that the Indian is related to Oroonoko He refers to Cannassatego as 
being “a nearer relation of Mrs Behn’s Oroonoko than of the noble savage of Rousseau 
and his tribe . ” However, there is little or no evidence that Shebbeare had ever heard 

of Aphia Behn Montesquieu and his mutators, versions of the Yariko and Inkle story, 
and his own imagination are more likely sources 

E A Baker, op at , p 108, calls Cannassatego a “preposterous creation ” H N Fair- 
child, The Noble Savage, A Study tn Romantic NatwaUsm (1928), p 93, thinks both the 
Indian and his Yariko “idealized out of all relation to humanity ” Indeed, it is hard to be- 
lieve, as Shebbeare would have us, that nature should so purify these lovers as to enable 
them to sleep together “uncon tammated ” Yariko^s sister-m-law, although subject to the 
purifying effects of the same environment, does not believe it possible, and says so “But 
alas'” cries Shebbeare, “so unhke is the frame of woman through the whole creation, 
the forests of America contain females as different from each other, as the Ephesian matron 
from Penelope ” 

E A Baker, op at 47, criticizes the loose structure of Lydia but admits that some 
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No one seems to have pointed out that Smollett had Lydia in mind 
when he wrote Lismahago^s account of his advcntiiies m America Lis- 
mahago’s Indian name, Occacanastaogarora, is simply Caniiassatcgo 
made still more preposterous. Smollett’s opinion of lomantic piiniitivisni 
is revealed when he describes Liddy as fainting at Lismahago’s account 
of Murphy’s tortures, and Tabitha as spitting and crying, ‘‘Jesus, what 
cruel barbarians ” Tabitha’s questioning of Lismahago is reminiscent of 
Lady Susan Overstay’s questioning of Cannassatego The Scot had to 
give a detailed account of his bride’s appearance on her wedding day lie 
is made to say that the Indians were “too virtuous and sensible to en- 
courage the introduction of any fashion which might help to rendci them 
corrupt or effeminate When it appeared that the bride was without 
shoes, stockings or linen, used human bones and a fresh Mohawk scalp as 
ornaments, and was anointed from head to foot with beai’s giease, Tabi- 
tha, overlooking the repulsive barbarism of the gewgaw^s, expiesscd the 
wish that “the squaw had been better provided with linen ” To Tabi- 
tha’s mmd the presence or absence of linen made the difference between 
decency and the incomprehensibly indecent This realistic picture of 
Lismahago’s savage bride is Smollett’s answer to Shebbeaie’s idealized 
Yariko, whose “shape was so exquisitely finished, like the production of 
Poussine’s pencil in the fullest powers of painting ” 

:it * * 

The two novels must not have taken long to write, but as ambition and 
financial necessity made Shebbeare begrudge even this short time, he 
turned to the political pamphlet Before the year was out he had written 
two, and perhaps three, of his notorious Letters to the People of England 
After his attack on the Monthly Revtew,^^ he could expect no quaiter from 
that publication The review of the first Letter^^ wa,s short and trench- 


of the author's '‘caricatures are galvanized into life by dint of sheci acrimony," that some- 
times he shows real feeling, and that his airs of righteous indignation are not all affected 
even though “his manner did tend to alienate sympathy" Samtsbury, op at , p 140 , 
declares that “the irony is factitious and forced, the sentiment unappealing, its coareeness 
quite destitute of Rabelaisian geniality . I believe Shebbeare was once pilloi led for his 
politics If it had been for Lydia, I should not have protested " 

Humphrey Chnker, Jerry Melford’s letter fiom Morpeth, July 13 
This passage is, of course, ironic The Indians had just been described as shockingly 
cruel and cannibalistic Lady Susan Overstay belongs to the man-hungry tube of Lady 
Booby and Mrs Grizzle 

Lydia was reviewed m the Monthly Review, June, 1755, 478, xn The critic wrote. “To 
his old scurrility and mahgnant extravagance, the author has here joined the most udicu- 
lous trifling, and extreme absurdity; he seems to have left his plan unfinished, with a 
view, as we suppose, of indulging his pubhc with a sequel " The novel was m four volumes, 
perhaps the reviewer had received only the first one or two. 

Monthly Renew, Sept , 1755, 283, xin. 
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antly ironic: the review of the second®^ was just one line m length ^The 
author raves against the ministry in his old strain/^ And with the third 
Letter the publication of the Critical Review brought another enemy, for 
no matter how unfriendly Whig and Dissenter was to Tory and High 
Church, both were agreed on subjecting Shebbeare to the critical basti- 
nado In its very first number the Critical Review in an article that in all 
probability was written by Smollett^^ attacked the third Letter The 
author of this pamphlet reminds the critic of an old sybil he used to 
see m the park She was in the habit of raising her spirits with a cordial 
and then cursing the higher powers in public At first, passers-by of a 
certain political party threw her half-pence Later, when all neglected 
her, she grew angry and became outrageous Then she was arrested and 
thrown in Bridewell, where she was scourged and put at hard labor until 
she had sweated out all her regard for the Pope and the Pretender Had 
she been a more dignified character, perhaps her ears might have been 
nailed to the pillory 

In their March number the Monthly Reviewers expressed the opinion 
that in this Letter the “clamorous” author had gone beyond the bounds 
of common sense and decency, and hinted that his motives were selfish 
“Some say his scheme is to bully the ministry into a pension, or, as the 
phrase goes, to get himself bought off But censorious remarks such as 
these did not deter Shebbeare He was beginning to be noticed. Other 
pamphleteers began to imitate or attack him One Grub-streeter, made 

Monthly Remew, Nov , 1755, 400, xni 

Cnhcal Review, Jan -Feb , 1756, 88-89, i 

The opinions in this review are similar to those expressed concerning Ferret in Szr 
Launcelot Greaves The style seems to be SmolletPs Although positive evidence is lacking, 
It is extremely probable that Smollett wrote this and the subsequent reviews of Shebbeare’s 
pamphlets appearing in the Critical Review before 1760 This was the period of Smollett’s 
greatest activity as a contributor to the Critical All these articles are so consistently 
alike in style, ideas and attitude that it seems reasonable to assume that they were by the 
same author One of his favorite devices is analogy Shebbeare is likened to an old woman, 
a strutting player, a plague, etc In this review he is compared to a madman in Soho who 
cries ^‘'fire” when the only fire is in his brain The followmg passage seems to hint that 
the author knew that Shebbeare was a contributor to the Monitor ‘Perhaps there is some 
truth in what ‘this monitor’ advances ” The truths in his Letters are hackneyed truths, 
continues the critic, and he, and such as he, have made them so Moreover, Shebbeare 
is not as patriotic or as sincere as he pretends to be, but is “a poor player who struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage and then is heard no more ” His calculations about the reduc- 
tion of taxes are wrong, he betrays his weakheadedness in attemptmg to prove too much 
Probably his purpose is to attract the attention of the ministry, but even here he may 
be disappomted 

Monthly Review, March, 1756, 260, xiv The critic, having heard a false rumor, writes 
that Shebbeare has succeeded in being noticed smce for a second time he has been taken 
into custody Differences will at last be decided in court, he adds, although some th ink 
Shebbeare’s ravings indicate the necessity for a different sort of treatment 
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indignant by what he called the ^^flagitious’’ insults heaped upon the foot 
grenadiers, and even the King himself, in the Third Leiier, ingcd that 
these soldiers take the punishment of the offending wiitcr into then own 
hands Another called Shebbeare the tool of a wrong-headed party — a 
man who admitted that he wrote for a post or the pillory A spurious 
Fourth and Sixth Letter made their appearance 
The genuine Fourth Letter was greeted with the usual disdain The 
Monthly Reviewers declare that they will not pay much attention to the 
latest product of this “incendiary’’ but will say that men who sculiblc for 
bread and have not been considered worth the “meanest pin chase’' 
ought not to be able to make the English people their dupes The Cnti- 
cal Reviewer declares that since he is no advocate of the Ministry he 
would welcome an opportunity to detect and expose ministerial crrois, 
and to this end would try to separate tiuth from fiction and patnotism 
from sedition m this pamphlet But there is small tiace of truth or 
patriotism since the author is full of ignorance and sophistry He is con- 
tradictory, inconsistent, malicious, bombastic and misuses the King’s 
English.®^ The American Quakers did not start the French and Indian 
Wars for their private interest, as charged Although Lord L n 

An Answei to a Pamphlet called a ^ Third Letter to the People of England ’ This 
reviewed m the Monthly Review^ March, 1756, 26, xiv The critic cites the most msiilting 
passage ‘‘Such confusion and dread dwell on the dastard faces of all, who, sold to the 

H n [Hanoverian] interest, stand branded m the forehead with the White Horse, the 

ignommius mark of slavery The reference is to the figure of a white horse embroidered 
on the caps of his Majesty’s grenadiers In the Gentleman^ Magazine, April, 1756, 195, 
XXVI, there is a review of a pamphlet attackmg this same Thud Letter The cntic believes 
Shebbeare’s invective less harmful than his opponent’s interpreting a pas&a,ge concern^ 
ing a white horse in Revelations as a prophecy favorable to the King The ciitic felt that 
to identify George II with God was excessive 

Shebbeare answered this writer in An Answer to a Pamphlet called ‘The Conduct of 
the Ministry impartially Examined,^ etc , which was leviewed in the Monthly Review, Dec , 
1756, 673, XV Here the critic writes, “As it has been the rule with the Reviewers not to 
bestow any particular attention to the productions of this Intemperate water, so nothmg 
particular will be said about this,” But the critic hopes that Shebbeare will cease exposing 
the nakedness of his country with the “air of a satya” 

The spurious Fourth Letter was reviewed in the Monthly Rmew, March, 1756, 261, 
xrv, and the spurious Sixth Letter m the same journal of Nov , 1756, 532, xv 
Monthly Review, Sept , 1756, 292-293, xv 
Critical Review, Aug , 1756, 35-44, n 

Smollett (for it is ceitamiy he) took exception to expiessions like “scen-service,” 
“posspohte” and “parallelarity,” which mdicate, he says, that the author is an empiric 
in language as well as in politics He declares that Shebbeare has plagiarized a story in 
Joseph Andrews and given it in mangled form as the story of the thief in this pamphlet 
Smollett beheved that the turbulence and avarice of some New England adventurers 
forced the nation into this war According to him, these men had expected the Government 
to furnish them with large sums of money and to leave the management of the war to them. 
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[Loudon^®] had been magnanimous and overlooked ^^the sarcastic in- 
sinuations which this reptile has thrown against him/’ friends of that 
nobleman might not be so forgiving The attack on Parliament is such 
an outrageous insult that ‘‘nothing but sovereign contempt or compas- 
sion can save him [Shebbeare] from severe castigation.” A “desperate 
incendiary” and “profound enemy” of his government, he is a man “with- 
out principles, talent, or common discretion, who has neither friends, 
property, or interest m the country wheie he assumes the cliaiacter of 
patriot and reformer, and who could not live m this or any other country, 
but by fomenting discoid, and sowing seeds of civil dissention ” He is like 
a “species of vermin, peculiar to Lapland, which . rise iii the summer 
from the filthy bogs and marshes, fly, stink, sting, and perish m the 
course of a few hours ” 

The Critical Reviewers were not to be thrown off the scent They saw 
immediately that a pamphlet^ purporting to be an attack on the Fourth 
Letter was nothing of the kind as it was written by Shebbeare himself, 
who was following the example of Daniel DeFoe, “a political writer of 
great virulence, and some genius, without the least tincture of princi- 
ple,” who “sometimes found his account by answering his own produc- 
tions.” They were all the more “induced to believe this was the case, as 

Dr Sh [Shebbeare] has not scrupled to declare publicly, that though 

he writes well against the M y, [Ministry] he could write much better 

in their defense or vindication, thereby hinting, that he was in utrumque 
faratus ” Moreover he does not seriously attempt to refute “his own 
libel,” but “serves it up again in a Hachis seasoned with a double propor- 

John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudon, was made commander-in-chief of the British 
forces m America on March 20, 1756 His dilatory tactics suggested to an American the 
comparison with the figure of King George upon the signposts, “always on horseback but 
never advancing As he was Scotch Shebbeare was eager to attack him and Smollett 
eager to defend him To a correspondent who wrote saymg that the statement in the 
Fourth Letter referring to Loid Loudon could be taken m two ways, the answer was made 
m the CriUcal Review^ Sept , 1756, 192, ii, that because of the “peculiar virulence of the 
author, his ridiculous enmity to the natives of North Britain, and the palpable design of 
the work, which was to kindle the animosity of the nation against all those who are em- 
ployed under the G 1, the Critical Reviewers thought that they had a right, to under- 

stand it, as a malicious sarcasm against that nobleman 

On page 121 of this number of the Crttical a pamphlet supporting the mmistry receives 
praise, the reviewer declaring that it would do more service to the country than “the loud 
bawhngs of the Momtor, or the raucous mvectives of a Letter to the People of England ’’ 

A Full and P articular Answer to all the Calumnies^ Misrepresentations, and False- 
hoods, contained in a Pamphlet, called ‘A Fourth Letter to the People of England ’ This was 
reviewed m the Critical Review, Oct , 1756, 279, ii Smollett adds to the above-mentioned 
remarks the admonition to remember the fate of the ass of the fable that affected the air, 
manners and familiarity of the favorite spamel “Every author is not animal risible, 
There is some difference between laughing and braying ” 
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tion of gall “We wish/’ adds the critic, no doubt Smollett, ^hhe G— t 
[Government] would lake some notice of him , othei wise the poor creature 
will break his heait ” 

Smollett treated Shebbeare’s next effort, The Conduit of the Afinntry 
tmparhally Examined, a pamphlet not given any special attention by the 
Monthly Reviewers/^^ to a sound drubbing 

This perfoimance puts us m mind of a fisherwoman, who having been detected 
111 vending stinking mackerel, takes post at a corner of some alley, and in despair 
reviles her detector with all the tropes of obloquy she had learned in the univer- 
sity of Billingsgate, ’till at last some parish officer introduces her to the ne\t 
justice, who commits her to Bridewell, where she sweats out hei lesenlment m 
hard labor Indeed we have never seen such a series of scurnlit> and false reason- 
ing as IS here presented to the reader The author of the Conduct of the Muusif v 
examined is a liar, a miscreant, a fool, a coward, a drunkard, and a thief. 

If he really believes himself to be the savior of the nation, why depnve 
him of 

such an agreeable reverie m that case he would have reason to exclaim with the 
Argive lunatic mentioned by Horace, who being blooded, blistered, and purged 
out of such delusion cried 

My friends . pox take you for your care! 

That from a patriot of distinguished vein, 

Have bled and purg’d me to a Grub again 

For some reason the production of the Letters slowed down. Perhaps 
the adverse reviews m the Monthly and the Critical had something to do 
with It At any rate the Fifth Letter did not appear until Apiil.^^" In Sep- 
tember the accumulated resentment against the Critical Revieto buist 
forth in the Occasional Critic 

The purpose of The Occasional Critic, or the decrees of the Scotch Tri- 
bunal in the Critical Review rejudged, etc as Smollett indicated in his 

See the Monthly Review, Dec , 1756, 673, xv Smollett’s review is in the CnUtal 
Review, Dec , 1756, 474-475, n As instances of the authoi’s sophistry and auogancc Smol- 
lett cites the bringing in of French memorials to refute an English ambassador, and the 
calling of Washington a confessed assassin and the King of Prussia a supeib thief ‘We 
expect to see this author with an urmal mstead of a pen in his hand, mnnmg a muck like 
a frantic Malayan ” 

Reviewed m the Monthly Rmew, May, 1757, 280-281, xvi The critic points out 
that the purpose of the pamphlet, to produce proof g that the constitution is being sub- 
verted, IS promptly forgotten He laughs at Shebbeare’s pose as the sole defender of the 

English people 

Arnold Whitridge, ToUas Smollett A Study of hs Miscellaneous Works, Columbia 
Umversity chss (c 1925), p 29, gives a good desenpUon of this pamphlet However, he 
menhons only one of the Critical Rmew articles (die review of tlie Third Lettei ) that caused 
Shabbeare to wnte the Occasional Critic Edward S Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett 
(1926) p 150, refers to this pamphlet as The Occasional Critic, or the Decrees of the Scotch 
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criticism of the pamphlet, was “to demonstrate that the authors of the 
Critical Review are Scotch scrubs and rascals, barbers, taylors, apothe- 
caries, and surgeon’s mates, who understand neither Greek, Latin, Span- 
ish, French, nor English, nor any other language, art, or science, whatso- 
ever, and that Scotland never produced any one man of genius, learning, 
or integrity ” “Alas’ poor Scotland’” Smollett ironically exclaims “What 
misfortune, that ever thou shoulds’t have incurred the resentment of 

such a formidable hero, as the invincible and immaculate Sh It 

IS likely that Shebbeare had found out who had written the offending 
reviews in the Critical Anyhow he held Smollett responsible and cen- 
tered the attack on him. He scoffed at Smollett’s Spanish, his Regicide^ 
his History^ his journeyman authors, his critical ability, his literary style, 
his grammar and his reasoning. 

This raucous carping was one more voice added to the chorus of 
authors nettled by the Critical Review No one except the few given 
unconditional praise, was without a complaint The novel publishers 
complained that the critics did not read through the novels that they 
reviewed Writers who burned to visit personal vengeance upon their 
reviewers complained at the anonymity of the articles The passage in 
Humphrey Clinker describing the retaliation for unfavorable reviews that 
descended on Smollett’s head in the form of “anonymous libels, letters, 
and lampoons” is well-known Smollett had the Occasional Critic m mind 
when he wrote Dr. John Moore^°® that the Critical Review had been “in- 
sulted and abused as a Scotch Tribunal ” “Truth is,” he wrote, “there is 
no Author so wrteched but he will meet with countenance in England, if 
he attacks our nation m any shape You cannot conceive the Jealousy 
that prevails against us ” 

His reply to the Occasional Critic was vitriolic and coarse Smollett 


Tribunal Rmewed The last word in the subtitle should be ‘‘rejudged ’’ Noyes’s dating of 
Smollett’s answer to the Occasional CrUic in the Critical as September, 1757 should be 
October, 1757. Critical Review, Oct , 1757, 332-338, iv 

In an article in the Critical Review, Jan , 1758, 28 ff , v, on the History of Miss Sally 
Sable the critic reminds the Messrs Noble that he had taken pains to analyze ^This flimsy 
and miserable performance” because of their complaints, but they must not expect him 
to go to such trouble in the future 
106 Noyes, Letters of Tobias Smollett, Letter 43, Jan 2, 1758 

Critical Review, Oct , 1757, 332-338, iv This articie is described by Arnold Wbtndge, 
op cit As an example of the typical coarseness of journahstic polemics of that day the fol- 
lowing IS cited As Shebbeare’s lungs rival the herald of Grubstreet and Tyburn, writes 
Smollett in this article, he would have made more money if he had printed his pamphlets 
on half-penny slips of brown paper and hawked them on the streets in person Smollett 
printed in the Cntical Review, Oct , 1757, 376, iv, a letter signed Phiialethes, a person who 
was delighted by the discovery of such a comfortable use for the Occasional Critic’s lucu- 
brations. He preferred them “to the neck of a goose so warmly recommended by Panta- 
gruel ” There is a similar joke in Shebbeare’s lampoon of Dr Maty in Lydia» 
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recognizes that the whole attack had been levelled at him but forgives it 
as the natural effect of lesentnient at being detected and cliaslised as a 
^^quack m politics, an enemy to his King and countiy, and a desperate 
incendiary, who by misrepresenting facts, and aspersing cliaicLCieis, en- 
deavoured to raise a feimenl in the nation, at a time when a c<m( ai rence 
of unfortunate incidents had produced a spirit of (iibconlciit aiooiig tlie 
peopled' Coming to the defense of Dr Blackwell, who had beta alljcLed 
in the Occasional Critic ^ Smollett demonstiates that the classical knowl- 
edge of “this modem Zoilus" is nothing but the hollow pietcnsc oi a 
“poor piddler The “impotent attacks of this furious wreti'h, upon 
the personal character of one oi our associates, w^hom he has lately tra- 
duced m many mstances"^*^® and the scuriilous and false assaults against 
“several gentlemen who never provoked him in the least” a^e due to the 
natural antipathy of malice to merit Shebbeare is like a c alter who “in 
his drunkenness bespattered the first men of the kingdom,” and who will 
besmirch all who touch him Let him alone and “he will soon fall into the 
hands of the constable and beadle of the parish.” 

Shebbeare replied to this blast with an Appendix to the Occasional 
Cnkc, which was even more personal than the Occasional Critic itself 
As a severe review of the latter had appeared in the Monthly Review lie- 
fore the Appendix was written, Shebbeare assails both the Critical and 
the Monthly The most offensive part of the pamphlet was a mock ad- 
vertisement ridiculing Smollett The Critical took no notice oi the A p- 
pendix except to print a letter by a “gentleman of learning and char- 
acter” m the University of Cambridge who was assailed in that pam- 
phlet as the author of that part of Smollett’s leview of the Occasional 
Critic that dealt with Shebbeare’s criticism of the Pohbius.^^" The 

Shebbeaie criticized bis translation of a fragment of Polibius 
No doubt a reference to Dr William Smellie In the Occasional Critic Shebbeare 
pretended to believe that Smeihe’s Treatise on Midwifery^ which Smollett saw thiough 
the press, was really Smollett’s work 

It must have been pubhshed m November, 1757 
111 Both H S Buck, op cit , and Arnold Whitridge, op. ciL, print this It runs as follow’S 
“To be leit and entered upon immediately 
An empty author 

He IS equally qualified to write tragedy, comedy, faices, history, novels, voyages, treatises 
on midwifery, m physic, and in all kinds of polite letters . He will undeitake to praise 
all works, be they ever so bad . . in the CnHcal Review, for very small giatuities . . 
Besides himself he has under him several journeymen authors, so that all who chusc to 
have a subject fitted up . . , may be commodiously furnished at his house . N B. He 
chuses to work for those who have never employed him before and you may cnquiic alter 

Ms character of most booksellers, except R n and A M r ” It seems that Smollett 

and Miliar were not friendly, but there xs nothing to show that theie was ill-feeling be- 
tween Smollett and Rivmgton at tins time. 

Cntical Review, Dec , 1757; 552, iv The Appendix asserts an impudent falsehood, 
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Monthly Review^^^ observed that the Appendix made it obvious that the 
chastisement ^^bestowed on this ill-natured writer” in the last Review 
was ineffectual The Monthly Reviewers should have known that al- 
though what they wrote gave him pain it did him no good Though thou 
should'st bray a Fool in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him. 

The chastisement just referred to was administered in Owen Ruff- 
head’s review of the Occasional Crihc^^^ Ruffhead decided to censure 
Shebbeare but without vindicating Smollett or the Critical Indeed, he 
piofessed to see resemblances between the Occasional Critic and Smol- 
lett It was with his eye upon Griffith’s Scotch associate William Rose, 
and not upon Smollett, that he rebukes Shebbeare for treating the 
Scotch with ^ffirutish insolence ” This writer, Ruffhead asserts, stoops 
to personalities and carries on a ^Tedious and miseiable Hypercriticism 
. in a most illiberal and abusive manner . he has even i ansa ek’d the 
Jakes for comparisons and illustrations,”^^® Just because the Empress- 
Queen had the Fourth Letter translated into High Dutch does not estab- 
lish the merit of that epistle, as its author seems to think The dis- 
loyalty of this tract, the spread of which was no doubt encouraged by 
Britain’s foreign enemies, ^^merited the severest reprehension,’’ and al- 

wntes the Cambridge scholar, who could have been one of the editors of the Crtkcal, 
Dr Thomas Franklin, professor of Greek at Cambridge He did not help Smollett with the 
article ‘‘being much better employed than m useless controversies with so abusive and scur- 
rilous a writer as Dr S , who is hereby called upon publickly to recant his Lye, or to 

prove the tiutli of his assertion ” Monthly Rmm, Dec , 1757, 562-563, xvii 

Monthly Review, Oct, 1757, 367-374, xvii Ruffhead wiote reviews for both the 
Monthly Review and the Gentleman^s Magazine Griffiths may have given him some hints 
for the review of Shebbeare^s pamphlet, and doubtless the review received the editor’s 
appioval before it was printed Ruffhead ’s paper, the Con-test, supported the government 
Yet Ruffhead is not exactly refined To the Occasional Critic’s quip addressed to the 
Critical, “Piay, like your countrymen, the Highlanders, have you not shown your hack- 
sides, in stooping to become critics^” Ruffhead replies, “Here we will only observe that if 
Buck horse was to answer this elegant question, he would probably reply, with the same 
spiiit of St Giles — ^Ask mme a-e And, perhaps, such an answer might not be altogether 
unsuitable to such a question ” Buckhorse was a hawker and an “underboxer at Brough- 
ton’s” who was put m a novel, Memoirs of the Noted Buckhorse (1756) 

Shebbeare had defended his Fourth Letter m the Occasional Crihc Ruffhead declares 
here that he would not collect instances of false grammar, etc , but does not keep his word 
He points out the bad French in Shebbeare’s Le peuple tnstruit, ou les alliances dans les- 
quelles les mmistres de la Grande Bretagne ont engage la nation, etc , considires dans une 
Quatneme lettre au peuple d^Angleterre (Pans? 1756), a translation of the Fourth Letter 
or a part of it, which was defended in the Occasional Critic Ruffhead declares that not 
even a hare-brained Frenchman would call himself, as Shebbeare does here, an Athenian 
orator addressing the people of England He is more like “a Demosthenes of Moorfields 
harangumg a holiday crowd, through an iron grate ” Unless his friends can keep him 
from pen and ink, “his exuberant spleen and folly may, one day, reduce him to this 
wretched state of declaration ” 
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though we will not say whether or not the Critical Reviewer used the 
right way to censure it, it is tiue that the authoi of the pamphlet is a 
^^stranger to our constitution/’ an ‘^unwoithy intruder in the Republic 
of Letters” and a ‘^profound enemy to the peace of his country ” 

A patriotic author, continues Ruffhead, in attacking the niinisliy wdj 
not do it through their characters and before the vulgai IV) sloop to 
harangue the mob m such a scurrilous and personal manner makes lor 
the confusion of anaichy Since Shebbeare seems deliberately to aim at 
inflaming the populace, he is especially dangerous 

That Shebbeare was a labble-rouscr was in the eyes of Ruflhead, 
Smollett and Hogarth unforgivable In Hogarth’s Third Election Runt, 
^Tolling,” Shebbeare in fetters and with the infamous Sixth Letter peep- 
ing from his coat-pocket, is shown whispering in the eai of an idiot To 
prompt the people on how to vote is presented as one of the woist forms 
of demagoguery 

Continuing with his review, Ruflhead declares that the Occasional 
Critic exposed his indecency, ignorance and lack of judgment m attack- 
ing the Critical Reviewers but nevertheless had in many instances acci- 
dentally stumbled upon truth. Although he accuses them of being perfect 
masters of the Blackguard style, he himself uses it If one weie to believe 
what each says about the other, both have several similaiities Both ap- 
pear to be ‘‘physicians without practice, authors without learning, men 
without decency, gentlemen without manners, and . if their critical 
merit is no greater than his . the public will, piobably be ready to add 
— Critics without judgment.”^^^ 

With Ruffhead’s article the smolder of ill-feeling between the two Re- 
views broke into flame. In a fit of irritation Smollett had previously told 
the Monthly that he would not dispute with “any low-bred, pedantic 
S^mtax-monger, retained as a servant or associate to any bookseller, or 
bookseller’s wife.”^^^ Ruffhead’s article appeared in Octobei In the 

Without the decorum or restraint of gentlemen or scholars “these invective altcr- 
cators, who presume to enter into literary disputes, with the genius and phraseology of 
Rag-Fair, ought to be whipt through the Republic of Letters, and driven among the herd 
whose manners they assimilate for if their ideas are low, their reflections mean, and their 
language indecent, where is the difference between them and the mob? . Such mean, 
en vinous, and illiberal competitors have brought Letters into disgrace, and have made 
the name of Author so disreputable that we have seen men of genius and meiit creep into 
a Bookseller’s shop with as much caution and secrecy as a married man would steal into a 
brothel ” 

This passage, which is from the brave declaration of independence and defiance, the 
Letter to the Puhhc, Critical Review, Apiil, 1756, 287-288, i, is cited by Arnold Whitndge, 
op cit , as an “unprovoked thrust” against Griffiths. Smollett knew or suspected that the 
offending article mentioned m the Letter (an attack on the Critical and its very first article 
Gentleman^s Magazine, March, 1756, 141-142, xxvi) was by Ruffhead or another who 
wrote for the Monthly 
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November Critical it was answered by the not very chivalric To the Old 
Gentlewoman who directs the Monthly Review Smollett piofesses to be- 
lieve that it was Mrs Griffiths (and not Ruffhead) who had ^^squirted 
. malevolence at the authors of the Critical Review^’ in the Monthly’s 
review of the Occasional Critic He could have demonstrated, he claims, 
that with the exception of press errors and one or two slips of the pen every 
assertion of the Occasional Critic either false, frivolous or absurd He 
points out the inconsistency of making a ‘^strange pother^^ about decency 
and decorum and then making the coarse allusion to Buckhorse After 
arguing against any similarity to Shebbeare, he suggests that Mrs Grif- 
fiths should have employed some sensible person to write the article 
In a defense of his History against an attack by Thomas Comber^'^^ 
Smollett lists his enemies — 'dittle inconsiderable curs barking at the 
moon” hereafter to be ignored One was the despicable Dr John Hill 
Another, “the sage, the patriot, the sedate Dr Sh — — re [Shebbeare],” 
had attacked the History “tooth and nail” because of punishment meted 
out to him by articles in the Critical he supposed were by Smollett And 

finally there were the “serene G ths [Griffiths] and his spouse” who 

were enraged because they supposed that Smollett had set up the Critical 
in opposition to the Monthly Consequently Griffiths had engaged this 
“obscure Grub,” Comber, to bespatter the History 

Still another enemy soon appeared By letter and pamphlet Dr James 
Grainger assailed Smollett as the author of a severe article in the Criti- 
cal When Grainger cast imputations upon his erudition, Smollett an- 
swered with what he imagined was about the worst thing he could say 
“Spare your reflections. Dr James Grainger, with respect to the Review- 
er’s learning . . . lest we declare the whole [letter] to be a scandalous 

Critical Review, Nov , 1757, 469, iv Goldsmith, who had just left the Monthly to 
write for the Critical, complained that Griffiths and his wife had tampered with his work 
Perhaps this complaint suggested the inclusion of Mrs Griffiths m the attack on the 
Monthly See Benjamin C Nangle, op at , on the Griffiths’ reaction to Smollett’s article 

120 Before this the Monthly had given Smollett’s works very fair and m general very favor- 
able reviews A very sudden change in attitude may be seen by comparing the review 
of the first three volumes of the History {Monthly Review, June, 1757, 530-536, xvi, by 
Goldsmith) and the review of volume four (April, 1758, 289-305, xviii, by Ruffhead) 

121 Comber’s A Vindication of the Great Revolution in England, etc , was reviewed in the 
Cnhcal Review, Sept , 1758, 226-239, vi 

122 Smollett states that the ‘‘respectable characters” whom Comber claims the Cntical 
had “treated with mdencency” are Shebbeare, Hill and Griffiths He imagines them 
“sitting in close divan, animated with double pots, encouraged with double pay, by the 

right worshipful the proprietors of R ^n (Rivington) to review their attacks against 

the Complete History of England ” Smollett had reason to suspect some connection between 
Griffiths and Hill In 1751 Griffiths printed a collection of Hill’s “Inspectors,” among 
them No. 14, which was very offensive to Smollett, 

^2 Smollett’s reply to Gramger is m the Cntical Remew, Feb , 1759, 141-158, vii 
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piece of calumny, which you have lepealed at third hand from your yreat 

pattern and brothei crilick, Dr S re [Shcbbcaic] ’’ As one would 

expect, Griffiths came to Grainger’s support^'^ and cluiigeti that ruilice 
and private pique had been the motives for the attack on Giaingers 
TtUdlus^"^ Oi course, Smollett was at fault in thinking that CMltillis 
would associate himself with Shebbeaie In spite of then qiiaiui both 
Reviews were one m their enmity towaid the Doctor Tins is nuulo plain 
m an interesting spurious Seventh Letter The ciitic oi the 
points out that the Letter is banter upon upon Dr Shebbear(‘” and 
makes him ^Tail at his mortal enemies, the Revie\\eis ” AUlioiigh the 
good Doctor’s 'Tdea of a Patriot” is veiy queer, it can hardl> be bi ought 
into agreement with his post-or-pillory philosophy He teinfies jicople 
with his false alarms A libeller, hireling, and hackney wiiter ioi every 
petty bookseller who chooses to employ him — all should applaud him ex- 
cept a ^'few growling, mean, low, vile [the author here adds foih^-eiglit 
similar adjectives^'^^] Scotch Gentlemen Critics ” And since Shebbeare 
had been arrested, the critic felt it safe to add: ^Tie is a great philosopher, 
and possessed of such admirable moderation, that he suffeis luniscli to 
be kicked out of every coffee-house in town, without being discomposed, 
or shewing the least lesentment ” 

The Cntical^^-^ in the same vein of animosity, called the same pam- 
phlet facetious and severe burlesque upon the swaggeimg Pistol, who, 
by his ranting nonsense, has been endeavouring these several years to 
deceive and inflame the Nation.” The reviewer, piobably Smollett , imag- 
ines a scene in which the Doctor, having taken his punter’s dcMl foi a 
bailiff’s follower, breaks out into a hysterical eulogy of the liberty of the 
press With a licencer of the press there would be no more Letters, no gi eat 
characters traduced, no ministers blackened, and no gentlemen Scotch 
critics abused 

The quarrel between the Monthly and the Cntical was so widely known that a pam- 
phleteer made it the subject of a Battle of the Reviewi^, which was printed about the time of 
Smollett’s trial for libel against Admiral Knowles In the pamphlet Rheoboam Guiffy is 
Griffiths, Sampson Macjackson is (perhaps) William Rose, Paddy Fitzpatiick is Gold- 
smith and Sawney MacSmallhead is Smollett 

Monthly Review, March, 1759, 273-274, xx. 

^ Monthly Review, March, 1758, 274, xvm 

The subtitle of the Occasional Crtkc ends thus ** m which the . impaitiality, 
abilities, pretentions, performances, designs, etc , etc , etc , etc , etc , etc , etc , etc , etc , 
of the Gentleman authors of that work are placed m a true light ” 

Critical Review, April, 1758, 350, v. After Shebbeare had served his prison term 
a second spurious Seventh Letter appeared The Critical Reviewer (Dec., 1761, 477, xii) 
calls it a florid rhapsody inflated with bombast “The attention paid to certain inflam- 
matory pamphlets undei this title, during a disgraceful peiiod of the Ad n, hath en- 

couraged other authors to hang up the same sign to the public. Of the Seventh Letter we 
may say m the words of Shakespeare, ‘Oidcastle died of sweat, but this is not the man’ ” 
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Three months before this unfriendly pamphlet was reviewed the noto- 
rious Sixth Letter had appeared, with its oft-quoted motto : ^'And I looked, 
and beheld a pale Horse* and his name that sat upon him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him Although not much more abusive than some of 
its predecessors, it was more direct in its attack upon the Georges, or 
as Shebbeare called them, the Presbyterian Messiahs He charged that 
the serious troubles of the English began with King V/illiam and grew 
steadily more acute with the Georges’ increasing preoccupation with 
Hanover No one knows what the Stuarts might have brought, he argues, 
but anyone can plainly see what '^came with a North-East wind from 
Germany ” He wishes George I had drowned in the storm he encoun- 
tered as he returned to England after signing the Treaty of Hanover 
George II is treated to a mock eulogy ending with an ironic compliment: 
^'And in this enlightened Age [he is] the best Judge of the sublime arts, 
to v/hom Doctor Hill hath dedicated his God and Nature, and his Sleep 
of Plants ” Shebbeare had concluded his Fourth Letter with a direct ap- 
peal to George II to save England The Third Letter ended with an ap- 
peal to Pitt to shield the nation against the rage of ‘^German Harpies.” 
Both George II and Pitt had failed him The Sixth Letter calls upon “Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Vision of a Patriot King” for national salvation. At last 
Shebbeare’s real political convictions were unveiled for all to see 

The authorities were now forced to act A general warrant was issued 
against Shebbeare, his printer and his publisher on January 12, 1758 
Eleven days later all copies of a Seventh Letter, which was then being 
printed, were seized and suppressed To the Critical Review^ers the 
Sixth Letter seemed “an extiavagant rhapsody” of nonsense, treason and 
vulgar abuse “We in chanty believe the author has really lost his senses, 
and hope, that instead of mounting the pillory, of which he seems to be 
so ambitious, he will attract the notice of some benevolent Christian, who 
will provide him lodging and proper attendance m Moorfields The 

120 w E H Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 11 , 442, m commenting 
on the Sixth Letter declares that it really represented the common sentiment of the Enghsh 
people and army m their resentment at the preference given the Hanoverian He refers 
to the ill-feelmg between the English and the Hanoverians at the battle of Bettmgen In 
Vol nr, 64, Lecky notes the punishment for the “virulent libel against the House of Han- 
over’^ and states that Shebbeare later was “pensioned by Bute in order that he should 
defend the peace The pension was obtained by George Gienwile and John Phillips, not 
Bute 

130 Arnold Whitridge, op cit , p 27, gives the impression that the Seventh rather than 
the Sixth Letter caused the arrest Likewise W Tooke, editor of the Aldme edition of Charles 
Churchill (1866), in a note on “The Author” (verses 293-366) writes that the Seventh Let- 
ter caused the prosecution of Shebbeare 

131 Critical Review, Jan , 1758, 79, v The critic’s final remark is, “By the blessmg of 
heaven, and the care of Dr Battle, [who had just written a book on insanity] he may yet 
become good for something m his day and generation ” 
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Monthly Reviewers were indignant and apprehcnsive.^'^^ feared 

that this 'hiiflammatory letter’’ because of its ^^llaming licentiousness” 
might offer some designing minister a pretext for ending tlic hhii!} oi 
the piess Every friend of liberty, therefore ought to express his al)]u)i- 
rence of such a ‘'glaring abuse of liberty as is conspicuous in the p.iin- 
phlets of this virulent Letter-writer ” 

On June 17 Shebbeare was tried for libel The Snih Letter, according 
to Lord Mansfield, nearly approached high tieason It was obvious that 
the Doctor had not a chance So certain was the verdict that the juiy 
was given the right to judge the question of law as well as the qucbtion of 
fact On November 28 he was sentenced to pay a fine of five jiounds, to 
serve three years in prison, to find security for his good behavior for 
seven years, and to stand in the pillory at Charing Cioss on December 5 
His political associates, seeing an oppoitumly to make political capital 
out of the pillormg, circulated thousands of bills inviting all to come to see 
the “British Champion ” At the hour appointed a great crowd of peojile 
filled Charing Cross They were astounded to see the Doctor being driven 
up the street m a smart coach instead of in the usual piison cart I hey 
were surprised and amused when instead of placing hands and head in the 
pillory he stood upright between the upper and lower boards And to 
shield him from the weather a liveried Irish chairman, hired for the oc- 
casion, held an umbrella over his head. These kindnesses were due to 
Beardmore, the undersheriff, an old friend of Shebbeaie’s and a co- 
worker on the Monitor, who m some way or other had been pul m charge 
The meaning of the concluding lines of Chailes Churchill’s attack on 
Shebbeare is clear 

Where is Shebbeare^ Oh let not foul reproach, 

Travelling thither in a City-coach, 

The pillory dare to name the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not punishment, 

And that old, staunch Whig, Beardmore, standing by. 

Can in full court give that report the lie 

Monthly Review, Jan , 1758, 93, xvni The critic thoughtfully appended to his article 
a list of the Monthly's reviews of the preceding five letters Curiosity about Shebbeaie 
was at such a pitch that a hungry garreteer published a Remm of the Sixth Letter to the 
People of England, wherein the principal passages of that malignant piece are quoted at 
large and refuted This was reviewed in the Critical Review, April, 1758, 350, v, and in the 
Monthly Review, May, 1758, 486, xviir The first reviewer points out that the author and 
publisher concealed their names for fear of being called seditious and derides the author’s 
“schoolboy” comments that are “anything but refutations ” The second reviewer thinks 
that the author shows proper abhorrence of the “hcentiousness” of Shebbeare. 

“The Author” 1763 Verses 293-306 are a scathing indictment of Shebbeare Beaid- 
more for his part m this fiasco had to serve two months m prison and pay a fine of fifty 
pounds. Of course, he was no Whig Churchill m calimg lum one is ironic 
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After an hour of this farce the ^‘British Champion/^ who from time to 
time rested by placing his hands ^‘upon the holes of the pillory/^ got 
back into the coach and was driven toward prison amid the cheers of the 
crowd Teague, the Irishman, came to him in the King’s Bench and 
asked for more money ^^Only consider the disgrace of the thing,” he 
pleaded But it is doubtful whether Shebbeare had such fine suscepti- 
bilities It is certain that he did not attribute the relative mildness of his 
punishment to the forbearance of the Hanoverian King as he should have 
done, according to the author of A Letter of Consolation to Dr, Sheb- 
bearOj^^^ who accuses the Doctor of defamation, misrepresentation, and of 
offering “the most virulent and envenomed Abuse, the most flagrant In- 
sults on his present Majesty, and his royal Father ” 

Although the King’s Bench might have been, as Smollett said in Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, “full of mirth and jollity,” Shebbeare did not relish it 
His family was dependent upon him He felt that he had been abandoned 
by his political associates. Perhaps he was a restless prisoner and fo- 
mented political strife in prison as he had outside. In his novelistic ac- 


William Mason in 'An Epistle to Dr Shebbeare” (1777) writes 
“0 for a thousand tongues’ and every tongue 
Like Johnson’s, arm’d with words of six feet long, 


Then should my Tory numbers, old Shebbeare, 

Tickle the tattered fragment of thy ear’” 

In a note referring to this passage in relation to the Churchill verses quoted above, 
Mason declares that the Doctor has only to show his ears m pubhc to prove Churchill 
wiong m saying that his ears were not harmed Mason refers again to the Doctor’s ears 
in the beginning of “An Heroic Epistle ” 

“Witness ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Sheabbears (^) 

Hark to my call, for some of you have ears ” 

Dr Johnson, like Teague, thought that dishonor clung to the pillory In opposition 
to Boswell he maintained that Shebbeare “could not mouth and strut about as he used to 
do, aftei he had been there People are not wilhng to ask a man to their table who has 
stood m the pillory ” Allibone’s D^chonary, “Shebbeare ” 

Memoirs of the Ptllory being a consolatory Eptstle to Dr Shebbeare, etc , 2nd ed 
1759, seems to be a similar effusion The Letter of Consolation attacks the Stxth Letter and 
declares that Shebbeare under former kings, such as his beloved Stuarts, would have 
come off much worse The Critical Review, Dec , 1758, 518, vi, in its article on this pamphlet 
states that “the person to whom this is addressed has no occasion for volatiles, or, if he 
had, he would find no flavour in this vapid performance,” and believes that not the King 
but the people “who retrenched the dangerous pieiogatives of the crown” are to be ac- 
credited with the humanity shown Shebbeare The review in the Monthly Review, Dec , 
1758, 583-584, xix, remarks that the instances of severe punishment given state libellers 
in the reigns of the Stuarts are intended to show the Doctor that he lives m milder and 
happier days. 
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count of the King’s Bench’^^ Smollett describes a Dr Crabshaw, a 
physician of “atrabilious aspect,” and a brewei, his ad\ersaiy, as dema- 
gogues “of warm and impetuous tempers,” whose “mtiigiies ha\e em- 
broiled the whole place insomuch that it is dangerous to walk the street 
on account of the continual skirmishes of their partisans ” But li Sheb- 
beare had political friends within the prison, they were like those u ithout 
and gave him little financial assistance He complained that during all 
the three years of his confinement he did not get more than twenty guin- 
eas help “from all the world ” Once, when very ill, he applied for pcniiis- 
Sion to be “earned into the rules” a few hours “m a day,” and although 
Loid Mansfield acceded to his petition, “the prayer of it was denied and 
defeated by Judge Foster ” 

Much of the time he was busy with pen and ink After his piojccled 
history came to naught, he wrote a pamphlet m defense of the deluiquent 
of Minden, Lord George Sackville^^^ As this nobleman was an intimate 
friend of Lord Bute, the writing of this seems to indicate that Shebbeare 
was making new connections and even trying to forget, for the nonce, 
his hatred of the Scotch And then he bent to work with a will, George II 
was dead. The new monarch, who freely aired himself as Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King, seemed to offer a happy ending to all the piisorci’s present 
woes. For him Shebbeare wrote the History of the Stimairamp^ which 
was completed, at least m its first form, some months before the author 
left prison 

Soon there were signs that the laudatory remarks m this work were ap- 
preciated in the right quarters As early as 1762 it was rumored that 

Str Laimcelot Greaves, Ch xx Shebbeare may have suggested Crabsha\’v although 
Crabshaw is brave enough to fight while Ferret is cowardly and furtive 

An Answer to a Letter to a late Noble Commander of the Bntish for ce^, etc (175^) An 
attack on this pamphlet was reviewed m the Crtkcal Review, Nov , 1759, 410-411 Sheb- 

beare’s pamphlet is here referred to as ‘‘the production of the far-famed Di. Sh re, 

who has engaged in his lordship^s vindication, either as a volunteer, or upon other motives 
perhaps more interesting ” 

The whole title is The History of the Excellence and Decline of the Constitution, religion, 
laws, manners, and genius of the Sumatrans, and the Restoration thereof m the reign of 
Amuratk the Third Norgate in the D N B article on Shebbeare gives the date for this as 
1763, but there was a two-volume edition prmted by G Kearsley as early as 1760. Sheb- 
beare took more pains than usual with this work but as usual followed Bolmgbroke in style 
and ideas It is an attack on Whig policy and administration, and a panegyric of George III 
and his mmistersv A review of Volume ii appeared m the Monthly Revtm, March, 1763, 
245, xxviii The critic believes that the picture painted here of the happiness of the 
Sumatrans [British] durmg the reign of Amurath [George III] exaggerates. ^The scene 
is, we fear, too desirable to be real indeed, we have more reasons than one to conceive, 
this writer to be no Prophet But whatever his pretensions to prophecy, he ceitainly hath 
veiy little to panegyric, which, it must be allowed, is not the Doctor’s talent this volume 
bemg one of the most insipid and unentertaming of all Ms hterary performances ” 
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Shebbeare was to have a pension. A poet, celebrating the retirement of 
Newcastle, hails Bute in these terms: 

In Caledonia see* a genius rise, 

A genius formed for deeds of high emprise 

Beneath his sway what halcyon days approach* 

While bare-foot Sawney vaults into his coach 
In more than native pride, the thistle glows 
With all the beauties of the faded rose 
S — e [Shebbeare] is mute place, pension, taxes cease, 

And faction wears the candid robes of peace 

Shebbeare and others had derided George II for failing to encourage 
artists and writers Bute decided to make amends Many a poor Scotch- 
man, and Englishman too, now were provided with place and pension. A 
few men of real attainment like Smollett, who refused a pension but 
received financial support for The Briton , or Hogarth, now made ser- 
geant-painter to the King, or Johnson, were honored too, but no more or 
no less than the less worthy. Hence the indignation of Macaulay, who re- 
sented the placing of Dr. Johnson on the same level with ‘^a wretched 
scribbler named Shebbeare, who had nothing in common with Johnson 
except violent Jacobitism, and who had stood in the pillory for a libel on 
the Revolution Sixth Letter was a libel on the Georges. Ma- 

caulay was inacciuate also in stating that Bute pensioned Shebbeare For 
a Scotch minister to reward Britain^s most notorious Scotch baiter must 
have seemed absurd even to Bute After Bute had withdrawn, George 
Grenville, at the request of Sir John Philips, granted the pension early in 
1764. That this minister made quick use of Shebbeare^s pen is indicated 
by the pamphlet written by the Doctor under Grenville's direction and 
sent by Walpole to Lord Hertford with the curious remark, do not 
ransack Newgate and the pillory for writers."^^^ 

This granting of pensions is satirized in the Adventures of an Atom* 
Yak-strot [Bute] proposes to ^'display his liberality in patronizing genius 
and the arts” but is able to unearth only five men of genius in the whole 

'"An Epistle to his Grace, the Duke of N e, on his ResignaUon, By an Inde- 

pendent Whig,” 1762 Reviewed in the Critical Remew, July, 1762, 77, xrv 

In “The Author” Churchill calls Smollett a pensioner, saying that what makes 
Smollett write makes Johnson dumb Possibly one of Smollett’s motives for refusing 
the pension was his indignation at Shebbeare’s being granted one Another may have 
been the smallness of the grant See Macaulay’s The Earl of Chatham 

D N B “Shebbeare ” Here Norgate also notes that Shebbeare engaged with the 
solicitor of the treasury m writing against Lord Chief Justice Pratt m a paper, The Mod-' 
erator ' 
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nation. ^'^One was a secularized bonza [parson] from Ximo [Scotland] , 
another a malcontent poet of Niphon [England], a third, a refoimed 
comedian of Xicoco [Ireland], a fourth, an empyric, who had outlived 
his practice, and a fifth, a decayed apothecary, who was a haul, quack, 
author, chymist, philosopher, and simpler, by profession ” These can be 
identified m turn as John Home, Dr Johnson, Thomas Sheridan, Sheb- 
beare, and John Hill, the ‘Tympanitical inspector All these together, 
Smollett disdainfully observes, were not given as much money as many 
a private nobleman spends on a kennel of hounds 

For accepting a pension Shebbeare has often been accused of forsaking 
his associates for his own advantage and of changing his political opin- 
ions with suspicious rapidity But the accusation is not entirely sup- 
ported by the facts. The Doctor saw little or no inconsistency in changing 
from an enemy of George II into a champion of a Monarch who from 
early youth had been taught to scorn his grandfather as a weak king, 
and to worship Bolmgbroke^s Patriot King as an ideal It was easy to 
forget that George III was a Hanoverian when his policies were like those 
advocated by the Doctor himself It is said that the King in a conversa- 
tion with Sir John Philips referred to Shebbeare ^hn very favorable 
terms,” The King and the Doctor shared Bolmgbroke’s belief m the need 
of a powerful ruler. Shebbeare did not, therefore, change his political 
opinions to any extent. As to the abandonment of Pitt, that had hap- 
pened long before. He had disappointed the Doctor, who thought that 
a minister ought to provide protection for a pamphleteer whose pen had 
helped him to the highest place in the government. The eulogy of Pitt in 
the Thtrd Letter (1756) should have moved a mountain, but no, the Min- 
ister did not stay the hand of punishment. The Doctor paid the penalty 
And this for writing words that were, as he said, less offensive than those 
the Prime Minister had spoken time and again in the House of Commons. 
Moreover Pitt had ill-treated Sir John Philips, who had applied to him in 

Arnold Whitndge, op at , Ch iv, points out that Seccombe identified the apothecary 
as Shebbeare Whitridge is right in taking him as Dr John Hill, whose Lucina sine Con^ 
cuhttu IS glanced at m a near-by passage describing how Pitt had blown the people up until 
they believed that “food was not necessary to the support of life; nor an intercourse of 
the sexes required for the propagation of species Bute obtained for Hill the manage- 
ment of the Royal Gardens, worth 2000 pounds a year, but it is believed that the grant 
was not confirmed 

E g , E A Baker, op cit , v, 46, “ . . for Shebbeare, in spite of the apparent 

frankness of bs views and fearlessness in asserting them, seems to have ratted, and made 
a suspiciously quick transit from pillory to pension ” Also Arnold Whitbridge, op. cit , 
p 27 “After emergmg from prison Shebbeare changed his tactics and devoted bim.r.lF 
to the Court, even gomg so far as to attack his old hero, Pitt, for which abject tergiversa- 
tion he was granted a pension of 400 pounds » But the pension was only 200 pounds a year. 
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behalf of Shebbeare. In other words, Pitt would have none of him. The 
Doctor, therefore cannot be said to have ^‘abandoned’’ him. The black- 
est page on the Doctor’s record is not that of tergiversation but the one 
of demagoguery and pillory-or-post opportunism. 

In the following years the pensioner appeared at intervals as the cham- 
pion of the King^^® and his various ministers His name was seen occa- 
sionally in the Cnhcal or Monthly , but as before in the midst of the same 
unflattering adjectives Neither his style nor his pet aversions changed 
He went on hating women, William the Third, the Whigs and the Scotch. 
The last two pamphlets worthy of mention were full of spleen. The first, 
An Answer to the Queries, reviewed by Andrew Kippis,^^® is an attempted 
vindication of his conduct m regard to his projected history, an assault 
on Townshend and Lee for the speeches they made in disapproval of his 
pension, and an abusive outbreak against William the Third, who is 
blackened to make George III appear brighter in contrast It was the 
second, the “essay” on Dr, Frice^s Observations , that moved William 

E g , he defended the American policy of George III m the Public Advertiser and 
elsewhere In 1774 he wrote a pamphlet attacking Burke, whom he did not like because 
of his parody of Bolingbroke and opposition to North 

E g , Critical Review, Dec , 1762, 380, xiv In reviewmg One More Letter to the People 
of England By their old Friend, the critic remarks, ‘What can be expected from a copy 

of such an original as the patriot S [Shebbeare], but scurrility, raving, and sedition ” 

Allibone’s cites the Monthly Reviewer’s criticism of Shebbeare’s An Answer to the Printed 
Speech of Edmund Burke, Esq , April 19, 1774 This was, according to the reviewer, com- 
posed of “slanderous invectives, coarse witticisms, vulgar obscene allusions, and scanda- 
lous epithets ” 

An Answer to the Queries contained in a Letter to Dr Shebbeare, printed in the Public 
Ledger, Aug 10, etc , etc. {1714). Monthly Review, Jan ,1775, 31-35, Lii Kippis grants that 
the Doctor makes a good excuse for disappointing the subscribers to his history, but 
states that the “scurrility to which he descends with respect to Mr Townshend is disgrace- 
ful to any writer of tolerable talents, and as to Mr Lee, Dr Shebbeare’s pious and chari- 
table wish is, that Ms exit may be like that of Algernon Sidney ” Kippis concludes with the 
observation that no Prince or administration of the Brunswick line, “if lunacy hath not 
possessed them, can approve of the raving positions, and the bittei spirit of this writei ” 
The treatment of William here was resented by so many that Shebbeare hurt his 
cause much more than he helped it Hugh Baillie’s answer to this pamphlet was reviewed 
m the Monthly Remew, Jan , 1775, 35-36, lh 
I n 1774 Fox protested m the House of Commons against the Whigs’ couplmg of the 
names of Johnson and Shebbeare together, saying that the government had pensioned a 
He-bear and a She-bear. In 1776 Wilkes spoke of them as “two famous doctors” who 
were the “state hirelings called pensioners,” and whose names “disgraced the civil list ” 
An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of National Society, in which . 
Dr Pricers Observations, etc , are fairly examine and i efkcted This was reviewed m the 
Monthly Revi&w, Sept , 1776, 240-241, lv The critic notes many tenets repugnant to the 
principles of all free governments expressed here Also examples of faulty reasoning, low 
coarse humor, and foul, intemperate, opprobrious language 
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Mason to write his “Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare, wherein the Doctor is 

addressed as — 

Wretch? that from slander's filth art ever gleaning, 

Spite without spite, malice without meaning 
The same abusive, base, abandon'd thing. 

When pilloried, or pension'd by a king, 

Old as thou art, methmks, 'twere sage advice, 

That North should call thee off from hunting Tncc. 

Some younger blood-hound of his bawling pack 

Might sorer gall his Presbyteiian back 

Thy toothless jaws should free thee from the fight, 

Thous canst but mumble, when thou mean’st to bite 

^ ^ )(c 

It was Shebbeare's fate to have his memory perpetuated chiefly 
through his enemies And these he seemed to inspire with an animosity 
that was undying Indeed, the only writer who has even been suspected 
of relenting m his hostility is Smollett Evidence of such a change in atti- 
tude toward Shebbeare is supposed to be found in the Continuation of the 
Complete History of England (1760-65). Norgate writes that although 
Shebbeare had criticized both the Critical Remew and the History (1757), 
the passage relating to the Doctor's prosecution in the leviscd edition of 
the History is ^^curiously laudatory." In her note on Shebbeare in the 
Early Diary^^^ Mrs Raine Ellis indignantly writes, “He [Shebbeaie] was 
a Jacobite, so Mr, Strange and Miss Reid put up with him, and Smollett 
writes of him in his History of England as this good man " H. S. Buck^®'^ in 
observing that Smollett in his sketch of the liberal arts in the reign of 
George II makes amends by praising his former enemies Garrick, Field- 
ing, Quin, Lyttleton and Akenside, states that “even Shebbeare steps 
forth here^^® as This good man'." But Smollett, he hastens to add, was not 
known to have become personally reconciled with Shebbeare. With the 

Only about a score of lines m this poem refer to Shebbeare Tlis name m the title shows 
that Mason counted on the notoriety of the Doctor to attract the attention of a laige 
public The poem was written in 1777, as by Malcolm MacGreggor, a name to irritate 
the Scotch baiter Shebbeare, who is called by Mason in a prefatory note “a hackney scrib- 
bler of a newspaper,’' ^'a pensioner,” and a “broken apothecary.” The Monthly Review 
Dec , 1777, (488, lvii) thought “The Epistle” “a keen, acute, spirited satire on court con- 
nections, m which poor old Shebbeare comes in for ^stripes he was not formed to fecF ” 
D N B “Shebbeare ” Noigate gives the amalgamated Hume and Smollett Hutory of 
England (1855), x, 186, as his reference 
^3 Early Diary (ed 1889), Feb 20, 1774, i, 285 1^4 ^ p 75 

In this contest here is ambiguous It should be taken to mean hn the History f but 
not fin this passage ' Smollett never could have considered the Doctor important or even 
respectable enough to be listed with this distinguished group. 
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foregoing as his authorities E. A. Baker writes, . but Smollett was 
not always in the same mind about Shebbeare.’’^^® 

The passage in question follows a description of how a spy, Hensey, 
had a death sentence changed to exile, either because of information 
he gave the ministry or because the ministry considered him ^^so insensi- 
ble and insignificant ’’ In the first edition^®"^ it runs as follows: 

The seventy of the g 1 [Government] was much about the same period 

[1758] exercised on Dr Shebbeare, a public writer, who in a series of printed 
letters to the people of England, had animadverted on the conduct of the 

M y [Ministry] m the most acrimonious terms, stigmatized some great names 

with all the virulence of censure, and even assaulted the t ne [throne] itseK 

with oblique insinuation and ironical satire The M y, incensed at the bold- 

ness, and still more enraged at the success, of this author, whose writings were 
bought with avidity by the public, determined to punish him severely for his 
arrogance and abuse, and he was apprehended by a warrant from the secretary’s 
office His sixth letter to the people of England was pitched upon as a foundation 
of a prosecution After a short trial in the court of King’s bench, he was found 
guilty of having written the sixth letter to the people of England, adjudged a 
libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the pillory, to pay a small fine, to be 
impiisoned three years, and give security for his future behavior so that in 
effect, this man suffered more for having given vent to the unguarded effusions 
of mistaken zeal, couched in the language of passion and scurrility, than was 
inflicted on Hensey, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a spy for France, and 
betrayed his own country for hire. 

One must not take the absence of the harsh language that marked 
Smollett’s reviews of Shebbeare’s pamphlets in the CrtHcal Review as a 
sign of a change in personal attitude. Smollett is simply trying to be re- 
strained and objective, as is befitting the historian Yet there is a Tory 
bias here He disapproves of the Whig ministry’s lack of a sense of pro- 
portion in punishing Shebbeare too harshly and Hensey not harshly 
enough But disapproval of Whig justice is not approval of Shebbeare. 
The passage, as it stands, offers little to support the view that Smollett 
had undergone a change of mind in regard to his old enemy. 

However, in a subsequent revision of the Continuation^ someone, seek- 
ing to make Smollett’s dissatisfaction with the punishment meted out to 
Shebbeare seem like righteous sympathy for him, inserted the word good 
to make that part of the sentence read, ‘This good man suffered more, 
etc ” But the addition of good makes the first part of the paragraph seem 
absurd and out of harmony with the rest of it. If Smollett had made this 
addition it seems logical to suppose that he would have revised the whole 

Op at , V, 47 

ConUnuahon oj the Complete History of England^ 3v 1760 ii, 408 
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passage to make it consistent. Indeed, there seems to be no evidence that 
he himself revised this passage On the contrary it is highly probable that 
the good was inserted after his death 

In his other writings there is no indication that he altered his opinion 
of Shebbeare Although Smollett^s active participation m the Critical 
Revtew ended shortly after his release from the King’s Bench in February, 
1761, the animosity that characterizes the reviews of the Letters reap- 
pears in the Adventures of an Atom (1769) and m Humphrey Clinker 
(1771), where there are three or more scornful allusions^®^ to the Doctor 
Therefore it is extremely unlikely that Smollett ever changed his atti- 
tude. To the end of his days he must have considered Sheblicare a des- 
picable rabble-rouser and quack no more worthy of friendship oi s} m pa- 
thetic regard than a charlatan like '^Dr.” John Hill, another w liter whom 
Smollett never ceased to despise. 

* Hi * 

The picture of the scurrilous Doctor, painted as it is almost entirely 
by his foes, is not flattering His writings do little to change the impies- 
sion. However, one of his biographers cautions us. “It is said, that those 
who should form a judgment of his character by his writings would be de- 
ceived, and that his disposition was better than these seem to promise, 
and indeed the manners in which he speaks of his connections exhibits 
traits of a liberal and benevolent mind Yet even this writer, after 
praising Shebbeare as a father, has to admit that he had a hot temper, 
as obstinate, and would not be contradicted. Shebbeare could, no 
doubt, feel loyalty and gratitude, but nuances escaped him, and he did 
not know restraint. A person was either to be attacked tooth and nail or 
embraced with ecstatic sentimental outbursts. Something of the churlish- 
ness of Johnson and the headlong intemperate anger of Smollett was in 
his temperament He was full of gall, perverse, quarrelsome and incon- 
siderate of others 

Lewis M Knapp, The Puhlicatton of SrnolleWs Cofupleto History . . and CoiHinud- 
kon, The Library, Fourth Senes, xvi, 293-308, notes that m the amalgamation of Ifume’s 
and Smollett’s histones (e g , CadelFs edition in 1785) Anderson found “several omissions, 
transpositions and additions, for which no reason is assigned ” It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the good was mserted at this tune 

There are contemptuous allusions to Shebbeare and his pillory-or-post opportunism 
in Davis’s letter to Rev Dustwich, m Jerry’s letter to Sir Watkin Phillips concerning 
Dick Ivy, and m Matthew Bramble’s letter about literary conditions m London In the 
last the dogmatic, arrogant and presumptuous critic who, using politics as a criterion, 
“rejudged” writers of the past and called his contemporaries “dunces, pedants, plagiaiies, 
quacks, and imposters,” seems to refer to Shebbeare’s opinions as set forth in the Letters 
of Batista Angeloni and the Occasional Criitc 

European Magazine, Aug , 1788, n, 83-87. 
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He was an egoist. Always he was so confident of his own wisdom and 
rectitude and importance that he counted those who differed with him 
as naught Hence the general opinion that he was tough-skinned Bos- 
well said that ridicule cast upon him did not move him long as he 
could find reviews to write at six guineas per sheet and enemies to abuse 
at three shillings per pamphlet He liked to play a churlish part 
Fanny Burney describes how he referred to his wife in an insulting man- 
ner at Miss Reid’s Because his hostess was a Scotch woman, he in- 
sulted the Scotch Because there were five women present, he insulted 
the female sex Poor Fanny and Sissy ‘^never presumed to open [their] 
lips for fear of being affronted” by the “growler ” His egoism explains 
his pose as the great Patriot from whom alone could come salvation for 
England. 

Related to this excessive self-esteem was a desperate audacity bor- 
dering on insolence and effrontery. Smollett admired Ferret’s daring 
but thought it the rashness of a madman In Str Launcelot Greaves he 
writes that Ferret’s attack on the government made many think he 
ought to be punished “for his presumption in reflecting so scurrilously 
on ministers and measures. . . Of this sentiment was our adventurer 
[Sir Launcelot], though he could not help admiring the courage of the 
orator, and owning within himself, that he had mixed some melancholy 
truths with his scurrility. But Smollett makes Ferret’s courage a verbal 
one Physically Ferret is a coward and runs away or hides when threat- 
ened with bodily injury As we have seen, the author of a spurious Sev- 
enth Letter also describes Shebbeare as a coward. He is such a “philoso- 
pher” that “he allows himself to be kicked out of every coffee-house m 
town.”^®^ Perhaps there was some basis for this charge. There certainly 
is for the accusation of closeness in money matters For instance, he is 
known to have bickered over the payments he was to receive from per- 
sons who engaged him to write. 

His style was often censured for its slovenliness and abusive coarse- 
ness. That he could write a fairly respectable prose is proved by a bio- 
graphical sketch, The Character of Edward Eyde, Earl of Clarendon^ which 
was published in the European Magazine shortly after his death.^®® Here 

Cited by Allibone^s from Boswell’s Johnson, year 1783 Boswell, w^ho was introduced 
to Shebbeare by General Oglethorpe, thought the Doctor’s ‘‘knowledge and abikties much 
above the class of ordinary writers ” Boswell admired Angelom’s Letters, and for some 
reason did not seem to be irritated in the least by Shebbeare’s Scotch baiting 
Early Dtary, Feb 20, 1774 

Ch X Part of this passage is an echo of Smollett’s review of Shebbeare’s Thtrd Letter 
(1756) 5-64 Monthly Revtew, March, 1758, 274, xviii 

It IS m the issue of Oct , 1788, pp 283-286 It had probably been prepared for the 
edition of Clarendon’s Htstory that Shebbeare was not allowed to pubhsh. 
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for once lie had taken due care However, he struck off his pamphlets 
and novels in such haste that a careless style was inevitable R is chiefly 
owing to this mean style that these are now generally regaided mciel} as 
interesting records of the times. Shebbeare was often coarse in writing 
and m speech. Mrs. Raine Ellis, m a note to Fanny Burney’s account of 
the Doctor at Miss Reid's, remarks that some sentences that Fanny 
wrote down ^fln amazement" had been crossed out, seemingly by an- 
other hand, as too ''gross" to be suffered to stand m the maniisciipt 
Shebbeare was less discreet in company than Smollett, but when he 
wrote he certainly was no coarser than Smollett, or other polemical w lit- 
ers of his day, Bolmgbroke declared that journalists have "ill manners, 
Impudence, a foul Mouth, and a fouler Heart, and his disciple shows 
that most of his master's words were only too true 

A comparison of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves with the model rc\ eals 
that Smollett had a surprisingly thorough understanding of Shebbeaie's 
character. Ferret is not conceived in the spirit of unmitigated acrimony 
but rather in that of the amused astonishment caused by an original w^ho 
touches on the preposterous but who is not yet a monster He is fuitive 
and grotesque, and even a little sinister, rather than repulsive, Tn spite 
of the caricaturist's simplification and exaggeration, the physical and 
mental features of Shebbeare are clearly recognizable/^® as is shown by 
the description introducing Ferret. 

The solitary guest had something very forbidding m his aspect, w^hich w as con- 
tracted by an habitual frown His eyes were small and red, and so deep set in 

Early Diary j Feb. 20, 1774 

DtssertaUon on Parhes Shebbeare had a hand in the Monitor ^ which he and Ins as- 
sociates must have regarded as carrying on the work of the Craftsman, 

For instance, the sweeping eyebrows pulled down in a half-frown, one of the most 
striking features of the Bromley engraving of Shebbeare, are easily recognizable in Smol- 
lett^s description The engraving was printed in the European Magazine^ Aug, 1788, 
83 Here Shebbeare is represented as a plump Englishman in the late fifties, posing in a 
fez and loose coat The finely curved upper hp, the small round chm and chubby cheeks 
give the lower part of the face a boyish look, but the long retreating forehead, with the 
fez, gives the upper part a hard Oriental cast 
In Ch II Ferret is described as bemg so frightened that “his eyes retired within their 
sockets’^ and “his complexion, which was naturally of a copper hue/’ as shifting to a leaden 
color. Mason m his “Epistle to Dr, Shebbeare” assumes in the following that his face is 
bronzed. 

“Enough of souls unless we waste a line 
Shebbeare, to pay a compliment to thine 
Which forg’d, of old, of strong Hibernian brass, 

Shines through the Pans piaister of thy face, 

And bronzes it, secure from shame, or sense, 

To the flat glare of finish’d impudence.” 
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the sockets, that each appeared like the unextinguished snuff of a farthing can- 
dle, gleaming through the horn of a dark lanthorn. His nostrils were elevated 
in scorn, as if his sense of smelling had been perpetually offended by some un- 
savoury odour, and he looked as if he wanted to shrink within himself from the 
impertinence of society. He wore a black periwig as straight as the pinions of a 
raven, and this covered with a hat flapped, and fastened to his head by a speckled 
handkerchief tied under his chin He was wrapped m a greatcoat of brown frieze, 
under which he seemed to conceal a small bundle His name was Ferret, and his 
character distinguished by three peculiarities He was never seen to smile, he 
was never heard to speak in praise of any person whatsoever, and he was never 
known to give a direct answer to any question that was asked, but seemed, on 
all occasions, to be actuated by the most perverse spirit of contradiction. 

The controversies between Sir Launcelot, to a certain extent the au- 
thor’s mouthpiece, and Ferret, who represents the political chicanery 
which IS part of the evil against which Smollett’s Don Quixote fights, 
echo much of the journalistic warfare that had taken place between 
Smollett as critic and Shebbeare as author of the Letters For instance, Sir 
Launcelot’s attack on Ferret for spreading false insinuations to poison 
the minds of his Majesty’s subjects “in defiance of common honesty and 
common sense” is like a Smollett review m the CrikcaL In the clever 
mountebank scene, where Smollett, laughing at the dual nature of the 
Doctor, makes Ferret weave together an empiric’s praise of his nostrum 
and a politician’s dispraise of “High German quacks, that have blistered, 
sweated, bled and purged the nation into atrophy,” one recognizes the 
Doctor’s hatred of the Hanoverian foreign policy. 

In describing Ferret’s philosophy Smollett takes the opportunity to 
ridicule Shebbeare’s opportunism and seemingly to cast a derisive glance 
at the sentimental primitivism of Lydia, For the benevolent state of 
nature as set forth in this novel Smollett substitutes Hobbes’ state of 
nature where self-preservation is the only law. He has Ferret excuse the 
selfish cunning that freed him from Gobble’s clutches but threw Sir 
Launcelot into them, with these words: “I look upon mankind to be in a 
state of nature, a truth which Hobbes has stumbled on by accident. I 
think every man has a right to avail himself of his talents, even at the ex- 
pense of his fellow creatures ; just as we see the fish, and other animals of 
creation, devouring one another.” Accordingly he has a right to play 
cruelly with the hopes and fears of Crowe and Crabshaw when they seek 
to make use of his powers as a fortuneteller. But events show that Ferret 
is not consistent. When he himself becomes involved in a painful situa- 
tion, he complains bitterly at the injustice of it.^®® He should have read 

When Ferret finds himself in debt he mdulges in the following high-sounding sophis- 
try ‘q have been oppressed and persecuted by the government for speaking truth; your 
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further in Hobbes and found out what was said about the rights of otheis 
It seems that one or two of Ferret’s traits came from Cadwallader 
Crabtree of Peregrine Pickle^ although Shebbeare might have had them 
too Both Ferret and Crabtree are misanthropic cynics Peii>’s fiiciid- 
ship turns into dislike when he concludes that Crabtree is a ^hnorose 
cynic, not so much incensed against the follies and vices of mankind as 
delighted with the distress of his fellow creatures ” Ferret is reprcsei ted 
as unwilling to walk ten paces to save Captain Crowe from the galhjws, 
and as consenting to frighten him at the vigil ‘^merely in hope of seeing 
a fellow creature miserable.” Ferret is even more indiffeient to the suf- 
fering of others than Crabtree. Indeed to make others unhappy was es- 
sential to his own happiness Smollett describes him as being constitu- 
tionally incapable of enjoying the serenity made possible by the financial 
security that came to him at the end of the novel Aftei a brief lespite 
his “misanthropy” returned. “He could not bear to see his fellow crea- 
tures happy around him, and signified his disgust to Sir Launcelot, de- 
claring his intention of returning to the metropolis, where he knew there 
would be always food sufficient for the ravenous appetite of his spleen ” 

How correct Smollett was in his estimate of Shebbeare’s inability to 
change his nature was proved by later events. Neither Sir Launc clot’s 
bounty nor Grenville’s pension could alter what was fixed in the per- 
sonality The Doctor was a born Grub-streeter and political pamphle- 
teer. Owing to the novelist’s thorough comprehension of this character, 
F erret is one of the most convincing of the minor figures in the novel of 
that day Moreover, he is interesting as a memento and as a kind of 
by-product of the animosity that arose between two typical eighteenth- 
century personalities, one a great novelist and the other an original whose 
character is more notable than his writings. 

James R, Foster 

Long Island University 


onmipotent laws have reconciled contradictions. That which is acknowledged to be truth 
m fact, is construed falsehood m law, and great reason we have to boast of a constitution 
founded on the basis of absurdity.*^ 

Eugene Johat, Smollett et la France (1935), p. 206, in writing of the reception of Sir 
Launcelot Gream in France, observes that Le Drapeau Blanc, June 10, 1824, gave the novel 
a favorable review because the Toryism of Smollett was pleasing to the ultra-loyalists of 
mat time. Mr ^ Johat adds, *‘Le critique remarque surtout, dans le roman, ie personnage 
de Ferret, un coureur de Fopposition,’ un agitateur pohtique d’avant-garde, ailant de 
ville en ville invectiver le gouvemement ” 
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GOETHE AND IBSEN’S BUTTON-MOULDER 

H enrik IBSEN in his Peer Gynt has created a minor figure of ab- 
sorbing interest — the Button-moulder — who enbodies the poet’s 
ideas regarding immortality He appears grim and macabre as, with his 
huge ladle, he comes to fetch Peer’s soul, yet there is a sort of Mephisto- 
phelian humor in his tone : 

The Button-moulder 

Your grave is dug ready, your coffin bespoke 
The worms in your body will live at their ease; 

But I have orders, without delay, 

On Master’s behalf to fetch m your soul! 

Peer 

It can’t be^ Like this, without any warning — ^ 

The Button-moulder 

It’s an old tradition at burials and births 
To appoint m secret the day of the feast, 

With no warning at all to the guest of honor. ^ 

He explains that those human beings who have done something distinc- 
tive — either good or bad — live on in heaven or hell, these concepts being 
retained, while the vast majority, the great average, are, as Archer well 
translates it, again to be “merged m the mass” (p 238) (at ga over i 
massen) by going into the Button-moulder’s ladle. What is the proveni- 
ence of this original figure, this “unorthodox symbol”?^ The explanation 
lies partly in wffiat biographers tell us of the dramatist’s early life We 
learn there why Ibsen chose precisely a button-moulder and not one of 
the many other comparable symbols: 

Ibsen’s Button-moulder was formed from one of the memories of his own child- 
hood In his boyhood days he himself had done some button-moulding, and we 
can imagine that he sometimes sat pondering the horror of being lost in the 
molten mass Now the picture returned to him, and became to him the symbol of 
the wasted life which is blotted out ® 

Before the appearance of the Button-moulder, there is an earlier refer- 
ence to button-moulding m the scene toward the end of the third act in 
which Aase is rummaging among her ancient belongings. She comes 
upon an old casting-ladle (p. 96) and recalls that little Peer Gynt had 

1 P 235 Page references to Peer Gynt are to Archer's translation (New York, 1908). 

® P G. La Chesnais, Henrik Ibsen, CEuvres Completes (Paris, no date appeared 1938), 
vin, 64 

3 Halvdan Koht, The Ufe of Ibsen (New York, 1931), ii, 31. 
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used it to play at button-moulding. In the fifth act the Button-moulder 
refers to this when he says, '^YouVe worked at the craft’^ (p 238) . 

We learn a bit more from the Danish novelist Vilhelm Beigsoe, who 
was Ibsen^s companion during the composition of Peer Gyni Bergsoe re- 
ports^ that one day, probably in July, 1867, they were walking along in 
silence when suddenly Ibsen amazed him with the question you 
think one could represent a man on the stage with a casting ladlc^’^ 
Bergsoe was puzzled and Ibsen did not explain But the story indicates 
that Ibsen was searching for a suitable histiionic representation of his 
ideas on immortality and it is possible that on this very walk the But- 
ton-moulder was conceived. 

The question of the poet's source for the Button-moulder is discussed 
by the chief commentator on this drama, the Belgian scholar H Loge- 
mann.® Logemann begins by dismissing as absurd the alleged provenience 
from the folktale of the smith, as claimed by Passarge, or from Oehlen- 
schlager's Aladdin, as alleged by J. Collin (p 273), and goes on to state 
that the symbol contains rather common imagery, especially faniilar 
from its use in the Bible; for which he cites 

Jeremiah vi, 29, ^^The bellows are burned, the lead is consumed of the fire, the 
founder melteth in vain; for the wicked are not plucked away Jeremiah ix, 7 
'^Therefore, thus sayeth the Lord of Hosts, Behold, I will melt them and try 
them; for how shall I do for the daughter of my people?” Ezekiel xxii, 20 '"As 
they gather silver and brass and iron and tin, into the midst of the furnace, to 
blow the fire upon it, to melt it, so will I gather you in mine anger and in my 
fury, and I will leave you there and melt you ” Malachi ni, 2, 3 '‘But who may 
abide the day of his coming^ and who shall stand when he appeareth? For he is 
like a refiner's fire and like fuller's soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi and purge them as gold and silver, 
that they may offer unto the Lord an offering of righteousness.” 

Furthermore he mentions that Solveig's father had said to Peer (in the 
sketch): '^Smelte dig, Luttre dig?” i e., better your Me, purify your soul. 
By further examples from this as well as other plays, he shows convinc- 
ingly that Ibsen was familiar with this biblical imagery. Then he says 
(p. 277) : 'Tt is of course quite plain that shabe om, smelte om, st0e om all 
stand for the process of purification {Luttre) that the soul is to undeigo, 
and that is precisely what Ibsen wished to express in the theory of the 
Button-moulder." 

Strange to say, Logemann believes that Peer is to be condemned or at 

* Eennk Ihsen paa Ischa (Copenhagen, 1908), p. 212. 

s A Commentary on Henrik Ibsen's Peer Gynt (The Hague, 1917), pp 313 ff and much 
article, 'The Caprices in Henrik Ibsen's Peer Gyntp FMa, vii 
(1917), 258-285 (page citations refer to this article). 
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least that a further encounter with the Button-moulder is to decide the 
question of his condemntion or salvation. The opposite view, held by 
most critics, is succinctly expressed by Giovanni Bach: 

At last, on the brink of ultimate destruction, his death drawing near, Peer is 
saved through Solveig’s unselfish and ennobling love, which kindles the latent 
spark of divinity within him, enabling him for once to face life unflinchingly and 
thereby to find himself ® 

If we are in accord with this generally accepted view of Peer’s end, we 
cannot find much meaning m Logemann’s conclusion that Peer’s soul is 
to be purified* 

So we need not assume any direct influence of the use of similar imagery in 
Aladdin in order to explain the development of the little boy’s childish amusement 
into an attribute of a messenger of Death And we conclude that Ibsen’s Knappe- 
st^her IS a direct adaptation of the biblical imagery of purification to the chance 
words about Peer’s youthful games, conceived as an afterthought some time in 
the July of 1867 (p 286), 

If Peer goes into the ladle he loses his identity, and how can '^he” then 
be purified? One could just as reasonably speak of purifying a little tin 
soldier by tossing him into the mass in a ladle 

In order to arrive at a clearer notion than Logemann offers us regard- 
ing the Button-moulder, let us analyze this character a bit. First, we 
must consider on what basis he judges men, and secondly the punish- 
ment he metes out to those who lack personality — core.” The Button- 
moulder informs Peer that he has “orders, without delay, on Master’s 
behalf to fetch in your soul” (p. 235) because Peer is “no sinner on the 
so-called heroic scale,” “but to call you a good man would be going too 
far,” and “you’re nor one thing nor t’other then, only so-so ” This same 
ethical standard is applied also in Ibsen’s Brand, is found in Kierkegaard, 
as well as in other Scandinavian writers whom Ibsen knew well. Hence, 
as Halvdan Koht indicates,^ we can look there for a source: 

Then he meets his judge* the Button-moulder Quite externally this meeting 
reminds one strongly of the “apocalyptic comedy” by J. L Heiberg, A Spirit 
after Death (1840) Certain thoughts in the two dramas are closely associated: 
the soul in Heiberg is condemned for not great sins but for ordinary bourgeois 
paltriness , it had never cared for the things of the spirit, but had been content to 
live for material good and had never striven for a genuine personal existence 
This draws a clear line from A Spirit after Death, through Adam Homo, to Peer 
Gynt The line is raised a step upward for each of these works. In Heiberg it is 
still chiefly a philosophic-aesthetic demand that is made the test for the soul. 

® The History of the Scandinavian Literatures, Various authors (New York, 1938), pp. 
39 f. ^ The Life of Ibsen (New York, 1931), n, 36 f. 
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Paludan-Muller makes it an ethical demand, and in Ibsen this ethical demand 
is sharpened to such an intensity that it bores itself burning into the soul he 
who does not follow his calling forfeits his right to life itself He is worth no more 
than the chaff which the Almighty throws into the fire 
One may say that this thought could never have become so powerful a demand 
upon life and character had not Soren Kierkegaard’s fiery spirit made an issue 
of it as he did, yet it is also true that Ibsen succeeded in giving it a scaring quality 
which rendered it the very question of life and death to every man The Button- 
moulder whom he made the judge and accuser, half humorous though he may 
seem, still moves in an atmosphere of ghastly horror much w^orse than either 
Mephistopheles in Heiberg or the advocalus diaboh in Paludan-Mullcr 


In Heiberg’s and Paludan-Muller’s dramas the paltry souls are con- 
demned to hell (Adam Homo, to be sure, then is saved by his loving Alma 
and permitted to enter purgatory), while in Ibsen a strikingly diffeient 
form of punishment is introduced, namely to be ^'merged m the mass ” 
Did Ibsen derive it merely from his boyhood musmgs, as Kohl seems to 
think, or did he have a literary source^ 

Ibsen’s Boswell, John Paulsen, tells us that, just as Goethe venerated 
Shakespeare, so Ibsen studied Goethe, and not without results, he rarely 
mentioned Goethe, but when he did, it was with great admiration Paul- 
sen says that Peer Gynt particularly shows traces of Goethe’s Faust He 
calls attention to the form of the two works, rhymed couplets, often ap- 
proaching colloquial speech interlarded with lyrical passages He quotes 
Ibsen as saying of Goethe, ‘That he wrote Faust was the mam thing 
Furthermore, the manner of Faust’s and Peer Gynt’s salvation, 
brought about in part through a woman’s devotion, is strikingly similar. 
Peer misquotes, true to character, “Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns an.’’ 
Halvdan Koht® calls attention to the influence on Ibsen’s views as ex- 
pressed in his letter to Georg Brandes, February 17, 1871, of Goethe’s 
words from the second part of Faust: 

Nur der erwirbt sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 

Der tagiich sie erobem musz. 


He who possesses liberty otherwise than as a thing to be striven for, possesses 
It dead and souUess, for the idea of liberty has undoubtedly this characteristic 
that it develops steadily during assimilation 

While Horace and many other poets have expressed the same idea as 
the aged Faust: 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen 


® Erin'^ungm m Emrih Ibsm (Beilin: Fischer, 1907), pp 66 and 73 See also A. Le 
Roy Andrews in JEGP, xiii, 238-246. » Op dt., n. 83 

Mary Morison (New 
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It IS very striking that Ibsen was positively haunted by this notion at the 
time when he was composing Peer Gynt in Ischia, as Bergsoe reports 

Moreover Ibsen was very self-confident and frequently expressed himself to the 
effect that he was not working for time, but for eternity, and when I replied that 
no author could attain that far, that even the greatest spirits were forgotten 
after the passage of thousands of years, he flew into a rage against me and said 
quite beside himself ''Spare me your metaphysics If you rob me of eternity, 
you rob me of everything 

In other words, Ibsen himself was determined not to end in the Button- 
moulder’s ladle, and he considered such a fate something gruesome and 
shameful Ibsen endowed Peer Gynt with his own horror of losing his 
identity, one of the appealing qualities possessed by this compromising 
weakling To less spirited beings the matter of survival or non-survival 
after death may be a matter of complacent indifference, but not to Peer 
and not to Ibsen, for them a merging with the elements was something 
to be avoided at all costs. The Button-moulder, in a magnificent passage, 
tells Peer of his great promise and dismal failure: 

Now you were designed for a shining button 
On the vest of the world, but your loop gave way, 

So into the waste-box you needs must go. 

And then, as they phrase it, be merged in the mass (p 238) 

Peer m his replies seems quite as much ^'beside himself” as Ibsen had been 
m his talk with Bergsoe: 

You’re surely not meaning to melt me up, 

With Dick, Tom and Hal into something new? (p 239) 

No, I say! No’ With both teeth and claws 

I’ll fight against this! Sooner anything else’ (p 239) 

I’ll be damned if I do’ (p. 241) 

Evidently, in his view of after-life, Ibsen was aristocratic, i.e he held 
that immortality was only for “the best,” while the undistinguished 
majority would be merged with the elements I believe it can be shown 
that this conception also came to him from his reading of Goethe’s 
great drama. 

At the end of the Helena scenes in the third act of Faust II we learn 
the fate of the queen’s servants, the maidens of the chorus, from the lips 
of Panthalis This leader of the chorus is so devoted to Helen that she 
will follow the queen into after-life, while the light-minded maidens of 
the chorus deserve no such distinction: 


^ Bergsoe, op. cU., p 163 
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Wer keinen Namen sick erwarb, nocli Edles will 
Gehort den Elementen an, so fahrct hin ^ 

Mit memer Konigen zu sem veriangt mich hcisz, 

Nicht nur Verdi enst auch Treue w’’aiirt uns die Pci son 

(9981-9984) 

Bayard Taylor^^ comments on these lines. 

Panthalis, the Chorage, is the only member of the Chorus w^ho has manifested 
an individual character throughout the Interlude, consequently she letaiiis it 
here, where the other members are about to be lost m the elements We are re- 
minded by what she says, of Goethe’s vague surmises in regard to the future life 
He hints on more than one occasion that a strong, mdependent indi\ iduality 
may preserve its entelechie (actual, distinctive being) while the mass of persons 
in whom the human elements are comparatively formless will continue to exist 
only in those elements In 1829 (September 1) he said to Pkkermann, “1 do not 
doubt our permanent existence, for Nature cannot do without the entelechie 
But we are not immortal in the same fashion, and in order to manifest oneself 
in the future life as a great entelechie ^ one must also become one ” The subject 
seems to have been discussed with others, for we find Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
m 1830, writing to Frau von Wolzogen '‘There is a spiritual individuality, but 
not everyone attains to it As a peculiar, distinctive foim of mind, it is eternal 
and immutable. Whatever cannot thus individually shape itself, may return into 
the universal life of Nature.” 

Other commentators on this passage cite a much earlier expression of 
the same thought by Goethe m a letter to Zelter, December 3, 1781 : 

. . . well es em Artikel meines Glaubens ist, dasz wir durch Standhaftigkcit und 
Treue in dem gegenwartigen Zustande, ganz allem dcr hoheren Stufc cincs 
folgenden werth und, sie zu betreten, fahig warden, es sey nun hier zeitlich Oder 
dort ewig. 

Faust, of course, was such an individual destined for immortality. It 
is worth noting that in the stage direction before line 11,825, where the 
angels are described, as bearing Faust’s Unsterblichei to heaven, Goethe 
had written originally Faust’s Entelechie Because of his idealistic striving 
Faust attains to immortality, an event that is beautifully foreshadowed 
by Panthalis’ phrasing of Goethe’s profound conception of after-life. 
His view is soundly in conformity with our feelings of poetic justice, 
while of course it runs counter to the Christian dogma of eternal life for 
every single soul, even that of an hour-old babe; hence it avoids, also, for 
example, the pesky problem of infant damnation, regarding which the 
Scotch preacher said “God must do much in his ofS-cial capacity that he 
would not do as a private individual.” It hovers between our experience 
that the great have immortality in the memory of mankind and an intui- 
tive belief in after-life which is found among most peoples. It strikes us 
as modern, in conformity with principles of science, e g., the indestructi- 
“ Fawt, The Second Part (Boston, 1871), p. 431 (Note No. 126). 
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bility of matter. In the poem Eupkrosyne Goethe presents the same idea, 
except that the “nameless^^ are here pictured as shades instead of being 
absorbed into the elements: 

Nur die Muse gewahrt einiges Leben dem Tod 
Denn gestaltlos schweben umher in Persephoneias 
Reiche, massenweis, Schatten vom Namen getrennt, 

Wen der Dichter aber geruhmt, der wandelt, gestaltet, 

Emzeln, gesellet dem Chor aller Heroen sich zu 

Eckermann reports a conversation of January 29, 1827, in the course 
of which Goethe spoke of his treatment of the Helena theme: 

Auf den Gedanken, dasz der Chor nicht wieder in die Unterwelt hinab will, 
sondern auf dei heitern Oberfiache der Erde sich den Elementen zuwirft, tue ich 
mir wirklich etwas zu Gute 

Es ist eine neue Art von Unsterblichkeit, sagte ich 

This new type of immortality is discussed at length by Franz Koch^^ in 
a monograph devoted especially to this subject A brief quotation can 
make it apparent how close to Goethe stands Ibsen with his aristocratic 
view of society, his ever reiterated demand for self-realization, and hi^ 
hatred of apathy rather than vice, as expressed, for example, in Brand, 
Be passion^s slave, be pleasure’s thrall, 

But be it utterly, all m aU 

Ob einer erne bedeutende Personlichkeit ist und welches Schicksal, mit welcher 
Remheit und Machtigkeit es sich m ihm verkorpert, das also ist das Entschei- 
dende fur die aristokratische Auffassung der Unsterblichkeitsidee, wie Goethe 
sie vertritt, und hat zunachst mit moralischer Wertung nichts zu tun Auszeror- 
denthche Menschen haben fur Goethe den Rang von ^^roszen Naturerschein- 
ungen,” sie gelten ihm als “heihg,” wobei garmcht in Betracht kommt,^^ob 
solche Phanomene genutzt oder geschadet.” Sie sind Beispiele wahrer Selbstver- 
wirkhchung 

Goethe’s conception of immortality was indeed an original one, and 
Panthalis’ speech a poetic touch of which the author might well be 
proud But it had nothing of the histrionic about it. It is a pleasing 
thought that the greatest dramatist of the nineteenth century should 
seize upon Goethe’s idea and embody it in the vivid personality of the 
Button-moulder with his ominous ladle, his grim summons, and his 
picturesque humor, not forgetting his high ethical demand: 

To be oneself is to slay oneself. 

A. E. Zucker 

Goethds Shllung zu Tod und UmterUuhheit, Goethe Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1932), pp 
283 ff 

1^ Ibid,, p 285 Koch here refers the reader to Goethe’s Werke i, 48, 109 f , Ueher dte 
V erherrkchung der Helena 
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A MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY DUTCH VIEW OF 
AMERICAN LIFE AND LETTERS 

P erhaps it would have been hard to find a writer on the continent 
of Europe during the second and third quarters of the last centmy 
who was so eager, so sympathetic, and so persistent a student of Anieii- 
can life and letters as the Dutch poet, author, and critic, Eveiliaidus 
Jan Potgieter (1808--7S) ^ 

To write of Everhardus Jan Potgieter m a year when Holland is in 
enemy hands is to be reminded first of all of what he wrote to his fnend 
and fellow-editor of De GtdSj Conraad Busken Huet, in July, 1869* ^‘How 
does it strike you, do you not see the day dawning in which Europe, tired 
at last of its foolhardy worship of princes, will follow the example of the 
United States and form a great Federal Union?^^^ 

Potgieter very probably is a stranger to most of us, and if we aie to be 
pleased by his interest in us, we shall need an introduction About 
American indifference to Dutch literature he himself, m his fine novelle 
^^ourney in the Rain,” has the Hawthorne he has conjuicd up say to 
him: shall begin by offending your national pride: I know nothing 

about your literature . . . The complete neglect of the study of foreign 
languages in the States is a disgrace to us, shaming us as you do m this, 
you are enviable.”^ Potgieter was especially enviable. ^Tle knew all the 
Germanic languages; he read and spoke High German, English, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish with uncommon facility, French literature was to 
him an open book and he seemed to have turned every page of it, he 
enjoyed the masterpieces of the Spanish and Italian authors and was 
able to appreciate these in the full beauty of the oiiginaL . . 

A perusal of De Gtds and a study of the eighteen volumes of Potgieter’s 
collected works confirm the testimony. The many-sidedness and depth 

1 1 want to acknowledge a general indebtedness in preparing this article to R. Pennmk, 
‘Totgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” De Nieuwe Tadlgids^ xxiii (1929), 273-294 
® E J Potgieter, Brteven dan Cd Busken Huet uttgegeven door G. Busken IJuet (Ifaarlem, 
1902), ii, 184 All quotations from Dutch authors m this article are given m English 
The translations are mine It seemed best to give the titles of Potgieter’s works in English, 
the Dutch title of a work by him will be found m the footnote the first time the work is 
cited 

3 ^^Onderweg in den Regen, » De Gids, 1864, rv, 446-447 (De Werken van E, J Potgieter 
Proza, Poezyj Krthek verzameld onder toezicht van Joh C. Zmmerman [Haarlem, 1885, 
1886], VIII, 374 This work will hereafter be designated Werken). 

* Quoted by Dr. W. J A. Jonckbloet, GescMedenis der Nederlandsche LeUerkunde (Gro- 
ningen, 1892), w, 184. 
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of Potgieter^s studies are remarkable, the more so because lie left school 
at thirteen and because he was by vocation throughout his life a mercan- 
tile house agent ® The best product of his studies in the Scandinavian 
literatures — he was the first to introduce these to Holland and he did so 
effectively- — were the two volumes of The North %n Scenes and Sketches ® 
As an example of his careful attention to French literature, one can single 
out his long critical review of Beranger’s Der meres chansons and Ma 
htographie,^ A similarly penetrating study of an English poet — in the 
collected works this study runs to three hundred pages — is Potgieter’s 
^‘George Crabbe.’’® Byron and Scott he knew, of course, in Holland also 
these exerted an influence almost to contend with. He liked Burns His 
own book-length translations from the English include Lamb’s Essays, 
Bulwer’s Rtenzt, Beckford’s Vathek, Hazlitt’s Table Talk, and Leigh 
Hunt’s Studies and Sketches,^ The most significant result of his pursuit 
of Italian literature is the astonishingly ambitious poetic study — or is it 
really a poem? — of Dante’s life and experiences, “Florence.”^® Written 
in Potgieter’s unsuccessful variation of Dante’s terza nma, “Florence” 
offers any student who wants to pursue Dante’s influence upon modern 
literatures a challenging adventure. Goethe— but Goethe Potgieter had 
always on his tongue. “And as for our own history and literature,” wrote 
a critic of his country, “few were so fully informed about and so com- 
pletely absorbed in them.”^^ 

It was as critic that Potgieter achieved most for the literature of Hol- 
land. “Potgieter was the first m The Netherlands to make the national 
literary criticism a separate branch of activity, the first out of whose re- 
views a book could be compiled which is its own raison d'Ure, and which 
is certain to live on.”^^ His medium was De Gids, a literary critical journal 
which he edited from its first appearance in 1837 until 1865. The achieve- 
ment of De Gtds was so largely the product of Potgieter’s inspiration and 

® For an account of Potgieter as business man, see P. N. Muller, ^‘Potgieter ter Beurze,^ 
De Gtds, 1886, iv, 411-420. 

® Bet Noorden, in Omtrekken en Tafereelen (Amsterdam, 1836, 1840) (Werken, m and 
iv) 

^ De Gtds, 1858, i, 119-129, 309-342, 440-467, 782-831 (Werken, xvn, 36-214). 

8 “Een Bilk naar Crabbe,” De Gtds, 1858, ii, 584-514 and ^‘George Crabbe,’^ De Gids, 
1858, n, 602-641, 780-819 and 1859, i, 105-156 and n, 198-231, 799-877 (Werken, xvn, 
252-412 and xviii, 1-141) 

® Froeven van een Humorist (Amsterdam, 1836), Rienzi (Deventer, 1836), vathek 
(Amsterdam, 1837), Tafelkout (Amsterdam, 1840); Studies en Schetsen (Deventer, 1842) 

10 E /. Fotguter Poezy (Haarlem, 1868), i, 193-333, 337-438 (Werken, ix, 193-335, 
337-441) 

11 Quoted by Jonckbloet, Geschtedems der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, vt, 184. 

12 Cd Busken Huet, ^Totgieter’s Kriflek,” LiUerariscke Fantaskn (Haarlem), xxn 
(1886), 35. 
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effort — he was substantially assisted by Bakhuizen van den Brink— that 
Zimmerman’s nice summary of it is in place here. 

Potgieter and his colleagues broke with the conventional, with the pathos and 
sentimentality, with the milk-and-water poetry, and with the pulling of e\entSy 
deeds, and books which smacked of patriotism but were otherwise ordinal} or 
banal, they returned to the study of Nature and immersed themselves m a le- 
generating bath of our national history — a history which to them was not solely 
a record of campaigns m the field but a story of the accomplishment of oiii fore- 
bears in every sphere* in commerce, on sea, in industry, science, litcuiluie, and 
art . . They conducted their criticism without pity, but also without respect 
of persons A drop of bitters in those many honey-laden cups seemed ^AnUirv 
to them If the rod in their hands sometimes became a scourge, so miKh the 
better the time-imbedded disease was not to be remedied by milder imsans 
. . Dutch literature owed Potgieter and Van den Brink a cure of rejuvenation, 
the return to nature and truth, attention to local color and historical accin a cy 
in its representations, a plastic realization of the object instead of personal im- 
pressions from it, and purer art forms . . 

It was so. And the line which deserves italics in Zimmerman’s account 
is the one about 'The regenerating bath of our national history ” "To 
love Old Holland, to hold up Old Holland before Young Holland: that 
was the dual purpose of Romanticism in The Netherlands, of the Artist 
and Critic Potgieter. ...” So the poet Albert Verwey wrote in 1903 
Potgieter withdrew from the staff of De Gids in 1865, leaving it, as Pro- 
fessor Barnouw has recently stated, "in the hands of respectable medioc- 
rity.”^® Twenty years later "Young Holland” — Willem KIoos, Fredcrik 
van Eeden, Albert Verwey, and others — founded a rival journal, De 
Nteuwe Gids, And these "men of the eighties” looked back to Potgieter 
as the best of their literary elders. Verwey wrote an appreciative inter- 
pretation of his life and KIoos in a sonnet "Aan Potgieter,” addressed 
him as his "good Master,” and called him "the one great poet of [his] 
time.” 

This is not the place to characterize the more than one hundred sixty 
original and translated poems, the sixty tales and sketches, the thirteen 
reviews of foreign and sixty-two reviews of Dutch literature, and the five 
articles on art which Potgieter contributed to De Gids, Nor is this the 
place to comment on the poems he contributed to the annual Tesselschade 
or published through other media as Songs from Bontehoef^ "The Legacy 


^^Narede,” E /. Potgieter^ s Verspretde enNagelaten Werken . . . uitgegeven omler toe %gt 
van J oh C, Zimmerman (Haarlem), v (1876), 432-433. 

Het Leven van Potgieter (Haarlem), pp 242-243. 

Adriaaa J. Barnouw, The Dutch (Columbia University Press, 1940), p 148* 

Ltedehens van Bontekoe (Amsterdam, 1840) (Werken^ xil, 1-52) 
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of a Country Gentleman/’^^ and ^Tlorence ” In prose and poetry alike, 
Potgieter was original, original to a fault. He was conscientiously true to 
his own patterns of thought, to his own modes of feeling Consequently 
his style is sometimes peculiar and his meaning obscure. He depended 
on communicating the validity of his personality for his readers’ atten- 
tion He would rather challenge, even annoy, them by an eccentricity 
than lull them into inattention by a hackneyed phrase or threadbare 
association 

In his “Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam,” an essay which Busken Huet 
called ‘^the most closely-knit, most artistic, and most distinguished prose 
piece that can be pointed to in our modern literature,” Potgieter indi- 
cated where his treasure was and his heart also The style is more fluent 
than was usual with him: 

There was a time when the princes of Europe could not take up the balance of 
the nations except the maid of Holland, seated beside them at the bench, put 
her sword or her olive branch into the scale and sometimes tipped the beam, 
you who read this as well as I who write it were present a few years ago when she, 
having appeared with her party m the court of the Five Powers, was sentenced 
and put down by her equals and inferiors — There was a time when the flag of 
Holland was greeted as the mistress of the sea and was saluted wherever the 
morning, midday, or evening sun gilded the oceans of two hemispheres, a time 
when her admirals fixed a broom to the mast and, to use the virile language of 
the time, swept the scum from the seas; in a late assembly of Their Honors the 
States General, eloquent voices deplored Janmaat’s mgloiious respite from the 
sea — There was a time when the merchants of Holland ventured to break the 
bonds laid upon them by the lords of the two Indies, and, more daring still, to 
brave the ends of the earth and find a passage “forbidden by nature,” a time when 
the genius of trade earned a patent of nobility for herself by her marriage with 
learning, suppose if you can, God forbid it should happen, that Java were no 
longer to pour her treasures into our lap say where then the serviceable ships of 
the merchant fleet would bend their prows, say where in North or in South 
America our love of enterprise has maintained connections, say where in China 
they remember us, or who in Australia knows us — There was a time when Hol- 
land longed for learning, valued learning, loved learning, and when in many a 
branch of study she became the oracle of the cultured world, when she did hom- 
age to the scholar — honoring the scholar m him without any other respect of 
person, a native and hence the object of her legitimate pride, or an exile and hence 
the object of her high-minded respect, a preserver of the old and therefore the 
guardian of treasures already achieved, or a crusader for the new and therefore 
the surety for her share m the conquest almost due, now — be it far from me, a 
novice m her temple, to judge as a blind man judging of colors— lend your ear 

“Be Nalatenschap van den Landjonker,” De Musen^ Nederlandsch Ttjdschnft . . . , 
1835, pp. 48-58, 154-159 (De Werken, xi, 151-165) 

“Janmaat” is the personification of Holland at sea. 
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to the quarreling of her priests and deny if you can that the sacrifices laid on her 
altar are scanty and scarce, so scarce and so scanty that they explain and even 
justify the neighbor's indifference as he sees our rising wisp of smoke — dliere 
was a time when a Holland respected for her skill, envied for her vealth, and 
celebrated for her learning, wove the laurels of art into hei threefold crow n, w hen 
she had an ear for music and a feeling for poetry and revelled in belli, a lime, 
moreover, in which her school of painters evoked the wonder of Europe an 
original school, born from her struggle for freedom, reproducing and making 
immortal the heroes of that struggle in a monument raised by that generation 
to itself , a monument before whose splendor it befits us only to bow our 
heads m shame each time it reflects as m a mirror all the gifts, all the energies, 
all the virtues of that generation, until we, feeling what we once were and what 
we now are, gird ourselves . . 

That was the theme of Potgieter's gifted life Busken Huet wide that 
Potgieter thought the Dutch struggle for the national indepen<ience and 
the Republic of the Seven Provinces to which it gave birth — perfect, 
that he saw signs of life and vigor even m the civil and religious broils 
which accompanied it, that he loved and honored m the eighteenth 
century only that which it had in common with the seventeenth, and 
what is more — that Holland’s past was the rule of his faith m her futuie 

It was history that inspired him, history, as Zimmeiman said, ‘^not 
of campaigns in the field” but of the achievements of the past m every 
sphere. De Gids was primarily a literary journal but the editors thought 
of literature always in relation to the whole complex of the national life. 
Seven years after the first issue appeared, another journal, the Spectator, 
devoted exclusively to art, felt called upon to urge its claims for the in- 
tegrity of the aesthetic over against the general culture of Potgieter and 
Van den Brink Our own puristic times have taken the stand of the 
Spectator Potgieter did not take it. He knew as well as anyone that lit- 
erature is not a substitute for morals, patriotism, religion, or history— 
and he pointed it out to a public which needed the distinction. He knew 
that literature works its own effects in its own way But what for him 
gave it much of its importance when successful m this was its relation to 
the national mind and life and character. 

A burgher, fundamentally democratic by disposition and breeding; a 
liberal with idealistic hopes for the possibilities of freedom in demo- 
cratic states a patriot who derived his standards of excellence from the 
national past and insisted on their relevance to the present; a "^'man of 

‘Het Rijks-Museum te Amsterdam,” De Gtds, 1844, n, 18-19 (Werhen, ii, 100-102). 

‘Totgieter’s Kxitiek,” Litter arische Fantasien, xxii, 22 ff 

For a discussion of how Potgieter's sympathies for America were related to his ideal- 
istic liberahsm, see C. G N. de Vooys, Letterkundige Studieen (Groningen, 1910), pp. 
219 ff. 
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letters’^ who saw literature always in relation to the whole complex of 
the national culture, a hard student of comparative literature; a business 
man who thrilled to vigorous trade, a romanticist who could not resist 
‘'all that was young, stirring, and alive’’22_oii the face of it, such a man 
might be a likely student of American life and letters 
Potgieter was First of all, he liked the American dream: 

America, you who turn none away from your shores, who not only write e ptunbus 
unum on your banner, but have in very fact united the many-sided energies of 
your immigrants into the great white whole of a freely evolved and complete 
embodiment of all that is human, what a splendid spectacle you offer, what more 
does the world not expect of you? [Our] eye falls eagerly upon you, the rap- 
idly developed, fortunate, free State, without king, nobility, or ecclesiastical 
caste, luring the peoples as by magic and exerting an immediate and irresistible 
influence upon them as unperceived as it is effective . a challenge to the pres- 
ent, a prophecy of the distant future 

So he wrote m his “Emigration to the United States” in 1855.^^ The essay 
Itself, prompted by the receipt of two letters from the Reverend Scholte’s 
Dutch settlement at Pella, Iowa, is an interesting reconsideration of the 
causes of Dutch emigration to America. Potgieter was by no means con- 
vinced that the reasons alleged by the leaders of the emigrant parties to 
be the causes for emigration were sound, but he could not quarrel with 
the choice of destination: “ go to the United States, my friends . . 
Westward the Star points the way As late as 1872 Potgieter trans- 
cribed the whole of Bishop Berkeley’s poem and sent it to Huet at Java 
With it he sent an article from the New-York Shipping and Commercial 
List which served as evidence for the fulfillment of Berkeley’s vision 
Potgieter ’s American dream is romantic but it is also real. “ . . on the 
other side of the Ocean a society has developed, free from most of our 
antiquated prejudices, in which man, irrespective of who his forebears 
were, counts only for what he isd^^^ Again, in a comment on Longfellow, 
also written in 1853, Potgieter referred to America as “a people which, 
even as ours in its youth, is pointing the world in new directions, believ- 
ing, and meanwhile working He was continually seeing such parallels 
between the energy of the old Holland he loved and the energy of the 
young United Stales he admired. “Much as I should enjoy seeing you 
and your family again,” he wrote to Busken Huet m 1870, “I believe that 

^ Quoted by Pennmk, ^Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p 274 
s* “Landverhuizmg naar de Vereenigde Staten,” De Gtds, 1855, i, 529-530 (Werkenf 
vm, 216-218) 

^Tandverkuizmg . . ,” De Gtds, 1855, i, 529 (Werken, vm, 216). 

^ Bneven aan Euet, iii, 180-183. See also page 236 

‘Tandverkuizing . . . De Gids, 1855, i, 467 (Werken, vni, 140). 

^Tietistische Poczij,” De Gids, 1853, n, 314 (Werken, xv, 40). 
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if I had three or six months time, I should go the the United States 

Potgieter knew “the joy of hero-woiship He was a Imrd student of 
Bancroft, and from Bancroft he learned much about the tliice leadeis 
of American Me, Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln, whom he counted 
among his heroes In his “Eeranger’" he eagerly quoted Washingloids 
and Bancroft’s tributes to Benjamin Franklin, and in the same essay 
he drew Franklin into a significant digression on the suliject of clotlies 
and diplomacy Franklin has a place also in his poems “Mount Vci noiF’ 
and “Abraham Lincoln.” Potgieter had come into possession of a lose 
which had grown on Washington’s grave: “If Potgieter, who ie\eied the 
rose plucked from Washington’s grave as a relic and dccoiated his sitting 
room with it, had visited Washington’s country, ^Abiahani Ijncoln’ 
would not have remained a fragment and ‘Mount Vernon’ would ha\e 
been surpassed 

“Mount Vernon” and “Abraham Lincoln” — Dutch literature owx's 
these to Potgieter’s study of American life The two can appropriately 
be named together, for the theme of both is slavery “Mount Veinon”'^*'^ 
comprises twenty-four long stanzas divided into tw'O groups of twelve, 
the first group entitled ‘1799’ and the second ‘1861.’ A published note 
to the poem explains the scheme: “Mount Veinon . . . w'as the property 
of George Washington and on it during the night of the 14lh December 
he died, — Mount Vernon, where it was thought his remains were assured 
a well-earned rest, became in 1861 one of the points contested by the 
Divided States.” The poem is successful It begins with a stirring address 
to the sun which is casting its last rays through the wdndow at the feet 
of the dying Washington, and it is the sun which serves effect ivcly as a 
formal motif for the poem. Considering the temptation to sentimentality 
which the subject invites — occasionally Potgieter yielded to it—and the 
absence of great poems on the theme m our own literature, one is im- 
pressed by the effectiveness of “Mount Vernon.” 

“Mount Vernon” is dated 1861. At the time of his death in 1875, 
Potgieter was engaged in writing a cycle of poems, or a cyclical poem, 
to be entitled “Abraham Lincoln.”^^ Zimmerman, who edited the manu- 
script for publication, stated that Potgieter had “with his usual painstak- 
ing thoroughness gathered the materials from all sides.”®® Seven parts, 

Brieven am Emt, m, 70. 

Penmnk, “Potgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,” p. 293. 

For example, in “Landverhuizmg . . . De GUs, 1855, l, 465-467, 494-498 (Werke^i, 
rm, 137-139, 174-178), “Beranger,’’ DeGids, 1858, i, 815 (WerkeU) xsni, 190), and “Onder 
Weg in den Regen,” De Gtds, 1864, n, 435-436 (Werken, viri, 360). 

De Gids, 1858, i, 814-815 (Werken, vn, 189-191) 

Cd Busken Huet, “Potgieter Persoonlijke Hennnermgcn,” LtUerarische Faniaskn m 
Kriheken, xni, 73. 33 914-932 (W^ken, ix, 126-143). 

3^ Werken, xn, 378-415. Werken, xn, 378 n. 
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each part consisting of one or more six-stanza groups, are extant: “Lin- 
coln’s Election,” “Europe Hears the News,” “Lincoln at the Capitol,” 
“Fort Sumter,” “Lincoln’s Proclamation,” “The Attitude of Europe,” 
and “The Battle of Bull Run ” In this poem, as in “Mount Veinon,” 
Potgieter succeeds in giving his composition a feeling of weight and scope. 
Strangely enough, the person of Washington is more real m the fiist 
poem than the person of Lincoln is in the second Coming to it from 
Whitman, Lindsay, and Sandburg, American readers will find the frag- 
ment of “Abraham Lincoln” unimpressive 

There were stains “on the great white whole” of the America Potgieter 
hoped for Slaveiy was one of them. “God’s image carved in ebonwood,” 
he called the Negro in “Mount Vernon,” ‘ 'Abraham Lincoln,” and “Sal- 
magundi ” He concluded his apostrophe of praise to America at the end 
of “Emigration to the United States” with a question which weighed 
heavily with him: “Brave, dazzling, stalwart Beauty,®® who bear on 
your shield the arms of labor and liberty, why does there cling to your 
white robe the stain of Slavery, the blood of your African brother^”®^ 
In his poem “To New York,” written in 1842, he had similarly asked: 
“Do you honor in Negroes the image of God?”®® Moreover, his anxiety 
about the abuse of the slave very probably affected his choice of poems 
from Longfellow for translation in De Gids. “The Slave’s Dream” ap- 
pealed in 1843,®® “The Slave Singing at Midnight”^® and “The Good 
Part” in 1844,^^ and “The Quadroon Girl” in 1845 “God’s image carved 
in ebonwood,” he wiote in 1851, “has found a champion m Longfellow 
who will overcome the prejudice ”^® 

The abuse of the Indian was another grief to Potgieter. Often, as in the 
poems “To New York,” “Mount Vernon,” and “Abraham Lincoln,” he 
stood before America, as Pennink put it, almost in the role of a father- 
confessor The abuse of the Indian and the abuse of the slave were her 
arch-transgressions. His ethical concern for the Indian, too, is reflected 
111 his choice of poems for translation In 1839 he gave his readers Long- 
fellow’s “Burial of the Minnismk”^® and Whittier’s “The Indian’s 
Tale.”^® His epigraph over Whittier’s poem read: “The poor tribes of the 

Heie the Dutch is untranslatable. “Slanke, schitterende, stoute, Schoone 
‘Tandveihuizmg . . De Gtds, 1855, i, 530 

“Aan New-York,”' Nederlandsche Muzen-Almanakj xxiv, 15-22 {Werken, ix, 22-28). 
•^9 Droom van den Siaaf,” De Gtds, 1843, ii, 615-616 {Werken, xir, 227-229) 

^Tlet Zingen van den Siaaf,’* De Gtds, 1844, ii, 337-338 (Werken, ix, 45-46) 

“Het Goede Bcel,” De Gtds, 1744, ii, 596-598 (Werken, xii, 237-240) 

“Het Quarteronne-Meisje,” De Gtds, 1845, ii, 310-312 (Werken, xii, 263-265). 
‘‘Salmagundi/’ De Gtds, 1851, i, 670 (Werken, vn, 361-362) 

« Pennink, “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p 287 
“Begrafenis van den Minnisink,” De Gtds, 1839, ii, 395-396 (Werken, xi, 321-323). 
“Weeklagt des Indiaans,” De Gtds, 1839, n, 123-124 (Werken, xi, 328-331) 
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West! The war, the whiskey, and the pestilence among the children were 
too much for them/^ That is a quotation taken from his own contribution 
to De Gtds of 1838, ^^Mahaskah or the White Cloud ^^Mahaskah^^ is a 
pleasant account of Indian life adapted entirely from American materials 
First of all, Potgieter made use of the descriptions of Mahaskah and 
Young Mahaskah in Thomas L. M’Kenney and James HalFs History 
of Indian Tribes in North America Potgieter welcomed the volume as 
a token of belated justice to the Indians: 

No longer tolerated, they were despised, and only now when Europe is trans- 
planting herself to the other side of the Ocean, only now does history direct its 
research to a race which had only the wilderness as a witness and, accordingly, 
as the grave for its heroic deeds, a race which approached the altar of civilization 
only to be butchered upon it. Their fate arouses an interest as romantic as it is 
touching . . There is a justice for the aborigine also If Cooper has excited the 
interest of the old world in the red men by presenting them in a few of his ro- 
mantic panoramas, now two of his countrymen have undertaken to write their 
history. . . 

Potgieter spoke of ^^eagerly following the American poets into those 
places of the New World . . . where only the wild horse and the man of 
nature have been The "'Mahaskah^' itself shows his reading of the 
poets He introduced the piece with an adaptation of and improvement 
upon Mrs. Sigourney’s ^‘The Indian’s Welcome to the Pilgrim Fathers.”^^ 
He translated and wove into his vignette John G. Brainard’s ‘Tar away 
from the hill side,”^^ ^ poem, based on Leather Stocking’s determination 
“to quit the settlements of men for the unexplored forests of the west.”®^ 
To these, finally, he added Isaac McLellan’s “Burial of One of the First 
Colonists in 1630, ”^4 and Bryant’s “An Indian at the Buiymg-place of 
his Fathers. Obviously, Potgieter was a student of the Indian. As early 
as 1839 he knew enough about the subject to share Mark Twain’s notion 
of a Cooper Indian, for in this year he praised Miss Sedgwick’s charac- 

47 ‘‘Mabaskah of de Witte Wolk,» De GUs, 1838, ii, 446-458 (Werken, vi, 203-221) 

48 Potgieter was using the first volume of the edition published by Campbell and Burns 

(London, 1837) 49 1333 ^ 447-448 {Werken, vi, 205-206). 

8° De Gids, 1838, n, 446 (Werken, vi, 204) 

“De Ontmoetmg der Oude en Nxeuwe Wereld,” De Gtds, 1838, ii, 446 (Werken, vi, 

204) 

“ The poem was published without Utle in John G C Brainard, Occasional Pieces of 
Poetry (New York, 1825), pp 49-51 

Bramard, Occasional Pieces of Poetry, p 49 

“Begrafems van een’ der eerste Kolomsten in 1630 ” Not mcluded m McLcllan’s 
thiee published volumes of verse I could not trace it in the journals of the period 

“De Indiaan op de Begraafplaats zijner Vaderen ” The poem was first published in 
Poems, ed. Washmgton Irvmg (London, 1832), pp 173-176. 
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terization of the red men in Hope Leslie^ and added, “Don’t tell me you 
have learned to know them from Cooper.”®® 

There were other features of American life which Potgieter mistrusted 
The love of money was prominent among them Potgieter had reason to 
know from his fine awareness of Dutch history that this is the root of 
evil In the effective characterization of Holland embodied in the Jan of 
his “Jan, Jannetje and their youngest child,” Potgieter has Jan say: 

I was only a business man — don’t think I despise him, no one in the world is 
more useful, a man who must know all kinds of things and all kinds of people, 
who must have the courage to undertake the most variegated enterprises, includ- 
ing the courage for war on water and on land, a man who must appreciate knowl- 
edge and art in order to stand up against competitors and remain abreast of his 
times — a business man, I was only a business man, I repeat But then, when I 
had reached the apex of the growth of my character, I was most exposed to the 
threat of degeneration Abundance enervates, slackens, emasculates Instead 
of the strong, high-minded spirit which animated me in the days of my develop- 
ment, a pettiness of mind and an indifference of heart, characteristic of the newly 
rich, became mine I grew vain and deluded, I became proud and lazy . . . 

Potgieter, always the moral idealist, never the moralist, was m dead 
earnest when he pointed to what he thought were lapses or the symptoms 
of lapses in the American character. His attitude was that of a man who 
had high hopes for America, who hung breathlessly upon her fate, and 
who was anxious lest her pride should go before a fall. This attitude is 
characteristically revealed in “Mount Vernon.” In it Potgieter points 
to the little band of Pilgrims. Their glory was the glory of struggle 
Escaped from the ugly claw of persecution, they faced the new dangers 
of their physical environment. What inspired them to miracles of ac- 
complishment was the Word of God ingrafted in their hearts Potgieter 
asks them, now, whether they recognize this new generation as their own. 
It is a generation which blandly ignores purpose in life, takes no care to 
train its youth in discipline and loyalty, is willing to gamble anything 
and everything for profit, and not only chooses, but lives up to the motto: 
“The dollar only, the dollar is almighty.”®® So too in the poem “To New 
York” Potgieter had asked the city whether in its haughtiness and greed 
it was not offering sacrifices of gold upon its altars Always, however, 
his constructive idealism is apparent. He concludes “To New York” 
with the confident plea, “Shame us by surpassing us.” 

America had virtually no other faults to Potgieter. He was amused by 

De ads, 1839, i, 146 

“Jan, Jannetje, en hun j'ongste Kind,” De ads, 1842, ii, 44 (Werkenj i, 29-30) 

58 '‘Mount Vernon,” De ads, 1861, n, 914-932 (Werken, ix, 126-143). 

5^ Werken, ix, 28 
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her worship of size '^Imagine, they are building a bridge over the father 
of waters, over the Mississippi Young America is confounding the whole 
world by so mammoth an undertaking . . There is to be a tunnel with 
side aisles and arches supported by pillars Egyptian-Assyrian architec- 
ture, be ashamed, Memphis and Nineveh, bow your heads^”^® Moicover, 
Potgieter had heaid of the American sensitiveness to the criticism of 
foreigners He construed it in our favor: ^‘The citizen of the United States 
may make himself ridiculous by flying into a tantium at every criticism 
of the foreigner He is at least sensitive, and when the fit has blown over, 
there is a good chance that he will ask himself, ^Could there have been 
any truth m 

Potgieter, it is evident, liked his Young America He took an affec- 
tionately patronizing attitude towards her, was often anxious about her, 
and continued to be studious of her past and present. He liked to conjure 
up the American scene and to imagine himself moving m it He knew 
that scene well In 1869 Huet had written an article about the Pacific 
Railroads, and when he sent it to Potgieter the accompanying map was 
missing Potgieter wrote, regret this, and why? Because I plan to go 
to the States? No, but on however small a scale it may have been, it 
would have enabled me to point out to you with my finger how many 
opportunities you neglected to give your essay a little of the local color 
from which it would have gained so much.^’®^ 

Perhaps it was this interest in American life which aroused Potgieter’s 
interest in American literature. ^^We cannot . . . say,’^ wrote Pennink, 
*hhat Potgieter had a monopoly [in Holland] of the literary int eicst in the 
United States, but very likely it was he first and he only who viewed 
American literature moie or less as a whole and remained inteiested in 
it continuously. . . Potgieter did indeed view American liteiature 
as a whole. His two brief, general surveys of it, the one in his review of 
Miss Sedgwick’s Ltnwood and Hope Leslief^ the other in his novelle 
^^Journey in the Rain,”^® point to the range of his studies in American 
letters He took care to be informed. He often read the American jour- 
nals, thanks in part perhaps to the fact that he was a member of an 
‘^English and American Reading Society” at Amsterdam.®^ One can defi- 
nitely trace his use of the North American Review, the Knickerbocker, the 
American Literary Gazette, the Columbian, and the Atlantic Monthly}^ 

Bneven aan Huet, n, 82. De Gids, 185S, i, 461 {Werken, xvii, 133) 

See, for example, De Gtds, 1860, ii, 870-871 and ‘^Onderweg in den Regcn,’’ De Gids, 
1864, rv, 452-453 (Werken, Yin, 381-382) Bneven aan Huet, ii, 292 

"Totgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,” p 277 

De Gids, 1839, i, 135-149 De Gids, 1864, iv, 449-450 {Werken, viii, 377-378). 

See Bneven aan Huet, ii, 205. 

In 1872 Potgieter wrote Huet that he had found Frederick Hudson’s Journahsm m 
the Umied States from 1690-1872 interesting 
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Again and again while reading him one is surprised to note how soon after 
publication an American author’s volume came into Potgieter’s hands 
At the time of his death he left a library, later given to the University of 
Amsterdam, which contained “besides a large amount of American his- 
torical writings, seventy-five items of American literature.”®® 

Potgieter had much to say of Cooper and Irving. “ It was espe- 
cially through him, together with a few translators, that Holland shared 
in the general European admiration for Cooper and Irving In 1837, 
the first year of De Gtds, Potgieter momentarily joined the translators 
of Cooper He selected two excerpts from A Residence in France with an 
Excursion up the Rhine and a Second Visit to Switzerland y a book of 
travel which Cooper had published m Pans in 1836. He published the 
excerpts together with an introduction from which we learn that he in- 
tended to give the readers of De Gtds portions of Cooper’s travelogues 
from time to time This intent he did not carry out. The Cooper he 
praised in the introduction is the Cooper of the sea tales Potgieter could 
not agree with the judgment of the Muse who, distributing the world, 
gave Scott the earth, Moore heaven, and Byron hell — a disposition, 
Potgieter felt, more clever than just. But when Jonathan — Potgieter had 
been reading Irving, Paulding, and Willis — asked the same Muse that 
Neptune’s triton be given to Cooper, no one could object: 

We appeal to the judgment of those who have read his masterly panoramas in 
this kind — in fact we appeal precisely to the limited scope of his talent Scott, 
Moore, and Byron have a range of powers, Cooper, to the contrary, you must 
leave at sea if you want to admire him Please do not cast up his wildernesses, his 
Savannahs, his forests at me, what are these but another ocean, interminable 
spaces I recognized Cooper but twice in his Bravo, once in an unfortunate 
reference to The Spy, once in the description of that stirring battle on the Adriatic 
— he saw in Venice only another Venus, borne out of the waves Do not ask me to 
write of the Eetdemauer and the Headsman I do not like to hunt out the thorns 
on the rose, I deplore every mistaken application of talent or genius. . 

In his “Mahaskah,” written the following year, Potgieter admitted 
that Cooper had aroused Europe’s interest in the Indian.^^ However, in 
a review written in this same year of Steenbergen van Goor’s translation 

Pennmk, ‘‘Potgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,” p 293 i regret not having 
had access to a book Pennmk mentions Catalogus van de Bibliotheek van wijlen E J 
Potgieter aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam . gegeven door Mej E J Potgieter 
(Amsterdam, 1879) 

“Potgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,’’ p 277 

71 “John Fenimore Cooper op Reis,” De Gids, 1837, ii, 69-74 Potgieter's “Een Tuin 
achter het Hms ” is a freely selected translation of the earlier parts of Letter vin, 
“Excursion up the Rhine”, Potgieter's “Louis Phihppe en General Lafayette” is a transla- 
tion of the footnote to Letter iv, “Residence in France,” p. 49 

72 De G%ds, 1838, ii, 448 {Werhen, Yi, 206). 
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of J. P R. James’s Mary of Burgundy^ Potgieter returned to his earlier 
judgment: ‘‘We regretted to notice that Cooper was not mentioned [m 
the translator’s survey of foreign novels that had ruled the day m Hol- 
land], but Steenbergen van Goor was touching only on novels that had 
ruled the day among us, and neither The Spy nor The Pilot weie as satis- 
factorily received as they deserved to be In 1839, however, the Cooper 
of the Leather Stocking tales as well as the Cooper of The Spy and The 
Rover was praised: 

Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving were, until a few years ago, the only 
writers who upheld the honor of the young New World among us Europeans in 
the department of polite letters . . The fame of Chateaubriand was eclipsed 
by that of Cooper wherever panoramas of the wilderness and its natives wcie 
concerned Cooper taught the world to be interested in a ship lost upon the waves, 
as though ropes, masts, and sails were so many animated beings, as though a 
heart were beating in the terrible rigging 

Unfortunately Cooper had not sustained his eminence : 

But Cooper, alas, Cooper, taken in by the New World to the ridiculous extent 
of spurning the old, has set himself up as a censor of European civilization ^ And 
his Travels! Do not ask me to speak of them or of his latest work Eve Effingham 
or Home, . . 

When, in 1857, Potgieter returned to the consideration of Cooper, he 
said nothing about the novels of the sea: '^Out of the deluge of his writ- 
ings James Fenimore Cooper will reach the peak of reputation among 
those who come after by means of The Pathfinder and The Deer slayer. 
The whole of the old world envies the new his creation of Leather Stock- 
ing; and yet, Europe m the dawn of her civilization must have seen the 
prototype of this man hundreds of times And Friedrich Nippold re- 
ported that when he first met Potgieter in 1860, Potgieter’s talk had been 
all of Cooper and Irving, of Shakespeare and Scott 

Potgieter first mentioned Irving in a letter to Aernout Drost in 1833 
The Alhambra was the occasion of the remark Five years later Pot- 
gieter singled out for praise the four books which to him seemed best 
among Irving’s works: 

. . Irving still seems to find favor with our public, irrespective of how tedious 
he has become since his excellent Sketch Book, his choice Bracehndge Ball, his 
stirring Tales of a Traveller, and his masterly Alhambra.'^^ 

De Gtds, 1838, i, 193. De Gtds, 1839, i, 140 

^^Grond en Geschiedenis,’’ De Gids, 1857, i, 86 {Werken, xv, 121-122) 

So Pennmk ('Totgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p 289) has it from Nippold, 
Mannen van Beteekenis in onze Dagen (Haarlem, 1875) 

Noted by Pennink (“Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,*’ p 280) fiom J M 
de WaaFs “Bnefwisselmg van Aernout Drost met Potgieter en Heye,” Tijdschrift van 
Nieuwe Taal en Letterkunde, 1918, p 117 jL838, i, 193. 
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In 1839 Potgieter drew Irving into a comparison with Cooper: ^^More 
versatile, but not so original, was Irving: a resounding command of lan- 
guage, a talent for style which enabled him by one leap to come abreast 
of the novels of his mother country, mind and feeling, spirit and whim — 
these gave his sketches a popularity beyond the reach of his genial 
countryman Mind and feeling, spirit and whim — these were the very 
qualities which distinguished Potgieter’s own tales and sketches. 

There can be no doubt that Potgieter had Irving’s work frequently in 
mind during the year 1842 He translated from the columns of the 
Knickerbocker the section of ''The Crayon Papers” entitled "Don Juan 
A Spectral Romance Moreover, 1842 is the date of Potgieter’s "To 
New York,” and "To New York” is Potgieter’s answer to the Irving who 
caricatured the Dutch Albert Verwey thought well enough of the poem 
to introduce four stanzas from it into his Life of Potgieter ^ together with 
the comment: "How good the spirit of that seems to me, who, as a lad, 
wept tears of regret between the rocks of New Mexico because no Ameri- 
can there had ever heard of a Dutch Indies, or of an Amsterdam other 
than the place where they sell diamonds. . . . 

Potgieter suggests in the poem that the great city has become ashamed 
of her origins, has forgotten Hendrik Hudson and the doughty Dutch 
who accompanied him In Albany alone a sham-token of remembrance 
remains There on Saint Nicholas Eve they raise a toast "To Holland’s 
King.” Potgieter refuses the lifted cup. He knows from the way in which 
they have dismembered the Dutch language that theirs is no real appre- 
ciation of the best traditions of their people. As for Irving, Willis, Pauld- 
ing, and the rest of the caricaturists, Potgieter is really a little hurt by 
their monstrosities: 

Onz’ voorzaat strekt kankatuur 
Van wie bij u vernuften heeten f 
Misdeeld van lijf, van geest beroofd, 

Zoo schetst gij hen in iedren bondel, 

Hen, ’t volk de harpe waard van Vondel, 

Hen, ’t volk de veder waard van Hooft^ 

Ik zoek vergeefs naar een geregte, 

Van Irving af tot Willis toe, 

Die aan hun deugd zijn zegel hechte, 

Die Stuivesand geen onregt doe, 

Die Evertsen een eerkrans vlechte^®^ 

De Gtds, 1839, i, 140. 

‘Ton Juan Studies van Spoken,’’ De GidSy 1842, ii, 91-101 The original was first 
published m the Kmckerhocker, xviii, 247-253 (March, 1841) and later in Wolferfs Roost 
and other Papers (New York, 1855) 

Met Leveu van Potgieter ^ pp. 264— 265 ® “Aan New-York,” Werhen, ix, 25. 
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It would, however, be false to suggest that Potgieter was disposed to 
exaggerate the part played by Holland m the building of New York In 
1855, he wrote: 

America is the sphere in which we have been the least successful, in the Noith 
[New York] as well as in the South [Brazil], the expectations of the forebears 
have proved vain Even though the memory of a few Dutch generations lives on 
near New York in the names given to an attractive island or lovely estate, you 
know it, the efforts of our fathers at colonizing New Netherland failed ''Brazil 
neglected’” sang Otto Swier van Haren, and many of our readeis, remembering 
that poet’s couplet, will anticipate us in saying that fate has rebaptizcd the 
Dutch cities below as well as above the equator New Amsterdam has become 
a strange sound on the banks of the Hudson, and who hearing Fcrnambucq 
named remembers that it was once called Mauritsstad^®^ 

In its undertone of ethical seriousness, its concern about indiffeience 
to the values of history and tradition, “To New York” resembles “Mount 
Vernon.” In its praise of Holland’s impressive past, it reminds of the 
“Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam,” written two years later In its proximity 
to humor, it suggests the riper, more seasoned response to Irving of 
“Journey m the Rain ” It is because the poem is typical of Potgieter in 
all the qualities of his peculiar personality that it will remain perma- 
nently interesting to students of Dutch literature 

The year 1842 is also the year of Potgieter’s “Jan, Jannetje, and their 
youngest child, a prose piece which achieves as a charming sketch 
what the “Rijksmuseum” two years later was to accomplish as a brilliant 
essay Potgieter is at his genial, humorous, and whimsical best m the 
piece The form allows him all the digressions, allusions, and insinuations 
he needed to be successful as a writer “Jan, Jannetje ...” is in all the 
schoolbooks* there is as much essential Holland in it as in an album of De 
Hoogh. 

Indirectly, Irving contributed to “Jan, Jannetje ...” In the “John 
Bull” of his Sketch Book he suggested to Potgieter what could be done 
towards embodying richly suggestive national types in the prose sketch. 
Irving had written: 

There is no species of humor in which the English more excel, than that which 
consists in caricaturing and giving ludicrous appellations or nick-names In this 
way they have whimsically designated not merely individuals but nations, and 
in their fondness for pushing a joke, they have spared not even themselves. 
One would think that m personifying itself, a nation would be apt to picture 
something grand, heroic, and imposing, but it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humour of the English, and of their love for what is blunt, comic, and familiar, 

'Tandverhmzmg De Gids, 1855, i, 486 (Werkenf viii, 163-164). 

8^ De Gzds, 1842, ii, 22-46 {Werken, i, 1-33). 
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that they have embodied their national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpu- 
lent old fellow, vith a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches and 
stout oaken cudgel 

From that^ — and from the John Bulls and Brother Jonathans of Paulding, 
Willis, and Haliburton, whom Potgieter also knew — Potgieter caught 
the suggestion of what could be done towards embodying the time- 
honored Jan, who is Holland, in a prose sketch Potgieter’s Jan is talking 
of his foreign relations: 

“Hm’ John Bull,” he says, ^Vhom I trust least when everything seems to be at 
its best between us. Hm, hm^ Hans Moff,” he adds . . . 'Vho will be insistent 
now that he is making so much of those few beets Hm, hm^ Monsieur, too, who 
ought to remember how well I cared for him when he was here. Even Jonathan, 
— well, well, who would not be boasting of a New York yet, if I had not laid out 
a New Amsterdam for him ... No matter, better be envied than pitied.” 

For Irving’s fiigure of a ^^sturdy, corpulent old fellow,” Potgieter gives 
us his Jan: ‘‘He need not be ashamed of his stock . . . Let no one lift 
incredulous eyes when I say that about the year 1500 Jan was lying in 
diapers already and that now, as a sturdy fellow of sixty, he is still stand- 
ing firmly on his feet ...” John Bull is the father of a considerable 
family of boys: “His children have been brought up to different callings.” 
So Jan Jan’s whole family visit him on Old Year’s Night — a con- 
venient time for the national inventory. There is Janmaat — Jack Tar, 
if you wish, but in Holland, Janmaat, so long as a Dutch bottom re- 
mains afloat: “When, under the Spanish tyranny the need had grown 
dire at home, he kissed the anxious Jannetje goodbye. T’m leaving 
port, mother, but you’ll see me again ’ And he kept his word like a man; 
he left in a nutshell and came home in a ship of the line ” There are Jan 
Contant and Jan Crediet: “Their firm is not only found at every exchange 
m Europe: it is in both Indies, it is as good as the bank in China, their 
signatures are worth more than those of kings and kaisers.” There are 
Jan Cordaat (“the healthiest, wholesomest, handsomest of Jan’s chil- 
dren”) and Jan Compagnie (“Whoever is master of Java can become the 
lord of India”) There is Jan the Poeet: “I who used to be called Jan the 
poet and who was that; who am now only Jan the Rhymer though I am 
improving.” Jan Klaassen, the scholar, and Jan Kritiek, the critic, are 
there, and so are the noisy but indispensable Jantjes Goddome and Jan- 
nen Kaiebas, Jan Hagel, and Jan Rap en zijn Maat. Both fathers, as 
Pennink notes, have seen better days, are having their gloomy moments, 
John Bull goes about “whistling thoughtfully to himself, with his head 
drooping down.” Potgieter speaks of the “flagging spirit of the otherwise 
cheerful old man.” Irving gave several pages to describing the family 
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mansion, ^^an old castelated manor house ... a vast accumulation of 
parts erected in various tastes and ages ” So Potgieter: ‘^Jan still likes a 
reception hall as big as a church . . even though his daily apartments 
no longer have the any, roomy, unrestricted quality he used to insist 
upon . . John Bull has a son who is a thorn in his flesh, ^^a noisy, 
rattle-pated fellow who neglects his business to frequent ale-houses . 

Jan and Jannetje have their black sheep too But ''the youngest child’’ 
who has a place even m Potgieter’s title is not at all Irving’s socialist son 
of a Tory father He is Jan Sake. To say who Jan Sake is would be to 
translate not only the whole of "Jan, Jannetje . . ” but the whole of 

Potgieter’s works as well Jan Sake embodies all that Potgieter most dis- 
liked in Holland — the lethargy and tepidity, the lassitude and mediocrity 
in the national character. Irving concluded his sketch with the wish that 
John Bull might "long enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, an honorable, 
and a merry old age And Potgieter ends his with the prayer "God bless 
you, Jan, you and yours ” Potgieter’s is the more personal, direct, and 
realistic of the two sketches Irving’s sketch was but a catalysing agent 
for Potgieter’s. But it was that, and the result was a fine one 

In 1851 the editors of De Gtds planned a critical miscellany to be con- 
ducted informally and published serially. Potgieter was soon left to write 
it alone Six installments were published under the title "Salmagundi 
Pennink plausibly supposed that Potgieter was acknowledging the 
American origin of his title when he signed the "Emigration to the United 
States” with the name "The Salmagundist.”®® The critical pot-pourn of 
De Gids owed little if anything besides title and scheme to Paulding and 
the Irvings. Potgieter soon found the form unsuitable to his way of writ- 
ing, overloaded it with unassimilable elements, and abandoned it after a 
year. 

There was another piece in the Sketch Book which had particularly im- 
pressed Potgieter. He mentioned it first while he was discussing George 
Crabbe’s "Library” in 1858: "Forty years later the same theme, the 
Mutability of Literature, will be described by Washington Irving, hot 
as poetry but as humour, a style which suits the subject better Ten 
years later Potgieter still had the piece in mind, he was writing Huet. 

You merely touch on 'the mutability of the forms of literature,’ and if as 
you ask why I write the phrase in English you recall a sketch of Geoffrey 
Crayon, I believe I have gained my point.”®® 

85 De Gids, 1851, i, 501-536, 635-671, 743-781 and ii, 74-105, 232-262, 355-387 {Werken, 
vn, 260-460 and vm, 1-136). se ^‘Potgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde/^ p 281 

87 '^George Crabbe,” De Gids, 1858, ii, 814 (Werken, xvxi, 342). 

88 Bn&oen aan Huet, i, 155. 
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In his charming sketch, ^‘Journey in the Rain/’®® a sketch primarily 
concerned with Hawthorne, Potgieter returned to the theme of Irving’s 
caricatures of the Dutch In the Knickerbocker History of New York^ Ir- 
ving had presented the Dutchman as a passive, phlegmatic, imperturbable 
creature, and in “Rip van Winkle” he had described a meek, long-suffer- 
ing, patient old soul “who could sit . and fish all day without a mur- 
mur, even though he should not be encouraged by a single nibble.” 
Potgieter, in his sketch, has Hawthorne describe a Dutch angler who is 
certainly a blood-brother to the unruffled Rip : 

Over against me, stretching out of the reeds, we would say, out of the rushes, 
you say, and rightly so, for it is a growth which flourishes and flutters m your 
marshes only — over against me I saw a fishing rod stretching out of the green 
I studied it for a long while before I became aware of the hand that held the yel- 
low pole, for that did not appear until the bobber indicated a bite — no, until the 
bobber had wholly disappeared I was careful not to make a movement on my 
own part, had I done so, the hand might have been withdrawn again For only 
very gradually a form emerged from the grey-green of the brush, its coat fading 
into colorlessness along with the landscape around us, dull-grey overhead, dull- 
grey underneath, and thick fog m the distance Poor fisherman ’ he thought he 
had a bite and had himself been taken in, the fish was gone, and with it the bait 
But, although the pole was raised high over the bulrushes then, it all happened 
without excitement, without a sign of the vehemence of disappointment, without 
impulsiveness There was as little hint of perturbation m the movement of the 
hand which placed it next him m the deep-furrowed path as in the wave-ringlet 
which was left on the water by the upcast bobber, and which slowly thinned out 
and vanished Whether all this would have happened so quietly, so unobtru- 
sively, if a bass or eel had struggled at the end of the line, I do not know I think 
not The assumption that his delight in the catch would have robbed him of a bit 
of the calm which had proved too tough for disappointment was warranted, I 
thought, even though the way in which he brought a tobacco-box into view gave 
no evidence for it The bright metal glimmered a little m the general dulness, but 
he beamed no grateful acknowledgment upon it Wise fisherman! so far from 
pouncing upon the few strands of tobacco, his fingers slowly gathered them to- 
gether, He put the snack in his mouth, new bait on the hook — fastened better 
than the first, no doubt — and the yellow pole again glided slowly through the 
green. Once more the figure was submerged m the rushes, imperceptible as the 
hand that governed the pole But a beam brighter than the glimmer of the 
copper tobacco-case a moment ago flashed upon me from this scene and illumi- 
nated that virtue. . . . 

The virtue of course is imperturbability, although the jarring of the 
coaches, in which Potgieter and Hawthorne are riding, conveniently pre- 
vents the word from being spoken. 

“Onderweg in den Regen,” De Gtds, 1864, rv, 427“453 (Werken, vni, 349-382) 
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Potgieter mentioned Willis in ''To New York'' as being among the 
writers who had not done justice to the Dutch of New Netherland. In 
1842 also, Potgieter criticized Willis's Amencan Scenery for lacking 
warmth, but found '‘Wigwam versus Almack's” good enough for trans- 
lation m De Gtds Moreover, Potgieter's "Salmagundi" contained a 
short translation from American Scenery in 1851 

From James Kirk Paulding, Potgieter translated "The Fountain of 
Youth — A Vision Thomas Chandler Haliburton published The Clock- 
maker j or The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickvtlle in 1838 
Two years later Potgieter shared a part of it with his subscribers by 
translating "How Jonathan Rules the World In 1839 Potgieter re- 
ferred to David Crockett in a way which suggests that he knew this 
humorist welL^® "Curtis, the humorist" has a place m the suivey of 
American writers included in "Journey in the Ram A letter to Huet 
discloses that Potgieter knew at least one of Curtis’s books Potgieter 
advised Huet to review Edmond About’s Ahmed le Fellah and wrote. 
"Use the Nile Notes of a Howadji when you do so . Do you remember 
G. W. Curtis’s pleasant preface^"®^ Potgieter’s interest m the American 
scene led him to give the readers of De Gids the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Mrs Mary Clavers’s A New Home — WhoHl Follow^^^ In the North Ameri- 
can Review, C C Felton had called the book "one of the most spirited 
and original works that has yet been pioduced m this country."®^ Very 
probably it was his interest in the American scene also which induced 
Potgieter to translate the whole of Mrs Susan Ridley Sedgwick’s Allen 
Prescott Or the Fortunes of a New-England Boy Potgieter stated in his 
Preface that "the pleasant sketches of town life, of the genuineness, the 
intelligence, and the goodness which distinguishes the people along these 

So Penmnk (p 284) has it from the Nederlandsche Muzen-Almanak, 1842, p 22. 

“Wigwam contia Almack’s,” De Gtds, 1842, ir, 501-541 

92 De Gtds, 1851, ii, 239-240 (Werken, viii, 59-61). 

93 "Werjonging,” De Gtds, 1844, ir, 424-441 Paulding’s vignette, never collected, ap- 
peared in the Columbian, i (February, 1844), 78-83 

9' “Hoe Jonathan de Wereld Beet Heeft,” De Gtds, 1839, ix, 385-393. 

De Gids, 1839, i, 141 

9- De Gids, 1864, iv, 449 (Werken, viii, 377) 

9^ Brteven aan Huet, ii, 122 Potgieter noted that the Nile Notes of a Ilowadji had been 
published m New York m 1851 

9® “Wat Men A1 te Leen Vraagt m het Veire Westen van Ameiical” De Gids, 1841, 
n, 466-473 

99 Vol L, 223 (January, 1840) Potgieter very probably took the excerpt which he trans- 
lated from Felton’s review 

^99 Allen Prescott Tooneelen mt Dorp en Stad in Nteuw-Engcland (Deventer, 1840). 
The American edition was published anonymously in two volumes by Harper and Brothers 
in New York m 1834. 
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lovely waysides, doing homage to the humanity in man, are one of the 
principal merits of the book 

One can hardly regard the numerous, short translations in De Gtds as 
mere space-fillers, as the last resort of an editor who needs copy Pen- 
nmk remarks m this connection that Potgieter ^^might have plundered 
the whole of world literature foi his miscellany Moreover, most of 
the translations appear during the first years of De Gtds, and the found- 
ers of the journal had committed themselves to high standards of selec- 
tion in the matter of translations: 

Not as a youth who, with an exaggerated but pardonable zeal, wants to reckon a 
new era of the national literature from the date of his first appearance, but as a 
man who is convinced that the head and heart of our public have higher needs 
than the booty pilfered, and often crudely pilfered, from French sheets can 
satisfy, and who, prompted by love and longing for knowledge and art, is daily 
keeping hib eye on the fields of domestic and foreign literature, honoring the 
beautiful wherever it is found 

To Catherine Maria Sedgwick’s Ltnwood or America and Hope Leslie, 
Potgieter gave a long review in 1839 He made it the occasion for pre- 
senting a bird’s eye view of American literature Some, though not all, 
of his detailed information about Miss Sedgwick he obtained from the 
North American Review Potgieter introduced several pages from both 
novels into his criticism. He praised the breadth of Miss Sedgwick’s 
character portrayal in Ltnwood, and added: 

There is both truth and simplicity m this sketch . . The muse of Miss Sedgwick 
may not soar to a high plane, but she nowhere defiles those two inestimable gifts 
Although she has neither philosophical depth nor poetic ardor, she nowhere 
denies the character of an intelligent and sensitive woman Hany and Jasper, 
Herbert and Eliot are young people from the real world, not lovers w^ho exist at 
all only because they have sweethearts . . 

The reviewer knew well from his experience of the second rate in the 
literatuie of his own country, if not in ours, that noble intentions do not 
make a novel: 

For there was a time when you could be sure of being three-fourths of a success 
if only you prated about patriotism or religious zeal in the proper places. Dis- 
paragement of every foreign, pufSng of every domestic event, much chatter about 
piety and forefathers, and success was assured 

101 De Gids, 1842, i, 404 102 ^Totgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkun.de/’ p 283 

10 ^ Quoted from the Prospectus of Re Gtds by Jonckbloet, Geschicdents der Nedei landsche 
Letterkunde, vi, 172 

De Gids, 1839, L 135-149. 10 ® Vol xlv, 475-481 (October, 1837). 

De Gids, 1839, i, 145. De Gtds, 1839, i, 136-137 
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A Dutch ship^s officer translated Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast m 1842 Potgieter was overwhelmingly pleased by the 
book and immediately made it the subject of an enthusiastic review 
Remembering his unqualified praise of Cooper as a writer of sea tales, we 
may suspect that the eulogist of Janmaat was attracted to the subject 
The review shows that he was also attracted to the author The young 
Dana reminded Potgieter of the heroes of his own seventeenth century 
Potgieter relates how Richard Henry, Jr , left school because of illness: 

The courage of the decision, as well as the choice of the journey, testifies to the 
resilience characteristic of a young nation To manipulate hawsers instead of 
poring over books, to brave the malice of wind and weather instead of keeping 
vigil with a lamp till midnight, to cut your way through ice when used to the 
comforts of a study — what a change ’ A pampered child would be as taken aback 
by it as by the purpose of the journey No pleasure jaunt, this, no ciuise along 
the Archipelago. He went for hides to California — a destination which could not 
be reached except by sailing around that end of the world which Jacob le 
Maire, according to the Spiegel der Australische Navigahc, discovered the 29th 
January, 1616, and, in honor of the city of Hoorn, called Capo dc Hoorn Forgive 
me for the inadvertent recollection of the youth of our own people 

Obviously Dana’s book had fallen into good hands. 

The same good sense which saved the young pupil of the muses from the stupid 
pride of refusing to work, when open air, exercise, and boundless vistas promised 
a cure for his peculiar disease, the same good sense which prompted him to begin 
on the lowest rung of the ladder in the merchant fleet, when it became apparent 
that he would have to give up his beloved Literatuie, this same good sense is 
reflected in the style of the novel Instead of the poetic student whom you expect, 
you meet the practical burgher Restrained in his borrowings from Greek 
and Latin authors with which students so much like to polish an insignificant 
tale, the young academian adapts himself wholly to his new conditions Be repro- 
duces the impressions these have made upon him with the same fidelity his form- 
ing m the school of the ancients has taught him to appreciate We have not in a 
long time read a book that is so simple, so virile, so true, and— what is of a higher 
order still— so informed by a love of humanity 

It is significant of Potgieter’s interest m the novel and its author that 
he selected as the epigraph over his review the line: ^^And I vowed that, if 
God should ever give me the means, I would do something to redress the 
grievances and relieve the sufferings of that class of beings, with whom 
my lot had so long been cast ” Potgieter concluded the review by advis- 
ing the Dutch Ministry of the Marine and the shipping firms to take over 
the distribution of the novel 

108 Potgieter was enthusiastic about the excellence of the translation by ^'one of our 
best ship’s officers ” De (hds, 1842, i, 550. Gids, 1842, i, 535-550. 
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Potgieter had read of the Transcendentalists, of course But it cannot 
be said that he was a student of the movement We know that he owned 
the complete works of Emerson and many of the works of Thoreau 
Emerson’s name has a place in “Emigration to the United States, 
perhaps, however, because the correspondent at Pella had mentioned 
him Potgieter wove a summary of the Transcendental movement into 
his novelle, “Journey m the Ram ” Speaking to Hawthorne, he says: 

I do not deny that your large public took a great interest in the efforts made 
by your best minds to determine how far the theses of the day, including those nf 
Fourier, could be carried out m practice The world — as they say in the States — 
kept its eye fixed upon the Transcendentalists at Concord Emerson alone 
proved worthy of the pilgrimage to “the new Mecca,” Emerson in the full bloom 
of his freely inquiring spirit Around him what a group of budding intelligences, 
since become famous in various ways Thoreau, the naturalist, Parker, the pious, 
no more so when he was pleading for reasonable religion than when he was con- 
tending for the abolition of slavery, Curtis the humorist, the formidable figure 
of Chanmng, the eloquent speaker, and finally, most remarkable of all, perhaps, 
Margaret Fuller, who shamed them by her gifts of mind and spirit, the magnet 
to which those men felt drawn and by which they were controliedd^^ 

Besides, Potgieter in the same sketch gave Hawthorne a full account of 
the genesis and reception of the Bhthedale Ror/iance 

American poetry seemed to Potgieter to show symptoms of the same 
weakness which Jan the Poeet had pointed to in the poetry of Holland 
Concerning American verse Potgieter wrote in 1842: 

Their poetry — permit me to be outspoken about it — savors of the same leaven 
which sometimes makes the enjoyment of our own more a matter of duty than 
of pleasure There was a time in which a practical, a didactic, a religious purpose 
overloaded us with rhymes The Americans have too little time to be sitting 
empty-handed in moments of relaxation making verses, and they, too, are a seri- 
ous, reasoning people who listen attentively to sermons Art is more likely to be 
a means to them than an end — you know the result 

Longfellow was Potgieter’s favorite American poet Besides “The 
Burial of the Mmnisink,” “The Slave’s Dream,” “The Good Part,” and 
“The Quadroon Girl,” mentioned above, Potgieter translated “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus’’^^^ ^nd “Santa Filomena In his note to “Santa 
Fiiomena” Potgieter pointed to Longfellow’s religious tolerance: 


Pennmk, ^Totgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,” p 293. 

111 De Gids, 1855, i, 513 {Werken, vin, 197) 

112 De Gids, 1864, iv, 449 {Wei ken, vin, 377) 

113 De Gtds, 1842, ii, 35-36 (Werken, i, 19-20) n-i De Gids, 1839, i, 141 

115 Schipbieuk van den Hesperus,” De Gids, 1843, ii, 213-216 {Werken, xii, 218-222). 
iis “Santa Filomena (Saint Nightingale),” De Gtds, 1858, ii, 256-258 {Werken, ix, 89). 
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Struck by a coincidence of name, inasmuch as Philomena means Nightingale, he 
saw no harm m thus referring to the virgin martyr under Diocletian, even though 
our distinguished contemporary belongs to the protestant faith The singer of 
the ^Tsalm of Life,’’ we know, is not one of those who m their adherence to 
notions derived from the Old Testament wmald rather ignore the first centuries 
of Christendom than try to work from both the past and present towards the 
development of a better future 

While discussing Albertme Kehrer’s Gedtchten in 1853, Potgieter had re- 
printed the whole of the 'Tsalm of Life” and asked, ^‘Who among our 
celebrated, spiritual singers will oblige us by translating the poeni?”^^® 
He was not satisfied with the response to his invitation, foi in 1860 he 
asked, ^'What? Another unsuccessful translation of the Tsalm of 
Life’?”^i9 

Potgieter liked ^^Evangelme.” Most of the final installment of his 
^‘Salmagundi” in 1851 was given to a prose reproduction of the tale 
“A simple story,” he wrote, “which derives all its value from the manner 
m which it is told and is therefore doubly difficult to retell — not everyone 
has the talent for it Potgieter had the talent. It is a pleasure to read 
his version. In 1857 the Dutch Library of Foreign Classics'^'^'^ contained an 
excellent translation of the poem In his review of this Potgieter wrote : 

We run the danger of neglecting Longfellow in our survey. Be it far from us^ 
We owe a translation of his “Evangeline” to the combined efforts of S. J. Vanden 
Bergh and B. Ph de Kanter We had previously given an indication of our sym- 
pathy for this masterpiece, which, together with the Hermann und Dorothea^ 
belongs to our favorite reading . . There is only one objection to introducing 
the poem into this Library contemporary praise does not warrant giving a poem 
the title “classic ”^^3 

And again in 1864 Potgieter mentioned “Evangeline.” C. P. Tide had 
included a translation of “The Village Blacksmith” in his Gedtchten and 
Potgieter gave the poem special attention m his review of Tide’s work. 
He explained his choice: 

Has our preference, perhaps, been dictated by the attractive volume Pods of 
theWesf^^^ lying open before us, in which we can enjoy “The Village Blacksmith” 
twice: in the pithy lines and in the lively illustrations . . . But do you enjoy 
this pleasuie yourselves, whether in the original of the American whose recently 
published new cycle of poems Tales of a Wayside Inn testifies to his many-sided 

De Gids, 1858, ii, 256. iis De Ckds, 1853, n, 315-316 (Werken, xv, 41-42) 

De Gids, 1860, ir, 871 2?^ Gtds, 1851, ii, 367-387 (Werken, vin, 108-136) 

121 {Werken, vm, 108) 

Btblwiheek van Bultenlandscke Klassteken (Haarlem, 1857). 

De Gids, 1857, ii, 835 

Poets of ike West~~a Selection of Favorite American Poems, with Memoirs of Their Au- 
thors (New York, 1860). 
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studies, or m the translation of the Hollander who in many ways has a sympathy 
with the poet 

Naturally Potgieter, the student of the American Indian, noted 
watha/^ He translated the last half of the Introduction to ^The Song of 
Hiawatha/^ using it as his own introduction to a critical review of two 
books on Dutch history, W. J Hofdijck^s Eistonsche Landschappen and 
Het N ederlandsche Volk ‘^Charles Bossevain,’’ he wrote to Huet in 
1869, ‘hs contemplating an attack on Longfellow in De Gtds as being ‘^too 
tame, too trite No matter, this tameness and triteness — Potgieter 
enjoyed his Longfellow. Pennink suggests the reason: '^That Potgieter 
. . who loved the simple, the wholesomely emotional, the constructive, 
should like Longfellow is not surprising. And Potgieter knew Long- 
fellow at his poetic best The Dmne Comedy had appeared in 1867, Pot- 
gieter’s “Florence’’ in 1868 But in the Notes to “Florence” — in which 
long quotations from Irving^^® and LowelP^® also have a place — Potgieter 
was already paying tribute to the translator In his Notes, Potgieter 
translated five of the six sonnets introducing the several parts of Long- 
fellow’s Comedy Finally, in “Journey in the Rain,” Potgieter’s ma- 
turest, most personal novelle, Longfellow is made to read a poem at the 
grave of Hawthorne. Obviously the Longfellow whom he had first trans- 
lated in 1839 remained interesting and real to him throughout the years 

From Bryant Potgieter translated besides “The Indian at the Bury- 
ing-place of his Fathers,” mentioned above, the two poems, “The Future 
Life”i32 and “Life Potgieter at no time commented on Bryant’s 
poetry, except to say — with his usual up-to-date information about 
American books — that Irving had in 1836 introduced Bryant to Eng- 
land In 1843 Potgieter translated from the pages of the Kmcker- 
hooker Isaac McLellan’s “Song of the Hawk.”^^® After introducing John 
G Brainard’s “Far away from the hill side” into “Mahaskah” in 1838, 
Potgieter stated that he regretted that poet’s early death. Very prob- 
ably, therefore, he had read Whittier’s account of Brainard’s life and 
work.^^® 


De Gtds, 1864, i, 196 (Werken, xvi, 323) 

126 De Gids, 1857, i, 31-32 (Werken, xv, 52-53) Brieven aan Huet, 11, 82. 

128 “Potgieter en de Amenkaanse Letterkunde,’^ p 288 Werken, ix, 392. 

160 Werken, ix, 417-418 ^^i Werken, ix, 369-370, 376, 387-388. 

162 “Het toekomstig Leven,” De Gids, 1843, ii, 663-664 (Werken, xii, 230-232). 

166 “Leven,” De Gtds, 1843, n, 152-156 (Werken, xii, 213-217) 

16* ‘Mashakah De Gtds, 1838, ii, 455 (Werken, vi, 217) 

166 “jjet Lied van den Valk,” De Gtds, 1843, ii, 334-336 {Werken, xii, 223-226) Kntcker- 
hocker, XIX, 125 (March, 1842) 

138 j. Q Whittier, The Literary Remains of John G C Brainard wtih a Sketch of Eis 
Itfe (Hartford, 1832) 
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To Potgieter’s reading of Whittier, Dutch prose is partly indebted for 
“A Novelle^”^^^ “A Novelle^’’ was written m 1864, the ^ear of Pot- 
gieter's translation of '‘Maud Muller And "A Noveile^’' is a metamor- 
phosis m prose of Whittier’s poem Potgieter begins the tale— it is a kind 
of exercise in the idyll — with a discussion of the advantages of prose over 
poetry Very likely he had “Maud Muller” m mind as he set about 
achieving in prose what Whittier had accomplished in verse “A No- 
velle^” IS a frame story, and the inside story is the story of Whittier’s 
Maud: 

“It’s a dream,” the girl whispered to herself, “it’s foolishness,” she lAcnt on 
But the foolishness persisted, the dream was pleasant Eight days ago, no, it 
was nine now, it had happened, as twilight fell, that a gentleman’s carrage had 
stopped at the door . “blow long will it take^” she heard the gentleman ask, 
but look, she had the trough in front of the horse already, and he was already out 
of the chaise Such foolishness, that she could not forget the thrill of the friendly 
look he gave her The last rays were coming through the leafage “Is there 
no one here to give my thirsty horse a drink he had asked, and she had an- 
swered, “I’ll do it.” “But that is not for such a pretty ” lie had not finished 
the compliment, he had seen the pump, he had seen the bucket, with his gloved 
hand he worked the handle, the horse drank During the dunking she raised her 
eyes to him and saw that he, as he removed the yellow kid, was looking at her 
again She blushed It had been only a dream, those moments wnth him, and 
meant nothing, of course Yet she dared not close her eyes now, for then they 
would be standing together again in front of the horse, the cieature w^as almost 
brushing her face with the long, white mane, she raised her hand to prevent it, 
but his was ahead of hers Their hands touched Such foolishness, to tremble as 
she thought of it He had simply forgotten that she was only Machtcld 

It IS the story of “the rich repiner and household drudge ” Echoes of the 
“sisters proud and vam,” of “him who sat by the chimney lug, Dozing 
and grumbling o’er pipe and mug,” of “the care and sorrow of childbirth 
pain,” and even of the “new toy each day” are heard m “A Novellc^” 
also. Potgieter’s novelle is much more than these details, of course; Iheie 
are fifty-four pages for Whittier’s three, and Potgieter’s Machtcld gets 
her prince. 

Potgieter mentioned “The Raven” in his letters to Huet, and he com- 
mented on it, while reproducing almost the whole of it, in his review of 
Jacob van Lennep’s interesting translation of the poem We know that 
Potgieter owned the complete works of Poe However, it is not sur- 
prising that he had nothing to say of the tales. Potgieter was not the man 

“Eerie Novelle?” De Gids, 1864, iii, 521-563 {Werhen, vni, 294-348) 

“Aafje,” De (hds, 1864, iv, 485-492 {Werken, xii, 344-350) 

^39 De Gtds, i860, n, 870-873 

Penmnk, “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letteikunde,” p 293 
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to appreciate the fierce economy of Poe’s technique. Nor was Potgieter 
the man to admire an author whose tales seemed to spring from nothing 
more palpable than an inexplicable faculty for tale-tellmg To Poe, Pot- 
gieter, who usually shunned cliches, applied the cliche, “a man who in 
many respects left much to be desired.”^^^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was, barring none outside of Dutch literature 
with the possible exception of Goethe, Potgieter’s favorite author None 
but the hackneyed phrase will do . he saw m Hawthorne a kindred soul. 
It must be said, however, that he fashioned Hawthorne somewhat after 
his own image He saw, or fancied that he saw, many parallels between 
the American and himself. Generally well informed about our writers, 
he believed — or did he perhaps know better^ — that Hawthorne was ^^an 
old bachelor” like himself He knew that Hawthorne lived aloof from 
men and affairs Potgieter, who would certainly have been an excellent 
family man — consider his relations to his Tante van Ulsen and to the 
Busken Huets — and who confesses to an uncommon sociability, thought 
of himself also as unhappily alone in the world. Potgieter saw tenderness 
in Hawthorne, and himself had tenderness — such sketches and tales as 
^^Albert,” ^^Anna,” and ^'A Novelle?” prove it Potgieter loved children, 
necessarily other people’s children — ‘^You’re like my father,” said little 
Gideon Huet, touched by Potgieter’s affection And so, he thought, did 
Hawthorne Potgieter was continually seeing mystery m the world of the 
actual* ^^How rich life is in mysteries,” he wrote to Huet,^^ perhaps think- 
ing of Hawthorne as he wrote, for the years of these letters to Huet are 
the years of Potgieter’s spiritual companionship with Hawthorne Haw- 
thorne’s early work had been unpopular, all of Potgieter’s was have 
noticed for years how unpopular I am — Kruseman’s remittance of royal- 
ties confirms it again. I say this without bitterness: I do not want to be- 
come popular by the means one must use to obtain popularity.”^^® The 
year before he had written, and was now almost certainly thinking, of 
Hawthorne: ''The one strength he possessed became evident in the fact 
that he kept on writing, irrespective of how few his readers were. . . 
Always, and in his most disillusioned moments, in moments when he felt 
most solitary m the pursuit of his artistic ideals, Potgieter thought of 
Hawthorne and found a comfort in the thought. 

His first critical comment on Hawthorne is one of boundless praise. 
Potgieter wrote it in 1853: "No matter which way we search, we shall 
hunt in vain among all the eminent of our time for the equal of a Na- 

De Gtds, 1860, ii, 871. De Gtds, 1864, iv, 445 (Werken, vm, 372) 

Huet, 'Tersoonlijke Hermnenngen,’’ LtUerarische Fantasten en Knkeken, xm, 77. 
aan Huet^ i, 9 Bneoen- ddn Huety i, 126-127 

De GtdSy 1864, iv, 445 {Werken, vin, 372). 
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thaniel Hawthorne, whose range of values increases with each new 
work/^^^^ It IS significant of Potgieter^s companionship with Hawthorne 
that he spoke of him most m the most personal writing of his later yeais, 
m the letters to Huet, and in the novelle ^^^urney m the Ram The 
references to Hawthorne in the letters abound In July of 1864, the year 
of Ram,’' Potgieter wrote: read Our Old Home by 

Hawthorne and recommend it to Mevrouw, what a pity that it is his List 
book Although this does not occur to one while reading it, he was here 
already ^half in the land of dreams’ In January of 1865 he acldiessed 
young Gideon Huet m a statement which suggests how Potgieter con- 
stantly saw himself reflected in Hawthorne “Yes, Gideon, I had hoped 
to do some good, and I brewed only ill , if Hawthorne had seen you he 
would have asked you many questions and have had no answer 
Again to Huet in April of 1865: “Have you read the introduction to the 
Mosses from an Old Manse? In substance it contains all that is most 
original in what Hawthorne later produced. And as late as 1870, Pot- 
gieter admitted: “I completely lack the talent of a Hoffmann or a Haw- 
thorne.”^^^ 

But the best of Potgieter’s tributes to Hawthorne, the best result, in- 
deed, of Potgieter’s sympathetic and persistent interest in American life 
and letters, is the novelle of 1864, “Journey in the Rain Potgieter is 
at his ripest, most seasoned, and peculiar best in the prose of this piece 
He is working in his favorite prose, he can “be inclusive without being 
tedious” in it, can remain true to his somewhat toituous patterns of 
thought and private modes of feeling. 

“Journey m the Ram” shows again how constantly Potgieter kept 
abreast of the literary situation in the United States. In July, 1864, the 
Atlantic Monthly published “A Scene from the Dolliver Romance” to- 
gether with an introduction in which Oliver Wendell Holmes described 
the last days and funeral of Hawthorne By December of the same year, 
De Gtds had published “Journey m the Ram,” in which elements of both 
the Dolhver Romance and Holmes’s “Nathaniel Hawthorne” were em- 
bodied. 

In the novelle Potgieter is in a reflective mood. He has spent the whole 
day futilely riding a cab through the Hague It is raining “To Scheven- 
ingen? the cabman asks. Indeed not. He will not have the memories of 
a more cheerful day spent there obliterated. “To the tracks,” then The 
train to Amsterdam has arrived. But for him, and he sociable to a fault, 
there is no one in the coaches A book then, a slender one, Pansie. This is 

De G'ldSi 1857, ii, 265-266. Brieven aan Suet, i, 55. 

Brmen aan Suet, i, 104. wo Br%evm aan Huet, i, 120 

Brieven aan Suet, m, 13. wa 427-453 (Werken, vm, 349-382). 
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good, this about old Dr Dolliver and little Pansie and the kitten. 
Through the clouds of blue smoke from his cigar he can see Pansie and 
the old man Their dawdling at breakfast is delightful Strange, the denser 
the smoke becomes, the more clearly the little group is relieved. He gives 
Pansie his hand, starts, and draws it back What has he touched? The 
withered fingers of Dr Dolliver perhaps^ No product of the imagination, 
this, — someone is seated opposite him m the coach It is Hawthorne 

They talk. They talk of the imperturbability of the Dutch They talk 
of children, of Hawthorne’s success m picturing them — Pansie, Alice, 
Pearl and Little Annie Hawthorne says that he knows the Dutch paint- 
ings and regrets that ^'one meets with so few children in them who do 
anything except to lie on their mother’s lap, or stand alongside their 
mother’s apron, or, at best, to play with — a doll ” They talk of the 
Blithedale Romance^ The Marble Faun, and Our Old Home Hawthorne 
senses at last that his companion is an admirer ^^You loved Hawthorne”’ 
he asks And Potgieter answers: 

If hammer and chisel were at my disposal, I should want to see Goethe hewn out 
in marble at the moment when he, on his first visit to Rome, gazed up at the Juno 
Ludovisi, when the great man with all his lust for life was introduced to the world 
of the ancients — a world to which he transferred us also in his Romiscke Elegten. 
For Goethe represents classical humanism I should want to see Hawthorne 
wrought out as he stood in the Capitol looking upon the Faun of Praxiteles, his 
forehead darkened by the many questions arising in him — questions which he 
tried to answer for us m his Transformahon For Hawthorne represents mysteri- 
ous humor. 

They talk of profounder subjects, touch at last upon the mystery which 
is art. Potgieter says: 

People talk so glibly about creating, and yet Flawthorne would have been the first 
to acknowledge that although the poet consciously and deliberately gathers and 
arranges a mass of materials, the gift which permits him to say ^Tet there be 
light!” is none of his, but remains as mysterious to him as the God who gives it, 

Hawthorne disappears as quietly as he came. Still indulging the dream 
suggested by the Dolliver romance, Potgieter sees himself transported to 
Concord: 

I followed a group of men . Gently the path meandered to a hiU-top, where the 
towering pines admitted a square of sunshine . On the coffin lay a manuscript 
— Pansie Longfellow steps out of the group to read a poem Where, you 

little ones ah, Pearl, Annie, Pansie, where are you^ Quick, a handful of flowers . . 

^^Especially pleasing,” wrote Professor Ealfi, ^hs the characterization 
of Hawthorne in journey in the Rain’ . realism and imagination . 
an art which wEl seem impressive m proportion to the extent one knows 
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the narrative art of the American romancer, who, as perhaps no one else, 
knows how to exalt and spiritualize reality by a continuous contact with 
the mysteries of Me around us ‘^Nothing finer, said Busken Huet, 
^^has been written in our language since the seventeenth century, finer m 
feeling, m expression, in noble satire . . “The composition is so 

choice,” wrote Albert Verwey, also struggling with excerpts and para- 
phrase, “that I should like to reproduce the whole of it . . 

We can be pleased by the fact that so active, informed, and interesting 
a mind as Potgieter’s was a student of our life and literature We can 
quarrel wiih an aesthetik which goes to literature to find the national 
character and the national heart rather than a purely literary pleasure, 
but who with any other approach would have studied us so eagerly or 
hoped for us so much? 

Henry Zylstra 

Calvin College 

G Kalfi, Geschiedems der N ederlandsche Letterkunde (Groningen, 1912), vir, 459 

154 ‘‘potgieter Persoonlijke Hermneringen Litter anscke Fantasien en Knheken 

(Haarlem, n d ), xin, 40-41 

Eet Leven van Potgieten (Haarlem, 1903) 
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THE ART OF THE FLASHLIGHT: VIOLENT TECHNIQUE 
IN LES ROUGON-MACQUART 

T he average man pictures Zola as a writer of brutal novels, the 
patron-saint of all novelists labelled by present-day critics as nat- 
uralistic, vigorous, earthy, bestial, or disgusting. This much is obvious* 
any reader who scans the Rougon-Macquart cycle for violent effects finds 
a profusion of them in every one of the twenty novels ^ Certain readers, 
however, feel that Zola^s violence, no matter how obvious, is not entirely 
banal and is worthy, even, of careful study Let us begin, therefore, by 
jotting down, in correct order and without regard for squeamish tastes, 
the really brutal moments of the series A list of them resembles strik- 
ingly, at first glance, the programs of old melodrama. Perhaps, like such 
programs, our list also should be printed in various sensational sizes of 
type, for, as we shall see later on, Zola’s work has distinct affinities with 
the melodrama. At any rate, here, in tabloid fashion, are the incidents we 
propose to study. 

1 La Fortune des Rougon. march of the Republicans on Plassans at the time of 
the coup d^itat of ’51; the (accidental) gouging out of a gendarme’s eye, the 
sadism of a degenerate youth practised upon the girl who spurned him, a prisoner 
shot by mistake by his own party (Zola irony) , Republicans massacred in am- 
bush; an innocent peasant’s head smashed in and the hero’s life taken by the 
vindictive gendarme, while the lad’s helpless grandmother looks on 

2. Son Excellence Eugene Rougon* two attempts at seduction, one in a stable-full 
of horses, the other in the lady’s boudoir, each attempt resisted successfully, one 
with a riding-whip, the second with the lighted end of a cigarette. 

3. La Curee an attempted rape, incest, husband confronting his guilty wife, that 
Amazonian lady bruising her lover’s arm, a violent American gentleman (Q, who 
not only threatens to beat his mistress, but leads cotillions at a breakneck pace. 

4. U Argent: another violent discovery of infidelity, mistreatment of a minor, 
the hero slaps and beats his mistress, another lady slapped by her lover, rape 
committed by a minor. 

5 Le Rtve* this is one of Zola’s ‘hdylls,” thus the only scene of violent action is 
a chase after billowing laundry on a windy day* 

6 La Conquite de Plassans* the gradual msanity of two characters, a husband 
and wife, a final holocaust, planned by the deranged husband, m which five people 
perish — certainly one of the more violent moments in this, or any other novel. 

7. Pot-Bomlle* the violent rages of an idiot boy, a jealous husband twists his 
wife’s arm; a rape, another vulgar domestic quarrel, a secret midnight accouche- 

^ Les Rougon-Macquartj 20 titles, 20 vols. of CEuvres completes * &mile Zola (notes et 
commentaires de Maurice Le Blond, texte de T^dition Eugene Fasquelle), 46 vols (Pans 
Bernouard, 1927-28). 
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Trient (quite after the fashion of Les Mysteres de Paris) , and a murderous attack 
by the idiot 

Au honheiir des dames' sadism — the cruelty and lack of humanity of the hero- 
me’s fellow-employees j defender throws a glass of wine in traducer’s face, ^^un 
cri de meiodrame lui vint aux levres ” 

9 La Fauie de Pabbe Mouret' a gruff old peasant hurls clods at his erring daugh- 
ter, a fight with clods and stones between Jeanbernat and Archangias, a Christian 
Brother ( 0 , the feud ends with Jeanbernat's severing Archangias’ right ear. All 
this m a story otherwise ‘hdyllic ” 

10 Une Page d^amour this is another of Zola’s idylls, though it has a rather 
vigorous scene in which a husband, warned of his wife’s assignation with another 
man, pursues the two, in vain 

11 Le Venire de Pans' a fight between two fishwomen in the market, using fish 
as weapons, cruelty of one child to another, a battle between two sisters. 

12 La Joie de vtvre the various semi-epileptic seizures of the heroine, she shakes 
and almost beats her rival, another attempt at seduction; and another accouche- 
ment; a suicide by hanging 

13 UAssommotr: a fight between two jealous women in a laundry establishment, 
using the laundry-sticks as weapons; mistreatment of a wife and child by a 
drunken man, horrible death of both mother and child, insanity of a chronic 
drunkard; his death and that of his wife 

14 L^CEuvre' a sculptor almost crushed by a falling statue, the heio hangs him- 
self 

15. La Bite humaine: a jealous husband crushing his wife’s hand, the homicidal 
mania of the hero, mistreatment of minors, a railway wreck, a suicide m a rail- 
way tunnel, a poisoning, two other murders and one accidental self-destruction 

16. Germinal: the revolt of starving miners, discovery of a wife’s infidelity, fight 
to the death between two rivals, death by cave-in, drowning, starvation, explo- 
sion, fusillade, etc , etc 

17. IVana: a fight backstage, brutality of men; a suicide with shears, sadism of 
the heroine, 

18 La Terre: the villain pushes his mother roughly against a wall, thus indirectly 
causing her death, a murderous fight with flails between two rivals, an imbecile 
youth attempts to violate his grandmother, she splits open his head, a murder 
with a scythe; death, strangling, burning, and general running amuck 

19. La Dehdcle: oddly enough, and by contrast, the violences in this novel of 
warfare seem to come at greater intervals than the foregoing, various scenes of 
death and suflPenng in battle and retreat, the execution of a civilian, burning of 
his body , a brawl with a murderous giant, and his execution by severing the jugu- 
lar vein, while his own child looks on; summary executions during the Paris 
Commune; gasoline-throwers; accidental killing of one friend by another. 

20. Le Docteur Pascal, the ^^terrible” anger of the hero, bleeding to death of an 
imbecile boy, and the death of his crazed great-great-grandmother, the spontane- 
ous combustion of an old alcoholic.® 

® Dickens uses this same incident in his Bleak Mouse, and, on the score of its tiuthful- 
ness, got himself into much argument with the critics' see his Preface to the novel Zola 
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I 

Even a bare catalogue will indicate that these moments are not all 
equal They may, indeed, be subject to contradictory tendencies, and for 
that reason must first be related to the form and frame of the story in 
which they occur. Doubtless, not one of the twenty novels in its pattern 
exactly resembles another; but there are certain strong similarities, which 
seem to indicate that Zola’s plot-formulas pass through six characteristic 
stages. These stages we have tagged as Balzacian, Elizabethan, Serial 
Novel, Melodramatic, Palais- Royal, and Epic 

(1) Zola had the advantage (and disadvantage) of coming late in the 
nineteenth century, when the novel had become more self-conscious than 
ever before. Just as Balzac’s theory was inspired by his predecessor, 
Scott, so Zola, in his turn, had the inspiration of Balzac, not only in con- 
ceiving the general structure of his cycle, but in planning the individual 
novels which composed it. This debt to Zola’s predecessor is quite obvi- 
ous La Fortune des Rougon, first of the series and keystone of its struc- 
ture, is most certainly indebted to La Rabouilleuse, and in particular to 
the provincial sequences of Balzac’s work. There are many similarities: 
Zola’s small town like Balzac’s is composed of bitter ^Tactions” or socie- 
ties, the character of Antoine Macquart, a scapegrace Napoleonic vet- 
eran, suggests Balzac’s Colonel Bridau; the timid Pierre Rougon may be 
compared with Balzac’s Jean-Jacques, and the very name of the family 
recalls Balzac’s Rougets — the more so because in both families hereditary 
traits skip a generation.® Indeed, one could go so far as to say that, of the 
Rougon-Macquart tribe, Balzac furnished the Rougons, Zola supplied 
the Macquarts. 

The critic Brunetiere wisely pronounced La Rabouilleuse the most “nat- 
uralistic” novel of Blazac’s.^ Certainly it must have been Zola’s favorite; 
for he found therein much to suit his purpose and his theories. Overtones 
of the Balzacian story are frequent: in La Terre^ for example, Jacqueline 
“La Cognette” has the role of servant-mistress quite like Balzac’s fisher- 
girl. Other stories have their Balzacian parallels: WCEmre grows out of 
La Rabomlleuse (the story of Joseph Bridau) and Le Chef-d’ceuvre in- 
connu; Le Rive suggests in more than one place Euginie Grandet and Le 
Cure de Tours (as does also La Conquite de Plassans)^ TJ Assommoir ^ with 
its descriptions of murky stairwells and multi-colored puddles flowing 
into dirty courtyards, presents similarities to the tenement descriptions 


may have found his * ‘little blue flame’* in the episode of Natasya Petrovna’s blacksmith 
in Gogol’s Dead Souls, but Gogol’s intention is iromcal, while Zola is extremely serious. 
® La Fortum des Rougon, pp 47 ff , 52 ff , 90, 134, 148, also pp 86, 109 
^ Ferdinand Brunetiere, Eonori de Balzac (Paris. Calmann-L6vy, [1905]), pp. 110-111. 
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in Ferragus smd V I nterdzcHon,^ Other pB,r3illels could be noted, but they 
would merely overload the argument, and might — a thesis we do not 
hold^ — seem to deny the originality of Zola 

The disastrous effect of this reliance on Balzac is not that it hinders 
Zola’s genius, but rather that it sometimes retards the activity of his 
novels Thus, La Fortune des Rougon — the high points of which we have 
already listed — promises, m these disappointing moments, to be one of 
the most vigorous works in the series, but its plot is actually confused by 
Zola’s too conscientious use of a Balzacian scenario We regret that here 
our novelist had a model too clearly m mind* the moving and affecting 
story of the youthful hero is outweighed by the mass of detail which 
Zola, faithful to his master, feels he must record In other woids, Silvere 
Mouret is lost in Felicite Rougon^s yellow drawing-room Zola, having 
promised his reader in the first chapter the story of a vigorous youth, has 
betrayed his reader in the conclusion Balzac, never promising so much 
excitement, can afford to while away more time in ‘fellow drawing- 
rooms.” His novels, furthermore, seldom as neatly arranged as Zola’s, 
often surpass them in a kind of divinely accidental quality: events trans- 
pire, sometimes, as it were against the very will of the author and in truly 
violent rhythm ® Zola’s ^^Balzacian novels” are less violent, because they 
are more self-conscious, because they contain a contradiction, an antithe- 
sis (passive Balzacianism vs dynamic Creation) Here Zola the Disciple 
overpowers Zola the Poet. 

(2) Zola’s plot-weaving arrives at a second and more complex stage 
with a pattern best termed ^‘Elizabethan.” The title is justified, because 
the English plays of that epoch display frequently a similarly neat but 
complicated formula of plot and counterplot, of primary and secondary 
intrigue, of tragic and comic relief. Zola made the same effort to con- 
struct with two, even three, intrigues, and — making the Elizabethan 
parallel closer— usually one of his subordinate plots is comic Thus, La 
Terre contains, beside the love-story of its two chief characters, the King 
Lear plot of Papa Chouan despoiled by his children, and a bitter-comic 
plot— the efforts to keep a (supposedly) innocent child ignorant of her 
father’s scandalous business. U A ssommoir likewise has its first (or Ger- 
vaise-Coupeau) plot, which is tragic, and its second (or Lantier) plot, 
concerning the wrecking of successive households by this gentleman, 
which is comic. Exactly parallel is La Bite humaine, which, beside its 

® Balzac parallels Terre, pp 95, 192-193, 324, 549, Assommotr, pp 54, 132, 438, Rhe, 
pp 10, 71, 93, 142, 158, also Bonheur des Dames, pp 18, 236, Pot-Bomlk, pp. 23, 140, 216, 
Conquite de Flassans, pp 256, 264, Cwee, pp 90, 171 There are also overtones of the 
artst Manet m the indiscent puddles of V Assommotr 

« Cf. the present writer’s “Speed as a Technique in the Novels of Balzac,” PM LA, 
March, 1940. 
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brutally tragic story, has the tale of old Misard, the ^^worm who destroys 
an elephant 

The very multiplicity of these themes leads to more movement than 
does the Balzacian formula, but this construction offers, like the first, a 
temptation and a danger The novelist must tread his way carefully 
through these double and triple imbroglios, and, often enough, he slights 
one at the expense of another One example will suffice. We have already 
noted the complicated plan of La Terre Within that structure, certainly 
the most sympathetic story is that of Jean Macquart and Fran^oise 
Mouche, yet Zola scandalously neglects the death scene of his heroine, 
presenting instead a full-length portrayal of a group of secondary char- 
acters at an mn, together with a minute reproduction of their conversa- 
tion Meanwhile, Frangoise, a character in whom the reader has a prior 
interest, and whose death should mark the climax of the novel, is permit- 
ted to die almost unheeded by the author — a few scant pages, in contrast 
to the lengthy inn scene ^ This neglect is certainly a structural weakness, 
a tendency in the direction of passivity, and represents Zola’s yielding to 
a temptation which we shall meet again later 

(3) Thus, an excessive use of sub-plot sometimes leads Zola to stray; 
and he strays not infrequently from the Elizabethan into a third and re- 
lated stage, which might be labelled the '^serial story.” (Indeed, the 
Elizabethan tragedians, the melodramatists, and the serial-writers had 
m many respects the same concept of plot-construction ) This type of 
scenario is betrayed by an ill-considered hurrying or crowding, by hasty 
or illogical linking of incidents. Sometimes, to be sure, Zola emphasizes 
by this means his conception of ^life’s little ironies ” Thus, in V Assam- 
moir^ the mother-in-law becomes mortally ill, upsets the household, then 
just as suddenly recovers her health — for no very clear reason ® There 
may be a staccato rhythm here, but it is none the less captious. Similarly, 
m the same novel, a drunkard almost kicks his wife to death twice before 
Zola finally permits him to succeed Scenes like these make for suspense, 
in a way, and it may be that suspense is sufficient excuse for any method 
of plot construction, but they follow the formula of ^^continued in our 
next,” the formula of Le Jmf errant and Les My stores de Parts 

Although the serial method succeeds very well in certain of Zola’s 
novels — particularly in two masterpieces of vice and monomania {U As- 

^ Elizabethan construction Terre, p ZlZ,BUe hummne, p 277, ch x, Assommoir, pp 
451, etc 

® Terre, Part iv, ch vi, cf also the hasty conclusion of the lengthy marriage scene in the 
same novel 

^ Ironic construction Assowmoir, p 293 
Serial construction Assommotr, pp 199-200, ch. vi. 
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sommoif and Nana ) — it occasionally ceases to function even here In both 
V Assommoir and Nana^ the important death scenes are slighted, passed 
over m perfunctory fashion It is as though the serial novelist, after a 
busy day, had hurried to shut up shop In one paragraph, Gervaise is 
allowed to die m her cubbyhole under the stairs, and the decomposition 
of Nana- — fresh from her triumphs in distant lands — seems also remark- 
ably prompt After a very large and emphatic preparation, these inci- 
dents seem by contrast hurried and awkward If this is violence, it is of a 
hasty kind, and betrays the powerful influence of the serial-scenario, 
with its uneven pace, hectic mood, and frenzied characters 

(4) Zola does not tarry long in this frantic stage, but moves to a fourth, 
which may be labelled, purely and simply, ^‘melodrama The mam ac- 
tion of La Btte humatne is distinctly of this kind* a sanguinary crime- 
story, the tracking down of criminals, the pricking of conscience, and the 
destructive power of vice. To prove this noveFs affinities with melodrama, 
we have only to read the first chapter: here, point for point, the author 
has followed the second act of Henn III et sa cour — even to the hus- 
band’s crushing his wife’s hand and arm as he dictates the letter of as- 
signation Thus, from its very beginning, a story which might have be- 
come another Cnme and Punishment really achieves nothing higher than 
melodrama. VAssommoir, too, is frequently on the melodramatic level. 
In one chapter, the heroine decides to turn to the streets for a livelihood 
There, in one night — by extension of the long arm of coincidence — she 
runs into almost every one of her acquaintances. The incident reaches its 
climax when, reduced to begging, she accosts a nocturnal stroller, who 
immediately begins to beg of her in turn — he is a neighbor and friend 
One could certainly establish other analogies between Zola’s fiction and 
the Boulevard Theaters; yet, for all their theatrical obviousness, it must 
be admitted that these melodramatic plots have an activity of their own, 
and offer a more genuine opportunity for violence than do the other three 
types. 

(5) But the novelist does not stop here Zola favors another dramatic 
formula, which has affinities with the kind of comedy made illustrious by 
Eugene Labiche and performed until recently m lime-honored fashion at 
the Palais-Royal Theater The Palais-Royal is a temple of farce; and 
some of Zola’s most characteristic works deserve a place inside that 
shrine. To be convinced of the relationship, we need only compare one of 
Labiche’s typical farces of the 1860’s — say, La CagnoUe — with one of 

Melodrama BUe humame, pp 24-25, Assommotr, pp 430 fl. 

^^The same coincidence was used by Edouard Brisebarre and Eugene Nus in the 
melodrama, Les Pauvres de Paris, adapted by Dion Boucicault as The Streets of Neiv York 
(mother and son, beggmg m the street, meet one another). 
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Zola^s ^'middle-class^’ novels — Pot-Bouille, for example. Their patterns 
are the same: marriage-brokers and go-betweens, mothers trying despei 
ately to dispose of undow^ered daughters, fathers trying desperately to 
make or break liaisons with actresses This formula, with its emphasis on 
bedrooms, dressing-gowns, night escapades, sudden flights, jealous hus- 
bands, and all the rest of the vulgar apparatus, represents a whole Zeit- 
geist it IS nothing short of "Second Empire ” Even so idyllic a story 
as TJne Page d" amour sinks occasionally into scenes that are pure farce. 

"Second Empire” seems to be an amalgam of Scarron’s Roman co- 
mique^ the medieval fabhaUj and Paul de Kock. It is animated by a spirit 
of sadistic relief achieved through indignity and outrage heaped upon the 
characters This sadism is seen in its lighter manifestation when, in 
VAssommoir, Mme Lorilleux is inundated with a bowl of starch. But, in 
La Terre^ far less pleasant materials are hurled, and certain incidents 
involving the peasant known as "Jesus-Christ” become absolutely unre- 
latable. In this fondness for mayhem, even words are hurled like missiles: 
"Tu es une . . II dit le mot ” Fortunately, however, burlesque fantasy 

occasionally reaches the level of genuine irony Thus, a poor but honest 
carpenter is expelled for daring to bring his wife to his room in a "respec- 
table” apartment house which fairly crawls with illicit intrigue A novel- 
ist too (is our author thinking of himself^) for writing "un tas de saletes” 
is marched off to the police station from that selfsame apartment house, 
while the other tenants continue their lecherous way.^^ In such cases, 
Zola’s farce merges with the epic. Indeed, by means of its very va-et-vient, 
this recipe is more active than the others — not even excepting the melo- 
drama, for melodrama, even Zola’s, smacks always of the 1830’s, while 
his farce moves into the 1860’s, and packs the punch of a more contem- 
porary Zeitgeist Still, it is rather distressing to have to admit that the 
most vigorous formula so far discovered is farcical, fit rather for the 
Palais-Royal than for the Theatre-Frangais. 

(6) The Zolaesque plot has progressed through five stages, and now 
reaches a sixth, which, in a way, comprehends them all — just as philoso- 
phy is said to comprehend the subordinate sciences. This is the "epic,” a 
large pattern which fits not only whole novels but also phases of the plots 
already considered. Zola’s epic may be defined as a formula which tran- 
ks Farce* Poi-BotaUe, ch ii, p 360 (cf Labiche), and passim, Page d' amour ^ pp 262, 
266 Compare also the bourgeois weddmg-scenes in Un Chapeau de paille dPtalie and 
UAssommoir, 

Bui lesque style Assommotr^p Terre, pp 215,Z9Z,4:S2~A:SZ,PortunedesRougon, 

pp. 110, 258, Son Excellence Eugene Rougon, pp. 145, 261, 350, CurH, pp 119, 221, 258, 
267-268, Pot-Bouille, pp 129, 180, 309, 320, 398, Faute de VMS Mouret, p 360, CEuvre, 
pp, 36, 361; Nana, chs v, vni; Page d^ amour, pp 262, 266. 
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scends all the others because in it people, things, and forces are all united 
in an action Indeed, a greater number of Rougon-Macquart stories be- 
long to this category than to any other. The great epics of disaster are 
well known {La Debacle^ Germinal), There are also epics of the soil {La 
Terre), There are biblical and saintly epics {La Faute de Vabbe Mouret, Le 
Rhe, and, to a lesser extent, Le Docteur Pascal). Finally, there are even 
epics of humor: Poi-Bomlle, as we have seen, is more than farce— it is 
epic in Its Olympian vigor. We can maintain, without exaggeration, that 
the one contribution of the nineteenth century to an ancient and aristo- 
cratic literary genre was the ^Vulgar epic,’’ a novelty which Zola, even 
more than Hugo, successfully exploited His epic genius, more than any 
other, conditions his episodes, and his epic plots, if for no other reason 
than their large-scale, dynamic simplicity, achieve the maximum of clar- 
ity and progression, activity and vigor. 

This review of the six mam structural stages of the Rougon-Macquart 
series leads to one obvious conclusion: all are not equally powerful Some 
are more active than others, and, on this basis, the six are about equally 
divided Of the less active types, the Balzacian plot is often too faithful 
to its model, the Elizabethan plot lacks unity sometimes, and often pre- 
sents an unfinished appearance, the serial plot likewise occasionally neg- 
lects or mistreats those episodes which should be most vigorous None 
of these types, as regards the presentation of violence, is quite as success- 
ful as the other three. Of these, the melodramatic plot lends itself to a 
kind of frantic violence; the Palais-Royal plot, despite its vulgar char- 
acter, has a very sprightly activity, and the epic plot achieves a steady 
and inexorable progress It is not necessary to judge or evaluate these 
plots from an esthetic point of view, nor need one contend that any one 
novel falls neatly or completely into only one category. Rather, we have 
seen how several of Zola’s best {U Assommoir^ for example) grow ka- 
leidoscopically from one pattern into another Our conclusion is merely 
that, within the novels of the series, certain formulas are better calculated 
than others to favor the effects of motion, activity, and violence. 

ir 

The violent moments of Les Rougon-Macquart are, therefore, differ- 
entiated, qualified, and subtilized by the plot-forms. Secondly, they are 
qualified by the characters who participate in them. Fortunately, this 
may be proved without treating every type of character in Zola’s im- 
pressive hst.^s One need merely indicate the distinctions which Zola set 
up between three concepts the normal, the abnormal, and the animal. 

To the searcher for the violent in Zola’s pages, it is vaguely disquieting, 

J. G. Patterson, A Zola Dtchonary (London Routledge, 1912), 
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even disappointing, to find as one of his most characteristic achievements 
(and one of his most noteworthy contributions to the later novel) his 
treatment of ordinary man This would seem almost paradoxical, were it 
not for the necessity that confronts every artist of presenting, somewhere 
or somehow, a norm, a horizon line Moliere’s plays have their raison- 
news, even Hamlet has in Horatio his norm Zola, preoccupied as he is 
with the physical, achieves his norm in the person of the solid, vigorous 
man, a specimen of ordinary appetites and desires With this figure the 
author is not uniformly successful — perhaps two or three times* cer- 
tainly with Jean Macquart (of La Terre and La Dibdcle) and Etienne 
Lantier (of Germinal) and, it may be, with Octave Mouret (the Octave of 
Au honheur des dames) and perhaps His Excellency, Eugene The first two 
are the best examples of the type Both are almost masterpieces 

Jean and fitienne are by nature similar It does not matter, for Zola’s 
purpose, that Lantier is presented as devoured by overpowering rages 
this fact is important only at the end of the story, and only to achieve 
suspense Throughout the novel, he appears as an earnest, plodding mor- 
tal, with whose stupidities we come to sympathize. The ordinary man 
may have extraordinary biceps, but he rarely has excessive intelligence; 
and it is Zola’s task to make his reader ‘ Varm” in friendly fashion to this 
hero — even as he renders friendship, of soldiers or civilians, a matter of 
physical warmth Indeed, this may be taken as one of the essentials of 
the Naturalistic Novel even so recent a work as Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath clings to the Zolaesque technique m the person of an ordinary but 
robust hero, and, to make the case completely Zolaesque, this hero’s 
violent deeds are presented as entirely normal 

The search for the “ordinary” conditions the very style of the author. 
Consider, for example, the similes and metaphors favored by Zola We 
give only a few. 

comme crucifie . travaille de terreur . . le coeur barbouiUe de malaise un 
coup de sifflet comme le cri d’une femme violent6e . . Paris, qui, un a un, les 
devorait . une envie d’homme brutal, celle de la prendre au moiiet la 
coiere foUe dont elle entendait le craquement dans sa nuque . des longues 
feuilles de bananier ou deux amants pouvaient se cacher a I’aise . . . le ventre 
comme deboutonne au soleil comme un juron de charretier entendu sur ia 
porte d’une auberge . . . regard de femme enceinte qui a envie de manger quelque 
chose de malpropre . . levre perverse d’une dame qui ... etc , etc , etc 

Ordinary man throughout La TerrSf Germinal , La D^hdcle^ physical warmth, Debacle j 
p 51 

Stylistics TerrCj pp 251, 271, 399, Bite humainey p 34, Assommoir , pp 6, 49-50, 431, 
Son Excellence Eugene, pp 53, 65, 131, 193, 372, Curie, p 45, Argent, p 19, Fot-Bomlle, 
p 394, Bonheur des dames, p. 142, Yenhe de Pans, p 23, (Euvre, pp 20, 272. 
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All this violently colored language, which of course lends itself to the 
caiicaturist^s art,^® is the linguistic equivalent of Zola^s ordinary man. 
One step farther: this language is ‘^naked’’ — just like Zola’s portraiture. 
There is no doubt that, for the naturalist, the physical norm is nudity; 
and the critic cannot disregard the fascination which naked flesh always 
exerted on Zola. Professor Whitcomb could write, many years ago* ^^The 
novel rarely portrays the unclothed human body”, but this was before 
readers had become well acquainted with Zola and Naturalism Flesh 
and fleshy desire become the norm, shaping Zola’s descriptions and even 
the rhythms of his style. The Zolaesque conception and statement of hu- 
man tragedy are summed up thus: “Mme Caroline, dans rmcuiable 
desespoir de sa sterilite. . • . ” And: “Le Docteur Pascal avec la face 
hantee d’un homme qui a perdu sa virilite d’homme 

It is because ordinary man and naked language form the horizon line 
of the Rougon-Macquart novels that the style of Zola seems at first so 
strange to the reader brought up on the Greco-Latm rhetoric of the 
French classics and even, in large measure, of Hugo and his geneiation. 
Zola, by contrast, was particularly successful in the use of vulgar lan- 
guage, in dignifying the common speech of the 60’s and 70’s We meet it 
everywhere — metaphorical, earthy, and, above all, physical; “un qu’il 
fait bon ne pas rencontrer au coin d’un bois . . . gifler a lui retournei la 
tete . . . prendre la poudre d’escampette [cf. our contemporary Ameri- 
can ^^take a powder”],” etc., etc. The Zolaesque transmutation of base 
language seems to have become another of the requirements of the Nat- 
uralistic Novelist: The Grapes of Wrath, for example, manages to raise 
commonplace speech to a sublimity at times quite Biblical.^^ What is im- 
portant for the present study, however, is this: many of the violences m 
the pages of Zola — of character, portraiture, and language —are keyed as 
entirely “normal.” 

Against this credit must be set a slight debit. Despite his vigor and his 
influence, the “ordinary” specimen in the Rougon-Macquart novels can- 
not be termed a complete success. For one thing, the type of Jean and 
fitienne appears at its best in about three novels out of twenty For an- 
other, this character, which the reader’s sympathies so demand in Nat- 
uralistic fiction, is, in the case of these novels, very often obscured and 
submerged by the plot — we have already noticed this shortcoming in La 

Paul Reboux, Charles Muller, A la maniere de, 2 vols (Paris Grasset, 1914), i, 16B- 
174. 

Nudity* Cur$e, p 262, Faide de Vahhe Mouret, pp 267, 330, Docteur Pascal, p, 102, 
Naaa, ch xn, S L Whitcomb, The Study of the Novel (Boston Heath, 1905), p. 114 

Argent, p. 374, Docteur Pascal, p 132 

Vulgarity Assommotr, pp. 239, 382, etc , etc. 
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Terre Finally, he is denied a feminine counterpart. We must regret our 
inability to set beside Jean and Etienne an outstanding and similar por- 
trait of the opposite sex. Zola’s women tend to be allegories, either of 
Amazonian strength (Lisa Macquart, Nana, Renee Saccard, Clorinde 
Balbi), or of fecundity (Clotilde Saccard, Pauline Quenu), or of idealized 
beauty (Angelique Hubert, Albine), and the most ^^ordmary” of them, 
Catherine of La Terre^ as we have seen, neither lives nor dies, quite, m 
Zola’s pages. 

At this point a reader might well exclaim: If Zola makes even his “nor- 
mal” man violent, what will he do with the abnormal! Certainly there is 
no lack of extraordinary characters The pages of Les Rougon-M acquart 
present the abnormal, with a kind of Hugo-like antithesis, in two mam 
incarnations: the giant and the imbecile. Really, the antithesis does not 
exist, as every good hugolatte will readily see. giant flesh and shrivelled 
intellect are actually one, both are heredity gone to seed, subnormal de- 
spite their low cunning. Of giants, a good half-dozen come to mind. La 
Debdcle presents the German spy, Goliath, a character quite like his 
namesake in Le Juif errant There is Cabuche, a perfect Caliban, m La 
Bete humaine. There is Beauge the Fleming m An bonheur des dames. 
There is the magnificent portrait of two rival blacksmiths in VAssom- 
moir. Finally, Le Ventre de Paris has more than its share of giants: Mar- 
jolin, another Caliban; Alexandre, the colossus whose muscles the artist 
Claude so much admired, even “la belle Lisa” herself is a muscular 
giantess, who can fell Marjolin with one blow.^^ 

As these giants are all related by their lack of intelligence, so the im- 
beciles of Zola are united under the aura of an unsuitable and disquieting 
adolescence (even in the case of old Tante Dide, foundress of the dy- 
nasty). Victor Saccard, of U Argent^ represents the type perfectly We need 
not dwell on this unpleasant and disturbing portrait of a half-man. He 
difiers, in this unhealthy quality, from his prototypes, Hugo’s ragamuf- 
fin Gavroche and Balzac’s saute-ruisseau of Paris law-offices. Victor Sac- 
card has many fellows among the Rougon-Macquart: pitiful Saturnin 
Josserand, little Vincent, who resembles a snake rather than a child; the 
cretin girl, Desiree, ill-fated Hilarion, cross-eyed Augustine and green- 
eyed Jeanlin; finally, Charles, last of the dynasty, Maxime Saccard’s 
idiot son, and— to crown the horrors — a sufferer from hemophilia 

^ Ci , also, his summary trial and execution to Milady’s in The Three Musketeers 

23 Giants Debacle, pp 14, 496, 500, Assommotr, p 174, Ventre de Tarts, pp 74, 123, 212, 
Bonheur des Dames, p 150. 

2^ Imbecile and degenerate. Argent, p 161, Pot-Boudle, pp 44, 253, 352, 416, Faute de 
Babhi Mouret, pp 35, 279, Docteur Pascal, pp 60, 68, 215, Assommotr, p 237, Terre, p 
423, Germinal, pp 431 ff 
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Yet, as if this list were not enough, Zola increases it generously he 
presents even his ‘‘normaF’ adolescent characters under this same rather 
distressing halo. True, there are one or two handsome portraits m ZoIa^s 
gallery the figure of Silvere, young hero of La Fortune des Rougon, comes 
pleasantly to mind. But, with few exceptions, a sickly hue surrounds 
Zolaesque youth Nana, as a precocious child, all too clearly foietells what 
she will become A fisher-boy who is a husband at fourteen years has the 
same unpleasantly ^^premature” quality A Zola giil is likely to grow up 
a tomboy or galoptn — a favorite term and a favorite type of the author’s 
And as for Zola’s boys — an unwholesome case of arrested adolescence, a 
disgustingly effeminate schoolboy, and a participant m youthful esca- 
pades which impress one as a farcical burlesque of seventeen-year-old 
folly: these are samples 

The same light illumines them all. And this is precisely the point these 
adolescent and arrested-adolescent figures are portraits rather than char- 
acters. They never actually grow, never become — though the term 
“adolescence” in its etymological sense has a dynamic connotation In 
this sense, clearly, Zola’s one adolescent novel, his one study of growth, 
is UCEuvre, and this work pales significantly when set beside Flaubert’s 
Rducahon sentimentale^ which it superficially resembles Zola, contrary to 
Flaubert, is interested only in the picture of adolescence In fact, he is not 
interested in adolescence at all — only in puberty . 2 ® 

It IS the same with his giants: they are pictures rather than forces in 
the story One has but to compare the scene of amorous rivalry between 
two smiths in U A ssommoir (a scene admirable enough in itself) with 
Rubens’ painting of Vulcan at the Forge to be convinced of this plastic 
quality In Zola’s abnormal characters, form outweighs force. 

But if Zola’s normal man is infrequent and sometimes overpowered, 
and if his abnormal and adolescent creatures (the two are actually only 
variants of one type) are drawn toward a plastic ideal, what remains^ 
The type toward which all these conceptions tend — the Animal. 

Zola’s characters lead logically to the animalistic concept. Indeed, 
some of the most successful of them are pictured as animals: one is lik- 
ened to a great, purring cat, another “se dressait et sifHait ainsi qu’une 
couleuvre”, and a cretin boy resembles a snake ^7 Finally, what is Zola’s 
“normal man” if not an animal? But, in addition to these, real animals 
become important characters in his novels. Out of the epic pages of La 

25 Adolescent Assommotr, p 159, Ventre de Parts, p. 73, Bonheur des dames, pp 7-8, 
Faute de Vabhe Mouret, p 166, Docteur Pascal, p 29, Fortune des Rougon, p 20, Curee, 
pp 43, 104 26 Cf Faute de VahU Mouret, pp 267, 330. 

27 Comparison to animals Rhe, p 14, Curee, p. 186, Faute de VahU Mouret, p 35, 
Germmal, passtm, ConquUe de Plassans, pp 264, 347 
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Debdcle, it is impossible to forget the death of the horse, Zephirine, as 
recounted by a cavalryman, and the aimless charging of the wild, rider- 
less mounts after the battle, eating one another or being killed by the 
soldiers for food Elsewhere animals take important rbles The distress of 
a household is made more poignant by the starving of the horse, or the 
death of an old watch-dog emphasizes pathetically the wasting of the 
years In Germinal, the story of two mine-horses, Trompette and Ba- 
taille, has the dignity of a sub-plot* the corpse of Trompette remains 
throughout the scene of not as a kind of grisly symbol, and the death of 
Bataille, drowned in the caverns underground, is for the heroine a pic- 
ture of her own doom Even the chase after a tame rabbit, Pologne, led by 
the degenerate Jeanlin, is detailed in Germinal at great length, and gives 
rhythm and impetus to the rebellion which is its background Through 
this gathering the chase weaves in and out, making the vindictive miners 
seem passive by comparison. 

Animals swarm through these novels: the geese that accompany a tom- 
boyish, thieving peasant girl, a cat dying under a grating, Louis-Napo- 
leon’s hunting dogs, the goats and chickens and even ants that belong to 
an imbecile girl, and the favorite horses of various gentlemen A grue- 
some episode in Le Ventre de Pans is the forced feeding of pigeons for 
market. In Nana, the green-room cat becomes a demoniacal symbol of 
roving eroticism, and the racehorse, in a climactic scene, actually sym- 
bolizes the heroine herself And — to carry the process to its absurd ex- 
treme — there is the scene of the wreck in La Bete humaine, with the dy- 
ing locomotive beside the dying dray-horse Here, it would seem, Zola has 
overstepped himself, he stresses equally the death of the horse and of the 
mechanical beast, and, by so doing, he weakens the center of interest of 
his composition It should be the locomotive, not the animal, which claims 
our attention. The episode must be mentioned as indicating the extreme 
to which Zola’s fondness for animal characters led him The Naturalistic 
Novelist — it appears — ends logically as a Zoophile 

However, by the very force of their pathos, animals do live and breathe 
in the pages of Les Rougon-Macquart — a privilege which is not always 

28 Animals Btte humatne, pp 294, 302, Terre, pp 52, 103, 316, 337, Dibdcle, pp 88, 
387, 399, 422, 424, 425, Rhe, p 30, Docteur Pascal, pp 239, 283, Page d^amour, p 44, 
Jote de vivre, pp 48, 124, 161, 187, 230-233, Eugene Rougon, pp 62, 122, 195, Faute de 
Vabhe Mouret, pp 34, 79-81, 267, 279, 399, Ventre de Pans, pp 206, 294, Nana, chs V, 
X, Argent, p 385, Germinal, Part iv, ch vii, Part vi, ch v, Part vn, ch v— Note, inci- 
dentally, that a tortoise is a leading character throughout one whole chapter of Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath Cf also Frank Norris’s sheepherder in The Octopus who can hypno- 
tize a whole flock of sheep Also compare the heartrending description in La Debacle' 
“II fallut pres de cmq minutes au cheval pour mourir” — its reproachful eyes on the men 
to the last moment — ^with the leopardess m Balzac’s Passion dans le desert 
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permitted normal man, abnormal man, or adolescent man When Zola 
wearied of the panting appetites of his own humans, he turned with 
something like relief to the less frantic, more “natural” movement of his 
beasts Each age has its own rebellion, a hatred of speech accompanies 
every hyper-articulate era Rousseau turned to Primitivism, Vigny took 
refuge in Quietism, Zola sought relief m Animalism The animal com- 
pletes the other Zola creatures just as the “epic” completes his patterns, 
and, finally, animals make apparent an important fact. Zola’s characters, 
like his formulas, are drawn toward both an active and passive pole, and 
progress through several stages They begin with normal “ordinary” ac- 
tivity, pass, in the abnormal concept, through a kind of picturesque 
phase, and finally emerge, at the most ranfied level, as animals 

III 

The violent moments of the twenty Rougon-Macquart novels, quali- 
fied by the patterns of the stories m which they occur and by the char- 
acters who participate m them, must now be considered in then immedi- 
ate context 

Obviously, violence of an incidental nature and m a minor degree is 
frequent enough, and serves mainly to aid in creating the atmosphere of 
commonplace, brutal “news” or “atrocity story” in which Zola likes to 
immerse his novels Thus, throughout VAssommotr^ the characters com- 
ment on various notorious affairs of the day, which are never mentioned 
again and have, of course, no direct relation to the plot: a Zouave who cut 
off his mistress’s nose with a razor, a woman found dead in the street, and 
other atrocities. Similarly, in La Bite humaine, there is the casual men- 
tion of various accidents along the railway, such as a cow cut in two by 
an express tram In Au honheur des dames “Vous avez lu, cet homme qui 
a guillotine sa maitresse d’un coup de rasoir^” Zola, like one of his char- 
acters — Gilqum, who loved to imagine disasters — “avait le gout des 
imaginations atroces.”^® These little incidents, however sanguinary, are 
nevertheless quite external to the action of the Rougon-Macquart novels 
Over and above the obvious fact that Zola finds almost all brutality at- 
tractive, they prove little They are merely the “small change” of 
violence. 

Zola exploits other violent incidents much more pretentiously. These 

Incidental brutality Btte humaine, pp 46, 139, DMckf p 81, Terre, pp 392, 464, 
467, 481; Assommou, pp. 109, 139, 233, 273, Doctetir Pascal, p 283, Joie de vture, pp, 81, 
182, 269, Ventre de Pans, pp 15, 99, Bonheur des dames, pp. 181, 348, ConqiMe de Plas- 
sanSiPp 212,217 , Rive, p 179, Curie, p ISO, Fortune des Rougon,pp 148, S33 , So7i Excel- 
lence Eugene, p. 99 — We must note again a resemblance to Eugene Labiche and his 
sadistic farcical subjects for example, UAfatre de la rue de Low cme 
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expansive moments are usually found in association with the pattern 
which we have called epic Three epic frescoes may be recalled, among 
many: La Fortune des Rougon, Germinal^ and La Debdcle, The march 
on Plassans of the rural and sentimental Republicans of ^51, the aimless 
marauding of a crowd of starving miners, aimlessness which turns piti- 
fully and ironically into open rebellion, and the march, betrayal, defeat, 
and dispersal of a vast army around Metz in 1870. these are certainly 
subjects of breathless movement, worthy of any artist And Zola chooses 
to depict them precisely after the fashion of a color-artist In Germinal, 
the scenes come before our eyes in pictures — from the meeting of the dis- 
satisfied miners m the woods,®® and the horrible and fantastic parade of 
blood-satiated women past the barn in which are hiding a terror-stricken 
group of townsfolk, down to the final catastrophe before the mme-pit: 
all of them are episodes caught at their crisis, mobs photographed at the 
right moment, gestures immobilized and set down, fixed for observation 
Zola seems to be at work here with a camera: indeed, the scene at the 
mine pit is a true flash-light picture The whole band of workers, and the 
individuals which make it up, are caught at the moment of the fusil- 
lade* their death or escape, the destruction of their hopes, their very ges- 
tures are listed A further important qualification: the lens of Zola’s 
camera is always set at wide focus. The frightful parade viewed through 
a chink in the barn door very soon outgrows that narrow frame, and 
expands into as extensive a diorama as the mine-pit tragedy. 

Scenes like these, needless to say, are to some extent an inheritance. 
Zola and the literature of the ’eighties had been prepared for this tech- 
nique by a doughty Romantic, Victor Hugo What is the Ldgende des 
Steeles but a great procession- — one might almost say, a mural? Doubtless 
Hugo was inspired by a mural-artist and by a generation that delighted 
in the colorful costume-pageantry of Sir Walter Scott. But, in the case of 
Zola, we can be sure that the arrival of photography in the mid-nine- 
teenth century had influenced — consciously or unconsciously— the men 
of letters, and the power and precision of these flash-lights of his derive, 
at least in part, from the new form of vision which his century had created. 

In proof both of the photographic affinities of Zola’s art and its rela- 
tionship with Hugo’s, there occurs throughout his novels a phenomenon 
which we would call “the Romantic vantage point,” Here, instead of the 
author, it is an actual personage of the story who achieves the all-embrac- 
ing, ego-flattering, obj'ect-belittling view The murderer, Roubaud smok- 
ing his pipe on the roof of the station at Le Havre, is master of all he 
surveys. A green-room cat, looking down from the dizzy height of dress- 
ing-room stairs, seems to envisage a host of lustful histories. The crafty 

so A scene which has its parallel m the stealthy meeting of Balzac’s Chouans 
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priest, at his high window which embraces a view of the back-gardens of 
three ridicnJous little households of Plassans, literally overtops these in- 
effectual societies, just as the evil figure of the usuress, La Mechain, seems 
to dominate the crowded Stock Exchange Even the crows which fly 
away, croaking, after a pompous ground-breaking ceremony, have an 
ironic vantage: animals of ill-omen dominate the Second Empiie itself 

Indeed, Zola seems to have bequeathed this technique to the bas-fonds 
of literature. It has become a commonplace in twentieth-century ^‘thrill- 
ers ” Gaston Leroux, certainly, was influenced by Zola when he created 
his ^‘Phantom of the Opera, a fantastic and evil figure who presides over 
the destinies of the Pans Opera, or when he made the hero of another 
“penny-dreadfur^ the familiar demon dominating hypnotically the af- 
fairs of a great department store (cf Au bonheur des dames) This is Zola 
“in the bargain basement.” 

Zola uses his vantage-point, however, for other effects than mere pic- 
turesque romanticism Indeed, even his novels which do not pretend to 
be epics of revolt or of defeat have the same wide focus and camera -angle 
Almost every one of the works has at least one scene into which the whole 
of the dramatis personae are gathered Funerals make particularly effec- 
tive group-portraits of this kind Student gatherings, public meetings, 
processions, carriages whirling by in the Bois de Boulogne or along the 
Champs-filysees — all these moments serve Zola’s purpose admirably .^2 
They permit him to assemble his cast of characters, like the d^able bot- 
teux, to take the hd off houses and places, and to study groups minutely 
and individually while still keeping them m check collectively It is a 
technique of holding reality in suspension. 

But his use of the dramatis personae is for Zola both a technique and a 
temptation. He insists on it in every novel - his miners assemble m taverns 
and woodland clearings, his gentlemen banquet in high- and half-society, 
those ironically parallel worlds, his conspirators gather m their back- 
rooms, his characters assemble at art exhibits, “big sales,” evening musi- 
cales, the Stock Exchange, a politician’s office, family feasts, and the 
“salon j'aune” of the Rougons at Plassans.^^ He insists that we meet the 

“Romantic vantage point” Btte hummne, p 161, Nana, ch v, VenUe de Bam, p 
183, ch. IV, Page Bamour, pp. 130, 321, 346, Bonheur des dames, p 318, ConquUe de Plas- 
sans, p. 109, Rhe, ch iv, Argent, p. 356, Eugene Rougon, p 281, Fortune des Rouson, 
p 341 

32 Note how the rhythm of carnages is a favorite device with novelists of this period— 
in Flaubert s Education sentimentale, in Taudet’s Le Nabob and in Maupassant’s story, 
A ckeval --Aho the funeral processions m Balzac’s Pere Gonot, Ferragus, m D Education 
senhmentale and Le N abah (where the bust of Balzac presides over the description) , and, 
finally, in the related art of paintmg, Gustave Courbet’s celebrated 'Tunerai at Ornans.” 

33 Cf the irony of the finale — ^Rougons at supper while their nephew is being shot — 
with Frank Norris’s imitation m the supper-table scene of The Octopus 
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personnel of an infantry company, the passengers aboard a train, the 
peasants telling their stories by night in a warm cow-stalL^^ There is even 
a lunatic asylum, m which Zola assembles five generations of his Family 
Zola’s sense of the dramatis personae obtrudes in the most unexpected 
places: for example, the sardonic finale of La ConquUe de Plassans finds 
the whole society of a little town seated in comfortable chairs on the side- 
walk and watching a disastrous fire, and finally, the very saints carved 
on the portals of a cathedral come to life for Zola, and people his story of 
Le Reve His cast of characters holds a dangerous fascination for him — not 
as characters, but per se He cannot refrain from naming these folk over 
and over again, he brings them all together at the same time, there is 
never an absentee — until one wonders whether, in ^2^ bonheur des dames ^ 
the clientele of the store is not a very restricted one, after alF Even the 
great tram wreck, in La Bete humaine^ is less an episode in action than a 
wide-focussed description of the dramatis personae: it resembles a dio- 
rama of a wreck.^® 

This desire to collect, to name and rename, leads to another technique, 
which we would call, borrowing a musical term, the art of the “refrain ” 
Like the arts of the catalogue and the vantage-point, this likewise is epic 
in its effect, and consists in reviewing one or more times the same charac- 
ters in the same situations or poses The battle scenes of La Dibdcle best 
exemplify the trick. Here, as the company retreats, we catch horrid, 
Dantesque glimpses: a Zouave, his beard and hair on fire, and alive, the 
little trumpeter, Gaude, dead like Roland at Roncesvalles, with his trum- 
pet to his lips, the bodies of two artillerymen- — the rider and his helper — 
“manes jusque dans la mort”, finally, the corpse of Rochas, the old Na- 
poleonic sergeant, with whom “a legend ended.” Later, when the grieving 
farm-girl traverses the same field in search of her dead lover, she looks on 
the figures- — wax- works, they almost seem — in precisely the same order 
Out of that great field of dead, they are made to serve the author’s pur- 
pose on two occasions This parallel rhythm is epic, but there is a certain 
“gloating” quality to the action even here while the author holds up his 
characters one after another to the light and examines them. Here too — 
as in the tavern scenes of La Terre — the novel becomes stalled. 

Thus, Zola’s epic flash-lights tend to pass through such stages as his 
Romantic vantage-point, his excessive use of the dramatis personae, and 

Cf a similar scene m Bakaevs MSdectn de campagne 

The dramatis personae Docteur Pascal, pp 72, 116-117 (survey of livmg members 
of the Family), Nana, chs in, iv, v, CEuvre, ch xi. Ventre de Paris, pp 123, 310, Page 
d^amour, pp 331, 334, Pot-Bomlle, pp 102, 421 (singing of the Huguenots chorus), Rive, 
pp 30, 180, Curee, p 304, Eugene Rougon, p 56, etc , etc 

The epic refrain DMcle, pp 343, 397, 355, 356, 396 Cf the dramatis personae of 
the stalled tram and of the railroad wreck, Btte humatne, pp 206, 299, 
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his related use of the refrain, into the pictorial and graphic presentation 
of violence His episodes, like his plots and characters, have both a plas- 
tic and a dynamic guise It is quite true that, as the author drew nearer 
the end of the Second Empire and of his series (most of his novels take 
place in the late years of Napoleon III), the epic formulas and examples 
of violence increase, but, precisely along with them, the plastic quality 
of the novels increases also {Germinal^ Nana, La Terre, La Debacle ) — 
which further proves that epic breadth and plastic precision progress to- 
gether 

The growth in plasticity of Zola’s episodes illustrates an antithesis 
between suspension and suspense The art of suspension is mainly pic- 
torial, the art of suspense relies mainly on concentration. Suspension, 
wide-framed and graphic, occurs often in the Rougon-Macquart novels, 
narrow-framed moments of concentrated suspense are fewer 

In a way, it is a pity that Zola’s great work was done before the days 
of the movmg-picture. Certainly its technique would have appealed to 
him. His dramatis personae do indeed represent a sort of foreshadowing 
of the cinema, but there are also examples of true “silent movie” in his 
work: Jacques Lantier’s glimpse of a murder, perfectly lighted and posed, 
through the windows of a passing train, and the silent picture of degrada- 
tion which Gervaise sees through the window of a grog-shop Perfect 
moving-pictures are also the following scenes: the nihilist Souvarine, 
after watching, motionless, a particularly brutal fight, calmly lights a 
cigarette, and turns away, an old woman watches until the roofer Lantier 
falls from his perilous perch, then quietly shuts her window.^® This brings 
the action to a truly legitimate stop. 

This poignant and “concentrated” power has caused Zola’s fights to 
be much admired. The laundry-scene in UAssommoir,^^ the struggle 
between Jean and the land-hungry Buteau in La Terre, and the battle 
between Etienne and the sex-drunk Chaval in Germinal are, indeed, 
masterpieces of suspense, of retribution, of a kind of moral sadism There 
is never a moment’s doubt where our sympathies he. Insult and offense 
are piled upon the sympathetic character until, at the last moment, he 
turns, avenges himself and the reader’s thirst for justice at the same time. 

Contrary to Balzac and Dumas, with whom the violent technique tends to decrease 
with the years 

38 Movmg-picture technique Bite kumatne, p 60, Assommoir, pp 233, 355, Germinal, 
Part VI, ch in, Assommotr, p 199 Mark Twain used a similar suspension m his descrip- 
tion of the opening of the battle of Orleans m Joan of Arc (girl at window with watering- 
can), Barbey d^Aurevilly also m Le Chevalier Des Touches (rescue scene, old woman at 
window), 

3® Note how Zola uses the rhythm of the laundry-sticks to give unity to the episode— 
another case of “pattern^* in the novel. 
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Here is Zola’s action at its most physical: the suspense in these cases is 
built upon our fear of bodily harm, motivated by justice, consummated 
sadistically, and is cleverly drawn out to the very limit of the reader’s 
endurance 

Sadism occurs also at three lesser degrees of poignancy^ — domestic, 
infant, and adolescent. By their very excess, the instances of husbands 
twisting their wives’ arms, or otherwise mistreating them, finally be- 
come commonplace; for Zola seems to hold married life in very low es- 
teem. The grand ^'aristocratic” passion of Dumas’ Eenri III has sunk 
to the bourgeois level of the Second Empire.^^ A more moving, more in- 
exorable sadism is the mistreatment of children, instances of which we 
have already mentioned. U Assommoir reaches a height of poignancy in 
the story of little Lake Bijard — a story quite English m its brutality 
(as the Latins like to imagine the English^^). A third t3q)e of sadism which 
Zola exploits effectively, so effectively as to make it peculiarly his own, 
is the rendering of embarrassment. The most memorable scene of this 
kind would certainly be Denise Baudu’s entrance as a new employee 
into the department store, the supercilious smiles of the older clerks, 
their overt sneers at her provincial dress and clumsy bearing. The author 
pushes cruelty to the point where his reader suffers embarrassment with 
his heroine — a trick since appropriated by the American novelist, Booth 
Tarkmgton, particularly in his stories of adolescence, Seventeen and 
Alice A dams. Indeed, it must be admitted that there is something 
peculiarly "adolescent” about this third sadistic theme. 

Concentrated sadism probably reaches its apogee in two moments of 
the Rougon-Macquart novels The first is the climax of La Bete humaine. 
Here, after long suspense, the homicidal mania of Jacques Lantier seizes 
fatal hold upon him, and he finds release by slaying his mistress The 
incident is accomplished with a violent economy of words (not a slight- 
ing of the subject, such as we have noticed in other episodes, but real 
economy). The woman suddenly sees her doom written in the gold- 

Fights Assommoir i pp 19, 29, Terre, pp 285, 308, 316, 332, Nana^ ch vi, Ventre 
de Pans, p 135. 

Domestic sadism* Pot-Bomlle, pp 269, etc ; Nana, chs vii, vni, xn, Argent, pp, 341, 
375-376 

^ Cf Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London Oxford, 1922), pp 413 ff , G Polti, 
Les Trente-Six Sttuaitons dramahques (Paris Mercure de France, 1895), p 132, also a 
similar theme in Thomas Barkers ‘‘The Chmk and the Child” (m Limehouse Nights, New 
York McBride, 1917) and the more famous motion picture founded thereon, Broken 
Blossoms; also James Joyce’s Counterparts (1914) 

Embarrassment Bonheur des dames, pp. 123, 242, Ventre de Pans, p 130, Assommoir, 

p. 211. 
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flecked eyes^^ of the crazed man, and utters the one word: 'Tourquoi^” 
This ‘^pourquofl’ is melodrama, to be sure, but even its relations with 
melodrama cannot lessen the violent effectiveness of the scene 

The last episode which must be mentioned is the horrible catastrophe 
of La Conquete de Plassans, in which the priest's mother dies avenging 
him, her teeth biting the throat of the insane murderer, Mouret Yet 
this episode, gruesome as it is, tends nevertheless in the pictorial direc- 
tion. It is epic, It is even Classic* the figure of the abbe’s mother, carrying 
him from the burning rooom on her back, merely pictures the escape of 
Eneas and Anchises from burning Troy, the roles and sexes reversed 
We have made a complete circle in our search for violence, and have 
returned to the plastic. 


IV 

Plot, Character, and Incident in Les Rougon-M acquart all reveal a 
dichotomy. The work of Zola sways between two poles, he himself 
wavered between two temptations His plots, as we have seen, progress 
through passive or active stages His characters are either pictorial or 
animal. His episodes depend on extended suspension or concentrated 
suspense He strives toward various, sometimes conflicting, art-ideals — 
spatial and temporal, graphic and musical, plastic and athletic Here is 
a work with an allegiance to two very different genuises. 

These contradictory tendencies can perhaps best be summed up, in 
the case of fimile Zola, as an antagonism between scene and situation 
There is, to the best of our knowledge, little attempt to differentiate 
clearly these two concepts, even on the part of critics The dramatic 
situation has found its expounder in the inimitable, often fantastic, and 
always intriguing work of Georges Polti,^® but — again to the best of our 
knowledge — there has never been a hardy soul to undertake a similar 
classification of ''scenes” in fiction or drama Without delving too deeply 
into the distinction, we may define Scene as largely pictorial. Situation 
as kmetic.'^^ Scene is drawn toward the graphic arts; situation is drawn 
toward the arts of time, the dance, and athletics. The novel, as a 

Btte humaine, p 335 Zola likes to give his villains and abnormal characters yellowish 
eyes the gold-specked eyes of Buteau (Terre, p 443) and the greenish eyes of little Jeanlm 
{Germtnal, p 432) 

ConquUe de Plassans, p 347 — Cf the epic ending of Germmal (p 532), wheie La 
Maheude resembles Niobe surrounded by her dead Or the scene of Vulcan at the forge, 
referred to above 

Georges Polti, Les Trenie-Six Stiuattons dramatiques (Pans Mercure de France, 1895) 
Cf. Carl E W L Dahlstrom, 'The Analysis of Literary Situation, PM LA, li (Sept 
1936), 872-889 (based on Polti^s classification) 

Polti’s dramatic formulas always take the equation of a struggle between forces. 
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comprehensive form, embraces both tendencies, and so Zola, in his 
violent technique, sought two orientations 

If this is so, in which guise was Zola more effective, original, and in- 
fluentiaP In other words, how can one locate his violent technique with 
relation to Past, Present, and Future? 

Certainly, as regards the past, Zola’s work and his technique make 
real progress His novels rise from the servile Balzac scenario to real 
situation, in the Classic sense and often on the Classic model, and Zola 
ends by creating his own mythology much after the manner of Hugo 
For, though Zola’s novels may often begin in Balzacian rhythm, his 
catastrophes are most often classical We have already called attention 
to some of these, but additional proof is to be found by referring again to 
Polti’s little book He lists almost every one of Zola’s novels as illustrating 
types of dramatic situation (a greater number than he does for any other 
novelist) , and, frequently, Zola’s titles stand side by side with those of 
the Greek tragedians 

At the same time, we have seen how much of this violent technique 
derived from the methods of the popular school, serial novel or melo- 
drama; or was at any rate related to them We have seen how deeply 
Zola was in debt to Victor Hugo for many of his broad-scale devices. 
We have seen also how much he in turn bequeathed to later popular and 
sensational literature (the Romantic vantage-point, the familiar demon 
of the great place, department store or opera-house). But this is of small 
moment: the caste-lme between vulgar and refined literature, between 
literature for the people and literature for posterity, is not as strictly 
drawn as many would insist. 

As regards Zola’s relation to his own period, we can link him with the 
Impressionist painters and with the Parnassian poets. There is a type of 
vision peculiar to the late nineteenth century, seen in such Zolaesque 
phrases as ^^poussiere d’or du soleil” or ^^poudroiement de lueurs”^® — 
phrases which show that Zola, like the hero of UGluvre, like the Impres- 
sionist painters in general, like Leconte de Lisle in such a poem as Mtdt, 
was trying to render the feel of the atmosphere, to give substance to the 
quality of light and sight, and most of all to depict the Scene or Land- 
scape that forever confronts our waking vision In the descriptions of the 
late nineteenth century — whether by novelists, poets, or painters — the 
very air becomes corporeal and thick; and, for that reason, it sometimes 
immoUhzes the picture Indeed, the Impressionist painters conceived 

Cf the antithesis between Posture and Gesture m the present writer’s “Violence in 
the Dramas and Dramatizations of Dumas pere,^’ Romanic Review, October, 1940 

Light B$te humaifie, p 92, Cur$e, p 41, Ventre de Pans, p 13, CEuwe, throughout 
Perhaps the classic instance of this “arrested motion” is seen in the famous passage 
from Germmie Lacerteux which describes “I’entr^e aux champs.” 
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of sunlight as a fixative, just as the Naturalistic novelists liked to render 
moving carriage-wheels, a favorite subject of theirs, not as dynamism 
and direction but as sheen and shimmer. This plastic and immobilizing 
tendency, therefore, marks a counter-balance to the melodramatic and 
vulgar phases of Zola’s violence. 

Perhaps the best way to locate Zola in the Past, Present, and Future 
of his century is to borrow a simile from grammatical terminology. It may 
not be too far-fetched to sum up the history of French fiction, m the nine- 
teenth century, as an effort to get out of the Past Definite into the Im- 
perfect tense. These tenses, of course, are used only as symbols for a 
spiritual effort, not for the actual mechanics of style With Balzac (save 
perhaps in the critic’s favored oddity, Eugeme Grandef)^ the novel is 
still m the Preterite, and as such marks Balzac as one of the last of the 
great Classical tradition. Certainly Flaubert’s importance and infliuence 
can hardly be judged on the amount he wrote, nor even on its intrinsic 
excellence, but rather on an artistry that drew Mme Bovary out of the 
realm of history and into the realm of life: days, weeks, hours, and 
minutes are moulded by the Imperfect sense and tense which Flaubert 
imparts to his novel. And Hugo — that much maligned and much 
neglected novelist — by very reason of the gestures and attitudes into 
which he throws his characters, must be accepted as an improver upon 
Balzac’s model and as an influence upon Zola. Finally, with Zola, the 
Parnassians, and the Impressionists, art becomes mainly imperfective — 
a kind of dazzling, sunlit or flash-lighted mass against which stands out 
a face, a gesture, or a transient mood. Whether the Past Definite or the 
Imperfect is the more active tense may remain a debatable point: the 
undebatable fact is that the novel throughout the nineteenth century 
gained in richness and complexity by acquiring a stronger concept of the 
Imperfect, and Zola’s violent effects are the richer for that gain. 

In this most important respect, the art of Zola links him closely with 
the generation of 1900-1914, and with the novel of today. For what is 
his technique of the dramatis personae, his suspension of action, his 
reviewand reprise of personages in tavern or drawing room, but an adum- 
bration of the technique later to be associated with the name of Marcel 
Proust? The art which is in Zola’s case merely one side of his talent, a 
kind of balance against the melodramatic violence he strove for, becomes 
in the case of Proust the entire preoccupation and striving of the novelist. 
Compare any one of Zola’s gatherings with a similar scene in Proust. 
The two, ironically-contrasting supper-scenes of Nana are but a fore- 
shadowing of the snobbish, finicking description of the Duchess of Guer- 
mante’s drawing-room, through which Proust picks his way in the same 
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manner as Zoia, though without Zola^s sense of balance. Suspension has 
become for the later novelist not a means, but an end in itself. Thus, 
if all of Zola’s other talents — his lyric, his epic, his melodrama, his grim 
farce, his Second-Empire spirit — were negligible, a study of his work 
would still be necessary for the seeds of the twentieth-century French 
novel 

Jared Wenger 

Princeton University 
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AUF DEN SPUREN VON HAUPTMANNS 
FLORIAN GEYER (I) 

G erhart HAUPTMANN hat m semem Flonan Geyer den groCzu- 
gigen Versuch gemacht, erne urn vier Jahrhunderte zuruckliegende 
Zeit mit den Mitteln naturalistischer Techmk auf der Buhne lebendig 
zu machen Dem Drama in seiner Eigenschaft als Wortkunstwerk gegen- 
uber stellte sich der Dichter die Forderung, einen Dialog zu schaffen, 
der im Leser und Horer die Illusion erwecken musse, er vernehme un- 
mittelbar die Sprache von Menschen der deutschen Reformalionszeil, 
genau so, als ware der Dialog vor vier Jahrhunderten auf Schallplatten 
aufgenommen und fur unsre Zeit aufbewahrt worden Es gait mithin, 
den Satzbau, die Wortformen, den Wortschatz und die ganze Fulle 
jener bildlichen Wendungen, die den charakteristischen Stil einei Epoche 
ausmachen, mit moglichster Treue nachzubilden Um dieses Ziel auch 
nur annahernd zu erreichen, war- — von der hoheren, eigentlich schopfe- 
nschen Befahigung ganz abgesehen — zweierlei vonnoten: erslens eine 
auBerordentliche Gabe der Emfuhlung in das Leben einer vergangenen 
Zeit und sodann ein gewissenhaftes Studium des aus jener Zeit uber- 
lieferten Schnfttums 

In welchem Grade es Hauptmann gegluckt ist, sich in das Leben jener 
unruhigen Zeit emzufuhlen, daruber laCt sich streiten Kurz nach dem 
Erschemen des Flonan Geyer tat ein verdienter Historiker den Aus- 
spruch uber Hauptmanns ^bnteressante aber unholde Dichtung/’ es sei 
immerhm moglich, daC sich fur jede Wendung der Hauptmannschen 
Sprache ein Beleg aus dem Schrifttum jener Zeit werde beibringen lassen, 
daB aber Hauptmann das Geringste von dem Geist jener Zeit begriffen 
hatte, sei mit der groBlen Entschiedenheit zu verneinen ^ Schien der 
vollstandige damalige MiBerfolg des Flor%an Geyer auf der Buhne diesem 
XJrteil recht zu geben, so haben sich die Zeiten mzwischen gewandelt, 
und der Flonan Geyer ist nachgerade zu einem Grundbestandteil des 
deutschen Mythus geworden Was aber den andern Punkt, Hauptmanns 
Studium der Quellen, angeht, daruber muB es moglich sem, zu dauernden, 
wissenschaftlich einwandfreien Ergebmssen zu gelangen Erne — sehr zu 

^ Max Lenz, “Flonan Geyer,’’ FreuBtscke Jahrhucher, Lxxxiv (1896), pp 97-127 
Worthch heifit es dort “Vielmehr zeigt seme Dichtung weder m den Personlichkeiten 
nocb m der Abschilderung der Zustande und Anschauungen noch auch m der Sprechweise 
selbst etwas von dem Geist der Quellen, trotzdem er diese offenbar sehr viel fieifiiger 
studieit hat als einer seiner Vorganger, und die Redewendungen, nut denen er die Sprache 
des 16 Jahrhunderts nachbildet, sich vielleicht samthch in dei Literatur nachweisen las- 
sen mogen . Aber niemals benahmen sie sich, wie ich sie kenne, wedei Edelleute noch 
Burger und Bauern so rude wie Hauptmanns Helden m jeder Szene ” (pp. 97-98). 
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wunschende — kntische Ausgabe unsrer Dichtung mul3te es sich, neben 
vielen andern Gesichtspunkten, angelegen sein lassen, Hauptmanns Be- 
ziehungen zu semen Quellen emgehend zu erforschen, sowohl m sack- 
licher wie m sprachlicher Hmsicht 

Vorwiegend der sprachlichen Seite ernes solclien Unternehmens wollen 
die im Folgenden dargebotenen Ergebnisse unsrer Forschung dienen 
Um gleich eine weitere Emschrankung zu machen: Es geht hier in erster 
Lime darum, den Wortlaut der Quellen anzufukren, die auf Hauptmanns 
Sprache deutlich abgefarbt kaben, wogegen der an sick sekr wicktige 
Gesicktspunkt, wie Hauptmann das aus den Quellen gesckopfte Sprack- 
gut sick zu eigen gemackt und dem Stil seiner Dicktung angeglicken kat, 
kier nur beilaufig gestreift werden kann. Denn um einen sickeren Uber- 
blick uber Hauptmanns Arbeitsweise m diesem Drama zu gewmnen und 
das Verhaltms von Entlehnung, Angleichung und schopfenscher Durch- 
dringung des Stoffes gerecht abzuwagen, dazu gekort meines Erachtens 
vor allem, dal3 der entlehnte Sprachstoff erst einmal in annahernder 
Vollstandigkeit kenntlich gemackt werde 

DaC die Erforsckung der Quellen die Beurteilung der sckopferischen 
Leistung einer Dicktung zu fordern geeignet ist, bedarf keiner weiteren 
Erorterung Im Flonan Geyer aber liegen die Verbal tnisse so eigen, dafi 
die ErschlieLung einer Quelle auCerdem gelegentlich einen Kommentar 
zum Verstandnis schwieriger Stellen bietet Ja, es werden sogar Falle 
zu verzeichnen sein, wo die Quelle uberhaupt erst den Scklussel zu emer 
sonst vollig dunklen Stelle bietet. Mmdestens ebenso wicktig erweist 
sick in unserm Fall die Quellenforschung fur die Herstellung eines zuver- 
lassigen Textes der Dichtung Ich babe bereits anderwarts eine Anzahl 
von Proben veroffentiicht,^ die auf diese Seite unsrer Forschung ein 
schlagendes Lickt werfen Wir werden im Laufe unsrer Untersuchung 
nock auf eine ganze Reihe von Fallen stoBen, wo offenbare Verderbnis 
des Textes der Dichtung vorliegt, sei es, daB eine Fluchtigkeit im Manu- 
skript des Verfassers, sei es, daC ein Versehen des Setzers daran die 
Schuld tragt. 

Uber einige Quellen Hauptmanns kegen bereits grundliche Unter- 
suchungen vor. Heinrich Lemcke^ kat 1918 nackgewiesen, dafi Haupt- 
mann die Lebensheschreihung des Goiz von BerUchingen sorgfaltig gelesen 
und sick eine ganze Reihe von charakteristischen Worten und 
Wendungen daraus zu eigen gemackt kat. Und Helene Hermann^ hat 

2 “Zur Textkritik von Hauptmanns Flonan Geyer, MFDXJ, xxxiii (1941), pp 198-202. 

3 ‘^Gotz von Berlickingen m Gerkart Hauptmanns Flonan Geyer, Neue Jakrlmcher 
fur das Klassische AUertum Geschtchie und Deutsche Ltteraiur, XLi (1918), pp 460-474 

4 “Andreas Grypkms als Quelle fur Gerhart Hauptmann/' FreuQische Jahrbucher, 
CLXXXViii (1922), 307-324 
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1922 ihre Entdeckung veroffentlicht, daC Hauptmann dem Horribili- 
cribrifax seines Landsmanns Gryphius, der freilich mehr als ein Jahr- 
hundert nach dem Bauernkrieg schrieb, den Worllaut emer slattlichen 
Reihe sehr wirkungsvoller Stellen verdankt 

Die gegenwartige Untersuchung nun bemuht sich, nachdem sie eine 
Nachlese zu Hauptmanns Benutzung des Gryphius vorausgeschickt 
hat, zu zeigen, was Hauptmann der Dichtung des 16 Jahrhunderts ver- 
dankt Zuerst werden Hauptmanns Anleihen bei Thomas Murner ge- 
mustert Sodann wird der Niederschlag von Hauptmanns Studmm des 
Hans Sachs kennthch gemacht, Hierauf wird die Herkunft der in den 
Florian Geyer eingestreuten Strophen und Verse aufgezeigt Da es sich 
bei letzteren groCtenteils um Volkslieder bzw. historische Lieder handelt, 
werden als Nachtrag eine Reihe von Ausdrucken besprochen, die Haupt- 
mann augenscheinlich aus der Lekture des Volksliedes geschopft hat 

Ein spaterer Beitrag, fur den das Material bereits vorliegt, soli in 
erster Linie Hauptmanns sprachliche Anlehnung an die von ihm be- 
nutzten Chronisten des 16, Jahrhunderts, Thomas Zweifel, Lorenz 
Fries, Michael Eisenhart, eingehend erortern Sodann soil er uber Haupt- 
manns sprachliche Anleihen bei neueren Histonkern, Wilhelm Zimmer- 
mann, David Friedrich StrauC, Johannes Janssen berichten, Diese 
letztere Gruppe bildet zugleich Hauptmanns unmittelbare Quelle fur 
eine ganze Reihe bedeutender Stellen, die letzten Endes auf Schriften 
Huttens, Luthers, Munzers zuruckgehen 

Um MiBverstandnissen vorzubeugen sei gesagt, daC das hier aufge- 
stellte Programm nur Schriften umfaBt, die fur jedes unbefangene Auge 
eindeutiges Zeugnis unmittelbarer Benutzung geben Es steht fur 
mich auCer Frage, daC Hauptmann auCer den hier genannten noch eine 
ganze Menge weiterer Bucher fleiCig studiert und ausgezogen hat. 
Moglicherweise gibt das Hauptmannarchiv einmal AufschluC daruber. 
Immerhin besteht starker Grund zu der Annahme, daC wir die Mehrzahl 
der von Hauptmann benutzten Werke bereits namhaft gemacht haben 
Zu diesem SchluC bin ich durch die Erwagung gelangt, daC von der 
Gesamtzahl der Worte und Wendungen archaischer Pragung im Florian 
Geyer bereits weit uber die Halfte mit einer bestimmten Quelle in Zu- 
sammenhang gebracht werden konnen. Unter diesen gibt es allerdings 
eine ganze Anzahl, die in der Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts so haufig 
begegnen, dafi es verlorene Muhe ware, sie einer bestimmten Quelle zu- 
weisen zu wollen, wo Hauptmann sie doch bei mehr als einem Verfasser 

NacMem diese Arbeit abgeschlossen und fur PMLA angenommen war, erschien erne 
Arbeit von Carroll H Owen 'Hauptmann’s Sources for Flormn GeyeP^ m GR xvi (1941), 
286-303 Erne spatere Veroffentlickung wird sich damit befassen Emige zusatzliche 
Anmerkungen— durch Buchstaben gekennzeichnet— nehmen schon hier auf Owen Bezug, 
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gefunden haben muC.® Nun ware es freilich andrerseits denkbar, daC 
unter den Wendungen, deren Quelle nocb nicht ermittelt ist, sich 
einige befanden, die Hauptmann selbst gepragt haben konnte, insgleichen 
solche, die er der miindlichen Uberlieferung seiner Heimat verdankt. 
Theoretiscb ist beides zuzugeben, anhaltendes Suchen hat jedoch in so 
zahlreichen Fallen zum Erfolg gefuhrt, daC man zu der Uberzeugung 
genotigt wird. Fur schlechthm jede Wendung archaischer Pragung muCte 
es gelmgen, erne schnftliche Quelle beizubrmgen, aus der sie Hauptmann 
geschopft hat Vielleicht laCt sich der hundertprozentige Nachweis nie 
erbringen; als heuristisches Prinzip aber beansprucht der Satz uneinge- 
schrankte Gultigkeit. 

Zum SchluC mochte ich es mir gestatten, einen Einzelfall zu beleuch- 
ten, der als beispielhaft gelten darf, was die Kreuz- und Querfahrten des 
Suchens betrifft. Er besitzt schon deshalb einen eigenen Reiz, weil es 
ihm, trotz vieler sich hoffnungsvoll anlassenden Versuche ihm beizukom- 
men, bis auf diese Stunde gegluckt ist, sem neckendes Inkognito zu 
bewahren 

In Kratzers Wirtshaus zu Rothenburg sagt der deutsche Schulmeister 
Jos Frankenheim, auf Marei anspielend: ‘‘Eine Spindel im Sack, das 
Meidlin im Haus, das Stroh in den Bottschuhen mogen sich nit ver- 
bergen’^ {FG 1S6).« 

Das ist, in seiner Dreigliedrigkeit, ein Satz von unverkennbar sprich- 
wortlichem Klang. Ich erinnere mich, bald nachdem ich den Quellen 
des Florian Geyer nachzuspuren begonnen hatte, im Grimm (‘^Deutsches 
Worterbuch’O und im Wander ('^Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon^O unter 
‘^SpindeP’ nachgeschlagen zu haben, aber ohne Erfolg. Die erste positive 
Bestatigung meiner Witterung fand ich in dem ^^Hurenlied,’^ Nr. 229 
des Ambraser Liederbuchs von 1582 dessen zweite Strophe, in Aus- 
fuhrung des Gedankens, daB eine Hure ihren Charakter nicht verleugnen 
kann, mit den ironischen Versen schlieCt: 

em solchs mag sich einer spindel gleich 
in emem sack verbergen. 

® Dies trifft auch zu auf Konstruktionen wie ^'Zuvor aber waren sie Herolde senden’^ 
{FG 81) Oder altertumliche Partizipialformen wie “ dafi alie . . . vor grower Freud^ 
and schreiende dutch die Kammern geloffen” {FG 185) 

* Unsere Zitate folgen der Gesamtausgabe des Dramahschen Werks. ^ ‘Erste bis f unite 
Auflage der Ausgabe zum 70. Geburtstag des Dichters 1932 Von der sechsten Auflage 
an weist der Text jedenfalls erne wichtige Anderung auf Das Wort des Sartorius gegen 
Ende des ersten Akts “Der deutschen Zwietracht mitten ins Herz'” {FG 106), wird nun 
auf Geyer Ubertragen ^ 

Herausgegeben von Joseph Bergmann (Stuttgart, 1845),=sBibhothek des Literanschen 
Vereins Stuttgart, Band xn. 
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Damit war die Sprichwortlichkeit der Wendung bestatigt und ernes der 
drei Glieder gefunden. Spater stieC ich beim Lesen der schonen Fac- 
simileausgabe von Brants N arrenschijf^ in Kapitel 39 auf die Verse: 

Dann narren rott, vnd b filer wergk, 

Eyn statt gebuwen vff eym bergk 
Vnd strow das jn den schuhen Ivt 
Die vier verbergen sich keyn zyt 

Diese viergliedrige Maxime brachte ein zweiles Glied des gesuchten 
Sprichworts Da erinnerte ich mich, daC Geiler von Kaisersberg ja uber 
das N arrenschtff gepredigt hat Ich hatte glucklicherweise den ersten 
Band von Scheibles Kloster (Stuttgart, 1845) bei der Hand, schlug dann 
die Predigt zum 39 Kapitel nach und fand zu meiner Freude den Satz 
(S 436): 

Vier ding sin, die man nit verbergen kann, ein statt auff emem hohen Berg, die 
lieb Oder Bulerey, das Strow in den schuhen, vnnd des Narren rath, das funfft 
wirt noch hinzu gethon ein spintel im sack, vnd ein verborgene Hur im HauB 

Da waren nun alle drei Glieder beisammen, allerdmgs in andrer Anord- 
nung und etwas verandertem Wortlaut Nun schlug ich von neucm im 
Gnmm nach, in der Hoffnung, daC die ungewohnliche Form “Bott- 
schuhen’^ vielleicht weiter helfen wurde Und m der Tat, unter “Bot- 
schuh” fand ich Zitat und Beleg (i, Sp. 278): 

ein spill im sack und das meitlin im hus und strow in bottschuhen mogen sich 
mt verbergen. Keisersb post 3, 61. 

Das Ratsel war gelost, Wortlaut und Urheber unsres Sprichworts waren 
gefunden Aber woher hatte es Hauptmann? Der Beleg deutete auf den 
dritten Band der 1522 gedruckten Postille Soweit konnte sich doch der 
lobliche Forschungseifer ernes Dichters nicht verstiegen haben, an so 
entlegener Stelle em Sprichwort aufzuspurenl Doch das Quclienver- 
zeichnis des D W’s schien weiterzuhelfen Dort stand unter Keisersberg 
zu lesen: 

XIV postill Straszb 1522 4 theile, die Wackernagels lesebuch iii, 1 s 51 naher 
angibt, wo man uberhaupt sp 5-68 schone stellen ausgehoben findet 

In gespanntester Erwartung holte ich mir den Wackernagel, hoffte ich 
doch, daC mir bei dem Charakter dieses Werkes neben der gesuchten 
Stelle noch eine Reihe von anderen dabei in den SchoB fallen wurden. 
Aber die Enttauschung war bitter, Jene Postillenpredigt befand sich 
mcht unter den ausgewahlten Stucken, und von der '^Spindel” fand sich 
auch bei wiederholtem Lesen keine Spur ^—Der Wackernagel hat versagt, 

* Herausgegeben von Franz Schulz (StraBburg, 1913) 
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gewiC aber werden die Geilerstucke im Kurschner (Band xii, Teil 2) 
die Losung bringen, dachte ich zuversichtlich Doch wieder hatte ich 
eine getauschte Hoffnung zu buchen Nnn wandte ich mich, was ich 
langst hatte tun sollen, an Zarnckes Kommentar in seiner Ausgabe des 
Narrenschifs ® Und die vielgeruhmte Zuverlassigkeit Zarnckes bestand 
die Probe Zarncke brachte eine lange Anmerkung (S. 375), die damit 
begann, daC er Geilers lateinische Fassung unsers Spnchworts zitierte 
(In sacco fusa, Meretrix in aede reclusa Nequit occultan Nec stramen in 
solutari) Aber Zarncke verschmahte es, die deutsche Ubersetzung da- 
neben zu drucken^ Stunde die dabei, dann ware es ausgemacht, wurde 
jeder meinen, daB Zarncke Hauptmann das Sprichwort vermittelt habe 
Also wieder eine blinde Fahrte* Aber Zarncke verweist u a. auf eine 
Variante unsers Spnchworts bei Sebastian Franck und zitiert diesen: 
^^Strouw im schuh, spmdel im sack vnd ein hur in einem hauB guckend 
allweg herauB Diese Variante fuhrte mich zuruck zu Wander^ und im 
Wander fand ich einen Hinweis auf August Stobers Zeitschrift ^^Al- 
satia,^’^° die m dem die Jahre 1862-67 umfassenden Band als Beitrag des 
Herausgebers eine Sammlung von 496 Sprichwortern aus den Schriften 
Geilers bringt, darunter das von der Spindel, wie wir es aus Florian 
Geyer kennen. — Konnte Hauptmann es dorther haben? Es ist denkbar, 
aber reichlich unwahrscheinlich. Hatte ihn ein gelehrter Freund auf 
diese ziemlich entlegene Fundgrube hmgewiesen, so hatte sich Haupt- 
mann vermutlich mehr daraus geholt, was nicht der Fall zu sein scheint3^ 
Uberhaupt scheint es mir ausgemacht, daC ein Dichter wie Hauptmann 
weit mehr dazu neigt, aus einem lebendigen Zusammenhang ein Wort 
herauszugreifen und sich anzueignen, als seinen Vorrat aus trocken auf- 
gereihten Sammlungen zu beziehen (Rilke freilich hat, laut eigenem 
Zeugnis, viel in Grimms Worterbuch geiesen ) — Seit Kenntnisnahme 
der “Alsatia’’ bin ich noch auf Spuren unsres Spnchworts in Murners 
Mukle von Schwxndelsheim (Vers. 1392 f ) und in Scheidts Grohtanus 
(Braunes Neudrucke 34-35, Randglosse zu S. 108) gestoBen, ohne da- 
durch der Losung der Frage nahrer gekommen zu sein. Als ich dann 
schlieBlich entdeckte, welch eine ergiebige Fundgrube fur Hauptmann 
Janssens Geschchte des Deutschen Volkes geworden ist, erwartete ich von 
Seite zu Seite, daB mir unsre Wendung entgegenspringen werde, aber 
auch diese Hoffnung ist zu Wasser geworden. Da heiBt es eben, die 
Fuhlhorner ausgestreckt halten und dem Gluck vertrauenl 

® Sebastian Brants Narrenscbiff Herausgegeben von Friedrich Zarncke (Leipzig Georg 
Wigands Verlag, 1854) 

' Alsatia.” Beitrage zur elsassischen Geschichte, Sage, Sitte und Sprache, herausge- 
geben von August Stober 1862-1867 (Mulhausen, 1868). 

Vgl aber den Nachtrag (Nr. 9) zu unserm Abschmtt Die Strophen und Verse 
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Zu guter Letzt konnte man sich ja an den greisen Gewaltigen per- 
sdnlich um Auskunft wenden Aber ware ich Hauptmann, so wurde ich 
dem Betreffenden in der Gestalt des kiihlen Nickelmanns im Traum 
erscheinen und ihm unter pfiffigem Augenzwinkern die ermunternden 
Worte zurufen: “Such, Schratlein, such!” 

GRYPHIUS 

Bereits vor zwei Jahrzehnten hat Helene Herrmann ihre uberraschende 
Entdeckung veroffentlicht, daC Gerhart Hauptmann fur sein Bauern- 
knegsdrama bei seinem schlesischen Landsmann zu Gast gegangen ist 
Es gelang ihr, eine ganze Reihe von Wendungen, Satzen, sogar langeren 
Steilen aus dem Florian Geyer snizniuhien, die Hauptmann aus dem Hot- 
nbthcribrifax des Gryphius wortlich ubernommen hat. Noch erstaun- 
licher aber als die Tatsache der Entlehnung aus dem abgelegenen Lust- 
spiel des 17. Jahrhunderts war der geistvoli gefuhrte Nachweis, daC es 
sich bei den Hauptstellen nicht im entferntesten um mechanische ijber- 
nahme handelte, sondern durchaus um Neuschopfung Fur diesen Vor- 
gang, der es der belebenden Phantasie des geborenen Gestalters ermog- 
lichte, aus dem oden, niedngen, skurrilen Stoff dieser pedantischen 
Literaturkomodie bedeutende Stucke herauszuheben, sie in die ganz 
andere Luft seines Dramas organisch zu verpflanzen und sie Situationen 
einzuverleiben, die nicht die entfernteste motivische Verwandtschaft 
mit den Vorgangen des Lustspiels aufweisen, so dafi unter anderm das 
Trocken-Pedantische eine scharf charakterisierende, das Lappische eine 
ruhrende, das Possenhafte eine im Tiefsten erschutternde Wirkung zu 
erzielen imstande ist, — fur diesen Vorgang hat Helene Herrmann den 
Begriff des schopferischen Plagiats gepragt. 

Erneute Durchsicht des Hornbthcnbnfax hat nun noch eine Reihe 
weiterer Steilen ergeben, die Hauptmann nachweislich von Gryphius 
ubernommen hat. Diese sollen im Folgenden als eine kleine Nachlese zu 
Helene Herrmanns Ausfuhrungen namhaft gemacht und besprochen 
werden. Im allgemeinen von geringerem Belang als die von Helene Herr- 
mann herausgehobenen Steilen, smd sie eher dazu geeignet, die hand- 
werkliche als die schopferische Seite der Hauptmannschen Produktion 
zu beleuchten. 

Zuerst fallen eine Reihe von Steilen ins Auge, die, der Sprache oder 
Herkunft nach lateinisch, dem Rektor Besenmeyer in den Mund gelegt 
sind und ihn als Trager humanist ischer Bildung kennzeichnen. Die 
Belege aus dem Florian Geyer beziehen sich, wie oben erwahnt, auf die 
Gesamtausgabe, Das Dramatische Werk, 1932, erste bis funfte Ausgabe; 


^ Vgl Anm. 4. 
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die aus dem Horribtlicribrifax auf den Gryphiusband (Band 29) von 
Kurschners Deutscher National-Literatur {DNL S. 237-326), der in 
einemAnhang(S. 326-328) die fremdspracbigen Ausdrucke des Lustspiels 
erlautert. 

(1) FG 77: ^^Necdum omnis hebet effoeto in corpore sanguis: noch ist 
nicht alies Blut im alten Leibe vertrocknet ’’ Dieses Virgilzitat deckt 
sich vollig mit Gryphms’ lateinischem Text bis auf die Form hebet, 
DNL 286: haebet, ebenso die Ubersetzung in den Erlauterungen, 327, 
bis auf ein vorangestelltes ^‘und ” 

(2) FG 107: ‘‘Divinavit ’^—DNL 258. 

(3) FG 107: ^Truriunt mihi dentes .’’ — DNL 275. ‘^pruriunt ipsi 
dentes.” Hier hat Hauptmann die benutzte Stelle seinem Dialog ange- 
glichen 

(4) FG 107: ‘^Allen Menschen geziemt es, mit allem FleiB zu streben, 
daB sie ihr Leben nicht lautlos wie das Vieh hmbringen, sagt Sallust.” 
DNL 284 steht der lateimsche Text, und m den Erlauterungen 327 
steht die von Hauptmann zitierte Ubersetzung. 

(5) FG 163: ‘^0 Cordolio, o cordolioi”— DAD 281: ^Tch rede von 
meinem cordolio.” Hier scheint Hauptmann die von Gryphius gebrauchte 
Dativform in andrer Konstruktion unbekummert ubernommen zu haben. 
Vielleicht war die ausdrucksvolle Klangwirkung der Klage dabei aus- 
schlaggebend 

Bekanntlich ist Hauptmann nicht uber die Quarta hinausgekommen, 
und er wird in spateren Jahren schwerlich Gelegenheit gehabt haben, 
semem Latein nachzuhelfen. Eine bessere Fundgrube fur seme Zwecke 
als das von lateinischen Wendungen strotzende, polyglott gelehrte Lust- 
spiel seines Landsmanns hatte Hauptmann kaum finden konnen Die Be- 
nutzung der Erlauterungen beweist, dafi er es in der Kurschnerschen 
Ausgabe gelesen hat Eine Vermutung daruber, wie Hauptmann bei der 
Arbeit am Florian Geyer auf den Gryphius gestoBen sem mag, mochte 
ich nicht unterdrucken. Seine wichtigste Quelle fur den Verlauf der 
Rothenburger Ereignisse fand Hauptmann in Thomas Zweifels Chronik, 
die ihm als Band 139 der “Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins Stutt- 
gart” vorlag. Nun stehen aber Gryphius’ Lustspiele als Band 138 
derselben Sammlung unmittelbar neben der benutzten Chronik Da wird 
ihn die Neugier des Dramatikers verfuhrt haben, in dem Lustspielbande 
zu blattern Als er dann in Auftritte hineingeriet, die mit lateinischen 
und griechischen Wendungen gespickt waren, wird ihm irgend ein Hin- 
weis auf die mit Erlauterungen versehene Ausgabe der DN L zugekommen 
sein. Von dieser Sammlung hat er, wie sich zeigen laBt, andre Bande 
eifrig benutzt. 

(6) FG 145: '%edrauscht.” In DNL 290 mit ^^studiert” ubersetzt. 
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Dieser Ausdruck ware als Nachtrag zu dem zu buchen, was Helene Herr- 
mann uber die Quelle der hebraischen Worter und Wendungen bemerkt, 
die der Rede des Juden Joslein beigemischt sind 

(7) FG 112. Als der betrunkene Schaferhans bei Erwahnung des 
Ketzers Karlstatt einen Koller bekommt und semem frommen Grimm 
in wusten Drohungen freien Lauf laCt, auCert der Wirt zu andern beiseit : 
“Muskaten in Warmbier sind gut vor die Mutterkrankheit ” Der 
trockene Witz dieser Glosse sprichwortlichen Geprages wirkt naturlich 
lebendiger, als wenn der Wirt gesagt hatte: “Dem hysterischen Kerl 
mufite man ein beruhigendes Tranklein verordnen.” Bei Gryphius, DNL 
257, findet sich dieselbe Redensart in einem Gemenge von Unsinn, wo 
der gelehrte Sempronius mit semen lateinischen und gnechischen Brocken 
und die schwerhorige alte Kupplerin Cyrille aneinander vorbeireden 
DaC Hauptmann aus diesem Wust von MiCverstandnissen und Laut- 
verdrehungen ein solches Korn hat herausklauben konnen, setzt in Er- 
staunen. In der Sicherheit des Zugnffs bewahrt sich der Meister des 
dramatischen Dialogs 

(8) FG 144 sagt der Jude- “1st ein gut Geschaft fur die Herren, oder 
ich will ung’rische Gulden fortan nit meh’ zweimal zahlen ” Der Sinn 
dieser Redensart (auf den es freilich nicht ankommt) wird bei Gryphms 
deutlich, wo die alte Kupplerin behauptet, sie habe einen Gulden zu 
wenig bekommen. Aber das Fraulein erwidert, DNL 270. “Zehlet noch 
einmahl! ich habe recht gezehlet.” Worauf die Alte einlenkt mit den 
Worten: “Es ist war: ungrische Gulden soil man zweymahl zehlen.” 
Bei dieser Anleihe ging es Hauptmann offenbar nur urn den Anschein 
kulturhistorischer Farbung. 

(9) FG 193. Sogar bei dem ergreifenden Auftritt, wo Geyer semen 
Schwager um ein Asyl bittet, scheint Gryphius Pate gestanden zu 
haben. Dort sagt Wilhelm von Grumbach, mit plotzlichem EntschluC 
“Kommi geh dort hinem' Kann ich Hunde und Katzen leiden, so kann 

ich dich auch eine Nacht leiden ” Man vergleiche damit den nar- 

rischen Liebesbrief des Sempronius, worin es heifit, DNL 274: “ . . . und 
wie ein Krancker sich nach nichts sehnet, als nach seinem Artzt, ita 
ego vehementer opto nur einen Augenblick [Augen-Blick] eurer Clemenz, 
welchen ihr doch Hunden und Katzen nicht miCzugonnen pfleget ” Hier 
beschrankt sich die Ubereinstimmung allerdings auf die Hunde und 
Katzen, aber bei der Mannigfaltigkeit der Faden, die von Gryphius zu 
Hauptmann hinuberschiefien, halte ich es fur durchaus wahrscheinlich, 
daC die Wendung des Lustspiels Hauptmann bei seinem Schreiben im 
Ohr geklungen hat. 

(10) FG 109. Der Hausierer preist seine Bucher an, unter andern re- 
formatorischen Flugschriften jene beruhmte, schon aus der ersten Halfte 
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des 15 Jahrhunderts stammende ^^Reformation Kaiser Sigmunds’\ 
Da schreit ihix der dem alten Giauben ergebene Scbaferhans an* “FriC 
Flechtenmacher, sch Siedeschneiderf” Man versteht, dafi es sich 
um einen unflatigen Anwurf handelt Daruber hinaus aber 'wird kem 
noch so guter Kenner des Dramas die Stelle erlautern konnen, obne den 
Gryphius zu Rate zu ziehen Dort, DNL, 272, ruft der Diener Diego der 
alten Kupplerm, die Biut gespien hat, zu: ‘Turgiere dich Teuffell friC 
Flechtenmacher ^ scheiB Siedeschneider ! wische den Ars an Feuer- 
mauerkehrer^^^ Ofenbar handelt es sich um die Ubertragung auf die 
Alte emer jener unflatigen Redensarten, in denen man den Teufel zum 
besten hatte, war doch der Teufel in jener Zeit ein uberaus beliebter 
Gegenstand des Volkswitzes Daruberhinaus scheint der Schalk, der das 
Wort aufgebracht hat, die Angehongen der betrefenden Innungen zu 
hanseln, wasjaauch ganz dem Branch der Zeit entspricht. So sind viele 
Streiche Till Eulenspiegels offensichtlich nur dazu erfunden, die Ange- 
horigen der verschiedenen Handwerkszunfte der Reihe nach durchzu- 
hecheln Ahnlichem begegnet man in Fischarts Garganiua (Braune, 
Neudrucke 65~67), wo ein Trunkner grohlt: ‘^Obehe, wir fressen Bauren, 
vnd saufien Edelleut, vnnd scheissen M6nch . . , (132); und wenige 

Seiten spater: . die Schneider zum ArCwisch, Ich fress dich sampt 

deinen Lausen, Fang hinden an, so hast den Senff zum besten’^ (140) — 
Offenbar wollte Hauptmann auch auf die derbsten Auswuchse des Volks- 
humors m seinem kulturhistorischen Drama mcht verzichten, fand es 
dann aber doch geraten, die Anspielung fur die Offentlichkeit bis zur 
Unverstandlichkeit zu verkurzen. In seinem Manuskript wird gewiC der 
ganze Passus zu finden sein 

Was die Unverstandlichkeit betriifft, steht diese Stelle durchaus nicht 
vereinzelt in unserm Drama Ich werde im Lauf dieser Arbeit Gelegem 
heit haben, auf eine ganze Reihe von Anspielungen, versteckten Zitaten 
und dunklen Redensarten hmzuweisen, zu denen nur die genaue Kennt- 
nis des Schrifttums des 16 Jahrhunderts den Schlussel bietet Damit ist 
eine problematische Seite des ganzen Unterfangens beruhrt, das 16. 
Jahrhundert auf dem Wege naturalistischer Technik im Lesedrama und 
auf der Buhne zu verlebendigen. 

MURNER 

Von alien Schriftstellern der Reformationszeit hat Thomas Murner 
die Sprache des Florian Geyer am starksten befruchtet. Hauptmann hat 
Murners Narrenbeschworung und Schelmenzunft gelesen und daraus eine 
Menge kraftiger, derber, anschaulicher, uberhaupt volkstumlicher 
Wendungen sich zu eigen gemacht, Viele der namhaft zu machenden 
Wendungen finden sich nun freilich nicht nur bei Murner, sondern auch 
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bein andern Zeitgenossen, Vorgangern und Nachfoigern, die Hauptmann 
zum Teil sicher auch gelesen hat. Es lalSt sich daher in vielen Fallen 
nicht mit Sicherheit sagen, daC Hauptmann einen bestimmten Aus- 
druck Murner verdankt. Diesem Einwand zuvorkommend, werde ich 
zuerst eine Wendung besprechen, die Hauptmann nur aus unmittelbarer 
Kenntnis Murners haben kann. Damit ist dann fur die uberwiegende 
Mehrzahl der weiter anzureihenden Falle der Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis 
erbracht, daC sie ebenfalls aus der Lekture Murners geschopft sind 
Murners Schnften warden hier nach der im Kurschner enthaltenen 
Auswahl (DNL, Band xvii) zitiert, die Hauptmann jedenfalls benutzt 
hat, die Narrenbeschworung als A, die Schelmenzunft als 5. Den ebenfalls 
im Kurschner enthaltenen Groi^en Lutherischen Narren hat Hauptmann 
wohl nur fluchtig oder gar nicht gelesen. Ich habe keine Wendung im 
Flortan Geyer gefunden, die sich mit Sicherheit auf dieses Werk zuruck- 
fuhren lieCe. 

(1) FG 136. Die Baurischen haben, als es bereits schlimm um ihre 
Sache steht, einen Landtag nach Schweinfurt zusammenberufen. Wir 
befinden uns im Rathaussaal, wo eine kleine Gruppe der Ankommenden 
harrt. 

Rektof Besenmeyer tntt ein: Bona dies. 

Lofelholz: Bene venentis nobis 

Rekior Besenmeyer Bist du krank, Bruder? 

Lofelkolz, Ich denke wohl. Es steht sehr ubel um mich, hat mich em elender 
Gaul vor die Brust geschlagen. 

Rektor Besenmeyer, Bruder, tritt ab, leg’ dich nieder 

Lofelholz Ich? Bewahr’ mich Gott. Soil mich der Henker im Bette finden? 

Rektor Besenmeyer. Sieht es so ubel aus um den Handel, Bruder? 

Loffelholz: Es wird ein klaglicher Landtag werden. 

Rekior Besenmeyer. Sursum corda! 

Loffelholz Sursum corda — facht Essen an. 

Rektor Besenmeyer ist naher hinzugetreten: Mich will bedimken, Hebe Bruder, 
als sei die Tagsatzung ein klein zu spat beschehen. 

Das energische ^'sursum corda’’ des Rektors will ohne Zweifel den ge- 
sunkenen Mut des kranken Gefahrten neu beleben. Was fur ein Sinn 
verbirgt sich aber in dessen Antwort, in der Wiederholung der litur- 
gischen Wendung und dem ratselhaften Nachsatz, ‘^facht Essen an”? 
Gibt sie die Ermutigung zuriick, etwa im Sinne von: Kopf hoch und 
Waffen geschmiedet P Spricht Loffelholz die Worte in elegischem Tonfall, 
mit einer Anspielung auf die Marterfeuer, die das Los der unglucklichen 
Gefangenen sein werden, wenn der Schwabische Bund gesiegt hat? Man 
versuche es mit alien moglichen Deutungen. Dann aber lese man das 2L 
Stuck der Schelmenzunft und darin die Verse, S 916-917: 
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Beneveneritis nobis, ber Grobian, 

Sursum corda, facht essen an* 

Hier wird ein Vertreter des von Sebastian Brant im NarrenschtfkititTien 
neuen Sankt Grobiansordens eingefnhrt, ein Unflat, der, mit Brant nnd 
Murner zu reden, “die Sau kront/^ einer der, von Mnmer auf lateinisch 
begruBt, mit iromschem Pathos im Kirchenton den Grufi znruckgibt, 
urn gleich daran die Aufforderung zu knupfen: Jetzt tragt mir aber auf, 
was ihr habt^ Und nun gehts an ein Fressen und Rulpsen, und auf die 
saftigen Bissen folgen die saftigen ZotenI 

Vielleicht gilt es ein Strauben zu uberwinden, ehe sich uns nun aus 
der Quelle der Sinn der Loffelholzschen Replik erschliefit Sie ist ein mit 
bitterster Ironie geladenes Zitat, auf die Vollerei der Bauernfuhrer vom 
Schlage des Jakob Kohl gemunzt. Wir wollen hoffen, der wackere Rek- 
tor versteht die Anspielung; er muC dies aber, falls uberhaupt, durch sein 
Mienenspiel zum Ausdruck brmgen, denn seine nachsten Worte geben 
dem Dialog eine vollig neue Richtung Kein Leser ware freilich ohne das 
Murnersche Zitat dem Sinn der Stelle auf die Spur gekommen. — Das 
Ratsel ware gelost, nicht aber die Ratselfrage, wie Hauptmann sich die 
Wirkungsmoglichkeit dieser Stelle gedacht haben kann. Hat er etwa, 
allerhochstem Beispiel folgend, in seinen Dialog dies und das hineinge- 
heimniCt, sei es zu seinem Privatvergnugen, sei es, damit die Gelehrten 
auch etwas an ihm zu kommentieren haben mochten? 

(2) FG 60-61 : “Itzt meinen sie, daB sie es Gott wollen abtrotzen, wann 
sie den Teufel zum Abt uber sich setzen, und dafi er werde einen jeden 
lusbuhel unter ihnen zum Herren machen/' — Lusbuhel (Laushtigel), 
hier ein Schimpfwort zur Bezeichnung der Bauern, findet allgemeinere 
Anwendung bei Murner, wo er die modische Haarpflege durch seine 
satirische Hechel zieht. N 8620-26: 

Vorab so ist es kruselecht 
Um holzlm bunden, wider schlecht, 

Gebisst, geflochten wider krum 
Mit sidnen schnieren ummendum, 

Und der lusbuhel ist bedeckt 
Mit huben; unser lus ersteckt, 

Das sie kein iuft nit mugen hon. 

(3) FG 65: “der Bauer will alleweil auf der faulen Haut liegen . . . 
Aber der Pflug ist ihm zu schwer worden,’^* — VgL S 250-252: 

Den schelmen ist der pflug zu schwere, 

Und wellent sich nit domoch bucken — 

Ein schelmen bem hand si im ruckeni 
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(4) FG 65: ^^Wird er [der Bauer] itzt aber bei Eiden und Pfiichten 
gemahnt, oha, so ist er der Junker Dorflinger . . . Vgi. N 1447-50: 

Dm vater was ein handwerksman, 

Du laBt dich junkherr liegen an 
Junkher Dorflinger ist dm nam, 

Do her all dine fruntschaft kam. 

Zu beachten ist, daC sich mit der Betonung der Sinn der Stelle bei 
Hauptmann verschiebt. 

(5) FG77,ehi 116* 

Der SchultheiB * Setzt Euch, Bruder Rektor, Ihr seid mude* 

Rektor Besenmeyer* SchutP dich der Ritt, Bruder Schultheifl^ 

Bei dieser Stelle, die auf Mudigkeit anspielt und die Aufforderung zum 
Sitzen enthalt, wird der heutige Leser nur zu leicht auf eine ganz falsche 
Fahrte geraten Mit Reiten hat die Stelle nichts zu tun. Es handelt sich 
um eine, hier zur Beteurung abgeblaCte Verwunschung: Moge das 
Fieber dich schutteln^ Sie fiindet sich bei Murner, N und S ungezahlte 
Male (mit Varianten). Auch Hans Sachs bedient sich gern dieser For- 
mel Vgl. N 7311-12. 

Wol ufl, das uch der ntten schitt, 

Zfi g^tem welsch lefebre quartan! 


und N 3229-30: 

So sagent sie ‘^Das der ritt schutt 
Den mimch in sinen hals hin in!” 

(6) FG 80, Auf die Erwahnung des Geruchts, man wolle Gdtz von 
Berlichingen zum obersten Hauptmann machen, entgegnet Loffelholz 
sarkaslisch: ^‘^Das hat Hans Furzlin ersonnen.” — Diese Wendung von 
sprichwortlichem Klang mag Hauptmann einem in der Einleitung enl- 
haltenen Murnerzitat entnommen haben DNL xvii (Erste Abteilung), 
Ixi: 

Du d^st eben wie Hanfl Furtzlm, der wolt buwen und ficng an, ein huB ganz 
abzi^brechen, darnach uber ii iar wolt er ein nuwes buwen, also daB er dieiiiar 
im regen saB, und mt so witzig was, daB er sich des altenhuB soltbehelffen, biB 
er ein nuwes uberkeme 

(7) FG 90: “Der ist mit Juristen behangt, wie ein Jacobsbruder mit 
Muscheln,”— Vgl. N 81-85: 

Jetz Sind die gecken wider kummen 
Und hant vil narren mit m gnummen 
Und sind mit doren so genst, 
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Als wie ein Jacobsbruder ist 
Mit muschein allenthalb behenkt. 

(8) FG 91: ^^Brav, Binder, in demer Predigt war Gottestreiben Du 
hast wahrlich nit von blauen Enten and von Hnhnermilch gered’t!’’ 
Den Doppelausdruck, ^^blaue Enten und Hnhnermilch,’’ finde ich im 
Deutschen allerdings nnr bei Luther belegt, wo ihn Hauptmann gefunden 
haben wird (s. unten). Blaue Enten dagegen, sprichwortlich fur blauen 
Dunst, finden sich bei Murner so haufig, daB sich der Ausdruck Haupt- 
mann gewiB von dorther eingepragt haben wird. Je ein Stuck von N 
und S fuhrt den Titel: ‘‘Von blouwen enten predigen ” Vgl. ferner S 
111-114: 

So ich verkmd das himmelreich, 

Sag ich dor von so schimpfehch, 

Als ob ich wolt den christen schedigen 
Und im von blouwen enten predigen. 

Vgl ebenfalls S 146-148, 1338-43, N 2870-^73, 3272-73. 

(9) FG 92: “Ei, was eine hubsche, hollische Weisheitf Er hat St. 
Velten den Schulsack gefressen.” — Den Schulsack fressen ist ein Lieb- 
lingsausdruck Murners fur Schuler, die nichts gelernt haben, fur Esel, 
die Esel bieiben Ein Stuck der Schelmenzunft tragt den Titel: ‘‘Em 
schulsack fressen.” 

Vgl S 390-391 . Das latem hab ich vergessen, 

Wie wol ich hab ein sch^sack fressen, 

N 5638-41 : Ich hab eins mals ein schulsack freCen, 

Das ichs latms nit kan vergeBen 
Und weiB me, dann ein ander christ: 

1 1 a GretmuUerm tochter ist 

N 5704-07: So sie nun in jaren sind, 

Dann kratzen sie sich in dem grind, 

Das sie den schMsack haben freBen 
Und aUe kunst und ler vergeBen 

Das Verstandnis unsrer FG Stelle aber wird durch das eingeschobene 
St. Velten bis zur Unverstandlichkeit kompliziert. St. Velten steht hier 
nicht etwa als Dativ, sondern als reme Bekraftigungsformel. In diesem 
Sinne ist der Name des Heiligen bei Murner und Zeitgenossen un- 
zahligemale anzutreffen. Das Fehlen der Kommata bei Hauptmann be- 
fremdet. Hauptmann hat hier vermutlich die Konstruktion des gerade- 
zu zum Adverb verblafiten “lichnam” nachbilden woUen, Vgl. N 7986- 
88 : 


Was hab ich angst und sorg gehan, 
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E das ich bracht uf disen plan 
So manchen lichnam nerrschen man ! 

Glucklicherweise hat Hauptmann sich nur in seltenen Fallen darauf 
versteift, so wie hier mehr den Buchstaben als den Geisl seiner Vorlage 
nachzuahmen. 

(10) FG 92: ^^das machen die verfluchten Barettlinsleut’ und ro- 
mischen Juristen.” — VgL DNL xvir (Erste Abteilung), Einleilung xxxv; 

Ich hab auch das von Jacob Murner and Matheo, meinem vater, so oft gehort 
Magen, wie die baretliBleut, ulS geduit also von inen genant, die armen lent 
rechtlolS umbgetnben haben, . . , 

(11) FG 101. Als Bubenleben den dicken Jakob Kohl zum obersten 
Hauptmann vorschlagt, ruft Loffelholz mit ironischem Beifall: 
kann alle groCen Schwur^*’’ — DaC das Fluchen den tuchtigen Soldaten 
macht, bezeugt Murner in der entsprechenden Stelle, S 235-238: 

Wer ietz wil sein ein redlich knecht 
Und kan die grossen schwier nit recht . 

Gotz marter, wunden, Velten, Kurem! 

Der nimt kein doppel solt nit ein. 

(12) FG 115. Der Hausierer ruft der Kellnerin scherzend zu: '^Herzu, 
Gret-Mullerin, geh mir um den Bart, sollst eine fette Pfrunde haben.” 
Der Kosename Gret-Mullerin enthalt eine ganz eigene Huldigung. Als 
Dime von abgefeimtem Reiz ist Gret-Mullerin gewissermafien die 
Hauptperson in Murners Muhle von Schwindelsheim und Gret Mullerin 
JahrzeiL Auch in N und S geschieht ihrer Erwahnung. Sicherlich war 
die Anmerkung zu N 4399 Hauptmann nicht entgangen : 

Inder^'Schwmdelsh. Muhle” heiCt es von der Gret Mullerin: Sie was so lyB und 
zart gebachen, Das sie kundt mit dem arCloch krachen Pfersich kernen, groB und 
klein, Das thetten ir schne weissen bein. 

(13) FG 119: “Meid das Feuer, so meid'st den Rauch.” VgL S 1337: 

Mach kein feiir, so meidst den rouch! 

(14) FG 119: “Sollen wir itzt nit ein wenig granten, gumpen, blitzen 
und ungeschickt sein?” Gumpen und blitzen heiCt tanzen und springen. 
VgL N 7052-55: 


Mancher hat im herzen sitzen 
Ein lutenschlaher mit sim kritzen, 
Das er mfiC gumpen und ouch blitzen 
On all vemunft, mit wenig witzen. 
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(Granten gebraucht Hauptmann auch noch 158, 187 mit der Bedeutung 
tanzen. Ich finde kemen Beleg dafur Zarncke in seiner Ausgabe von 
Brants Narrenschif gibt im Kommentar zu dem Rotwelsch des Kap 63, 
Vers 39 f. ^'grantner’’ mit ‘‘sich krank stellender Bettler’’ wieder.) 

(15) FG 123: ‘^Karlstattj fanatisch: Der Luther ist dem Teufel auf 
den Schwanz gebunden/’ — Murner uberschreibt ein Kapitel mit dieser 
Wendung und setzt mit folgenden Versen em 5 1350-55 : 

Ich hab wol manchen scheimen funden 
Dem deuffel uf den schwanz gebunden, 

Der m widerwertigkeit 

Dem deuffel puntniB zu hat gseit 

Und memt, im wurde nimmer baO, 

Bis das er bi dem deuffel saB 

(16) FG 124. Als Menzingen dem Geyer ein kostbares MeBgewand 
und Kruzifix verehren will, fragt Geyer lachend: ^^Habt Ihr Sackmann 
daruber gemacht?’’ — Bei Murner findet sich der Ausdruck '^Sackmann 
machen” (etwas erbeuten) besonders haufig in GLN, Aus N 6714“'20 
bringe ich den Beleg. 

Ich lis und tabs ouch oft ergnndt, 

Wann man wirt den klostern find 
Und wolt mit m gem sackman machen, 

So liegt man, das die balken krachen, 

Bis das man bapstlich buUen bringt. 

Die armen munch von dannen zwingt 
Und ander geuch setzt in das nest. 

(17) FG 126-127. Mit zu den geglucktesten Situationen des Dramas 
gehort jener Augenblick der Entspannung, wo Geyer, unmittelbar nach 
seiner befeuernden Rede an die Rothenburger, Mareis Bundel Krebse 
gewahrend, emen davon herausgreift und auf den Tisch setzt, indem 
er in ubermutiger Laune dazu ruft: ^^Der alte Krebs lehrt sm Kind 
den Strich, daC sie noch heut gehn hmter sich.’’ Auch diesen Spruch hat 
Hauptmann von Murner, wo er N 685-686 folgenden Wortlaut hat: 

Der alt krebs lemt sin kind den stnch, 

Das sie noch hut gont hindersich. 

(18) FG 142: ‘^Durch wieviel Brett lugt der Pfaff?’', schreit der 
erregte Jakob Kohl. — Eine Murnerstelle, in der sich das Lugen einerseits 
mit der Zahl und der Tiefendimension, andrcrseits mit der Vorstellung 
vom ^^Brett^^ verbindet, ist wohl als genauestes Seitenstiick zu der von 
Hauptmann gebrauchten Wendung anzusprechen. N 5246-49 heiCt es: 

Da kummen erst die rechten sachen, 

Wann man liegt, das die balken krachen. 
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Sie liegen letzt durch stehelen berg, 

Wann schon sechs iegen uberzwerg 

Und N 5254-59 heil3t es weiter: 

Das smd stark lugen und groB sachen, 

Wann man liegt, das die balken krachen. 

Wir bant vorhin ouch liegen kunnen, 

Das man in Morenland ward innen, 

Und hant gelogen durch em brett, 

Das vier und vierzig elen hett, . 

(19) FG 143 Derseibe Pfaffe wird gleich darauf seiner grol^sprecher- 
ischen VerheiCungen wegen verspottet, mit denen er sich vor der Schlacht 
gebrustet hatte Als aber das SchieBen begann — Pfafflem, was hast 
du doch da gemacht^'^, hanselt ihn Link, und Kohl Irifft ins Schwarze 
mit der Antwort* ‘^Er hat den Ars in die Schanze geschlagen/' — Auch 
hier hat Hauptmann eine Lieblmgswendung Murners ubernommen, nur 
pflegt Murner der voikstumlichen Redensart eine erotische Wendung zu 
geben, so S 1246-50: 

Man findt wol weiber, die sind frum 
Und guckend doch so schentlich um, 

Das ich schwier dusent eid dorum, 

Wen ichs dorft frolich sagen, 

Si het den arC in die schanz geschlagen 

Vgl auch das ganze 39. Kapitel von N, betitelt “Den ars in die Schanz 
schlahen,’’ dessen Satire sich gegen die Unzucht der Klosterfrauen rich- 
tet. — Zu der hier angefuhrten Stella bemerkt Dr. M. Spanier in seiner 
Neuausgabe der Schelmenzunft 

Gerhart Hauptmann laCt im Flonan Geyer, S 178, vom Pfaffen Bubenleben 
sagen, der wie der Kampf gefahrlich wird, auskneiff “Er hat den Ars in die 
Schanze geschlagen.” Das ist erne neue, eigene An wendung der Redensart 

(20) FG 146. Den Schlemmer Kohl begruCt Geyer bei der Tagung 
mit der ironischen Frage: “Tuchtig geburstet die Nacht? Tapfer die 
Sauglock’ gelautet?^\— Murner schildert das Treiben wuster Gesellen— 
nach dem Vorgang Sebastian Brants — mit dem Wort, S 933: “Die sauw 
glock lassent uns ouch merken.” Dabei steht die FuCnote: ^^sauw 
glockj mit der Sauglocke lauten, Zoten vorbringen.” 

(21) FG 167: “Wein von dem Rhein! Ich will das Radlein noch einmal 
treiben, ruft Geyer im 4. Akt, die dustere Stimmung gewaltsam ban- 
nend. Wiederholt findet sich die sehr beliebte Redensart — eine Anspie- 

Thomas Murners Deutsche Schrtjten (Walter de GrUyter und Co ), Band in (1925), 
205. 
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lung auf das Glucksrad — bei Murner, so N 2279-82 in der GeiCelung des 
leichtfertigen Treibens der geistlichen Richter: 

Ir tribt das redlin um so selzen, 

Das der gloub schier gat uf stelzen, 

Bis er den hals ein mal absturzt, 

Je eins das ander so verkurzt 

(22) FG 190. “Bettdiucker’^ schilt der Schaferhans die gefangenen 
Bauern nach Murners Vorgang, N 5922-25: 

Ich hab wol solche narren funden, 

Die nit laborare kunden, 

Bettrucker und landschelmen waren 
All ire zit von j ungen jaren 

(23) FG 198* ‘‘Hef Du^ mit deinem spamschen Pfauentritt, bleib mir 
vom Leib*’’, droht Geyer einem der Ritter, die ihn umstellt haben Auch 
Murner verspottet den Pfauentritt als Zeichen gespreizter Wurde, so N 
1755-60: 

Do fiengen sie an zu verheiBen, 

Einer wolt in leren beiBen, 

Der ander setzen uf den h^t 
Und berden, wie ein bischof tut, 

Ouch zeigen im den pfouwentntt, 

Den bischof stecken tragen mit. 

Vgl S 672-692, wo der Pfauentritt als Begleiterscheinung der Doppel- 
zungigkeit gerugt wird. 

(24) FG 199. ''Nasse Buben” schilt Geyer die Ritter, die sich nicht 
an ihn wagen. — ‘‘Nasse Knaben’’ ist ein uberaus beliebtes Schmahwort 
in Murners Schriften, so S 338-341 : 

Jo wol, wir sind die nassen knaben. 

Die es bessei den die herren haben, 

Und sitzent oft uf einem kussen, 

So unsre herren nut drum wissen. 

Ich vermute, Hauptmann hat Buben statt Knaben gesetzt, weil das 
Wort Knaben fur ihn geadelt war. Man erinnere sich der Klage Geyers 
uber die Vernichtung seiner schwarzen Schar: ^^Wo sind meine Dunkel- 
knaben geblieben^” (150). 

(25) SchlieClich seien em Reihe von Fluchen erwahnt, die Hauptmann 
aus Murner haben kann, — freilich nicht haben muC, denn saftige Fluche 
sind im 16, Jahrhundert nicht das Monopol irgend eines Schriftstellers. 
Ich verweise auf je emen statt vieler Belege und begnuge mich imubri- 
gen, eine charakteristische Stelle zu zitieren. 
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FG 62 ^'Kotz Leichnam.'’ Vgl N 1193. 

FG 65 ‘^Kotz SchweiC.^' Vgl N 8470. 

FG 75 “DaC dich potz Marter schand ’’ Vgl S 230 
FG 78: ‘‘Kotz Lung Vgl S 115. 

FG 90* ‘‘Kotz Dreck Vgl N 8470 
FG 132. ^‘Bluts wiUen Vgl N 5250 

N 8464-7 1 Ich hab kein fremden schwfir erfunden 

Und schwer nit, als die Schwizer, wunden, 

Ich marter nit nach unserm sitten, — 

Mich dunkt, gott hab genug erhtten — 

Doch wann mm sach gont uber zwerg, 

Wie man schwer t am Kochersperg 

Gotz lus^ gotz dreck’ gotz darm’ gotz schweiB’ 

Und fluch als, das ich lendert weiB. 

SACHS 

Da Hauptmann den Thomas Murner erwiesenermaCen ausgiebig 
benutzt hat, liegt die Vermutung nahe, er werde auch bei dessen jun- 
gerem Zeitgenossen Hans Sachs in die Schule gegangen sein Diese 
Erwartung findet sich bestatigt, und wir werden im Folgenden eine 
reiche Ausbeute von altertumlichen Worten und kernigen Wendungen 
mustern, die grol3tenteils mit Sicherheit dem Hans Sachs zuzuweisen 
Sind. Unsere Belege beziehen sich wieder auf den Kurschner (Band xxi, 
zwei Teile) und verweisen mit ihren Zahlen auf Teil, Seite und Versnum- 
mer 

(1) FG 96. ^^Verdammter Finanzer!’’, heiCt es von Gotz, als dieser 
der Bestechlichkeit uberfuhrt ist — Bei Sachs findet sich das Wort 
wiederholt, so ii, 144, 20-21: 

Hie werd ir auch schawen 
Der finnan tzer art und gebrauch 

(2) FG 120: ^^Schaferhans. Bublein! Du tritt beiseit\ in drei Teufels 
Namen, oder ich will dir den Hundshaber dermaCen ausdreschen— 
— Bei Sachs sagt der Pfarrer zur Bauerin, mit der er ein Stelldichein hat, 
II, 194, 40-42: 

Ja, du komm aber eylends wider, 

Das nicht dein man komm in das hauB 
Vnd dresch mir den Hundshaber auBI 

(3) FG 121: ^^Schaferhans . . . vexierest du mich? 

Kratzer, Was gehet das mich an? 

Schaferhans Ob du mich scheel angesehen, 
flag ich dich2^ — 

Vexieren, bei Sachs haufig belegt, findet sich z.B. i, 60, 33-40: 
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Der sechst* ein munich, so der kes 
Samlet, so sein die beurin res 
Und sprechen, er sei stark und faul, 

Ob man im fnllen sol das maul, 

Das er auch arbeit, hack und rent 
Und ner sich auch wie ander lent, 

Kumt er heim, bringt er kes nit vil, 

Erst man m auch vexieren will 

(4) FG 121: *^Mit einem Packscheit woUt ich mir ihrer zwolf Dutzend 
vom Leibe halten ” — Vgl Sachs ii, 442, 255: ^^Der ist wol groC als ein 
packscheyt.” Dazu Anm: ^^packscheyt, langes Scheit Holz fur den Back- 
ofen 

(5) FG 122-123: ^^Karlstatt Bewahre uns Gott vor Menschenfurcht 
. . Itz[t?], wo Gott die Saat, von uns gesaet, hat lassen aufgehen, itzt 
soil ich kleinmutig sein, die Birn’ in der Kachel umreiben^’’ [==offent- 
liches Auftreten vermeiden; hinterm eigenen Ofen hocken] — Bei Sachs, 
II, 231-232, 490-498 spricht Ampedo: 

Mich glustet keines reisens sehr. 

Ich wiU zu Famagusta bleiben, 

Mem zeit in rhu und freud vertreiben 
In dem hauC, welches uns auff trawen 
Hat unser vatter aufferbawen. 

« Wilt du wandern, so wander hin? 

Ihm antwortet Andolosia: 

Ja wol, du hast em solchen sin, 

Wilt auE dem bolster sitzen bleiben, 

Die birn in der kachel umbreiben, . 

(6) FG 138. Der Handelsjude Joslein beteuert seine Ehrlichkeit: 
^Hch habe niemalen unter Safran Rindfleisch gehackt, Gaiskot in den 
Lorbeer getan, Lindenlaub in den Pfeffer, noch hab ich Fichtenspane 
vor Zimmet verkauft.’’ — Die Anmerkung zu Sachs ii, 61, 130 zitiert 
unter Hinweis auf Jansen [Janssen] folgende Verse: 

Dein saffran hast zu Fenedig gesackt, 

Und hast rintfleisch darunter gehackt, 

Und melst unter negelein gepets prot, 

Und gibst fur lorper hin geifikot, 

Und fichtenspen fur Zimmentrmten, 

Und mmmst das laup von emer linten, 

Darmit tust du den pfeffer meren, . . . 

Da Hauptmann, wie an andrer Stelle zu zeigen sein wird, bei Johannes 
Janssens Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes (Herder: Freiburg) sehr bedeu- 
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tende sprachliche Anleihen gemacht hat, laCt es sich naturlich nicht 
feststellen, ob Hauptmann sich die Stelle aus Sachs oder aus Janssen 
(Band i, 9. Aufl , S. 401) notiert hat. 

(7) FG 141 : ''Bubenleben. Da horet doch zu* itzt will der Kohl vor dem 
Game abziehen . Ebenfalls FG 179: ''Frau Grumback Hie kam 
er' 'rein, als war' nichts nit geschehen, hat gememet, er wollt’ gar vor 
dem Garn abziehn." — Vgl Sachs ii, 188, 185-188: 

Nun frew ich mich, das ich allein 
Nicht forchten thu die frawen mem, 

Sender mem Nachbaur sie auch fleucht 
Vnd gmachsamb vor dem Garn abzeucht 

Anm: "vor dem Garn abzeucht, entfernt sich vor der Gefahr " 

(8) FG 141 [unmittelbar an die vorige Stelle anknupfend]* . . "als 

war er nit hoch stolzieret, wie wenn er eine Glenne [Lanze] geschluckt 
hatt'."— Vgl. Sachs ii, 401, 271-274: 

Herr kunig, das wil ich willig thon, 

Doch ich kamen thurnier zeug hon 
Schaft mir ros, harmsch, schilt vnd glennen 
Zum thurniren, stechen vnd rennen 

Sachs bietet das Wort, der Vergleich aber ennnert an Heines Wtnter- 
marchen, Caput in, Strophe 7 : 

Sie stelzen noch immer so steif herum, 

So kerzengrade geschniegelt, 

Als hatten sie verschluckt den Stock, 

Womit man sie einst geprugelt 

(9) FG 152: "Geyer Wo ist der Sartorius? Loffelholz Er hat den Ring 
an der Hoftur lassen." Im gegebenen Zusammenhang ist der Smn ohne 
weiteres deutlich: Er ist ausgekniffen — Sachs hat diese — zu seiner Zeit 
sprichwortliche — Wendung wiederholt, so n, 219, 131-134. 

Mem Wilhelm, solt ich nit frolich sein? 

Wir sind unsers Walhen abkummen 
Er zeucht dahm gleich einem stummen, 

Hat den ring an der thur gelan. 

Ebenfalls ii, 279, 322-324: 

Wenn er am besten mamt sten dermassen, 

MuB ern ring an der hofthur lassen 
Oder kumbt als bald gar umbs leben 

(10) FG 156. Der tonchte Christheinz meint, alles stehe gut fur die 
Sache der Bauern, da Gotz von Berlichingen mit dreiCigtausend dem 
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Truchefi entgegenziehe ^'Der Berlmger wird ihm die Feigen zeigen!’^ 
praMt er ballt die Faust, so daB der Daumen zwischen Zeige- und 
Mitteifinger vorragt — Murner gebraucht haufig das sebr beliebte 
obszone Bild von der ‘Velschen Feige,’’ so im GroBen Luthertschen Nar- 
Ten, 3387 Hauptmanns unmittelbarer Gewabrsmann scheint aber Sachs 
zu sem, der i, 246, 36-42, emen Klaffer [Verlaumder] sein eigenes Treiben 
f olgendermaBen darlegen laCt : 

Ich setz manchen mn ein schweij3-bad, 

Bring manchen umb sem ehr und glimpff 
1st als mein gwonheyt, schertz und schimpff 
Etwan sag ichs eym byderman, 

Der mich fert auch mit worten an. 

Solcher nachred solt ich gesch^ eygen 
Dem zeyg ich denn haymhch die f eygen 

Bei Hauptmann enthalt naturlich die schwache Form ‘Teigen’’ zugleich 
em tragisch-iromsches Wortspiel — eine Vorandeutung der Tatsache, 
dai^ Gotz sich im kntischen Moment heimlich aus dem Staube machen 
wird 

(11) FG 164. Geyer sagt von seiner Hausfrau* ^^Sie meinet, ich soli 
heimkommen, das Schlotteriein drehen und dem Kind in der Wiege das 
Judel scheuchen.^^ — Sachs zahlt ii, 60, 97 unter den Waren des Kramers 

Nestel, harpant vnd schlotteriein 

auf Dabei die Anm: ^^schlotteriein, Klapper (Spielzeug fur kleine 
Kinder) ’’ 

(12) FG 165: “Sankt Urban und seine Flag’ haben vor diesmal den 
Fruhling um den Sommer betrogen.^^- — Diese Bezeichnung fur das 
Faster der Trunksucht konnte Hauptmann bei Sachs haufig antreffen, 
so 11,371,946-949. 

Die hochzeit hat gewert vierzehn tag 
Hab schier stat ghabt sanct Urbans plag 
Hab schier vertruncken witz und sm 

(13) F(? 166- ‘‘Geyer B ruder, es ist ein Hahnensteigen gewest nach 
der deutschen Kron’.’’ — Vgl. Sachs ii, 43, 111-113: 

Im Sommer stecket jr die Mayen, 

Habt Kirchwey, hochzeyt, Tentz vnd rayen, 

Kugeln, Hannenstaygen vnd lauffen. 

Dazu die Anm: “Hannensteygen, das Steigen auf eine Kletterstange, um 
emen auf derselben angebundenen Hahn zu erlangen.’’ Hauptmann hat 
hier emen sehr glucklichen Ausdruck gewahlt, um sowohl die Zahl der 
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Wettbewerber um die Krone, wie auch die Leichtfertigkeit der Gesm- 
nung anzudeuten, die bei den Wahlintrigen zum Vorschem kam. 

(14) FG 170. Auf die Nachricht von der Niederlage bei Konigshofen 
sagt Menzingen: ^^So bin ich am Ende mit allem Memen und kanngen 
StraCburg auf die Hochzeit ziehen.'^ — Bei Sachs, ii, 44, 137-141, sagt der 
Handwerksmann, der seme letzte Habe zum Pfandleiher getragen hat: 

Derhalben mein Werckzeug vnd Beth 
Zu Schneitach vntern Jiiden steht, 

Das ich darmit bin fast bereyt 
Gen Strafiburg auff die Hochzeyt 

Hier hat Hauptmann eine Wendung rein um ihres redensartlichen 
Klanges willen ubernommen, ohne daC sich uns der anschauliche Smn 
der Anspielung erschlosse. 

(15) FG 173. Geyer, an Tellermanns Leiche: ‘‘Hast brav ausgehalten, 
Landsmann, hast tapfer gewerket, Landsmann, und Friedcn und 
Schlacht ehrlich erarnet,” — Ebenfalls FG 189 Schertlin zu den gefan- 
genen Bauern: “Keinnutziges Lauszeug, ist nichts zu erarnen an euch fur 
ein^n Reutersmann.’^ — Vgl. Sachs l, 59, 24: “Hart erarnet ist botenlon.'^ 
Dazu Anm: erarnet — ererntetF In dem ersten Hauptmannpassus teilt 
sich das Wort in seiner zweifachen Beziehung auf Frieden und Schlacht 
in die Bedeutung von “durch saure Muhe verdienen’^ und “durchhalten.’’ 
In dem zweiten heiCt es soviel wie “muhsam erbeuten/^ 

(16) FG 185 Lorenz von Hutten berichtet von dem Wassermangel 
wahrend der Belagerung von Unsrer Frauen Berg: “Was nit meh^ fern, 
daC wir hatten unsern eignen Brunnen wiederum mussen saufen.’^ — 
Sachs II, 433, 44-45, sagt der Arzt zu dem Kranken: 

Hast du gefangen demen prunnen, 

So gib vnd laB mich den besehen! 

(17) FG 189: “Als wir hinauf waren, kam einer uf^n Gaul uberzwerg 
dahergerennet.’^— Vgl. Sachs i, 167, 23-27; 

Da ich das sach, ich schrie im zu : 

Halta, halta! wie lauffest du? 

Keyn antwort gab das weyblich bild 
Und floch nur eylends inn die wild, 

Ich eylet im zu uber-zwerg, . . . 

Anm: ^^uber-zwerg, quer.^’ 

(18) FG 190: Schertlin, Ihr Herren, wo machen wir hernacher den 
Mummplatz? Wolf von KastelL Wollt Ihr wiirfeln?'^ — Vgl. die Klage des 
Lantzknechts bei Sachs, ii, 45, 173-175: 
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In Schantzen, Graben vnd Schiitwachten, 

In scharmfitzln, stfinnen vnd feldschlachten, 

Auff dem Mumplatz mui3 icb mich palgen. 

Dazu die Anm: Mumplatz, Stelle, wo gewurfelt wird(?)/^ 

(19) FG 193 “Vier Tag’ hab ich nit geruht,” klagt der bis auf den Tod 
erscbopfte Geyer seinem Sch wager — Bei Sachs steht ii, 405, 396-398: 

Nun pin ich le vier nacht vund tag 
Gangen, das ich nie mens pflag, 

Hab auch nit gessen noch getrunken, 

Niemand wird eine innere Motivverwandtschaft zwischen dem huernen 
Sewfrid und dem Helden von Hauptmanns Drama behaupten wollen. 
Der Wortlaut aber spricht fur Ubertragung. Dabeifalit ins Gewicht, daC 
der Zeitraum von vier Tagen Hauptmann aliein angehort, nicht den 
von ihm benutzten Quellen Da nun Hauptmann, wie Helene Herr- 
mann an Gryphius gezeigt hat, die erstaunlichsten Ubertragungen von 
Wortmaterial, ohne Rucksicht auf irgendwelche Verwandtschaft der 
Stimmung oder der Situation bewerkstelligt, so halte ich es fur nicht un- 
wahrscheinlich, daC die Sprache des Hans Sachs auf diesen groCen Auf- 
tritt abgefarbt hat, genau wieichesmit den “Hunden und Katzen” des 
Gryphius wahrscheinlich zu machen suchte. Wenn man sich vorstelit, 
daC Hauptmann bei der Arbeit am Flor'ian Geyer dauernd die Schrift- 
steller der Reformationszeit gelesen haben wird, urn fur seine Aufgabe 
in Form zu bleiben, so ist diese Vermutung nicht als abgeschmackt von 
der Hand zu weisen. 

(20) Zum SchluB seien noch einige charakteristische Fluche gebucht- 

FG 152: “Potz Leichnam Angst.” — Vgl. Sachs ii, 197, 125: 

Potz leichnam angst, es ist mem Man* 

FG 181: ^Totz kuren Marterl” — Vgl Sachs ii, 197, 127: 

Potz kto marter, wo sol ich bin? 

FG 182: ^'Sammer potz Korper!” — Vgl. Sachs ii, 176, 221: 

Ich wil sammer botz Carper mit dir 

FG 184: “DaB dich’s blau Feuer.” — Vgl. Sachs ii, 196, 102* 

Heb dich hinauB^ hab dirs blaw fewr, . . . 

DIE STROPHEN UND VERSE 

Die in den Dialog des Florian Geyer eingestreuten Lieder und Verse — 
es gibt deren mehr als ein Dutzend — ^veranlassen den kritischen Leser zu 
der Frage: Woher stammen diese Bestandteile des Dramas? Hat Haupt- 
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mann sie im Geist der geschilderten Zeit seibstandig gedichlet, oderliat 
er sie — teils oder samtlich — semen Quellen entnommen, sei es wortlicli, 
Oder m leichter Umformung, etwa so, wie Goethe das Lemurenlied im 
zweiten Faust emgestandenermaCen ans Shakespeares Hamlet entlehnt 
hat^ 

Diese Frage ist ganz prazis dahm zu beantworten, daC Hauptmann 
alle Stucke im Flonan Geyer, die gebundene Rede aufweisen, mit emcr 
bezeichnenden Ausnahme den Quellen verdankt Dieser Nachweis soli im 
Folgenden gefuhrt werden Wie beim Lied die Verhaltnisse liegen, wird 
es allerdmgs mcht in jedem Falle moglich sein, mit Sicherheit zu sagen, 
welcher Vorlage Hauptmann die betreffenden Verse entnommen hat 
Seit dem Vorgang Herders, Nicolais, Elwerts, hat das 19 Jahrhundert 
erne Fulle von Liedersammlungen volkstumlichen und historischen Cha- 
rakters weiten Leserkreisen zuganglich gemacht, neben dem Wunderhorn 
vor allem die Sammlungen von Erlach, Uhland,^® Liliencron,^® um nur 
einige der wichtigsten zu nennen; aber auch streng wissenschaflliche 
Neudrucke alter Liederbucher, wie des Ambraser Liederbuchs von 1582^^ 
und Bergrethen^^ konnten dem Dichter des Bauernknegsdramas in die 
Hand gekommen sem, der Moglichkeit zu geschweigen, daB er aus den 
alten Flugblattern, auf welche die Liederdrucke groBenteils zuruckgehen, 
in den Bibliotheken eigenhandig das erne oder andere Stuck aufgestobert 
haben konnte Der theoretisch somit auCerst weit gespannte Rahmen 
unsrer Forschung wird sich indessen m der Praxis auf em viel beschei- 
deneres MaC beschranken lassen, wenn wir den Grundsatz befolgen, daC, 
wo eine Versreihe an leicht zuganglicher Stelle zu finden ist, nach ent- 
legeneren Moglichkeiten mcht gesucht zu werden braucht 

Da Hauptmann die Orthographic seinei Quellen im Florian Geyer der 
modernen Schreibart prinzipiell angeahnelt hat, versage ich es mir, auf 
rein orthographische Abweichungen des Hauptmannschen Textes von 
seinen Vorlagen einzugehen. 

(1) FG 78 Der Schuler Martin nagelt grune Reiser im Kapitelsaal 
und singt dabei das Fruhlingslied: 

Winter, du muBt Urlaub han. 

Das hab ich wohl vernommen 

Die Volksheder der Deutschen Herausgegeben durch Friedrich Karl Freilicrm von 
Erlach, 5 Bande (Mannheim bei Heinrich HoF, 1834-36) 

AUe Hock- und Nuderdeutsche Volhskeda Herausgegeben von Ludwig Uhland 2 
Bande (Stuttgart und Tubingen J G Cottascher Veilag, 1844-45) 

Die HtstonschenVolkslieder der Deutschen vomU bis 16 Jahrhundert Herausgegeben 
von R Freiherr von Lihencron 4 Bande Leipzig F. C, W Vogel, 1865-69)* 

Vgl Anm 7 

Bergreihen Em Liederbuch des xvi Jahrhunderts Herausgegeben von John Meier 
(«Braunes Neudrucke, 99-100) (Halle a S. Max Niemeyer, 1892) 
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Was mir der Winter hat angetan, 

Das klag ich diesem Sommer 

Diese Strophe konnte Hauptmann bei TJhland (Nr 48 A, Strophe 1) und 
im Amhraser Ltederbuch (Nr 120, Strophe 1) finden An beiden Stellen 
mdes lautet der dritte Vers; ‘^Was mir der winter hat leids gethan ’’ 
Die Anderung schemt auf Hauptmann zuruckzugehen Auch Bohmes 
Altdeutsches Ltederbuchj^^ Nr 153, bietet die hergebrachte Form — 
Konnte irgend ein wohlmeinender Berater bei Durchsicht von Haupt- 
manns Manusknpt sich an dem vermeintlichen Anklang an den Erl- 
komg gestoBen haben^ 

(2) FG 108 Hier heult ein Trunkener in der Rothenburger Schenke* 
‘^0 Karle, Kaiser lobesam, greif du die Sach’ zum ersten an, Gott wird^s 
mit dir ohn’ Zweifel han.’’ — Diese Verse stehen auf dem Titelblatt einer 
von Hutten herausgegebenen Flugschrift D F. StrauB zitiert sie in 
semem Hutten, ii, 67, mit der Variante ‘dobesan ’’ Mit dem anandrer 
S telle zu leistenden Nachweis, daB Hauptmann dem StrauBschen Hut- 
tenbuch erne Reihe von Zitaten verdankt, darf die Herkunft dieses 
entlegenen Strophenbruchstucks fur erwiesen gelten 

(3) FG 116 Der m schimmerndem Waffenschmuck eintretende Jung- 
ling Jorg Kumpf singt die Strophe: 

Die Singerm singt den Tenor schon, 

Die Nacht’gall den Alt in gleichem Ton, 

Scharf Metz bassiert mit Schalle, 

Die Schlange den Diskant warf darein, 

Sie achten nit, wenn es g’falle 

Sie sungen, daB die Mauern klubend 

Und Bett und Bolster zum Dach ausstubend. 

Wie ich bereits an andrer Stelle nachgewiesen habe,^^ stammen die prach- 
tigen Verse aus dem Lied '‘Hohenkrahen’^ (1512). In den 5, Vers hat sich 
ein Schreib- oder Druckfehler eingeschlichen Er sollte lauten: ‘‘Sie 
achten nit, wem es g'falle ” Hauptmann kann die Kenntms dieses 
Liedes aus Uhland (Nr 177, Strophe 9— 10) oder aus Lthencron (iii, Nr 
268, Strophe 9-10) geschopft haben Die Vergleichung des Donners der 
verschiedenen Geschutztypen mit verschiedenen Chorstimmen ist ein im 
Liede des 15 und 16 Jahrhunderts sehr beliebtes Motiv Hauptmann 
hat mit der Aufnahme der vorliegenden Fassung erne ausgezeichnete 
Wahl getroffen. 

19 Franz M Bohme Altdeutsches Liederbucli Volkslieder der Deutschen nach Wort und 
Weise aus dem 12 -17 Jahrhundert (Leipzig Breitkopf und Hartel, 1877) 

20 David Friedrich StrauB TJlrick von HuUen 2 Bande (Leipzig Brockhaus, 1858) 

2iVgl Amn 2 
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(4) FG 122 Geyer ist m die Rothenburger Schenke eingetreten, wo der 
betrunkene Schaferhans sich wust auffuhrt. Geyers Versuch, ihn dutch 
Blick und Wort in seme Schranken zu weisen, hat keinen Erfolg. Vieh 
mehr erdreistet sich der Schaferhans zu einem betrunkenen Lachen, uni 
dann unreinem, trotzig-hamischem Halbsingen’’ die folgenden Verse 
von sich zu geben: 

Wir sind vom Ritterorden, 

Doch itzund arm geworden , 

Noch woUen wir empor 

Wir wollen zu Kind und Wiben, 

Von den man uns vertrieben, 

Und Schlol3 han wie zuvor 
Uns soil der Powel helfen, 

Dann fallen wir gleich den Wolfen 
In geistlich Harden ein, 

All’ Pfajffen zu verjagen, 

Sie air zu Tod zu schlagen, 

Zu trinken ihren Wein. 

Das gottiich Wort sagt eben 
Wir mussen chnsthch leben 
Und aile Bruder sein. 

Diese Verse hat Hauptmann aus Janssens Geschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes'^^ II, 471, wo sie mit folgenden Abweichungen stehen, V 3: 
'VollV’; V4: ^VollV’, V 6: “hanU^; V 7: “Povel”, V 13: 

Janssen, der fur die Verse auf seine (ungedruckte) Quelle verweist, laCt 
uns auch durch seine Ausfuhrungen deutlich verstehen — was wir aus un- 
serm Drama mehr erraten mussen — worauf der Schaferhans mit seinem 
auf Geyer gemunzten Spottlied eigentlich hinzielt. Janssen sagt: 

In Verbindung mit Ulrich von Wurttemberg standen auch viele der seit Zer- 
sprengung des Sickingen’schen Bundes gedchteten und m die Schweiz gcfluch- 
teten Ritter. Diese ‘ohn Hab und Gut und darum gierig auf Meuterey und Ver- 
anderung,’ waren Freunde U^dwedens, der dazu verhalf, itzt Freunde und Auf- 
w’-eger des Pobels und der Bauern, die sie sonst geschunden und durch Raub und 
Heckenreuterei verderbt’ batten . . Man legte den Verloren Edclleut’ die 
Worte in den Mund* [nun folgen unsre Verse] — 

Die Geschichte Janssens ist durch viele Zitate in der Sprachform der 
Zeitgenossen belebt. In einem spateren Kapitel wird zu zeigen sein, dafi 

^ Johannes Janssen: GeschcMe des Deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des MtUelaUers* 
Band II. Siebente verbesserte Aufliage (Freiburg i B • Herdersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1382) 

m Owen, a a.O 298-299, zitiert diese Verse Er behauptet, sie stunden, nach Bensen 
572—573, in Eisenharts Chronik, S 97 Beides ist falsch Bensen bezieht sich weder auf 
diese Verse, noch stehen sie in Eisenharts Chronik 
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Janssen zn einer der aiisgiebigsten Fundgruben fur Hauptmanns alter- 
tumelnde Prosa geworden ist. 

[FG 131. Geyer bat eben Kunde von dem milSgluckten Sturm auf die 
Feste Unser Frauen Berg erbalten. ^'Smd unsre Schwarzen dabei ge- 
west?’’, fragt er “Ja, Kapitan,” antwortet Marei ^‘Als sie die Horner 
blusen: Velche fechten wollten, kamen recht,’ baben die Unsern das 
Wilde-Mann’s Fabnlem ufgericbt’ ” Mareis ganzer Bencbt deutet auf 
eine aitertumlicbe Vorlage Die Worte m Anfubrungszeicben geben sich 
trotz ihrer Form — mdirekte Rede — als em Zitat. Icb babe es bisber nicbt 
auffinden konnen und weiB m Anbetracbt seines Rhythmus nicbt, ob es 
einem Versgefuge entnommen ist ] 

(5) FG 156. Der StelzfuC Klauslm smgt auf des Christbeinz Aufforder- 
ung bin ‘‘das neue Lied vom Gotzen von Berlicbingen und vom Florian 
Geyer”: 

Gotz von Berlmgen und auch sem Heer 
Lag m der Stadt, als icb versteh’, 

Waren eitel Bauersknaben. 

Flonan Geyer zu Heidmgsfeld lag, 

Uber acbtzehntausend Hauptmann was, 

Waren eitel frankiscbe Knaben 

Scbon Heinricb Lemcke^® bat nacbgewiesen, daB die Strophe sicb mit 
Lihencron iii. Nr 379, Strophe 9 deckt Dortber bat es Hauptmann obne 
Zweifel. Benutzung Liliencrons lafit sich auch sonst in unserm Drama 
nachweisen 

(6) FG 157. Gleicb nach dem vorigen Lied stimmen Jos Frankenheim 
und Genossen den Bauernfreunden zum Trutz die Verse an: 

Den Munzer bat sem Geist betrogen, 

Der ist nun bin und aufgeflogen, 

Sie baben beid’ gut Ding geiogen 
Tbomas, der Herr der Hollengeister, 

Und Lutber, aller Lugen Meister 

Diese Verse entstammen einem ca. 180 Verse zablenden Spottgedicht auf 
Luther m vierbebigen Reimpaaren. Sie bilden einen Anbang zu der Roten- 
burger Chronik des BarfuCermonchs Michael Eisenhart,^®® die zusammen 
mit Thomas Zweifels viel umfangreicberem Werk als Band cxxxix der 
“Bibliotbek des Literarischen Vereins Stuttgart” im Jahre 1878 im Druck 
erschien. Dieses Werk bildet Hauptmanns wicbtigste Quelle fur den 

23 “Florian Geyer in der Gescbicbte und bei Gerbart Hauptmann ” (Neue Jabrbucber 
fur das Kiassiscbe Altertum, Gescbicbte und Deutsche Literatur und fur Padagogik ) 
1916 Band 37, S, 227 

23a Owen, a a 0. 302, bat die Herkunft dieser Stelle bereits nacbgewiesen 
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Gang der Rothenburger Ereignisse Bei Eisenhart lauten unsre Verse, 
S. 622-623: 

Den Muntzer hat sein gayst betrogen, 

Der ist nun hm und aufgeflogen, 

Sy haben beyd gut ding gelogen 

Thomas, det yetzgenante geyster, 

Und Luthei, aller lugen meyster, 

Das christlich volck schentiich verfurt 

Man sieht, Hauptmann hat nicht blofi den im Origmal entstelllen vieiten 
Vers verbessert, sondern auch die zwei durch einen Stern getrennten 
Stucke zu emem strophenartigen Gebilde zusammengeschweiCl. 

(7) FG 167. ^‘Wein^ — Wein^ — Wem von dem Rhein f”, ruft Geyer. 
Auch dieser Ausruf ist als ein Zitat zu belegen. In Janssens Geschichtc^ i, 
223 (9 Aufl., 1883), fand Hauptmann em Trinklied, dessen Anfang 
lautet : 

Wem, wem von dem Rem, 
lauter, claur und fern, 
dem varb gib gar lichten schein 
als cristal und rubem. 

(8) FG 171-172. Der schwerste Schlag hat Geyer getroffen. Sein braver 
Tellermann ist zu semen FuCen verschieden Er weiC, es geht auch mit 
ihm zu Ende. Die Vorahnung des eigenen Todes hat er eben in em 
Ratselspiel gekleidet, das seine seelische Gefal3theit ergreifend offen- 
bart. Da besinnt er sich der im Halbdunkel kauernden Gefahrtcn 
'Turchtet Euch nit, singt^^’ ruft er ihnen zu. “Den Toten weckt Ihr mt 
auf.’’ Da beginnt Klauslin und “singt mit einer alten, zitternden Stimme: 

Der Florian Geyer zu Wemsberg was . 

Ergriff er die schwarze Fahne und sprach. 

Auf, liebe Gesellen mem, 

Jetzt wollen wir das SchloC gewinnen 

Mit seiner Erinnerung an jene beruhmte Waffentat verscharft das Lied 
die Kluft zwischen dem Einst und dem Jetzt bis zum Unertraglichen, 
und Florian Geyer lafit sich nieder und weint. 

Dieses Lied, das in Rhythmus und Reim ganz den Charakter der Im- 
provisation hat (wie so manche Volksliedstellen), findet sich in keiner 
Sammlung. Und das aus guten Grunden. Soli es als eine Augenblicks- 
eingebung des von Ruhrung ubermannten Klauslin wirken, so sollte 
man billig in gedruckten Quellen nicht danach suchcn. Aber es gibt 
zureichendere Grunde, an die wir uns halten konnen. Es gab kein solches 
Lied, es konnte kem solches Lied geben. Die alte Uberlieferung in Lied 
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und Chronik weiC nichts von einer Beteiligung Florian Geyers an der 
Ersturmung von Wemsberg Florian Geyer lebt im Lied als ein Bauern- 
fuhrer, wie so viele andre, doch von Waffentaten, durch die er sich ausge- 
zeichnet hatte, weiB die Uberlieferung nichts zu melden Gleich nach 
Erscheinen unsers Dramas hat Max Lenz-^ den Nachweis erbracht, daB 
der Mann, dem Hauptmann die Anregung zur Inangnffnahme des Dra- 
mas verdankt, der Historiker Wilhelm Zimmermann/s den ^^roman- 
tischen Poeten” zuzurechnen ist, was die Gestalt Geyers betrifft Geyers 
schwarze Schar, von der Zimmermann fabelt, hat es me gegeben ‘‘Bleibt 
fur Florian Geyer selbst bei Wemsberg, Heilbronn und Neckarsulm 
uberhaupt noch Piatz, wenn seine schwarze Garde me existiert hat^”, 
fragt Lenz. Und seme Antwort lautet ^Wir konnen getrost annehmen, 
daB der Historiker des Bauernkrieges [Zimmermann] hier wie ander- 
warts lediglich seiner bluhenden Phantasie gefolgt ist’’ (109) Noch der 
neueste Geschichtschreiber des Bauernkriegs, Gunther Franz, pflichtet 
Lenz bei, wenn er schreibt: ^‘M. Lenz . . zerstorte zuerst die von 
Oechsle und Zimmermann gewobene Geyerlegende, er ist fur die Kritik 
des Tatsachlichen noch immer grundlegend’’ (i, 304, Anm ) Es ist hier 
nicht der Ort, der Frage nach Hauptmanns Emstellung zu der histo- 
rischen Uberlieferung nachzugehen Das Gesagte genugt, um zu zeigen, 
weshalb die besprochene Strophe sich nicht in den Quellen findet. 

(9) FG ni Als Geyer sich wieder gesammelt hat, lafit er sich von 
Marei weine Waffen — zum letzten Ritt — anlegen Dabei spricht er ein 
feierliches Gelobnis der Treue zu seiner Sache aus, — Worte, die in Anfuh- 
rungszeichen stehen aber trotz ihres Verscharakters wohl deshalb als 
Prosa gedruckt smd, weil sie durch fremde Einschube unterbrochen wer- 
den: 

Won Wahrheit ich will nimmer lahn’ , . Den Helm, MareB — Uas soil mir 
bitten ab kein Mann, auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, kem Wehr, kem Bann, 
kein Acht^ . . Die Armschienen fest, ich will mich damit begraben iassen 
Dbwohl mem’ treue Mutter weint, daB ich die Sach’ hab’ fangen an, Gott woll’ 
sie trosten . . [Das Schwert umgurtend ] Es muB gahn ’ 

Dann fordert er die Gefahrten auf, ihm Bescheid zu tun, auf Ulrich von 
Huttens Gedachtnis, auf des Sickingen Gedachtms 

Das sind Huttenverse Sie stammen aus Huttens Vorwort zu der 
deutschen Ausgabe seiner Gesprache Hauptmann hat sie, wie die an 
Kaiser Karl gerichtete Apostrophe, aus D F, StrauBens HnUenbuch, wo 

24Vgl Anm 1 

Dr W Zimmermann, Allgemetne Geschickte des GroBen Bauernkrteges 3 Bande (Stutt- 
gart Franz Heinrich Kohler, 1841-43) 

26 Gunther Franz Der Deutsche Bauernkneg 2 Bande (Munchen und Berlin Verlag 
Oldenbourg, 1933) 
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sie, Band ii, S 121, in folgendem Wortlaut zu finden sind: 

Von Wahrheit ich will nimmer Ian, 

Das soil mir bitten ab kein Mann, 

Auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, kein Wehr, 

Kein Bann, kein Acht, wie fast und sebr 
Man micb damit zu schrecken meint, 

Obwohl mem fromme Mutter weint, 

Da ich die Sach hatt gfangen an 
Gott woU sie trosten, es muB gahn, 

Und sollt es brechen auch vorm End, 

Wilis Gott, so mags nit werden gwendt, 

Darum will brauchen FuB und Hand. 

Ich habs gewagt. 

Die ergriffenen Horer kannten die Verse gut, was Menzingens Zusatz zu 
Karlstatts Antwort auf Geyers Gelobnis beweist Er sagt namlich, m 
betonter Umbildung eines der vier von Geyer ausgelassenen SchiuC verse 
^Wilks Gott, so mag^s noch werden gewend^t/^ — Dafi Hauptmann die 
Huttenverse aus StrauB hat und nicht etwa aus der Huttenausgabe im 
Kursckner (DNLj xvii, 2. Teil, S. 285-'286), beweist der dritte Vers, der 
bei StrauB und Hauptmann lautet: “auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, 
kein Wehr,’^ wogegen die Kurschnersche Ausgabe — jedenfalls nchtiger 
— schreibt: auch schafft, zu stillen mich, kem Wehr Die Ersetzung der 
“frommen’’ durch die “treue” Mutter erklart sich jedenfalls aus Haupt- 
manns Wunsch, die mannliche Haltung durch kemen Mifiton zu storen 
(10) FG 18S'~'186 Lorenz von Hutten gibt einen lebendigen Bericht 
von der Bedrangnis der auf Unser Frauen Berg belagerten Ritter und von 
der Freude, die alie ergriff, als der Entsatz erschien: 

So aber was Hilf’ in der Not kommen MuBte der Turmer uf’m mittleren Turm 
alsbald den Bauern das Liedlem blasen 

Hat dich der Schimpf gereuen, 

Zo zeug du wider heim. 

Der vordere Turmer jubelnde und schreiende uf die Schutt gefuhret, daB er 
den Wurzburgern uffspieiete unten m der Stadt Das hat er mit Freud' getan 
und ihnen den armen Judas gar hell und schmetternd mit seiner Trummeten 
zu horen geben. 

Dieses Ereignis mufi stark auf die Gemuter der Zeitgenossen gewirkt 
haben, denn wir finden es in seinen charakteristischen Ziigen in einer 
ganzen Reihe von Liedern festgehalten. Bei LtUencron iix, Nr. 380 lautet 
die zweite Halfte der 20. Strophe: 

28“ Damit ist auch Blau, nach dem Owen, a.a 0 303, die Huttenverse zitiert, als Quelle 
erledigt, denn sem Text entspricht demjenigen im Kurschner, Die Umbildung eines 
Huttenverses m Menzingens Erwiderung ist Owen ubrigens entgangen 
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sie bliesen mit freidenreichem schalle 
die edeln furs ten an, 
den bauren den '^armen Judas, 
was hast du gethan 

Likencron iii, Nr. 381, Strophe SI lautet: 

Der thurner blies den “Judas, 
ach was hast du gethan, 
es waren selzam laudes, 
es iacht nicht jederman 
Er blies “hats dich gerewet, 
so ziehe wieder heim ’’ 

Lthencron m, Nr 382, Strophe 22 lautet: 

hat dich der schimpf gerawen, 
ziech heim, dir mag wol grawen, 
man wurt dir nit vil trawen, 
du hast deinem herm gethon, 
wie Judas der verzweifelt man ^ 

Auch die Zimmernsche Chromk^^’^ ii, 253 erwahnt das Lied: “Hat dich der 
schimpf gerowen,’’ und die Anmerkung dazu, Band iv, 429 gibt beide 
Verse in dieser Fassung: 

Hat dich der schimpf gereuet, 
so zeug nun wider heim 

Der arme Judas spielt auf das bekannte Kirchenlied an, das ich noch 
in memer Jugend habe singen horen — Erne ganze Reihe dieser und 
ahnlicher Fassungen smd Hauptmann bestimmt zu Gesicht gekommen. 
Die engste Anlehnung aber zeigt die Hauptmannstelle an den Bericht des 
Wurzburger Magisters und bischoflichen Schreibers, Lorenz Fries, in 
seiner Geschichte des Bauernhneges in OstfrankenP Fries schreibt S: 320: 
. . . der thurner uf dem mitler thurn pliess den bauren das gemam iiedlem 
“hat dich der schimpf gerauhen, so ziehe du wider haim etc ’’ so wart der vorder 
thurner herab uf die Schut gefurt, der bhess den zu Wirtzburg in der stat den 
“armen Judas.’’^^ 

Herausgegeben von K. A Barack “Bibhothek des Literarischen Verems Stuttgart,” 
Band 91-94 1869f 

Wurtzbuig, 1883 gedruckt Herausgegeben von Dr August Schaffler und Dr Theodor 
Henner. Verlag des historischen Vei ernes von Unterfranken Der SchluBsatz der gediegenen 
Eintleitung der Herausgeber lautet (xlvi) Moge nun das unsterbhche Werk unsers Magisters 
Lorenz Files in dem wurdigen Gewande, das ihm die ruhmlichst bekannte Thein^sche 
Druckerei (Sturz) um die Lenden gegurtet, semen Wegwandeln und die tief ere Erkenntms 
einer hochst wichtigen Epoche unserer vaterlandischen Geschichte m immer weitere Kreise 
tragen* 

29 FG 189 warden die Anfangsverse des “armen Judas” bei anderer Gelegenheit ge- 
sungen 
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(11) FG190 Wohlan, fromme GesellenI So lassel uns nach 

der Arbeit ein wemg Deutsch-Herren spielen. Kunz von der MuJiIen 
spricht im Abgehen: 

Kieider aus und Kleider an, 

Essen, trinken, schiafen gahn, 

Das ist die Arbeit, so die Deutsch-Herren lian 

Bei Janssen^ i, 604 (9 Aufl. 1883) best man: 

Erne besondere MiCachtung erregte auch der Deutsche Orden, der keine andcre 
Aufgabe mehr zu haben schien, als uber ein bestimmtes Gebiet landesheirliche 
Hoheit auszuuben und kraft seiner geistlichen Vorrechte die Kirche zu verwell- 
hchen Statt der Feinde sagte man, spiel^en die Ritter gebratene Kapaunen, 
Rebhuhner Ganse und Enten Im Munde des Volkes gmg der Spottreim 
Edeider aus und Kleider an, 

Essen, trinken, schiafen gan, 

Ist die Arbeit, so die deutschen Herien han 

(12) FG 191. Gleich darauf hort man die Ritter, die sich m den 
Speisesaal zuruckgezogen haben, smgen: 

Wir haben keine Sorgen 
Wohl um das Rom^sche Reich, 

Es sterb’ heut oder morgen. 

Das gilt uns alles gleich 

Es handelt sich hier um eine Wanderstrophe, die in verschiedenen Lie- 
dern auftaucht. Sehr nah kommt unsrer Fassung die 4. Strophe ernes 
Trmkhedes (“Man sagt wohl, in dem Maien”) im Wunderhorn (S 631- 
632 der Griesbachschen Ausgabe) In der Uhlandschen Fassung desselben 
Liedes, Vhland Nr. 215, fehlt unsre Strophe Dafur aber lautet in UMand 
Nr 265, “Druckerorden’’ uberschrieben, die erste Strophe wie folgt: 
Wolauf mit reichem schalle* 
ich weiC mir em gselschaft gut, 
hebt mir vor andern alien, 
sie tregt ein freien mut, 
sie hat em kleine sorge 
wol umb das romisch reich, 
es sterb heut oder morgen 
so gilts in alles gleich. 

Hauptmann mag beide Fassungen gekannt und den ersten Vers leicht 
verandert haben.^^a 

(13) FG 195. Das letzte Stuck gebundener Rede bilden die Verse, die 
der Ritter Schertlm, den klemen Grumbach auf dem Arm, hersagt oder 

29a Owen, a.a 0 305, weist diese Verse bei Blau m genau demselben Wortiaut nach, 
der im Drama vorhegt. Hauptmann hat demnach den Liedtext ohne Andcrung ubernom- 
men! 
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singt. Sie stehen an wirkungsvolier Sxeiie Das symbolkraftige Gruppen- 
bild geseilt sich dem Wort, um in dem Leser und Horer eine Ahnung des- 
sen ersteben zu iassen, was die nachste Zukunft dem geschlagenen Bau- 
ernvolk bringen wird: 

Wills t du dich ernahren, 

Du junger Edelmann^ 

Folg’ du meiner Lehren, 

Sitz uf, tiab’ zum Bann* 

Wenn der Bauer zu Holze fahrt, 

So greif, ilin freislich an, 

Derwisch’ ihn bei dem Kragen, 

Erfreu^ das Herze dm, 

Nimm ihm, was er babe, 

Spann’ aus die Pferdlem sm, 

Sei friscb und dazu unverzagt 
Wenn er nummen Pfennig bat, 

So reiB ihm d’Gurgel ab. 

Bei Uhland steben diese Verse als Strophe 2 und 3 von Nr. 134 mit der 
XJberschrift: ^^Edelmannslehre ” Auf Uhland verweist aucb Janssen^ der 
sie I, 227 ebenfalls bnngt. Bei Uhland baben unsre Verse folgenden 
Wortlaut: 

Wiltu dicb emeren, 

du junger edelman, 

foig du miner lere, 

sitz uf, drab zum ban! 

halt dicb zu dem grunen wald, 

wann der bur ms bolz fert 

so renn m freislich an ^ 

Derwusch m bi dem kragen, 
erfreuw das herze dm, 
mm im was er babe, 
span uB die pferdelm sm ^ 
bis friscb und darzu unverzagt, 
wann er nummen pfenning bat 
so riB im dgurgel ab* 

Man siebt, bei Hauptmann fehlen der funfte Vers der ersten Strophe und 
die stropbische Gliederung. Es wird da ein Fluchtigkeitsfehler vorliegen. 
Davon abgeseben aber bat Hauptmann die Spracbform der Verse erbeb- 
licb modernisiert, allerdmgs in ganz inkonsequenter Weise. Er schreibt 
'^sitz uf,” aber ‘^spann aus”, '^meiner Lehren,” aber ''das Herze din.” In 
einem Vers steht sogar "Pferdelein mm*” Solcben Doppelformen begeg- 
net man ja auf Schritt und Tritt das ganze Drama hindurch Hauptmann 
bat sich offensicbtlicb mit Rucksicht auf seinen Leserkreis weder auf 
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den alten noch auf den neuen Lautstand festlegen wollen, gmg es ihin 
doch darum, moglichst stark den Anschein allertumlicher Sprache zu 
erwecken, ohne doch in der Hauptsache unverslandlich zii werden So 
wird vermutlich nur der philologisch geschulte Leser Gefahr laufen, an 
der Doppelheit der Formen AnstoC zu nehmen, auch wo sie m em und 
demselben strophischen Gebilde begegnen. 

Bei weitem die meisten Verse, die wir hier besprochen haben, entslam- 
men dem Volkslied, viele darunter der besonderen Gattung des histo- 
rischen Liedes, das em bestimmtes Ereignis festhalt. Es sei deshalb gcstat- 
tet, an dieser Stelle emige Wendungen zu mustern, die ihren Weg aus 
dem Volksliede in Hauptmanns Prosa gef unden zu haben schemen Viel- 
leicht wurde es sorgfaitigem Suchen gelingen, diese Lese um em Be- 
trachtliches zu vermehren, 

(1) FG 62. ^^Hier ist christliche Liebe auf turkische Art bcwiesen ’’ 
Vgl ebf. FG 73. — Liliencron in, Nr. 381, Str. 42 heiBt es von den Bauern: 

lieBen sich christlich nennen 
und gabens turkisch fur 

(2) FG 74. “Wir wollen ihnen die Wurzburger Osterfladen mit Pulver 
bestreuen . . . (In der Osterzeit kommt der Bauernkrieg zum Aus- 
bruch.) — Lihencron iii, Nr. 382, Str. 8 beginnt: 

Die von Wurzburg thetten laden 
gest auB dem Neckerthal 
zu irem osterfladen 

(3) FG 74. “Bauer, hut dich, mein RoB schlagt dich^'^, ruft ein Rittei, 
um der Zuversicht der SchloBbesatzung Ausdruck zu geben —Dieser 
Satz steht als Vorspruch vor Lthencron in, Nr. 380, wo es auch um die 
Wurzburger Ereignisse geht. 

(4) FG 81. Im Gegensatz zu Geyers geruhmter Tapferkeit heiCt es von 
Gotz: “Dawider nehmet den Berlmger, der will den Fuchs nindcit nit 
beiBen.’^ — Vgl Lihencron iii, Nr, 381, Str. 39: 

Im schloB thettens sich fleiBen, 
schickten sich erst mit lust, 
ob sie mer wolten beiBen 
den fuchs; es was um sust . . , 

Vgl. ebenfalls Uhhnd Nr. 141 A, Str. 2: 

der sich des adels fleist 
und doch den fuchs mt beist. 

(5) FG 95. Link drokt: “Soil denen in der Besalzung der Reif am 
Kubel dermaCen werden angezogen, dafi sie wie Fische sollen daraus 


ss'^Owen, a.aO. 290, zitiert eine Stelle aus Bensen, die einwandfrei als Vorlage der 
Hauptmannschen Wendimg anzuerkennen ist. 
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springen. . . Falls Hauptmann diese pracFtige Redensart nicht in 
ihrem vollen Wortlaut emer alten Quelle verdankt, ist er durch das 
Volkslied dazu angeregt worden, wo die zugrunde liegende Vorstellung 
in jener Zeit haufig zu finden ist, z.B. Lthencron iii, Nr 369, Str. 13: 
er sprach wurd mir am aidgenoB, 
ich will im den kubel binden bafi, 

im D. W. unter “Kubel” Sp. 2488 zitiert und erklart: “entleknt von den 
Scblagen, mit denen der FaBbinder dem Kubel die Reife festkopft.” 
Auch Zimmermann, ii, 161 zitiert inbezug auf Herzog Ulricbs vereitelten 
Zug gegen Stuttgart, 1525. “Nun wollen wir den Scbweizern den Kubel 
bmden’” 

(6) FG 136 “Die Nurnberger Pfeffersacke [Kramer] baben abgeschrie- 
ben,”— Vgl. Uhland, Nr. 144, Str. 6: 

Albiecbt von Rosenberg der hat ein ro£, das kan zelten und traben, 
darauf tet er mancben Nurnbergischen pfeffersack jagen 

(7) FG 139: “Sind nit genug franzosische Stuber und Sonnenkronen 
im Umlauf^^”. Vgl. FG 166* “franzosische Stuber und Sonnenkronen.” 
— Bei Uhland heiCt es Nr. 190, Str. 1: 

Wir ioben gott den herren 
darzu den edlen koning 


er will uns erlich ionen 

mit stuwem und sonnenkronen. 

(8) FG ISO: “Wo sind meme Dunkelknaben geblieben?”, klagt Geyer. 
— Bei Liliencron in, Nr. 381, Str. 30 iesen wir: 

Da kamen die dunkel knaben 
vom hellen haufen gerant 

(9) FG 151: “Getraut ihm doch euer keiner . . . , einem alten Weibe 
eine teige Birne zu nehmen.” — Vgl. TJhland, Nr. 110, Str. 3: 

Ach junk fraw, wolt irs mit mir gan 
und do die taigen pim stan 
dort auBen uf jener haide? 

Vgl ebenfalls Stobers “Alsatia” 1862-67, Sprichworter Geilers von Kai- 
sersberg Nr 45 (S. 135) : “Man seht wol am sack wo die taigen birnen 
liegen.” 

(10) FG 195: Ich war ohne Lust am Spiel, . . . sust hattet Ihr mir 

wohl nit einen WeiCpfennig mogen abnehmen ” — Vgl. TJhland, Nr. 144, 

Str 5: , , 

der weifien pfennmge hastu nit vil, 

der roten kanstu nit uberkommen. 
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JEAN GIRAUDOUX, PRINCE DES PRfiCIEUX 

Quand tant d’autres seront oublies, il prendra place dans noire liisloire 
Iitt6raire un peu au-dessus de Voiture, parmi les precieux qui iie sont 
pas ridicules ^ 

T hat preciosity is only a relative term will be readily endorsed by 
anyone who has studied the critical literature devoted to Jean 
Giraudoux. Some critics hurl the word as a reproach and condemnation ^ 
while others give themselves pains to plead or explain Giraudoux’s case 
Each, as well as the author himself, feels certain that preciosity is the 
word \ 7 hich will label and pigeon-hole him exactly, but alas, each pro- 
ceeds to suggest a different nuance until the subject becomes quite con- 
fusing. The word preciosity itself suffers as many mtcrprctatioi'S as 
classicism or romanticism, so a precise definition is out of the question 
Originally associated with the seventeenth century arbiters of taste in 
language and etiquette, the term has since broadened its scope con- 
siderably Literary historians have found it a convenient label for sub- 
tlety and refinement wherever these qualities may appear Hence they 
do not mean an isolated phenomenon, but a fundamental characteristic of 
some minds, adapting and transforming itself according to time and 
place Words such as gongorism, euphuism, concettism, conceptualism, 
or marivaudage are mutations or varieties of preciosity. According to 
popular usage, however, precieux means only pricieux ridicule^ synony- 
mous with artificial or affected In analyzing the preciosity of Jean Girau- 
doux from our own point of view, we shall find occasion to examine a 
great variety of critical opinions 

The explanation of Giraudoux’s prose style may be found in two psy- 
chological factors: namely, a sort of pictorial thinking and an extraor- 
dinary mental agility.^ These characteristics account for his so-called 
preciosity and therefore must be investigated As he writes, Giraudoux 
seems to think m images. The world, he declares, is a picture-book: 

Benie soit Tinstitu trice qui, lorsque j’eus cmq ans, me montrant le plus beau 
hvre damages et me b^illonnant hermetiquement de sa mam, m’apprit a penser 
sans avoir k pousser des ens, en deux lemons d’une heure ® 

Abstractions are meaningless to him without pictorial representation* 

Au nom seul du Jour, je le sentais onduler silencieusement entre ses deux nuits 

1 Daniel and Charles Bonnefon, Les hnva%ns model nes de la France (Fayard, 1927), 
pp 567-568 

^ Laurence LeSage, “The Clich6 Basis for Some of the Metaphors of Jean Giraudoux/^ 
MLN^ INI (June, 1941), 436. ^ Juhette au pays des hommes^ p 175 
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comme un cygne aux ailes noires Au nom seul du Mois, je le voyais s^echafauder, 
arc-boute sur ses Jeudis et ses Dimanches Je voyais les Saisons, les Vertus 
marcher en groupes, dormir par dortoirs. J’avais pour le monde entier la ten- 
dresse et Fmdulgence quhnspirent les allegories ^ 

Images multiply with amazing rapidity under his pen. Giraudoiix^s mind 
dances merrily around any subject, playing with words and the signs of 
things, much to the despair of the plodding reader who is dazzled by the 
display of pyrotechnics One ma}^ feel like crying out with the Cyclops, 
victim of Ulysses’ wit 

Hola^ . quel est ce langage bizarre, elastique et trompeur, qui me donne Fim- 
pression de rouler sur la Crete des vagues, puis d’enfoncer, et qui me chavireF 

Because the law of gravity has apparently no power over the little air 
pocket in which this ‘Tantasio of the new literature” moves, he has been 
severely reprimanded for his antics, his impenitent and incurable mental 
puerility. He is charged with being a ^'jongleur, rheteur, sophiste.”® After 
reading Stegfned et le Limousin^ M. Bidou voices his dismay. ^‘Son esprit, 
qui est exquis, n’est-il pas las de porter des fruits au gout complique, 
dont la chair est malgre tout un peu filandreuse^ Que n’est-il pommier, et 
ne porte-t-il des pommes, tout simplement'”^ M. Cahuet complains: 
semble que, de son livre, M. Giraudoux aurait pu tirer bien aisement un 
plus beau livre durable et plutot une oeuvre d’ecrivain qu’un jeu de 
dilettante Lucien Dubech apparently suffered from mental indigestion 
after being served a meal of literary hors d’oeuvres: ‘‘Toute son oeuvre, 
sans excepter une seule ligne, est faite avec des souvenirs hvresques et des 
figures de rhetorique,”^ Humbourg suggests that Giraudoux is intoxi- 
cated by his muse 

Thus endowed with unusual powers of perception and a nimble wit, 
Giraudoux leads his dazed and complaining readers through a tangled 
jungle of free association of ideas and images His tidy manusciipts, 
rarely marred by erasures or cross-outs, reveal a spontaneous poet re- 
cording his thought patterns as they take form. Often he begins with a 
phrase and the rest is embroidery on that theme. Each sentence is born 
from the preceding Writing, he claims, is never work, but a natural 
function. His novels lack structure, but possess rather a musical charac- 
ter because of the contrapuntal weaving of ideas: 

Jetez-lui un vocable au hasard, et tout aussitot . . . , par un mecanisme qui 

^Ecoledeslndtffirentsjp 39 ^ Elpinor,^ 25. 

® Yves Gandon, Le d^mon du style (Plon, 1938), p 140 

7 Henri Bidou, 'Tarimi les livres,'' R&oue de Pans, xxxni (October, 1926), 690 

8 A Cahuet, 'Te grand prix Balzac,'’ UlllustraUon, clx (November 11, 1922), 468. 

9 Lucien Dubech, Les chefs defile de lajeune g^nkaiion (Plon-Nourrit, 1925), p 162 
Pierre Humbourg, Jean Gwaudoux (Marseille Les Cahiers du Sud, 1926). 
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tient de Faccroissement de la boule de neige rouiant sur une pente couverte 
d’un epais tapis blanc, il vous composera, s’ll lui chante, lout un livre Parti 
d’une idee — ou seulement d^une image, il ne Fabandonnera pas qu’il ne Fait 
epuisee dans toutes les nuances qu’elle pent revetir, avcc tons les devcioppe- 
ments qu’eile iui propose, et en usant des ressources quasi illimitecs de son 
pouvoir d’expression 

Giraudoux scorns the conventional novelists who, ^^binocle au nez, s’oc- 
cupent a assembler en un roman, comme un jeu de patience, mille 
pensees quails n’ont eues que separement His method is so evident 
that one is astonished by the statement of Professor Stansbury that 
Giraudoux is the least spontaneous of writers Can we believe with M, 
Azais also that Giraudoux sue, ahanne, se tord pour trouver a 
chaque ligne une metaphore, une prosopopee, un mythe, une allcgorie?”^^ 

Begging leave to differ with Professor Stansbury and M Azais, we 
must assume that the brilliant bouquets of Giraudoux’s imagery arise 
less from a conscious desire to “epater le bourgeois,’’ than from a spon- 
taneous exuberance: 

On voit tout de suite comme Felasticite ind6finie de son vocabulaire allait 
faciliter la demarche de Jean Giraudoux engage sur la voie du style precieux.^^ 

Affectation is conspicuously absent. Hence he differs fundamentally 
from John Donne and the other metaphysical poets whom we are wont 
to think of as sensuous thinkers. The English poets try either to give 
a logical frame-work to their poetic effusions or to communicate an idea 
by a carefully worked out illustrative image. Their imagery illustrates 
their thoughts, while with Giraudoux the thought and image are, if not 
identical, at least simultaneous. The same distinction pertains to Girau- 
doux and the Hdtel de Rambouillet where pehts-mattres spoke in riddles 
to exclude the vulgar. The patiently contrived metaphors of the Gmr- 
lande de Julie reveal a distressing lack of inspiiation; such is indeed not 
the case with Giraudoux whose verbal extravagance results from his 
refusal to suppress the myriads of imagery which spring unbidden to his 
mind. M, Brasiilach warns us not to confuse the preciosity of Giraudoux 
with the dry art of the seventeenth century: 

Et que le mot de preciosit6 ne nous dvoque pas le precieux fran^ais* il faut penser 
a FEspagne ou a FAngleterre, I ce luxe d’lmages mtelligentes d’oh nait la poesie 
et qui pare les comedies et les drames de Shakespeare, et toute la Renaissance 
elizab6thame, et Calderon Car ce n’est pas une pr^ciosite seche, Fart de con- 

Yves Gandon, op cit , p 139 tndtjfirents, p 114 

^Milton H Stansbury, French Novelists of Today (Philadelpliia University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935), p 21. 

Marcel Azais, Le chemin des gardies (NouveDe librairie nationale, 1926), p 237. 

Gandon, op cit., p 139 
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duire une seule metaphore, ie mince charme de Tliotel de RambouiUet Les 
images, au contraire, sont abondantes, et cedes de la Bible se melent sans fausse 
note a cedes de Jean Giraudoux, et Fensemble est d^une nchesse, orientale et 
flamboyante, comme une dentede de pierre dans une cathedrale.^^ 

However, we may note some resemblance to the unrestrained verbal 
abundance which appeared frequently in French poetry of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries — in Marot, in the poets of the Pleiade, m 
D^Aubigne, in Gamier, in the Malherbe of Les Larmes de Saint Pierre^ 
in Maynard, Theophile, Saint Amant, etc What seems to be a point of 
special confusion is struck by M Brasillach’s expression images tntelh- 
gentes It is the undeniable intellectual nature of Giraudoux^s imagery 
which has led some critics to label it artificial and affected. Intellectual- 
ism, however, is not necessarily incompatible with spontaneity as Mr 
Middleton Murry points out very convincingly in his discussion of the 
unselfconsciousness of Shakespeare in the working out of conceits 
Giraudoux’s misnamed tours deforce are executed with much less effort 
than IS generally supposed 

M. Rene Lalou remarks that Giraudoux’s preciosity is only his fa- 
miliarity, not a bookish fault but a spontaneous tendency M. Bouvier 
says it is only “la poesie des simples.^’^® Jean Prevost insists that Girau- 
doux is not priaeux^ but original.^® Maurice Bourdet is of the same opin- 
ion, for he says that literary language is so stuffed with cliches and con- 
ventionalities that originality and sincerity may at first be confused 
with preciosity. He concludes with Andre Gide: “Certes je ne pretends 
pas que toute preciosite d’art soit sincere, mais bien que la sincerity 
profonde exige une matiere nouvelle et qui parait d^abord pr6ciosite.^’^^ 
Giraudoux’s own diagnosis leads us still farther away from the idea of 
affectation. He reproaches French literature for discouraging verbal 
excesses, “qui correspondent du moins a de vrais defauts ou qualites 
humaines.”^^ If by preciosity one means affectation, then the term is in- 
correctly applied to Giraudoux, for his verbal excesses result not from 
affectation in language, but on the contrary from a lack of it. Spon- 
taneity is the element which marks Giraudoux^s brand of preciosity 

^6 Robert Brasillach, “Le th64tre de Jean Giraudoux, 1932-34,” Portrmts (Plon, 1935), 
pp. 123-163. 

J, Middleton Murry, Shakespeare (New York Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 233-234 
Ren6 Lalou, “Univers de Jean Giraudoux,” Nouselleshtteraires, November 7, 1931, p 2 
E. Bouvier, Inihahon d la httirature d* aujourd* hui (La Renaissance du Livre, 1932), 
p 251 

20 J Provost, ''L’Esprit de Jean Giraudoux,” La Nouvelle Revue fran^alse, xli (1933), 
37-52 

2^ Maurice Bourdet, Jean Giraudoux (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue critique, 1928), 
p 53 ^ ^^Charles-Loms Philippe,” La Nouvelle Revue frangatse, xlix (1937), 538. 
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Despite the above distinction, one is loath to renounce this convenient 
word Since its use is no longer restricted to the short span of years from 
1620 to 1660, from the salon of Mme de Ramboiiiilel to the Piecieiises 
ndiciiles of Moliere,^^ but is recognized as an age-old phenomenon which 
transforms itself according to time and place, one feels justified in apply- 
ing the word to a contemporary writer. Bui let us call it the new precios- 
ity to emphasize its gratuitous nature: . . . ''et voici s’epanouir, avec la 
jeune poesie, un nouveau precieux '' Verbal improvisation is the avowed 
technique of most contemporary explorers of new literary forms* 

A force de poursuivre des interpretations ambigues, et des associations cuiicuscs, 
ies ecrivams en sont arrives . . . a ne plus considerer dans Ic mot que ses capa- 
cites d’association, sens et sons, ses possibilites de jeux mtellectuels, de symbolcs 
et m^me de calembours 

The contemporary precieux lets ^^en lui, naitre, s’entremeler ou sc bous- 
cuier des images.''^^ Giraudoux says, ''C'est cette part importante de 
rimprovisation qui donne de la vie a une oeuvre, et qui donne surtout de 
la podsie The poetes fantaisistes hold only to chance and fortuity. 
From Rimbaud and Lautreamont the tradition continues in Apollinaire, 
Andre Salmon, Max Jacob, Cocteau, Paul Reverdy, etc Surrealism has 
gone beyond Giraudoux to carry improvisation to its highest power. 
M. A.-M. Petitjean calls him plus accompli sans doute de nos chas- 
seurs damages, mais Tecriture automatique bientot lui fit concur- 
xenceP^^ Modern preciosity claims a more serious rdle than it has played 
m the past. In the hierarchy of literature it has provoked only the indul- 
gent smile which one accords to ptches mignons. It probably deserves 
better treatment: 

Toute forme d’art est au fond un dtat d’esprit, c’est-a-dire un jugement de pnn- 
cipe Deniere chaque esthdtique il y a Fensemble d^une philosophic On a disccmd 
la metaphysique du baroque. Pourquoi ne reconnaitrait-on pas celle de la 

preciosit6?27 

The classicist orders and chooses, believing himself to be following a 
divine order, but the precieux is content to remain m the confusion and 
profusion of the world where ^les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se 
repondent,’’ where he may revel in ^‘rapports prdcieux, ces bagues 
scintillantes, ces anneaux d’alliance par lesquels le poete consacre les 
innombrables mariages — m6me et surtout les plus bizarres—entre tons 
les Mres et toutes les choses qui composenl Funivers.^^^® 

^ Daniel Mornet, ‘'Comment ^tudier les Ecrivams on les ouvrages de troisitoe on 
quatri^me ordre/^ Romanic Remew^ xxvni (1937), 206. 

Jean Epstein, quoted from John Charpentier, “Autour du pr6aeux/* Mercure de 
France f ccxxxvni (1932), 286. ^ F Lefevre, Une heure avec , 4ieme s6ne, p. 117. 

2® A -M Petitjean, “Electre et Giraudoux,” NouveUe Revue fransaiscj xlix (September, 
1937), 482. Rousseaux, op ciL^ p 119. Ihd» 
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Preciosity is not confined exclusively to matters of language It implies 
a refinement, a delicacy of sentiment to combat the crude and the ugly. 
Here Giraudoux fits without any reservation, pleading guilty to ^^un 
excessif pantheisme et de la politesse envers la creation 

Tous les desastres de la preciosite, mai qui consiste a trailer les objets comme 
des humains, les humains comme sWs etaient dieux et vierges, les dieux comme 
des chats ou des belettes, mal qui provoque, non pas la vie dans les biblio- 
th^ques, mais les relations personelles avec les saisons, les petits animaux . . 

He deliberately turns his back on the harsh details of the actual world 
They have no place in his work In the shipwreck scene of Elpenor one 
notices only how much the drowning sailors resemble birds Dead 
bodies washed ashore arouse m Suzanne only idle curiosity Of the first 
she observes that 'da lune se levait et le repassait et I’argentait comme un 
objet de toile Giraudoux’s characters are never harassed by financial 
worries and in their love affairs observe the rules of Mile de Scudery^s 
carte du tendre There are no villains The public felt somewhat shocked 
by Giraudoux’s war books: critics spoke of his "vision pommadee de 
la guerre, his "guerre en dentelles Benjamin Cremieux finds that 
Giraudoux^s works give the effect of objects dipped m a golden bath 
Mozart and Scarlatti come to mind. Instinctively Giraudoux avoids 
offensive realism: "la preciosite lui etait un refuge contre la vulgarite, 
Temphase ou la passion.”^® He is examining his conscience as he further 
defines preciosity in whimsical and half-ironic allusions One will not 
overlook his thrust at Racine, "purest of French classicists.'^ Suzanne 
muses: 

Etre pr6cieuse, c’est desesperer alors qu'on esp^re toujours, c’est hruler de plus 
de feux que Fon n'en aiiuma, c'est tresser autour des mots rever6s une toile 
avec mille fils et des qu’un souffle, une pensee Feffleure, c’est le coeur qui s’61ance 
du plus noir de sa cachet te, la tue, suce son doux sang C’est mademoiselle de 
Montpensier su^ant le doux sang du mot amour, du mot amant C’est made- 
moiselle de Rambouillet couvrant de sa blanche main tous les mots cruels, et 
les rendant ensuite, le mot Courroux, le mot Barbare, moffensifs comme les 
detectives qui changent le revolver du bandit en un revolver porte-cigares s® 

M. Cremieux fears that Giraudoux’s world is more "fin” than "solide”— 
it does not escape preciosity or affectation.®^ To those who disapprove of 
Giraudoux’s vision of the world, we may reply with M. Lafue that 

2® Juhette au pays des hommeSj p 230 Elpinorj p 117 

Suzanne et le Factfii^ue^ p 201 ^ Azals, op cit , p 2o>2 

ss J Schlumberger, ‘^Adorable Clio, Nomelle Revue Jranqa'ise, xv (November 1, 
1920), 785 34 ;g Cr6mieux, ‘‘Aventures de J6r6me Bardmi,’T&^d ,xxxvi (1931), 1 25 

85 P Lafue, 'Telia,'’ La Revue hebdomadaire, xxxv (March 4, 1926), 119 
85 Suzanne et le Pactfigiie, p 177 

87 Cremieux, Vtngheme SUcle (La Nouvelle Revue fran^aise, 1924), p 112 
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preciosity “c’est une jolie machine centre la barbane. La preciosite 
est aussi n6cessaire a notre epoque qu'au moment oii elle sevit autrefois, 
et pour les memes raisons 

Mme de Rambouiilet, offended by the coarseness and vulgarity of 
courty withdrew to her own home where she proceeded to cieate a puri- 
fied little world to supplant the one she could no longer endure In his 
novels M, Giraudoux has also effected an escape from a world from whose 
realities he would be free By weaving around it golden threads he 
renders the world powerless and inoffensive ^'11 divorce avec le reel 
II ne veut plus etre qu’un esprit libre, dominant cette nature qui Tccrase, 
cette societe qui Fenserre. II ne les juge m^me plus comme le fameux 
roseau pensant, il les ignore ou les assimiled'^^ Lyrical succession replaces 
orderly and logical development in his novels, fancy and anachronism 
replace verisimilitude and historical veracity By means ot the metaphor 
he creates a fragile and graceful world of his own liking beyond the 
bounds of time and space. In the midst of twentieth century sky-scrapers 
Giraudoux would lead the life of Adam before the knowledge of sin in a 
Garden of his own creation. Through his imagination and fancy he has 
complete power to transfigure the world This fairyland lacks the weight 
of the real world, and its inhabitants do not know the physical con- 
straint of gravity or moral obligation. Above all there is nothing to in- 
hibit spontaneous action. M de Miomandre describes it as a world pure 
and gratuitous, like a child’s dream.^° There is no more grief m it than in 
a painting of Watteau. 

By far the best picture of Giraudoux’s world is presented by himself 
in the celebrated Pnere sur la Tour Etjfel 

C’est que je vis encore . , dans cet mtervalle qui separa la creation et le peche 
origin el J’ai ete except^ de la malediction en bloc Aucune de mes pcns6es n’est 
charg6e de culpabilite, de responsabilite, de liberte . Jc vois les meublcs 
anciens du monde comme Adam les vit, les arbres, les 6tangs sans tache originelle, 
et les meubles modernes, telephone, cin6ma, auto, dans leur divinite Je suis 
un petit Messie pour les objets et les b^tes minuscules . . Les quelques modi- 
fications que Ton me doit ici-bas sont celles que j’aurai apportees au jardin 
d’Eve . . , je suis le sourcier de TEden’ . . ^ 

He would fancy himself the prophet of a joyful primitive oasis not con- 
demned by Jehovah. In Judith he sings again of his pagan world, godless 
and free. Holophernes informs Judith that the spot upon which they stand 
is one of the few places not infested by gods, one of the few ^^taches de 
paradis terrestre.” Giraudoux’s profound respect for mankind, his sen- 

Lafue, op cit., p 121. Bouwer, op, cit , p. 238 

Fr de Miomandre, ‘Tssai sur Fart de lire un moderne,^' Grande ReviWj xc, 193-206. 

^ Juhette au pays des hommes, pp 188-192. 
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suousness and love of joyous spontaneity may be detected behind the 
facetiousness of Holophernes^ reply to Judith’s question, “Qui etes- 
vous?” 

Ce que seul ie roi des rois pent se permettre d’etre, en cet ige des dieux: un 
homme enfin de ce monde, du monde Le premier, si tu veux Je suis I’ami des 
jardins a parterres, des maisoiis bien tenues, de la vaisselle eclatante sur les 
nappes, de I’espnt et du silence Je suis le pire ennemi de Dieu Que fais-tu au 
milieu des Juifs et de leur exaltation, enfant charmante^ Songe a la douceur 
qu’aurait ta journee, degag6e des terreurs et des pneres Songe au petit dejeuner 
du matin servi sans promesse d’enfer, au the de cmq heures sans peche mortel, 
avec ie beau citron et la pince a sucre mnocente et etmcelante. Songe aux 
jeunes gens et aux jeunes hlles s’etreignant simplement dans les draps frais, et 
se jetant les oreillers i la tete, queiques talons roses en Fair, sans anges et sans 
demons voyageurs . Songe a Fhomme innocent 

Both the thought and form of this exhortation recall Baudelaire’s poem, 
V Imitation au Doyage * 

Mon enfant, ma sceur, 

Songe a la douceur 
D’aller la-bas vivre ensemble 1 
Aimer a loisir. 


La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beaute, 

Luxe, calme et volupte. 

Escape and flight are dominant themes in Giraudoux’s novels. The 
characters must get away from the routine imposed upon them by con- 
ventions Siegfried changes nationality; Suzanne goes to a desert island; 
Juliette leaves her fiance, Jerome Bardini forsakes wife and home to join 
company with the ^^Kid,” a symbol of unfettered liberty Jerome Bar- 
dim is called by Edmond Jaloux ^‘une symphonic de I’evasion.”^ The 
creatures of Jean Giraudoux struggle against any form of control, 
any crystallization of their personahty. Like Gidean heroes, they seek 
new thirsts rather than to quench old ones Edmee, of Le Choix des ilues^ 
abandons successively her husband and home, then her career, to dis- 
cover for her personality the atmosphere it requires. Her search is com- 
mon to ail Giraudoux’s protagonists who blindly seek their destiny 
through acts of displacement. vraie douleur, c’est Fimmobilite.”^ 
M. Andre Rousseaux has developed at length the “virginalisme” of 
Giraudoux’s heroines^® It is only after flight and struggle that they 

42 JudUh, pp 166-167. 

43 Jaloux, “Esprit des hvres,” Nouvelles htUravreSi December 20, 1930, p 3. 

44 Marcel Thi6baut, Evasions litUraires (Gallimard, 1935), p 17. 

4® Op ctt , and LtUirature du siecle (A Michel, 1938). 
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abandon their precieux chasteness and agree to settle down m the world 
of reality with a husband. Unlike those of his conlemporanes who strive 
with tireless historical documentation to maintain m the novel the pan- 
oramic proportions of the Comedie humaine or the Rougoii-Macquartj 
Giraudoux contents himself with a more modest role He has chosen to 
paint the young girl on the threshold of womanhood, a subject far from 
exhausted in French literature. The fragile beauty of Sylvie and Adrienne 
appears again in Giraudoux’s spring rainbow M. Rousseaux refers us 
to the Pnmavera of Botticelli, which represents for him the lovely 
troup of Suzanne, Juliette, Genevieve, Isabelle, Anne, Stephy, Eglan- 
tine, Malena and Florence They come to our sight m a carefree inter- 
mezzo before they have accepted definitely life, the commonplace des- 
tiny which awaits them They are ^Jeunes filles en fleurs’’ who are m 
love with love, but the monster is near and they must soon succumb to 
their lovers The tempo of the twentieth century is a factor, Geiard and 
Jerome cannot wait patiently ten years as did Montausier for his Julie 
Even though already a matron, Alcmene of Amphitryon 3S bears a close 
resemblance to her priaeux sisters Disdaining the honor of being Jupi- 
ter^s mistress, she proposes to be friend and confidante to the bewildered 
Olympian. Not all readers find Giraudoux’s puellae perpetuae so charming 
as M Rousseaux. M. A Rouveyre objects to Giraudoux’s anemic little 
demoiselles and finds Alcmene ^^une bien ridicule precieuse, une bien 
sotte pimbeche.’^^® 

The escape motif is a significant feature of post-war preciosity. Writ- 
ing in 1930, M. Jaloux pointed out its vogue since 1918 and piedicted a 
new note in literature for the period 1930-45 to lake its place The 
thirties failed to bear out his prophecy, and the escape theme persisted 
until the recent war. Its prevalence is an inevitable reaction against the 
age of machines and standardization, against world chaos In 1939 M. 
Pierre Brodin made the following assertion. plupart des jeimes 
ecrivains s'engagent dans des chemins qui les eloignent du monde reel 
et du temps present. Romans et poemes d'evasion predominent . . 
Tons orientent plus ou moins leur art vers la feerie.''^® 

The work of Jean Giraudoux is the finest flower of contemporary pre- 
ciosity- Possessed of a brilliant intelligence and an exquisite culture, he 
has been able to create for himself and his reader a supra-terrestial refuge 
from the ugliness of materialism, mechanization, and world strife. We 
have examined this preciosity from the two aspects of form and content. 

A Rouveyre, Mercure de France^ ccxvi (December 15, 1929), 659 

Op, at , p. 3. 

‘^Quelques tendances g6n6rales de la litt6ratiire frang:aise con tern porame,” French 
Review^ xii (1939), 296 
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In the first we discovered that his preciosity is not literary affectation 
but spontaneous verbal play, and that this technique is representative 
of recent literature The second aspect of his preciosity regards the world 
he depicts m his works, a fairyland from which harshness and evil are 
banished In conclusion we have mentioned the prevalence of escape 
literature in the bet ween- wars period. 

Latoence LeSage 

University of Oregon 



ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


(Continued from FMLA, lvi, 1196, 1395) 

I. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PM LA, lvi (June, 1942, 
593-594. 

II. Under date of June 15 the Advisory Committee recommended the 
following actions, which were taken in unanimous mail ballot by the 
Council: 

1 Middle English Dictionary Resolved * (1) that the Executive Coun- 
cil accepts the report of the Advisory Board of the Middle Englisli 
Dictionary, (2) that the Secretary notify the University of Michigan 
that in view of the recommendations of the Advisory Board the 
Council cannot give a blanket endorsement to the standaids now 
prevailing m the preparation of the Dictionary, (3) that the Council 
does not feel that the Modern Language Association should sponsor 
the work on the Dictionary unless it can be assured of a measure of 
real control over the editorial policies and procedures. 

2. Committee on Research Activities That the annual Budget item 
of $500 for meetings of this Committee be reduced to $250 per year 
from 1 October 1942 for the period of the national emergency. 

Ill Under date of September 14 Professor Otis H. Green succeeded on 
the Committee on Research Activities to Professor Hayward Keniston 
(resigned). 

IV. Under date of October 27 the Council accepted the autumn report 
of the Committee on Research Activities 

Percy W. Long, Secretary 


NEW DISCUSSION GROUP 

(Tuesday, December 29, 11 a.m.~12.30 p.m.) 

Comparative Literature F/J. Franco-German Literary Relations. 
Chairman, Henry H. H. Remak, Indiana Univ., Secretary, Maurice 
Chazin, Queens College. {Advisory and Nominating Com • S. 0. Pallcske, 
Ch,, Albert Aron, Mary Noss, A. E. Zucker Research and Bibliography 
Com.. Arno Schirokauer, Ck Joseph Carriere, Dorothea v. H Davis, 
Henri Peyre, Lawrence Price, Werner Richter, Ralph Rosenberg, 
Howard Yarnall, Edwin Zeydel.) 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1942 

In the interest of completeness, it is hoped that authors may be wilhng to send to the compiler 
of the appropriate section off-prints of articles and notice of pertment books and monographs* 

GENERAL. Millett Henshaw, 221 N Grand Boulevard, St Louis Umv , St Louis, Mo 
ENGLISH Albert C Baugh, Umversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Thomas H. Johnson, LawrenceviUe, N J. 

FRENCH H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, and PORTUGUESE Edwin B Wilhams, Umversity of Pennsyl- 
vama, Philadelphia, Pa 

GERMANIC. Henry W Nordmeyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


The year of publication is 1942 unless otherwise noted Itahcs indicate book titles, quotation 
marks, articles Periodicals often cited are referred to by the followmg abbreviations 


AGR 

American-German Review 

Lang 

Language 

AJF 

American Journal of Philology 

LTLS 

(London) Times Literary Suppl 

AL 

American Literature 

MA 

Medium Aevum 

AnglB 

Beiblatt zur Angha 

MDU 

Monatshefte fur d Unterncht 

APS 

Acta Philologica Scandmavica 

MLN 

Modem Language Notes 

Archw 

Archiv fur das Stud der neueren 

MLQ 

Modem Language Quarterly 


Sprachen und Literaturen 

MLR 

Modem Language Review 

AS 

Amencan Speech 

MF 

Modem Philology 

BA 

Books Abroad 

NEQ 

New England Quarterly 

BHt 

Bulletm Hispamque 

N&Q 

Notes and Queries 

CFQ 

Cahforma Folklore Quarterly 

PMLA 

Pubs Mod Lang Ass^n of Am. 

ELM 

Jour of Eng Literary History 

FQ 

Philological Quarterly 

ESt 

Enghsche Studien 

RES 

Review of Enghsh Studies 

FQ 

French Quarterly 

RFE 

Revista de filologla Hispanica 

FR 

French Review 

REL 

Revue d’Histoire Lit de la France 

GQ 

Germamc Quarterly 

RLC 

Revue de Litt6rature Compar6e 

GR 

German Review 

RR 

Romamc Review 

HFB 

Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 

SAB 

Shakespeare Assoc Bulletm 

Eisp 

Hispania 

SFQ 

Southern Folklore Quarterly 

EIJQ 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

SF 

Studies m Philology 

ER 

Hispanic Review 

SS 

Scandmavian Studies 

Hal 

Italica 

TFSB 

Tennessee Folklore Soc Bulletin 

JA 

Journal of Aesthetics 

TFSF 

Texas Folklore Society Pubs 

JAFL 

Jour, of American Folk-Lore 

ZRPk 

Zeitschrift fur Rom Philologie 

JEGF 

Jour of Eng and Germ Philol 

ZFSL 

Zeitschrift fur Slavische Sprache 

JHI 

Journal of the History of Ideas 
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GENERAL SECTION 

By Millett Henshaw and Collaborating Specialisis 

Misccliaaeous. Studies in the History oj Culture, The Dtsctpltnes of the Hu- 
mamkes. Menasha, Wis. 

Festschnfl for Waldo G Leland Individual contributions are listed under appropriate sections. 

Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada, Bull. No. 17. Boulder, Colo 
Aesthetics and Literary Criticism. (Contributed by Frank Sullivan ) 

Alonzo, Amado “The Stylistic Interpretation of Literary Texts.’’ MLN, 
LVii 489-495 

Baker, J. E “Philosopher and the ‘New Criticism’ ” Sewanee Review, CLXVii. 
167-171. 

Black, Max “Some Obiections to Ogden and Richards’ Theory of Interpreta- 
tion ” Journal of Philosophy, xxxix 281-290. 

Chapman, E “Beauty and the War.” xxxix 493-499 

Reprinted JA, No. 6, 61-67. 

Clark, G. H. “Plotinus’ Theory of Sensation.” Philosophical Review, li 357- 
382. 

Collins, J. “Aristotle’s Philosophy of Art and the Beautiful” New Scho- 
lasticism, XVI. 257-284. 

Dubisch, R. “Mathematical Approach to Aesthetics ” School Science and 
Mathematics, xli 718-723 

Earnest, Ernest “Poets in Overalls: Skittish Attitude Toward the Machine.” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, xviii 518-529. 

Ferguson, Delancey. “Should Scholars Try to Think?” American Scholar, 
XI 208-219. 

“ . . . our only real function as scholars — elucidation of the literature of the past.” 

Frederick, E C. “The Critic and the Cult of Art. Further Observations,” RR, 
XXXIII. 385-387. 

Garvin, L. “Pleasure Theory in Ethics and Esthetics ” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX, 57-63. 

Gatz, F. M. “The Object of Aesthetics.” J A, No. 4, 33-57, 

Godolphin, F R. B “The Author of the rrepl AJP, ixiii 83-86. 

Hamm, V. M. “Form in Literature ” Thought, xvii 255-269. 

Hart, C A. “The Place of Aesthetics in Philosophy.” /A, No 6, 3-11 
Holmes, H. W. “Standards of Taste m a Democratic Civilization.” National 
Educational Association Proceedings, 1941 365-368. 

Hornstein, Lillian H, See English, hi, 

Hotson, Leslie “Literary Serendipity.” EL H, ix. 79-94. 

Jenkins, Iredell. “Imitation and Expression m Art.” J A, No. 5, 42-52. 
Lebowitz, M. “Concerning Realism in Literature,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX 356-359. 

Lundhoim, Helge The Aesthetic Sentiment, Cambridge, Mass , 194L 
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Mumford, L., and Spingarn, J E. ‘Tolitics and the Poet.’^ Atlanhc Monthly, 
CLXX 73-78 

Nolte, F. 0. ‘^Imitation as an Aesthetic Norm.’’ In Studies in Honor of 
Frederick W Shipley, 289-301 St Louis, Mo 

Peters, H. N. “The Experimental Study of Aesthetic Judgments ” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, xxxix. 273-305 

Pollock, T. C. The Nature of Literature, Its Relations to Science, Language, 
and Human Experience Princeton, N.J. 

Pottle, F A. “Erudition vs Sensibility.” Catholic World, CLiv 611-612. 
Ransome, J C The New Criticism Norfolk, Conn , 1941 
Read, S E (ed ) Documents of Eighteenth Century Taste Chicago, 111 
Rieser, M “The Symbolic Function of Aesthetic Terms ” /A, No 4, 58-72 
Roellmger, F X “Two Theories of Poetry as Knowledge,” Southern Re- 
view, VII 690-705. 

Saul, G. B. “The Elusive Stallion* Notes on Poetry ” News Letter of the Col- 
lege English Association, iv No 5 

Schoen, Max “Creative Experience in Science and Art ” JA, No 4, 22-32. 
Sender, R J “On a Really Austere Aesthetic ” Books Abroad, xvi. 119-123. 
Spencer, T. “The Central Problem in Literary Criticism ” College English, 
IV 159-163. 

Spitzer, Leo “A New Program for the Teaching of Literary History ” AJP, 
Lxm, 308-319. 

Stauffer, D A. “Coteries and Criticism.” Virginia Quarterly Review, xviii. 
293-299. 

Sutcliffe, E. G “Recreative Criticism.” College English, in, 633-642. 

Van Doren, M. “Good Critics, Rare and Common ” Nation, ciiv. 95-96. 
Venturi, Lionello. Art Criticism Now. Baltimore, Md , 1941. 

Venturi, L., and Smith, J. “On Esthetic Intuition.” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX. 273-276. 

Wellek, R “Mode of Existence of a Literary Work of Art ” Southern Review, 
VII 735-754. 

Winn, Ralph B “The Beauty of Nature and Art.” J A, No 5, 3-13 
Wright, R E. Critique of Teaching Literary Forms. Philadelphia, Pa , 1941 
Bibliographical. Cattell, Jaques. Directory of American Scholars: a Biblio- 
graphical Directory. Lancaster, Pa. 

Ireland, N. 0. An Index to Indexes: A Subject Bibliography to Published In- 
dexes. Boston. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Romance Languages and Literatures.” American Y ear- 
book, 1942. 889-896. 

The year’s work of 1941 by Amencan scholars 

Medieval Latin Language and Literature. Choquette, I. “Voluntas, Affectio 
and Potestas in the Liber De Voluntate of St. Anselm.” Mediaeval Studies, tv. 
61-81. 

Ewald, Sister M. L. Ovid in the Contra Orationem Symmachi of Prudentius. 
Cath. Univ. diss. Washington, D. C. 
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Hammer, J. ''Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Htstoria Re gum Britanniae ’’ MLQ, iii 235-242. 

Holmes, U. T , Jr "Ludos scemcos in Giraldus MLN, lvii 188-189 

Ives, S A, "A Rhymed Latin Poem on the Seven Arts ” Speculum, xvn 
416-417. 

Krappe, A. H. "A Persian Myth in the Alethia of Claudius Manus Victor,” 
Speculum, xvii. 255-260. 

La Piana, George "A Note on Chronology m the Letters of St Boniface ” 
Speculum, xvii 210-212 

McGinty, M E (tr ) Fulcher of Chartres Chronicle of the First Crusade 
Philadelphia, 1941 

Meyerhoff, H. "On the Platonism of St Augustine’s Quaestio de Idets ” The 
New Scholasticism, xvi 16-45 

Quaesten, J. "A Pythagorean Idea m Jerome ” AJP, lxiii 207-215 

Riedl, C. C. Robert Grosseteste On Light {De Luce), Milwaukee, Wis 

Roche, W J. "Measure, Number, and Weight m Saint Augustine ” New 
Scholasticism, xv (1941) 350-376 

Thorndike, L , and Kibre, P. "More Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings 
in Latin.” Speculum, xvn, 342-366. 

Medieval Literature. (General and Comparative ) Aiken, P. See English, 
VI, s.v Chaucer 

Buttenwieser, Hilda. "Popular Authors of the Middle Ages ” Speculum, 
xvn. 50-55. 

Cofman, G. R "Correction The Miracle Play* Notes and Queries ” PQ, 
XXI. 249-250 

Dilts, D A. "John Gower and the De Genealogia Deorum,” MLN, Ivii 23-25 

Durand, B. B. "Magic and Experimental Science: The Achievement of 
Lynn Thorndike.” Isis, xxxin. 691-712. 

Flahiff, G. B. "The Censorship of Books in the Twelfth Century ” Mediaeval 
Studies, IV. 1-22. 

Ives, S. A. "Corrigenda and Addenda to the Descriptions of the Plimpton 
Manuscripts as Recorded in the Re Ricci CensusP Speculum, xvn. 33-49. 

Kantorowicz, E. H. "Plato m the Middle Ages.” Philosophical Review, li 
312-323. 

McKeon, Richard. "Rhetoric in the Middle Ages.” Speculum, xvn. 1-32. 

Mommsen, T. E. "Petrarch’s Conception of the 'Dark Ages’.” Speculum, 
xvn. 226-242. 

Muckle, J. T. "Greek Works Translated Directly into Latin before 1350 ” 
Mediaeval Studies, iv. 33-42. 

O’Connor, Sister Mary Catherine. The Art of Dying Well: the Development 
of the ^^Ars moriendiP N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud, in Eng. & Compar. Lit. 
No. 156). 

O’Donnell, J R. "The Syncategoremata of William Sherwood.” Mediaeval 
Studies, III (1941). 46-93. 

Rand, E. K. "A Romantic Approach to the Middle Ages.” Medwval Studies, 
Tii (1941). 1-14. 
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See French, II, s v. Roman de la Rose 

Scollard, R J. “A List of Photographic Reproductions of Mediaeval Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies ” Mediae- 
val Studies, IV 126-138 
Sanderiin, George See English, vi, s v Usk. 

Experimental Phonetics (Contributed by S. N Trevino ) 

Adams, H. M. ^‘Magnetic Tape Voice Recording ’’ Quarterly Jour of Speech, 
XXVII (1941). 376-382 

Results obtained from recorders sent by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories’ High Speed Vocal Cords Film 
Available on short loan to educational groups 

Black, J W “A Study of Voice Merit.” Quarterly Jour, of Speech, xxvin 67- 
74 

Carhart, R. “Some Aspects of Model Larynx Function ” Jour of Acoustical 
Society, xiv 36-40 

Eliason, N “On Syllable Division in Phonemics ” Lang , xviii 144-147. 

“Two Notes on Vowel and Consonant Quantity ” xvii 166-168. 

Position alone has an unmistakable influence on quantity 

Emsley, B. “Talking Dictionaries.” Quarterly Jour, of Speech, xxvii (1941). 
275-281. 

Farnsworth, D. W. “Radiation Pattern m the Human Voice ” Bell Labora- 
tories Record, xx 298-303 

Fletcher, H. “Hearing, the Determining Factor for High-Fidelity Trans- 
mission ” Proc Inst Radio Eng, xxx. 266-277, 

Hall, J S. The Phonetics of the Great Smoky Mountain Speech. AS Reprints 
and Monographs No 4 New York. 

Haugen, E., and Twaddell, W. F. “Facts and Phonemics.” Lang, xvin 228- 
237. 

Criticism of Trager and Bloch’s method of phonemic analysis 

Heffner, R-M. S. “Notes on the Length of Vowels (iv) ” ^5, xvi (1941). 204- 
207. 

“Notes on the Length of Vowels (v) ” AS, xvii. 42-48. 

Holinger, P. H., and Merideth, H W. “Simplified Apparatus for Laryngeal 
Cinematography.” Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology, ii 215-219 
Hudgins, C. V , and Numbers, F C. “An Investigation of the Intelligibility 
of the Speech of the Deaf.” Genetic Psych. Monographs, xxv. 289-392. 

Hultzen, L. S. “Apparatus for Demonstrating Nasality.” Jour, of Speech 
Disorders, vn. 5-6. 

Lewis, D. “Pitch and the Missing Fundamental ” Jour of Acoustical Soci- 
ety, xiii (1941). 84. 

“Reply to Gundlach and Dice ” Jour of Experimental Psych., xxix 

(1941), 174-176. 

Loveday, L. D. “The Treatment of 'Mute E’ in French.” Mod Langs., 
xxiii. 131-134. 

Malone, K. “Syllabic Consonants in English.” MLQ, in. 5-8. 
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McGehee, Frances. Psychological Study of Voice Recognition ” Psych 
Bullettfiy xxxvni (1941) 696 

Moses, P. J ^Theories Regarding the Relation of Constitution and Char- 
acter through the Voice Psych Bulletin^ xxxviii (1941) 746 

Navarro Tomas, T ‘^Rasgos esenciales de las vocales castelianas ’’ PQ^ xxi 
8-16 

Pepinsky, A ‘^The Laryngeal Ventricle Considered as an Acoustic Filter ” 
Jour of Acoustical Society ^ xiv. 32-35 

Pressman, J. J “Physiology of the Vocal Cords in Phonation and Respira- 
tion ’’ Archives of Otolaryngology^ xxxviii 355-398 

Sebeok, T A “Analysis of the Vocalic System of a Given Language Illus- 
trated by Hungarian.’^ Quarterly Jour of Speech^ xxviii 449-452 

Stevens, S S., Morgan, C. T , and Volkmann, J “Theory of the Neutral 
Quantum in the Discrimination of Loudness and Pitch ” American Jour of 
Psych , Liv (1941) 315-335 

Thomas, C, K. “Pronunciation in Downstate New York (n) ” xvii 149- 
156. 

Trager, G. L. “The Phonemic Treatment of Semi-vowels Lang, xviii 220- 
223 

“The Phoneme ^TL A Study in Theory and Method ’’ ^45, xvir 144- 

148. 

Varney, J, “Programme d’enseignement d’un course de phonetique.’* FR, 
XV. 239-243, 330-335, 429-434, 511-517. 

Linguistics. Bloomfield, L “Philosophical Aspects of Language.” In Studies 
in the History of Culture^ pp 173-177. 

Carnap, R. Introduction to Semantics Cambridge, Mass. 

Hahn, E. A “The Indefinite-Relative-Interrogative Stem sem-sm-smo-P 
Lang, XVIII 83-116. 

Hatcher, A. G. Reflexive Verbs: Latin, Old French, Modern French. Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hockett, C. F. “A System of Descriptive Phonology.” Lang, xvni 3-21. 

Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940 ” MLN, lvii 
123-148 

Scherer, P . Germanic- Balto-Slavic Eiyma. Language dissertation No. 32. 
Baltimore, Md , 1941. 

Schlauch, M The Gift of Tongues. N. Y. 

Spitzer, Leo. “Feminizacidn del neutro (Rumano oasele, Italiano le ossa, Ant 
Frpees ces brace, espafiol las visceras).'* Revista de FilologiaEispdnica, iii 339- 

Trager, G. L. “The Phonemic Treatment of Semivowels.” Lang, xvin. 220- 
223. 

Voegelin, C. F. “Bibliography of American Indian Linguistics 1938-41.” 
Lang, xviii 133-139. 

General Romance. Bonfante, G. “The Romance Desiderative PULA, 
LVii. 930-950. 

Gray, L, H. “Six Romance Etymologies.” RR, xxxin. 157-163. 
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Rice, C. C ‘^Romance Etymologies ” Lang, xvni 39-40. 

Arthurian Cycle. Bang, C. K “Emotions and Attitudes in Cretien de Troyes^ 
Erec et Enide and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der W under aere PM LA, lvii. 
297-326 

Blenner-Hassett, R “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Mons Agned and Castellum 
Puellarum ” Speculum, xvii. 250-254 

“Gernemu^e* A Place-Name Puzzle in Lawman’s MLN, 

Lvn 179-181. 

Hammer, J See Medieval Latin Language and Literature, above 

Nitze, W A “Who Was the Fisher King a Note on Halieutics ” RR, 
xxxiii 97-104 

Parry, J J. “A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the Year 
1941 ” MLQ, III 307-314 

Powell, J D. Position of the Subject Pronoun in the Perlesvaus, the Queste del 
Saint Graal, and the ConquUe de Constantinople, Chicago U diss Chicago, 111 

Celtic Languages and Literatures. Holmes, U. T , Jr “A Welsh Motif in 
Marie’s Gmgemar ” SP, xxxix 11-14. 

Hull, V “The Future First Singular of Old Irish do dial ” Lang, xvii. 140 f. 

“The Quarrel between Finn and Oisin ” MLN, LVii 434-436 

Hull, V , and Taylor, A. A Collection of Welsh Riddles, (Univ California 
Publications in Mod Phil , Vol. 26.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jackson, K “The Adventure of Laeghaire MacCrimhthainn ” Speculum, 
XVII. 377-389. 

Krappe, A. “The Sovereignty of Erin.” AJP, lxiii 444-454. 

Travis, J “A Druidic Prophecy, the First Irish Satire, and a Poem to Raise 
Blisters.” PM LA, lvii 909-915. 

“The Relations between Early Celtic and Early Germanic Allitera- 
tion ” GR, XVII 99-104. 

Slavonic and East European (Contributed by Mrs. N Strelsky.) I SLA- 
VONIC Miscellaneous. Ledmcki, Waclaw A “Mickiewicz, Dostoevsky, and 
Blok ” Summary of lecture, May 14, 1942. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, i. 74-76. 

“Alfred de Vigny et les Slaves ” (Summary.) Bulletin of the Polish 

Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, i. 111-117. 

Manning, Clarence A. “Slavonic Studies in the U. S.” Slavonic Monthly, l. 
6-7. 

Czecho-Slovak. Coleman, Arthur Prudden. “George of Podebrad’s League of 
Nations.” Slavonic Monthly, i. 12, 22. 

“La Cultura Eslava.” Filosofia y Letras, v. 93-108; vi 237-250, vn. 

“The Lithuanian- White Russian Folk of the Upper Niemen.” Jour-^ 

nal of Central European Affairs, i. 399-416. 

MacCracken, Henry Noble. “John Amos Comenius,” Slavonic Monthly, i. 
2-5, 13. 

Odlo^ilik, Otokar. Jan A, Komensky (Comenius). Czechoslovak National 
Council of America, Chicago. 
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373. 
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Manning, Clarence A. “Alyosha Valkovsky and Prince Myshkin.” MLN, 
LVii. 182-185. 
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Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940.” MLN, lvii. 
123-148. 

“Syllabic Consonants in English ” MLQ, iii 5-8 

“Observations on the Word ‘standard’.” A5, xvii. 235-238 

Points out certain meanings ignored m the dictionaries 

Marckwardt, Albert H. Introduction to the English Language. N. Y. 

“Middle English wa in the Speech of the Great Lakes Region.” ^5*, 

XVII. 226-234. 

“The Verbal Suffix -ettan in Old English ” Lang, xvni 275-281. 

The suffix is a verbal derivative and most often indicates a frequentative Its disappearance is 
plausibly attributed to the weakemng of unstressed vowels 

Meroney, Howard. “Old English deer ‘if JEGP, xli 201-209. 

With particular reference to Christ and Satan 107 and Beowulf 2573 

Philbrick, F. A. Understanding English: An Introduction to Semantics. N Y. 
Reese, George H. “Pronunciation of shrimp, shrub, and Similar Words.” AS, 
xvii. 251-255. 

On the distribution of the pronunciation shrimp, etc , and a suggested explanation 

Santee, Frederick L. “Basic, Latin, and Other Languages.” Kenyon Rev., v. 
60-76. 
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ScHauch, Margaret The Gift of Tongues. N. Y 

^^Semantics as Social Evasion ” Science dr Society , vi 315-330 

Spitzer, Leo. Curmudgeon ^Miser’ JEGF^ xzi 150-151 
Suggests that curmudgeon derives from OF cAtrwofge=*‘glandered (horse) 

^^Eng Dismal ^0 F ^Dism-aV^ MLN^iyh 602-613 

Sweeney, John L. “Basic in Reading.’’ Kenyon Rev , v 49-59. 

Trager, George L “The Phoneme T’ a Study in Theory and Method ” ^46", 
XVII. 144-148. 

Watson, John W , Jr “A Phonemic Study of the Northumbrian Dialect of 
Old English ” Univ of Virginia Abstracts of Diss , 1941, pp 19-22 
Walsh, Chad “The Verb System in Basic English.” xvii 137-143. 
Webb, Henry J. “Military Notes on the ^Oxford English Dictionary’ ” Am. 
NdrQ^ii 134 

On early uses of “clerk of the check,” “muster-master,” “muster-master-general” and “judge 
marshall ” 

White, William. “Notes on Some Words from World War ii ” Words^ vii 
(1941). 41-45. 

See Section ix, ^ v Swift ^ Neumann 

II VERSIFICATION 

Ghiselin, Brewster. “Paeonic Measures in English Verse ” ifLiV, lvii 336- 
341. 

Cites examples from several poets of the use of the quadrisyllable foot with three unaccented 
syllables. 

See Section iv, x v Beowulf, Pope 

III. GENERAL 

Abrams, Meyer H “Unconscious Expectations in the Reading of Poetry ” 
ELE, IX. 235-244. 

On the critic’s prepossessions as an impediment to his appreciation of poetry which does not 
conform to his views, illustrated particularly with reference to Johnson’s strictures upon the 
poetry of Milton, and to the views of modem critics like John Crowe Ransom who subscribe 
exclusively to the metaphysical tradition. 

Anderson, Maxwell, Carpenter, Rhys, and Harris, Roy. The Bases of Artistic 
Creation. New Brunswick. 

Arms, George. “The ‘More’ Middle Ground ” College English, iii. 568-574. 
An essay on the function of literary scholarship 

Ash, David F “Creative Romanticism ” College English, iv 100-110. 

Bald, R, C “Evidence and Inference in Bibliography.” Eng Inst Annual, 
1941, pp 159-183 

“Early Copyright Litigation and Its Bibliographical Interest.” Pa- 

pers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxvi. 81-96. 

Lawsuits offer a valuable means of detecting pirated editions 

Bowers, Fredson. “The Headline in Early Books.” Eng Inst. Annual, 1941, 
pp. 185-205. 
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Bronson, B H., et al Studies in the Comic Berkeley, 1941 ( TJniv of Cahf. 
Pub in English, Vol. viii, No 2) 

The SIX essays making up this volume are entered m the appropriate places below 

Brown, Clarence A ^^The Platonic Doctrine of Inspiration and the Nature 
and Function of Poetry in Renaissance Literary Criticism Summaries of Doc- 
tofal Diss , Umv of Wisconsin, yi 276-278 

Buck, Philo M. ^‘Science, Literature, and the Hunting of the Snark Col- 
lege English, IV 1-11 

Coffin, Robert P. T The Substance That Is Poetry N Y. 

Contents The Solid Substance of Poetry, Poetr}?- Language of the Definite Article, The In- 
dependence of a Poem, Can a Poem Be Explained^ Poetry as Improvement on Life, Light as 
a Poetic Substance 

Ciane, R S ‘‘Two Essays m Practical Criticism Prefatory Note ’’ University 
Rev , VIII 199-202 

A prefatory note to the essays of Maclean and Olsen hsted below. 

Davies, Godfrey “Some Editorial Problems Discussed.’^ HLQ,v 488-494, 

Presents a summary of a seminar discussion of problems in editing texts and m editing learned 
journals 

Dowdell, Victbr L. Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought Ithaca 
Earnest, Ernest “Poets in Overalls Virginia Qu Rev , xviii 518-529. 

On the machine as a theme of poetry 

Farrell, James T. “Literature and Ideology College English, iii 611-623 
Literature “must solve its own problems and cannot be turned into the handmaiden of 
politics and the looking-glass of ideologies ” 

Frank, Tenny “Changing Conceptions of Literary and Philological Re- 
search ’’ JEI, III 401-414 

Friedman, Arthur “Principles of Historical Annotation in Critical Editions 
of Modern Texts Eng Inst Annual, 1941, pp 115-128 

Frye, Northrop “Music in Poetry ’’ Univ of Toronto Qu , xi 167-179 
Greenberg, Emil A Guide to Research Sources in English and American LiU 
erature N, Y 

A mimeographed list of reference books 

Griffith, Dudley D , el al “Frederick Morgan Padelford, February 27, 1875- 
December 3, 19422^ MLQ, iii 517-524. 

Bibliography of his published writings 

Hamm, Victor M “Form in Literature ” Thought, xvii. 255-269 
Henry, Edward A Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
1941-mZ 0^0,9) N. Y. 

Hinman, Charlton “New Uses for Headlines as Bibliographical Evidence.’^ 
Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, pp 207-222 

Hornstein, Lillian H “Analysis of Imagery: A Critique of Literary Method 
PM LA, LVIL 638-653. 

Cnticizes Miss Spurgeon's methods of studying poetical imagery, especially her assumptions 
regarding the images and the poet's expenences, predilections, etc 
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Hotson, Leslie “Literary Serendipity ” ELH, ix 79-94 
Chiefly on the resouices of the Record Office for literary research 

Kam, Richard “The Reorientation of Literary Scholarship ” College Eng- 
hsk, III 361-368 

Kern, Alexander “The Sociology of Knowledge in the Study of Literature ” 
Sewanee Rev ,1. 505-514 

Suggests applying the technique of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge to the study of liteia- 
ture 

Lecky, Eleazer “Meaning and Metaphor” Cornell Umv Abstracts of 
Theses . . 1938 (1939), pp 39-41 

Maclean, Norman F “An Analysis of a Lyric Poem ” Umvcfsily Rev , vm 
202-209 

A specimen of cntical method applied to Wordsworth’s sonnet, It is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free 

Miller, C William Early English Books at the University of Virginia Char- 
lottesville. 

Muller, Herbert J ^^Scientist and Man of Letters ” Yale Rev , xxxi (1941) 
279-296 

There is no absolute distinction and no absolute antagonism between literature and science 
Olson, Elder ^^Sailing to Byzantium: Prolegomena to a Poetics of the Lyric.*’ 
University Rev , viii 209-219 
A specimen of critical method applied to a poem of Yeats 

Pollock, Thomas C The Nature of Literature: Its Relations to Science ^ Lan- 
guage^ and Human Experience, Princeton 
Reilly, Joseph J Of Books and Men N Y 

Severs, J Burke ‘‘Quentin’s Theory of Textual Criticism ” Eng Inst An- 
nual, 1941, pp 65-93. 

Spencer, Theodore “The Central Problem of Literary Criticism ” College 
English, IV 153-163 

Stoll, Elmer E “Heroes and Viliams. Shakespeare, Middleton, Byron, 
Dickens ” RES, xviii 257-269 

Studies in Honor of Frederick W, Shipley by his Colleagues St Louis {Wash- 
ington Univ Stud , New Series, Lang, and Lit 14). 

The articles pertment to this bibliography are listed in the proper places 

Sutcliffe, Emerson G. “Re-Creative Criticism ” College English, in. 633-642 
On the nature and importance of the critical function 

Tate, Allen (ed ) The Language of Poetry Princeton 
Contents Allen Tate, Preface, Philip Wheelwnght, 'Toetry, Myth and Reality’^, Cleanth 
Brooks, “The Language of Paradox”, I A Richards, “The Interactions of Words”, Wallace 
Stevens, “The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words 

Union List of Microfilms A Basic List of Holdings in the United States and 
Canada Phila (Phila Bibliographical Center) Mimeographed 
Weiss, Harry B A Book about Chapbooks, the People^ s Literature of Bygone 
Times Highland Park, N J 
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Weitzmann, Francis W. ^'Elegy and Tragedy A Comparative Study in 
Poetics Cornell TJniv Abstracts of Theses 1937 (1938), pp 43-45 

Wellek, Ren6 Parallelism between Literature and the Arts Eng. 

Inst Annual^ 1941, pp. 29-63 

Wimsatt, W K , Jr ^^When Is Variation 'Elegant’?’^ College English, iii 
368-383 

On variation as a rhetorical device 

Young, Karl ^^The Uses of Rare Books and Manuscripts ” Yale Umv Li- 
brary Gazette, xvi, 25-38 

An account of some of the volumes in the Yale Umv hbrary 

IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 

Ames, Van Meter ‘‘The Novel Between Art and Science ’’ Kenyon Rev , 
V 34“48 

Arents, George “Where There’s Smoke There’s — Literature ” Papers of the 
Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxv (1941). pp 145-150 
Describes a collection of works on tobacco 

Check- List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the Archives of 
American Folk Song to July, 1940 Alphabetical List with Geographical Index. 
3v, Washington, D C (Library of Congress, Music Division) 

Coffman, George R “Tragedy and a Sense of the Tragic m Some of its Ethical 
Implications ” Sewanee Rev , l 26-34. 

Present-day tragedy fails to give artistic and ethical meaning to tragic events 

Emmons, Alma R. “The Highlander in Scottish Prose Fiction ” Cornell Umv 
Abstracts of Theses . 1941, pp 35-38 

Gerould, Gordon H The Patterns of English and American Fiction A His- 
tory. Boston 

A history of English and American fiction from the Middle Ages to the present 

Heltzel, Virgil B A Check List of Courtesy Books in the Newberry Library 
Chicago 

Magill, Thomas N “Character in the Drama ” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of 
Theses 1941, pp 45-47. 

Queen, Ellery The Detective Short Story A Bibliography Boston 
Randolph, Mary C. “The Structural Design of the Formal Verse Satire ” 
PQ, XXI 368-384, 

Vmograd, Sherna S “The Tragic Lament and Related Means of Achieving 
Acquiescence in Tragic Drama ” Abstracts of Diss , Stanford Univ , 1940-41, 
pp 95-97. 

Thompson, Alan R The Anatomy of Drama. Berkeley, Calif. 

V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Miscellaneous. Dobbie, Elliott V The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems. N. Y. 
(Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, No. 6 ) 

Contains the text of fifty-three poems from a variety of MSS. 
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Hotchner, Cealia A. “A Note on ‘Dux Vitae’ and ‘Life Lattiow ” PMLA, 
Lvii S72-57S 

Considers the phrase mote likely to have been taken over by continental Latin writeis fiom 
0 E than vice versa 

Schweitzer, Henry P "‘The Idea of the King in Old English Literature '' 
Dtssertahons Accepted for Higher Degrees Fordham Umv,1942,pp 32-37 
Alcmn. Hargrove, Margaret L ‘'Alcuin’s 'Poem on York' " Coniell Uiiiv 
Abstracts of Theses 1937 (1938), pp 20-23 
Mfric. Davis, Charles K "Two New Sources for iEifne’s Catholic Homilies " 
JEGP, XLi 510-513 

Finds the source of the “Natale" of Saint Andrew m Homilia V of Gregory’s XL Ilomiliarimi 
tn Evangeha, that of the ‘‘Natale” of St Matthew in Bede’s “In Natale Sancti Matlhaei 
Apostoli ” I 

Henel, Heinrich (ed ) MlfriPs De Temponbus Anm London (EETS, 213) 
Shook, Lawrence K "^Elfric's Latin Grammar’ a Study m Old English Gram- 
matical Terminology " Harvard Univ . . . Summaries of Theses , 1940, pp 
360-363 

Beowulf. Brown, Calvin S , Jr "On Reading Beowulf H Seivanee Rev , l 78- 

86 

An appreciation of the literary qualities of the poem 

Malone, Kemp "Grendei and Grep " PMLA, lvii 1-14 
“In the Grep story of Saxo [book V] we have an interesting and instructive parallel to the 
Grendei story , a parallel winch lends support to the view that not only the historical but 
also the fabulous material in Beowulf is of Scandinavian origin ” 

Pope, J C The Rhythm of Beowulf An Interpretation of the Normal and By- 
permetnc Verse-Forms in Old English Poetry New Haven. 

Whitbread, L "Beowulf and GrendePs Mother Two Minor Parallels from 
Folklore " MLN, lvii 281-282. 

Summarizes two Polynesian tales which con tarn details similar to the account of Beowulf’s 
fight with Grendel’s mother 

Byrhtferth. Henel, Heinrich "Notes on Byrhtfeith's Manual " JEGP, xli. 
427-443. 

Corrects and supplements Crawford’s edition 

Chronicle. Magoun, Francis P "King Alfred's Naval and Beach Battle with 
the Danes in 896 " MLR, xxxvii 409-414 

Interpretation of and commentary on a well known passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle, 
Deox, Malone, Kemp "On Deor 14-17 " MP, xl 1-18. 

Translates “We learned that the moans of Mm^hild, [they] became numberless, [the moans] 
of Geat’s lady, so that that distressmg love bereft her of all sleep." 

Phoemx. Larsen, Henning "Notes on the Phoenix." JEGP, xli, 79-84. 

A comparison of an Old Norse version of the Phoemx homily with the two late Old English 
versions 

Wulfstan. Bethurum, Dorothy "Archbishop Wulfs tan's Commonplace 
Book." PMLA, LVII. 916-929. 
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Identifies eight MSS containing liturgical, disciplinary, and homiletic material m Latm and 
Old English as transcripts derived from a collection made by Archbishop Wulfstan for his 
own use 

VI MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Miscellaneous. Cronin, Grover J , Jr ^‘Bestiary Material m the Literature 
of Religious Instruction of Medieval England.’’ Summaries of Doctoral Diss , 
Umv of Wisconsin, vi 280-281 

Egbert, Donald D ^^The Western European Manuscripts [in the Garrett 
Collection] ” Princeton Umv Library Chron , iii 123-130 
Pellegrini, Angelo M ^‘Renaissance and Medieval Antecedents of Debate ” 
Quar Jour of Speech, xxviii 14-19 
On the disputation as the center of the imiversity training 

Robbins, Rossell, H “Levation Prayers m Middle English Verse ” MF, XL 
131-146 

Collects a corpus of English levation prayers — ^prayers said by worshippers at the elevation 
of the Host — and discusses their origin, substance, dispersion, and influence on the substitution 
of English for Latin as the language of the church service 

Scollard, Robert J “A List of Photographic Reproduction of Mediaeval 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
[at Toronto] ” Medieval Studies, iv 126-138 
Sister Mary Immaculate “The Four Daughters of God in the Gesta Roman- 
orum and the Court of Sapience ” PM LA, lvii. 951-965. 

Traces the versions of this theme in both the Latin and the English Gesta and in the pseudo- 
Lydgatean poem to the Latm prose Rex et Famulus rather than to Grosseteste’s Ckasteau 
Amour 

Talbert, Ernest W “A Lollard Chronicle of the Papacy ” JEGP, xli. 163- 
193 

Prints for the first time the text of Emmanuel College (Cambridge) MS 14 6, and supplies 
a critical introduction 

Thomson, S Harrison Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in 
the United States and Canada Bulletin No 17 Boulder, Colorado. 

See Section VII, Miscellaneous. 

Alberic of London. Rathbone, Eleanor “Master Alberic of London, ‘My- 
thographus Tertius Vaticanus’.” Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i (1941) 
35-38 

Identifies the author with a late twelfth-century canon of St Paul’s 

Aucliinleck MS. Loomis, Laura H “The Auchinleck Manuscript and a Pos- 
sible London Bookshop of 1330-1340.” PMLA, lvii 595-627 
The Auchinleck MS (probably also others of the same kind) was produced m a lay or com- 
mercial scriptorium, presumably at London Internal evidence shows that parts of the MS 
were translated by various writers working together under a smgle direction 

Babyngton, Anthony. See below, 5 v Epistle of Othea to Hector. 

Ballad. Gayton, A H “English Ballads and Indian Myths” JAFL,ly. 
121-125. 
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Gordon, Philip '^The Music of the Ballads ’’ So Folklore Qu , vi 143-148 
Pound, Louise 'literary Anthologies and the Ballad ” So Folklore Qu , vi. 
127-141. 

Protests against the persistence of discarded theories of the origin and the antiquity of the 
ballads in anthologies for college use 

Caxton. Buhler, Curt F ^'Caxton’s History of Jason ” Fapeis of the Bih~ 
hographical Soc of Am , xxxiv (1940) 254-261 
A study of the text 

Munsterberg, Margaret. ^^The Myrrour of the Worlde More Books, xvii 
3-13 

Describes a copy of Andrewe’s ed of this Caxton translation {S T C 24764) 

See below, s v Doctrinal of Sapience. 

Chaucer. Aiken, Pauline ^'Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s Mon¥s Tale ” 
Speculum, xvii 56-68 

Chaucer’s use of the Speculum Histonale in the Monkh Tale, 

Birney, Earle ^^Is Chaucer’s Irony a Modern Discovery?” JEGP, xli 303- 
319 

Argues that Chaucer’s earlier critics understood the poet’s essential irony, although they did 
not use our terms for it 

Blenner-Hassett, R ‘When He His ‘Tapir” Soghte’, CT, A-4404 ” MLN, 
Lvii 34-35 

Interprets papvr to mean the apprentice’s indenture 

Braddy, Haldeen “The Genre of Chaucer’s Squife^s Tale^^ JEGP, xli. 
279-290 

Suggests that it is one type of Eastern framing tale where the principal story is interrupted 
by several incidents before being resumed and concluded 

Brown, Carleton “Author’s Revision in the Canterbury Tales ” PM LA, 
LVII 29-50. 

“When the evidence of the manuscripts is considered m perspective, recognizing that Chaucer 
himself made repeated changes m his plan, and taking the arrangement in group d as repre- 
senting an earlier stage, we are enabled to trace successive steps in the development of the 
Canterbury Tales ” 

Crow, Martin M “John of Angouleme and His Chaucer Manuscript.” Specu- 
lum, XVII 86-99 

A full account of the original owner of the Pans MS of the Canterbury Tales, with a discussion 
of the character of the text 

Dempster, Germaine, “ ‘Thy Gentillesse’ in Wife of Bathes Tale, D 1159-62.” 
MLR, LVII. 173-176 
Concemmg the reference of thy 

Dilts, Dorothy A. “Observations on Dante and the Hous of Fame,^^ MLR, 
LVII 26-28. 

Calls attention to several parallehsms 

Duncan, Egar H. “Alchemy in the Writings of Chaucer, Jonson, and Donne ’’ 
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Bullehn of Vanderbilt Univ , Vol. XLI, No. 10 (1941), pp 16-17 (abstract of 
diss ). 

^Tbaucer and ^Arnold of the Newe Toun^ MLN lvii 31-33 

On Chaucer’s indebtedness in the Canon^s Yeoman^s Tale to the writings of Arnold of Villa 
Nova 

Eiiason, Norman E '^Chaucer’s Second Nun?’’ MLQ, in 9-16 
*‘The usually ignored extra-textual evidence (the rubrics) combines with the textual evidence 
. to raise a reasonable doubt about the existence of the Second Nun as a creation of 
Chaucer ” 

Epstein, Hans J ^^The Identity of Chaucer’s Tollius’ ” MLQ, in 391-400* 
Suggests the possibility that “Lollius” was Lollius Bassus, an epigramatist whose work is 
included m the Greek Anthology 

Frost, George L 'That Precious Corpus Madrian’.” ATTiV, lvii 177-179 
Suggests that the Host may have transformed the vaguely remembered name of a samt mto 
a word for a familiar sweetmeat 

Golson, Eva O The Spelling System of the Glasgow MS of The Canterbury 
Tales Chicago (Umv of Chicago diss , offset). 

Hamilton, Mane P "The Summoner’s 'Psalm of Davit’ ” MTA, lvii 655- 
657. 

On the double-edged significance of the Summoner’s reference to Psalm 44 

Henkin, L J. "The Pardoner’s Sheep-bone and Lapidary Lore ” Bull of 
the Hist of Medicine J X (194:1) 504-512 
Johnson, Dudley R. " 'Homicide’ in the Parson^ $ Tale ” FMLAj lvii 51-56 
Chaucer’s discussion derives from the Summa Casuum Conscienttae of Raymund of Pennaforte 
Kirby, Thomas A "A Note on the Irony of the Merchants Tale ” PQ, xxi 
433-435 

Suggests the reading cow (—chough), supported by MSS of the "inedited” group, in place of 
coughe, adopted by editors 

Lossing, Marian "The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and the 
Lai de FranchiseJ^ SP, xxxix 15-35 

Denies Lowes’ contention that the Lai is an undoubted source of the Legend and that the 
latter is bound to the date of the former as a terminus a quo. 

Lynch, James J "The Prioress’s Gems ” MLN. 440-441 
On Chaucer’s use of the symbohsm of the ruby, the emerald, and the pearl 

Me Jimsey, Ruth B ChaucePs Irregular -e: A Demonstration among Mono- 
syllabic Nouns of the Exceptions to Grammatical and Metrical Harmony N Y 
(lithograph) 

Mayo, Robert D. "The Trojan Background of the Troilus ” ELH, ix 245- 
256 

Takes issue with the view of Kittredge and Lowes that the impending doom of Troy is a 
genume esthetic factor in the poem 

Pace, George B "The Texts of Chaucer’s Truths Lak of Stedfastnesse^ and the 
Purse ” Umv of Virginia . . Abstracts of Diss , iP42, pp. 12-14. 
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Pyles, Thomas '' 'Dan Chaucei’ ” MLN, LVii 437-439 
On the use of the title dan with the surname instead of the Christian name 

ap Roberts, Robert P "Notes on Tioilus and Criseyde, iv 1397-1414’’ 
IfTiV, LVII 92-97. 

On Chaucer’s treatment of Calchas’s desertion of the Trojans after he had consulted the 
Delphic oracle 

Severs, J Burke The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s Clalzcs Tale New 
Haven {Yale Stud in English, No 96) 

Contents Intro (History of the Gnselda Story m the Fourteenth Century) , The Latin Oiigi- 
nal, Suggested Additional Originals, Chaucer’s Treatment of His Sources, The Texts of 
Chaucer’s Sources, Appendix, Textual Notes on the Clerkes Tale 

Sister Mary Immaculate "Fiends as 'servant unto man’ in the Friai’s Tale 
[D 1501-3] ” PQ, XXI 240-244 

Samt Dunstan’s power over fiends as shown by various incidents m the accounts of his biog- 
raphers 

Stearns, Marshall W "Chaucer Mentions a Book MLN, lvii 28-31 
Argues that “the mention of a book m love- vision literature can correctly be called a conven- 
tional device only after Chaucer ” 

Woolf, H B. "Chaucer in Colonial Ameiica ” N&’Qjiii 71-72 
On allusions to Chaucer in Ameiica before 1800 

Cropbiil. Talbert, Ernest W "The Notebook of a Fifteenth-Centuiy Practic- 
ing Physician ” Univ of Texas Studies in English, 1942, pp 5-30 
The commonplace-book of John Crophili, an Essex physician of the mid-fiftcenth century 

Doctrinal of Sapience. Buhler, Curt F "A Bibliographical Curiosity ’’ Papers 
of the Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxv (1941) 58-60. 

On an error in bibhographical descriptions of Caxton’s edition of the Doctrinal of Sapience 
Drama. Weir, Evangeline G "The Vernacular Sources of the Middle English 
Plays of the Blessed Virgin Mary A Study of the Marian Elements in the 
Homilies and Other Works of Religious Instruction from 1200 to 1500 in Rela- 
tion to the Mary Plays ” Abstracts of Diss , Stanford Univ , xvii 45-51 
Edward the Confessor. Moore, Grace E, The Middle English Verse Life of 
Edward the Confessor Phila (Univ of Penna, diss ) 

Epistle of Othea to Hector. Gordon, James D (ed ) The Epistle of Othea 
to Hector: A ^Lytil Bibell of Knyghthodd Edited from the Harleian MS 838 
Phila. (Univ. of Penna diss ) 

A fifteenth-century version of Christine de Pisan’s treatise, translated by Anthony Babyngton 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Blenner-Hassett, Roland "Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Mons Agned and Castellum Puellarum ” Speculum, xvii 250-254. 

Identifies the settlement as Edinburgh Castle 

Hammer, Jacob "Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Eistoria Regum Britanniae ” MLQ, ni. 235-242. 

Adds several MSS to the hst compiled by Griscom in his edition of the Histona 
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Gower. Dilts, Dorothy A ‘^John Gower and the De Genealogta Deorum 
MLN, LVii 23-25 

Cites several hitherto unnoted parallels between Boccaccio’s work and the Confessw AmanUs 
James I of Scotland. Cronin, Grover, Jr ^^Two Bibliographical Notes on 
'The King’s Quair’ ” clxxxi (1941) 341-342. 

Notes a transcript of Laing’s collation of the text in the Harvard copy of the 1827 reprint of 
Tytler’sed and a reference to the poemin W B ScotV^ lllustrahons to the King^ s Quatr 

Lawrence of Durham. Mistretta, Sister M Liguori "The EypognosHcon of 
Lawrence of Durham A Preliminary Text with an Introduction ” Dissertahons 
Accepted for Higher Degrees Fordham Umv , 1942, pp 14-17. 

Lazamon. Blenner-Hassett, Poland "A Study of the Place-Names m Law- 
man’s ” Harvard Umv Summaries of Theses , 1940, 334-336 

‘‘Gernemu^e' A Place-Name in Lawman’s BruC^ MLN, Lvn 179- 

181 

Blenner-Hassett, Roland, and Magoun, F. P "The Italian Campaign of Beiin 
and Brenne in the Bruts of Wace and Lawman ” PQ, xxi 385-390 
Lydgate. Tillman, Nathaniel P "Lydgate’s Rhymes as Evidence of his Pro- 
nunciation ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of Wisconsin, vi 293-295. 

Lyric. Robbins, Rossell H "Two Middle English Satiric Love Epistles.” 
MLP, XXXVII 415-421. 

Two poems from MS Rawlinson poet 36, of the fifteenth century 

"The Burden in Carols ’’JfZN, lvii 16-22. 

A discussion of the difficulties presented by the burdens of the carols m B M Add MS 5665. 

Mannyng, Robert. Crosby, Ruth "Robert Mannyng of Brunne: a New Biog- 
raphy ” Plf LA, lvii 15-28. 

Contends that Robert was born at Bourne (1283 or earher), that he perhaps studied at Cam- 
bridge 1298 (or earher)-1302, that he was a canon of Sempnngham Priory 1302-1317 or later, 
and that there is no evidence for attributing the Medytacyuns to him 

Mirk, John. Cronin, Grover "John Mirk on Bonfires, Elephants, and 
Dragons ” JfZiV, lvii 113-116. 

On Milk’s account of St John bonfires 

Pearl. Hillman, Sister Mary Vincent "Text and Literal Translation of The 
Pearl, with Explanatory Notes and an Interpretation ” Dissertations Accepted 
for Higher Degrees . . . Fordham Umv , 1942, pp 27-32 
Reginald of Canterbury. Lmd, Levi R. (ed ) The Vita Sanch Malchi of 
Reginald of Canterbury A Critical Edition with Introduction, Apparatus 
Criticus, Notes and Indices Urbana, 111 {Umv of Illinois Stud in Lang, and 
Lit , Vol xxvii. Nos 3-4) 

Robert of Gretham. Laird, Charlton G. "Five New Gretham Sermons and the 
Middle English Mirrur ” PM LA, Lvn 628-637. 

Describes a Huntington Library MS of Robert de Gretham’s Anglo-Norman Mir or containing 
five sermons not found in other texts which seem to be represented in the M E translation, 
the Mirrur 

Romance. O wings, Marvin A "The Fine and Applied Arts in the Middle 
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English. Romances Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ , VoL xm, No 11, pp 18-19 
(abstract of diss ) 

Seege of Troye. Atwood, E Bagby. ^The Story of Achilles in the Seege of 
Troye SP, xxxix 489-501 

Tins episode m the poem derives from the Excidium Troiae and from the Achilleid of Statius. 

''The Judgment of Paris m the Seege of Tfoye FMLA, lvii. 343- 

353. 

Finds Dares and the Exmdium Troiae msufficient to account for all the details of this episode 
Sir Tristrem. Vogel, Bertram ortgeographische Belege and Sir Tnstrem ” 
JEGP, XLi 478-481, 

Cites hnguistic evidence to refute Kaiser^s argument that the poem is of Northern origin 
South English Legendary. Wells, Minnie E "The Structural Development 
of the South English Legendary.” JEGPj xli 320-344. 

Notes parallels between the Pepys MS 2344 and the Legenda Aurea, offers evidence that the 
collection originally followed the calendar year (unlike the Legenda Aured), brings forward 
important new considerations suggesting that the original compiler was a Franciscan, and 
traces the gradual amplification and extension of the Temporale 

Thomas of Kent. Agard, Frederick B "Anglo-Norman Versification and the 
Roman de Toute Chevalerie ” RR, xxxiii. 216-235 
Trivet. Dean, Ruth J "MS Bodl 292 and the Canon of Nicholas TreveCs 
Works ” Speculum, xvn 243-249. 

Description of the MS and rejection of some of the works in it which have been attributed 
to Trivet. 

TJsk. Sanderlin, George "Usk's Testament of Love and St. Anselm.” Speculum, 
XVII. 69-73 

Evidence that Book m of the Testament is based on St Anselm^s De Concordia Praescientiae et 
Praedeshnahoms, of which it is in part a hteral translation. 

Wace. See above, 5 v Lazamon. 

VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 

Miscellaneous. Auld, Ina B "Woman in the Renaissance a Study of the 
Attitude of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries.” [Univ of Iowa] Doctoral 
Diss : Abstracts and References {1938), ii (1941). 103-109. 

Bond, William H. "Imposition by Half-Sheets ” Library, n s xxii (1941) 
163-167. 

A prmter s error in the second edition of Churchyard’s Chips makes it possible to demonstrate 
the use of this method in the sixteenth century 

Craig, Hardin, et al "Recent Literature of the Renaissance ” SP, xxxix. 
328-486 

Cremens, Charles D The Reception of Calvinistic Thought in England. Ur- 
bana (Univ of Illinois abstract of diss ). 

Dean, Leonard F. "Bodin’s Meihodus in England before 1625.” SP, xxxix. 
160-166. 

Dick, Hugli G “^he Doctrines of the Ptolemaic Astronomy in the Litera- 
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ture of the English Renaissance ’’ Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses . 1937 

(1938), pp 17-19 

Eccles, Mark “A Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors ’’ HLQ, v 
281-302 

An account of the objectives of the proposed dictionary 

Howard, Edwin J (ed ) Pleasant Qmppes for Vpstart Newfangled Gentle- 
women Oxford, Ohio 
Formerly attributed to Gosson. 

Jones, Richard F “The Moral Sense of Simplicity ” Washington Untv Stud , 
New Senes j Lang and Ltt , No 14, pp 265-288 (Shipley Festschrift) 

The common depreciation of rhetorical eloquence by rehgious, scientific, and utilitarian writers 
was a moral objection grounded on the idea that a rhetorical style denotes insmcerity and a 
plain style truth and honesty, for the most part it was distinct from hterary anti-Ciceroman- 
ism 

Larkin, James F Erasmus^ De Ratione Studii Its Relationship to Sixteenth 
Century English Literature (Umv of Illinois abstract of diss ) 

Milligan, Burton “Counterfeiters and Coin-clippers m the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries AdrQ, clxxxii 100-105 

Noack, Jeannette S “Social Aspects of Elizabethan Medicine a Background 
for the Study of Elizabethan Literature ’’ Abstracts of Diss , Stanford Umv , 
1940-4 f pp 90-94. 

O’Connor, William V The New Woman of the Renaissance N Y 
Pellegrini, Angelo M “Giordano Bruno and Oxford ” ULQ, v 303-316 
Casts doubt on the assumption that Bruno was ever associated with Oxford as a lecturer 
Penrose, Boies Urbane Travelers y 1591-1635 Phila 
Contains essays on the following Fynes Moryson, John Cartwright, Thomas Coryate, Wilham 
Lithgow, George Sandys, Sir Thomas Herbert, Sir Henry Blount 

“The Renaissance Conference at the Huntington Library ” HLQ, v. 155-201 
Includes summaries of the foUowmg discussions Robert A Milhken, ‘Troblems m the His- 
toriography of the Middle Ages’’, Allan Evans, ‘‘Medieval Studies in the Huntington Li- 
brary”, Louis M Myers, “Umversal History m the Twelfth Century”, Francis J Carmody, 
“The Reception of World Histones and Roman Histories m France, 1200-1500”, Fred H 
Rathert, “The Vitas Patrum m the Fifteenth Century”, Richard F Jones, Wilham Haller, 
Helen C White, and Loms B Wright, “An Interpretation of the History of Ideas”, Claude M. 
Simpson, “Tudor Popular Music Its Social Significance”, C H Colhns Baker, “Henry VIII 
and the Eclipse of Art”, Mark Eccles, “A Survey of Elizabethan Readmg”, John L Lievsay, 
“Trends in Tudor and Stuart Courtesy Literature”, Floyt H Hudson, “The Transition in 
Poetry”, Ernest A Strathmann, “Ralegh as a Transition Figure”, Edwin F. Gay, “Economic 
Depressions, 1602-1660”, Wilham Haller, “Milton and the Levellers”, Godfrey Davies, 
“Causes of the Restoration ” 

Tuve, Rosemund. “Imagery and Logic Ramus and Metaphysical Poetics.” 
J Ely III, 365-400 

On the Ramist extension of logic to poetry as it afiEects the imagery of the Enghsh poets of 
the Renaissance 

Weisinger, Herbert. The Idea of the Renaissance from Petrarch to Eallam 
fmicrofilmV Ann Aihor^TTmxr IVrirro-filmft PnK "NTn 
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Weld, John S. “Studies in the Euphuistic Novel, 1576-1640 ’’ Harvard Untv 
. . Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 382-387 

White, Helen C “Some Continuing Traditions in English Devotional Litera- 
ture PM LA, LVii 966-980 

Emphasizes the persistence of pre-Reformation traditions in Ehzabethan martyrologies, guides 
to the spiritual hfe, collections of private prayers, and devotional treatises 

Wilson, Harold S. “Concepts of ‘Nature’ in the Rhetorical Tradition* A 
Chapter m the History of Classical Humanism before Ben Jonson ” Eaivard 
Umv . . Summaries of Theses . . 1939, pp 255-257 

“Some Meanings of ‘Nature’ m Renaissance Literary Theory ” 

/H/, 11 (1941) 430-448 

Discussion of the term as used by both Continental and Enghsh writers 

Wolf, Edwin. “Press Corrections in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Quartos ” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxvi 187-198. 

Barnes, Barnabe. Fellheimer, Jeanette “Barnabe Barnes’ Use of Geoffrey 
Fenton’s Histone of Guicciardin ” MLN, Lvn. 358-359. 

The DemVs Charter contams echoes of Fenton’s translation of Chamedey’s French version of 
Guicciardini 

Batman. See below, s v Spenser, Roller 

Bible. Willoughby, Harold R The First Authorized English Bible and the 
Cranmer Preface Chicago. 

Breton. Robertson, Jean “Nicholas Breton’s The Hate of Treai>on ” MLN, 
LVII. 116-119. 

An account of the printed version and of a MS version preserved in MS Royal 17 C XXXIV 
The 12 Moneihs By Nicholas Breton Westport, Conn , 1941. 

A portion of Fanfaskeks, following the text of the copy m the Huntington Library 

Chapman. Bartlett, Phyllis B. “Stylistic Devices m Chapman’s Iliads ” 
PMLA, Lvii. 661-675 

Analyzes the devices of styhstic adornment by means of which Chapman imparts vigor, color, 
and point to his translation, m obedience to his announced belief that a free translation best 
renders the true meaning of the original 

Perkinson, Richard H “Nature and the Tragic Hero in Chapman’s Bussy 
Plays.” MLQ, in. 263-285 

“ . the philosophic ideas which appear m Chapman’s plays are not gratuitous . . his own 

temper fully explains their presence ” 

Coblers Prophesie. Sisson, Sarah T. The Coblers Prophesic' A Morality, 
edited with an Introduction and Notes Urbana (Univ of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Copley. Padelford, Frederick M “Anthony Copley’s A Fig for Fortune: A 
Roman Catholic Legend of Holiness ” MLQ, in 525-533 
On an imitation of the Faene Queene 

Baborne. Bacon, Wallace A “The Source of Robert Daborne’s The Poor 
Mans Comfort ” MLN, lvii. 345-348. 

Finds the source of the play m William Warner’s Syrinx, 

Daniel. Bambas, Rudolph C. “The Verb in Samuel Daniel’s The Collection 
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of the History of England Summaries of Doctoral Diss . N orthwestern Univ , 

IX (1941) 10-13 

Stirling, Brents “DanieFs Philotas and the Essex Case MLQ, iii 583-594 
Uhland, Maude L “A Study of Samuel Daniel ’’ Cornell Umv Abstracts of 
Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp 40-42 

Dekker. Halstead, W L ^^Surviving Original Materials in Dekker’s ^Old 
Fortunatus’ Nb^Q, CLXXXii 30-31 

Suggests that three short prose passages were taken over from the 1596 Fortunatus 

Dickenson. Hendricks, Walter “John Dickenson the Man and his Works ” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss . Northwestern Univ (19 4A) 19-22 

Drama. Adams, John C The Globe Playhouse, Its Design and Equipment 
Cambridge, Mass 

Carter, Albert H “Bibliographical Article Harbage’s Annals of English 
Drama, 975-1700 MP, xl 201-212 
Comments and corrections 

Clarkson, Paul S , and Warren, Clyde T The Law of Property in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan Drama Baltimore 

Gorrell, Robert M “The Popular Drama in England, 1600-1642 ’’ Cornell 
Univ Abstracts of Theses 1939 (1940), pp 35-37 
Harbage, Alfred “A Choice Ternary Belated Issues of Elizabethan Plays ’’ 
CLXxxin 32-34 

Notes on three Ehzabethan plays first printed in 1662, after being revamped for the stage 
before the closing of the theaters Assigns Thorney Abbey to 1590-1600, The Marriage Broker 
to 1610, and notes a possible connection between the latter and William Rowley 

Mendell, Clarence W Our Seneca New Haven, 1941 
An appraisal of what Seneca had to give English drama 

Parr, Johnstone “Cosmological Fortune Astrology m the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Drama Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ, Vol XLii, No 11, pp 22-23 
(abstract of diss ) 

Reese, Gertrude C “The Question of the Succession in Elizabethan Drama ” 
Univ of Texas Studies in English, 1942, pp 59-85 
Rmgler, William “The First Phase of the Elizabethan Attack on the Stage, 
1558-1579^’ HLQ,v 391-418 

Argues that the attack on the stage began suddenly m 1577, that “the causes that made the 
drama objectionable were not external but internal, resulting from changmg conditions 
within the theaters themselves”, and that “laymen early took the lead in the controversy, and 
their objections were primarily the result of social and economic conditions ” 

Drayton. Plebei, J William (ed ) The Works of Michael Drayton Vol v 
Introduction, Notes, Variant Readings Edited by Kathleen Tillotson and 
Bernard H Newdigate Oxford, 1941 

Elyot. Howard, Edwin J “Sir Thomas Elyot on the Turning of the Earth 
PQ, XXI. 441-443 

Erasmus. Hudson, Hoyt H. The Praise of Folly, by Desiderius Erasmus, 
Translated from the Latin, with an Essay & Commentary. Princeton 
Ford. Sensabaugh, G. F. “Another Play by John Ford MLQ, iii 595-601. 
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Supports \uth additional argument Harbage’s attribution of The Great Fawunte to Ford 

Gascoigne. Prouty, C T George Gascoigne^ Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and 
Foet, N Y 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A George Gascoigne A Concise Bibliography N Y 
Gosson. See above, 5 v Miscellaneous, Howard 

GreviUe. Frost, William Fulke GremlWs Caelica An Evaliiahon Brattle- 
boro, Vt 

Hakluyt. Kerr, Willis H '‘The Treatment of Drake^s Circumnavigation m 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589 '''Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of Amcjica, xxxiv 
(1940) 281-302 

Jonson. Bentley, Gerald E “A Good Name Lost Ben Jonson’s Lament for 
S P ” LTL S, May 30, 1942, p 276 

Adduces evidence to show that the name of the child-actor of Jonson’s famous epitaph was 
Solomon, not ‘Salathiel,’ Pavy, and suggests that Gifford may have invented the name Sa- 
lathiel 

Duncan, Edgar H ‘The Alchemy m Jonson’s Mercury Vindicated." SP, 
XXXIX 625-637 

Points out the basis of various criticisms of the alchemists and emphasizes the fact that the 
satire of quackery is fused with a wider social satire 

“Jonson’s Use of Arnold of Villa Nova’s Rosarium " PQ, xxi 435- 

438 

Emery, Clark, “A Further Note on Drebbel’s Submarine " ML N, lvii 451- 
455 

Throws additional light upon the submarine alluded to in The Staple of News 

Kallich, Martin “Unity of Time m Every Man In His Humor and Cynthia's 
Revels " ML N, lvii 445-449 

Calls attention to Jonson’s revisions in the interest of maintaining the classical unity of time 
See above, Section VI, 5 v Chaucer, Duncan. 

Lyly. Bennett, Josephine W. “Oxford and Endimion " PM LA, lvii 354-369 
Finds in Lyly’s plan an apology for Oxford (Endimion), who had been accused by Anne 
Vavasour (Tellus) of seduemg her, and a plea to the queen to grant him her favor. 

Marlowe. Bakeless, John The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe 2v, 
Cambridge, Mass 
A documented biography 

Battenhouse, Roy W Marlowe's Tamburlaine A Study in Renaissance Moral 
Philosophy Nashville, 1941 

Kirschbaum, Leo “Mephistophilis and the Lost ‘Dragon’ ” RES, xviil 
312-315. 

On how the first appearance of Mephistophihs was produced on the Elizabethan stage 
Kocher, Paul H “Marlowe’s Art of War ” SP, xxxix 207-225 

Illustrates references to military practice in Tamburlaine and The Jew of Malta from con- 
temporary treatises on the art of war. 

Me Closkey, John C “The Theme of Despair in Marlowe’s Faustus." College 
English, IV. 110-113. 
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See below, s v Nashe, Kocher; Spenser, Baldwin 

Merry Devil of Edmonton. Abrams, William A (ed ) The Merry Demi of 
Edmonton^ 1608 ^ Edited with an Introduction and Notes and a Repunt of The 
Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, by J, B , 1631 Durham, N. C 
Horrell, Joseph ^‘Peter Fabell and Dr. Faustus.’^ CLXxxiii 35-36 

Interprets the induction of The Merry Demi of Edmonton as a parody of Marlowe’s play 
Middleton. Price, George R “A Critical Edition of Thomas Middleton’s 
Michelmas Term ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of WisconsiUj vi 289- 
291 

Jacobs, Elizabeth R ^‘A Critical Edition of Thomas Middleton’s Women Be- 
ware Women ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of WisconsiUy vi 286-287 
More. Kernan, Gerald. “Saint Thomas More, Theologian ” Thought, xvii 
281-302. 

On More’s indebtedness to the fathers m his controversial writings 

Sullivan, Sister M Rosenda The Cursus in the Prose of St Thomas More, 
(Cath Univ of Amer abstract of diss ) 

Murder of John Brewen. Gorrell, Robert M “John Payne Collier and The 
Murderof lohn Brewen ” MLN, Lvii. 441-444. 

The name of Thomas Kyd written on the title-page of this anonymous tract may be a Collier 
forgery, and thus the usual attribution of the work to Kyd is extremely doubtful 

Nashe. Kocher, Paul H “Nashe’s Authorship of the Prose Scenes in Faustus ” 
MLQ, III. 17-40 

Advances the thesis that ^^Nashe wrote substantially all of the prose scenes, both comic and 
serious, printed in the first quarto, issued in 1604 He did so probably in the summer of 1594 
m preparation for Henslowe’s revival of the play in the autumn of that year ’’ 

“Some Nashe Marginalia Concerning Marlowe ” MLN, lvii 45-49 

An account of quotations from Faustus, evidently in Nashe’s holograph, in the margins of the 
Folger copy of Leland’s Prmcipium Ac illustnum aliquot b eruditorum in Anglia virorum 
Encomia 

Norden, John. Me Colley, Grant “An Early Poetic Allusion to the Co- 
pernican Theory ” J HI, iii 355-357. 

In John Norden’s Vicissitudo Rerum, 1600 

Peele. Parks, George B. “George Peele and his Friends as ^Ghost’-Poets ” 
/£GP,xli 527-536. 

Claims for Peele and George Peckham the authorship of testimonial poems attributed to 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher in A True Reporie, Of the late discoueries . of the Newfound 
Landes. By . . Sir Humfrey Gilbert Knight, 1583 

Prayer Book. Dodds, Walter S “The Rhetorical Style of the Collects in the 
Book of Common Prayer ” Quar. Jour of Speech, xxviii 407-414. 

Points out the Gorgianic figures m the original and translated collects 

Randolph. Bowers, Fredson T. (ed ) The Fary Knight, or Oberon the Second 
A Manuscript Play Attributed to Thomas Randolph Chapel Hill (Univ. of 
Virginia Studies, No 2) 

The MS , once the property of Garrick, is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

“Thomas Randolph’s Salhng.^^ MF, xxxix 275-280. 
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Describes, from a MS , a comic monologue piesumably spoken at a banquet at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1627 

Rastell. Nugent, Elizabeth M “Sources of John Rasteli’s The Nature of the 
Four Elements '' PM LA, lvii 74-88 

Prints parallel passages from the play and from Saciobosco’s Tiactatus de Sphaera, the Mar- 
ganta Philosopkca, Caxton’s Mirror of the World, Waldseemuller’s Cosmo grapJme InUoductio, 
and Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus 

Redford. Withmgton, Robert “Experience, the Mother of Science ” PM LA, 
LVII 592 

Addendum to Excursions in Enghsh Diama (1937) 

Shakespeare. Barber, C L “The Use of Comedy in ^4^ You Like It ” PQ, 
XXI 353-367 

Brooke, Tucker “The License for Shakespeare’s Alauiagc ” MLN, 

LVII 687-688 

Comments on J G McManaway’s note, cited below Dr McManaway i cplies 

Bruce, Doiothy H ‘^The Merry Wives and Two Brethren ” SP, xxxix 265- 
278. 

Parallels between the mam plot of the play and *‘Of Two Brethren and their Wives” (Puhe 
his Farewell, 1581) 

Cam, H Edward “An Emendation m Romeo and Juliet SAB, xvii 57-60 
Proposes alio steccato (= to the lists) for alia stoccata (III i 69) 

Calhoun, Howell V “James I and the Witch Scenes in Macheth^^ SAB, 
XVII 184-189 

Parallels between the witch scenes and the Daemonologie and N ewes f torn Scotland 

Campbell, Oscar J “What is the Matter with Hamlet^” Yale Rev , xxxn 
309-322 

The alternating excitement and depression of Hamlet’s melancholia set the rhythm of the play 
Cox, Ernest H. “Shakespeare and some Conventions of Old Age ” SP, xxxix 
36-46 

Shakespeare’s descriptions of old age foi the most part correspond to conventional medieval 
conceptions 

Craig, Hardin “Shakespeare’s Development as a Dramatist in the Light of 
His Experience ” SP, xxxix 226-238 

“Shakespeare was, not so much an imitator of others, not so much an iingiuded mystical 
force, as a leader of his age” in his ait 

Deutschberger, Paul “Shakspere on Degree a Study in Backgrounds SAB, 
XVII. 200-207, 

Fmds parallels to the argument of Ulysses’ speech on degree {Troilus and Cressida I iii) in 
Elyot, Cheke, and Hooker. 

Doran, Madeleine “An Evaluation of Evidence in Shakespearean Textual 
Criticism ” Eng Inst Annual, 1941, pp. 95-114 

“Imagery in Richard II and in Henry IF ” MLR, xxxvii. 113-122, 

Observations on the difference in quahty rather than substance in the imagery of the two plays* 
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Draper, John W. ^^The Character of Richard II ’’ FQ, xxi 228-236 

“Benedick and Beatrice ’’ JE GP, xli 140-149 

Finds that “the Beatrice and Benedick plot progresses by stages at once logical and psycho- 
logical to a reasonable comic end 

“Et m Illyria Feste ” SAB, xvii 25-32 

Conclusion of the article m xvi 220-228 

Durham, W FI “What Art Thou, Angelo^’’ Umv of Cahf Pub %n English, 
VIII (1941) 155-174 

Discusses Shakespeare’s exploitation of the conaic possibihties of seK-deception and lack of 
self-knowledge in his comedies and suggests that the transition to the tragedies and their pre- 
occupation with appearance and reahty is perfectly natural 
Dunlin, S “Ira Aldridge ” SAB, xvii 33-39 
An account of the American Negro actor who played Shakespeare m Russia, 1858-1867 
Eiiason, Norman E “Shakespeare’s Purgative Drug Cyme^^ MLN, ivii 
663-665 

Suggests that cyme [Macbeth, V m 55-56) may be a doublet for cumin=2i plant possessing 
carminative powers 

Evans, G Blakemore “Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar — A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Manuscript ” JE GP, xli 401-417 
A detailed account of a MS now in the Folger Shakespeare Library 

Feely, Joseph M A Cypher Idyll anent the Little Western Flower Rochester 
Grace, William J “The Cosmic Sense m Shakespearean Tragedy ” Sewanee 
Rev,L 433-445. 

“As a fiction, and as a dehberate dramatic irony m order to brmg about tragic pity, Shake- 
speaie deliberately blacks out from the conclusions of his tragedies the orgamc supernaturalism 
that is yet deeply part of his thinking ” 

Greer, C A “Revision and Adaptation in 1 Henry VIP Umv of Texas . , . 
Studies in English, 1942, pp 110-120 
Further reasons for beheving that the basis was a lost play. 

Harmon, Alice “How Great Was Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne?” 
PMLA,j.yii. 988-1008. 

Shows that the “aphoristic matter which Montaigne and Shakespeare have in common was 
easily accessible to Shakespeare in other sources than the Essays ” 

Hastings, William T “The Hardboiled Shakspere.” SAB, xvii 114-125. 
Breaks a lance in defense of Titus Andronicus, “a fine example of youthful power unleashed, 
even if taking a wayward direction ahen to that of its later happy development.” 

Hinman, Charlton J K “The Printing of the First Quarto of Othello ” Univ. 
Virginia Abstracts of Diss , 1941, pp 5-8. 

Houk, Raymond A. “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew ” PM LA, 
LVii 1009-1038 

Argues that The Taming of the Shrew and The Taming of a Shrew derive from a common source 

“Strata in The Taming of the Shrew ” SP, xxxix 291-302. 

Criticizes Miss Ashton’s article [PQ, vi 151-160) and mamtains that the foho text embodies 
only one revision by Shakespeare. 
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Jackson, James L ^‘The Exchange of Weapons m Hamlet ’’ MLN^ lvii 
50-55 

Argues that left-hand seizure was the method intended by Shakespeare 

^‘The Fencing Actor-Lines m Shakspere’s Plays ” MLN, lvii 615- 

621 

Fencing parts fell almost entirely to Burbage and Sly 

Jacob, Cary F “Reality and The Merchant of Venice Quar Jour of Speech^ 
xxvm 307-315 

On the play’s “remarkable Mehty to the spirit of the times ” 

Kennedy, Milton B The Oration in Shakespeare Chapel Hill 
King, Thomson “The Taming of the Shrew.” SAB^ xvn 73-79 
Kokeritz, Helge “Shakespeare’s mght-iuleJ^ Language^ xviii 40-44 
Rule is a variant of revel and not the word rule, regula 

Langdale, A Barnett. “Bid Shakespeare Miss the Road to Warkworth?” 
SAB, XVII* 156-159 

Finds “topographical inconsistencies” m 2 Henry IV, i i 

Law, Robert A “An Echo of Homer in Henry the FifthE Umv of Texas . . 
Studies in English, 1942, pp 105-109 
Lawrence, William W “Troilus, Cressida and Thersites ” MLR, xxxvii 
422-437. 

Emphasizes the traditional attitude of the pubhc towards the story as a factor in Shakespeare’s 
treatment, and questions the interpretation of Professor Campbell 

McCioskey, John C. “Fear of the People as a Minor Motive in Shakspere ” 
xvn 67-72. 

Mackenzie, W Roy “Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ” Washington Univ 
Stud, New Series, Lang and Lit,, No 14, pp 221-244 (Shipley Festschrift). 

Contends that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern knew nothing about the king’s plan to kill 
Hamlet in England 

Me Manaway, James G “The License for Shakespeare’s Mairiage ” MLN, 
LVII. 450-451 

Suggests the reading “Item eodem die salutis emanavit hcencia ” 

Neilson, William A., and Hill, Charles J (edd ) The Complete Plays and 
Poems of William Shakespeare: A New Text, Edited with Introduction and Notes 
Boston. 

A revision of The Complete Works of William Shakespeare (“The Cambridge Poets,” 1906) 
Nutt, Sarah M “The Arctic Voyages of William Barents m Probable Rela- 
tion to Certain of Shakespeare’s Plays.” SP, xxxix, 240-264 
Seeks the sources of passages in eight plays m de Veer’s narrative of Parent’s three voyages 
Ogburn, Vincent H ^‘The Merry Wives Quarto, a Farce Interlude ” PM LA, 
LVII 554-660 

Supposes that the Q text is an adaptation of F designed to convert it into a “farce interlude ” 
Phelps, John. “The Source of Lovers LahduPs Lost ” SAB, xvn. 97-102 
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Claims the credit of havmg first suggested, m 1899, the meeting at N6rac m 1578-9 as the 
source of the play 

Pitcher, Se 3 ^mour M “Two Notes on Shakespeare ” FQ^ xxi 239-240 
^Tauncelot’s Blessing” {Merck of Ven , ii u) and “Alas, Poor Yonck ” 

Potts, Abbie F “Spenserian ‘Courtesy’ and ‘Temperance’ in Much Ado about 
Nothing ” SAB, XVII 103-111, 126-133 

Traces parallels between Beatrice and Miiabella (and other characters), Hero and Serena, 
Claudio and Calidore, Benedick and Braggadochio 

Prior, Moody E “The Play Scene m Hamlet ” ELH, ix 188-197 
Reviews the various theories and suggests that, since the Elizabethan dumb-show was usually 
merely symbohe of the action of the play proper, Hamlet’s use of the dumb-show and play 
With identical situations was a magnificently executed contrivance which seived as a double 
trap for the cautious and self-controlled Claudius 

Sampley, Arthur M “Hamlet among the Mechanists ” SAB, xvii 134-149 
Stiictures on the views of C M Lewis, Robertson, Stoll, and T S Eliot 

Smith, Lewis W “Shakespeare and the Speaking Line ” Poet Lore, XLViii 
61-70 

In Shakespeare’s blank verse, dramatic lines (in which the second, fourth, and fifth or the third 
and fifth stresses are heavy) gradually prevail over lyrical hnes (the first, third, and fifth 
stresses aie heavy) , this development might be used as a test of the sequence of the plays 
Smith, M Ellwood “Note on ‘Shakespeare in America’ ” SAB, xvii 61-62 
Calls attention to a story told by Parkman of a volume of Shakespeare on the frontier m 1764 
Spencer, Hazelton “Shakespearean Cuts m Restoration Dublin ” PM LA, 
Lvii 575-576 

Comments on R C Bald’s article {PM LA, lvi 369-378) 

Spencer, Theodore Shakespeare and the Nature of Man N Y (Lowell Lec- 
tures, 1942) 

“Appearance and Reality in Shakespeare’s Last Plays.” MP, xxxix. 

265-274 

Contends that the last plays aflarm the beauty of humanity purged of evil and that in thus 
resolving the conflict between good and evil as his contemporaries conceived it — the bestiahty 
of human nature v the capacity of the soul “to couple herself with the nature of angels” — 
Shakespeare worked out an original solution of the problem 

Stone, George W , Jr “Garrick’s Treatment of Shakespeare’s Play, and his 
Influence upon the Changed Attitude of Shakespearean Criticism during the 
Eighteenth Century ” Harvard Univ . Summaries of Theses 1940, 
368-372 

Stunz, Arthur N “The Date of Macbeth ” ELH, ix 95-105. 

Adduces new evidence in support of the dating of the play in hlay or June, 1606 

Swan, Marshall W “Shakespeare’s ‘Poems’: The First Three Boston Edi- 
tions ” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxvi 27-36 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A “Shakspere and his Contemporaries (A Classified 
Bibliography for 1941) SAB, xvii. 2-17. 
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“Index of Names and Subjects/’ by Ralph P Rosenberg, pp 18-24 
Thayer, Tiffany ^‘Nerissa’s Ring Am Nb^Q^ ir 87 
On the probable origin of this episode m The Merchant of Venice 

Wales, Julia G ^^Horatio’s Commentary: A Study on the Warp and Woof of 
Hamlet ” xvii 40-56 
On the sources 

Wailey, Harold R “Shakespeare’s Debt to Marlowe in Romeo and Juhct ” 
P<2jXxi 257-267 

On the influence oiEeio and Leander in the play 

Walsh, Groesbeck, and Pool, R M “Laterality Dominance in Shakespeare’s 
Plays ” Southern Medicine 6* Surgery, civ 51-58 
Watkins, W B C “The Two Techniques in King Lear ” RES, xvTii 1-26 
The first part of the paper discusses resemblances between Rich at d II and King Lear, the 
remainder considers the techniques 

Webster, Margaret Shakespeare Without Tears N Y 
Whitridge, Arnold “Shakspere and Delacroix” SAB, xvii 167-183 
See Section hi, s v Hornstem, Section ix, s v Tennyson, Plarnson, Ameri- 
can Literature, Section hi, sv Whitman, Falk, Germanic, Section ii, 
Scandinavian Countries, s v Oehlenschlager, Willey 
Sidney. Dowlin, Cornell M “Sidney’s Two Definitions of Poetry ” MLQ,iii 
573-581 

Gilbert, Allan H “A Poem Wrongly Attributed to Sidney ” ML N, 

Lvii 264. 

A poem attributed to Sidney in Englands Parnassus is a stanza from the P aerie Qiieene 
Wiles, A G D “Parallel Analyses of the Two Versions of Sidney’s Arcadia ” 
SP, XXXIX 167-206 

A detailed comparison, leading to the conclusion that the revised version is artistically superior 
Sir John Oldcastle. Adkins, Mary G M “Sixteenth-Centuiy Religious and 
Political Implications in Sir John Oldcastle ” Umv of Texas Studies in 
English, 1942, pp 86-104 

Spenser. Beall, Chandler B “A Tasso Imitation m Spenser” MLQ,iii, 
559-560. 

Bennett, Josephine W. The Evolution of ^^The Faerie Queene^^ 

Chicago 

“Spenser’s Garden of Adonis Revisited ” JEGP, XLI. 53-78. 

A study of PQ, in, vi, 29-50, devoted very largely to controverting views advanced by Brents 
Stirling {PM LA, xiix. 501-538), and re-affirmmg her behef in the neo-Platomc sources of 
the passage 

Baldwin, T. W “The Genesis of Some Passages Which Spenser Borrowed 
from Marlowe ” ELE, ix 157-187. 

A study of the sources of the passages in TamhirJame which parallel those in Spenser indicates 
clearly that Spenser was the borrower and suggests a dating around the end of 1587 for the 
composition of the first two books of the Faerie Queene. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “Spenserian Armor” PM LA, lvii. 981-987. 
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Comments on Spenser’s descriptions of armor, finds them romantic rather than reahstic 
Gottfried, Rudolf “The ^G. W Senior’ and *G W I ’ of Spenser’s AmoretH ” 
MLQ,iii 543-546 

Heffner, Ray “Spenser’s View of Ireland Some Observations.” MLQ^iii 
507-515 

Hulbert, Viola B “Diggon Davie ” JEGP, xli 349-367 
Identifies the “farre countrye” of the September eclogue in the Shepherd^ s Calendar with 
Wales, and Diggon Davie with Richaid Davies, Bishop of St Asaph’s 

Hutton, James “Spenser and the ^Cmq Points en Amours’ ” MLNj lvii 
657-661. 

Beheves that the names of the six kmghts in Faerte Queene, III 1 45, are derived from moral 
treatises deahng with the five stages of amatory progression 

Koller, Kathrme “T^6 Travayled Pylgnme by Stephen Batman and Book 
Two of The Faerie Qiieene ML Q, iii 535-541. 

Kuhn, Bertha M “Spenser’s Faerie Queene and Fowre Eymnes in the Light 
of Some Medieval and Renaissance Evaluations of Plato’s Doctiine of Ideas ” 
Univ of Washington Abstracts of Theses, vi 269-272 
Landrum, Grace W “Imagery in the Faerie Queene Eased on Domestic and 
Occupational Life SAB, xvii 190-199 (To be continued) 

Me Clennan, Joshua “Allegory and the Faerie Queene ” Harvard Umv, . . 
Summaries of Theses 1940, pp 350-353 

Ong, Walter J. “Spenser’s View and the Tradition of the ^Wild’ Irish ” 
MLQ,iTi 561-571 

Phillips, James E , Jr. “The Woman Ruler m Spenser’s Faerie Queene ” 
ELQ,y 211-234 

“ [Spenser’s] expressed theory in the epic is an exact statement of the moderate Calvinist 
argument that, although government by women is agamst the laws of God and nature, God 
sometimes sees fit to raise up notable exceptions to the general rule ” 

Smith, Roland M. “Spenser’s Tale of the Two Sons of Milesio ” MLQ, in 
547-557 

Starnes, D. T “E. K ’s Classical Allusions Reconsidered.” SP, xxxix 143- 
159 

Traces E K ’s (and some of Spenser’s) mythological data to contemporary dictionaries 

“Spenser and the Graces ” PQ, xxi 268-282. 

Spenser and E K made use of the dictionaries 

“Spenser and the Muses ” Univ of Texas Studies in English, 1942, 

pp 31-58. 

Spenser’s indebtedness agam to well-known dictionaries, and to Erasmus 

Sterling, Brents “Spenser’s Platonic Garden ” /EGP, xli 482-486 
Replies to Mrs Bennett’s article listed above Mrs Bennett’s rejoinder, ‘‘On Methods of 
Literary Interpretation,” follows, pp 486-489 

Stoll, Elmer E “Criticisms Criticized Spenser and Milton” JEGPj, xli, 
451-477. 

A review of recent criticism 
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See above, ^ v Shakespeare, Potts 

Tourneur. Waith, Eugene M '‘The Ascription of Speeches in The Reve^iger^s 
TragedyT MLN,j.vii 119-121 

Wars of Cyrus. Brawner, James P (ed ) The Wars oj Cyrus, an Early Classi- 
cal Narrative Drama of the Child Actors Critical Edition with Introduction and 
Notes, Urhana (Illinois Studies in Lang and Lit , Vol xxviii, Nos 3-4) 
Whetstone. Izard, Thomas C George Whetstone, Mid- Elizabethan Gentleman 
of Letters, N Y (Columbia Univ Studies in Eng and Compar Lit , No 158 ) 
Wilson, Robert, Mann, Irene R "The Text of the Plays of Robert Wilson ” 
Univ of Virginia , Abstracts of Diss , 1942, pp 5-8 

VIII SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous. Bozell, Ruth B "English Preachers of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury on the Art of Preaching” Cornell XJniv Abshacts of Theses 1939 
(1940), pp. 56-59 

Brandenburg, Alice S "The Dynamic Image in Metaphysical Poetry ” 
PMLA,-lyii 1039-1045 

The dramatic quahty and the vitality of Donne^s poetry derives, in part at least, from the 
predommance of dynamic imagery, i e , that which describes the way in which objects act or 
interact 

Houghton, Walter E , Jr "The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ” J HI, III 51-73, 190-219 
On the devotees of painting, science, antiquities, etc 

Knowles, Edm B , Jr Four Articles on Don Quixote in England N Y , 1941 
Selections from a N Y Umv diss The first item, ^Don Quixote in England before 1660,” 
appears here for the first time The remaining items are reprints from PQ, HR, and IIisp, 
and have been listed m previous issues of the American Bibliography 

Patrick, J Max "The Literature of the Diggers.” Univ of Toronto On , 
xn 95-110 

A review article on D W Left-wing Democracy in the English Civil War ixndG H 

Sabme^s edition of Gerrard Winstanley 

SmUh, Philip A "Neo-Stoicism in English Prose of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ” Harvard Univ. . Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 363-367 
Tucker, Joseph E. "English Translations from the French, 1650-1700. Cor- 
rections and Additions to the C,B E L^' PQ, xxi 391-404 

Utley, Francis L "Two Seventeenth Century Anglo-Saxon Poems.” MLQ, 
III. 243-261. 

Prints Anglo-Saxon poems written by Abraham Wheloc and Wiiham Retchford for Irenodia 
Cantahngiensis, a volume published at Cambridge m praise of Charles I’s visit to Edinburgh 
in 1641. 

Bacon. Anderson, F. H "Bacon on Platonism ” Umv, of Toronto Qti xi. 
154-166 ^ ^ 

Haight, Gordon S. (ed ) Essays and New Atlantis N Y 

Me Clure, N. E "King James on Bacon ” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1942 p. 31. 

An account of the King's comment as recorded m a letter of John Chamberlain 
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Behn. Baker, Herschel ^‘Mrs Behn Forgets ’’ Umv of Texas Studies tn 
English^ 1942, pp 121-123 

Browne. Ewing, Majl “A Note on the Sir Thomas Browne — Sir William 
Dugdale Letters FQ, xxi 425-427 
Suggests change in the date and sequence of four letters 

Gay, Robert M “Browne’s Eydnotaphia^^ Exphcator, I, item 11. 

Brief explanation of an allusion m Chap V 
Bunyan. See below, s v. Dent. 

Burnet. Rodman, George B “Bishop Burnet and the Thought of His Own 
Time ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Umv of Wisconsin, vi 291-293 
Burton. Blau, Joseph L “Robert Burton on Voice and Speech ” Quar Jour 
of Speech, xxviii 461-464 

Cocker, Edward. Noyes, Gertrude E “Edward Cocker and docker’s English 
Dictionary’ ” Nb^Q, CLXXXii 298-300 

Traces the sources of both editions (1704, 1715) to older dictionaries and mfers that the work 
“was doubtless a booksellers’ compilation utilizing the good trade names of Cocker and 
Hawkins [the editor of Cocker’s posthumous schoolbooks], both long dead ” See also CLXXxm 
142 

Cokain, Sir Aston. Mathews, Ernst G “Cokain’s The Obstinate Lady and the 
Araucana ” MLN, lvii 57-58. 

On Cokam’s indebtedness to a passage m Alonso de Ercilla y Zhniga’s oratorical epic 
Congreve. Avery Emmett L “The Premiere of The Mourning BrideJ 
IfXW, LVII 55-57 

Argues that the first performance was on Saturday, Feb 20, 1696/7 
Cook, John. See below, v Milton Wolff 

Cartwright, William. Dan ton, J. Periam “William Cartwright and His Come- 
dies, Tragi-Comedies, With Other Poems . . 1651 ” Library Quar , xii 438-456 
A bibhographical study. 

Evans, Gwynne B “The Life and Works of William Cartwright ” Harvard 
Univ, . Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 342-347. 

Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With Other Poems, By Mr William Cart- 
wright (1651). A Bibliographical Study ” Library, n s , xxiii 12-22 

Cleland. Molyneux, Max. “'Hpco-7rat3eta or The Institution of a Young 
Nobleman by James Cleland Edited with Introduction and Notes ” Cornell 
Univ Abstracts of Theses . . 1937 (1939), pp 27-29 
Cowley. Simmons, J “An Unpublished Letter from Abraham Cowley ” 
MLN,lvii 194-195. 

Pubhshes the text of a letter in the Bodleian 

Davies, Sir John. Howard, Clare (ed ) The Poems of Sir John Davies, Re- 
produced in Facsimile from the First Editions in the Henry E Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, with an Introduction and Notes N Y , 1941 
Davies. Murphy, Charles D “John Davies’s Versification of Sidney’s Prose ” 
PQ, XXI 410-414 

Dent, Arthur. Law, Robert A “ ‘Muck-Rakers’ before Bunyan.” ML N, lvii 
455-457 
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Finds this term used in the sense of mzset m Arthur Dent’s The Plam Mmi^s Pathway to 
Heaven j 1601 

Digby, Keneim. Beall, Chandler B “Kenelm Digby’s 'Thuscan VirgiF ” 
MLN,i.yii 284 

Identifies a quotation from Guarmi m Observations upon Rehgw Media 

Donne. Battenhouse, Boy W ^‘The Grounds of Religious Toleration in the 
Thought of John Donne ’’ Church History, xi 217-248. 

Bennett, Roger E (ed ) The Complete Poems of John Donne, Chicago 

“John Donne and the Earl of Essex ” MLQ, iii 603-604 

Cooper, Harold “John Donne and Virginia m 1610 ” MLN, lvii 661-663 
On Donne’s attempt to secure the post as “secrctarie at Viigima” m 1610 and the probable 
significance of the episode in suggestmg a date of composition foi Elegy V 

Duncan, Edgar H “Donne’s Alchemical Figures ” EL II, ix 272-585 
“This paper seeks to analyze the alchemical figures in Donne’s poetry against a background 
of the theoiies and practices of alchemy as recorded in the compendious literature of science 
current in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuiy ” 

Fiedler, Leslie A. “John Donne’s Songs and Sonnets a Reinterpretation in the 
Light of their Traditional Backgrounds ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ 
of Wisconsin, vi 281-282. 

Moses, W. R The Metaphysical Conceit in the Poems of John Donne, Nash- 
ville, 1941 (Vanderbilt Univ abstract of diss ) 

Stein, Arnold “Donne and the Couplet.” lvii 676-696 

Donne’s taste for “strong austere music leads him to avoid the full sensuous melody” of 
conventional rime by choosmg rime-words without overtones, by riming mascuhne and femi- 
mne endings, and above all by cultivating runover lines, the taste for such a style runs parallel 
to the seventeenth-century vogue of “Attic” prose 

White, William John Donne since 1900* A Bibliography of Periodical Articles. 
Boston 

Reprmted from the Bull of Bibliography. 

See above, s v Miscellaneous, Brandenburg, Section vi, s v Chaucer, Dun- 
can. 

Drama. Alleman, Gellert S. Matrimonial Law and the Materials of Restoration 
Comedy Wallingford, Pa. 

The present volume is part of a larger study, English Law and ike Materials of Restoration 
Comedy, presented as a Univ of Penna diss. 

Miles, Theodore. “Place-Realism m a Group of Caroline Plays ” RES, xvm. 
428-440 

Paine, Clarence S “The Comedy of Manners (1660-1700)* A Reference 
Guide to the Comedy of the Restoration ” (cont ) Bull, of Bibliography, xvii. 
116-117, 145-148. 

Stevenson, Allan H “James Shirley and the Actors at the First Irish Thea- 
ter,” JfP,xL 147-160. 

Suggests that the nucleus of the Dublin company was four members of the dissolved Queen’s 
company, considers also the evidence for assigmng several other London actors to the roster 
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WellSj Staring B A Comparison between Two Stages^ a Late Restoration Book 
of the Theatre Princeton {Princeton Stud in English^ Vol 26). 

Dryden. Evans, G Biakemore. ‘‘Dryden’s State of Innocence LTLS, March 
21, 1942, p 144 

An account of the Harvard MS of this work 

Osborn, James M “Macdonald’s Bibliography of Dryden ” MF, xxxix 
313-319. 

Smith, Russell J “Dryden and Shadwell A Study m Literary Controversy ” 
Cornell Umv, Abstracts of Theses , pp 54-56 
“Shadwell must receive considerable credit for Diyden’s position as a critic ” 

Ward, Chailes E (ed ) The Letters of John Dryden^ with Letters Addressed 
to Him Durham. 

Herbert of Cherbury. Hanford, James H “Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
His Son ” ELQ, v. 317-332 

An account, based on the papers of John Egerton now in the Huntington Library, of Herbert’s 
difficulties, chiefly over financial matters, with his eldest son Richard 

Herrick. Regenos, Graydon W. “The Influence of Horace on Robert Her- 
rick ” Trans and Proc Am. Philological Assoc , Lxxii (1941) xl~xli 
Hind, John. Weld, John S “Notes on the Novels of John Hind ” PQ, xxi 
171-178 

Traces the plagiarisms from Greene and others (Lodge, Pet tie, etc ) 

Keith, George. Kirby, Ethyn W George Keith {1628-17 16) N Y. 

Ladies Dictionary. Noyes, Gertrude E “John Dunton’s Ladies Dictionary^ 
1694.” P(2, XXI 129-145 

Traces the shameless appropriations m this mosaic for and about women 

Lithgow, William A[dams], E L “The Pilgrimes Farewell ” More Books, 
XVII 332 

Notes on the verses pubhshed by Lithgow at Edmburgh in 1618 {S T C 15715) 

Marvell. Roberts, John H “Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress ” Explicator, i. 
Item 17. 

Offers a runmng comment on the poem 

Milton. Seller, Elmer A “Milton and Mercurius Politicus ” HLQ, v. 479- 
487 

Finds no evidence that Milton had a hand in any of the editorials m this journal 
Benham, Allen R “Reply to Dr Parsons ” ELH, ix 116-117. 

Reaffirms the view of “The Earhest Life of Milton” proposed m ELH, VJ 245-255 

Dieknoff, John S “The Function of the Prologues in Paradise Lost ” 
PM LA, LYii 697-704. 

The four prologues not only mark stages m the development of the narrative but also mark 
stages in the development of the argument and constitute ethical proof of it, i e , proof of 
Milton’s inspired authority. 

Drew, Helen L “The Diction of Milton’s Prose ” Cornell Univ Abstracts of 
Theses . 1938 (1939), pp. 29-32 
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Eastland, Elizabeth W. '"Milton’s Ethics ” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Untv , Vol 
XLi, No 10 (1941), pp 17-19 (abstract of diss) 

Elledge, Scott B "Milton’s Imagery ” Cornell Untv Abstracts of Theses 
1941^ pp 32-35 

Evans, G Blakemore "Two New Manuscript Versions of Milton’s Hobson 
Poems ” MLN, lvii 192-194 

Cites variant readings from two MSS now m the Folger and the Huntington Libraries respec- 
tively 

Fink, Z S "The Theory of the Mixed State and the Development of Milton’s 
Political Thought ” PMLAy lvii 705-736 

A survey of Milton’s political ideas, emphasizing his hfelong belief m the supciionty of the 
mixed state based on a system of checks and balances m which the aristociacy is dominant and 
relating to this concept Milton’s view on the episcopate, on Cromwell, and on Parliament 

French, J Milton "Milton’s Supplicats ” HLQyV 349-359 
Prmts Milton’s “supphcats” for the degrees of B A and M A , and also, from a MS book dated 
1665, an account of the process of being examined m responsions The latter is by John Buck, 
who was beadle of Cambridge University during Milton’s period of residence 

Gilbert, Allan H. "The Theological Basis of Satan’s Rebellion and the Func- 
tion of Abdiel in Paradise Lost ” MPy XL, 19-42 

Finds the theological basis in the second psalm and Hebrews I, Abdiel not only expresses im- 
portant ideas but imparts vigor and dramatic heightening to the story 

Gilman, W E "Milton’s Rhetoric Studies in His Defense of Liberty ” 
Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp 67-70 
Hall, Amy V. "Milton and The City of GodP Univ of Washington Abstracts 
of Theses, vi 267-268 

Haller, William, and Haller, Malleville "The Puritan Art of Love ” ELQ, v 
235-272. 

An “account of the teachings of tiie Puritan pulpit concerning love and marriage . , during 
the three or four generations before the pubhcation of Milton’s first divorce tract, m 1643 ” 
Haug, Ralph A. " 'They also serve . ’ ” N^Q, CLXXxm 224-225. 

Traces the last hne of the sonnet On his Blindness to 1 Samuel xxx, 24 

Kelly, Sister Margaret Teresa "The Influence of Dante’s Paradiso upon 
Milton ” Cornell Umv. Abstracts of Theses 1938 (1939), pp 33-35 
Le Comte, Edward S "New Light on the 'Haemony’ Passage m Comus ” 
PQ, XXI 283-298 

Lewis, Clarissa 0, "A Further Note on Milton’s Pro Populo AngUcano 
Defensio ” Library, n s , xxm 45-47 
On textual variants in the editions of 1651 and 1652 

Me Dill, Joseph M Milton and the Pattern of Calvinism Nashville (Vander- 
bilt Univ diss ) 

Myhr, Ivar L "The Evolution and Practice of Milton’s Epic Theory ” 
Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ, Vol xi, No 10 (1940), pp 14-15 (abstract of 
diss ), 

Neilson, William A "On Milton’s Conception of Poetry ” Studies in the 
History of Culture' The Disciplines of the Humanities. (Menasha), pp 156-160. 
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Parker, William R ‘^Milton and Edward Phillips ” LTLS, Feb 28, 1942, 

p 108 

Reasons for doubting that Milton had any part m the Theatrum Poetanm 

''Milton on King James the Second MLQ, iii 41-44 

A description of the pamphlet Pro Pdpulo Adversus Tyrannos (1689), which is “largely a re- 
print of the first edition of Milton’s Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 1649, cleverly adapted 
by some one to apply to the pohtical situation forty years later ” 

Parsons, Edward S "Concerning 'The Earliest Life of Milton’ ” ELE, ix 
106-115 

Argues against the view of A R Benham (E L E, VI) that Anthony a Wood’s account of Milton 
was the source of the so-called “EarhestLife of Milton ” Professor Benham replies See above 
Ross, Malcolm M "Milton’s Royalism A Study of the Conflict of Symbol 
and Idea in the Poems ” Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses . 1941, pp 48-50 

Attempts to analyze and explain the use of royahst symbohsm m the anti-royahst content of 
Milton’s poetry 

Schultz, John H "Obscurantism in Milton and the Humanistic Tradition ” 
Earvard Umv . . Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 356-360 
Svendsen, Kester "Milton and the Encyclopedias of Science ” SP, xxxix 
303-327 

Illustrates some of Milton’s scientific allusions by quotations from six current encyclopedias 
"Cosmological Lore in Milton ” ELE, ix 198-223. 

An examination of Milton’s references to cosmological phenomena in both his prose and his 
verse. 

" 'The Prudent Crane’ Paradise Lost, vn, 425-431 ” NdrQ, clxxxiii 

66-67 

Testimony to the crane’s "prudence” and to the habit of "easing their iQight” with "mutual 
wing” from popular encyclopedias of science 

Warner, Charles G "Mateiialsfor an Edition of Milton’s Eistory of Britain ” 
Cornell Univ Abstracts of Theses 1941, pp. 57— 5S 
Watson, Sara R "Milton’s Ideal Day ” PMLA, lvii 404-420. 

Traces the theme of the ideal day {V Allegro, II Penseroso), including personal and melan- 
choly elements, in pastoral hterature from its beginnmgs 

Wolff, Samuel L "Milton’s 'Advocatum Nescio Quern’. Milton, Salmasius, 
and John Cook ” MLQ, ii (1941) 559-600 

Light IS thrown upon Milton’s (First) Defence of the English People by a study of its relation- 
ship to Salmasius’s Defensio Regia, to which it was a reply, and John Cook’s King Charts His 
Case 

See Section vn, s.v Spenser, Stoll, Section ix, s v. Miscellaneous, Barker 
Parker, Henry. Jordan, W K Men of Substance A Study of the Thought of 
Two English Revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson Chicago. 

Peacham. Cawley, Robert R (ed ) The Truth of our Times by Henry Peacham 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition of 1638 N Y (Facsimile Text Soc. 
No 55) 

Phillips, Edward. See above, Milton, Parker. 
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Prior. Wright, H Bunker ''Matthew Prior’s Funerar' if X W, lvii 341-345 
An account of the obsequies based on the MS records of Prior’s executois 
RetcMord, William. See above, sv Miscellaneous, Utley 
Robinson, Henry. See above, sv Parker, Jordan 

Ross, .^imansky, Curt A "The Literary Career of Thomas Ross ” PQ, xxi 
443-444 

Rowlands, Samuel. Waith, Eugene M "Samuel Rowlands and IlumoPs 
Antique Faces ” RES, xviii 213-219 

The last nine epigrams appear also m Humors Looking Glasse This and other reasons suggest 
Rowland’s authorship of both collections 

S., G. Parker, William R (ed ) The Dignity of Kingship Asserted by G S 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition of 1660 N Y {Facsimile Text Socuty, 
No 53) 

Sandys. Davis, Richard B "Early Editions of George Sandys’ 'Ovid’. The 
Circumstances of Production” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of America, 
XXXV (1941) 255-276 
Shadweil. See above, s v Dryden, Smith 

Sonnet. Mitchell, Charles B "The English Sonnet in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, especially after Milton” Harvard Umv. . . . Summames of Theses 
1939, pp 239-243 

Traherne. Daniels, R (ed ) A Serious and Paiheiical Contemplation of the 
Mercies of God, in Several Most Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings fo? the Same 
By Thomas Traherne Toronto, 1941. ( Univ of Toronto Stud , Philol and Lit 
Ser , No 12 ) 

Vaughan. Manila, E L "Henry Vaughan and the Civil War ” JEGP, xli. 
514-526 

Cites evidence from the poems to prove Vaughan’s participation m the wars 

"A Critical and Interpretative Study of Henry Vaughan as a Secular 

Poet ” Ohio State Univ Abstracts of Doctors^ Diss , No 36, pp 215-220 
Walley, Harold R "The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus ” RES, xviii 27-37 
Discusses the dates of the poems, suggests that the compiler was Thomas Powell, Vaughan’s 
closest friend, and doubts that the volume was published without Vaughan’s knowledge 
Walton. Coon, Arthur M "The Life of Izaak Walton ” Cornell Umv Ab- 
stracts of Theses . 1938 (1939), pp. 26-28. 

Wheloc, Abraham. See above, ^ v Miscellaneous, Utley 
Wither. Templeman, William D "Some Commendatory Verses by George 
Wither ” Vd?* (2, CLXxxiii 365-366 

Wycherley. Avery, Emmett L. ^^The Country Wife in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ” Research Studies, State College of Wash , x 141-172. 

IX EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

MisceUaneous. Anderson, Paul B "A Reply to John Robert Moore ” PQ, 
XXI 419-423. 

Defends his views {PQ, XDC. 244r-260) against the criticism of Mr Moore {PQ, XX 38-45) 
Mr, Moore’s rejoinder follows (p. 424). 
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Barker, Arthur “ ^ . And on his Crest Sat Horror’ Eighteenth century 

Interpretations of Milton’s Sublimity and his Satan” Umv of Toronto Qic , 
XI 421-436 

Illustrates the tendency of romantic ideas and emotions, in the eighteenth century, to cluster 
about a widening concept of the sublime in eighteenth century criticism of Milton 

Bush, May D ‘‘Rational Proof of the Deity from the Order of Nature ” 
RLE, iz 288-319 

On the development of this theme m the scientific, philosophical, and poetical writings of the 
eighteenth century 

Emery, Clark “Optics and Beauty ” MLQ, iii 45-50 

On the ‘‘scientific ingress into the domain of poetry’ ' as illustrated m the poets’ employment of 
optical theory 

Fairchild, Floxie N Religious Trends in English Poetry Vol ii* 1740-1780^ 
Religious Sentiment ah sm in the Age of Johnson N Y 
Friedman, Aithur, and Landa, Louis A “English Literature, 1660-1800 A 
Current Bibliography ” PQy xxi 179-227 

Gardner, William B “George Hickes and the Origin of the Bangonan Con- 
troversy ” SP, XXXIX 65-78 

An account of the origin of the controversy designed to illustrate the literary works which al- 
lude to it 

Garey, Dons B “Eighteenth-century Sentimentalism An Essay toward 
Definition ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of Wisconsin, vi 282-283 
Harding, Harold F “English Rhetorical Theory, 1750-1800 ” Cornell Umv 
Abstracts of Theses . 1937 (1938), pp 71-74 
Hazen, A T A Bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press, with a Record of the 
Prices at Which Copies Have Been Sold Together with a Bibliography and 
Census of the Detached Pieces, by A T Hazen and J P, Kirby New Haven 
Khngberg, Frank J “The Evolution of the Humanitarian Spirit in Eigh- 
teenth-Century England ” Penna Mag of Hist and Biog , lxvi 260-278 
Oake, Roger B “Political Elements m Criticism of Voltaire in England, 
1732-47 ” MLN, lvii 348-354 

Randolph, Mary C “ ‘Hide-and-seek’ Satires of the Restoration and xviii- 
century Nb°Q, CLXXXiii 213-216 

Lists 53 examples of satires purpoxtmg to have been dehvered to the victim or found in a spec- 
ified place 

Robb, Margaret “Looking Backward^” Quar Jour of Speech, xxvm 323- 
327 

On early books on elocution, English and American 

Tucker, Joseph E. “The Eighteenth Century English Translations of 
Moliere ” MLQ, iii 83-103 

Addison. Atkms, Stuart “Addison’s Cato' ii 47—53 ” PQ, xxi 430-433 
Mays, Morley J “Johnson and Blair on Addison’s Prose Style ” SP, xxxix 
638-649 

Morns, Robert L. “Addison’s Mixt WitP MLN, lvii. 666-668 
An interpretation of this phrase as Addison apphed it to the verse of Cowley 
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Templeman, William D “Joseph Addison’s ^Man-planter’ Nb ^ Q , clxxxiii 
311 

Elucidates a passage in The Guardtan^ No 155 
Akenside. Williams, Ralph M “Two Unpublished Poems by Mark Aken- 
side ” ilf X A, Lvn 626-631 

Behn, Aphra, Sypher, Wylie “A Note on the Realism of Mrs Behn’s 
Oroonoko ” MLQ, iii 401-405 
Argues that the author wrote from first-hand knowledge 

Bentley. Laistner, M L W “Richard Bentley 1742-1942 ” SP, xxxix 
510-523 

A review of Bentley’s achievement, emphasizmg the wide range of his interests 
Blake. Schorer, Mark “The Mask of William Blake ” Yale Rev , xxxi 747- 
763. 

Blake’s own view of himself as an unlettered poet in whom divinity found utterance is a mask, 
partially required by temperament, partially fabricated to meet the necessities of history 

“Mythology (for the Study of William Blake) ” Kenyon Rev , iv. 

366-380 

Stone, George W , Jr , “Blake’s The Tiger ” Expheator, r, item 19 
Boswell. Warnock, Robert “Boswell and Andrew Lumisden ” MLQ, ii 
(1941) 601-607 

An account of Boswell’s friendship with the secretary to the Old Pretender 

“Boswell on the Grand Tour ” SF, xxxix 650-661 

An account of Boswell’s year in Italy (1765) 

Burke. Bryant, Donald C “Burke’s Relations with Writers and Artists.” 
Cornell Univ Abstracts of Theses 1937 (1938), pp 63-66 

“The Contemporary Reception of Edmund Burke’s Speaking ” 

W ashington Univ. Stud , New Series^ Lang and Lit , No 14, pp 245-264 
(Shipley Festschrift) 

Cites contemporary evidence to show that, contrary to a persistent legend, Burke’s speeches, 
for the most part, made a great impression m Parliament 

Carver, P L “Burke and the Totalitarian System ” Univ of Toro 7 ito Qti , 
XII 32-47 

On Burke’s inflexible opposition to the totahtarian doctrines of Bohngbroke 

Copeland, Thomas W. “Edmund Burke and the Book Reviews in Dodsley’s 
Annual Register ” PMLA, lvii 446-468 

Evidence for crediting to Burke all the reviews published 1758-1765 and some of those which 
appeared in later years 

McNabb, Leroy C “A Rhetorical Study of the Principal Speeches of Burke ” 
Cornell Univ Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp 75-77. 

Cambridge, R. O. Altick, Richard D “Mr. Cambridge Serenades the Berry 
Sisters ” Nb^Q, clxxxiii 158-161. 

Prints seven unpubhshed poems 

Emery, Clark Scriblertad^s Electrifying Climax ” PQ, xxi 438-441 
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Reference to electricity in Richard Owen Cambridge's poem, and in other eighteenth-century 
verse 

See below, 5 v Pope, Altick. 

CampbeU, Thomas. Duffy, Charles. ‘The Wolf's Long HowF." MLN, lvii. 
123 

On Campbell’s indebtedness to The Sentimental Sailor, ^by a young gentleman of Edinburgh” 
(1772) 

Centlivre, Mrs, Boys, Richard C ‘‘A New Poem by Mrs Centlivre ” MLB , 
LVii 361-362 

Quotes a poem printed in the periodical-miscellany Carihleana in 1732 

Coiman, George, the Elder. Vincent, Howard P “Christopher George Col- 
man, ‘Lunatick' ” RES, xviii 38-48 

New light on the closing years drawn from documents in the PRO 

Cowper. Keck, Wendell M “Cowper’s Olney Hymns a Theological Study ” 
Abstracts of Dtss , Stanford Umv , 1940-41, pp 87-89 
Them, Adelaide E “The Religion of John Newton ” PQ, xxi 146-170. 
Reexamination of the creed of Wilham Cowper’s friend 

Defoe. Ross, John F Smft and Defoe, a Study in Relationship Berkeley, 1941 
{Univ of Cahf Pub in English, Vol xi) 

Van Patten, Nathan “An Eskimo Translation of Defoe’s ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe ’ Godthaab, Greenland, 1862-1865 ” Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, xxxvi 56-58. 

Drama. Evans, Richard B Dramatic Participation in the Gothic Revival 
(Umv of Calif abstract of diss ) 

Ramsland, Clement “Britons Never Will Be Slaves, a Study in Whig Politi- 
cal Propaganda in the British Theatre, 1700-1742 ” Quar Jour of Speech, 
xxviii 393-399 

Van Lennep, William (ed ) The Reminiscences of Sarah Kemble Siddons, 
1773-1785 Cambridge, Mass 

See Germanic, Section ii, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, jr v. 
Schmid, Price 

Dyer, John. Williams, Ralph M “The Dyer Family of Aberglasney.” Car- 
marthen Antiquary, i (1941) 30-42 

New documents about the family, and especially the father, of the poet 

Fatherless Fanny. Reeves, John K “The Mother of Fatherless Fanny ” ELE, 
IX. 224-233. 

Concludes that Clara Reeve was the author of at least part of this novel pubhshed 1819, twelve 
years after her death 

Fielding. Avery, Emmett L “Proposals for a New London Theatre in 1737 ” 
Nb^Q, CLXxxii 286-287 

Reprints an advertisement from The Daily Advertiser (4 February) inviting bmlders to submit 
plans and connects the project, which came to nothmg, with Fielding 

Heilman, Robert B “Fielding and ‘The First Gothic Revival’.” MLN, lvii 
671-673 
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Comment upon leflections m Fielding’s writing of the vogue for Gothic architecture 

Price, Lawrence M ''The Works of Fielding on the German Stage, 1762™ 
1801 ” JEGP, XLi 257-278 

Fieldmg, Sarah. V/erner, Herman O , Jr "The Life and WoiLs of Saiah 
Fielding Harvard Umv Summaries of Theses iPJP, pp 250-2 55 
Foote, Samuel. Wimsatt, W K , Jr "Foote and a Friend of Boswell’s A 
Note on The Nabob ” ML N, lvii 325-335 

A consideiation of the prototypes of Sii Matthew Mite, heio of the play, and an account of 
the “nabob” George Gray, whom Foote met through Boswell 

Garrick. See above. Section FJ/, ^ v Shakespeare, Stone. 

Gay Bronson, Bertrand H "The Beggar’s Opera ” Umv of Calif Pub in 
English^ vili (1941) 197-231 

Attempts to account for the sensational success of the piece, emphasizing its paiodics of popu- 
lar songs and of Itahan operas and the devastating irony of its view of life 

Gibbon. Cochrane, C N "The Mind of Edward Gibbon ” Umv of Toronto 
Qu , xii. 1~17 (to be continued). 

While Gibbon’s “general outlook was that of the so-called Age of Reason, his specific presump- 
tions were those of . . ^experimental science’,” i e , the method of inquiry of Locke and his 
followers 

Tucker, William J "England’s Greatest Historian ” Catholic WoUd, civ 38- 
43 

Giidon, Charles. Litz, Francis E "The Sources of Charles Gildon’s Complete 
Art of Poetry ” ELH, ix 118-135. 

On the nature and extent of Gildon’s indebtedness to the critics he named as his sources 
Goldsmith. Bell, Howard J "Goldsmith and the Pickle-Shop ” MLN, lvii 
121-122 

In his famous argument with Dr Johnson, Goldsmith selected a pickleshop as harmful because 
the pickle was an appetizer and hence fostered gluttony 

Lynskey, Winifred "Pluche and Derham, New Sources of Goodsinith ” 
PM LA, LVII 435-445. 

Borrowings from Pluche (La Spectacle de la Nature, translated as Nature Delineated, 1733) and 
from Derham (Physico-theology, 1713) m An History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and 
earher writings 

Parsons, Coleman 0 "Textual Variations in a Manuscript of She Stoops to 
Conquer ” MP, XL 57-69. 

Traces the evolution of the title and hsts 91 textual variants between the Larpent MS and the 
edition of 1773, some of them author’s revisions 

Gray, Botting, Roland B. "Gray and Christopher Smart ” MLN, lvii 360- 
361. 

On the indebtedness of Gray’s “Ode for Music” to the Song of David 

Starr, Herbert W, "Gray’s Opinion of Parnell ” MLN, lvii 675-676 

Explains Gray’s cutting reference to Parnell in terms of Parnell’s unsavoury poem entitled 
“Bacchus or the Drunken Metamorphosis ” 

"An Echo of U Allegro in Gray’s Bard ” MLN, lvii 676, 
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Guthrie. Law, George L ‘^Note on Guthrie’s ‘History of England’ ” Nb^Q, 
CLXxxiii 71-72 

The work was published in 3 vols , not 4, and stops at 1660 instead of 1688, as promised 
Hill, John. “ ‘Sir’ John Hill versus the Royal Society ” Isis, xxxiv 16-20 
On Hill’s satires 

Hogarth. Read, Stanley E “Some Observations on William Hogarth’s Analy- 
sts of Beauty A Bibliographical Study ” ELQ, v 360-373 

Hume. Mossner, Ernest C “Hume as Literary Patron A Suppressed Review 
of Robert Henry’s History of Great Britain, 1773.” MP, xxxix 361-382 
Pimts, from the proof sheets, a review wntten for the Edinburgh Magazine and Remew and ex- 
plains how it came to be written and to be suppressed 

Wallis, Wilson D “David Hume’s Contribution to Social Science ” Philo- 
sophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr (ed F P Clarke, and 
M C. Nahm), Phila^ pp 358-371 

Johnson. Freed, Lewis M “The Sources of Johnson’s DictionaryP Cornell 
Univ Abstracts of Theses . 1939 (1940), pp 31-34 
Green, Boylston “Possible Additions to the Johnson Canon” Yale Umv 
Library Gazette, xvi 70-79. 

From the author’s Yale Umv doctoral diss 

Lam, George L “Johnson’s Lives of the Poets' Their Origin, Text, and His- 
tory, with Remarks on Sources and Comments on His Life of Cowley ” Cornell 
Umv Abstracts of Theses . . 1938 (1939), pp 36-38 
Me Adam, E L , Jr “New Essays by Dr Johnson ” RES, xvm 197-207 
Prmts three essays identified by clues in Bishop Percy’s collection 

Merrick, James. Wikelund, Philip R “ ‘The Benedicite Paraphrased by the 
Rev Mr Merrick’. A Correction ” ELH, ix. 136-140 

The Benedicite Paraphrased, attributed to Christopher Smart by R E Brittain {PM LA, im), 
is the work of James Merrick 

Novel. Trauger, Wilmer K “Pedagogues and Pupils A Study in Eighteenth- 
Century Fiction ” Harvard Umv , . Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 373- 

378 

Parnell. See above, 5 v Gray, Starr 

Percy. Dennis, Leah “Thomas Percy. Antiquarian vs Man of Taste ” 
PMLA, LVii 140-154 

On the Reliques as a compromise between Percy’s scholarly respect for accuracy and the temp- 
tation to cater for the hterary taste of men like Shenstone and mcidentally to advance his own 
career 

Pope. Altick, Richard D. “Mr Pope Expands His Grotto ” PQ, xxi 427- 
430 

Pope’s indebtedness for seveial favors to Richard Owen Cambridge 
Reeve, Clara. See above, 5 v Fatherless Fanny. 

Richardson, See below, Young, Pettit, American Literature, ii, s v. Miscel- 
laneous, Watters 
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Shebbeare, John. Foster, James R “Smollett’s Pamphleteering Foe Sheb- 
beare.” PM LA, Lvn 1053-1100 

An account of the hfe of the original of Ferret m Sir Launcelot Greaves 

Shenstone. Hughes, Helen S “Shenstone’s Letters PQ, xxi 405-409 

Further account of MS material at Alnwick Castle and m the Wellesley College Library, with 
the text of two letters 

Smart. Lotting, Roland B. “Christopher Smart and the Ltlhputian Maga- 
zine ” ELHj IX 286-287 
Adds a poem to the canon of Smart^s writings 

Brittain, Robert E “Christopher Smart’s ^Hymns for the Amusement of 
Children’ ” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of Amenca, xxxv (1941) 61-65 
See above, x v Gray, Lotting, Merrick. 

Smollett, Jones, Claude S Smollett Studies Berkeley and Los Angeles ( Univ 
of Calif Pub, in English, ix. No 2) 

Chapters on ‘'Smollett and the Navy’' and “Smollett and the Critical Revietv/' with five ap- 
pendices 

Martz, Louis L. The Later Career of Tobias Smollett New Haven {Yale 
Studies in English, No 97) 

Parker, Alice “Tobias Smollett and the Law ” SP, xxxix 545-558 

A review of Smollett’s experiences of prison and an analysis of his attitude towards the law and 
Its punishments 

See above, 5 v Shebbeare, John. 

Steele. Blanchard, Rae “Richard Steele’s West Indian Plantation” MP, 
XXXIX. 281-285. 

Examines new data, chiefly bearmg on financial transactions, from the archives at Bridge- 
towen, Barbados 

“Steeleiana. An Eighteenth-Century Account Book ” SP, xxxix 

502-509. 

New hght on Steele’s domestic history 

“Additions to The Correspondence of Richard Steele ” RES, xvin. 

466-470. 

Sterne. Lehman, B. H “Of Time, Personality, and the Author, a Study of 
Tristram Shandy; Comedy.” Univ of Calif Puh tn English, vxn (ISAV) 233- 
250 

Explains and vindicates Sterne’s “rendering of reahty without moral . preoccupation” and 
the form of the novel as the appropriate vehicle of such a view. 

Swift. DarnaU, F. M “Old Wine in New Bottles ” 5^. All. Qu , xli 53-63. 

Denies Swift’s misanthropy and discerns the exposition of “Utopian ideals” in Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, 

Davis, Herbert Stella, a Gentlewoman of the Eighteenth Century N. Y 
Gove, Philip G “Gildon’s ‘Fortunate Shipwreck’ as Background iot Gulliver’s 
Travels.” RES, xvni 470-478. 

Landa, Louis A “A Modest Proposal and Populousness ” MP, xt. 161-170. 
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Comments on A Modest Proposal as an iromc protest against the maxim that the people are the 
riches of a nation and traces the same point of view in other tracts by Swift 

Neumann, J. H “Jonathan Swift and English Pronunciation Quar Jour of 
Speech, xxviii 198-201. 

Notes Swift’s interest m pronunciation and discusses some of his practices 

Ross, John F Swift and Defoe A Study in Relationship Berkeley ( Univ of 
California Pub in English, voL xi) 

“The Final Comedy of Lemuel Gulliver ” Univ of Calif Pub in 

English, VIII (1941) 175-196 

Dissociates Swift from the Gulliver of the fourth voyage and contends that m its last three 
chapters Swift repudiates Gulliver’s misanthropy 
See above, s v Defoe, Ross 

Thomson. Linck, Orville F “Benevolism in the Works of James Thomson ’’ 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss Northwestern Univ , ix (1941) 23-28 
Me Killop, Alan D The Background of Thomson's Seasons Minneapolis 
Wells, John E “Thomson’s Brittania' Issues, Attribution, Date, Variants ” 
MP,xl 43-56 

“Thomson’s Spring* Early Editions True and False ” Library, n s , 

XXII 223-243 

“Thomson’s Agamemnon and Edward and Eleonora — First Print- 
ings ” RES, XVIII 478-486 

Walpole. Chase, Isabel W. Horace Walpole* Gar denist Princeton 
See above, s v Miscellaneous, Hazen 

Young. Pettit, Henry J “A History of Young’s Night Thoughts ” Cornell 
Univ Abstracts of Theses 1938 (1939), pp 42-45 

“The Text of Edward Young’s Letters to Samuel Richardson ” MEN, 

Lvii 668-670 

X NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous. Abrams, Meyer H “Romantic Theories of Poetry and Criti- 
cism ” Harvard Univ Summaries of Theses , 1940, pp 331-334. 

On the development of critical theory between Johnson’s “Life of Pope” (1781) and Hazlitt’s 
“On Poetry in General” (1818) 

Bryant, William A “Conceptions of America and Americans by the English 
Romantic Poets 1790-1850 ” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ , Vol xlii. No 11, 
pp 5-6 (abstract of diss ) 

Caldwell, J R “The Solemn Romantics ” Univ of Calif Pub in English, 
VIII (1941) 251-271 

The notorious humorlessness of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats is the necessary 
result of “habits and attitudes of mind actively efficient in their serious and successful works ” 
Dykes, Eva B The Negro in English Romantic Thought, or A Study of 
Sympathy for the Oppressed Washington, D C. 

Gohdes, Clarence “British Interest in American Literature during the Latf 
ter Part of the Nineteenth Century as Reflected by Mudie’s Select Library.” 
AmLit, XIII 356-362. 
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Graham, Walter ^The Romantic Movement* A Selective and Critical Bib- 
liography for the Year 1941.” ELH, ix 1-35 

Hudson, Arthur P. ^^Romantic Apologiae for Hamlet’s Treatment of 
Ophelia ” ElE, ix 59-70. 

The criticism of Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt, and its reflection in Chnstabel 

Jones, Louis C. The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes N Y {Columbia Umv 
Studies in Eng and Compar Lit , No 157 ) 

Knight, G Wilson The Starlit Dome Studies in the Poetry of Vision London, 
1941 

Essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats 

Larrabee, Stephen A English Bards and Grecian Marbles the Relationship 
between Sculpture and PoeUy, Especially in the Romantic Period N Y 

Mayo, Robert B. '^The Gothic Short Story in the Magazines ” MLR, xxxvii 
448-454 

“An examination of the periodical literature of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies reveals that for twenty-five years before Blackwood’s was estabhshed m 1817, the editors 
of Enghsh magazines had enlivened their pages with sensational fiction in both serial and short- 
story form, and that by 1810 the Gothic short story was a well-defined and familiar species of 
fiction ” It is theiefore unnecessary to derive it from early chapbooks of the Gothic school 
Morrissette, Bruce A '^Early English and American Critics of French Sym- 
bolism ” Washington Umv Stud , New Senes, Lang, and Lit , No 14, pp 159- 
180 (Shipley Festschrift) 

Ratchford, Fannie E “Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn on Nine- 
teenth Century Bibliography ” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc, of America, 
XXXVI 215-228 

Templeman, William D (ed ) “Victorian Bibliography for 1941” MP, 
XXXIX. 383-419 

Udell, Sister Mary Gonzaga A Theory of Cnticism of Fiction in its Moral 
Aspects according to Thomishc Principles Washington, D C , 1941 {Catholic 
Umv of America Philosophical Studies, xxxm, Cath. Umv of Amer diss ). 

Wormley, Stanton L “The Poet Heme in Victorian England.” Cornell Univ, 
Abstracts of Theses , . 1939 (1940), pp 41-44 
Zylstra, Henry “E T. A Hoffmann in England and America ” Harvard 
Umv . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp 387-390 
Arnold. Dudley, Fred A. “Matthew Arnold and Science.” PM LA, lvil 275- 
294. 

Examines Arnold’s use of the word science, his knowledge of physical science, and his wavering 
opinion of the place of scientific discipline in human life 

Barnes, WiHiam. Jacobs, Willis D. “The Anglo-Saxon Tradition ” Am, 
NfrQ, I. 181-182 

On Barnes’s passion for words of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Wardle, Ralph M “ Timothy Tickler’s’ Irish 
Blood.” RES, XVIII. 486-490. See below, s,v Maginn. 

Blair, William. Bald, R C (ed.) ^^An Opium-Eeaier in America'’^ and ^‘The 
Fratricide’s Death,” Aurora, N Y. 
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Reprints for the first time an essay and a poem by this precocious young Englishman 

Bowrmg, John. Coleman, Arthur P ^^John Bowring and the Poetry of the 
Slavs ” Froc Amef Philos Soc , Lxxxv (1941) 431-459. 

Account of a pioneer translator 

Browning, E. B. Harlan, Aurelia B “Not by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
PMLA, Lvii 582-585 

Identifies the piece entitled “To Robert Lytton from Ehzabeth Banett Browmng” {New 
Poems, 1914) as a tribute by Bulwer Lytton to Robert Browmng 

Shackford, Martha H “The Authorship of ^ Aeschylus^ Soliloquy’ ” LTLS, 
March 21, 1942, p 144 

Suggests that this fragmentary poem is the work of Elizabeth rather than Robert Browmng 
Browmng, Robert. Cramer, M B “Browning’s Reputation at Oxford, 1855- 
1859 PM LA, LVII 232-240 

Attributes to Rossetti and to various groups of undergraduates under his influence an impor- 
tant part in fostering Browning’s reputation 

Lindsay, Jean S “The Central Episode of Browning’s By the Fireside ” SP, 
XXXIX. 571-579 

Relates this episode to events of 1847, the first year of the Brownings’ residence in Italy, rather 
than to the period of their courtship 

Rogers, William H. (ed ) The Best of Browmng N Y 
Shackford, Martha H The Brownings and Leighton Wellesley, Mass 
Smalley, Donald A ^^Sordello Its Significance for Browning’s Career as a 
Poet ” Harvard Univ . Summaries of Theses . 1939, pp 247-250 
Smith, Fred M “Elizabeth Barrett and Browning’s The Flight of the Duch- 
ess SP, xxxix 102-117 

Argues that the poem owes much to the life and character of Miss Barrett and to her projected 
flight to Italy m 1845 Supplemented by “More Light on ‘Elizabeth Barrett and Browmng’s 
The Flight of the Duchess^"*^ pp 693-695 

Stoll, Elmer E “Browning’s In A Balcony ” MLQ, m 407-415 
A critical analysis 

See above, s v Browning, E. B., Shackford. 

Byron. Erdman, David V “Lord Byron as Rinaldo ” PM LA, lvii 189-231 
On the rise and fall of Byron’s ambition to shme as a pohtical orator and the pohtical apathy 
from which Lady Oxford tried to rouse him 

Johnson, Edward D. H , “A Political Interpretation of Byron’s Marino 
Faliero ” MLQ, in 417-425 

Beheves that the play reflects Enghsh and Italian pohtical affairs of 1820 
Rice, Richard A. (ed ) The Best of Bryon N. Y 

Wiener, Harold S L “A Correction in Byron Scholarship ” MLN, lvii. 465- 
466. 

A review in the Monthly Review of Sii Wilham Cell’s books on Greece was written by Francis 
Hodgson, not by Byron as has sometimes been stated 

Campbell, Thomas. Duffy, Charles J “Thomas Campbell A Critical Biog- 
raphy.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp 28-30. 
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‘‘Thomas Campbell and America AmLit, xiii 346-355 

Carlyle. Rubin, Joseph J. “Carlyle on Contemporary Style MLN, lvii. 
362-363 

A quotation from Carlyle’s “Corn-Law Rhymes” was included by Whitman among the 
“Press Notices” in the second issue of Leaves of Grass 

Singer, Herman R Thomas Carlyle^s Rehgton, Its Sources^ and Its Influence 
Upon His Work (Umv. of Calif abstract of diss ) 

Coleridge, Hartley. Griggs, Earl L (ed,) Hartley Coleridge New Poems ^ In- 
cluding a Selection from His Published Poetry London and N Y 
Coleridge, S. T. Allen, N. B “A Note on Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ ” MLN, 
LVII 108-113 

“ the composition of the poem is to be described as follows Lines 1-30 are what Coleridge 
had written down when he was interrupted, lines 31-36 represent his effort to continue the vi- 
sion, and hnes 37-54 are his comment on the loss of the vision ” 

Beach, Joseph W. “Coleridge’s Borrowings from the German ” ELH, ix 36- 
58. 

Coleridge’s reluctance to acknowledge his borrowings 

Sanders, Charles R Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement Studies in 
S T Coleridge j Dr, Arnold of Rugby, J. C Hare, Thomas Carlyle, and F, D 
Matinee Durham, N C. 

Terrett, Dulany. “Coleridge’s Politics, 1789-1810.” Summaries of Doctoral 
Diss . Northwestern Umv , IX (1941) 29-33. 

See above, s v Miscellaneous, Knight, below, s v SheUey, Cameron, Words- 
worth, Wells 

Dickens. Grubb, Gerald G “Dickens’ Pattern of Weekly Serialization ” 
ELH, IX. 141-156 

On Dickens’s pattern for serialization as it affected his own work and his policy as editor of 
several periodicals 

Mabbott, T 0 “Authors Wanted ” N&Q, clxxxii. 168 

Identifies a quotation m Martin Chuzzlewit as coming from Tom Moore’s “To the Hon W R 
Spencer ” 

McKenzie, Gordon “Dickens and Daumier.” Untv of Calif Pub in English, 
VIII (1941). 273-298 

A detailed comparison of Dickens and Daumier as caricaturists and satirists 

Payne, Edward F. “Dickens’s First Look at America ” Dickensian, xxxviii 
7-12 

Rolfe, Franklin P “More Letters to the Watsons ” Dickensian, xxxviii. 113- 
123, 161-166; 189-195. 

Prints the text of unpubhshed letters now in the Huntington Library 

Van Doren, Carl, “Had Charles Dickens an American Great-grandmother?” 
NkfQ, CLXXXII. 304 

Disraeli. Cline, C. L. “The Failure of Disraeli’s ‘Contarini Fleming’.” 
CLXxxin 69 

A statement of the copies sold and the profits realized 
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“Disraeli at High Wycombe The Beginning of a Great Political 

Career.’^ Univ, of Texas . . Studies in English, 1942, pp 124-144. 

Drama. Biella, Arnold. “Additions and Corrections to the Bibliography of 
19th Century British Drama ” PQ, xxi 299-322 

Much information from Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, Taller, London Journal, etc , supplementing 
Allardyce Nicoil’s hst 

Ewing, Majl. “The Authorship of Some Nineteenth-Century Plays MLN 
Lvii. 466-468 

Identifies the authors of fifteen plays listed under unknown authors in Nicoll’s History of Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama 

Nitchie, Elizabeth “The Stage History of Frankenstein ” So, AtL Qu , xli. 
384-398 

Data on 8 melodramas, 7 burlesques, and 4 moving pictures derived from the novel. 

West, E J “From a Player’s to a Playwright’s Theatre: the London Stage, 
1870-1890 ” Quay. Jour, of Speech, xxviii. 430-436. 

Galt. Lyell, Frank H A Study of the Novels of John Galt. Princeton {Princeton 
Stud in English, Vol 28). Printed by the offset process from a typescript. 
Needier, G. H “John Gait, Dramatist” Umv. of Toronto Qu , xi 194-208. 
Gissing. Daley, Norma L. “Some Reflections on the Scholarship of George 
Gissing ” Classical Jour , xxxviii 21-30 
Niebling, Richard F. “The Adams-Gissing Collection ” Yale Univ Library 
Gazette, xvi 47-50 

Hallam, Arthur. Hotter, T H Vail. “Hallam’s Toems’ of 1830* A Census of 
Copies ” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxv (1941) 277-280 
Hardy. Farley, Philip J Pattern, Structure, and Form in the Novels of Thomas 
Hardy (Univ of Calif abstract of diss ) 

Purdy, Richard L “Hardy and Jowett ” LTLS, Oct 3, 1942, p 487 
Suggests that the letter received by Jude fiom the Master of ‘‘Bibholl” was a verbatim tran- 
script of a letter Hardy himself had received from Jowett 

Richards, Mary C. Irony in Thomas Hardy (Umv of Calif, abstract of 
diss ) 

Wagenknecht, Edward “ Tessimism’ in Hardy and Conrad.” College Eng-- 
lish, III 546-554 

Argues that neither Hardy nor Conrad can be adequately described as a pessimist 

Weber, Carl J The First Hundred Years of Thomas Hardy* 1840-1940 A 
Centenary Bibliography of Hardiana Waterville, Me 

“Thomas Hardy and His New England Editors.” NEQ, xv 681-699 

“Hardy’s Grim Note in ‘The Return of the Native’ ” Papers of the 

Bibliographical Soc of America, xxxvi 37-45. 

Gives a bibhography of editions of the novel and locates Hardy’s note concermng the ending 
of the story 

“Thomas Hardy Music ” Music dr Letters, xxiii 98-99 

“Housman and Hardy — and Maine.” Bull Maine Library Assoc., 

III. 7-9 
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^‘From Belniount Hall to Colby.’’ Colby Mercury, vii 85-93 

On R. Owen’s Hardy books 

Thomas Hardy in Maine Portland, Me 

The Thieves Who CouldnH Help Sneezing Waterville, Me (edition) 

Winter! ch, John T (ed ) The Return of the Native N Y. 

Hazlitt. Robinson, Robert E William Eazhtt as Social ConU ovcrsiahst and 
Propagandist. (Univ of Calif abstract of diss ) 

Wardle, Ralph M “Outwitting Hazlitt ” MLN, lvii 459-462 

On Magmn’s devices to continue his attacks on Hazlitt and at the same time avoid involving 
Cadell, London agent for Blackwood^ s, m a suit for slandei 

Hogg. S trout, Alan L “Miscellaneous Letters to, from, and about James 
Hogg ” N&^Q, CLXXXi (1941) 324-7, 352-9, clxxxii 59-61, 142-144, 198-200, 
215-218 (See also CLXXxiii 187-188 ) 

Jeffrey. Daniel, Robert “Jeffrey and Wordsworth, the Shape of Persecu- 
tion ” Sewanee Rev,, l 195-213 

Jeffrey really admired Wordsworth’s peoms, but he derided the poet in public because the 
poems were not popular, because abuse is more readable than praise, and because his own 
talent was for making fun of others 

Xeats. Megibben, Katherine “The Poet Keats Has American Relatives ” 
So Lit Mess , iv 354-356 

An account of George Keats’s hfe in America and a list of his living descendants 

Thomas, Marion B “A Critical Edition of Otho the Great ” Bulletin of Van-^ 
derbilt Univ , Voi xl, No 10 (1940), pp 22-23 (abstract of diss ). 

Van Ghent, Dorothy B Image-Types and Antithetical Structure in the Work 
of Keats (Univ of Calif abstract of diss ) 

Wells, Minnie E “ ‘The Eve of St Agnes’ and ‘The Legend of Britomarlis’ ” 
MLN, LVII 463-465 

On general and specific borrowings of Keats from F Q in 

See above, 5 v Miscellaneous, Knight, below, 5 v Morris, Shoit 
Kemble. Baker, Herschel C “John Philip Kemble ” Harvard Univ, 
Summaries of Theses 1939, pp 232-234 

Lamb. Birss, John H “Lamb on Revisions* An Uncollected Letter” Am 
N&^Q, II. 83-84. 

Prints a letter m which Lamb expresses disinclination to revise the Tales from Shakespeare 

Daggett, G Harris “Charles Lamb’s Interest m Dreams ” College English, 
IV 163-170 

Landor. Browne, Helen B. “Walter Savage Landor as a Literary Critic” 
Cornell Univ, Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp 18-20 
Peterson, Dons E “A Note on the Probable Source of Landor’s Metellus and 
MariusP SP, xxxxx, 680-692. 

Cervantes’s tragedy of Numanka 

Pfeiffer, Karl G “Landor’s Critique of The CeneV^ SP, xxxix 670-679 

Prints an unpubMied letter of Landor’s from the MS in the Huntington Library and traces 
the vanaUons in Landor ’s enthusiasm for SheEey. 
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Lewes, George H. Doremus, Barnard D ‘‘George Henry Lewes* A Descrip- 
tive Biography ’’ Harvard Umv Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 337- 
340 

Lewis, M. G. Peck, Louis F “The Life and Works of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis Harvard Umv . Summaries of Theses 1939, pp 243-247 

“M G Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue ’’ HLQ, v 382-384 

Points out that six plays included in the Larpent Catalogue without attribution of authorship 
are probably the work of Matthew Gregory Lewis 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan L “Lockhart as Gossip New Letters to J W 
Croker ” LTLS, Oct 17, 1942, p 516, Oct 31, p 540 
Maginn, Wiiliam. Wardle, Ralph M “William Magmn and Blackwood^s 
Magazine ’’ Harvard Umv . Summaries of Theses . 1940, pp 379-382 

See above, s v Hazlitt, Wardle 

Meredith. Hall, Serena G. George MereditUs Prose Fiction in the Light of 
His Theo}y of Comedy (Boston Umv. abstract of diss ) 

Mayo, Robert D ^^The Egoist and the Willow Pattern ’’ ELH, ix 71-78 
The significance of the porcelain pattern not only m the name of Sir Willoughby Pattern but 
in the larger design of the book 

“Sir Willoughby^s Pattern ” N&‘Q, CLXXxni. 362-363 

Mill. Von Hayek, Frederick A (ed ) The Spirit of the Age [by] John Stuart Mill 
Chicago. 

Moore. Jordan, Hoover H “A Critical Study of Thomas Moore ’’ Cornell 
Umv Abstracts of Theses 1937 (1938), pp 24-26 
Morris. Short, Clarice E “The Poetic Relationship of John Keats and Wil- 
liam Morns ’’ Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses . . . 1941, pp 51-53 
Finds considerable influence of Keats on Morris. 

Oliphant. Buckingham, Minnie S “The Use of Religous Elements m the 
Fiction of Margaret Wilson Oliphant Cornell Univ Abstracts of Theses . . 
1938 (1939), pp 23-25 

Pater. Law, Helen H “Pater’s Use of Greek Quotations ” Trans and Proc 
Am Philological Assoc Lxxii (1941) xxxv-xxxvi 
Rogers. Firebaugh, Joseph J “Samuel Rogers and American Men of Let- 
ters ” AmLit, XIII 331-345 

Rossetti, Christina. Belloc, Elizabeth “Christina Rossetti ” Catholic World, 
CLV. 674-678 

Rossetti, B. G. Sanford, John A “Dante: Rossetti. Pre-Raphaelitism* A 
Study in the Early Poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ” Cornell Umv Abstracts 
of Theses . . 1937 (1938), pp 37-39 

Ruskin. Angus, Douglas R “Wordsworth and Other Influences on the De- 
velopment of Impressionism in Ruskin’s Modern Painters ” Ohio State Umv 
Abstracts of Doctors^ Diss , No, 35 (1941), pp. 3-7 
Dolk, Lester. “The Reception of Modern Painters ” MLN, lvii 621-626 
Argues that the work was looked upon with critical favor at the time of pubhcation 

Fam, John T., Jr “A Study of John Ruskin’s Political Economy.” Bulletin 
of Vanderbilt Univ,, Vol xli, No. 10 (1941), pp 22-23 (abstract of diss ) 
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Hagstotz, Hilda The Educational Theories of John Rusktn Lincoln, Neb 
Hogan, Cbarles B ‘The Yale Collection of the Manuscripts of John Ruskm ’’ 
Yale Umv Library Gazette , xvi 61-69 

Scott. Parsons, Coleman 0 “Scott’s ‘Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft’. Outside Contributors.” clxxxii 156-158, 173-174 

Quotes letters m which correspondents offer corrections, etc , and includes data on translations 
and on the reception of the book 

“Journalistic Anecdotage about Scott ” Nb^Q, clxxxiii 339-340 

Shelley. Beall, Chandler B “A Tasso Quotation in Shelley.” MLQ, ii (1941) 
609-610 

Finds that the quotation m the Defence of Poetry was taken from Serassi’s Vita di Torquato 
Tasso (1785) rather than from the wntmg of Tasso himself 

Cameron, Kenneth N “The Social Philosophy of Shelley. ” Sewanee Rev , l 
457-466 

A vindication of its sound foundation, its earnestness, and its permeating all Shelley^s serious 
poetry 

“Shelley vs Southey. New Light on an Old Quarrel ” PM LA, lvii. 

489-512 

Traces Shelley’s animus against Southey (from 1817 onwards) to an article in the Quarterly 
(January 1817) which Shelley read as defamatory to himself and attributed to Southey, and 
identifies Southey as the “viperous murderer” of Adonais 

“Shelley and Ahnmenes ” MLQ, in 287-295 

On the indebtedness of the Laon and Cythna story in The Revolt of Islam to Peacock’s poem 
“Shelley and the Condones Ad Populum ” MLN, lvii 673-674 
On the indebtedness of Sxvellfoot the Tyrant to Coleridge’s work 

Cherubini, William “Shelley’s ‘Own Symposium^ : The Triumph of Life ” 
SF, XXXIX. 559-570 

An interpretation of the fragment which views it as Shelley’s “declaration of independence 
from tile problems of the world and his first attempt to deal with the newly important problem 
of achieving communication with God ” 

^ Grabo, Carl H., and Freeman, Martin J (edd ) The Readers Shelley Selec- 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes N Y. 

Jones, Frederick L. “Shelley and Spenser.” SP, xxxix 662-669 

Notes the influence of Spenser in various poems and correlates these with journal references to 
Shelley’s readmg of Spenser 

Jordan, John E “Wordsworth and The Witch of AtlasP ELE, ix. 320-325. 
Sees in Shelley’s poem a clever mockery of the thesis advanced by Wordsworth in Peter Bell 
Rivers, Gertrude B “A Study of the Poetical Vocabulary of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley ” Cornell Univ Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 38-40. 

See above, ^ v Miscellaneous, Knight, Landor, Pfeiffer. 

Southey. Coon, Arthur M. “Southey and Marston ” LTLS, Jan 31, 1942, 
p. 55 

Oa the probable source in Shakespeare rather than m Marston of Southey’s remark about 
Hartley and Derwent. 
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Stevenson. Moore, John R ^^Stevenson^s ^Catriona’/’ clxxxiii 36-38 
Traces the name and something of the character of the heroine to Kate Drummond, a High- 
land girl with whom the young Stevenson fell m love 

Tennyson, Bernstein, Ethel ^^Victorian Morality in The Idylls of the Kingl^ 
Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses 1939 (1940), pp 15-17 
Eidson, John 0 Tennyson in America Athens, Ga. 

Harrison, Thomas P , Jr “Tennyson’s Maud and Shakspere ” SAB, xvii 
80-85 

On the influence of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and Lear on the poem 

Mooney, Emory A , Jr “Tennyson and Modern Science ” Cornell Umv Ab- 
stracts of Theses , 1937 (1938), pp 30-32 

Hotter, T H Vail “When Did Tennyson Meet Hallam?” If LA, LVii 209- 
210 

Cites passages from In Memonam m support of the date April, 1829 

“Hallam’s Suppressed Allusion to Tennyson ” PM LA, lvii 587-589. 

The hues omitted by A H Hallam’s father from the ^‘Sixth Fragment” in the Remains do not 
refer, as the elder Hallam must have supposed they did, to Tennyson and his sister 

Paden, W D Tennyson in Egypt: A Study of the Imagery in His Earlier 
Work Lawrence, Kan ( Umv of Kansas Pub , Humanistic Ser , No 27) 
Yohannan, J D “Tennyson and Persian Poetry ” MLN, lvii 83-92 
On Tennyson’s knowledge of and indebtedness to Persian poetry in translation and in the 
original 

Thackeray. Boll, Ernest. “The Author of Elizabeth Brownrigge A Review of 
Thackeray’s Techniques ” SP, xxxiv 79-101 
Evidence for Thackeray’s authorship 

Cline, C L “Thackeray and the Morning Chronicle ” LTLS, Dec 19, 1942, 
p. 619 

Further support for the attribution of a review of Comngshy to Thackeray. 

Metzdorf, Robert F “Titmarsh’s Spectacles ” LTLS, Nov 21, 1942, p 571. 
Ray, Gordon N “Thackeray and France ” Harvard Umv , Summaries of 
Theses . 1940, pp 353-356 

Scudder, Harold H “Thackeray and N P Willis ” PM LA, lvii 589-592. 
Identifies Wilhs as the original of John Paul Jefferson Jones {Vanity Fair, ch xv) 

Trollope. Allen, Hope E “The Text of Trollope ” LTLS, Apr 4, 1942, p 180 
Further comment on the name “Gazebee” m Dr Thorne 

Booth, Bradford A (ed.) The Tireless Traveler: Twenty Letters to the Liver- 
pool Mercury, by Anthony Trollope, 1875 Berkeley, Calif , 1941 

Tinker, C. B. “The Text of Trollope’s Phineas Redux ” RES, xviii 86-88 
Observations on the emendations proposed by R W Chapman, based on a MS of the novel in 
the author’s possession Mr Chapman also clarifies his position 

Wade, Allan. “The Text of Trollope ” LTLS, Jan 10, 1942, p 24. 

Notes on the text"of Framley Parsonage 
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Webb. Marsh, George L ‘'A Forgotten Cockney Poet — Cornelius Webb ’’ 
FQ, XXI 323-333 

Wilson, John. S trout, Alan L “The Recreations of Christopher North, 
1842.’’ NtfQ, CLXXXii 314-315, CLXxxm 69-71 

Shows the relation of the essays to Wilson’s contributions to Blackwood’ some of the essays 
are composite 

Wordsworth. Broughton, Leslie N (ed ) Some Letters of the W or dsworth 
Family, Now First Ftiblished, with a Few Unpublished Letters of Colcndge and 
Southey and Others Ithaca {Cornell Studies in English, xxxii) 

The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia Morgan St John and 

Given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel A Supplement to the Catalogue 
Ithaca, N Y. 

Burton, Mary E The One W or dsworth Chapel Hill 
On the revisions in The Prelude 

Cameron, Kenneth “Wordsworth, Bishop Doane and the Sonnets on the 
American Church ” Hist, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, XI 83-91 
New letters from Bp George Washington Doane’s diary and a record of friendship 

Fogle, Stephen F Wof dsworth and Herder A Study in Comparative Ideas, 
Urbana (Univ of Illinois abstract of diss ) 

Harkins, Everett M “Literary Criticism by William Wordsworth ” Cornell 
Univ Abstracts of Theses . 1941, 42-44 

Healey, George H. (ed.) Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook, Ithaca. 

Logan, James V “England’s Peril and Wordsworth ” Sewanee Rev,, l 446- 
456 

Parallels between England’s present plight and Wordsworth’s interpretation of her danger 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

Miles, Josephine Wordsworth and the Vocabulary of Emotion Berkeley and 
Los Angeles ( Univ of Calif. Pub. in English, xii, No 1). 

Pattee, Alice E ^^The White Doe of Rylstone by William Wordsworth A 
Critical Edition ” Cornell Umv Abstracts of Theses . 1937 (1938), pp 33-36. 

Ryan, Calvin T. “The Child in Wordsworth’s Poetry ” So Ail Qu , xli. 192- 
198 

Wordsworth is the first poet to make childhood the subject of serious poetry 

Trilling, Lionel “Wordsworth’s Ode* Intimations of Immortality ” Eng Inst. 
Annual, 1941, pp 1-28. 

Ofiers an interpretation which denies that the ode is a farewell to the poetic power 
Wells, John E “Wordsworth’s To the Queen, 1846 ” PQ, xxi. 415-419 
The history of the poem which was the subject of one of T J Wise’s forgeries 

“ Xyrical BaUads,’ 1798 ” LTLS, Jan 17, 1942, p 36. 

On the cancel leaf Gi apparently spurious, described by T J Wise 

See Section hi, 5 t; Maclean; also above, s v. Miscellaneous, Knight, Shelley, 
Jordan, Jeffrey, Daniel, 
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XI CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

Misceiianeotis. Alspach, Russell K A Consideration of the Poets of the Liter- 
ary Revival in Ireland, 1889-1929, Phila (portion of Univ of Penna diss ) 
Beck, Warren ^‘Poetry between Two Wars Virginia Qu Rev , xvin. ZS9- 
374 

‘Terkaps tke fate of this poetry . will one day be attributed not only to external events but 
partly to the addiction of poets themselves and critics to a modern sin, a superstitious 
deference to the specializations of psychology and the social sciences ” 

Buck, Philo M , Jr Directions in Contemporary Literature N. Y 
Contains chapters on Aidous Huxley and T S Ehot 

Endicott, N J ^The Novel in England between the Wars Umv of Toronto 
Qu , XII 18--31 

Schorer, Mark ^'The Chronicle of Doubt Virinia Qu. Rev , xvm 200-215 
An account of the dilemma of the contemporary novelist, explainmg the relative emptmess of 
the work of Joyce, Huxley, D H Lawrence, and Mrs Woolf 

Weygandt, Cornelius ^^The Lies about Life in Modern Letters [Umv of 
Penna] General Magazine and Hist Chron , xliv 259-267. 

Barker, Granville. See below, s v. Housman, White 

Beerbohm. Smith, Logan P ^^Sir Max Beerbohm Atl Mo , clxx 88-90 

Benson. See below, s v Housman, White 

Blunt. See below, s v. Housman, White. 

Bridges. Gu6rard, Albert, Jr Robert Bridges ^ A Study of Traditionalism in 
Poetry. Cambridge, Mass 

Butler, Samuel. Holt, Lee E ‘^Samuel Butler’s Rise to Fame ” PM LA, Lvri 
867-878 

Traces the growth of Butler’s reputation from his death to 1920 Butler attained recognition as 
a scientific writer sooner than as a hterary artist. 

Chesterton. Feeney, Leonard ‘‘The Metaphysics of Chesterton ” Thought, 
XVII 22-36 

Miller, L G “The Wild Knight Chesterton the Poet ” Catholic World, clv 
68-74. 

Conrad. Gee, J A “The Final Typescript of Book iii of Conrad’s Nostromo ” 
Yale Univ. Library Gazette, xvi. 80. 

Gordon, John D , Jr “Joseph Conrad: His Development as a Novelist from 
Amateur to Professional.” Harvard Univ . . . Summaries of Theses . 1939, 

pp 237-239. 

Hall, James N “My Conrad ” Atl. Mo , clxix 583-587. 

See above, Section sv Hardy, Wagenknecht 

Davidson, John. Applejoy, Petronius. “A View of John Davidson against a 
’Nineties Background ” Catholic World, cliv. 552-561. 

Drama. Smith, Winifred “Mystics in the Modern Theatre ” Sewanee Rev , 
c 35-48. 

Eliot, T. S. Graham, James C. “The Critical Theories of T S. Eliot and I A. 
Richards ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ of Wisconsin, vi. 283-286 
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See above, s d Miscellaneous, Buck, 

Forster, E. M, Trilling, Lionel. M Forster.’’ Kenyon Rev , iv 160-173 
An appreciative essay 

Housman, Beall, Chandler B ‘^Housman, Dehmel and Dante ” MLNj lvii 

211 . 

On the sources and analogues of More Poems j vii 

Clemens, Cyril E Housman at Cambridge ” Dalhouste Rev , xxii 321- 
325. 

Haber, Tom B '‘The Influence of the Ballads in Housman’s Poetry ” 6'P, 
XXXIX. 118-129 

White, William, Carter, John, and Bald, R C "A E Housman, An An- 
notated Check-List Additions and Corrections.” Library, n s , xxin 31-44 

Deals mainly with American editions and with material which has appeared since the original 
check-hst was pubhshed mThe Library, n s xxi 

White, William (ed ) The Parallelogram, The Amphisbaena, The Crocodile, 
by A E. Housman Los Angeles, 1941 (privately printed) 

"Copies of A Shropshire Lad ” Pub Weekly, cxxxix (1941) 2361 

"A E Housman’s Riddle A Shropshire Lad, lxiii ” Mark Twain 

Qu , IV (1941) 3-4, 21-23 

"Concerning A E Housman ” Am N&Q, i (1941), 131-132 

Pnnts letters to Housman from A C Benson and Granville-Barker 

"A E Housman on Blunt and Kipling ” N&^Q, clxxxi (1941), 301 

"A Shropshire Lad in America ” Am, Nb^Q, ii 38-40 

On the American editions 

See Section x, s v Hardy, Weber 

Huxley, Aldous. Tindall, W. Y. "The Trouble with Aldous Huxley ’’Am 
Scholar, xi 452-464 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Buck. 

Joyce. Prescott, Joseph "Homer’s Odyssey and Joyce’s Ulysses ” MLQ, ni 
427-444 

On influence of the Odyssey on Joyce 

Kipling. Mabbott, T 0. "Kipling and Runes.” N&^Q, clxxxiii 260-261 
See above, .s v, Housman, White 

Magee, John. Hagedorn, Hermann Sunward I’ve Climbed: The Story of John 
Magee, poet and soldier, 1922-1941 N. Y. 

Biography of a young poet and member of the R A.F , recently killed. 

Novel. Frierson, William C The English Novel m Transition, 1885-1940 
Norman, Okla 

Shaw. Dunkel, Wilbur D. "George Bernard Shaw.” Sewanee Rev , l, 255-262 
Stephens. Saul, George B "Brief Observations on Frost and Stephens ” News 
Letter of the College English Ass’n, Vol iv, No 6 (Oct ) 

Strachey, Lytton. Clemens, Cyiil Lytton Strackey, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Tagore, Das, Taraknath "Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Patriot” 
Thought, xvn 105-118 
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Webb, Mary. Pitfield, Robert L. '‘The Shropshire Lass and Her Goitre* 
Some Account of Mary Meredith Webb and Her Works ’’ Annals of Med. Hist , 
3rd ser , iv 284-293 

Wells, H. G. Sykes, W J "Is Wells also among the Prophets?’^ Queen’s Quar , 
XLix 233-245 

WMbley, Charles. Altick, Richard D "Toryism^s Last Stand Charles Whib- 
ley and his 'Musings without Method^ So Ail Qu , XLi 297-312 
Woolf. Daiches, David Vtrgtma Woolf Norfolk, Conn. 

Derbyshire, S H "An Analysis of Mrs Woolf To The Lighthouse ” College 
English^ III 353-360 

Mellers, W H "Virginia Woolf The Last Phase ’’ Kenyon Rev , iv. 381-387 
Minimizes the importance of her later work 

Wilson, James S "Time and Virginia Woolf ” Virginia Qu. Rev , xviii 267- 
276 

Yeats. Baker, Howard "Domes of Byzantium ” Southern Rev , vii 639-652 
Traces some of the significant images of Yeats’s later work to his earliest poems 

Blackmur, R P. "Between Myth and Philosophy: Fragments of W B 
Yeats ’’ Southern Rev , vii 407-425 

‘Weats commonly hovered between myth and philosophy, except for transcendmg flashes, 
which is why he is not of the greatest poets ” 

Burke, Kenneth "On Motivation in Yeats ” Southern Rev , vii 547-561. 
Davidson, Donald "Yeats and the Centaur ” Southern Rev , vn 510-516. 
Criticizes Yeats’s dictum that *'all art should be a Centaur finding m the popular lore its back 
and strong legs ” 

Gregory, Horace. "W B. Yeats and the Mask of Jonathan Swift ” Southern 
Rev.f vn 492-509. 

Attributes to Yeats the ambition to play the r61e of Swift m twentieth-century Ireland 

Jarrell, Randall. "The Development of Yeats’s Sense of Reality ” Southern 
Rev , VII 653-666. 

Hatmg the world m which he lived, Yeats first tried to ignore it, then acknowledged himself 
beaten by it, and finally managed to accept it as one phase of an mexorable historical cycle 
Matthiessen, F 0 "The Crooked Road.” Southern Rev , vii 455-470 
On Yeats’s poetic development 

Mizener, Arthur "The Romanticism of W. B. Yeats ” Southern Rev., vii 
601-623 

“Yeats was, to the end of his career, a poet of the romantic ’90’s and . the greatness of the 
later poetry is a kind of greatness inherent m the ’90’s attitude ” 

Ransom, John C "The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine” Southern Rev, 
VII. 517-546. 

On the irrelevance of the scientific spirit to poetry 

Schwartz, Delmore "An Unwritten Book.” Southern Rev., vn 471-491. 
Outhnes problems in the understanding of Yeats and his poetry 

Tate, Alien. "Yeats’s Romanticism: Notes and Suggestions.” Southern Rev , 
VII. 591-600 
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Mamtains that Yeats’s later poems do not absolutely depend on his system of mythology for 
understanding 

Warren, Austin “Religio Poetae ” Southern Rev , vxi 624-638 
On Yeats’s need of rehgion and the behefs m which he sought satisfaction of that need 

Zabel, Morton D “The Thinking of the Body. Yeats in the Autobiog- 
raphies.” Southern Rev , vii 562-590 

On Yeats’s sense of the poet’s responsibihties and his shaping of his own life to fulfil them 
See Section in, ^ v Olson 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 

By Thomas H Johnson 

I GENERAL 

Adams, Raymond (comp ). “Research in Progress ” AX, xiii 417-422, xiv 
77-81, 165-167, 314-316 

American Imprints Inventory. Prepared by the Historical Records Survey of 
particular localities, under the Community Service Division of the Work 
Projects Administration (Mimeographed ) 

[Arkansas] No 39, A Chech List of Arkansas Imprints, 1821-1876, Little 
Rock. 

[California] No 31 A Chech List of California N on- Documentary Impiints, 
1833-1855, San Francisco. 

[Kentucky], No 38 Supplemental Check List of Kentucky Imprints, 1788- 
1820 Louisville [Misnumbered 25 ] 

[Massachusetts] No 40 A Check List of Massachusetts Imprints, 1801 Bos- 
ton. 

No. 45 A Check List of Massachusetts Imprints, 1802 Boston. 
[Michigan] No 52 Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints, 1796-1850, 
Detroit 

[Nebraska] No, 26. A Check List of Nebraska Non-Documentary Imprints, 
1847-1876, Lincoln 

[New Mexico] No. 25. Check List of New Mexico Imprints and Publications, 
1784-1876. Imprints, 1834-1876, Publications, 1784-1876. Detroit, Mich. 
^^^[Tennessee]. No. 32. A Check List of Tennessee Imprints, 1793-1840. Chicago, 

^^[Utica, N. Y] No. 36. A Check List of Utica Imprints, 1799-1830. Chicago, 

[Washington] No 44, A Check List of Washington Imprints, 1853—1876. 
Seattle. 

[Wisconsin]. No. 23 A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1833-1849. Madi- 
son, 

No. 24. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1850-1854. Madison. 

No. 41. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1855-1858. Madison. 

~ No 42. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1859-1863. Madison. 
Americans Lost Plays. Princeton, N. J. Vols. xvii-xx 
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XVII. DeMille, Henry C. The Plays of Henry C DeMtlle Wntten in Col- 
laboration with David Belasco Edited by Robert H Ball (1941) 

XVIII. Belasco, David The Heart of Maryland and Other Plays Edited by 
Glenn Hughes and George Savage (1941) 

XIX Campbell, Bartley. The White Slave and Other Plays Edited by Napier 
Wilt (1941). 

XX Daly, Augustin Man and Wife and Other Plays Edited by Catherine 
Sturtevant. 

Blair, Walter Horse Sense in American Humor from Benjamin Franklin to 
Ogden Nash Chicago 
Interpretive study 

Beers, Henry P. (comp ), Bibliographies in American History ' Guide to Ma- 
terials for Research New York 
Second edition, with some 4000 additional titles 

Berrey, Lester V , and Van den Bark, Melvin (comps ) The American 
Thesaurus of Slang New York 

Some 800 pages of text, recording and codifying current American usage 

Blanck, Jacob Merle Johnson^s American First Editions New York 
First pubhshed m 1929, this fourth edition hsts nearly 200 authors and some 10,000 titles from 
Freneau to Steinbeck, and has been checked for new items and data 

Boggs, Ralph S (comp.), ‘folklore Bibliography for 1941 SFQ, vi. 11-68. 
Bond, Donald F, and Tucker, Joseph E (comps). ‘‘Anglo-French and 
Franco-Amencan Studies. A Current Bibliography.’’ RR, xxxiii 132-156, 
Coad, Oral S “The First Century of the New Brunswick Stage Part II. 
From the Civil War to 1871.” Jour Rutgers TJniv. Libr j v. 78-89 [“Part I 
From the Revolution to the Civil War.” v. 15-36 (1941).] 

Colby, Elbndge Army Talk: A Familiar Dictionary of Soldier Speech Prince- 
ton 

Curti, Merle “The American Scholar in Three Wars.” JHI, iii. 241-264. 
The Revolutionary, Civil, and World wars produced “very few of our greatest pieces of litera- 
ture ” 

A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Edited and com- 
piled by Sir William A. Craigie, and James R. Hulbert. Chicago. 

Pubhshed now through Part xvn, down to and includmg the word ‘^snow ” 

Dorson, Richard M “America’s Comic Demigods.” Amer, Scholar, x. 389- 
401. 

Eich, Louis M. “The Stage Yankee.” Quar, Jour, Speech, xxvii. 16-25 (1941). 
English Institute Annual 1941. See below, iv, 5 v Whitman, Bradley. 

Farrell, James T “Literature and Ideology,” Coll. Eng , iii. 611-623 
Flanagan, John T. (comp.). “A Bibliography of Middle Western Farm Nov- 
els.” Minn. Hist , xxiii 156-158. 

“The Middle Western Farm Novel.” Minn. Hist , xxiii. 113-125. 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England, 1941.” NEQ, 
XV. 200-217. 
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Frenz, Horst “The German Drama m the Middle West ” AGR, vni 15-17, 
37 (June). 

Gleason, Elsie G “Newspapers of the Panhandle of Oklahoma, 1886-1940.”’ 
Chrons. Okla , xix. 141-161 (1941). 

Gramer, James A (comp ) Latin American Belles-Lettres in English Tians- 
lation‘ A Selective and Annotated Guide Washington, D. C. 

Greever, Garland “Aspects of Individualism m American Literature ” Per- 
sonalist, xxiii 353-368. 

Haney, Gladys J. “Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After ” J A FL, lv 155- 
168. 

Extensive bibliography, pp 157-168 

Heflin, Woodford A , Dobbie, Elliott V K , and Trevino, Salomon N. 
“Bibliography” [of Linguistics] AS, xvii 59-63. 

Isaacs, J F. “The Negro m the American Theatre.” Theatre Arts, xxvi 494- 
526. 

Historical and critical appraisal 

Kain, Richard M “The Literary Reputation of Turgenev m England and 
America ” Madison Quar , ii. 14-23 

Leary, Lewis “First Theatrical Performance in North America ” Amer 
NdrQ^ii 84. 

On June 24, 1567, at the Spanish mission near Tequesta (Miami), Florida 

Lewis Theophilus “The Frustration of Negro Art Catholic Worlds civ. 51- 
57. 

Lomax, Alan and Cowell, Sidney R (comps ) American Folk Song and Folk 
Lore: A Regional Bibliography New York. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C , “Early Printing in Wyoming ” Papers Bill Soc. 
Amer.j xxxvi. 267-304. 

From the begmmng (1863) to 1870 

Louisiana Imprints, 1768-1810; in Supplement to the Bibliography in 

Early Printing in New Orleans P Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Merwin, Fred W., and Luxon, N. N. (comps ). “An Annotated Bibliography 
of Journalism Subjects m American Magazines, August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1941.” Jour Quar xvm 414-421 (1941). 

Morehouse, Clifford P. “Origins of the Episcopal Press from Colonial Days 
to 1840 ” Hist. Mag. Prot. Episc. Church, xi. 201-318. 

A full study, with an index 

Nuhn, Ferner. The Wind Blew from the East* A Study in the Orientation of 
American Culture. New York. 

Perceptive studies, especially of Henry Adams, T. S Ehot, and Henry James 

Odum, Gertrude G , and Spivey, Herman E. “Southern Literary Culture. An 
Annotated Bibliography for 1941.” So. Atlantic Bui., vii. 14-20. 

Odell, George C B. Annals of the New York Stage. Vol. xiii: 1885-1888. 
Sketches of Ada Rehan, John Drew, Dion Boucicault, Lillian Russell, Otis Skinner, Robert 
Mansfield, E. H Sothem, and many others 
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Paine, Gregory, Leary, Lewis, et al (comps.). ^'Articles on American Litera- 
ture Appearing in Current Periodicals.’’ AL, xm 452-460, xiv. 107-116, 198- 
209, 342-359. 

Pearce, Thomas M '^American Traditions and Our Histories of Literature ” 
AL, XIV 276-284 
Literary origins of Indian material 

Peckham, Howard H (comp ) Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
William I/. Clements Library Ann Arbor, Mich 
Includes letters by Allston, Howells, Simms, Whittier, and other authors 

Powers, Alfred. ^'Chronicle of Western Books Published m 1941 ” Oregon 
Hist Quar,XLiii 63-81. 

Pritchard, John P Return to the Fountains, Durham, N C. 

Evidence and evaluation of the influence of Aristotle and Horace upon Bryant, Poe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, and other more recent critics 

Rourke, Constance The Roots of American Culture and Other Essays New 
York, 

Significant studies of American traditions intended as segments for a History of American 
Culture 

Saunders, D A. “Social Ideals in the McGuEey Readers.” Public Opinion 
Quar , V. 579-589 

Seifert, Lester W. J “Pennsylvania-German Dialect Literature.” AGR, viii. 
26-27, 36 (April); 30-33 (June). 

Spell, Jefiferson R. “Hispanic Contributions to the Early Theatre in Phila- 
delphia ” HR, IX 192-198 (1941) 

Taylor, Walter F. The Economic Novel in America, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Wecter, Dixon. “The Hero and the American Artist.” So Atlantic Quar., 
XLi. 275-287. 

Some of the dilemmas of the mneteenth century were posed under the guise of heroes and hero 
worship 

Wegelm, Oscar. “Six Early Western Imprints,” N. Y. Hist. Soc, Quar, BuL, 
XXV 73-76 (1941) 

Newly recorded Cahfornia, Iowa, and Colorado items of the mid-nmeteenth century 

Weiss, Harry B. “Samuel Wood & Sons, Early New York Publishers of Chil- 
dren’s Books ” Bui N Y, Public Lib,, XLVi 755-771. 

Preliminary checklist, pp. 762-771 

Wmton, Harry N M. “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1941.” Pacific 
Northwest Quar , xxxili. 187-203. 

Wood, Ralph (ed ) The Pennsylvania Germans Princeton, N. J 
Chapters on social, rehgious, educational, and hterary aspects, each contributed by a specxahst, 
brief bibliographies 

Zucker, Adolf E et al (comps ) “[Anglo- German] Annual Bibliography [for 
1941].” AGR, VII. 41-48 (April). 
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II. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Misceilaneotis. Baginsky, Paul B (comp ) German Works Relating to Amer- 
ica 1493-1800 A List Compiled from the Collections of the New York Public 
Library New York. 

Some 1500 titles, reprinted with revisions from N Y Public Lib , 1938-1940 

Bowes, Frederick P. The Culture of Early Charleston [S C ] Chapel ILil, 
N C. 

Brief study, from 1670 to the Revolution 

Colwell, W A See Germanic^ ii, s v, Wieland. 

Jantz, Harold S ^‘German Thought and Literature m New England, 1620- 
1820.’^ JEGP, XLi 1-45 

McDonald, Gerald M ''Unrecorded Numbers of the Ncw-York Gazette ” 
Bui N F. Public Lib , xlvi 685-688. 

Eighteen issues of 1726, 1731-1733 

McKay, George L A Register of Artists^ Engravers, Booksellers, Bookbinders^ 
Printers and Publishers in New York City, 1633-1820 New York 
Reprinted with additions from Bui N Y Public Lib , 1939-1941 

Miller, Perry "Declension in a Bible Commonwealth ” Proc Amer Antiq. 
Soc,, LI 37-94 

Morgan, Edmund S "Light on the Puritans from John Hulks Notebooks. 
NEQ, XV 95-101 

"The Puritans and Sex NEQ, xv. 591-607. 

Seeber, Edward D "The French Theatre in Charleston in the Eighteenth 
Century,’^ 5 C Hist and Geneal Mag , xlii 1-7 (1941) 

Shipton, Clifford K (comp ) Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended 
Harvard College in the Classes 1713-1721. Vol vi of Sibley’s Harvard Gradu- 
ates Boston 

Indispensable biographical and bibhographical guide for the period and subjects covered, fully 
indexed 

Waldo, Lewis P The French Drama in America in the Eighteenth Century and 
Its Influence on the American Drama of that Period, 1701-1800. Baltimore. 

Wheeler, Joseph T "Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 
1700-1776.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvii 26-41. 

Woolf, Henry B "Chaucer in Colonial America.” Amer. Nb"Q, ii 71-72. 

The rarity of eighteenth-century American references to Chaucer 

Wroth, Lawrence C. "The First Press in Providence. A Study m Social De- 
velopment ” Proc. Amer Antiq. Soc , li 351-383 
Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. "Studies in Russian Americana: V. The Eighteenth 
Century.” Bui. N. Y Public Lib , xlvi 374-378, 451-457. 

Discussion and check list of books concerning America published in Russia 

Adams. Forbes, Aliyn B. (ed.) "Abigail Adams, Commentator.” Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc , lxvi. 126-153. 

Twelve letters, dealmg mainly with pubhc events m the year 1808. 
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Bremtnall. Tolies, Frederick B. “A Note on Joseph Breintnall, Franklin’s 
Collaborator ” PQ, xxi 247-249 

Evidence that Bremtnall became a free thinker m his later years. 

Brown. Warfel, Harry R ‘^Charles Brockden Brown’s First Published Poem ” 
Amer, i 19-20 

Byrd. Johnston, Rebecca (ed ) ^^William Byrd Title Book ” Va Mag Hist, 
and Biog , xlix 37-50, 174-180, 269-278, 354-363 (1941), l 169-179, 238-263. 
Concluded 

Woodhn, Maude H (ed ) Another Secret Diary of William Byrd oj Weslovery 
1739'-41, With Letters and Literary Exercises, 1696-1726 Richmond, Va, 
Decoded and collated by Marion Tinhng, the material covers the 26 years following the period 
of Byrd’s first published (1941) “Diary ” 

Dickinson. Andrews, Charles M “God’s Protecting Providence A Journal 
of Jonathan Dickinson ” Fla Hist Quar , xxi 107-126 
Dwight. Cuningham, Charles E Timothy Dwight, 1752-1817, A Biography 
New York 

First full-length biography, well documented 

Edwards. Wright, Conrad “Edwards and the Arminians on the Freedom of 
the Will ” Harvard Tkeol Rev , xxxv. 241-261. 

Elliot. Adams, Elizabeth L. “James Elliot’s Offering to the Muses ” More 
Books, XVII 291-292 
Pubhshed at Greenfield, Mass , m 1798 

Franklin. Adams, Randolph G. “A Passy Passport.” Jour Rutgers Univ, 
Lib , V 5-8 (1941). 

An Item from Frankhn’s press in Passy, France 

Boyd, Julian P, “Dr, Franklin* Friend of the Indians ” Jour Franklin Inst , 
ccxxxiv 311-330 

Chinard, Gilbert. “Looking Westward.” Jour Franklin Inst , ccxxxiv. 1-16. 
Frankhn as a consistent advocate and prophet of westward expansion 

Cohen, I Bernard (ed ) Benjamin Franklin^ s Experiments A New Edition of 
Franklin’s “Experiments and Observations on Electricity.” Cambridge, Mass., 
1941 

Critical analysis of Frankhn as philosopher m science 

“Benjamin Franklin and Aeronautics.” Jour Franklin Inst , ccxxxn. 

101-128(1941) 

Conway, Eleanor. “Dr Abeloff’s Franklin Collection ” N, Y, Hist Soc 
Quar Bui , xxvi, 65-66 

Crane, Verner W. “Franklin’s Political Journalism in England,” Jour, Frank- 
lin Inst , ccxxxiir. 205-224 

Analysis of the character and significance of a newly discovered body of Frankhn’s editorial 
journahsm 

Farrand, Max. “Self-Poitraiture: The Autobiography ” Jour, Franklin Inst,, 

ccxxxiii. 1-16. 
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Hoffman, Robert V “New Jersey in the Revolutionary Scene Americana, 
XXXVI. 22-66 

Contains an account of the relation between Frankhn and his son William, the Toiy governor 
of New Jersey 

Knollenberg, Bernhard “Benjamin Franklin — Thilosophical Revolution- 
ist’.” Jour Frankhn Inst,, ccxxxm 517-523. 

Millikan, Robert A. “Benjamin Franklin as a Scientist ” Jour Franklin 
Inst , ccxxxii 407-423 (1941) 

Mulder, Arnold. “Benjamin Franklin Teacher of Composition ” Coll Eng , 
III. 480-486. 

Pepper, George W “Molding the Constitution,” Jour Frankhn Inst,, 
ccxxxm. 413-434. 

Frankim’s service in the Constitutional Convention 

Pitt, A. Stuart “The Sources, Significance, and Date of Franklin’s ‘An 
Arabian Tale’.” PMLA, lvii. 155-168. 

A review of possible sources in Locke, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Buffon, and Milton 

Read, Conyers “Dr. Franklin as the English Saw Him.” Jour Frankhn Inst., 
ccxxxm 105-133 

Spiller, Robert E “Benjamin Franklin: Student of Life” Jour Ffankhn 
Inst , ccxxxm 309-329. 

Analysis of Frankhn’s pragmatism 

Van Doren, Carl “Concluding Paper” [in “Meet Dr Franklin” senes] Jour 
Franklin Inst , ccxxxiv 415-429. 

Warren, Joseph. “Trusts for Accumulation of Income. The Wills of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Peter Theilusson ” Proc Mass Hist, Soc , Lxvi 346-356 
Woodward, Carl R. “Benjamin Frankhn Adventure in Agriculture ” Jour. 
Frankhn Inst , ccxxxiv 207-228 

Wroth, Lawrence C “Benjamin Frankhn* The Printer at Work ” Jour. 
Frankhn Inst , ccxxxiv. 105-132. 

Freneau. Leary, Lewis, “Father Bombo’s Pilgrimage ” Pa Mag, Hist, and 
Btog , Lxvi. 459-478. 

First publication of Freneau’s portion of the “novel” he wrote at Princeton with H H Brack- 
enridge 

“The Log of the Brig Rebecca, October 15-November 7, 1779 ” Jour 

Rutgers Univ, Lib , v. 65-70. 

Freneau’s day-by-day account of his voyage to the Canary Islands 

“Philip Freneau on the Cession of Florida.” Fla, Hist. Quar , xxi. 

40-43. 

An uncollected poem of his later years 

“Philip Freneau’s Captain Hanson ” Amer N&^Q, ii. 51-52. 

Hamiiton. Aly, Bower The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton New York, 1941. 
Rhetorical analysis, confined to the Poughkeepsie speeches 

Hopkinson, Gegenheimer, Albert F. “An Unpublished Letter of Francis 
Hopkinson to George Washington.” AL, xiv. 308-310. 
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Jefferson. Bullock, Helen D. ^^The Papers of Thomas Jefferson.’’ Amer, 
Archivist^ IV. 238-249 (1941). 

The location and preservation of Jefferson MSS and related material 

Marraro, Howard W. ^Tour Versions of Jefferson’s Letter to Mazzei.” Wm, 
and Mary Coll Quar, Hist Mag , xxii 18-29 

Mayo, Bernard (ed ) Thomas Jej^erson and Eis Unknown Brother Randolph; 
Twenty-eight Letters Exchanged between Thomas and Randolph Jefferson . . . 
during the Years 1807 to 1815 . , Charlottesville, Va. 

Peden, William H Some Aspects of Jefferson Bibliography A Paper Read 
Before The Bibliography Society of America \May 29^ 1940] Lexington, Va 
[1941] 

Roberts, John G (ed ). ^^An Exchange of Letters between Jefferson and 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire ” Va Mag Hist and Biog , L. 134-142. 

Three Jefferson letters written in Pans, 1787-1789 

Keith. Kirby, Ethyn W George Keithj 1638-1716 New York. 

Biography 

Ladd. Leary, Lewis Forgotten Charleston Poet Joseph Brown Ladd, 
1764-1786 ” Americana, xxxvi 571-588 
Paine. Abel, Darrel '‘The Significance of the Letter to the Abbe Raynal in 
the Progress of Thomas Paine’s Thought ” Pa, Mag, Hist and Biog , lxvi. 176- 
190 

Gibbens, V. E "Tom Paine and the Idea of Progress.” Pa, Mag, Hist, and 
Biog , lxvi 191-204. 

Landin, Harold W. "Some Letters of Thomas Paine and William Short on 
the Nootka Sound Crisis ” Jour Mod, Hist , xiii. 357-374 (1941). 

Palmer, R. R "Tom Paine Victim of the Rights of Man.” Pa Mag Hist, 
and Biog, lxvi. 161-175 

Wecter, Dixon. "Hero in Reverse ” Va Quar Rev., xviii. 243-259. 

Sewall. Dykema, Karl W. "Samuel Sewall Reads John Dryden ” AL, xiv. 
157-161. 

Taylor. Warren Austin "Edward Taylor’s Poetry. Colonial Baroque.” Ken- 
yon Rev , HI. 355-371 (1941). 

Taylor must be accounted “the best American poet before Bryant.” 

Weems. Bryan, W. A. "The Genesis of Weems’ Life of WashingtonJ^ Amer- 
icana, XXXVI. 147-165. 

Woolman. Darlington, Mary E. "A Woolman Document.” Jour. Rutgers 
Univ. Lib , v. 61-62. 

Records of a Woolman deed, dated August 9, 1762. 

Spiller, Robert E. "John Woolman on War.” Jour, Rutgers Umv. Lib., v. 
60-91 (1941) 

First pubhcatzon of a MS on war 

Whitney, Janet. John Woolman: American Quaker. Boston. 

Biography 
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III. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Miscellaneous. Bailey, James 0 ''An Early American Utopian Fiction ” AL, 
XIV 285-293. 

Adam Seaborn’s Symsoma, 1820, was “an earnestly written novel of adventure,” not a 
burlesque 

Carpenter, Frederic I. “The Genteel Tradition: A Re-Interpretation NEQ, 
XV. 427-443 

Cowie, Alexander. “The Vogue of the Domestic Novel 1850-1870.” So 
Atlantic Quar., xli 416-424 

Dichter, Harry, and Shapiro, Elliott Early American Shed Music' Its Lure 
and Its Lore, 1768-1889 New York. 

Describes over 600 pieces, extensive bibhography 
Duffy. See English, x, s.v Campbell. 

Eidson See English, x, 5 v. Tennyson. 

Firebaugh, Joseph T. “Samuel Rogers and American Men of Letters ” AL, 
XIII. 331-345. 

Especially Irving, Cooper, Haileck, Ticknor, and Prescott 

Gudde, Erwin G “An American Version of Munchausen.’^ A L, xin 372-390 
Four editions, perhaps by Fessenden 

Heilman, Hugo E “The Influence of the Literary Society in the Making of 
American Orators.” Quar Jour. Speech, xxvni 12-14 
As exemphfied in Webster, Clay Calhoun, Phillips, Henry, Lincoln, and Douglas 

Maddox, Notley S “Literary Nationalism m Putnam^ s Magazine, 1853- 
1857.” AL, XIV 117-125 
Its editorial pohey toward native writers was cordial 

Mott, Frank L “Facetious News Writing, 1833-1883.” Miss Valley Hist 
Rev , XXIX 35-54 

Stern, Madeleine B. “The House of the Expanding Doors Ann Lynch’s 
Soirees, 1846.” N. Y.Hist , xxiii 42-51 

Many of the well-known New York literati spent evenings at Miss Lynch’s 

Wellek, Rene. “The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philosophy.” 
NEQ, XV. 652-680. 

Bronson Alcott, George Ripley, Theodore Parker, Orestes Brownson, and Margaret Fuller 
Wilson, J. B. “Anecdotes of Brook Farm.” NEQ, xv. 320-331 
Suggests institutions on which Brook Farm was m part patterned 

Zylstra, Henry. “A Mid-Nineteenth Century Dutch View of American Life 
and Letters.” PM LA, lvii. 1108-1136. 

Evefhardus Jan Potgieter (1807-1875), poet, author, critic, was keenly interested in the Ameri- 
can literary scene. 

Alcott. Adams, Elizabeth L. “Louisa Alcott’s Doomed Manuscript.” 
More Books, xvn. 221-222. 
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A letter, January 28, 1874, from Miss Alcott to her publisher, which may explain the non- 
appearance of a work planned for pubhcation m 1864 

Audubon. McDermott, John F ^^Audubon’s ^Journey up the Mississippi ^ 
Jour III State Htst Soc , xxxv 148-173 
Discussion of a version published in 1829 

Weeks, Mangum John James Audubon ’’ So Atlantic Quay , xli 76-87. 
Backus. Jones, Louis C ‘‘Henry Backus, the Saugerties Bard ’’ W F Eist , 
xxm 139-148 

Sketch of a colorful minstrel who wandered the Hudson and IMohawk valleys 

Brownson. Cook, Thomas I , and Leavelle, Arnaud B “Orestes A Brown- 
son’s The American Repubhcl^ Rev of Politics yiY 77-90. 

Ryan, Thomas “Brownson Speaks of England Catholic World, CLiv 426-429. 
Discusses possible causes for his antipathy to the British Empire 

Bryant. Hubbell, Jay B “A New Letter by William Cullen Bryant ” Ga 
Hist Quay , xxvi 288-290 
To Israel Keech Tefft of Savannah, April 27, 1849 

Calvert, Hagge, C. W “G H Calvert’s Translations from the German.” 
MLN,zvii 282-284 

Cooper. Davidson, Levette J “Letters from Authors.” Colo Mag,, xix. 122- 
126 

Includes a brief letter from Cooper to Gen Winfield Scott, January 3, 1849 

Crockett, Dorson, Richard M “Davy Crockett and the Heroic Age.” SFQ, 
VI 95-102 

Bay. Weiss, Harry B. “Mahlon Day, Early New York Printer, Bookseller 
and Publisher of Children’s Books ” Bui N, Y Public Lib , lxv. 1007-1021 
DeForest. McIntyre, Clara F “J W. DeForest, Pioneer Realist” Univ of 
Wyoming Pubs , ix. 1-13 

Emerson. Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870 Part 4 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 1803-1882 New York 

A project of the New York University Libraries An important adjunct to any final Emerson 
hsting 

Balseiro, Jose A See Spanish, v, s,v Miscellaneous. 

Matthews, Joseph C “Emerson’s Knowledge of Dante ” Umv of Texas . . 

Studies m English, 1942, pp 171—198. 

Mowat, R B “The England Emerson Saw from Americans in England ” 
Christian Science Mon , xxxiv 8 (May 2). 

Nye, Russel B “Emerson m Michigan and the Northwest ” Mich, Hist. 
Mag., XXVI. 159-172. 

Stovall, Floyd “The Value of Emerson Today ” Coll Eng , iii. 442-454. 
Strauch, Carl F. “The Background for Emerson’s ‘Boston Hymn’ ” AL, xiv 
36-47, 

“Emerson at Lehigh ” Lehigh Alumni Bui,, xxix. 15-16. 

Two hitherto unpublished Emerson letters. 
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Fiske. Powell, Lawrence C “John Fiske— Bookman.” Papers Bibl Soc. A mer , 
221-254 (1941). 

K-g-amiripg Fiske’s Collection that is now a part of the library of the University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Fuller. Madison, Charles A “Margaret Fuller. Tianscendentai Rebel ” 
Anhoch Rev,,ii 422-438 

Schultz, Arthur R. “Margaret Fuller— Transcendentalist Interpreter of 
American Literature.” MD U, xxxiv 169-182 

Stern, Madeleine B The Life of Margaret Fuller, New York. 

Fictional biography, based on extensive study 

Greeley. Lillard, Richard G. “Hank Monk and Horace Greeley ” AL, xiv. 
126-134. 

Hastings. Hastings, George E “Sally Hastings (1773-1812), Poet and Pion- 
eer,” Americana, xxxvi, 301-415. 

Sally Hastings pubhshed verses and a journal at Lancaster, Pa , m 1808 

Hawthorne. Astrov, Vladimir “Hawthorne and Dostoievski as Explorers ot 
the Human Conscience ” NEQ, xv 296-319 
Blair, Walter “Color, Light and Shadow in Hawthorne^s Fiction NEQ, xv 
74-94. 

Doubleday, Neal F. “Hawthorne’s Satirical Allegory ” Coll Eng , ni. 325- 
337 

Foster, Charles H. “Hawthorne’s Literary Theory.” PM LA, lvii 241-254 
Howe, M A. DeWolfe “The Tale of Tanglewood ” Yale Rev , xxxii 323- 
336. 

Discussion of ‘‘Tanglewood” as a place name 

Turner, Arlin. “Hawthorne and Reform ” NEQ, xv 700-714. 

Wright, Nathalia. “Hawthorne and the Praslin Murder.” NEQ, xv. 5-14. 
The celebrated French crime of 1847 contributed to the background of The Marble Faun 

Lincoln. Angle, Paul M. “Four Lincoln Firsts.” Papers Bihl, Soc. Amei , 
XXXVI. 1-17. 

Bibliographical data regarding three of Lincoln’s better known addresses 

Basler, Roy P. “The Authorship of the ‘Rebecca’ Letters ” Abraham Lincoln 
Quar , II. 80-90. 

Jordan, Philip D, “Some Lincoln and Civil War Songs ” Abraham Lincoln 
Quar., ii. 127-142. 

Longfellow. Englekirk, John E. “Notes on Longfellow in Spanish America.” 
Eisp., XXV. 295-308. 

Ulimann, S “Composite Metaphors in Longfellow’s Poetry.” RES, xviii. 
219-228. 

White, George L., Jr. “Longfellow’s Interest in Scandinavia during the Years 
1835-1847.” SS, xvii, 70-82. 

Lowell. Altick, Richard D. “Was Lowell an Historical Critic?” AL, xiv. 250- 
259. 

Bail, Hamilton V. “Harvard’s Commemoration Day July 21, 1865.” NEQ, 
XV. 256-279. 
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An account of the exercises on the day when J R Lowell read his famous ode 
Beatty, Richmond C James Russell Lowell Nashville, Tenn. 

Critical appraisal 

Gibbs, Lincoln Brahmin’s Version of Democracy.” Antioch Rev , i. 50-62 
A discussion of Lowelhs sagacity and ideahsm 

Melville, [anon] ^'Melville and His Public.” Amer. N&°Qy ii 67-71. 
Newspaper accounts of Melville’s lectures, Jan 9-Feb 20, 1858 

Ashley, Clifford W “A Possible Verse Parody of Moby- Dick ” Amer N&^Q, 
II 62-63. 

Davis, Merrell R ^^The Flower Symbolism m ^Mardi’ ” MLQ, ii 625-638 
(1941) 

Duffy, Charles ^ ^Toward the Whole Evidence on Melville as a Lecturer ” 
Amer N&’Q, ii, 58 

Lloyd, Francis V, Jr ^^Melviile’s First Lectures” AL, xiii 391-395. 

In Lawrence, Mass , and m Concord, N H , November, 1857 

Mills, Gordon ‘‘The Significance of ‘Arcturus’ in Mardi ” AL, xiv 158-161 
Myers, Henry A “Captain Ahab’s Discovery. The Tragic Meaning of Moby 
Dick^^ NEQ,xy 15-34 

Thorp, Willard “Did Melville Review The Scarlet Letter?^^ AL, xiv 302-305 
Waggoner, Hyatt H. “A Possible Verse Parody of Moby-Dick in 1865.” 
Amer N&’Q, ii, 3-6 

Miller. Jantz, Harold S. “Samuel Miller’s Survey of German Literature, 
1803 ” GR, XVI 267-277 (1941). 

Summary of his Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1803), with an estimate of its sig- 
nificance 

O’Brien. Wolle Francis “Fitz-James O’Brien m Ireland and England, 1828- 
1851.” AL, XIV 234-249. 

Parkman. Wade, Mason Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian, New York. 
Interpretive and significant study 

Peabody. Roberts, Josephine E. “Elizabeth Peabody and the Temple 
School” NEQ, XV. 497-508, 

Poe. The Raven and Other Poems Reproduced in Facsimile from the Lorimer 
Graham Copy of the Edition of 1845 with the Author’s Corrections New York. 
Pubhshed for the Facsimile Text Society, with an mtroduction by Thomas 0 Mabbott 
Adams, Percy G “Poe, Critic of Voltaire ” MLN, ivii 273-275 
Astrov, Vladimir. “Dostoievsky on Edgar Allan Poe ” AL, xiv 70-74 
An appreciative Dostoievsky article on Poe, written in 1861 

Bailey, James 0. “Sources of Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym, ‘Hans Pfaal,’ and 
Other Pieces.” PMLA, lvii 513-535 

Cooke, Alice L “The Popular Conception of Edgar Allan Poe from 1850 to 
1890,” Univ of Texas Studies in English^ 1942, pp 145-170. 

Culver, Francis B. “Lineage of Edgar Allan Poe and the Complex Pattern of 
the Family Genealogy ” Md Hist. Mag , xxxvii 420-422 
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Hutcherson, Dudley R 'Toe’s Reputation m England and America, 1850- 
1909.” AL, XIV. 211-233. 

Mabbott, Thomas 0 " Toe’ on Intemperance,” cxxiiilx 34-35. 

'Toe’s Tale, 'The Lighthouse’ ” clxxxii 226-227 

Reprint, with comments, of a seldom printed, unfinished tale 

Miller, F. DeWolfe "The Basis for Poe’s 'The Island of the Fay’ ” AL, xiv 
135-140. 

"Oiybnus” [Thomas 0 Mabbott]. "Poe and the Artist John P Franken- 
stein.” CLXXXII 31-32. 

Ostrom, John W "Two 'Lost’ Poe Letters,” Amtr i, 68-69 (1941). 

"Two Unpublished Poe Letters,” Americana^ xxxvi 67-71 

Written to Hiram Haines, editor of the Virgima Star, in 1836 and 1840 

Pittman, Diana. "Key to the Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe ” So Lit Mes- 
senger, IV [treated under sub-headings as follows ] 'The Landscape Garden,’ 
pp. 19-24, ^ Ebony Shadow Series Metzengerstem,’ pp 81-85, 143-149, 'The 
Two Ravens,’ pp 149-157, 'Poe’s "The Raven”,’ pp 157-168 
Schubert, Leland, "James William Carling. Expressionist Illustrator of 'The 
Raven,’” So, Lit Messenger, iv. 173-181 
Wilson, Edmund "Poe as a Literary Critic ” Nation, clv 452-453 
Worthen, Samuel C. "A Strange Aftermath of the Mystery of 'Mane Roget’ 
(Mary Rogers )” Froc N, /. Eist Soc , lx 116-123 
Prescott, W, H. Charvat, William. "Prescott’s Political and Social Atti- 
tudes,” AL, XIII 320-330 
Disclosed as a staunch Federehst-Whig and a Unitarian 
Ripley. Schulz, Arthur R , and Pochmann, Henry A "Geoige Ripley Uni- 
tarian, Transcendentalist, or Infidel?” AL, xiv 1-19. 

Simms. Morris, J, Allen "The Stories of William Gilmore Simms ” AL, xiv. 
20-35. 

A canon of 58 stones by Simms, hsted chronologically 

Spafford. Boyd, Julian P. "Horatio Gates SpafFord [1778-1832]- Inventor, 
Author, Promoter of Democracy.” Proc, Amer Anhq Soc , u 279-350 
Recently available documents estabhsh Spafford as an inventor of consequence, and identify 
him as magazine editor and contributor, and as author of an early romance, The Moiher-in- 
Law or Memoirs of Madam de Mormlle, Boston, 1817, previously credited to a non-existent 
Mana-Ann Burlmgham 

Sparks. Stearns, Malcolm, Jr. "The Utopian College of Jared Sparks.” NEQ, 
XV. 512-515. 

Letter from Sparks to President Kirkland in 1825. 

Stowe, H. B. Beeton, Mayson, M. "Mr Beeton and 'Uncle Tom’.” London 
Times Lit Supp , No. 2109, p. 331 (July 4). 

Mrs Stowe’s complacence over the pirating of her novel m England 

Taylor. Frenz, Horst.” Bayard Taylor and the Reception of Goethe m 
America.” JEGF, xli. 121-139. 

Taylor’s equipment for his projected Goethe biography 
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Thoreati. Deevey, Edward S , Jr ''A Re-Exammation of Thoreau^s 'Wai- 
Quar Jour Biology^ xvii 1-11. 

He may ^Vith justice be called the first American limnologist ” 

McGill, Frederick T ^^Thoreau and College Discipline NEQ, xv 349-353. 
Thoreau as an undergraduate was a conformist 

Thomas, William S ‘‘Thoreau as His Own Editor.’^ NEQy xv 101-103 
Revisions in his tribute to his brother 

Ticknor Guillen, Jorge “George Ticknor, Lover of Culture ” More Books, 
xvii 359-375 

Timrod, Cardwell, Guy A., Jr (ed ). The Uncollected Poems of Eemy Timrod 
Athens, Ga 

Ninety-five poems, many taken from letters, daybooks, and periodicals 

Parks, Edd W (ed). The Essays of Hemy Ttmrod Athens, Ga. 

Using less known and newly available material, presents Timrod as critic and prose writer 
Very. Bartlett, William I Jones Very Emerson^s Brave Saint Durham, 

N. C. 

Very as mystic and minor poet A large number of his poems are here printed for the first time 
White. Weidner, Paul R (ed ). “The Journal of John Blake White [1781- 
1859].” 6'. C. Eisi and Geneal, Mag, xm 55-71, 99-117, 169-186 (1941); 
XLiii. 35-46, 103-117, 161-174 (1942) 

Concluded 

Whittier. Emerson, Donald E “Whittier, Wooiman^s Journal, and Caroline 
Neagus ” BuL Friends^ Eist Assoc , xxx 74-79 (1941) 

Delavan, Wayne “Whittier Promoted Free Kansas ” Aerend, xii. 81-86 
(1941) 

Quynn, Dorothy M and William R “Barbara Frietschie ” Md Eist Mag , 
xxxvn 227-254, 400-403 

A collection of evidence m the Barbara Fnetchie controversy 

Shackford, Martha H “Whittier and Some Cousins.” NEQ, xv 467-496 
Hitherto unpubhshed letters 

Willis. Scudder, Harold H “Thackeray and N P Willis ” PilTLil, nvii 589- 
592. 

Woodworth, S. Taft, Kendall B “ ‘Scenes of My Childhood’, A Comment ” 
AL, XIII. 410-411 

IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 

Miscellaneous. Allen, George. “Two Pennsylvania-Dutch Poets.” AGP, 
VIII. 10-12, 34 (August); 10-12, 37 (Sept ) 

A study of the dialect poets Henry Harbaugh and Henry Lee Fisher 

Dickason, David H. “The American Pre-Raphaelites,” Art in America, xxx. 
157-165. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “British Interest in American Literature During the Lat- 
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ter Part of the Nineteenth Century as Reflected in Mudie’s Select Library ” 
AL, xiii. 356-362 

Jones, Malcolm B See French, iv, s v Zola. 

Richardson, Lyon N ‘‘Men of Letters and the Hayes Administration NEQ^ 
XV. 110-141 

Heretofore unpubhshed letters 

Adams. Glicksberg, Charles I, “Henry Adams Reports on a Trades-Union 
Meeting NE Q, xv 724-728 
At St James’s Hall m London, March 26, 1863 

Mitchell, Stewart “Henry Adams and Some of His Students ” Proc Mass 
Hist, Soc , Lxvi. 294-312 

Revealing comments on Adams m recent years from some of his students 
See above, s v Huhn. 

Aldrich, T. B. Cowie, Alexander. “Indian Summer Novelist ” NEQj xv 608- 
621. 

Belasco. See above, i, ^ 2 / Americans Lost Flays. 

Bellamy. Madison, Charles A “Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer ” NEQ. 
XV. 444-466. 

Bierce. Braddy, Haldeen, “Trailing Ambrose Bierce ” Amer Nb^Q. i, 5-6, 20 
(1941). 

“Ambrose Bierce and Guy de Maupassant.” Amer NbfO, i, 67-68 

(1941). 

Boyesen. White, George L., Jr. “H. H. Boyesen A Note on Immigration.” 
ALjXxii 363-371. 

Brooks, Hochmuth, Marie. “Phillips Brooks.” Quar Jour Speech, xxvn. 
227-236 (1941). 

Brooks’ eflectiveness as an orator 

Campbell. See above, i, s v. America’s Lost Plays. 

Clemens. Republican Letters Edited by Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Letters contributed to the Chicago Republican during 1868 

Anon. “Letters to James Redpath from Samuel L. Clemens ” Mark Twain 
Quar., V. 1921. 

Branch, Edgar M. (ed ). Mark Twain’s Letters in The Muscatine Journal. 
Chicago 

Five letters, 1853-1855 

Brownell, G. H. “A Question as to the Origin of the Name, 'Mark Twain’.” 
Twaiman^ i, 4-7 (Feb.) 

Carter, Paul. “Mark Twain and War,” Twainianf i, 1-3, 7 (Mar.) 

Clemens, Cyril. “Mark Twain’s Washington in 1868.” Mark Twain Quar , v. 
1-16. ^ ’ 

Newspaper correspondence from Washington. 

Davidson, WiUiam E. “Mark Twain and Conscience.” Twainian, i. 1-3 
DeVoto, Bernard. Mark Twain At Work. Cambridge, Mass. 

Three essays dealing with Mark Twain as hterary artisan. 
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Ferguson, DeLancey. “Mark Twain’s Comstock Duel. The Birth of a Leg- 
end ” AL, XIV 66-70 

Leisy, Ernest E “Mark Twain and Isaiah Sellers ” AL, xiii 398-405 
The discovery of two Captain Sellers letters in the New Orleans True Delta for 1859 

Powell, Lawrence C, “An Unpublished Mark Twain Letter ” AL^ xiii 405- 
407. 

To Sir John Adams of Glasgow, Dec 5, 1898 

Roberts, Harold “Sam Clemens Florida Days ” Twatmany i, 4-6 (Mar ) 

The influence of John A Quarles on Clemens 

Tidwell, James N “Mark Twain’s Representation of Negro Speech,” AS, 
XVII 174-176 

Vogelback, Arthur L ''The Prince and the Pauper A Study m Critical Stand- 
ards ” ALy XIV 48-54. 

von Hibler, Leo “Mark Twain und die deutsche Sprache ” AngUa^ lxv 206- 
213 (1940) 

Cooke. Allen, John D. Philip Pendleton Cooke Chapel Hill, N C 
Brief interpretive study 

Daly. See above, i, s v. Americans Lost Plays 
DeMiUe. See above, i, s v America's Lost Plays 

Dickinson. Connors, Donald F. “The Significance of Emily Dickinson Coll. 
Eng , III. 624-633 

Stresses her dependence upon introspection 

Field. Davidson, Levette J. “Eugene Field Items ” Amer NdrQ, i. 37-38 
(1941). 

Estabhshes the date of Field’s first book 

Fiske. Commager, Henry S “John Fiske An Interpretation Proc. Mass 
Hist. Soc , Lxvi 332-345. 

Flower. Dickason, David H “Benjamin Orange Flower, Patron of the Real- 
ists.” ALy XIV. 148-156 
Flower was editor of the Arena from 1889 to 1909 

Foster. DeVoto, Bernard. “Stephen Foster’s Songs.” Harper’s Mag , No. 
1093, pp 109-112 

Hayne. McKeithan, Daniel M “A Correspondence Journal of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne ” Ga. Hist Quar , xxvii 249—272 ^ 

Heme. Waggoner, Hyatt H “The Growth of a Realist' James A. Herne. 

NEQ, XV. 62-73. 

Heme’s interest in science influenced his development as a dramatist 

Howard. Halline, Allan G. “Bronson Howard’s The Amateur Benefit.” AL, 
XIV 74-76 

Discusses a recently discovered typescnpt copy of the play. 

HoweUs. Arms, George. “The Literary Background of Howell’s Social Criti- 
cism.” AL, XIV 260-276 
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James, H. Blackmur, R P 'The Sacred Fount ” Kenyon Rev , iv 328-352. 
Critical appraisal of The Sacred Fount 

Frierson, William C The English Novel in Transition Norman, Olda 
Chap VTii ''Henry James’s Veision of the Experimental Novel ” 

See above, i, 5 Nuhn. 

Durham, Frank M "Henry James’ Dramatization of His Novels ” Bull of 
the Citadel (Charleston, S C ), vi, No 4, 51-64 

James, W. In Commemoration of William James ^ 1842-1942 New York 
A symposium of sixteen addresses, most of which are here published for the first time by 
Juhus S Bixler, George S Brett, John Dewey, Walker H Hill, Edwin B Holt, Ileniy James, 
Horace M Kallen, Jacob R Kantor, Victor Lowe, Eugene W Lyman, Arnold IMetzgei, 
Dickinson S Miller, Charles Morris, Ralph B Peiry, Herbert W Schneider, and Donald C 
Wilhams 

Aldrich, Elizabeth P (ed ) As William James Said A Treasury of IIis 
Works, New York 

Includes several heretofore unpublished drawings by W J Good 

Ament, William S "William James as a Man of Letters ” Personalistj xxiii 
199-206. 

Bixler, Julius S "Two Questions Raised by William James’s Essay on 'The 
Moral Equivalent of War’.” HufMfd Rev ^ xxv 117-129 

Also included min Commemoration , see above, ^ v 

Buchler, Justus. "The Philosophei, the Common Man and William James,” 
Amer. Scholar, xi 416-426 

Edman, Irwin "William James 1842-1942 ” Nation, cliv 67-68 
Lyman, Eugene W. "William James* Philosopher of Faith.” Jour, Rel , xxii. 
233-250, 

Also included in In Commemoration , see above, ^ v 

Jewett. Anon "A Letter by Sarah Orne Jewett.” Colby Mercury, vii 82-83 
To Mrs Sarah Holland, dated August 26, [1901] 

Jordan. Dickason, David H "David Starr Jordan as a Literary Man.” Ind 
Mag, Hist , xxxvn 345-358 

Lanier. Webb, Richard, and Coulson, Edwin R. Sidney Lanier, Poet and 
Prosodist, Athens, Ga 

Two essays analyzing Earner’s work, influence, and reputation 

Miller. Gohdes, Clarence. "Some Letters of Joaquin Miller to Loid Hough- 
ton.” MLQ, HI, 297-306 
Written between 1873 and 1878 

Norris. Marchand, Ernest Frank Norms: A Study Stanford, Calif. 

Critical estimate of a neglected author, 

Peirce. Weiss, Paul, "Charles Saunders Peirce ” Sewanee Rev,, l, 184-192. 
Brief survey of the career of the founder of American pragmatism. 

WMtman. Beck, Maximilian. "Walt Whitman’s Intuition of Reality.” Eth- 
ics, LiLi, 14-24. 
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Bradley, Sculiey. Problem of a Variorum Edition of Whitman^s Leaves 
of Grass Engl. Inst. Annual^ New York, pp 129”'157 

Carpenter, Frederic I. ^^Wait Wintman^s 'Eidolon’/^ Coll. Eng , iii 534-545. 
Fausset, Hugh FAnson Walt Whitman Foet of Democracy New Haven. 
Popular study based on published sources 

Hubach, Robert R “Three Uncollected St Louis Interviews of Walt Whit- 
man AZ, XIV 141-147. 

From St Louis newspapers m 1879 

Molmoff, Katherine. “Walt Whitman at Smithtown ” Long Island Forum, 
IV 179-180, 182-184 (1941) 

Whitman^s Teaching at Smithtown, 1837-1838 New York. 

Brief monograph 

Naumburg, Edward, Jr “A Collector Looks at Walt Whitman ’’ Princeton 
Umv Lib Chron , iii 1-18 (1941). 

Rubin, Joseph J “Tupper^s Possible Influence on Whitman’s Style ” Amer. 
N&Q, I. 101-102 (1941). 

“Whitman as a Dramatic Critic ” Quar Jour Speech, xxvnr 45-49. 

On Whitman’s editorials m the Brooklyn Eagle 

Smith, Fred M “Whitman’s Debt to Carlyle’s 'Sartor Resartus’ ” MLQ,m. 
51-65. 

Concerning its influence on Leaves of Grass. 

Spiegelman, Julia “Walt Whitman and Music.” So. Atlantic Quar , xli 167— 
176. 

Starr, William T. “Jean Giono and Walt Whitman ” FR, xiv. 118-129. 
Story, Irving C. “The Structural Pattern of Leaves of Grass ” Pacific Univ, 
Bui., xxxviii 2-12. 

Stovall, Floyd. [On Whitman’s Calamus poems ] Princeton Univ Lib. Chron , 
m. 68-69. 

Swayne, Mattie. “Whitman’s Catalogue Rhetoric ” Univ of Texas . . . Stud- 
ies in Eng , No. 412, pp 162-178. 

The catalogue is presented as an essential part of Whitman’s poetic form 

Winwar, Frances [Grebamer, Frances Wmwar]. “Whitman’s Calamus 
Poems ” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron , in. 66-68. 

V. CONTEMPORARY 

Miscellaneous. Agnew, Janet M. (comp.). A Southern Bibliography: Biogra'- 
phy 1929-194U Baton Rouge, La, 

Fourth section of A Southern Bibliography 

Adams, J. Donald “Reviewing and Criticism.” Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Science, ccxix 145-150 

Part of a symposium on “The Press in the Contemporary Scene 

Deats, Ruth Z. “Poetry for the Populace Trends m Poetic Thought m Amer- 
ican Popular Magazines.” Sewanee Rev., l. 374-388. 
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Deileth, August “America in Today’s Fiction ” PuhL Weekly, cxxxix, 
1820-1825 (1941) 

Brief comment on legionalism, with a selective bibliography 

Deutsch, Babette, “Religious Elements m Modern Poetry ” Menorah Jour , 
XXIX 21-48 (1941) 

Geismar, Maxwell Writers in Crisis The American Novel Between Two Wars 
New York. 

The changing attitude and art of American novelists during the past two decades 

[Georgia Bibliography] Atlanta Junior Members Round Table of American 
Library Association Georgia Author Bibliography 1900-1940 Atlanta, Ga. 

Hall, Dorothy “The Function of Literature ” Antioch Rev , i 388-397 
(1941). 

Standards of form and values as measured by contemporary writers 

Kazm, Alfred. On Native Grounds* An Interpretation of Modem American 
Prose Literature New York 

Informed critical record of modern American literature, dealing especially with the novel and 
its interpretation of American life 

Kumtz, Stanley J and Hay craft, Howard (eds ) Twentieth Century Authors 
A Bibliographical Dictionary of Modern Literature New York 

Supersedes Kumtz’s Living Authors (1931) and Kumtz and Haycraft^s Authors Today and 
Yesterday (1933) 

Marchman, Watt (comp ) “Florida Bibliography, 1941 ” Tequesta, i 65-70* 
Moore, Marianne “The Dial. A Retrospect.” Partisan Rev., ix 52-58. 
Reminiscences of hterary activity in the 1920’s. 

Rosenberg, Harold “The Profession of Poetry, or Trails through the Night 
foi M. Maritain ” Partisan Rev , ix 392-413. 

Discussion of developments in modern poetic theory 

Smith, Winifred “Mystics in the Theatre ” Sewanee Rev., l. 35-48. 

Robert Sherwood, Ernest Hemingway, and Eugene O’Neill 

Tate, Allen, and Bishop, John P (eds and comps). American Harvest 
Twenty Years of Creative Writing in the United States New York. 

Stories, essay, and poems written during the past two decades, with emphasis on craftsman- 
ship. 

Thompson, Lawrance. “Background for Modern Poetry.” Antioch Rev , ii 
90-102. 

Wood, Clement. “Stocktaking American Poetry, 1942.” So. Lit Messenger, 
IV 106-111 

Anderson. Anderson, Sherwood Sherwood Anderson^s Memoirs. New York, 
Further recollections, which supplement Anderson’s A Story-TellePs Story 

Blackmur. Baker, Carlos “R. P Blackmur A Checklist ” Princeton Univ. 
Libr Chfon., iii 99-106. 

Bromheld. Den enbacher, Merle (comp.), “Louis Bromfield: A Bibliography,” 
Bui. Bibl , XVII 112, 141-145. 
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Brooks, Wellek, Rene. “Van Wyck Brooks and a National Literature 
inter Prefaces ^ vii 292-306 

Cabell. Brewster, Paul G Jurgen and Figures of Earth and the Russian 
)kazki ’’ AL, xiii, 305-319 

Crane, Stephen. Lucky, Robert E “Apreciacion del poeta Stephen Crane 
Remsia Iheroamencana^ v 317-343. 

Vith translations into Spanish verse 
Eliot, T. S. See above, i, sv Nuhn 

Winters, Yvor. “T. S Eliot. The Illusion of Reaction Kenyon Rev.j iii. 
r-30 (1941) 

Faulkner. Daniel, Robert W (comp ). A Catalogue of the Writings of W4kam 
^aulkner New Haven, Conn 

Frost. Thompson, Lawrance Fire and Ice, The Art and Thought of Robert 
Frost New York 
Analysis of Frost as a man 

Jeffers. White, William “Uncollected Poems of Robinson Jeffers.^^ Amer 
I, 149-151. 

Three poems written by Jeffers m 1905-1906 

Markham. Clemens, Cyril (ed ) Edwin Markham Number Mark Twain 
Quar , IV. passim (1941). 

Reminiscences and appreciations by Irving Bacheller, George S Viereck, and others 
Moore. Burke, Kenneth “Motives and Motifs in the Poetry of Marianne 
Moore Accent^ ii 157-169 

O’Neill. Norwood, Gilbeit “The Art of Eugene O'Neill.'' Dathousie Rev , 
XXI. 143-157 (1941). 

Porter. Warren, Robert P “Katherine Anne Porter (Irony with a Center) " 
Kenyon Rev , iv 29-42 

Robinson. Burns, Winifred “Edwin Arlington Robinson in the Hands of the 
Reviewers," Poet LorCj xlviii 164-175. 

Contains a bibliography (pp 171-175) of reviews of each of his volumes 

Banner, Louise “Avon and Cavender Two Children of the Night 'ML, xiv 
55-65. 

“Vox Clamantis: Edwin Arlington Robinson as a Critic of American 

Democracy." NEQ, xv. 401-426. 

Doyle, John R “The Shorter Novels of E A Robinson." Bull of the Citadel 
(Charleston, S. C ), vi No. 4, 3-18. 

Walsh, William T. “Some Recollections of E A. Robinson." Catholic World, 
CLV. 522-531. 

Includes some Robinson letters 

WiUiams, Alice M. “Edwin Arlington Robinson, Journalist,” NEQ, xv. 715- 
724. 

Santayana. Howgate, George W. “The Essential Santayana ” Mark Twain 
Quar,, V. 7-18. 

Knickerbocker, William S “Figaro Among the Philosophers George San» 
tayana " Sewanee Rev , l. 250—265 (1941). 
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Terzian, Shohig ^^Santayana at Harvard, 1882-1912 Mark Twain Quar , v. 
3-6 

Stein. Pearson, Norman H ^‘The Gertrude Stem Collection Yale Univ, 
Lihr Gaz,j xvi 45-47 

Presented by Carl Van Vechten to the Yale University Library. 

Tate. Thorp, Willard. “Allen Tate A Checklist Princeton Univ Ltbr. 
Chron , iii 85-98 

Wilson. Fiess, Edward. “Edmund Wilson: Art & Ideas ” Anhoch Rev , i 356- 
367 (1941) 

Wolfe. Baker, Carlos. “Thomas Wolfe’s Apprenticeship ” Delphian Quar , 
xxiii 20-25 (1940) 

Collins, Thomas L. “Thomas Wolfe ” Sewanee Rev , l 487-504. 

Kauffman, Bernice (comp ) “Bibliography of Periodical Articles on Thomas 
Wolfe ” Bui Bibl.f xvii. 162-165. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. Carrington Lancaster 
I. LINGUISTICS 

Armstrong, E. C. “Old-French Le chief Pune moniagneP MLN, ivn. 496- 
500. 

“Yet Again the Acoparts.” MLN, ivii 485-486 

Cf. MLN, LVii 252-259, 690-694 

Bevans, C A The Old French Vocabulary of Champagne, Part of a Univer- 
sity of Chicago dissertation. 

Broussard, J F Louisiana Creole Dialect, Baton Rouge. 

Gray, L. H “Six Romance Etymologies ” RR, xxxm. 157-163. 

Includes bts^ fief, Montmartre, pour, travailler. 

Gregoire, Henri “Encore at tou jours les Achoparts.” MLN^ lvii. 691-694. 
Cf MLN, LVII 252-259, 485-486, 690 

Hatcher, Anna G Reflexive Verbs, Latin, Old French, Modern French Balti- 
more 

Levi Della Vida, G “Encore Anc. Fr. Aqopart ^Ethiopien MLN, lvii, 
690-691, 694 

Cf. MLN, LVII 252-259, 485-486, 691-694. 

Livingston, C. H. “Etymologies of Old French reechier and English rackP 
MLN, LVII, 631-638. 

Malkiel, Yakov. “Old French souHf ^%olita,xyP MLQ, ni. 621-646. 

Muller, H F. “The Beginnings of Fixed French Word Order.” MLN, lvii 
546-552. 

Powell, J. D. The Position of the Subject Pronoun in the Perlesvaus, the Quesie 
del Saint Graal, and the Conqueste de Constantinople Part of a University of Chi- 
cago dissertation. 
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Rice, C. C ^^Romance Etymologies.^’ Lang , xviii. 39. 

Pre-Roman ^iauna, Lyonese tonaj South French tauna 

Roberts, W A French in the West Indits New York 

Spitzer, Leo. “Anc. Fr Aqopart ‘Ethiopien MLN, ivii 252-259, 486. 

Cf MLN, LVii 485-^86, 690-694 

^^Chez Vandamme sent venus ” MLN, lvii 103-108 

‘Tr. mitani ^The middle,’ 'the half ’ MLN, lvii, 356-358 

“Mtheu and ambiance, an Essay in Historical Semantics ” Philosophy 

and Phenomenological Research, ill 1-42. 

See English, Section i 

II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 

Miscellaneous. Heft, David Proverbs and Sentences in Fifteenth-Century 
French Poetry, Part of a New York University dissertation. 

Jones, C. M. "The Conventional Saracen of the Songs of Geste.” Speculum, 
xvn. 201-225. 

Krappe, A H. "The Land of Darkness ” PQ, xxi 334-346. 

Lewent, Kurt "Father and Son m Provengal Poetry ” MLN, lvii 534-541. 

Livingston, C. H. "L’Origme 'lignagere’ des Chansons de geste Lettre in6- 
dite de Joseph B6dier 6crite en 1913.” RR, xxxiii 319-335. 

Quynn, Dorothy M , and Snellgrove, H S "Slanderous Comedies at the 
University of Orleans in 1447 ” MLN, Lvn 185-188. 

Snellgrove, See above, last item 

Steiner, Arpad "Florentine Influence at Avignon in 1365.” Catholic Histori- 
cal Review, xxvii, no 4, 1-7. 

Alain Chartier. Hoffman, E. J A C , His Work and Reputation New York. 

Amadas et Ydoine. Krappe, A. H "A. et Y ” MLR, xxxvii 367-371. 

Chanson de Roland, la. Edited by Gardner, Woods and Hilton Boston. 

Hatcher, Anna G. "Tense-Usage in the R ” SP, xxxix 597-624. 

Charles d’Orllans. Frangon, Marcel "Les Refrains des rondeaux de Ch d’O ” 
MP, XXXIX 259-263. 

Chr6tien de Troyes. See German, Section ii, Hartmann von Aue 

Nitze, W. A. "Who Was the Fisher King? A Note on Halieutics ” RR, 
xxxiii. 97-104 

Faits des Romains. Levy, Raphael. "Le Vocabulaire des F, des R ” MLQ, 
III. 205-219 

Gerbert de Montreuil. Stanton, Amida. G. de M, as a Writer of Grail Ro- 
mance, an investigation of the date and more immediate sources of the continuation 
of Perceval Part of a University of Chicago dissertation. 

Giraldus Cambrensis. See General Section 

Girbert de Mes. Silver, Maurice G.deM , according to MS, B, Columbia dis- 
sertation. 

Hue de Rotelande. Livingston, C. H. "Manuscript Fragments of a Conti- 
nental French Version of the Roman dMpomedon ” MP, xl. 117-130 
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Marie de France. Holmes, U. T., Jr. “A Welsh Motif in M/s Gmgcmaf SP, 
XXXIX 11-14 

Robert de Boron. Nitze, W A. ‘^The Home of R de B MP, xl 113-116 

Roman d’ Alexandre. The Medieval French R, A , iv. Armstrong, E C and 
Foulet, A , Le Roman du Fuerre de Cadres d^Eustache, v Armstrong, E C , and 
Agard, F. B., Version of Alexandre de Paris* Variants vnd Notes to Branch II 
Princeton 

Edwards, Bateman ^'An Aesopic Allusion in the R d\i ” Studies in Honor 
of F. W Shipley, pp 95-99. 

Roman de la Rose. Rand, E.-K. ^^The Metamorphosis of Ovid m Lc Roman 
de la RoseP Studies in the History of Culture— the Disciplines of the Humanities 
(Menasha), pp. 103-121. 

Roman de Toute Chevalerie. Agard, F B Anglo-Norman Versification and 
the R de T, CP RR, xxxiii 216-235. 

Rudel. Frank, Grace. ''The Distant Love of Jaufie R ” MLN, Lvii 528-534 

Saint Denis. Liebman, C J , Jr Etude sur la vie en p)ose de S D Geneva, 
N. Y. 

Villon. Cons, Louis. "Five Notes on the Text of V MLN, nvii 526-527 

Wace. Blenner-Hassett, R and Magoun, F. P "The Italian Campaign of 
Belin and Brenne in the Bruts of W. and Lawman PQ, xxi 385-390 

III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 

Miscellaneous. Baldensperger, F. "La premiere relation intellectuelle de 
David Hume en France; une conjecture/' ML N, lvii. 268-271. 

Hume’s relations with Levesque de Pouilly. 

Caldwell, N W. French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-50. Urbana, 111. 

Carnus Juliette "L’E volution de la notion d’evidence au xviiP®® siecle chez 
les 6crivams francais ” FR, xv. 487-492. 

Clements, R J Critical Theory and Practice of the Pleiade Cambridge, Mass. 

Cohen, G "Un Recueil de farces medites du xvi® siecle ” MLN, lvii. 520- 
526. 

Duhamel, Roger. 'La Femme dans les lettres frang'aises ” Le Canada fran- 
qais, XXIX 538-546, 624-635. 

Hallowell, R. E The Fortune of the Roman Elegists, Propertius and Tibullus, 
in Sixteenth-Century France with Special Reference to Ronsard Abstract of a 
University of 111 dissertation. 

Lancaster, H. C Adventures of a Literary Historian, Foreword by C. I. 
Silin, Introduction by Louis Cons. Baltimore. 

Previously unpubhshed material on Ronsard, seventeenth-century drama, and Brieux. 

* A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part VI Recapitulation {^16 10— 17007) Baltimore. 

Peyre, Henri. Le Classicisme frangais. New York 

Seeber, E. D. Choix de pieces huguenotes {1685-1756). PvhlUes d'aprhsles 
manuscrits originaux recueillis par Alexandre Crottet, avec une Notice, une In- 
troduction et un catalogue de la collection Crottet, Bloomington, Ind. 
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^^The French Theatre m Charleston in the Eighteenth Century 

The South Carolina Htstoncal and Genealogical Magazine, xiii 1-7. 

Stewart, J. H France, 1715-1815 A Gmde to Materials in Cleveland Cleve- 
land 

Swigert, B H TAe Ameficas as Revealed in the Encyclopidie Urbana, 111 
Waldo, L. P The French Drama in Ametica in the Eighteenth Century and Its 
Influence on the American Drama of That Period, 1701-1800 Baltimore. 

Zeek, C F. “The Great Writers of the Siecle de Louis XIV How Much Did 
They Owe to Their King?’’ FR, xv 412-420. 

Beys. Protzman, M I Les Illustres Foiis of Charles B with a Brief Account 
of the Author and His Works Baltimore 
Bodin. Dean, Leonard F. English, vn sv Miscellaneous. 

Boileau, Miller, B en France au dix-huihhme siecle Baltimore 
Boisrobert. Lancaster, H C “B ’s Vraye Didon. a Reply.” RR, xxxiii 72- 
73. 

Bordelon. La Harpe, Jacqueline de L^ahhi L B et la lutte contre la super- 
stition en France entre 1680 et 1730. Berkeley. 

Bossuet. Gilbert, Dorothy L. and Pope, Russell “The Animadversions of 
Bishop B upon the Quakers and Quietistes ” PM LA, lvii 105-115 
Brueys, see below, Jourdan. 

Cazotte. Shaw, E P. Jacques C {1719-1792). Cambridge, Mass 
Colin Bucher. Hutton, James. “Germain C. B. and Girolamo Angeriano ” 
MLN, LVII 260-264 

Crosnier. Zdanowicz, C. D “Jean C.” MLN, lvii 245-252. 

Desportes. Beall, C. B. “Un 6cho de Gumicelli dans Philippe D ” MLN, 
LVII 429-431. 

Diderot. Charles, Mary L The Growth of D.'s Fame in France from 1784 to 
1875. Bryn Mawr dissertation 

Dieckmann, Herbert “Bibliographical Data on D ” Studies in Honor of 
F W Shipley, pp 181-220 

Krakeur, L G. “La Jeunesse de D.: quelques precisions ” lvii 133- 

139. 

See below, Rousseau, Havens 
Du Bellay. See below, Ronsard. 

F^nelon, Facteau, B A “An Unpublished Memoire of F.” PMLA, lvii. 
116-132 

Freron. Prator, C. H. “E -C. F. in the Light of Variants in the Text of His 
Lettfcs sttr quelques Saits de ce temps ” MLQ, m 105—118. 

Genlis. Rowbotham, A. H “Madame de G. and Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 
MLQ, m. 363-317. 

Gomberville. Wadsworth, P. A. The Novels of G., a Critical Study of Folex- 
andre and CythSrie New Haven. 

Jourdan. Coffey, Sister Loyola Maria. Adrien J.’s Susanna {1653), a Critical 
Edition of the Latin Text with a Study of the Play and Its Influence on Brueys' s 
Gabinie {1699). Baltimore. 

La Fontaine. Hutton, James. “La Fontaine, Le Rat et V Euttre.” RR, xxxm. 
26-31. 
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Moli^re, Saintonge, P , and Christ, R. W Fifty Years of MolUre Studies, a 
Bibliography, 1892-1941. Baltimore. 

Scherer, J. ''Sur le sens des titres de quelques comedies de M MLN, lvii 
407-420, 

Tucker, J. E ‘The Eighteenth-Century English Translations of M MLQ, 
m. 83-103, 

Montaigne. Frangion, Marcel. “La democratic de M MLN, lvii 82 

Torrey, N L. “M and Democracy '"MLN, lvii 81 

Montesquieu. Chmard, Gilbert “Montesquieu^ Historical Pessimism ” 
Studies in the History of Culture: the Discipline of the Eumamhes (Menasha), 
pp. 161-172. 

Price, E H. “Voltaire and M.’s Three Principles of Government.’^ FMLA, 
Lvn 1046-1052 

Pascal. Chinard, G. “Notes sur une pensee de P,” MLN, lvii 510“-5i9 

Nitze, W A “P and the Medieval Definition of God,” MLN, lvii. 552-558 

See below, Voltaire, Waterman. 

Racine. Lapp, J. C “The Traite des passions and R.” MLQ, iii 611-619. 

Ronsard. See above, Lancaster, Adventures 

Silver, Isidore “R and Du Bellay on Their Pindaric Collaboration ” RR, 
XXXIII. 3-25 

Rousseau, J.-B. Whallon, A J , Jr. “An Unpublished Letter from J -B R 
to d’Argental.” MLN, lvii. 652-655. 

Rousseau, J.-J. Havens, G R “R ’s First Discourse and the Pensees 
Philosophiques of Diderot.” RR, xxxiii 356-359. 

Schinz, Albert “Les Dangers du cliche htteraire: le Dr. Johnson et J -J R.” 
MLN, LVII 573-580. 

See above, Genlis. 

Sewall, R B “An Early Manuscript Translation of R ’s Second Discours ” 
MLN, Lvi. 271-273 

S6vigiie. Baldensperger, F. “L’Heureux Paradoxe de Madame de S,, sa con- 
tinuite de culture,” RR, xxxiii 32-40 

Vauvenargues. Vial, F “V. et Voltaire ” RR, xxxiii 41-57 

Voltaire. Adams, P. G. “Poe, Critic of V.” MLN, lvii 273-275. 

Frank, Grace “V, to Mazzuchelli ” MLN, lvii 355-356 
Letter of June 4, 1762 

Gaudin, Lois S Les Lettres anglaises dans V Encyclopidie. New York. 

Grubbs, H A. “V. and Rime.” SP, xxxix. 524-544. 

Maestro, M. T. F. and Beccana as Reformers of Criminal Law. New York, 

Oake, R. B. “Political Elements in Criticism of V. in England, 1732-1747.” 
MLN, lvii. 348-354, 

Philips, Edith “Madame du Chitelet, V. and Plato.” RR, xxxiii. 250-263. 

Pike, R. E. “V.: Le Patriot InsulaireP MLN, lvii 354-355 
An English reference to a play by V , probably Tancrede. 

See above, Montesquieu and Vauvenargues. 

Waterman, Mina “V and Firmin Abauzit.” RR, xxxm. 236-249. 

V , Pascal and Human Destiny. New York. 
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IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
(INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 

Miscellaneous. Amiel, J. H. ‘^Realisme et positivisme, divergences entre 
FestMtique positiviste et Festhetique realiste.’’ RR, xxxiii 105-112. 

Brodm, Pierre. Les Ecrivains franQais de Ventre-deux-guerres Montreal. 

Cohen, G Lettres aux Amincatns, problemes actuels. Montreal. 

Coindreau, M. E La Farce estjouie, Vingircinq ans de tMdtre frangais, 1900- 
1925. New York. 

Cooper, Clarissa B Tweniieth-Centufy Women Poets in France; a Crthcal 
Bibliography New York. 

Duhamel, Roger See above, last section. 

Guerard, Albert. The France of Tomorrow Cambridge, Mass. 

Hatzfeld, H A. ^‘Discussion sur le naturalisme frangais.’’ 5P, xxxix 696- 
726 

Houghton-Brunn, Mme E “Notes critiques sur le surrealisme.’’ Le Canada 
frangais, xxix 346-361 

Leland, Marine. “La Vie mtellectuelle au Canada frangais.” FR, xv 375-384 

Marion, Seraphin. Les Lettres canadiennes d’ autrefois Tome m. Ottawa 

Morrissette, B. A, “Early English and American Critics of French Sym- 
bolism.’’ Studies in Honor of F W. Shipley y pp 159-180. 

Picard, Roger. “ ‘Obscunsme’ et clarte dans la litterature frangaise.” FR, 
XVI 107-114 

Roche, A. V. “Le R6gionalisme provengal, I’Allemagne et rid6e latine.” Le 
Canada frangais, xxix 362-379. 

Schmz, Albert “L’Ann6e litt6raire mil-neuf cent quarante et une ” MLJy 
xxvi. 256-265. 

Spire, Andre “Poetique Technique-Corset et Technique-Armature.” FR, 
XV 29-35 

Travers, Seymour “Criticism of Romanticism in Dramatic Parodies.” FR, 
XV 211-223 

Wemgarten, J A. Modern French Dramatists, a Bibliography New York. 

Arbaud, Joseph d’. Roche, A. V. “Modern Provencal Literature and J. 
d’A.” Boohs Abroad, xvi 131-134. 

Balzac. Ciain, W. L An Introduction to a Critical Edition of Le Secret des 
Ruggien Part of a University of Chicago dissertation 

Dargan, E. P , and Weinberg, B. The Evolution of Bis ComMie humaine. 
Chicago. 

Forest, H. U “Le Role du determinisme dans la Comedie humaine de B.” 
RR, XXXIII. 264-274. 

Wilson, Rachel Variations in Le Curh de Tours Part of a University of Chi- 
cago dissertation. 

Bazin, Rene. Gelson, Sister Mary A. An Analysis of the Realistic Elements in 
the Novels of R B. Catholic University dissertation 

Bernard, J.-J. Rhodes, S. A “Jean-Jacques B ” Boohs Abroad, xvi. 134-138. 

Brieux. See above, last section, Lancaster, Adventures. 

Buchon. Amiel, J. H. “Un Pr6curseur du realisme. Max B.” MLQ,m. 379- 
390. 
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Claudel. Spitzer, Leo Linguistic and Literary Interpretation of C ’s 
Ballade ” FR, xvi. 134-143 

Cocteau. Fowiie, Wallace “Tragedy m the Plays of C ’’ FR^ xv 463-467 
Cure!. Schuyler, W M The Genesis and Evolution of C ’s Ame en folte Pait of 
a University of Chicago dissertation and MP, xxxix. 295-302 
Flaubert. Seznec, Jean “Science et religion ches F d’aprcs les sources de la 
Tentahon de SainU Antoine RRj xxxiii 360-365 
France, Anatole. Kennett, W T. E “The Theme of Penguin Island ’’ RR, 
xxxm. 275-289 

Gide. Lynes, Carlos, Jr. “Northern Africa in G ’s Writings PM LA, lvii. 

851-866. 

Peyre, Henri “Andre G. et les problemes dhnfluence en litterature ML N, 
LVII. 558-567. 

Giraudoux. LeSage, Laurence “Jean G, Prince des precieux PM LA, 
LVII. 1196-1205 

Green. Lehner, Frederick “Juiien G.’^ FR, xv 385-394 

Josephson, Matthew. Victor E , a Realistic Biography of the Great 
Romantic Garden City. 

Moore, 0 H “How Victor H. Created the Characters of Notre-Dame de 
Pans ” PM LA, lvii. 255-274 

O’Connor, Sister Mary I. A Study of the Sources of Han d^ Islande and Their 
Significance in the Literary Development of Victor H Catholic Univeisity dis- 
sertation. 

Rabinovitz, A. L. “H ’s Bancroft and Le Message de Grant ” MLN, lvii. 648- 
652 

Jouffroy. See below, Sainte-Beuve, Smith 

Lenormand. Sheffer, E J “An Autobiographical Notice of PI.-R. L ” FR, xv. 
501-504. 

Mantain, Rai'ssa. Sylvestre, Guy. “Une poetesse mystique.” Le Canada 
frangais, xxx 30-35 

Maupassant. Fellows, Otis. “M.’s Apparition, A Source and a Creative 
Process.” RR, xxxm. 58-71. 

Mauriac. Arvin, N. C. “Frangois M.” Sewanee Review, l. 362-373. 
Merimee. Healy, D. M. “A Note on M ’s Correspondence ” IfXiV, lvii. 198- 
205. 

Proust. Bree, Germaine. “Une Etude du style de P. dans 'Les Plaisirs et les 
jours’.” FR, XV. 401-409. 

Levy, Sylvia N. “P ’s Realistic Treatment of Illness ” FR, xv. 324-329, 421- 
424. 

Messi^res, Rene de. “Un document probable sur le premier 6tat de la pens6e 
de P ; Mysthres par Fernand Gregh.” RR, xxxni. 113-131. 

Regnier, H. de. Sylvestre, Guy. “Arcades Ambo ” Le Canada francais, xxix. 
109-120. 

Renan. Craig, H. S , Jr. “An Unpublished Letter of Ernest R.” MLN, lvii. 
275-278. 

Letter to Anatole France of Dec. 28, 1891 
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Femllerat, A. ^‘Renan et Luzel.” MLN, lvii 482-483 
Correction of the preceding item 

Jaspar, M -H, Le Genie lih^yal de la FtGfice, Essdi but Eyfiest R, New York 
Rett^. Cornell, W. K Adolphe R {1863-1930), New Haven 
Saint-Beuve. Craig, H. S , Jr. ~B and Alfred de Vigny.’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, xxvi. 187-192 

Frederick, Edna C. ^^The Critic and the Cult of Art. Further Observations ” 
RR, xxxiii 385-387. 

Criticism of W M Frohock in RR, xxxii 379-388 

Smith, Horatio. -B. on Science and Human Nature Jouffroy, Le Play, 
Proudhon ” If LiV, Lvii 592-602 
Stendhal. Alciatore, Jules. ^‘S et Lancelin.” MR, xl 71-102. 

Smith, Maxwell. ‘‘S., Hyphen-Mark in the History of French Fiction ” FR, 
XV. 44-49 

Vigneron, Robert. '‘Deux Pamphlets milanais de S ” MR, xl. 171-200 
Verhaeren, Randall, H. F. "Whitman and V— Priests of Human Brother- 
hood ” FR, XV. 36-43. 

VerneuiL Kurz, Harry. "Louis V ” FR, xv 228-230. 

Vieie-Griffin. Sylvestre, Guy. "Arcades Ambo ” Le Canada frangais, xxix. 
109-120. 

Vigny. See above, Sainte-Beuve, Craig. 

Zola. Jones, M. B. Attaque du mouhn in American Translation.” MLN, 
LVii. 207-208 

"Two American Z. Forgeries ” FR, xvi 24-28. 

Niess, R. J. "Z ’s La Joie de vtvre and la Mort d^ Olivier BecailleJ^ MLN, 
LVII. 205-207. 

Wenger, Jared. "The Art of the Flashlight. Violent Technique in Les Rougon- 
Macquart.” RMLA, lvii. 1137-1159. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Edwin B. Williams 
I. LINGUISTICS 

Hail, Jr., Robert A. "Bibliography of Sardinian Linguistics.” Ital, xix. 133- 
157. 

"Initial ts m Italian zolfo and zuppa.^’ Ital, xix 52-55. 

Geographical study of the spread of is from dialects. 

"Latin -ks- in Italian and Its Dialects.” Lang, xvill 117-124. 

Study of geographical distribution of the phenomena shows that m central and 

southern Italy and in northwestern Italy. Standard Itahan has borrowed forms with 
^sci~ 

The Italian Questione della Lingua (An Interpretative Essay). Chapel 

Hill, N. C. ( Univ. of North Carolina Stud, in the Rom. Lang, and Lit , vi). 
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''The Significance of the Italian Queskone della Lingua ’’ x i -10 

The debates on the Queskone della Lingua are a reflection of the problems connected with the 
rise of standard Itahan but not a cause of that development The Queskone now a dead issue 
as Imguistic unification is an accomplished fact 

Kahne, Henry and Renee See General (East European), s.v Turkish. 
Mezzacappa, Antonio L "The Preposition a <ab and its Use in La Divina 
Commediad^ FMLA, Lvn 327-342. 

Many constructions cannot be explained with a<ad and efforts to explain them thus have 
led to errors in interpretation 

Spitzer, Leo "Ancora corctbaldo 'veste cortah’’ Ital, xix 42 

"Trevigiano denh spaisi 'denti allegati’ Italy xix 168 

Treves, Marco. ^^Mameray the History of a Word ” MarsyaSy i 68-88 

II LITERATURE 
1 GENERAL 

Miscellaneous. Magoun, Jr , Francis P. "II Gioco del Calcio Fiorentmo ’’ 
Italy XIX 1~21. 

Oliver, Revilo P "The Italian Renaissance.’’ Progress of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada, Bull. No 16. 27-36 
Bibliography. Fucilla, Joseph G "Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” 
Italy XIX. 28-31, 61-66, 111-117, 164-167. 

"Recent Literature of the Renaissance. Italian.” SP, xxxix. 426- 

437. 

Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature New York, 

1941. 

2 THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 

Bartolo. Sheedy, Anna T. Baitolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century New York. {Columbia Univ, Stud, in Hist, EconomieSy and Public 
LaWy No 495) 

Calvalcanti. Bird, Otto "The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti According to 
the Commentary of Dmo del Garbo ” Mediaeval Studies, ni. 117-160. 

Dante. Bianchmi, Angela L. "Ancora della Stella nell’uso dantesco ” Ital, 
XIX. 56-60. 

Collins, Thomas L. "Freedom and Necessity in the Divine Comedy ” Per- 
sonalist, xxiii. 62-70. 

Fehr, Joseph C "The Universality of Dante,” South Atlantic Monthlyy xli. 
68-75. 

Johnston, Oliver M. "Dante and Hononus of Aulun ” Stanford Stud, in 
Lang, and Lii.y 1941. 96-98. 

Shaw, J. E. " 'Perl’altre’ Convivio, iii, xiv, 15.” MLN, lvii 580-584 
An argument in favor of the common readmg. 

Spitzer, Leo. "Speech and Language in Inferno XIIL'^ Italy xix. 81-104. 
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Sturiso, LuigL ^^Modern Aesthetics and the Poetry of the Dtvtm Comedy ” 
Thought^ XVII 412-432- 

Tucker^ Bunstan- ^^Dante^s Love for the Church.^’ Orate Fratres, xvi 61-68 
See English vi, Chaucer, s.d. Dilts. 

See English xi, Housman, s.v. Beall. 

Guiniceili (Guido) See French hi, Besportes, $ v, Beall. 

Petrarch. Bayley, C C. “Petrarch Charles IV, and the ^Renovatio Impeni\^’ 
Speculum^ xvii. 323-341. 

Petrarch’s attachment to Charles IV explamed as based on hopes of reahzation of the triple 
revival of Rome, of Italy, and of the Empire. 

Francon, Marcel. “Sur FInfluence de Petrarque en France aux xv® et xvi® 
siMes.” Ital^ xix 105-110. 

Mommsen, T. E. “Petrarch’s Conception of the ^Dark Ages’.” Speculum^ 
XVII. 226-242 

This secular notion appeared originally among Petrarch and his contemporaries 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Separate Fifteenth Century Editions of the Tri- 
umphs of Petrarch.” Library Quarterly, xil. 748-751. 


3. FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

Miscellaneous. McDowell, John H. “Some Pictorial Aspects of Early Com- 
medta delVArte Acting ” SP, xxxix. 47-64 

Rotunda, D. P. Motif- Index of the Italian Novella in Prose, Bloomington, 
Indiana. {Indiana Umv, Pub Folklore Series, No. 2) 

Limited chiefly to the novella in prose of the Cinquecento 

Bandini (Francesco), Kristeller, P. 0. “An Unpublished Description of Naples 
by Francesco Bandini.” RR, xxxiii 290-306. 

Text and study. 

Bembo. Fife, Hilda M. “Gli Asolam by Pietro Bembo- A Translation with an 
Introduction/’ Cornell Untv, Abstracts of Theses • . . 1941^ pp 39*“4i. 

Bernardino de Siena (San). Gumbinger, Cuthbert. “St Bernardineof Siena, 
the Popular Preacher.” Franciscan Studies, xxni 12-34. 

Boiardo. Grille, Giacomo. Two Aspects of Chivalry: Pulct and Boiardo. Bos- 


“Giordano Bruno and Oxford.' 


ton. 

Bruno (Giordano). Pelligrmi, Angelo M. 

Huntington Library Quart,, v. 303-316. n\ n t * 

Singer, Dorothy W, “The Cosmology of Giordano Bruno (1548-1600). Isis, 

XXXIII. 187—196. 

MacHavem. Gilbert, Allan H. Machiavelh, The Prince and Other Works In- 
cluding Reform in Florence, Caslruccio Castracani, On Fortune, Letters, Ten Dts- 
courses on Livy, Chicago, 1941. 

Translations, introduction, and notes 

Singleton, Charles S. “Machiavelli and the Spirit of Comedy.” MLN,zvil. 
585-592. 
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Mintumo (Antonio Sebastiano). Weinberg, Bernard ^‘The Poetic Theories 
of Mmturno/’ Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley {Washington Univ 
Stud. — New Series — Lang, and Lit , No 14), St Louis, Mo 101-129 

Porta (Giambattista della). See English vii, Shakespeare, s.v. Gordon. 

Pulci. See Boiardo, above. 

Sadoleto (Giacomo). Weber, Bernerd C ^^The Views of Cardinal Sodoleto on 
Education ” Mod Lang. Jour , xxvi. 452-454. 

Sannazzaro. See Spanish iv, Gdlvez de Montalvo, $ v Fucilla 

Scaiigero. Weinberg, Bernard ^'Scaliger Versus Aristotle on Poetics ” IfP, 
XXXIX 337-360 

Tasso. Beall, Chandler B. La Fortune du Tasse en France. Eugene, Oregon 
( Umv of Oregon Monograph Stud in Lit and Phil , No 4). 

Oischki, Leonardo. ^^La Lettre du Tasse sur la France et les Frangais PP, 
XXXIII 336-355. 

See English vii, Spenser, 5 v Beall. 

See Spanish iv, Martin de la Plaza, ^ v Beall. 

4 EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

Miscellaneous. Mascioli, Frederick. ‘^Anti-Roman and Pro-Italic Sentiment 
in Italian Historiography ’’ RR, xxxiii 366-384 

Moore, Olin H ''Did L. B Alberti Write the Istorietta Amorosa fra Leonora 
de^ Bardi e Ippolito Buondelmonte?” Ital, xix, 49-51. 

Richards, Paul L "The Italian Historical Novel as Influenced by English 
Gothic Fiction, 1820-1840 Harvard Univ Summaries of Theses. 1939. 277- 
280 

Sforza, Carlo "From Mazzini to Croce ” Books Abroad, xv. 395-401. 

Torrielli, Andrew J. "Italian Opinion of the United States as Revealed by 
Italian Travellers, 1850-1900.^' Harvard Univ Summaries of Theses, 1940, 426- 
432. 

Vittormi, Domenico "Realism during the Romantic Age Ital, xix 158- 
163. 

Borgese. Roditi, Edouard "G. A. Borgese.’’ Sewanee Review, xix, 57-68. 

Carducci. Smith, William F. A Bibliography of Critical Material on Giosuh 
Carducci. Colorado Springs, Col 

Partially descriptive bibhography of critical material published from 1858 to 1940 

Cicognani, Bruno. Bergin, T. G. "Bruno Cicognani Ital, xix. 22-25. 

Croce (Benedetto). Rosso, Anthony C. "Benedetto Croce as a Critic of 
Pierre Corneille ’’ Univ. of Pittsburgh . . . Abstracts of Theses, xvii 335-338. 

Ba Ponte (Lorenzo). Marraro, Howard R. "An Unpublished Letter of Lo- 
renzo Da Ponte.’' Ital, xix. 26-27. 

Foscolo (Ugo). Mandra, Raymond. "Catullus and Foscolo.” Classical Out- 
look, XIX. 38-40. 

Marenco^ (Leopoldo). Sandri, Luigi Domenico. "II Teatro di Leopoldo Mar* 
^co. [Univ. of Calif ] Programme of the Final Examination for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.) 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

By Edwin B. Williams 
I LINGUISTICS 

Miscellaneous. Kemston, Hayward. ‘‘Notes on Research in the Spanish 
Spoken m the United States.’^ Amer Council of Learned Societies Bulletin No. 
34 (March, 1942) 64-67. 

Levy, Bernard “Libros de sinonimia espanola ’’ HR^ x 285-313 

Nararro Tomas, Tomas “The Linguistic Atlas of Spam and the Spanish of 
the Americas Amer. Council of Learned Societies Bulletin No 34 (March, 
1942) 68-73. 

Etymology. Rice, Carlton C “Romance Etymologies.’’ Langy xviii. 39-40. 
Lyonese tonOj Sp espita, and Ptg rilhar. 

Spitzer, Leo ‘^*In-ossicare RFHy in 271-272 

Lexicography. Hauptmann, 0. H. “A Glossary of The Pentateuch of Esconal 
Biblical Manuscript I j 4 ” HR, x 34-46 

Lexicology. Castro, Americo “La palabra Htere ” MLNy lvii 505-510. 

Gillet, Joseph E. ^^Dona Bisodia and Santo Ficeto ” HR, x. 68-70. 

Kemston, Hayward “Notas Lexicas I. Ant Esp ’*'aorar ‘agorar’ II An- 
tiguo Espanol *auto ‘apto,’ *auteza ‘apteza.’ III. Espanol antiguo aves aves- 
sadas ‘malos agueros’ IV. Latin Vulgar *Mucculum4-acho > espanol mu- 
chacho ” RFHy iv. 67-70 

Kiddle, Lawrence B. “Indice de americamsmos comentados por el Doctor 
Rodolfo Lenz en su obra. La oracUn y sus partes ” Hispy xxv. 333-342. 

Spitzer, Leo. ^^Raza del sol ” HR, x. 64-66 

Morphology. Spitzer, Leo “Paralelos catalanes y portugueses de ello ” RFHy 
III. 272 

Phonology. Hawkins, William B “Flight from Assimilation and Trial and 
Error m Spanish Linguistics ” HR, x 273-284 

Navarro Tomas, Tomas. “Rasgos esenciales de las vocales castellanas.” PQ, 
XXI. 8-16 

Syntax. Bull, William E. “New Principles for Some Spanish Equivalents of 
to he ” Hispy xxv 433-443 

Hatcher, Anna G “The Use of a as a Designation of the Personal Accusative 
in Spanish.” MLNy lvii 421-429 

Sanchez y Escribano, F , and Spaulding, Robert K “El uso de ustedes como 
sujeto de la segunda persona del plural.” HR, x 165-167 
In Spain, Spanish-Amenca, and the Pkhppines 

Spitzer, Leo. “Notas sintictico-estilisticas a propdsito del espanol queP 
RFHy IV. 105-126; 253-265. 

Versification. Bailiff, L. D. “Some Aspects of Synaloepha and Hiatus. Mad 
Lang. ForumyXXiii{193S). 132-136. 

“Binary Synaloepha ” Mod Lang Foruniy xxiv (1939). 177-189. 

“Hiatus in Spanish Poetry.” Mod Lang. Forum, xxv (1940). 133- 


137 . 
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‘‘Synaloepha with Three Vowels/' Mod. Lang, Forum, xxv (1940). 

75-81. 

Clarke, Dorothy C. ‘^The Spanish Octosyllable HR, x 1-11. 

Perfected in Spam in the fifteenth century but came from Provencal through Gahcian- 
Portuguese 

“The copla real ” HR, x. 163-165. 

“The Fifteenth Century ^Copla de pie quebrado' ” Ui?, x 340-343 

“El verso esdrujulo antes del siglo de oro " RFH, m 372-374, 

Hilborn, Harry W. “Calderfin's agudos m Italianate Verse UR, x. 157-159. 
See V below, Miscellaneous, s v, Ramelli. 

Word Formation. Maikiel, Yakov, “Some Contrasts between Verbal Deriva- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese." Univ, of Wyoming Pubs , ix 53-67. 
Portuguese archaic and more flexible. 

II. GENERAL 

Miscellaneous. Castro, Amfinco “Lo Hispanico y el Erasmismo " RFH, iv. 
1-66. 

Denslow, Stewart. “Don Juan and Faust." HR, x. 215-222. 

Elias, Alfredo. “Los fecundos y los semiesteriles " Htsp, xxv 325-432. 
Hilton, Ronald (ed.). Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research 
Organizations in the United States (Foreword by Herbert I Priestly). Toronto. 
Mapes, Erwin K. “Ralph Emerson House " PQ, xxi 3-7. 

Morley, S. Griswold. Pozos de nieveP MLN, lvii. 541-546. 

Ornstein, Jacob “La misoginfa y el profeminismo en la literatura castellana." 
RFH, m 219-232. 

“Misogyny and Pro-Feminism in Early Castilian Literature." MLQ, 

III, 221-234. 

Same as article above 

Bibliography. “Bibliography of the Works of Alfred Coester.” Hisp, xxv. 
268-271. 

“Bibliograffa.” RFH, m. 291-309; 399-416, iv. 191-205, 295-309. 

Grismer, Raymond L. N ew Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and Span- 
ish America (^Including Many Studies on Anthropology, Archaeology, Art, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Geography, History, Law, Music, Philosophy, and Other 
Subjects). Vol. ra. Ba-Biblio; Vol iv: Bibho-Byz. Minneapolis. 

III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 

Miscellaneous. Darby, George 0. S. “Ibn Wahshiya in Mediaeval Spanish 
Literature ” Isis, xxxin. 433-438. 

Alfonso X. Causey, James Y. “A Cultural Study of the Agricultural Terms 
in the Works of Alfonso X.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
VI. 321-322. 

Cid. Northup, George T. “The Poem of the Cid Viewed as a Novel.” PQ, 
XXI. 17-22. 

Juan Manuel. Nykl, A. R. “Arabic Phrases in El Conde Lucanor.” HR, x. 
12-17. 
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Leyendas Troyanas. Rey, Agapito and Solalinde, Antonio G. Ensayo de una 
Bihliograjia de las Leyendas Troyanas en la Ltteratura Espanola. Bloomington. 
{Indiana Umv Publications, Humanities Series No 6), 

Lucena (Luis). Ornstem, Jacob ^‘A Critical Study of Luis de Lucena and his 
Repekcidn de amores ” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of Wisconsin, v. 282- 
283 

Reynosa (Rodrigo de). Gillet, Joseph E ‘^Coplas de unos ires pastores At- 
tributed to Rodrigo de Reynosa PQ, xxi 23-46. 

Paleographical edition with introductory study and notes 

Sancho II de Castilla (Cantar de). Prado, Miguel Angel '^Estudio comparado 
de las derivaciones eruditas y populares del Cantar de Don Sancho II de Cas- 
tilla Abstracts of Diss , Stanford Univ , 1941-42, xvn 68-70. 

Santillana (Marques de). Sanchez y Escribano, F “Santillana y la coleccidn 
de Refranes, Medina del Campo, 1550 HR, x. 254-258 

Setenario. Vanderford, Kenneth H ‘^El Setenario y su relacion con las Sieie 
PartidasP RFH, m. 233-262. 

IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 

Miscellaneous. Buchanan, Milton A. Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age, 
Toronto. 

Fucilla, Joseph G ^^Poesia Espanhola (Manuscript 756 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional Matritense) ” PM LA, lvii 370-403 

The article includes a hst of first lines, text of hitherto unknown poems and variants of poems 
already in print 

Green, Otis H. ^‘Studies on the Literature of the Spanish Renaissance, 1929- 
1941 Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, Bull. No. 17. 35-48. 

Bibliography. Barrett, Linton L , and Leavitt, Sturgis E ''Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance Spanish ’’ SP, xxxix 440-468. 

Alcald Ydaez y Ribera. Childers, James W A Study of Sources and Analogues 
of the cuentos in Alcald Ydnez^ Alonso, mozo de muchos amos.’^ (part of Univ. 
of Chicago diss.). 

Calderdn. Dorsey, Viola M Autos sacramentales of Calderdn de la Barca* 
An Expression of the Culture of Spain^s Golden Age.” Abstracts of Diss,, Stan- 
ford Univ,, XVI 105-107 

See I above. Versification, s v Hilborn. 

Casas (Bartolom6 de las). Hanke, Lewis "La controversia entre Las Casas y 
Sepulveda en Valladolid, 1550—1551.” [Revista] Universidad Catohca Bolivart- 
ana, viii. 65-97. 

Castro (Guill6n de). Salmas, Pedro "La espada y los tiempos de la vida en 
Las mocedades del Cid ” MLN, lvii 568-573. 

Cervantes. Buchanan, M. A. "Cervantes and Lope de Vega: Their Literary 
Relations.” PQ, xxi. 54-64. 

Castro, Am6rico. "Los prdlogos al Quijote ” RFH, iii. 313-338. 

'‘The Prefaces to Don Quijote.” PQ, xxi, 65-96. 

See English vni, Miscellaneous, s,v. Knowles. 
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Wallen, Bonnie J ‘Tope de Vega's Use of Moorish Ballad Material." Wash- 
ifigtofi JJfiiv Abstfacts of Thosos^ vi 185~186, 

Wilson, William E. “A Note on La moza de cdntaro.^* HRj x. 71-72. 

See Cervantes, above. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Balseiro, Jos6 A El Yigia Ensayos Tomo in San Juan de 
Puerto Rico. 

Essays on Romanticism, B^cquer, Hostos, Emerson, Azorln 

Brown, James R An Aspect of Realism in Modern Spanish Drama The Con- 
cept of Society Chicago (portion of Univ of Chicago diss ) 

Brown, M Gordon “Las actividades culturales en la Espana de la post- 
guerra " Hisp, xxv 61-65 

Duffey, Frank M. “Juan de Grimaldi and the Madrid Stage (1823-1837) 
HR, X 147-156. 

Grimaldi’s aid, advice, and influence 

Jimenez, Juan Ram6n “Crisis del espiritu en la poesia espanola contempo- 
ranea (1899-1936) " Revista del colegio mayor de Ntra Sr a. del Rosario, xxxvii 
277-293. 

Ramelli, Mattie M. “The Polimetria of Spanish Romantic Poets " Abstracts 
of Diss , Stanford Univ,, xiv 72—73 

Rogers, Paul P. “Grub Street m Spam " Eisp, xxv. 39-48. 

Alas (Leopoldo). Bull, William E. “The Naturalistic Theories of Leopoldo 
Alas " PMLA, lvii 536-551 

Alas’ naturahsm different from French naturalism, was not based on the analogy of mneteenth 


century science 

«^Xhe Liberalism of Leopoldo Alas." HR,x 329-339. 

Analysis leaves little liberalism to be found 

‘Tlarin* An Analytical Study of a Literary Critic" Summaries of 

Doctoral Diss , Umv of Wisconsin, vi 318-319. 

Bermiidez de Castro (Salvador). Samuels, Daniel G. La poesia de Salvador 
Bermfldez de Castro." Rev. Eisp. Mod , vn. 215-230. 

Casona (Alejandro). Castellano, Juan R. “Alejandro Casona Expatriado 

espanol." Eisp, xxv 49-54. 

Feijdo. Corbatd, Hermenegildo. “Feijoo y los espanoles amencanos Rev 
Iheroamer , v. 59-70 

Feijdo’s appreciation of Spanish American genius 

Forner (Tuan Pablo). Laughrin, Sister M Fidelia “Juan Pablo Forner as a 
Literary Critic." [Catholic Univ.] Final Examination . . for the Degree of Doc- 

omm. 

Gatcia). del Rio, Angel, Rosenbaum, SIdonia C. and de 
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Oafs, Federico (eds.) Fedenco Garcia Lorca (1899-1936). Vida y ohra—Bthlio- 
graJta—Antologia Obras iniditas — Mustca popular. New Yoik, 1941. 

A 'Coifection of reprints from the Revista Htspdntta Moderna, 

Melendez Valdes. Coiford, William E. Juan Melindcz ValdSs A Study in 
<the Transition from Neo-Classicism to Romanticism in Spanish Poetry New 
York, N. Y. 

Pereda. Eoff, Sherman, ‘Tereda’s Realism: His Style ” Studies in Honor of 
Frederick W. Shipley {Washington Univ. Stud — New Series — Lang and Lit, 
No 14), St, Louis, Mo 131--157 

Sanchez, Joseph ^Ideological Index of the Works of Jose Maria dc Pereda 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ, of Wisconsin, v 283-284 
Mrez Galdds. Berkowitz, H Chonon. ''Gald6s and the Generation of 1898 ” 
PQ, XXI. 107-120 

Carranza, Matilde “El pueblo visto a traves de los Episodios nacionales '' 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Univ of Wisconsin, v 280-281 

Casalduero, Joaquin “El desarroUo de la obra de Gald6s HR, x 244-250 
Rodriguez Rubi (Tomds). Smith, W. F. “Contxibutions of Rodriguez Rubi 
to the Development of the alta comediaP ER,x 53-63 
Salinas (Pedro). Arce, Margot and Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “Pedro Salinas: 
Bibliografia.’’ Rev, Hisp, Mod , vii 69-73 

del Rio, Angel, “El poeta Pedro Salinas Vida y obras ’’ Rev Hisp. Mod., 
vn. 1-32. 

Spitzer, Leo. “El conceptismo interior de Pedro Salinas Rev. Hisp Mod , 
VII. 33-69. 

Vald6s. MacDonald, Sister M. Eileen “Satire in the Novels of Palacio 
Valdes.’’ Univ of Southern Calif. Abstracts of Diss , 1942, 39-42 

VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 

Miscellaneous. Adams, Eleanor B. and Scholes, France V “Books in New 
Mexico.” New Mex Hist Rev., xvn 226-270. 

Amner, Floyd D Hispano- American Culture Studied through Hispano- 
American Literature {An Interpretative Study) Granville, Ohio. 

Arrom, Jose Juan, “La Poesia Afro-cubana ” Rev Iheroamer., iv. 379-411. 
Berumen, Alfredo. “Concerning Mexican Poets.” Books Abroad, xvi. 259- 
263. 

Chart, Ira E. “Critical Opinions on the ^supuesto andalucismo’ in America.” 
Mod. Lang Forum, xxvn 28-33. 

Drake, Ruth H. “Sketches on Community Manners and Customs in the 
Cauca Valley of Colombia as Found in Costumbnsta Writers.” W ashington 
Univ Abstracts of Theses, v, 182. 

Erickson, Martin E. “Guatemala, asilo de escri tores hispano-americanos,” 
Rev. Iheroamer., v. 115-120. 

“Three Guatemalan Translators of Poe.” Hisp, xxv. 73-78, 

Domingo Estrada^ GuiUermo Hall, and Marfa Crus:. 
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Espinosa, Aureiio M. “An Extraordinary Example of Spanish Ballad Tradi- 
tion in New Mexico ” Stanford Stud* %n Lang and Lit , 1941. 28-34 

“Miscellaneous Materials from the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 

PQ, XXI 121-127 

Fitts, Dudley (ed ) Anthology of Contemporary Latin- Amencan Poetry Nor- 
folk, Conn 

Contains biographical and bibhographical notes 

Fogelquist, Donald F. “The Figure of Pancho Villa m the Corridos of the 
Mexican Revolution ’’ Umv of Miami Hispanic- American Studies^ No 3, 9-22. 
Coral Gables, Florida 

“The Figure of Pancho Villain the Literature of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Umv of Wisconsin, vi 322-324 

Garcia-Prada, Carlos “De hispanoamencanismo literario [Revista] Uni- 
versidad Catdlica Bohvariana, vili 210-223. 

“De hispanoamencanismo literario Hisp, xxv 284-294. 

Same as article above 

Johnson, Harvey L. “Nuevos datos para el teatro mexicano en la pnmera 
mitad del siglo xvii: referencias a dramaturges, comediantes y representaciones 
dramaticas.’’ RFE, iv. 127-151. 

Jones, Willis K. “ Ta Grmga’ Theme m River Plate Drama.’^ Hisp, xxv 
326-332. 

Knedler, Jr., J. W. “The Girl without Hands* Latin-American Variants 
HR, X. 314-324. 

Kurz, Harry “The Americas through the Opera-Glass ” Hisp, xxv 131-140. 
Notes on contemporary Spanish American drama. 

Leary, Lewis, See Amencan, i 

Leonard, Irving A. “Best Sellers of the Lima Book Trade, 1583. Hisp, 
Amer* Hist, Rev , xxii. 5-33. 

Marchant, Alexander, Shelby, Charmam, and Englekirk, John E (eds )* In- 
vestigations in Progress in the United States in the Field of Latin Amencan 
Humanistic and Social Science Studies (Preliminary Edition). Washington, 
D. C. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Mexican Literature.” Encyclopedia Americana, 1941, 

xvin 784-790. rj t s 

Nichols, Madaline W. The Gaucho Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of 

Romance. Durham, N. C. 

Peiser, Werner. “El humanismo en la literatura mexicana. Rev Iberoamer., 

IV. 359-378. , , _ 

Rubio, David. “La cultura en la Colonias Espanolas de Amgnca [Revista] 

Universidad Catdlica Bohvariana, Vili. 276—289. 

Sas, Louis F. “The Spirit of France in Argentina.” FR, xv. 468-477 
Schons, Dorothy. “Negro Poetry in the Americas.” Hisp, pv. 309-319. 
Sedgwick, Ruth. “The Land Question Enters Mexican Literature msp^ 

xxv. 395-398. 
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Steck, Francis B ^'Early Mexican Literature.’’ Ets panic American Essays in 
Commemoration of James Alexander Robertson^ Chapel Hill, N C , pp 39-66 
Swain, James 0. “Costa Rican Mystics ” Eisp, xxv, 79" 84 Brencs-Mescn, 
Garcla-Monge, Omar Bengo, and Rogelio Sotela 
Torres-Rioseco, Arturo The Epic of Latin American Literature New York, 
N. y. 

Contains a chapter on Brazilian hterature 

Yancey, Myra L. “Some Mexican Writers and their Pseudonyms ” E R, x 
347-349 

Anon. “Five Mexican Poets ” Panorama (Washington, D C ), No 21, pp 
14-18. 

See I, Lexicology, s.v. Kiddle 

See American Literature, s v Longfellow, Englekirk 
See V, Feijdo, s,v Corbatd. 

Bibliography. “Bibiiografia hispanoamericana.” Rev Etsp Mod , vii 152- 
169; 320-362, 

Chase, Gilbert. Bibliography of Latin American Folk Music Washington, 

D C. 

Dossick, Jesse J. “Bibliography of Mexican Notes and Articles Appearing in 
. . . PMLA (1884-1941) ” Mexicana Rev , ii. No. 1, p. 21 
“Doctoral Dissertations on Mexican Topics Accepted by Universi- 
ties m the United States.” Mexicana Rev , ii No. 2, pp 3-17 

Granier, James A. Latin American Belles-Lettres in English Translation {A 
Selective and Annotated Guide), Washington, D C 

“Recent Articles of Bibliographical Interest ” Inter- Amer, Biblio 

Rev , II. 19-23, 85-89; 137-141. 

Hespelt, E. Herman “A List of Articles and Reviews on Mexican Subjects 
Appearing in Hispania ” Mexicana Rev , ii. No 2, pp 18-21 

“Progress in Providing the Bibliographical Background for Spanish 

American Studies ” Eisp, xxv. 272-283 
Jones, C. K. A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies, 2d cd. Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Revised and enlarged with the assistance of James A Granier 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Theses Dealing with Hispano- American Language and 
Literature.” Hisp, xxv. 204-208. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Dos notas de bibiiografia mexicana.” Abside (Mexico), vi. 
454-459. 

Bibliographical descriptions and notes on a manuscript copy of Fray Juan Guerra’s Arte de 
lengua mexicana^ dated Guadalajara, 1754, discovered m the Cornell Univ Library, and the 
first foreign novel pubhshed in Mexico, Johann Michael Konrad’s Gianelli Bonelh issued 
anonymously as Bianina (Mexico, 1835). 

“Catfilogo razonado de obras andnimas y seuddnimas mexicanas ” 

EivulgacUn Eistorica (Mexico), m. 530-537, 582-589. 

Contains proof of authorship, location m libraries, and bibliographical references. 
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‘‘Estudios bibiiograficos en preparadon.'^ Rev, Iheroamer,^ v. 199-201. 

“Mexican Bibliographies/’ Inter- Amer Biblio. Rev , ii 73-80. 

“Notas bibliograficas sobre la prensa msurgente ” Boletin de la So- 

ciedad Chihuahuense de Estudtos Eist6nco$, iv. 104-114. 

Contains additions to the descriptions of Genaro Garcia and J M Miquel y Verges and new 
data on the founding of the press in Durango, Chichuahua, Chilapa, TepotzotUn, and Tixtla 

“Anommos y seuddmmos hispanoamencanos ” Rev. Iberoamer , v 

179-197. 

Contains an index by countries and includes Brazil 

Pane, Remigio U “A Selected Bibliography of Latin-American Literature in 
English Translation.” Lang Jour,xxvi 116-122 

Sullivan, Carmel “Recent Latin American Publications ” Inter- Amer, 
Biblio Rev , ii 23-29, 89-95, 141-146. 

See II, Bibliography, s v Grismer. 

Andrade (Olegario V.). Granier, James A. “Hugo y Andrade.” Rev Ibero- 
amer , V. 87-102 

Arevalo Martinez (Rafael). Lopes, Alberto R “Rafael Arevalo Martinez y 
su Ciclo de Animales ” Rev Iberoamer , iv 323-331. 

Argiiello (Santiago). Moore, E R , Reid, J T , and Warner, R E. “Biblio- 
grafia de Santiago Arguello ” Rev Iberoamer , v 427-437 
Asuncidn Silva (Jos6). Garcia-Prada, Carlos. Jos^ Asunctdn Silva Prosas y 
Versos Mexico. 

Selected texts, introduction, and notes. 

Balbuena (Bernardo de). Van Horne, John “Algunos documentos relacio- 
nados con Bernardo de Balbuena.” Hisp, xxv. 322-325. 

Batres J^uregxii (Antonio). Erickson, Martin E. “Antonio Batres Jauregui: 
Guatemalan Critic.” Hisp, xxv. 343-350. 

Blanco-Fombona. Green, Otis H. “Blanco-Fombona, Perez Gald6s, and 
Leopoido Alas HR, x 47-52. 

Blanco-Fombona’s use of material from the novels of Galdds and Alas 

Carrera Andrade (Jorge). Salinas, Pedro. “Registro de Jorge Carrera An- 
drade ” Rev Iberoamer , v. 285—294. 

Dario (Ruben). Fay, Eliot G. “Ruben Dario in New York.” 641- 

648. 

Parish, Helen Rand. “El camino de la muerte. (Estudio psicoldgico del tema 
de la muerte en las poesias de Ruben Dario).” Rev, Iberoamer , v 71-86. 

de Greiff (Ledn). Garcfa-Prada, Carlos. “La fuga inefable hacia Ulalume.” 
Rev Iberoamer.^ v. 439-445. 

Fdas (Heriberto). Moore, Ernest R. “Heriberto Frfas and the Novel of the 
Mexican Revolution.” Mod, Lang, Forum^ xxvii. 12—27. 

Gonzilez Prada. Garro, J. Eugenio. “Manuel Gonzalez Prada.” Rev, Eisp, 

Mod , VII. 193-214. . , i ^ 

Guiraides (Ricardo). Stanford, G. Alonzo. “A Study of the Vocabulary of 

Ricardo Guiraides’s Don Segundo Somhral^ S.l^p3 xxv, 181-188. 
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Gtiti6rrez Mjera, ‘'Manuel Gutierrez Najera — Obras ineditas recogidas de 
peri6dicos de Mexico/’ Rev, Hisp Mod , vii 132-151 

Mapes, E K. “Manuel Gutitoez Najera Obras ineditas ” Rev Htsp Mod , 
VII. 291-319 

HerMndez-Cati, Alfonso. Balseiro, Jose A. “Alfonso Hernandez-Cat4.” 
Rev Iheroamer,, iv. 37-48. 

Hostos. Parrish, Robert T. “A Study of the Personality and Thought of 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss , Umv of Wisconsin^ 
VI. 324-326. 

See V, Miscellaneous, $ v, Balseiro 

Isaacs. Naranjo M , Enrique “Alrededor de Maria, (Eco de una controver- 
sia),^^ Rev, Iberoamer,, v 103-108. 

Mistral (Gabriela). Fergusson, Erna “Gabnela Mistral ” hUer-Amer, 
Monthly, i 26-27. 

Motolinia. See iv above, s,v Toribio de Benavente. 

Ortiz-Vargas (Alfredo). Ortega, Joaquin “A Colombian Poet m New Mex- 
ico ” New Mex, Quart Rev , xii. 179-181. 

Palma (Ricardo). Stowell, Ernest. “The Legal Profession in the Tradictones 
peruanas of Ricardo Palma.” Washington Umv, Abstracts of Theses, v. 189- 
191. 

“Ricardo Palma and the Legal Profession.” Htsp, xxv, 158-160. 

Roa Barcena (Jos6 Maria). Rosaldo y Hernandez, Renato. D. Josi Maria 
Roa Bdrcena — Vida y Obras. Urbana, 111 (Umv. of Illinois diss abstract) 
Salterain y Herrera (Eduardo de). Warren, Virgil A. “Eduardo de Salterain 
y Herrera, como Novelista ” Rev Iberoamer , iv. 351-357. 

Subercaseaux (Benjamin). Alegria, Fernando “Chile o una loca geografia.” 
Rev Iberoamer., v. 109-114. 

Torres (Luis Llorens). Duffy, Kenneth “Luis Llorens Torres, Poet of Puerto 
Rico.” Umv of Pittsburgh . . . Abstracts of Theses, xvi 89-95. 

Varona (Enrique Jose). GonzMez, Manuel P. “A propdsito de un libro sobre 
Varona.” Rev. Hisp, Mod , vii 73-78. 

VII. PORTUGUESE 

Miscellaneous. Allen, Jr., Joseph H. D. “Portuguese Studies in the United 
States.” Hisp, xxv, 94-100. 

The present state of Portuguese studies in the United States, including textbooks and transla- 
tions 

Berrien, William. “The Future of Portuguese Studies.” Hisp, xxv. 87-93. 
Problems, fields, and opportumties for research, 

Della Vida, G Levi. “A Portuguese Pilgrim at Mecca in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” The Moslem World, xxxxx. 283-297, 

Gates, Eunice J. “Problems in Research Dealing with Portuguese and 
Brazilian Studies.” Hisp, xxv. 151-157. 

Particularly book collections in U S libraries and series of new editions in Portugal and 
Brazil, 
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Scliapiro, Meyer ‘‘A Note on an Inscription of the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela '' Speculum, xvii 261-262 

Brazilian* Driver, David Miller The Indian in Brazilian Literature. New 
York, N Y. 

Lopes, Albert R ^^The Modern Brazilian Novel New Mex Quart. Rev 
XII 18-24. 

Mention is made of Machado de Assis, Euclides da Cunha, Gra^a Aranha, Verlssimo, Fontes, 
Amado, Lins do Rego, Giiberto Freyre, and others 

See VI, Miscellaneous, ^ v Torres-Rioseco 

Linguistics. Allen, Jr , Joseph, H D ‘‘Again CIL Upidus, Span Port. 
hUo ’’ HR, X 258-259. 

Kany, C E “A Note to Portuguese and Brazilian Spelling ” Eisp, xxv 320- 
321. 

Roberts, Kimberley S Orthography, Phonology and Word Study of the Leal 
Conselheiro, Philadelphia (Univ of Penna. diss ) 

Rogers, Francis M. “The Pronunciation of the Madeira and Azores Dialects 
as Compared with Standard Portuguese.*’ Harvard Univ Summaries of Theses, 
1940, 414-417. 

Russo, Harold J. Morphology and Syntax of the Leal Conselheiro. Philadel- 
phia (Univ of Penna. diss ) 

Spitzer, Leo “Ptg nlhar ‘to gnaw* ** HR, x 344-345 

“Estudios etimoldgicos.** Anales del Instiiuio de Linguistico, Uni- 

versidad Nacional de Cuyo, i. 30-69 

Williams, Edwin B. “Portuguese and Brazilian Spelling ** Eisp, xxv. 189- 
193. 

See I, Morphology, $ v Spitzer. 

See I, Word Formation, s.v. Malkiel. 

Castilho (Antbnio Feliciano de). Ornstem, Jacob. “Castilho e as suas Adap- 
tagoes portuguesas de Moliere ** Eisp, xxv. 415-418 

Crdnica Troyana. Jaffe, Erwin. “A Treatment of Certain Aspects of Galician 
as Found m the Crdnica Troyana.” Harvard Univ Summaries of Theses, 1939, 
268-270. 

GalvaO (Duarte). Nykl, A R. Cronica Delrey Dom Affomsso Eamrriguez. 
Cambridge, Mass 

Gil Vicente. Joiner, Virginia and Gates, Eunice J. “Proverbs in the Works 
of Gil Vicente.** PMLA, lvii 57-73 

Gil Vicente was the first peninsular dramatist to make conscious thematic use of proverbs 

Pinto (Femao Mendes). Nykl, A. R. “Algumas Observagoes sobre as Llnguas 
Orientals Citadas na PeregrinaQam de Fernao Mendes Pinto ’* Petrus Nonius, 
III. 181-188. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W Nordmeyer 
I LINGUISTICS 

Miscellaneous, Hand, W. D ^ Dictionary of Words and Idtoms Associated 
with Judas Iscariot A compilation based mainly on material found in the Ger- 
manic languages (Umv of Calif. Pub in Mod Philol , xxiv, no 3, pp vi, 289- 
356 ) Berkeley 

Malone, Kemp. ^^Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940 ” MLNj lvii. 
123-148. 

Twaddell, W. F. ^Thonemics.’’ MDU, xxxiv. 262-268 

Old Germanic Dialects 
(Except Old English) 

Echols,! M. ^^An Old Saxon Ghost- Word.^’ if IN, LVII. 639-640 [tiedan] 

Joos, Martin. ^^Statistical Patterns in Gothic Phonology.” Lang^ xvni 33-38 

‘‘Statistical Studies in Gothic Phonology.” Univ, of Wisconsin Sum- 
maries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 305-307 

Larsen, Henning, and Williams, C A (edd.) Scandinavian Studies Presented 
to George T. Flom by Colleagues and Friends. (Illinois Studies m Lang, and Lit , 
Vol. XXIX, no. 1 ) Urbana. [See entries under contributors^ names ] 

Lehmann, W. P. “The Germanic Dental Preterite and the dA-Determma- 
tive,” Univ, of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 307-309. 

“The Indo-European d/j-Determinative in Germanic.” Lang, xviii 

125-132. 

Mezger, Fritz. “The Formation of OHG diorna, OS thiorna, Goth widu- 
wairna, and OE niwerneP MLN, lvii. 432-433. 

“Gothic hvaiwa ‘how\” JEGP, xli 508-509 

“A Semantic Study of scriian in the Hildehrandshed, Line 63 ” GR, 

XVII 94-98. 

“The Verbal Typefaran in Germanic.” Lang, xviii 223-225. 

Sturtevant, A, M “Old Norse Philological Notes. Phonology and Shift of 
Gender.” Scandinavian Studies . . . Flom, pp. 49-53. 

Williams, C. A “Biographical Sketch.” Scandinavian Studies . . Flom, pp. 
9-15. 

Modern Scandinavian Languages 

Einarsson, Stef4n. “Terms of Direction in Modern Icelandic ” Scandinavian 
Studies . . . Flom, pp. 37-48. 

Elmquist, A, L. “The Superlative of Adjectives with mojhg in Swedish,” SS, 
xvn 83-84. 

— “The Use in Swedish of the Superlative of Adjectives in the Manner 

of the Type in summo monteP SS, xvii. 43-44. 

Haugen, Einar. “Analysis of a Sound Group: si and tl in Norwegian.” FMLA, 
LVII. 879-907. 
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Dialect atlas lesearch, comprising also the other Scandinavian languages 

Norwegian Word Studies Vol i The Vocabularies of Sigrid Undset 

and Ivar Aasen (504 pp ) Vol ii The Vocabularies of the Old Norse Sagas and 
of Henrik Wergeland (536 pp ) Madison, Wis [Mimeographed ] 

^‘On the Consonant Pattern of Modern Icelandic.’^ Acta Lingmstica, 

III. 98-107 

the Stressed Vowel Systems of Norwegian Scandinavian 

Studies . . Flonij pp 66-78 

Johnson, W G ^‘American Loanwords in American Swedish.^^ Scandinavian 
Studies . Flom, pp 79-91. 

Lists some 800 words, notes on inflection of nouns, verbs, and adjectives 

Lmdroth, Hjalmar “Notes and Additamenta to BlondaFs Islenzh-Donsk 
Or'6ahok Scandinavian Studies . . Flom, pp 32-36 

Soderback, Martin “Types of Redundancy in Swedish. SS, xvii 66-69 

German and Dutch 


Barnouw, A J “Intervocalic -d- m Standard Dutch.’’ GR, xvri 81-93 
Basilius, H A “A Note concerning the Origin of Uvular r in German.” 
MLQ,iii 449-455 

Boesche, A W. “As to Terminology and Treatment of the German Subjunc- 
tive ” MDU, XXXIV. 371-377. 

[Ed ] “A Symposium on Pennsylvania-German Studies ” AGR, vni. in 28- 
29. 

Frey, J W. A Simple Grammar of Pennsylvania Dutch. Clinton, S C 
Hornaday, C L “Striking Uses of Negation in German.” GR, xvii. 67-71. 
Kozumplik, W A The Phonology of Jacob AyrePs Language, Based on Bis 
Rhymes. Univ of Chicago diss [Lithoprinted ] 

Kurrelmeyer, W. ''The Etymology of Dragoon ” PMLA, lvii 421-434 

“German Lexicography. Part vin ” ML N, lvii 163-173 

Military terms from Wallhausen, L-V (cf PM LA, lvi 1305) 

Lange, Eva B. “A Middle High German Benedictine Rule: MS. Withering, 
Austria, No 14 (Columbia Univ diss ) Latrobe, Pa 

Description of the MS, its phonology, vocabulary, and style, determination of dialect (Mid. 
Bav), brief bibhography, diplomatic transcript (pp 93-166). 

Morgan, B. Q "On the Teaching of the Subjunctive m German ” MDU, 


xxxiv 284-287 

Moulton, W. G. Swiss German Dialect and Romance Patois. Language, bup- 
plement, xvii, no. 4. (October-December, 1941). ^ 

Mueller, W. J. “Observations on the Position of the Reflexive Pronoun m the 


German Sentence,” MDU, xxxiv. 93-101 
Schirokauer, Arno “Ower Kopp un Wunnen.” MLN, lvii. 264 268. 

‘‘Uber Anhdhen und Weiden,’^ a Schleswig idiom preserving wun{ne) in Low German. 
<‘2ur Geschichte des Artikels im Deutschen ” [Cont’d and cond’d ] 


MDU, XXXIV. 14-22. 

Rise, use, and disuse of the article reflectmg factors of GmtesgescMcMe. 
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See Section ii, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries , s v Grimm. 

Spitzer, Leo. ^'Schadenfreude MDUj xxxv 3S7-36i 

II, LITERATURE 

Miscellaneous. Nolte, F 0. Art and Reality Lancaster, Pa 
Thoughtful discussion (188 pp ) of many pertinent questions, culminating in a definition of 
art as the supreme form of human experience and, thus, of reahty Draws extensively also on 
German literature 

"Imitation as an Esthetic Norm Studies %n Honor of Fredcnck W 

Shipley (Washington Univ. Studies, n s , Lang and Lit , no 14 ) St Louis. 

O’Connor, Sister Mary Catharine The Art of Dying Well (Columbia Univ. 
Studies in English and Comp Lit , No 156 ) N Y 
Seidlm, Oskar "Georg Brandes, 1842-1927 ” JEI^ ili, 415-442 

Sketches the intellectual chmate of Brandes^ mechanistic, positivistic world, delineates his 
position m It as a fighter for freedom and ‘‘bearer of light ’’ 

Tomlinson, W, E. "In Memoriam* Alois Brandi ” GQ, xv 110-111, 

Travis, James. "The Relations between Eaily Celtic and Early Germanic 
Alliteration ” GRy xvii 99-104 

Weigand, Hermann J "The Two and Seventy Languages of the World ’’ 
GRy XVII, 241-260 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 

Blondal, Sigfus "The Ottar Birtmg Episode* A Debated Problem m the 
EeimskringlaN Scandinavian Studies . . Floniy pp 54-56 
Hermannsson, Hallddr "Vinland Voyages.” Le Nord, iii. 129-137. 
Hollander, Lee M "Arndrr, Thordarson Jarlaskild and His Poem "Hryn- 
hent’.” SSy xvii 99-109 

Krappe, A H "The Dog King ” SS, xvii 148-153. 

"Parallels and Analogues to the Death of Orvar Odd ” SS, xvii. 20- 
35. 

Larsen, Henning "Notes on the Phoenix ” /EGP, xli 79-84. 

Problem of relation between ON and OE manuscripts 

Larsen, Henning, and Williams, C. A See Old Germanic Dialects. 

Magoun, F. P., Jr. "Norman History in the 'Lay of the Beach’ (Strandar 
imN MLNy LVii. 11-16. 

Malone, Kemp "AuSur and Gullbri and Skeggi.” Scandinavian Studies . . . 
Floniy pp. 57-65. 

"Grendel and Grep ” PMLAy lvii. 1-14. 

Correspondences (Saxo Grammaticus) suggest Scandinavian origin also of fabulous material 
in Beowulf 

Metzenthin, E. M. Die Lander-' und V oVkernamen im altislhndischen Schrift" 
turn. Bryn Mawr, Pa,, 1941 [Planographed.] 

Mezger, Fritz. "A Note on the Meaning of 'Hveim er Mss er fara/ Fgr 
SMrnis 13, 2.” 55', xvn. 154-155 
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Not, ^Wen zum Ziel es zieht” (Genzmer), but ^‘Wer bereit ist zu sterben ’’ 

Mitchell, Phillip M See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries^ s.v. 
Miscellaneous. 

Stuitevant, A M. ^^Some Poetic Synonyms of Prose Words m the Elder 
Edda ’’ 55, XVII, 114-115. 

Wood, F T ^‘Grimnismdl ZZN 55, xvii 110-113. 

Modern Scandinavian Literatures 

Benson, A B, ^^Gustavus III in the Librettos of Foreign Operas. Scan-^ 
dinavian Studies . . . Flom, pp 92-105 

Dahls trom, C. E. W. L ^‘Theomachy. Zola, Strindberg, Andreyev.’^ 55, 
XVII. 121-132 

Emarsson, Stefdn “Five Icelandic Novelists.’’ BA, xvi 254-259. 

G Gunnarsson, G Kamban, G G HagaHn, H K Laxness, K GutSmundsson 

Gustafson, Alrik. “ 'A Dream Worth Dying For—’ The Price of Freedom in 
Vilhelm Moberg’s Recent Novels ” Am.-Scand Rev.^ xxx. 296-307. 

“Some Early English and American Strindberg Criticism.” Scan- 
dinavian Studies . . . FlofUj pp. 106-124. 

Haugen, Einar. See Modern Scandinavian Languages 

Koht, Halfdan “Nordahl Grieg ” Am -Scand. Rev , xxx 32-40. 

Larsen, Henning “Glossaries to Asbjornsen’s EuldreeventyrN Scandinavian 
Studies . . . Flom, pp 145-150. 

Lowrie, Walter A Short Life of Kierkegaard, Princeton. 

Monroe, N. Elizabeth The Novel and Society, Chapel Hill, N C., 1941 

Includes discussions of Signd Undset and Selma Lagerlof 

Sturtevant, A M “Notes on Tegn6r’s Poetry ” 55, xvii, 140-147. 

— “Esaias Tegner’s Poem ^Till H. M. Konung Karl IV Johan’ An Ap- 
preciative Analysis ” 55, xvii. 36-42. 

Swanson, C. A “An Ibsen Theater in Pans* Lugne-Poe and the Theatre de 
I’QEuvre ” 55, xvii 133-139. 

Swenson, D. F. (tr). Kierkegaard'^ s Concluding Unscientific Postscript, In- 
troduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton, 1941. 

Tegen, Gunhild. “Karin Boye m Memoriam.” Am.-Scand, Rev , xxx. 240- 

243, 

“Gosta Carlberg, Young Swedish Novelist ” BA, xvi. 123-128. 

Thompson, Lawrence. “Frednka Bremer as a Critic of American Literature.” 
Edda, XLi 166-177. 

Tilhch, Paul. “Kierkegaard in English.” Am -Scand. Rev., xxx. 254—257. 
Brief presentation of fundamentals of existential philosophy. 

Uppvall, A. J “The Floral Element m the Poetical Works of Karlfeldt.” 
Scandinavian Studies . . Flom, pp. 125-144 
Tables of floral terms used by the poet, pp. 139-144. 

White, George L., Jr. See American, Section iii, r v. LongfeUow. 

Willey, N. L. “Oehlenschlager’s Amleth.” SS, xvn. 1-19. 
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Zucker, A. E. ''Goethe and Ibsen^s Button-Moulder/^ PMLA^ lvii 1101- 
1107. 

Ibsen^s conception of immortality in the light of Faust, Pt ii, 9981 ff (Panthalis) 

GERMANY AND TEE NETHERLANDS 

Miscellaneous. Butler, R D'O. The Roots of National Socialism N Y 
Hohlfeld, A, R "Umlaut und Reim Em Beitrag zur Geschichte und Theone 
des deutschen Reimes/’ MDU, xxxiv, 210-222; 391-414 
Krebs, Gerhard. "Moeller van den Bruck: Inventor of the 'Third Reich’ ” 
Amer Pol Sci. Rev , xxxv 1085-1105 

German and Dutch to 1500 

App, A. J. "Roswitha Puts Love into Diama ” The Magnificat, lxx 226-231 
281-285, 

Bang, Carol K. "Emotions and Attitudes in Chretien de Troyes’ Erec ct 
Emde and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wundercere ” PM LA, lvii 297-326 
Fuhrmann, Otto W "The Modern Conception of Gutenberg ” Papers Bihl 
Soc, Amer , xxxv 1-16 

^^Hammer, William "Albrecht von Eyb, Eulogist of Bamberg ” GR, xvn 3- 

Haraszti, Z. The Ship of Fools and Other Early Books ” Moie Books, xvn 
183-212. 

Heffner, R-M. S. "Zum Weissenburger Katechismus ” ii JEGP, xii, 194- 
200 

Study of sound shift and vocahsm of WK compared with Isidor confirms Murbach origin. 

Heffner, R-M S., and Petersen, Kathe A Word-Index to Des Mmnesangs 
Fruhling. Univ of Wisconsin [Mimeographed] 

Lists and parses all words occurring m the text of MF (Vogt), 4th ed (1923) 

Heller, E. K "Vindication of Heinrich von dem Turlin, Eased on a Survey of 
His Sources ML Q, m 67-82 

Henel, Heinrich. "Die Eheschiiessung im Ruodlieb ” GR, xvn 20-24 
Nordmeyer, Henry W. "Minnesangforschung und Psychologic.” MDU 
XXXIV. 274-279 ' 

Riordan, J L "Additional Notes to a Spruch of Der Marner ” MLO. iii. 
605-610 [To be cont’d ] 

Schirokauer, Arno "Der Eingang des Lorscher Bienensegens.” MLN, lvii. 
62-64. 

Weidman, R. H "A Gloss on Goeli 2. 10 and 3 29.” MDU, xxxiv 280-283 
^ Zieglschmid, A. J. F. "The Hutterian Chronicle.” AGR, viii. iv. 18-25. [Five 
illustrations.] 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

i Dying ” [Ars moriendi, Nuremberg, ca, 

1510 ] More Books, xvi. 163-164. 

Ayrer. Kozumplik, W. A. See Section i, German and Dutch. 
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Cysat Evans, M Blakemore. “Renward Cysat: Von der allten Tntschen oder 
Landtsprach ” MDU, xxxiv 269-273 
Erasmus, Appelt, T C Studies in the Contents and Sources of Erasmus^ Adagia, 
with Particular Reference to the First Edition , 1500, and the Edition of 1526 
Univ of Chicago diss [Planographed ] 

Geiler. M , M ‘‘Sermons about the Ship of Fools ” More Books, xvi 19. 
Hager. Beil, Clair H. “Georg Hager’s Meisterlieder-Sammlungen.” GR, 
XVII 25-30. 

Luther. Slater, J E “Luther’s Attitude toward Philosophy ” Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Abstracts of Theses, etc , xvii 373-381 
Paracelsus. Sigerist, H E. (ed.). Four Treatises of Theophrastus von Eohen- 
heim called Paracelsus Tr with introductory notes by C L Temkin, G Rosen, 
G. Zilboorg, H E Sigerist Baltimore, 1941. 

Zwingli. Cunz, Dieter. Ulrich Zwingli. Aarau (Switzerland) 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centmies 

Miscellaneous. Anderson, E A “German Romanticism as an Ideology of 
Cultural Crisis.” JEI, ii 301-317. 

Beach, J W See English, Section x, s.v Coleridge. 

Briefs, G A “The Economic Philosophy of Romanticism ” JEI, ii. 279-300. 
Closs, August. “Wurzeln der Romantik bei Herder ML Q, ii. 611-618. 
Denslow, Stewart “Don Juan and Faust Their Parallel Development and 
Association m Germany, 1790-1850 ” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts of Dis- 
sertations, 1941, pp T5-TI. 

Hagge, C W. See American, Section iii, .y v Calvert. 

Lovejoy, A 0. “The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas.” 
JEI,n 257-27S 

Mitchell, Phillip M. Old Norse- Icelandic Literature in Germany, 1789-1849. 
With a Critical Bibliography Univ. of Illinois diss (abstract) 

Price, Lawrence M. “The Works of Fielding on the German Stage, 1762- 
1801 ” JEGP, XLi. 257-278 

Translations and adaptations, m print and on the stage, by Stefame d J , v Klein, Eckert, 
Colman-Bode, Poinsinet-Gotter, Steffens, Heufeld, Beck, with bibliographical and other 


W J. 

Schultz, A R See American, Section ni, s.v. Fuller, Margaret. ^ 

Selden, Elizabeth China in German Poetry from 1773 to 1833 (Univ. of Calif 
Pub. m Mod PhiloL, xxv, no 3, pp. x, 141-316.) Berkeley. 

Sketches 18lh century attitude as a foil to Unzer’s “Elegie” (1773) wMch “humanized” the 
Chinese, discusses late Romanticism, Goethe, Ruckert (ScM-Kmg 1833) analyzmg the Gj 
man response to the romantic appeal of Chmese themes and motifs Bibhography (pp 307- 


312), Index. 

von Simson, 0. G. “Philipp Otto Runge and the Mythology of Landscape 


Art Bullehn, xxiv, 335-350. _ 

Viereck Peter. MetapoliHcs: From the Romantics to Hitler. IN. x. iv't ' . , 

Wagner, Lydia E. “Caroline Schlegel, 1763-1809; A Study of Personal Ad- 
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justment to Social Life and Scientific Development ’’ Psychiatry^ Journal of the 
Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal RelakonSj v 203-208 

Weigand, Hermann J. “Recent Studies of Germany’s Classical Heritage ” 
SP, XXXIX. 580-595. 

The shifting conception of Greece m the German mind (Wmckelmann, Holderlm, Nietzsche, 
George), and the less obvious factors spelling its significance, criUcaliy examined 

Wonderley, A W. “The Origins of Pessimism in German Literature of the 
Early Eighteenth Century ” Umv. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, VI. 316-318 

See English, Section x, s.v Wordsworth, Dorothy. 

Biirger. Gudde, E. G See American, Section m, ^ v Miscellaneous. 
Dhnnehaupt. Kozumplik, W. A. “Johann Dunnehaupt’s Jacob A Unicum ” 
GR, XVII. 31-38 

Eichendorff. Coogan, D F , Jr. “The Themes of Eichendorff’s Lyric Poetry ” 
Umv, of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 304-305 
Skidmore, W. E Eichendorff s Weltanschauung as Revealed in IIis Language 
Umv, of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Goethe, Baldensperger, F. “Goethe Histonen litteraire ” MLN, lvii 500- 
505 

Denslow. See Spanish, n, ^ v Miscellaneous. 

Engel-Janosi, Friedrich. “Goethes Stellung m der Geschichtschreibung.” 
MDU, XXXIV 362-370. 

Feise, Ernst. “Zwei Goethestudien {Pater Brey — Sesenhcimer Licder) 
PMLA, LVII. 169-181. 

Gemeinhardt, L. E. “The Dramatic Structure of Goethe’s Gotter, Ilelden und 
WielandP JEGP, xu 345-348. 

Gerhard, Melitta. “Chaos und Kosmos in Goethe’s Hefmann und Dorothea ” 
MDU, XXXIV. 415-424. 

Gode-von Aesch, A “Makarie.” MDU, xxxiv 31-33 
Not from Greek makar, “blessed,” but from S Italian makkaria, “calm ” 

Gudde, E. G. “Goethes Luciane und Tinette von Reizenstem ” MDU, 
XXXIV. 28-30. 

Hohlfeld, A. R “Wortindex zu Goethes FaustP MLN, lvii. 483-485, [Cf 
Prof. J. A. Walz’s review, ibid , pp. 288-291 ] 

Hungerford, E. B, Shores of Darkness. N. Y , 1941, 

“Goethe’s Helena,” pp 240-291 

Ittner, R. T. “Werther and Emilia GalottiP JEGP, XLi 418-426 

Sees an inner parallelism between Emiha’s and Werther’s suicides, using Prof. Weigand’s 
interpretation of the former {JEGP, xxvni, 467 ff.) and stressing Werther remorse, 
Jockers, Ernst. Soziale Polaritat in Goethes Klassik, Philadelphia. 

Qualities of Adel and Bikgertum in juxtaposition enhancing Goethe’s classicism by social 
values in three stages* Iph , Eg,, Tasso,; WM, HD, Nat, T , Wahlv 

Kurrelmeyer, W. “Kaulbach’s Illustrated Edition of Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, 
1846” MLN, LVII. 59-61. 
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Robinson, V W. ‘^Goethe^s Allegorical Prologues and Those by His Pred- 
ecessors and Contemporaries.’’ Mod^ Lang, Fotum^ xxvi 193—199. 

Rose, Ernst See Nietzsche. 

Slochower, tiarry. Goethe and Rilke Contemporary Revaluations.” Ac-- 
cent, il. 204-213. 

(1) Reaffiims present-day value of Faust, Pts I & II, (2) analyzes Rilke’s God conception 
Walz, John A '^A Guide to the Future ” PM LA, lvi 1324-1334. 

Zucker, A E See Modern Scandinavian, 

See Mann. 

See American, Section iv, 5 v. Taylor. 

Grimm. Schirokauer, Arno ''Spatromantik im Gnmmschen Worterbuch ” 

GQ, XVII 204-213. 

Belated Romanticism found in the very conception of the LVTb, illustrations 

Herder. Clark, R T , Jr ^^Herder’s Conception of ^Kraft’ ” PMLA, lvii. 
737-752 

Wolff, H M. “Der junge Herder und die Entwicklungsidee Rousseaus.” 
PMLA, LVII 753-819. 

Herder’s final realization that history can be written “only with ideas,” resulted from a dia- 
lectic attitude toward Rousseau, here traced in detail 

Jean Paul. Berend, Eduard ‘7ean Pauls Gedichte ” lvii 182-188. 

“Zu Jean Pauls Kampaner Tal,’^ MLQ, in 445-448 

^‘Die Namengebung bei Jean Paul.” PMLA, lvii 820-850 

Hart wig, Hellmut A A. Jean Paul Friedrich Richters Verhaltms zur Roman- 
tik Univ of Illinois diss (abstract) 

Xleist. Furst, Norbert. ‘^Kleist’s ‘Erfindung’.” MLN, lvii. 278-280. 

^‘The Structure of Kleist’s Plays ” GR, xvii 48-55. 

“Kleist’s ‘Unsichtbares Theater’ ” MLN, lvii. 457-458 

Weigand, H. J ^^Das Vertrauen in Kieists Erzahlungen.” MDU, xxxiv. 49- 
63, 126-144 

Integrated critique of the stories, reanalyzed seriatim (Kohlhaas). 

Lenz. Gemeinhardt, L. E. '^Lenz’s Menalh und Mopsus: A Totengesprach ” 

GR, XVII. 112-116 

Lessing. Roedder, Edwin. ^'Lessing’s Nathan der Weise auf der englischen 
Buhne.” MDU, xxxiv. 235-240. 

Detailed synopsis and critique of the N Y performance of March 11, 1942 (Piscator). 

Moser. Wolff, H. M. “Rousseau, Moser und der Kampf gegen das Rokoko,” 
MDU, XXXIV 113-125. 

Rousseau’s social protest given significance in Germany by Wieland’s rococo, the battle of 
Sturm und Drang joined by Moser. 

Schelling. Bolman, F de W , Jr (tr ) SchelUng: The Ages of the World, N Y. 
ScMUer. Gerhard, E. S. “SchiUers ^Die Gotter Griechenlands’ ” GQ, xv. 86- 
92 

Hewett-Thayer, H. W, “An Unrecorded Portrait of Schiller.” [1 pL] GR, 
XVII 105-111. 
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Kaufmann, F W Schiller, Poet of Philosophical Idealism Oberlin, Ohio 
Krumpelmann, J T '^Schiller and Saint Joan of Arc AIDU, xxxiv 159-- 
168 

Schultz, Arthur R ''Schiller and the Literature of Travel U iiiv of Wiscon- 

sin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 313-315 

Schlegel, A. W. Lazenby, Marion C The Influence of Widand and Esdien- 
hurg on SchlegeVs Shakespeaie Translation (Johns Hopkins Univ diss 1941 ) 
Baltimore 

Schlegel, Dorothea. Zeydel, E H "An Unpublished Letter of Doiothea 
Schlegel to Ludwig Tieck GR, xvii 56-61 
Dated Vienna, April 15, 1829,^ text and interpretation 

Schlegel, Friedrich. Zeydel, E, H "Notes on Friedrich Schiegcl’s Liicinde 
JEGP,illi 152-162 

Schmid. Price, Lawrence M Christian Heinrich Schmid and Ilis Ti anslations 
of English Dramas 1767—1789 (Univ of Calif Pub in Mod Philol , xxvi, no 
1, pp X, 1-122 ) Berkeley 

Critical account (pp 1-86) of the life-work of the "Giesscncr” Schmid as a ''pniveyor of litera- 
ture,^’ based on meticulous research and admirable judgment Bib]iograi)hies, Notes, Index, 
five illustrations 

Tieck. Matenko, Percy "Tieck and His Austrian Friends ” GR, xvn 117- 
131 

Eight hitherto unpublished letters from Vienna hbraries, 1813-1839, interpretation 

Wieland. Colwell, W A "The First English Translation of Wicland’s 
Oheron ” PM LA, lvii 576-582 
By James Six, published in Deutsches Museum, 1784 

Zschokke. Albrecht, Erich "Heinrich Zschokke’s Version of the Founding of 
Maryland ” AGR, vm. vi 15-16, 34 

Nineteenth Centwy 

Miscellaneous. Brown, Thomas K Young Germany's Vieio of Romanticism 
N. Y, 1941. [Priv ed ] 

Kollman, E C "Characteristics of Austrian Literature ” MDU, xxxiv 307- 
317. 

Btichner. Rosenberg, P "Problems in Translation with Reference to Danlons 
TodPGQxv 19-27. 

Critical examination of renderings by Dunlop (1927) and Spender & Rees (1939) 
Droste-Hiilsho:^. Bosselmann-Franzen, Amalie "Die Judenbuche von An- 
nette von Droste-Hulshoff* Eine Analyse.” MDU, xxxiv 1-13. 

Fontane. Zieglschmid, A. J F "Truth and Fiction and Mennonites in the 
Second Part of Theodor Fontane’s Novel Quiti The Indian Territory ” Men- 
nomte Quarterly Review, October, 1942, 24 pp. 

Freiligrath. Wittke, Carl "Freiligrath and Heinzen,” MDU, xxxiv 425- 
435 

A "by-product” of a Heinzen life in preparation, based on unpublished letters 
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Griiiparzer. Burkhard, Aithur (tr ) The Golden Fleece' A Dramatic Poem in 
Three Fails Yaimouthport, Mass 

Grun, Shelley, P A “Anastasius Grun and Charles T Brooks ’’ PM LA, 
LVii 586-587 

A hitherto unpublished letter from Grun to Brooks, dated Oct 28, 1855 

Gutzkow. Rathje, G G ^^Gutzkow’s Debt to George Sand ’’ JEGP, xii 291- 
302 


Detailed report and comment on the one-sided relationship 


HebbeL Iltner, E. T “Comments on Hebbeks Use of Dreams ” GQ, xv 193- 
199 

Wagner, A M “No Slip of the Pen in HebbePs Herodes und Mariamne ” [LI 
1130 ff ] /£GP, XLi 370-371 

Heine. Feise, Ernst “Typen Heimscher Ballade ’’ MDU, xxxiv 153-156 

“Form and Meaning of Heine’s Essay ‘Die Nordsee’ ” MDU , xxxiv. 

223-234 

Salinger, Herman. “The Riddle of the ‘KinderbalF in Heine’s Bader von 
Lucca ” MDU, xxxiv 145-152 
Silz, Walter “Heine’s Synaesthesia ” PMLA, lvii 469-488 
Keller. Fleissner, Else M “Die kunstlerische Bedeutung des Zufalls bei Gott- 
fried Keller ” GR, xvii 261-272. 

Reichert, Herbert W Studies in the Weltanschauung of Gottfried Keller Umv 
of Illinois diss (abstract) 

Seidlm, Oskar '‘Eine Stilsmalyse '' [Romeo und Julia a d D] GQ,xv ^12-lS 
X/Udwig. Atkins, Stuart. “Many Misunderstood Passages ” GQ, xv lo4— 146 
Boschenstein, H “Zum Aufbau von Otto Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und 
Erde MDU, xxxiv 343-356 

Morike. Reichard, J R. “Thematic Development in Eduard Morike’s Lyric 
Poetry ” Untv of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 311-313 
Nietzsche. Biuhm, Heinz “Some Aspects of Nietzsche’s Earlier Conception 
of Art and the Artist ” MDU, xxxiv 23-27. 

“Nietzsche’s Religious Development as a Student at the University 

of Leipzig ” JEGP, XLi 490-507. 

Hazelton, Roger “Was Nietzsche an Anti-Christian?” Journal of Religion, 

XXII. 63-88 c TT 

Parkes, H B The Pragmatic Test Essays in the History of Ideas ban hran- 

cisco, 1941 


Includes one on Nietzsche 

Rose, Ernst “Goethes ‘Chorus Mysticus’ als Anregung fur Nietzsche und 

Rilke ” GR, XVII 39-47 -rv u 

Potgieter. Zylstra, Henry “A Mid-Nmeteenth Century Dutch View of 

American Life and Letters.” PMLA, nvii 1108-1136 , 

Sealsfield. Arndt, Karl J “New Light on Sealsfield s Cajutenbuck and 

Gesammelte WerkeP JEGP, xli. 210—222. 

Prints and explains a recently discovered letter from H Erhard to S , of Sept 1845. 
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Krumpelmann, J T. “Charles Scalsfield’s Americanisms AS, xvi 26-31, 
104-111. 

Wiiiey, N. L “Charles Sealsfield as a Realist.” If xxxiv 295-306 
Illustrates “Sealsfield’s noble contempt of reahsm 

Recent and Contemporary 

Miscellaneous. Buck, P. M , Jr. Dtrections %n Contemporary Ltteratine N. Y. 
Treats, % a , Hauptmann, Hitler, and Mann. 

Closset, F. “Young Dutch and Flemish Writers ” BA, xvi 142-144 
Hofrichter, Ruth Three Poets and Reality: Study of a German, an Austrian, 
and a Swiss Contemporary Lyricist New Haven. 

Carossa, Wemheber, Steffen, each in his reaction to a seemingly disintegrating world patient 
waiting for the dawn, subconscious welcoming of doom, faith in a message Bibhography 
Kollman, E C See Nineteenth Century, s v Miscellaneous. 

Kuehnemund, Richard “German Prophets of Doom and Hope ” JHI, in. 
443-447. 

Pinthus, Kurt “Culture inside Nazi Germany.” The American Scholar, ix. 
483-498. 

Radkey, Jakoba B “Stromungen und Bewertungen deutscher Literatur von 
1920 bis 1930 ” Umv, of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, vi 
309-311. 

Schumann, D W. “Motifs of Cultural Eschatology m Post-Expressionistic 
German Poetry ” MDU, xxxiv 247-261. 

“Enumerative Style and Its Significance in Whitman, Rilke, Wer- 

fel.” MLQ, 111 171-204 

Viereck, Peter See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, s v Miscel- 
laneous. 

Weiskopf, F C. “Fear under the Shiny Armor: A Report on Nazi Litciature ” 
Accent, ni 14-17 

Bahr. Collins, Ralph S. “Hermann Bahr’s Die Mutter, a Play of Decadence ” 
GR, xvii. 62-66. 

Carossa. Hofrichter, Ruth. See Miscellaneous. 

Dehmei. Beall, C. B. “Housman, Dehmel and Dante.” MLN, Lvn 211 [Cf. 
FMLA, Lvi. 1318 ] 

Ernst. Semmler, Fritz. Charakter und CharaUeiisierung in den Novellen von 
Paul Ernst im Lichte der Psychologic von Ludwig Klages, New York Univ diss. 
(abridgment) . 

Fallada. See Hauptmann. 

Frenssen. Albrecht, Udo. “Frenssens Spiel mit der Sprache,” GQ, xv. 147- 
156. 

George. Steiner, Herbert. Begegnung mit Stefan George Aurora, N Y. 
Valhope, C. N., and Morwitz, Ernst (tr.) Stefan George: Poems, N. Y. 
Hauptmann. Ellis, Frances H, “Literary Symbolism in Hauptmann’s Novel 
Im Wirhel der BerufungJ^ MDU, xxxiv, 326-332. 

Gaede, W. R. “Gerhart Hauptmanns Fragment ‘Die Burgerin’.” GR, xvm 
197-211. 

Reprint of rare text, well-informed if partial identification of models, circumstances 
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Heuser, F W. J '^Hauptmann’s Germanen und RomerJ^ GR, xvii. 174-196 
Klemm, F A "Genesis — Thanatos in Gerhart Hauptmann ” GR^ xvii 273- 
281. 

"The Dead-Hand Motive as a Phase of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 

Romanticism.” MLQjii 619-624 

Miich, Werner "Gerhart Hauptmann’s Youthful Memories ” BA^ xvi 139- 
141 

Reichart, W A. ^^Iphigenie m Delphi ” GR, xvii. 221-237. 

Genesis, s3mopsis, analysis, synthesis of H ’s latest drama (1941), copious quotations 

Siochower, Harry "Hauptmann and Fallada Uncoordinated Writers of 
Nazi Germany ” Accent^ iii. 18-25 

Squires,? C "Hauptmann’s Her Zeteer GR, xvii 212-220. 

A psychoanalytic appreciation 

Wahr, F. B. "Theory and Composition of the Hauptmann Drama” GR, 
XVII 163-173. 


Perspectives of origin and structure. 

Weigand, H. J. "Auf den Spuren von Hauptmanns Flonan Geyer (I) 
PMLA.lyii 1160-1195. 

"A Close-Up of the German Peasants’ War ” Transactions of the 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences^ xxxv. 1-32 
Ludwig, Paula. Meyer, Erika M. "Paula Ludwig ” GR, xvii 282-287. 

Mann. Brennan, Joseph G. Thomas Mannas World. N. Y 
Lawson, Marjorie "The Transposed Heads of Goethe and of Mann.” MDU, 
XXXIV. 87-92. 

Spann, Meno "Der Josephroman m Thomas Manns Gesamtwerk.” FMLA, 
Lvn. 552-571. 

MiegeL Woodbridge, Margaret. Key-Words in the Language of Agnes MtegeL 
Univ of Illinois diss. (abstract) 

Morgenstern. Wirth, Otto "Christian Morgenstern ” MDUf xxxiv 64—79. 
Pohl. Reichart, W. A. "Gerhart Pohl and His Work ” MDU, xxxiv 80-86 
Rilke. Fairley, Barker. "Rainer Maria Rilke An Estimate.” Univ of Toronto 


Quarterly, xi. 1-14. 

Furst, Norbert. "Rilke’s Translations of English, French, and Italian Son- 
nets.” SF, xxxix, 130-142. 

Lemont, Jessie (tr.) Rainer Maria Rilke- Foems N. Y. 

Peters, H. F. "Rilke — Rodin A Correction ” MLN, nvii 9-10. 

Salinger, Herman, An Index to the Foems of Rainer Maria Rilke: Gesammelte 
Werke and Spdte Gedichte. Madison, Wis 

— "Rilke’s Opening Lines.” MLN, ivii. 1-9. 

Schumann, D. W. See Miscellaneous. 

Siochower, Harry. See Goethe. ^ 

Sclmitzler. Zeydel, E. H. “Can We Rely on Translations?’ MLJ, xxv. 402- 


404. 

Points to teD-tale errors in Pierre Loving’s rendering of “Literatur ” 


Steffen. Hofrichter, Ruth. See Miscellaneous. 
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Stehr. Richter, F K. ''Der vergleichende Ausdruck in Stchr’s EctltgenhofJ^ 
MDU, XXXIV 318-325. 

''Hermann Stehrs Kunstlernovellen JEGP, xli 444-450 

Wassermann. Blankenagel, J. C. The Writings of Jakoh W assermann Boston 
Weinheber. Hofrichter, Ruth See Miscellaneous. 

Werfel. Schumann, D. W, See Miscellaneous. 

A mertcana Germamca 

Allen, George “Two Pennsylvania-Dutch Poets. Part i, Henry Haibaugh, 
Part n, Henry Lee Fisher AGR^ vii vi. 10-12, 34, ix i 10-12, 37 
Arndt, K J. “The First Wabash Song’' [by George Rapp, 1814] Indiana 
Magazine of History, xxxvm 80-82 

[Ed ] “Otto Paul Schmnerer, 1890-1942 ” MDU, xxxiv 436 
Fife, R H “In Memoriam Otto Paul Schmnerer ” GR, xvn 312-314 
Hagedorn, Hermann “Julius Holz, American” [1856-1941]. AGR viii iv 
4-5, 32 

Holt, F 0. “Charles M Purin ” MDU, xxxiv. 207-209. 

Jantz, H S. See American, Section ii 

Klein, Walter C Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic and Martinet, 1690-1768 
Philadelphia 

Prahl, A J. “The Hagerstown Almanack: A Venerable Maryland Institu- 
tion ” AGR, VIII V 7-10. 

Schreiber, Theodore. “Pioneer Educator m Utah The Story of Karl Gott- 
fried Maeser ” AGR, viii iv. 15-17. 

Schueler, Herbert “In Memoriam Frank Mankiewicz ” GQ, xv. 2-4 
Seifert, L W. J. “Pennsylvania-German Dialect Literature.” AGR, viii iv 
26-27, 36, V 30-33. 

Sharpe, D R. Walter Rauschenhusch. N. Y 

Tappert, T G,, and Doberstein, J W. (tr ) The Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, Vol i. Philadelphia 

Ulke, Titus “My Memories of Carl Schurz.” AGR, viii in. 30-31 [With por- 
trait by H. Ulke ] 

Wood, Ralph (ed ). The Pennsylvania Germans Princeton. 

Prepared by several authors; chapters on journalism by R. Wood, on literature by H H 
Reichard, on the language by A F Buffington. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “The Hutterians on the American Continent.” AGR, 
VIII. iii 20-24. 

Zucker, A. E “Otto Heller — In Memoriam.” JEGP, xli. 398-399. 

“Natural Selection and German-American ” Society for the History of 

the Germans in Maryland, Twenty-fifth Report, pp, 7-12 

“Dte Ahendschule, 1853-1940. A Pioneer Weekly.” AGR, viii. lii. 

14-17 

III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

Baginsky, P. B. German Works Relating to America, 1493-1800. N. Y. 

Books Abroad, Vol xvi. Univ. of Oklahoma 
A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 
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[Ed ] ^‘Books the Nazis Banned Bulletin of the N Y Public Library^ 
XLVi, 945-948 

E g Heme’s Buck der Lieder^ Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell 

[Ed] ^‘Charles M. Punn — Publications ” MDU, xxxiv 288-289 
[Edd ] ^^Bibliography of the Publications of George T Flom, 1899-1941 ” 
Scandinavian Studies Flom, pp 16-31 

Emarsson, Stefan ^‘Publications in Old Icelandic Literature and Language, 
1939-1940 ” 55, XVII 45-65 

Critical account, topically arranged with running commentary 

Graham, W (ed ) The Romantic Movement A Selective and Critical Bib- 
liography for the Year 1941 ELE^ ix 22-26 (German), 29-30 (Scandinavian) 

Lists foreign and American books, articles, and significant reviews, comments by the com- 
pilers R T Ittner and W G Johnson, and by E H Zeydel 

Gumpert, Martin. “German Literature ” New Int Year Book, pp 235-236, 
Gustafson, Alrik. “Danish Literature”; “Swedish Literature.” New Int 
Year Book, pp 163-164, p 634 

Haugen, Emar “Norwegian Literature ” New Int Year Book, pp 485-486. 
Heuser, F W J (ed). First Editions of the German Romantic Period in 
American Libraries N Y 

Kaufmann, F. W “Germanic Languages and Literatures.” American Year 
Book, pp 886-889 
Concise reports on selected items 

Kunstmann, J G. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance.” [Bibliography.] 
D. Germanic Languages SP, xxxix 394-426 

Lane, George S. “Indo-European Linguistics Germ,amc ” American Year 
Book, pp 909-910 

Rapp, Franz “Eine Handbibliothek zur deutschen Theatergeschichte 
MDU, xxxiv 183-191 


With characteiizmg remarks 

Rosenberg, R P “Bibliographies for Hebrew Translators ” Jewish Forum, 
XXV (Dec , n p ) 

Seidlm, Oskar. “Neue Literatur zur Romantik ” MDU, xxxiv. 241-246 ^ 

Springer, Otto A Working Bibliography for the Study of German and Germanic 
Philology. Univ of Pennsylvania [Mimeographed ] 


Comprehensive representation of non-hterary aspects 

Thomson, S Harrison Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada Bulletin No 16 (1941). No 17 , , 

Zucker A. E (ed ) “Annual Bibliography” [for 1941, formerly Anglo- 

German Bibliography,” published by the /EGP ] AGE vin iv. 41-48 [Com- 
piled by H A. Pochmann, B Q Morgan, L M. Price, W. A. Reichart, H. R. 


Warfel ] . 

Lists (1) 234 titles of Amencan and foreign articles and books (incl some reviews) dealmg wi 
Kterary relations between German- and English-speaHng countries and groups (Penn. Ge - 
man) , (2) 103 projects, unpublished stupes, etc. 



TEXTBOOKS RECEIVED 1942 

English Bachlor, Joseph M and Henry, Ralph L. American Thinking and Wriiing 
New York B. Appleton- Century Co Pp. xxii"f566. $2 25 

Gates, Theodore J and Wright, Austin. College Prose Boston . D. C. Bleath and Co 
Pp viii+565 $2 00, 

Greever, Garland and Jones, Easley S. The Century Handbook of Wniing, 4th Edi- 
tion. New York. D Appleton-Century Co Pp xvii-f364 $135. 

Haber, Tom B. A Writers Handbook of American Usage. New York Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp viii-pl52 $1 00. 

McCallister, James Maurice Purposeful Reading in College New York D Apple- 
ton-Century Co Pp. v+no $1.25. 

French. Bond, Otto F. Deuxieme &ape Basic French readings Books six to ten 
bound together Boston D C. Heath and Co. $1.60. 

France, Anatole. Le Ltvre de Mon Amt Edited by J Heywood Thomas. Oxford 
Basil Blackwell Pp. xx+184 6s. 

France, Mane de. Fables. Edited by A Ewert and R. C. Johnston. Oxford Basil 
Blackwell. Pp. xxi -1-88. 6s, 6d. 

Fraser, W, H., Squair, J. and Parker. Clifford S. Revised Elementary French Gram- 
mar. Boston- D. C, Heath and Co Pp. xvii -1-410. $1.80. 

Heredia, Jose-Maria de Les Trophies Cambridge - University Press, and New York* 
The Macmillan Co Pp xv*f96 

La Chanson de Roland. Edited by Rosalyn Gardner, W. S. Woods and H. H. Hilton, 
Jr, Boston: Gmn and Co Pp. xviii -f 241 $3 00 

Edited by F Whitehead Oxford. Basil Blackwell Pp xx -1-171. 7s. 8d. 

Richardson, Henry Brush. Outline of French Grammar with Vocabularies. New York: 
B Appleton-Century Co. Pp. vii-f-92. $.90. 

Ritchie, R L. Graeme and Simons, Claudine I. Essays in Translation from French 
Cambridge. University Press, and New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp x4-405 
$4.50. (1941). 

' French Passages for Translation. Cambridge: University Press, and New 
York. The Macmillan Co. Pp viii-j-169, $1.35. 

Rostand, Edmond Cyrano de Bergerac. Edited by H Ashton. Oxford* Basil Black- 
well Pp x+237. 7s 6d 

Turgeon, Frederick King French Review for Reading Knowledge. New York: B. 
Appleton-Century Co Pp. vii+164. $1.25. 

Verlaine, Paul. Sagesse. Cambridge: University Press, and New York. The Mac- 
millan Co Pp. xii-f50 $1.00, 

Voltaire Candide. Edited by 0. R. Taylor, Oxford Basil Blackwell. Pp, xi+106, 6s. 

German. Goedsche, C. R. Sag^s auf deutsch! A first book for German conversation. 
New York F. S. Crofts & Co, Pp xm+134, $1 50. 

Hagboldt, Peter. Graded German Readers. Books one to five alternate bound to- 
gether. Boston: B. C. Heath and Co, $1.40, 

^ and Kaufmann, F. W, Deutsch jur Anfdnger An inductive presentation of 
minimum essentials. Revised edition. Boston: B. C, Heath and Co. Pp. vii+272 

$ 1 . 60 . 
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Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Die Letden desjungen Werthers (sic). Edited by E. L, 
Stahl Oxford Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxxii +169. 6s. 

Selected by James Boyd. Oxford- Basil Blackweh Pp.xi+212 7s 6d 

Hoffman, E. T A Der goldene Topf» Rin Mdrchen uus der neuen Zett, Edited by 
W. F. Mainland. Oxford* Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxix+103 6s, 6d. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von. Der Tor und der Tod. Edited by Mary E. Gilbert. Ox- 
ford Basil Blackwell Pp. xxx+26. 3s. 6d 

Lenz, Harold F. H. Scientific German for Intermediate Students, New York. W. W. 
Norton and Co, Pp 247. $1.85. 

Seidlin, Oskar, Der goldene Apfel Eine Erzahlung fur die Jugend. Edited by Ann 
Elizabeth Mensei, New York: F. S Crofts & Co. Pp. x+189. $1 35 

Vesper, Will. Tristan und Isolde: Farzival. Edited by Hans Jaeger and Bernhard 
Ulmer New York* Henry Holt and Co Pp. xxiii+193, Ixxvi. $1 40. 

Wernher der Gartensere Meier Melmhrecht. Edited by Charles E Gough (German 
MediaevalSenes, Section A, Vol. II). Oxford: Basil Blackwell Pp xxxv+117 6s. 

Japanese, Yamagiwa, Joseph K. Modern Conversational Japanese, New York Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Pp. xn+240. $2.50. 

Portuguese Carter, Henry Hare. Contos e anedotas hrasUeiros A graded Portuguese 
reader. Boston D. C. Heath & Co. Pp xviii+241. $1 48 

Kany, Charles E. and de Figueiredo, Fidelino. Elementary Portuguese Conversation, 
Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. vi+56. $.36. 

Spanish, Brett, Lewis Edward and Kurz, Harry. Intermediate Spanish Grammar and 
Readings, New York* B, Appleton-Century Co. Pp. xiv+524. 2.85. 

Castillo, Carlos and Sparkman, Colley F. Graded Spanish Readers, Books six to ten 
bound together Boston. D C. Heath and Co. $1.52. 

Diaz-Valenzuela, 0. The Spanish Subjunctive. Philadelphia* David McKay Co. Pp. 
vi+75. $.75. 

Grismer, R L. ^ Brief Spanish Grammar for Beginners. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xiv+180. $1.50 

Hall, Guillermo and Onate, Jose D. First Spanish Graded Reader with emphasis on 
Spanish- American culture. New York . Thomas Y. Crowell Co Pp. x+196 $1.40. 

Jones, Willis Knapp and Barr, Glenn R. Resumen Gramatical con Ejercicios. Boston. 
D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. vi+128. $.60. 

Un Verano en Mexico Boston: D C Heath and Co. Pp x+252 $1 40. 

Kany, Qhvjlts'E, Spoken Spanish for Flying Cadets and Our Armed Forces, Boston. 
D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. xiu+183. $1.00. 

Naciones Bajo Las Armas. Edited by P. Villa Femdndez. New York; Dryden Press. 
Pp. xii+185. $1.40. 

Pittaro, John M. Unidad de Repaso A bridge between Primer and Sgundo Curso de 
Espafiol. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp v+74. 

Schoenrich, Edwin. Concise Charted Spanish Grammar, New York: N. E. H. Hub- 
bard and Co. Pp. 255. 

Stover, Frances Porter. Encanto de MSxico, New York: The Macmillan Co* Pp. 
ix+103. $1.25. 

Whittem, Arthur F., Andrade, Manuel T., and Rivera, Guillermo. Spanish Com- 
mercial Correspondence. Revised edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. vi+ 
273. $1.72. 



RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

By Frederick Morgan Padeleord, President 
of the Association 

F ORTY-FOUR years ago I first attended a meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. That was upon the advice of Professor Albert S 
Cook, who remarked that since at Charlottesville I would be seeking a post 
for the following year it would be well to meet the men in the profession. 
From the point of view of the market place it was not a paying investment, 
for one glance at my boyish countenance was apparently enough to satisfy 
the most undiscriminating employer that my services would be costly at 
any price. In every other respect, however, the venture did pay, for I then 
became aware that, youth and ignorance to the contrary, I had become a 
member of a nation-wide guild of scholars 

That was long before the days of Group meetings, and all the papers were 
presented in general sessions The committee had generously allowed me a 
place on the program and I read — not without trepidation in the presence 
of such formidable scholars as Von Jagemann, Gudeman, Grandgent, 
Hempl, and Gayley — a paper on ^^Old English musical terms The instru- 
ments were illustrated with wash drawings made by my roommate, Charles 
G. Osgood. Thus early our scholarship was a cooperative enterprise In 
those days every paper was discussed, an ordeal that I had awaited with 
some apprehension When mine was mercifully handled by Professors 
Baker, Bright, and Greene — all of the Johns Hopkins University — I felt 
a sense of gratitude that a half century has not erased 
All told, there were twenty-three papers Two of them I lemember dis- 
tinctly. One was by Professor Grandgent on ^Trom Franklin to Lowell, a 
century of New England pronunciation,'^ in which with inimitable humor, 
the author, laying aside his manuscript, read sentimental eighteenth-cen- 
tury love letters as they would have been pronounced by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The other was on “Experiments in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
in which the enthusiastic linguist threw back his head and chanted his 
translation of Beowulf in stentorian tones that would have shaken the 
rafters of the stoutest mead-hall The unexpected laughter that gieeled this 
performance completely baffled the bard. 

The total membership of the Association for 1898 was 509, and in spirit 
there were two associations, for the Central Division had its own officers 
and held its own meetings. The attendance at Charlottesville was almost 
strictly confined to members from the Atlantic seaboard and was probably 
well under one hundred This made for informality and intimacy. For two 
graduate students from Yale the high points of the meeting were a leisurely 
afternoon trip through the pleasant countryside to Monticello, and a gra- 
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Clous dinner in the hospitable home of Professor and Mrs Harrison The 
serenity and mellowness of the University quite won our hearts and a purely 
casual inquiry by Professor Kent as to my future raised the naive hope that 
the University of Virginia would deem it desirable to insert a bit of unpol- 
ished rock from the Maine coast into its academic structure Little did I 
then dream that I would spend my life in helping to build a university on 
the remote western shore. 

The early constitution of the Association provided that ^'The object of 
this Association shall be the advancement of the study of the Modern Lan- 
guages and their Literatures ” It was therefore quite in accord wuth the 
declared purpose of the Association that one session was devoted to a report 
of the so-called Committee of Twelve, ^‘appointed (a) to consider the posi- 
tion of the Modern Languages (French and German) in Secondary Educa- 
tion, (b) to examine into and make recommendations upon methods of 
instruction, the training of teachers, and such other questions connected 
with the teaching of the Modern Languages in the Secondary Schools and 
the Colleges as in the judgment of the Committee may require considera- 
tion 

In line with this activity, at the corresponding meeting of the Central 
Division, held at the University of Nebraska, the President, Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith, addressed the members on ^The Work of the Modern 
Language Association of America.’’ In this address he traced briefly the 
steps by which the modern languages had gained recognition in American 
schools and colleges, overcoming the prejudice entertained against them 
because of the prestige of Latin and Greek and demonstrating their practi- 
cal and cultural value. In this connection he recalled the sympathetic sup- 
port received from science departments, for “during the second meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America (1884), a Committee from 
the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United States presented the follow- 
ing resolution: That the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United 
States, recognizing the great importance of a thorough knowledge of Mod- 
ern Languages, especially of French and German, to students of Natura 
History, regard it as a hopeful sign that a Conference of Professors in this 
department is now assembled at Columbia College, and hereby express 
their hearty sympathy with this work’.” That was in 1884. During that 
decade and the following the modern languages came into their own 
It was in my freshman year that French and German gamed honorab e 
recognition on the Colby College campus. From a remote past there had 
been a public exercise known as “Senior Orations with Junior Parts ilns 
exercise was held in the Baptist Church because of its large seating capacity. 
—We took our culture seriously in the nineties The Junior Parts were 
merely orations spun from the inner resources of the participants, but the 
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Senior Orations furnished the real feast, the pikes de resistance. Tradition- 
ally there were two of these orations, assigned to the two seniors who stood 
first and second in rank. The first orator dcliveied his own translation of a 
Latin oration turned into Greek, the second orator, liis version of a Greek 
oration turned into Latin. Now in the spring of 1893, the insistence of the 
recently appointed Professor of Modern Languages — a German from the 
University of Kiel — won the concession that there should be two more 
senior orations, assigned to the two men who stood third and fourth in the 
class, one to be French turned into German, and the other German turned 
into French. Of course the supremacy of Greek and Latin was not to be 
questioned, but it was something for the modern tongues to be heard from 
the same platform. 

During the first decade and a half in the present century the modern 
languages were increasingly studied, and enjoyed growing public favor. It 
was only a question of which should prosper the more, French or German, 
and there existed a rivalry which for the most part was healthy and con- 
trolled. French enjoyed a cultural recognition that dated from the seven- 
teenth century, but German found its advocates in our German- American 
citizenry and in a generation of American scholars in the various disciplines 
who had received their graduate training m the German universities. 

Then came the World War and German fell into a disfavor from which 
it had only partly recovered when the present war began With naive 
insularity the American people first took the attitude that they would show 
their scorn for Germany by refusing to learn her language. Then when the 
war venom had somewhat spent itself, the internal conditions of Germany 
were such that she no longer was making the significant scientific and cul- 
tural contributions that had given her prestige for half a century or more. 
Scholars themselves found little that was significant as they scanned the 
thinning pages of the German periodicals. As a consequence, French profited 
at the expense of German. There was also an appreciable increase in the 
study of Spanish, and to a lesser degree of Italian. 

In the meantime, the years from 1900 to 1930 saw an unprecedented 
expansion in the study of English. The graduate schools were taxed to train 
enough men and women to meet this demand English seemed to be the 
fair-haired child in the academic world. 

The years from 1931 to 1941, however, witnessed something of a decline 
in the relative standing not only of the modern languages and literatures, 
including English, but of all the humanistic disciplines. This shift was the 
result of many factors. One, of course, was the amazing strides that, as the 
result of our inventive genius, were made in mechanics and in all branches 
of engineering, and which for the time tended to distort values, confusing 
ends and means, the intrinsic and the extrinsic. Surrounded with mechanical 
gadgets, and increasingly dependent upon them for our creature comforts 
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and our practical efficiency, we were inclined to take a mechanistic view 
of life. Another factor was the vast and complex social changes taking place 
in the world, wdiich occasioned a swing to the social sciences — economics, 
political science, and sociology. How effectively these disciplines can direct 
such changes remains to be seen, but the past decade has certainly seen 
them in the saddle. A third factor was the lowering of the norm of academic 
intelligence wffiich resulted from the policy of keeping all boys and girls in 
school until a certain age and the desire of parents to give their children a 
college education, regardless of interest or ability. It is axiomatic that the 
more we reduce the mean of academic intelligence, the more the humanities 
will be neglected in favor of manual and vocational skills and techniques 

During the current year the humanities have suffered a still further 
eclipse because of the war. Those students who have not already entered the 
Service or the war industries are emphasizing courses related to the war 
effort. Some alarmists foresee the end of the traditional American college 
and of non-technical education I cannot share this pessimistic view I think 
we have every reason to believe that our people will wish to return to nor- 
mal ways of living as soon as possible after the war is ended, and that our 
youth will flock back to our colleges and universities as soon as they are 
released from the Service. 

But that the humanities, which have been on trial for several years, will 
continue to be on trial after the duration, can hardly be doubted. Such or- 
ganizations as the American Historical Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, Phi Beta Kappa, and our own organization all recognize the seri- 
ousness of the situation and are seeking ways and means to influence public 
opinion in favor of humanistic studies. Such being the case, the future wel- 
fare of English and the modern foreign languages as disciplines would seem 
to be a proper subject to discuss at this time. 

I recognize, of course, that such a discussion is outlawed by a strict inter- 
pretation of our Constitution. We have seen that in the earlier days the 
Moden Language Association was concerned in part with the problem^ of 
instruction and the training of teachers. By 1929, however, the Association 
had come to feel that as an organization it no longer needed to stress such 
matters and consequently reworded Article II of its Constitution to read. 
^The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and literatures.” Since that time the programs have been 
restricted to research. Such ancillary organizations as the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, the Secondary Education Board, and the Col- 
lege English Association— to name but three— which have taken over the 
problems of curriculum and teaching that once concerned the Association 
as such, are allowed to meet in conjunction with the Association but not to 
encroach upon the time reserved for the Association’s own programs. 

The Association, however, cannot afford to be snuffy and to ignore these 
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problems of teaching, because its own welfare is involved If the languages 
and literatures were to suffer a partial eclipse, the Association would suffer 
in exact proportion That the Association is aware of this is evident from 
Its own willingness to violate its Constitution as shown by the authoriz-ation 
of the ''Commission on Trends in Education/' which has already sponsored 
two admirable publications. Perhaps one might put up a case for tlie con- 
stitutionality of this commission by arguing that since the object of the 
Association is the advancement of research, it is legitimate lor the Associa- 
tion to defend the jobs which make reseaich workers possible 

So I feel some assurance that the Association will not take me to task for 
giving my views on a subject of such immediate concern to all of its mem- 
bers. Before doing so, however, may I pause for a moment to siiivcy m 
retrospect the impressive achievements of our Association in its self-ap- 
pointed task of furthering research. Our members constitute an army oi 
workers who have been pursuing scholarly studies in all of the modern 
languages and in all the periods of the literatures involved In American 
literature, a relatively new field, our scholarship is, as would be expected, 
preeminent, in English literature we far surpass England herself in the 
volume of research m every period, and while some of the work is supeificial, 
or pedestrian, much of it is of highest quality. One has but to summarize the 
contributions of American scholars to our knowledge of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth, and a host of lesser 
men to realize how large a share of the best scholarship m the field of 
English letters has been the work of Americans 

In Germanics, scholarship in German-American literary relations is, 
naturally, outstanding in the United States. But a glance at the production 
in bibliographies, surveys and monographs, in such fields as philology, the 
later Middle Ages, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies, and especially 
in the eighteenth century and the Romantic period, will show what fruits 
scholarship in Germanics has brought forth in this country. 

In the Romance field, our scholars have made linguistic studies now 
regarded as fundamental to the history of French, Proveng'al, Spanish, 
Italian, and Rumanian; and these theoretical formulations have been 
accompanied by scores of carefully edited texts. In the province of literary 
history the investigations have frequently reached a high level and in 
Hispanic literary history our scholars have made the most voluminous con- 
tribution of any nation, and perhaps the most valuable in its aggregate 
worth. 

What would the men who, somewhat timidly and somewhat on the de- 
fensive, founded the Association sixty years ago have thought if they could 
have foreseen the fruits of their action, the extent of the annual bibliogra- 
phies of the members, which require well over one hundred pages in the 
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oiS-cial publication, and the number and character of the journals issued in 
America All honor, then, to the Association for its fine past 

But the past does not secure the future, and we are all aware of an in- 
creasing concern for the status of languages and literatures as academic 
subjects We have witnessed the melancholy decline of Latin and Greek, and 
we wonder if a like fate awaits modern foreign languages and English Are 
they also to be shoved to the wall? This brings us back to our main subject 
So far as English composition and foreign languages as tool subjects are 
concerned, I think we have nothing to fear English composition will always 
be requiied because the practical need for it is so great Society cannot get 
along without it and will insist that it be well taught To be sure, in the 
past the study of the modern foreign languages, even as tool subjects, has 
met with a good deal of opposition, but that has been because of our insu- 
larity Since physically and culturally the United States has been the most 
isolated of nations, we have never really felt the need of knowing these 
languages. Save for the Mexicans, whose culture has only recently interested 
us, we have no neighbors who speak a different tongue, and we have been so 
absorbed m the material conquest of a rich continent that we have had little 
time or inclination seriously to concern ourselves with the affairs of other 
peoples But that era is gone forever, and as a nation we shall inevitably 
play a greatly increased role in international affairs 

The teachers of foreign languages may well take heart, for however dark 
the momentary outlook, when this war is over foreign languages will be 
regarded as a necessary part of training, with both business and diplomacy 
putting a premium upon proficiency in them. Moreover, economic and 
political relations inevitably pave the way for cultural relations, as all 
history teaches It will be to the immediate advantage of these disciplines 
that, through the various foreign language societies, such careful study of 
teaching techniques has been made in recent years 

But what of the study of literature? Is it to be discarded as Latin and 
Greek before it? I believe that while the situation is extremely grave, the 
answer to that question lies entirely with us. If the study of literature should 
come to occupy a very subordinate place in the curricula of our colleges 
and universities, and of our secondary schools as well— and there is danger 
that this may take place— we teachers of literature would be to blame. We 
could not honestly lay our defeat to the changing social order or the absorp- 
tion of the age in things mechanical. We hold in our hands the best cards 
in the scholastic pack, we are rich in trumps, and if we haven’t sense enough 
to play them, we shall have no one but ourselves to blame if the game is ost. 
In saying that we hold the trump cards I mean exactly that, I mean that, 
human nature being what it is, there is no other subject in the curricu um 
that can make an appeal comparable to that of literature, if only it is prop^ 
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erly presented If our courses m literature aie failing to attiact students, it is 
not because of any fundamental changes in society, it is because our teach- 
ing, for some reason, is ineflective. A fresh survey of the subject will, I 
think, make this apparent. 

Broadly speaking, courses in literature embrace (1) the study of literary 
history and (2) the experiencing of literature. Sometimes these activities 
are carried on independently of one another; sometimes they are fused. 
Neither one can be neglected by a department that appreciates its respon- 
sibility. 

Literary history is an important, indeed an essential, branch of history It 
deals with the thought of the race as men have consciously sought to give 
it, or have unconsciously succeeded in giving it, permanent and beautiful 
expression. Thus the funeral oration of Pericles was consciously written 
with this end in mind, the Gettysburg Speech achieved it without premedi- 
tation or artistic awareness. The two addresses alike became immortal. 

Literary history, like any other branch of history, may concern itself with 
minute and highly detailed studies of a phenomenon or of an occurrence 
that falls within its field. Thus it may deal with problems of authorship, 
text, language, metrics, sources, interpretation, and the like, studies that 
are legitimate, and in fact necessary. In its broader aspects, however, literary 
history seeks to interpret phenomena as a part of the chain of human ex- 
perience. Men and schools are studied with reference to the times which pro- 
duced them and the prevailing climate of opinion, and then in turn with 
reference to their impact upon succeeding generations. Thus to interpret 
Emerson, one must know the physical characteristics of New England, 
understand the social, economic, and religous mores of the predominatingly 
middle-class Calvinistic folk who inhabited it, and be versed m the German 
transcendental movement, and to appreciate the influence which Emerson 
exerted upon his own and succeeding generations, one must be able to trace 
the changes which his doctrines effected in the American sense of values and 
outlook, disentangling his influence from those which stemmed from other 
sources. In other words, the problem is to determine what Emerson did to 
the American scene. It is a task that calls for wide learning, balanced judg- 
ment, and delicate insight. 

To put it differently, the centre of interest may be a literary phenomenon 
—a writer, a school of writers, or a literary type — or it may lie outside of the 
literary phenomenon, which is studied only as an aid to the interpretation 
of something else. Thus one may study the Puritan writings for the light 
that they throw on Puritanism, as Professor Haller has actually done in his 
admirable volume. As a matter of fact, studies of this latter sort are destined 
to receive increasing attention because of the shift of emphasis in the study 
of history itself from political to social phenomena. The fences that once 
separated scholars trained in history from those trained in literature have 
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been coming down, and the two groups are found working harmoniously in 
the same garden To recognize this, one need but recall Farrington’s Main 
Currents^ Professor Ralph H. Gabriel’s The Course of American Democratic 
Thought^ Professor Thomas F, Crane’s Italian Social Customs in the Six- 
teenth Century and Dr. Louis Wiight’s Middle-class Culture in Elizabethan 
England The techniques employed are essentially the same, the assembling 
and ordering of data and the formulating and testing of hypotheses, proc- 
esses which require the most delicate and refined powers for correct analysis, 
and breadth and comprehensiveness of understanding for synthesis 

The study of literary history can therefore be justified on the same 
grounds as the study of political and social history. It can be adequately 
defended purely on the ground that it satisfies the very human desire to 
know. In that sense it has an intrinsic value, without reference to an end 
beyond itself. But as a branch of the history of culture, it has great extrinsic 
value as well, for it helps to supply that knowledge of the past and of the 
mind of man without which any attempt to understand present-day society 
or to direct its course is futile. To be sure, our knowledge of the past never 
fully explains the present because the present is always so enormously 
complex that some factors escape detection, even so, such knowledge as we 
have IS indispensable to the solving of current problems. 

In one very important respect, however, literary history differs in its ends 
from other branches of history: it prepares one for the understanding, real- 
ization, and enjoyment of literature itself It helps to prepare one to expert- 
ence literature This brings us to a consideration of the study of literature as 


literature. 

However desirable the study of literary history, it is by no means so 
fundamental as the study of the literature itself. Too often in our schools 
and colleges it is offered as a substitute, or as a partial substitute.^ No such 
substitution is possible, however, for literature studied and experienced as 
literature has an absolutely unique service to perform in our system of edu- 
cation. No other subject can possibly take its place. This unique service is 
nothing less than the training and discipline of the feelings.^ ^ ^ 

The feelings play an essential part in the infinitely varied situations which 
confront the individual, both those which concern him alone and those 
which involve his relations to others. If the judicial faculty and the feehngs 
are equaUy developed, they correct and complement each other and the 
result is a finely balanced personality, but if on the one hand, the feelings are 
crude and coarse, or, on the other hand, capricious or unrestramed throug 
lack of discipline, the judgment itself is not to be trusted. Life is a constan 
series of adjustments, and one’s happiness and influence are directly pro- 
portioned to his attitudes as determined by the harmonious cooperation o 

disciplined judgment and disciplined emotions. ^ 

As a distinguished American philosopher has written, Education of th 
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feelings, which both requires and makes possible acquaintance with an 
increasingly wide variety of feelings, brings about the development of the 
capacity to discriminate among feelings — the capacity to discern among 
them difierences, likenesses, and other relations of which we were before 
unconscious Discrimination or discernment is commonly desenbed as the 
capacity to 'tell the difference,' and this is substantially coirect But more 
accurately it is the capacity not so much to tell as to notice a difference and, 
indeed, not exclusively a difference but equally a likeness or other relation 
to which persons not having had the sort of education now under consideia- 
tion would be blind 

"Only a moment's reflection is needed to perceive how^ essential a part of 
the education of a complete man, and how important not only to the sen- 
sibilities but often even to the happiness of those with whom he comes in 
contact, is this capacity in him to distinguish nuances of feeling moic subtle 
and relationships between them less obvious than those which spontane- 
ously thrust themselves upon everyone . . . This sensitiveness and capacity 
for fine discrimination alone makes possible the intuitive apprehension of 
another’s temperament and a sympathetic insight into his scheme of values, 
his motives, his problems, his ideals and aspirations, or in general into the 
meaning or the puzzle which life presents from his unique point of view It 
is thus the indispensable foundation for tactful dealing with others and for 
accurate appreciation of the endless variety of human relationships and 
human situations 

In defining the man fully established in the virtues, Aiistotlc sa3^s that 
such a man will feel the right emotion and just the right degree of emotion 
under all circumstances One needs only to have this stated, to agree with 
it. No society is commendable, indeed no society is safe, if the feeling- 
dimensions of its citizens are undeveloped or subject to caprice In a 
democracy, of all societies, where the health of the nation is the health of 
the average citizen, disciplined emotional life is absolutely necessary for 
the national well being. 

The intellect and the emotions are constantly acting and reacting upon 
each other, and one plays as large a part in life as the other. Yet the surpris- 
ing thing is that we build our educational programs primarily upon intellec- 
tual education and assume that the emotional life will take care of itself Of 
course this is nonsense. To be sure, the home and the Church play a part in 
this education of the feelings, but increasingly the responsibility for the 
rounded training of youth is placed upon the schools. 

Such being the case, provision for this training of the feelings, this disci- 

^ C J Bucasse, ^‘Are the Humanities Worth Their Keep^’’, The American Scholar, vi 
(1937), 462-463 
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plme of the emotions, this maturing of the sentiments must be found in the 
teaching of literature Literature is able to satisfy the emotions because it 
gratifies that insistent desire for adventure, that eager thrust into the un- 
known and unrealized, which, compounded of both thought and feeling, is 
one of the most fundamental of human urges. This craving for fresh ex- 
perience IS with man from the first dawn of consciousness until the last 
spark of life flickers into ashes To this end literature ^'ransacks the ages, 
spoils the climes ’’ Such is the power of the imagination that we react to the 
characters and situations encountered in reading, to the things said and 
done, as if we were meeting them in real life. They become a part of the 
very texture of our experience. We bid farewell to Calypso, turn our frail 
craft seaward and smite the sounding furrows; we shoulder aged Priam and 
fight our way through the flaming gates of Troy, we see Matilda gathering 
flowers on the farther bank of the stream or Beatrice sweetly smiling beyond 
the cruel flames, we ponder with Hamlet whether it is best to be or not to be, 
we pour the molten metal upon the mad crowd beneath the cathedral walls; 
we look down from the magic mount upon the life of the valley. 

Our everyday living tends to fall into a routine in which we fail to see the 
import of the things that we do, the beauty that surrounds us, the potenti- 
alities of the lives that we touch But literature quickens our appreciation 
and understanding, and liberates us It brings out the values of life by 
placing it against a proper background It sorts and reai ranges these values, 
thrusting aside the trifling and the ephemeral, and exalting the significant 
and the permanent. It makes us aware that things seemingly of great 
moment may count for little or nothing, and that things apparently of little 
moment may be fraught with the greatest consequence 

We need not concern ourselves with the age-old debate over the question 
of whether the end of literature, as one of the fine arts, is merely to delight, 
to teach and delight, or to teach through delight. It is enough for our 
purpose to recognize that the proper reading of it does enlarge one s experi- 
ence, sharpen his perceptions, and refine his feelings 

1 have said the proper reading, because literature as often taught and 
studied does not produce these results. By the proper reading I mean the 
actual experiencing of a piece of literature — be it poetry, drama, novel, or 
story — whereby, through the imagination, one makes the experience por- 
trayed his own. As Professor A C. Bradley expressed it in his first ^Oxford 
lecture, ‘‘^An actual poem is the succession of experiences sounds, images, 
thoughts, emotions— through which we pass when we are reading as poeti- 
cally as we can.’'2 xhese printed characters arranged before us on a white 
page are not a poem, they are not the ^'Ode to the West Wind,” they are but 

2 A C Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Macmillan, 1926), p 4 
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symbols of what a poet once thought and felt in a moment or a peiiod of 
intense living, but such is the recreative power of the imagination that it 
can transform these symbols into life again; or perhaps it ’vioukl be more 
accurate to say the imagination can pass through the gateway of these 
symbols into a living experience. The Ode exists, then, only when some one 
is experiencing it 

To enable young people to experience literature, to enable them to live 
vicariously in a world of vivid thoughts and emotions from which they 
return to what — ^for want of a better term — we call actual life nioic wise, 
more just, more gentle, more humane, is the highest use to which the teach- 
ing of literature can be put. As a recent writer has happily expressed it, 
literature is ^ Vorthy of study because human beings need the finest values 
other human beings have to give 

Literary history is, as I have tried to say above, a perfectly legitimate, 
indeed, an important field of academic study, but it is not to be confused 
with the experiencing of literature. Both fall within the province of depart- 
ments of literature, but they are different activities and rcqiuic different 
approaches and techniques. We must not lose sight of the fact that just as 
one may be thoroughly schooled in theology and yet know nothing of reli- 
gion as a personal experience, so one may know a vast deal about a piece of 
literature and yet not really know it, because he has never experienced it. 
Thus one may be thoroughly familiar with the life of Coleridge, may be 
versed in English prosody, may have read volumes on the Romantic Move- 
ment, may have traversed all the long and fascinating road to Xanadu, and 
yet may never have entered the magic realm, never seen the stately pleasure 
dome, never gazed into the measureless caverns But so far as our students 
are concerned, the supremely important thing is that they enter and see. 

If literature is to be a living experience for students, how is this end to be 
secured? What fuither is required than that we assign the books to be read, 
trust that they will take, and turn to our research with a fiec conscience. 
Alas! there is no such royal highway, for it is only when a lad is really ready 
for it that he can experience literature If his reading were to be confined to 
the strictly contemporary scene there would be less for us to do, for to a 
considerable degree he would already be oriented in the society out of which 
that reading sprang, but if the literature derives from some earlier period — 
and certainly we wish to liberate him from the narrow confines of the 
present ^then the strangeness of time and place and language must be 
overcome. The reader must first come to feel at home in a new society where 
differences^ of custom and perhaps of speech hinder his recognition of the 
essential kinship of humanity. Thus if he is to read the Canterbury Tales he 


Thomas Ciark Poliock, The Nairn e oj Literature (Princeton Press), 1942 , p xiii. 
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must first become familiar with strange manners and dress and modes of 
life, to say nothing of archaic language, before he is prepared to be one of 
the goodly company of the pilgrims. Again, if he is to read Jane Austen he 
must acquire something of the spirit of the time and feel not too self- 
conscious or critical in a society of satin hose and ostrich plumes, where 
ladies and gentlemen converse in genteel Johnsonian periods, before he can 
enjoy what Meredith has declared to be the most perfect expression of the 
comic spiiit in English Even the reading of modern literature often requires 
preliminary adjustments before the student is ready to enjoy it. For ex- 
ample, he is not prepared to read Swann^s Way until he knows something 
of Proust’s philosophy and in imagination at least accepts the thesis that the 
present lives in the past and the past in the present in a way to a degree not 
commonly recognized and that the real in human personality is discovered 
in flashes of memory. Then for most of the literature of the past there is the 
need of working through critical notes that explain allusions, clarify lan- 
guage, and otherwise elucidate the text. 

It is the office of the teacher to see that the student is thus prepared to 
experience any given piece of literature; it is equally his office to see that 
the student actually does experience it. Too often it happens that the prepa- 
ration is mistaken for the end or that the two activities are so confused that 
the student is given no opportunity, much less encouragement, to enjoy the 
great adventure It requires abandon and it does not suffer interruption. I 
am satisfied that the principal reason why so many college students shy 
away from what they call the ‘‘classics” and look back with distaste upon 
their high school training in English is that they never really lived the 
literature assigned them. They never got sufficiently away from notes to 
lose themselves in the play, the poem, or the story. It is like preparing all 
the plans and specifications for a house but never building it; or like con- 
structing the scenery, making the costumes, learning the lines, but never 
giving the play. 

To help the student to experience the literature requires both sensitive- 
ness and resource. The instructor is responsible for bringing two minds 
together, and he must be able so to lend himself to the literature under con- 
sideration that the student finds in him the reflection of that which he is 
reading. For the moment, he embodies the thoughts and emotions of the 
original and thereby adds a warmth and intensity. To this end it is most 
important that the instructor be able to read aloud so sympatheticaUy that 
the written page comes to life in the very'tones of his voice. So essential is 
this that one who cannot thus read has no business to attempt the teaching 
of literature. He may be able to teach literary history or linguistics or 


criticism, but he cannot teach literature. 

After a student has thus experienced literature, 


the instructor has yet to 
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contribute a most valuable service, for the student is then prepared, and 
usually eager, to discuss what he has read with some one wdiosc judgment 
he respects and whose companionship he enjoys Here is the congenial oc- 
casion for reviewing that which has been read, analyzing the cxpeiicnces 
portrayed, their sincerity and truth to life, their social, ethical, and spiritual 
implications, and the effectiveness of their presentation. The contiibution 
of the instructor at this stage will be exactly proportioned to his sensibilities, 
his insight into character, his knowledge of life, his aestlietic matuiity He 
interprets life to the living This does not mean that he takes the centie of 
the stage and puts on a show or that he obtrudes his pcisonality, foi his 
opinions are likely to be more valued if they aie sought rathei than gialiu- 
tously presented But his whole personality comes into play and reveals itself 
far more completely than in the teaching of any other subject IIis students 
partake of his life, he not only gives them ideas, but he gives them himselj 

Surely it is not out of place on such an occasion as this to dwell upon 
these pedagogical details, for if it is the responsibility of teachers of litera- 
ture in school and college to mold the sentiments, to establish the attitudes, 
to train the feelings of a whole generation of young people, then it is of 
supreme moment that we know how to handle the job Pcihaps wc have 
been only partly aware of what is at slake. Perhaps our modesty or the 
apathy that results from an oft-repeated task has made us more or less 
insensible of the importance of what we are doing But we hold a key posi- 
tion and our responsibility is very great Certainly if the teaching is what 
it should be there is no subject in the curriculum to rival ours m its appeal, 
for it does not merely deal with life, it u life 

We have that for which men are longing, even though they may be only 
partly aware of it, or not aware of it at all. For wc must not forget that by 
nature man is imaginative rather than practical, and that he pays to the 
practical only so much heed as the harsh necessities of life force upon him 
It is popular in certain quarters to speak of literature as an escape from 
life. No, it is not an escape life, it is an escape into life. It is an escape 
from a mechanized world which spells death to the human spirit, into a 
free world where the human spirit can expand Once a student has entered 
this world he knows its value and he knows the load which leads to it. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: the study of literary history, reveal- 
ing what man has thought and felt in the past and illuminating the present, 
should commend itself to all students of an inquiring and philosophical type 
of mind The study of literature per se is universal in its appeal Together, 
literary history and literature present an ojffering of unparalleled attractive- 
ness. 

A member of this Association has recently drawn up for the Commission 
on Trends in Education a very able defense of the study of literature. It is 
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hard to see how the case could be more eloquently and convincingly stated 
But It IS my considered opinion that this document will do its greatest serv- 
ice to the members of the Association themselves by giving us a new real- 
ization of our high calling and our social responsibility After all, who else 
will be convinced of its validity? College presidents and deans, our col- 
leagues, superintendents and principals of schools, editors of educational 
journals? They all have their own firsthand experience in literature courses 
to check against it, and I fear many of them will be conscious of a great 
disparity between theory and practice. On a recent date there were in the 
United States 3,407,331 college graduates twenty-five years of age or older 
To this number may be added a few hundred thousand under that age Al- 
most all of these graduates had three years of English in high school and at 
least one year in college, and most of them had some exposure to foreign 
literatuies What have they to say about the value of their study of liter- 
ature? If a majority feel that it was a rich experience, we need have no 
fears If they do not feel so about it, then it is time for us to find out why 

At this particular stage in the national life, it is peculiarly incumbent 
upon us to live up to the full measure of our responsibility as teachers of 
literature Thousands of young men now in our classes will shortly be 
drawn into the great struggle. Are we fortifying their spirits, are we giving 
them something real to take with them? The other day one of my friends 
who was on a train from Portland to Seattle chanced to be seated with a 
young draftee from the University of Oregon en route to Camp Lewis. The 
lad was reading the Oxford Book of English Verse Somebody had done some- 
thing for that lad. 

On the other hand, in these days of feverish unrest, we should not forget 
that we are scholars as well, and that when our day’s teaching has been done 
and our war tasks have been performed, it is our duty in calmness of spirit 
to return to our libraries and to carry on our research, which, if it be well 
done, is not for a day but for all time. 
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On December 3, 1942, in Pasadena, Dean Frederick M. Padeifojd, Presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association for 1942, died suddenly of coro- 
nary thrombosis. He was on his way to preside at the annual meeting of the 
Association which was to have been held in New Yoik. Flis death imposes 
a grave and irreparable loss upon American humanistic education and 
scholarship. It falls unhappily at a moment when our humanistic culture, 
in its present peril, can least spare the kind of support and service to which 
Dean Padelford devoted his whole life. 

Frederick Morgan Padelford was born of a clerical family, in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, on February 27, 1875. tie attained to the degiee of B.A. 
at Colby College in 1896, and of Ph.D. at Yale in 1899. 

His three years at Yale under the training of the late Albert S. Cook 
were highly significant in the shaping of his career. In the graduate study 
of those days teacher and student were usually on intimate and informal 
terms with one another, and perhaps the best teaching went on through per- 
sonal and unprescribed association Cook had brought back from Germany 
the severe scientific discipline in the study of literature which English, just 
then coming into its own, sorely needed for substantial qualification among 
the Liberal Arts. But such discipline, though essential, Cook administered 
as a lesser part of the whole subject. He used it, and taught others to use it, 
without compromise in the service of humanistic appreciation in the largest 
sense, an appreciation through imagination, emotion, and intellect, con- 
vertible into living and fertile personality. 

Instinct with such ideas and their corollaries, and abounding with a 
youthful enthusiasm which never ebbed, Padelford went, a newly fledged 
doctor, to the University of Idaho, and after two years, in 1901, to the 
University of Washington, where he spent the remaining forty-one years 
of his life. He saw the University's registration grow from 600 students to 
14,000. In this expansion he played a determinant part. But into the in- 
stitution's less visible and more essential growth, its standards, its culture, 
its ideals, he infused his energies and projected his counsel unsparingly. 
Whether as administrator, teacher, or scholar, he deployed his powers with 
equal balance and effect. 

All this service has been illuminated with his characteristic gay and 
buoyant spirit, and warmed by reflection from the genial hearth of his family 
where hundreds of students and friends have found cheer and comfort. 
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With all else he found time and energy for service to his city and commu- 
nity. He served as a trustee of the Seattle Public Library, and of the Art 
MuseuiBj and was at one time President of the Art Institute. 

From academic and civic bounds his influence, through his inspired stu- 
dents and writings, has gone forth into all the regions of English literary 
scholarship. Honors and calls to other institutions have followed one an- 
other, but these were not the matter of his quest 

His talents as administrator, teacher, and scholar were tempered in rare 
balance, unless indeed we should think of them as but three manifestations 
of one talent. He loved affairs, not with ambition or a taste for intrigue, but 
with something of the same gust that he satisfied in golf or handball, or in 
the contest with nature in hunting, or cruising, or mountain-climbing. It 
was a game. But the stakes were in terms of service rendered. He bore his 
pait with patience, tact, humor, sympathy, fair generosity. His quiet point- 
ing of the real issue often settled the dust of prolonged and confused dis- 
cussion. No struggling, or even negligible, aspirant ever felt himself neglected 
or ignored by the Dean, or went out unblessed by his compassion. But his 
allegiance to high standards of honest culture were none the less unexcep- 
tional and steady. Without seeming to fight, he won. Or, if he lost, he did 
not give up, but rose cheerfully again to the everlasting issue, and came 
through somehow without enemies. 

In like manner his whole personality went into his teaching his warmth, 
his drollery, his sympathy, his keen and accurate search for a student^s real 
potential, his careful nurture of such powers by the particular means of 
literature — all with a single clear conception before him of the happier and 
more effective person which that student might, with his help, turn out to 
be. Fitting it is that his last utterance, his Presidential Address, published 
in this issue, should embody his reason of faith in the study of literature 

and his doctrine of the art of teaching it. ^ ^ 

He understood young people by a kind of divination, partly because he 
never forgot the common frustrations and dissatisfactions, as well as the 
joys, of his own youth; and partly because an unfailing abundance of youth 
welled up in his own irrepressible nature. It was thus that he met the ex- 
hausting demands of his last year, and took his very end easily in his stride. 

Padelford's performance as a scholar expressed his whole nature as much 
as did his teaching or his part in affairs. The Bibliography of his writes, 
running to nearly ninety items, published in the December number of The 
Modern Language Quarterly (pages 519-524), tells the story. The dates of 
these items show how unremitting were his inquiries. About one third of 
them are concerned with Edmund Spenser, and iUustrate how his interest 
concentrated on this poet more and more with the years. His studies in 
Spenser were principally occupied with the ideas that entered into the com- 
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position of Spenser’s poetry— theological, political, philosophical, and so- 
cial — with Spenser’s part m the tradition of chivalry and his affinity with 
the thought and temper of the Renaissance But Padelford could on occa- 
sion take off his coat and descend to wrestle with a date or a text, to ‘^settle 
hoh^s business” or a statistical matter of vocabulary 

Nearly a third of the list treats of other Elizabethan and Tudor poets, 
especially Wyatt and Surrey The rest of the titles range through various 
fields Among other works in the list are his translations from Plutarch, 
Basil, and Scaliger, on the art and effect of poetry (1902, 1905), his edition 
of Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics (1907), his edition of Surrey (1920, revised 
1928). For more than a dozen years he has lavished his knowledge, skill, 
and energy upon the Variorum Edition of Spenser^ s Works j both as one of 
the General Editors, and as Special Editor of Books i (1932) and iii (1934) 
of the Faery Queen^ and, with others, of Books vi and vii (1938). It would 
be impossible to describe or measure his generous share in this laborious 
project. 

Perhaps his most conspicuous feat as a scholar was his discovery in 1932 
of the lost translation, certainly by Spenser, of the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus, of which no copy had been seen or accurately described by a 
Spenserian scholar for nearly two hundred years This text Padelford recog- 
nized, reclaimed, and identified in an exhaustive edition (1934) 

Lastly, just before his death, he completed and piepared for press the 
Spenser Allusion Book, originally proposed and sponsored by the Spenser 
Group in this Association, and carried forward under the editorship of the 
late Ray Heffner. For this book Padelford has supplied a long and detailed 
prefatory essay on the influence of Spenser before 1700 There is a present 
hope and possibility that this book may appear as one of the volumes in 
the Variorum Edition. 

As a scholar Padelford was strict, sceptical, untiring, tolerating no re- 
search for mere research’s sake He never suffered from the scholar’s melan- 
choly which is emulation. His most highly specialized work was never 
cloistered and irrelevant to life. He was a humanist in the best sense, 
whose humanism transcended the bounds of academic specialism, and drew 
into its sunny scope men and women of all types and followings, business, 
politics, art, the professions, and not least of all, hundreds of inconspicuous 
people who were notable for character or quality, or for humor in any sense 
old or new. 


C. G. 0. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The Secretary, under date of 30 December, 1942, records as Hs formal 
report the following five items * 

1. The Supplement of 1941 and the four quarterly numbers of FMLA, 
VoL LVii (including m the Supplement and June and December issues the 
Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council) 

2 Of the 21 books named in the cancelled Program (page 3) the 7 issued 
m 1942 and the 4 planned as forthcoming. 

[To these may now be added “Old English Glosses,’' by Professor Herbert 
Dean Meritt General Series ] 

3 A grant of $50 00 from the income of the Research Fund to the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society. 

4. Membership in the Association totalling 3945 (in 1941, 4304), a loss 
of 359 members. All members are in good standing The 39 Honorary Mem- 
bers are not included, nor are some 430 subscribing libraries. 

5. No grant received — The total for 1935-42 remains $65,515 00 Pro- 
ceeds from books in 1942 exceeded $4300.00 (in 1941, $2000 00). 

The loss in membership comes chiefly from the fringe of those who join 
for a year or two under the influence of a local Annual Meeting. Actually 
the loss from nonpayment of dues was 100 members fewer than in 1941, but 
the cancellation of the Annual Meeting cut short the usual inflow of new 
members. 

Apart from this we have sustained the loss by death of two Honorary 
Members, Michele Barbi and Robert W Chambers, and of 25 members, 
among whom (for the second time) is our President, Dean Padelford, whose 
Prestdenhal Address and Vita are printed above. Other members widely 
known and deeply regretted are Louis Cons, Herbert E. Greene, Ray L 
Heffner, Henry B. Hinkley, Ernst H Mensel, Josiah H Penniman, William 
F. Thrall, and Kenneth G. T Webster. By resignation, chiefly in January, 
we have lost 108 members (6 in 1941, 87 in 1940) The October 1st loss of 
452 was largely reduced by 183 reinstatements, and the access of 115 new 
members (with 41 more for 1943). 

The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 

At the Seance inaugurale de FEcole libre des hautes Etudes, New York, N Y , by 
Professor Frederic Ernst of New York University February 14 

At the Centenary Celebration of the American Oriental Society in Boston and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Professor F N Robinson of Harvard University 

April 7-10 
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At the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education m 
Chicago, lilmois, by Professor Robert Herndon Fife of Columbia University 

May 1-2 

At the One Hundredth Anniversary of Hollins College, Virginia, by Professor 
Carl Y. Connor of Sweet Briar College May 31~June 1 

At the Inauguration of Harry Noble Wright as President of the College of the City 
of New York by Professor George 0 Curme of White Plains, New York 

September 30 

At the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in Boston University by Professor J 
D M Ford of Harvard University December 4 

As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports. 

1 The March and June, 1943, issues of PM LA have been sent to the printers, and 
all accepted papers have been prepared for punting These sufi&ce to fill Volume 
Lvm but no more 

2 The distribution of the 63 articles in Volume Lvn is as follows* American 
Literature 3 papers, 43 pages, Celtic 1 paper, 7 pages. Comparative Literature 1 
paper, 30 pages; English before 1600, 17 papers, 270 pages, English after 1600, 16 
papers, 312 pages. French 8 papers, 108 pages, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 5 
papers, 112 pages; Germanic 11 papers, 308 pages 

3. The Editorial Committee has revised and greatly improved its list of some 400 
consultants, whose prompt and thorough reports are of immeasurable aid. 

As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports: 

1. Cancellation of the Annual Meeting on December 5th was made by unanimous 
direction of the Advisory Committee of the Executive Council (see PMLA, Lvn, 
593), in compliance with a direct request (November 30th) to the Association made 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

2. No certain announcement can yet be made regarding the next Annual Meeting, 
except that under our Constitution it should be Eastern 

3. To the body of some 350 officers and committeemen the Program Committee 
expresses gratitude for their prompt and helpful cooperation under unusual difficul- 
ties. 

The Association in 1918, under date of Armistice Day, cancelled the 
Annual Meeting because of a threatened coal shortage. Difficulty of trans- 
portation is again the determining cause of cancellation. 

Percy W. Long, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 AND 1941, AND COMPARISON 


Geneial Funds 

Permanent Fund 

Sept 30, 1942 

Sept 30, 1941 

Increase 

Investments (at book value) 

$ 49,013 04 

$ 48,566 29 

$ 446 75 

Cash 

238 55 

10 67 

227 88 

Current Account-Cash 

724 56 

2,514 67 

1,790 11* 

Total 

$ 49,976 15 

$ 51,091 63 

$1,115 48* 


Monograph Funds 
Endowment Fund 


Investments (at book value) 

Cash 

Current Account — Cash 

$ 22,841 08 

67 57 

$ 22,652 43 
37 56 
42 67 

$ 188 65 
37 56* 
24 90 

Total 

$ 22,908 65 

$ 22,732 66 

$ 175 99 

Research Funds 

Endowment Fund 

Investments (at book value) 

Cash 

Current Account — Cash 

. $ 10,473 52 

26 42 
609 95 

$ 10,343 41 

75 24 
2,164 53 

$ 130 11 
48 82* 
1,554 58* 

Total 

$ 11,109 89 

$ 12,583.18 

$1,473.29* 

Rotograph Funds 

Invested Fund 

Investments (at book value) 

Cash 

Current Account — Cash 

$ 

4,959 51 

40 49 
2,714 65 

$ 

4,959 51 

40 49 
2,433 21 

$ 281 44 

Total 

$ 

7,714 65 

$ 

7,433 21 

$ 281 44 

Emergency Fimd — Cash . . 

$ 

31 65 

$ 

1,014 44 

$ 982 79* 

Revolving Book Fund — Cash 

. $ 

235 28 

$ 

2,487.59 

$2,252 31* 

Joint Photostat Service — Cash 

. 1 

849.73 

$ 

841 98 

$ 7 75 

Variorum Shakespeare — Cash 

. $ 

5,208 26 

$ 

5,166 02 

$ 42 24 

Carnegie Shakespeare Grant — Cash 

. $ 

8,500 49 

$ 

7,159 57 

$1,340 92 

General Book Fund — Cash 

. $ 

614 83 

$ 

358 24 

1 256 59 

Trends in Education — Cash * 

$ 

1 99 

$ 

1.99 


Council Fund — Cash 

$ 

357 89 



$ 357.89 


Total 


. . $107,509.46 $110,870 51 $3,361 05* 
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FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 

A CURRENT ACCOUNT 


BALANCE, October 1, 1941 

RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues 
Life Memberships 
Annual Memberships 

Library Subscriptions 
Sale of Advertismg Space 


Sales 

PMLA 

Reprints 

Monographs 

Research Fund Publications 
Revolvmg Fund Books 
Variorum Shakespeare 
General Series Books 
Council Fund Books 

Collected for Other Societies 


$ 192 00 

17,157 11 $17,349 11 


2,264 75 
2,585 20 


$ 1,489 30 
1,071 81 
378 73 

133 70 3,073 54 


$ 413 79 

105 28 
504 47 
19 85 
508 38 
1,312 50 
1,985 21 

162 20 5,011 68 


554 80 


Income on Investments 
Permanent Fund (less service charges $78 80) 
Monograph Endowment Fund 
Research Endowment Fund 
Rotograph Invested Fund 


Miscellaneous 

Grants from American Council of Learned 
Societies 1. 5,600 00 

Subsidies by Authors of Books 400 00 

Subscnptions to Rotograph Fund 1 , 650 00 

Return of 1940 and 1941 Advances, Various 
Funds 2,198 31 

• 621 27 10,469 58 

Total Receipts 


$ 2,514 67 


41,308 66 


Total 


$43,823.33 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Quarterly PMLA (four numbers and paper 
stock) 

Administrative Expenses 
Salaries 


Secretary and Editor 

$ 4,000 00 

Treasurer 

2,500 00 

Clerical Staff 

3,475 32 

Total Salaries 

$ 9,975.32 

Postage and Telephone 

753 99 

Supplies and Express 

250 03 

Office Printing 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

141 17 

Executive Council Meetmg 

$ 944 82 

Committee Expenses 

617 31 

Officers’ Travelling Expenses (annual meetmg) 

176 54 

Audit of Treasurer’s and Trustees’ Accounts 

225 00 

Treasurer’s Bond and Local Insurance 

125 22 

American Council of Learned Societies 

75 00 

American Council on Education 

10 00 

Circular and Program (annual meeting) 

1,294 77 

Refund and Exchange 

42 97 

Contribution to Council Fund 

Collections Remitted to Others 

Funds Transferred 

Dues from Life Memberships to Managing 

100 00 

Trustee 

$ 192 00 

A C L S Grants to General Book Fund 

3,600 00 

A C L S Grant to University Press 

2,000 00 

Subsidies from authors to General Book Fund 

200 00 

Subsidies to Research Fund publication 
Advances for account of Emergency Fund, 

200 00 

1942 

Transfer 2% of 1941 Membership Dues to 

623 31 

General Book Fund 

382 16 

Miscellaneous. 

76 33 


$12,641 32 


11,120 51 


3,611 63 
559 14 


Income on Investments 

Monograph Endowment Fund 
Research Endowment Fund 
Rotograph Invested Fund 
Rotograph Fund Subscriptions 


1,071 81 
378 73 
133 70 
1,650 00 


Sales* 

Emergency Fund — 40% Sales of PMLA 
Monograph Current Account — Books 
Research Current Account — Publications 
Revoivmg Book Fund — Books 
NQarnegie Shakespeare Grant ^Variorum 
Shakespeare 


165 52 
504 47 
19 85 
508 38 

1,312 50 
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General Book Fund — Books . . . $ 1,985 21 

Council Fund — Books . . 162 20 

$ 15,166 17 


Total Disbursenaents 


$43,098 77 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


. $ 724 56 

Note Advances for account of various funds to be returned to Current Account ($1,298 12) 

of wbicli $623 31 was advanced tins year 

B MONOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 


BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


$ 42 67 

RECEIPTS ^ 

Interest on Bank Balance . . 

$ 1 12 


Income on Investments 

1,071 81 


Sales of Monographs .... 

504 47 

1,577 40 

Total ... 


1 1,620 07 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Manufacturing . . . . 

$904 21 


Advertising . ... . ... 

85 00 


Distribution . 

15 17 


Editorial Assistance 

8 31 


Transferred to Monograph Endowment Fund . . 

39 81 


Return of 1940 Advance — ^To Current Account 

500 00 

1,552 50 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


$ 67 57 

C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 


BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


$ 2,164 53 

RECEIPTS: 

Interest on Bank Balance ... 

. $ 18 60 


Income on Investments . . . ... 

378.73 


Sales of Research Fund Pubhcations 

19 85 


Subsidies from Authors 

200 00 

617 18 

Total 


$ 2,781 71 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Manufacturing 

$ 296 76 


Advertising 

25 00 


Grants Distributed 

. 1,850 00 

2,171.76 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 

.... 

$ 609.95 

D. EMERGENCY FUND 

BATA October 1, 1941 . ... 

* 

$ 1,014 44 

RECEIPTS: 

40% of Office Sales of PMLA . . . . 


165 52 


Total. 


$ 1,179 96 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Return of 1940 and 1941 Advances — ^To Current Account $ 1 , 148 31 

balance^ Under Control of Tieasurer, September 30, 1942 . . $ 31 65 

Note Advances from Current Account $900 00 to meet bills during 1940 and 1942 to be 
paid to Curient Account m 1943 


E REVOLVING BOOK FUND 


BALANCE, October 1, 1941 

•• 

$ 2,487 59 

RECEIPTS 

Interest on Bank Balance 

Sales of Revolving Fund Books 

$ 7 45 

508 38 

515 83 

Total 


$ 3,003 42 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Manufacturing 

Advertising 

Distribution 

Income from Sales — To Authors 

2,219 19 
80 00 
62 24 
406 71 

2,768 14 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


$ 235 28 

F. ROTOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 


BALANCE, OctohQt 1, 1941 . . 



$ 2,433.21 

RECEIPTS 

Subscriptions to the Rotograph Fund 

Interest on Bank Balance 

Income on Investments 

$ 1,650 00 

9 64 
133 70 

1,793 34 

Total ... 


$ 4,226 55 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Purchase of Photographic Reproductions 

Admmistration 

Advertising . . . .... 

$ 1,232 24 
51.45 
228 21 

1,511 90 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 

. . . 

. $ 2,714 65 

G JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 



BALANCE, October 1, 1941 



. $ 841.98 

RECEIPTS: 

Interest on Bank Balance . . .... 

. ... 

7 75 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 . 


$ 849.73 
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H VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 

October 1, 1941 . . . $ 5,166 02 

RECEIPTS 

Interest on Bank Balance 42 24 

BALANCE^ Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 $ 5,208 26 

I CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 

BALANCE^ October 1, 1941 $ 7,159 57 

RECEIPTS 


Interest on Bank Balance 

Sales of Variorum Shakespeare 

$ 48 42 

1,312 SO 

1,360 92 

Total 


$ 8,520 49 

DISBURSEMENTS 



Advertismg 


20 00 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


$ 8,500.49 

J GENERAL BOOK FUND 

BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


$ 358 24 

RECEIPTS 



Interest on Bank Balance 

Grants from A C L S and M L A 

Sales of General Series Books 

$ 2 40 

4,182 16 
1,985 21 

6,169 77 

Total 


$ 6,528 01 

DISBURSEMENTS- 



Manufacturing 

Advertising 

Distributing 

Income from Sales — to Authors 

Transfer of Grants to Presses 

Return of 1941 Advances — to Current Account 

$ 4,015 55 
160 00 
113 13 
124 50 
950 00 
550 00 

5,913 18 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942, 


$ 614 83 

K. TRENDS IN EDUCATION 

BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


$ 1 99 

BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


$ 1 99 

Note Advances from Current Account $398 12 to meet bills 
Current Account in 1943. 

in prior years to be paid to 
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L COUNCIL FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Interest on Bank Balance 

Contributions 

Sales 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Manufacturing 

Advertising 


$ 7 65 

2,317 00 
162 20 


$ 2,486 85 


$ 2,083 43 

45 53 2,128 96 


BALANCE j Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 $ 357 89 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 

Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America 
We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in 
charge of current funds of the Association m relation to the accompanying statements thereof 
for the year ended September 30, 1942 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits A to L, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, his disbursements during the year, and the cash balances 
in the respective funds under his control at September 30, 1942 

Haskins & Sells 
Certified Public Accountants 

New York, November 30, 1942 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The Auditmg Committee met on December 19, 1942, in the of&ces of the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association The reports of the year ending September 30, 1942 as presented 
by the Treasurer were found to be correct and are certified herewith by the Committee The 
detailed examination of the vouchers was done by Haskins and Sells, Certified Pubhc Ac- 
countants, New York, N Y The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the devoted 
and competent work carried out by the Treasurer 

(signed) Philip M Palmer, Chairman 
Harcourt Brown 
Robert R Cawley 
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M. PERMANENT FUND 

Securities on Deposit with the United States Trust Company oe New York 

September 30, 1942 

Face Value Bonds Book Value 

$ 3,000 00 Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due $ 2,395 50 
July 1, 1995, mterest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1 

2 . 500 . 00 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 2 , 043 75 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 

March 1 and September 1. 

1.000 00 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 972 50 

ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1 

2 . 000 00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 1 , 575 00 

due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 

10,000 00 New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 9,110 94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “C,” due October 1, 2013, mter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1. 

1,066 67 Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 747 01 
come 5i% Bonds, Series “A,’^ due May 1, 1961, mterest payable 
May 1 and November 1 Registered 

875 00 Realty Associates Securities Corporation, Guaranteed Sinking 842 50 
Fund 5% Income Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 Stamped Registered 

2.000 00 Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc, Debenture 3% Bonds, due 2,090 00 

July 1, 1964, mterest payable January 1 and July 1 

9.000 00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series 2^%, dated October 9,000 00 

1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1 

3 , 450 00 United States of America 2 J% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 3 , 598 78 

1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15 

1.000 00 United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 1,030 01 

1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15 
3,000,00 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 2,707 SO 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, mterest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

8.000 00 Western Pacific Railroad Company, First Mortgage 5% Bonds, 7,976 00 

Senes ^‘A,” due March 1, 1946, mterest payable March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. 

Bond and Mortgage 

799.95 Participation certificate in bond of Langham Corporation for 799,95 
$849,233 91, secured by mortgage on premises 135 Central Park 
West, due November IS, 1948, mterest at 1|%, payable May and 
November 15. Guaranteed by the Prudence Company. 
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Par Value Stocks 

40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative Con- 4jl23 60 
veitible Prior Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares of 
Common stock (no par value). 


$47,691 62 $49,013.04 


Report op Receipts and Disbursements eor the Year Ended September 30, 1942 


RECEIPTS' Princtpal Income 

Balance carried forward from 1941 report $ 10 67 

From the Treasurer — ^Life Membership payments 192 00 

From the United States Trust Company of New York 
For the sale of $7,400 United States of Amenca 2J% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50 7,966 56 

Accrued interest on above $ 9 25 

For the sale of $1,000 United States of America 2|% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1953/51 . 1,062 19 

Accrued interest on above ... 6 75 

Second payment of 1% representing distribution on allowed 
claim under plan of reorganization for Prudence Company for 
Prudence Langham Bond and Mortgage 7 13 

Income on Investments 

Ann Arbor 1st 4% Bonds . . . 120 00 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds 125 00 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
benture . . . . 50 00 

Participation Certificate li% in Bond of Langham Corpora- 
tion , ... . 12 00 

New York Central 5% Bonds . 500.00 

Prudence Securities Corporation 5i% Income Bonds 21 34 

Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond 26 26 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 3% Debentures . . 60 00 

United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds 86 26 

United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds , 28 74 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds ISO 00 

United States War Savings Bonds, Series 2J% 112 50 

Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative Convertible Prior 
Preferred Stock . .... . 200 00 

Wheeling Steel Corporation Common Stock ... 60 00 


$ 9,238 55 $1,568 10 
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DISBURSEMENTS- 

Principal 

Income 

To the Treasurer, income on investments 

To the United States Trust Company of New York 

For the purchase of $9,000 United States War Savings Bonds, 
Senes *‘G,” 2i%, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 


$1,489 30 

registered at 100 net, interest April 1 and October 1 

For services rendered m safekeeping of securities, collection of 
income, etc , for the Permanent Fund Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund, Research Endowment Fund, and Rotograph 

$9,000 00 


Fund (their charge being 2i% of the mcome collected) 


78 80 


$9,000 00 

$1,568 10 

Total Receipts 

$9,238 55 

$1,568 10 

Total Disbursements 

9,000 00 

1,568 10 

Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 

of New York 

$ 238 55 

. .. . 


N MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 

Securities on Deposit with the United States Trust Company 
OP New York, September 30, 1942 


Face Value 


Bonds 


Book Value 


$ 2,000 00 
2,500 00 
1,000 00 
11,000 00 

533 33 

2,900 00 

900 00 
2,000 00 


Ann Arbor Railroad Conapany, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and 
October 1 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 
March 1 and September 1. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 
ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1 

New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Senes “C,’^ due October 1, 2013, inter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1 

Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 
come 5J% Bonds, Senes ‘‘A,’’ due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. Registered 

United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 2i%, dated October 
1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1 

United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September IS. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 


$ 1,597 00 
2,043 75 

972 50 

10,050 94 

386 01 

2,900,00 

936.11 
1,805 00 
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Bonds and Mortgages 

959 37 Participation certificate m bond of Knm Far Realty Corporation 959 37 
for $94,500, secured by mortgage on premises S/W Corner Avenue 
Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 

1942, interest at 4i%, payable February 15th quarterly Guaran- 
teed by Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 
1,190.40 Participation certificate in bond of Wolcott Holding Corporation 1,190 40 
for $38,262 48, secured by mortgage on premises 36-06 31st Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, due April 27, 1943, interest at 4i%, payable 
January 27th quarterly Guaranteed by the Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company 

$24,983 10 $22,841 08 


Report op Receipts and Disbursements tor the Year Ended September 30, 1942 
RECEIPTS. Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1941 report . $ 37 56 

From the Treasurer — For investment 39 81 


From the United States Trust Company of New York 
For the sale of $2,200 United States of America 2|% Treasury 
Bonds, due September IS, 1952/50 2,368 44 

Accrued interest on above .... $ 2 75 

For the sale of $400 United States of America 2\% Treasury 
Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51 . . . 424 88 

Accrued interest on above . 2 70 

Payment on account of principal of Krim Far Mortgage 3 81 

Payments on account of principal of Wolcott Mortgage 25 50 

Income on Investments 

Ann Arbor 1st 4% Bonds 80 00 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds 125 00 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
benture . . 50 00 

Participation Certificate 4i% in bond of Krim Far Realty Cor- 
poration - . 39 43 

New York Central 5% Bonds . 550 00 

Prudence Securities Corporation 5i% Income Bonds . 10 66 

United States of America 2J% Treasury Bonds . . 25 88 

United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,’' 2i% . 36 25 

Virgmia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds . 100 00 

Participation Certificate 4J% in bond of Wolcott Holding Cor- 
poration . 49 14 


$2,900 00 $1,071 81 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Principal 

Income 

To the Treasurer, income on investments 

To the United States Trust Company of New York 

For the purchase of $2,900 United States War Savings Bonds, 
Senes 2J%, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 


$1,071 81 

registered at 100 net, interest payable April 1 and October 1 

$2,900 00 



$2,900 00 

$1,071 81 

Total Receipts 

$2,900 00 

$1,071 81 

Total Disbursements 

2,900 00 

1,071 81 


0. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND 

Secuhities on Deposit with the United States Trust Company of New York, 

September 30, 1942 


Face Value 

Bonds 

Book Value 

$ 4,000 00 

New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “C,” due October 1, 2013, inter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1. 

$ 3,644 37 

2,400 00 

United States War Savings Bonds, Senes 2J%, dated October 

1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest pay- 
able April 1 and October 1 

2,400 00 

4,000 00 

United States of America 3i% Treasury Bonds, due June 15, 1949, 
interest payable June 15 and December 15 

3,912 50 

500 00 

United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, mterest payable March 15 and September 15 

516 65 

$10,900 00 


$10,473 52 


Report of Receipts and Disbursements for the Year Ended September 30, 1942 


RECEIPTS ! Pfifioipdl 

Balance earned forward from 1941 report $ 75 24 

From the United States Trust Company of New York* 

For the sale of $1,000 United States of America 2J% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50. 1,076 56 

Accrued interest on above 

For the sale of $1,200 United States of America 2i% Treasury 
Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51 1,274 62 

Accrued interest on above 
Income on Investments. 

New York Central 5% Bonds . . . 

United States of America 2f % Treasury Bonds 
United States of America 3i% Treasury Bonds 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,’’ 2J% 


Income 


$ 1.25 


8.10 

200 00 
14 38 
125 00 
30.00 


$2,426 42 $378.73 
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DISBURSEMENTS' 

Frmctpal 

Income 

To the Tieasuier, income on investments 


$378 73 

To the United States Trust Company of New York. 

For the purchase of $2,400 United States Savmgs Bonds, Defense 

Senes 2 2 %, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 

registeied at 100 net, mterest payable April 1 and October 1 

$2,400 00 



$2,400 00 

$378 73 

Total Receipts 

$2,426 42 

$378 73 

Total Disbursements 

2,400 00 

378 73 

Cask Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 

New York 

$ 26 42 



P. ROTOGRAPH INVESTED FUND 

Securities on Deposit with the United States Trust Company of New York, 

September 30, 1942 

Face Valtie Bonds Book YoXuo 

$4,650,00 United States of America 2|% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, $4,959 51 
1960/55, mterest payable March 15 and September 15. 


Report of Receipts and Disbursements eor the Year Ended September 30, 1942 
RECEIPTS Pnnctpal Income 

Balance carried forward from 1941 report . $40 49 

From the United States Trust Company of New York 
Income on Investments 

United States of America 2J% Treasury Bonds . . $133 70 


$40.49 $133 70 


DISBURSEMENTS: Pnnctpal Income 

To the Treasurer, income on investments - * $133 70 

Total Receipts . ... $40 49 $133 . 70 

Total Disbursements * 

Cdsh Boldnce on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
New York 

Respectfully submitted, 

LeRoy E. Kimball 
George H. Nettleton 
William A, Nitze 
Trustees 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 

Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America 
We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Trustees m 
charge of the permanent funds of your Association m relation to the accompanying statements 
thereof for the year ended September 30, 1942, and have obtained a confirmation from the 
custodian respecting securities held for account of the Trustees at September 30, 1942 
In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits M to P, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, their disbursements during the year, and the securities 
and cash in the respective funds under their control at September 30, 1942 

Haskins & Sells 
Certified Public Accountants 

New Yorkj November 30, 1942 


BUDGET FOR 1943 

ESTLMATE OF EXPENDITURES 


For Pubhshing PMLA 

$ 8,000 

00 

For Mandatory Transfers. 



To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) 

100 

00 

For Administration 



Secretary 

4,000 

00 

Treasurer 

2,500 

00 

Clerical Assistance 

2,860 

00 

Postage and Telephone 

500 

00 

Supplies and Express 

250 

00 

Office Printing 

150 

00 

For Miscellaneous Purposes 



American Council of Learned Societies 

75 

00 

American Council on Education 

10 

00 

Committee Expenses . 

300 

00 

Program 

500 

00 

Bond 

25 

00 

Public Audit . 

225 

00 

Total 

$19,495 

00 

ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS: 



From Membership Fees 

$14,000 

00 

From Library Subscriptions to PMLA , 

2,200. 

00 

From Advertismg . . . 

1,600 

00 

From Income of Permanent Fund 

1,500 

00 

From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA . 

250 

00 

Total 

119,550 

00 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 

By Professors Thomas R Palfrey and Robert H. Williams, Co-chairmen 

On this the twentieth anniversary of the establishment of what was originally called 
the Rotograph Fund, it seems appropriate to recall certain details m the history of 
our series of photographic reproductions There is gratifying evidence that the 
Fundus contribution to research in the field of modern languages has far exceeded 
even the most sanguine expectations of the original committee 

For the original establishment of the Fund and its support during the earlier 
years of its existence, the Association owes a debt of gratitude to the foresight and 
generosity of librarians and a considerable number of individual scholars and pub- 
lishers who were willing to contribute the sizeable fee of twenty -five dollars from 
which no immediate or personal returns were to be expected The photographic 
process then m use was slow and expensive in the records of early years it is not 
unusual to find grants of one or two hundred dollars for a single item Requests for 
reproductions came m a haphazard way from a few individuals working in highly 
specialized fields Approval was generally limited to requests for unique manuscript 
texts or extremely rare printed works As a further restriction, preference was given 
to requests for material unobtainable in this country. 

With the comparatively recent development of microfilm equipment, it became 
apparent that our service could and should expand. The cost of reproduction by the 
newer method was reduced to approximately one-tenth of the cost by the older 
method Furthermore, our list of subscribers had gradually increased so that a con- 
siderable sum had been accumulated from the difference between income and ex- 
penditure As a consequence it became possible to liberalize our policy as to selection 
of material to include manuscripts and rare books in this country as well as abroad, 
certain rather extensive collections of printed and manuscript material, runs of 
periodicals and even recent dissertations unobtainable on mterhbrary loan The 
more recent accessions listed in the last cumulation of our holdings, published a year 
ago, include an increasing number of items of general, rather than special, interest 
and value 

It is hoped that military priorities will not compel the suspension of distribution 
to our subscribers of annual dividends of 2,000 frames of microfilm In spite of the 
fact that this offer, inaugurated m 1940, has greatly increased and complicated the 
Committee’s work -entailing, as it does, much copying, bookkeeping, checking and 
correspondence — the extra burden has been cheerfully assumed by the co-chaiimen 
who have been gratified by the enthusiastic appreciation shown by our subscribers 
and by the increasing utilization of microphotography in research by members of 
the Association It is unfortunate, however, that a major portion of the additional 
work had to fail on the staff of the Library of Congress at a time when war-time 
demands were already overtaxing the resources of that institution. It is even possible 
that some of the economies effected by new photographic techniques may have to be 
allocated to the administration of our series 

During the past twenty years the names of weU over two hundred individuals and 
institutions have appeared at various times in our annual lists of subscribers Of the 
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65 subscribing institutions listed for 1942, many have been regular subscnbeis for 
years, some since the year the Fund was established That we have maintained the 
same number of subscribers in 1942 as in 1941, if not precisely the same ones, indi- 
cates widespread recognition of the value of the service we are rendering and augurs 
well for the future of the collection. 

As was to be expected, the extraordinary circumstances of the past year have cur- 
tailed the number of reproductions acquired We have added 58 titles totalling 
10,895 frames, — which represents the lowest amount of material reported for five 
years The total number of titles m the collection as of January 1, 1943, comes to 
799, consisting of 73,666 sheets of rotographs and 109,729 frames of microfilm It 
should be noted that a certain number of the rotographs are being transferred to 
microfilm Eventually it is hoped that all rotographs will be available m microfilm 
for distribution as dividends and to facilitate storage and loans, but until this has 
been accomplished we are extending our offer of a choice between the usual 2,000 
frames of duplicate film and microfilm reproductions of 500 sheets of rotograph ma- 
terial, with the option of dividing orders between the two types of material m the 
proportion of four to one 

Until communications with the continent of Europe can be resumed, we shall be 
obliged to draw mainly upon materials located in the Western Hemisphere The 
Committee will welcome proposals for photographing manuscripts, rare books and 
periodicals in this country which are not available on mterlibrary loan and which 
would be of permanent value to our collection 


List of Subscribers for 1942 to the Fund for the Photographic Reproduction of Manu- 
scripts and Rare Printed Books, 


Brown University 
Bucknell University 
University of Buffalo 
University of California 
(all divisions, two subscriptions) 
Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
City College, New York 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Connecticut College for Women 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Delaware 
Duke University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
Goucher College 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 


Hunter College 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Johns Hopkins Univeisity 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
Middlebury College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
Newberry Library 
New York Public Library 
New York University 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Princeton University 
University of Rochester 
Rutgers University 
St. John’s University 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Smith College 

University of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Swarthmore College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
University of Tennessee 


University of Texas 
University of Toronto 
Vassar College 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Wayne University 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Williams College 
College of Wooster 
Yale University 

[651 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
Information Concerning Its Services 
By Professor Howard Lowey, Secretary 

Previous statements of the work of this committee are to be found in the FMLA 
Supplements of 1935, and 1937 to 1941 These include directions to Groups or mem- 
bers who may wish to avail themselves of its services. 

The routine work of the Committee consists in making small grants in aid of re- 
search and in securing larger grants in aid of publication. These are listed annually 
m the Secretary’s Report Under its auspices the Association issues its General 
Series, now containing fifteen volumes, and participates m joint publications with 
University Presses, now totaling twenty-two volumes At its meeting of February 
13-14 the Committee will consider applications that were presented by November, 
1942 Those who wish to apply in 1943 should address the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for aid either in publication or in research At its October meeting the Com- 
mittee will review applications made on or before July 1. 

The Committee has been greatly assisted in its work by the advice it has received 
from experts in various fields who have, without remuneration, carefully examined 
and reported on projects or manuscripts submitted. Such outside assistance has been 
and will be necessary if the standards of publication in the General Series and with 
cooperation of University Presses are to be maintained The Committee tries to 
bear in mind its responsibility to the Association and to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The Committee notes with pleasure the following projects of various sections or 
groups of the Association reported to it during the past three months . 

American Literature: Publication of the periodical, American Ltterature, 

Celtic Literature: Has under consideration the compilation of an index or glossary 
to Stokes and Strachan’s Thesaurus PalaeoMhernicus, 

ComparaUve Literature HI. Publication of annual bibliography in Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, 

English III: Proposed volume of Chaucefs Minor Sources, 
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English VIII Bulletin, A Johnsonian News Letter, edited by Professor J L Clif- 
ford, of Lehigh University 

English X Symposium, The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, by various 
members under chairmanship of Professor Joseph E Baker, of the University of 
Iowa, almost ready for publication 

French V Annual bibliography of publications and works in progress dealing with 
eighteenth-century French literature, distributed at meetings of the group. 
French VI Bibliography of materials m nineteenth-century French literature 
available in Western Hemisphere 

German III New subject-matter index for forty-nine volumes of Goethe’s letters 
m the Weimar edition 

Spanish I Old Spanish Dictionary, manuscript ready for publication 
Spanish IV Preparation of Diccionario Americano, m collaboration with Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination of Research of the Institute Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamencana The dictionary will list and explain, as a special feature, as 
many as possible of the words and expressions peculiar to Spanish America 
General Topics VII Publication of accumulated annual bibliographies of the 
group on “The Relations of Literature and Science ” 

Geneial Topics IX* A finding list of the mottoes of imprese. 

North American French Language and Literature* A critical edition of the best 
French Canadian Folk Songs, collected by Dr Marius Barbeau, of the National 
Gallery, Ottawa. 

The report of its Sub-committee on Fair Play m Research is appended 

Report of the Sub-Commttee on Fair Play of the Committee on 
Research Activities of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

The Sub- Committee on Fair Play has attempted to discover whether there is a 
possibility of arriving, at least approximately, at a consensus of opinion on the 
question What is fair play in research, and what is not? The Committee felt that 
there was considerable uncertainty on such matters as the following. 

I Doctoral Dissertations 

(a) How long may a graduate student whose subject of investigation has been announced, 
and approved by his department, reasonably “reserve” that subject as his own? 
Three years^ Six^ Indefinitely? 

(b) Is the recognition of any such prior hen desirable? Should rival investigations on the 
same subject be 

(1) permitted without prejudice? 

(2) encouraged^ 

II Work in Progress (M H R A ) 

(a) Should the fact that a projected dissertation has been announced in Work in Progress, 
m any other scholarly journal, or in any publication by a M L A group, modify the 
answers to the above questions? If so, how? 

(b) Should announcements of other kinds of scholarly projects in Work in Progress es- 
tabhsh a prior hen? If so, in what sense? and for how long? 
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III UnpuUtshcd Work, Especially MS Theses Accepted for Degrees 

(sl) Is a University, Library, or author justified m forbidding access to such work by duly 
quahfied scholars? 

(b) Are any of them justified m throwing obstacles in the way of its use, with due ac- 
knowledgment, as if it were a published book? 

IV Privately Owned First Hand Documents 

Is it possible to express the consensus of scholarly opimon as to the rights of owners of 
such materials, and as to their responsibilities towards those who are competent to make 
scholarly use of them? 

V Reviews in Learned Journals 

Are editors of learned journals, m cases where a review (or a passage in a general review 
of a field) is decidedly condemnatory, under obhgation to give the author of the book a 
chance to submit a brief reply to the adverse criticism for pubhcation (a) in the same 
issue? (b) in the next? (c) in any^ 

The Sub- Committee on Fair Play did not send out a general questionnaire, but 
addressed its inquiries only to those professors and scholars who have had long ex- 
perience in research and in the guidance of research, and to whom research is a major 
interest The total number to whom we sent letters of inquiry was fifty-four, seven- 
teen in Germanics, eighteen in Romance Languages, and nineteen in English, dis- 
tributed throughout the larger Universities of the country Nearly ninety per cent 
of these scholars responded (almost twice as many as would have rephed to a general 
questionnaire), and the replies were so detailed and specific that they clearly indi- 
cated a decided interest in our problems. It seems to us that the following opinions 
represent the views of the preponderant majority of research scholars It seems to us 
that it would be to the interest to graduate students, professors of graduate stu- 
dents, and the scholarly world as a whole, to give thoughtful consideration to these 
principles 

Question I The only question on which there proved to be considerable difference 
of opinion, and no strong majority on either side, was the “reservation^^ of subjects 
under investigation for doctoral dissertations. There was, however, unanimous 
agreement that no subject should be considered “reserved’^ tndefimtely, and only 
seven out of fifty respondents maintained that as long a period as six years should be 
allowed, — one of the seven even going so far as to say. “Three years for reservation 
is decidedly too short, six years may be too short a time for a man who is obliged to 
discontinue his studies for financial reasons.” 

Eighteen of the respondents thought three years a reasonable time for “reserva- 
tion.” But thirteen maintained that there should be no “reservation” whatever 
As to the parallel question, numbered Ib, there was approximately the same division 
of opinion It is perhaps significant that most of those who voted in favor of “reserva- 
tion” stated no reasons, and seemed to accept the procedure as if it were traditional 
and did not require review or defense; whereas many of those against “reservation” 
set forth their reasons. 

Twenty-four were in favor of permitting nvak investigations, holding that the risk 
of serious duplication would be slight. In such cases of concurrent investigations, 
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those m charge should encourage frank and friendly correspondence between the 
investigators. 

Both among those who voted for '^reservation’^ and those who voted against it, 
there were some who felt that no strict rule covering all cases could be arrived at 
Each case should be considered by itself, and settled on the basis of common sense 
and common decency. 

In view of the fact that there is no definite majority on either side of the questions 
concerning “reservation,” your Committee makes no recommendations regarding 
this matter. In its opinion, however, there is at present a stronger trend against tak- 
ing the principle of “reservation” for granted or as obviously sound than there used 
to be. 

Question II. To this question, an overwhelming majority, although they regard 
Work in Progress as a very desirable, indeed necessary instrument of scholarly 
progress, reply with an emphatic “No ” 

Question III There is a strong preponderance of opinion (nearly four to one) that 
manuscript theses (whether A M. theses or Ph,D ) accepted by universities and de- 
posited in their libraries, should be made accessible to duly qualified scholars just 
as if they were published books, and may be used by such scholars with due acknowl- 
edgment and reference in the same manner as published books are used. 

One professor mentioned the possible danger of plagiarism from granting free ac- 
cess to unpublished dissertations, but himself admitted it to be, on the basis of actual 
experience, negligible He enclosed a letter from the reference-librarian of his Uni- 
versity, which has always granted free access to such dissertations and theses, and 
which has not expenenced any “flagrant misuse” of such freedom When the author 
of such a dissertation or thesis is actively engaged on the preparation of a book on 
the subject in the very near future, a library may properly grant access to his manu- 
scnpt only upon the user’s agreement to respect and acknowledge the author’s 
priority. 

In short, A M theses and Ph B dissertations are publicly available “contribu- 
tions to knowledge,” but it is unethical for a scholar to draw substantial contribu- 
tions from them, with or without acknowledgment, if the library in which he finds 
them advises him that the author expects to pubish an article or a book on the 
subject in the near future 

Question IV The greatest dif&culty encountered has been with regard to Ques- 
tion IV, — Use of First-Hand Documents. Inquiries to collectors as a rule go un- 
answered. The best opinion on this matter seems to be summed up in the following 
quotations from a letter from Professor James M. Osborn to Professor Bernbaum . . . 
“collectors and dealers are owners of property, and a scholar must consider it as a 
property relationship It is unfortunately true that in such matters the public good 
cannot be invoked; here as elsewhere in property relationships the legal position 
leaves little room for ethics ” 

“The place where I believe ethics does enter is in the cases where documents are 
owned by an institution, especially a university library and “reserved” for use by 
their own members In some instances documents have been reserved with no specif- 
ic student in mind but kept merdlylor future generations who may inhabit the local 
ivyed walls. If your committee could promulgate some rules of fair play to cover 
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such cases, I believe it would perform a service to scholarship In my own view, all 
documents m public institutions should be open to the use of the public Of course, 
if someone is editing a document he should have the right to publish it first, but in 
the meantime other people should not be prohibited from referring to it or even 
basing conclusions on it 

Question V A slight majority of those answering this question favors giving the 
authors a chance to rebut, some a chance in the same issue as the unfavorable 
criticism, more in the next issue Some would leave this problem to the discretion of 
the editor 

One respondent remarks “It will in my opinion be a great pity if your results con- 
firm people in the desire to answer their reviewers That is pure silliness m practically 
all cases A prejudiced and unfair reviewer betrays himself and can be left at thatl” 

After pondering these opinions, your Committee feels that this is a problem that 
may safely be left to the editors of the learned journals We do not believe that the 
journals, as at present conducted, refuse an author an opportunity to reply within a 
reasonable time to a review against which he can raise a substantial obj'ection. 

Ernest Bernbaum 
William Kurrelmeyer 
E. B. Williams 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 

By Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman 

Like previous reports, this is an informal report by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion rather than a formal repoit adopted by the Commission The opinions ex- 
pressed are therefore those of the Chairman as an individual member. 

The activity of the year is represented by the completed report on Literature in 
American Education, which, after careful consideration and the benefit of criticism 
from the members of the Commission and of the Executive Council, has been ap- 
proved and authorized for publication in its final revised form The actual writing of 
the report has been done by Professor Howard F. Lowry of Princeton University, 
to whom the Commission and the Association stand indebted for generous service. 

The publication of Literature in American Education completes the first phase of 
the work of the Commission, as formulated during the first year of its life and an- 
nounced m the Chairman^s Report for 1940, namely “a formulation of the values 
and objectives of linguistic and literary studies.’^ The subsequent phases were to 
have been devoted to studies as to the feasibility of attaining these objectives, re- 
vision of our statements, if necessary, in the light of these studies, and efforts to 
make our program effective At the same time, it was the purpose of the Commission 
to work in cooperation with other groups, such as Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the National Council of Teachers of English, the Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of English, the Classical groups, and others interested 
in the humanities, and Mr Lowry and the Chaiiman were designated to act infor- 
mally as a committee to stimulate discussion of the study of languages and. litera- 
tures. (Something has been achieved in this lUst area, but without involving the 
Commission as such.) 
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Under present conditions, it seems to be impossible to carry out our program as 
originally outlined. Education at all levels is so affected by the war that any of the 
studies originally contemplated — even if it were possible to make them — would 
quickly have little but academic interest Obviously they must be set aside for more 
favorable times. On the other hand, our two reports, on language and literature, are 
not affected to the same degree They stand as ^'confessions of faith” m the 
human, social, democratic, and educational values of our fields This is fortunate, 
not only because we sadly need something of the sort as a sheet-anchor in unfavor- 
able seas, but because of the hope we cherish that they are a justification of the 
Commission's existence and a proof that it has worked at the task set for it to do 

At the same time, no one can be satisfied with the conditions that now confront 
us. As I pointed out m my report last year, two dangers beset the study of languages 
and literatures, with consequent duties incumbent upon ail those who think as we 
do about the importance of those studies. One is the duty of “keeping the lights of 
civilization burning,” as a “service to humanity, secondary only to the military and 
economic defense of the rights of humanity to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness’,” to quote the words of my last report The other is to oppose the 
domination of American education by those whose “openly expressed contempt 
for content-knowledge, as illustrated by their use of such phrases as 'mere informa- 
tion,’ ‘mere content-knowledge,’ even ‘mere literacy,’ ” clearly expose them as foes 
of our educational faith 

These dangers, these duties, are even more pressing now than a year ago The 
effect of the war upon the whole field of the humanities, and indeed upon liberal 
education itself, is now cataclysmic m its proportions Some university presidents 
tell us that we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that “liberal education is one of 
the casualties of the war,” but there is more of positive faith in President Conant’s 
words in his latest annual report: 

Personally I have not the shghtest doubt that the hberal arts will survive the war Indeed, 
the chances favor a period of renewed vigor once the war is won Those who are so fearful 
about the future of the hberal arts tradition manifest a surprising lack of faith m the vitality 
of this tradition . Conceivably the humanistic studies cannot weather a period of 
hibernation while we win the war But if that is so, the war will be the proximate, not the real 
cause of their demise What is much more probable is a new period of growth and evolution 
The extent and speed of this rehabilitation will depend on the imagmation and statesmanship 
of those who now teach the liberal arts . 

At the risk of being accused of adopting one of the less objectionable words from 
the educationist jargon, President Conant’s words present a “challenge ” How to 
meet it is a problem not for us alone, but for all believers in the humane tradition. 
It is my own hope that it will be met. Our Commission, its members, and the mem- 
bers of the Association as a whole will, I am sure, work in cooperation with all similar 
groups to make that “new period of growth and evolution” a reality. For the in- 
dividual, it means that he must work harder than ever, keep an open mind, be alert 
as to ways in which his own field can contribute to the winning of the war and the 
assuranceof a just and lasting peace With meetings “out,” probably “for the dura- 
tion,” the fate of the humanities depends more than ever upon the work of the indi- 
vidual scholar and teacher. 
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I do not admit that this is or needs to be ^^hibernation/^ as Piesident Co- 
nant calls it, for the liberal arts and humanistic studies, but it certainly does 
mean adaptation First things must be put first, but we will be pardoned if from 
time to time we remind our countrymen that the humanistic tradition is one of the 
things we are supposed to be fighting for, and that its chief enemies have long been 
those who precipitated the slaughter Contempt for books and bookish men, denun- 
ciations of “mtellectualism,” praise of the ''blessings of illiteracy, the physical and 
moral destruction of great universities, the enslavement of science and learning to 
the service of baibarous political ends— are characteristic of the things we fight 
Unfortunately some of them are also characteristic of the things we fight, and mean 
to fight (I am speaking here for myself, at least), in American education. 

This has been admirably brought out by Professor V A McCrossen m his article 
"How Totalitarian Is Our Education?’^ published in the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin for October, 1942 I cannot too strongly commend this article to the 
members of the Association They should read it, and see to it that parents, and 
members of boards of education — not to mention college presidents and trustees— 
also have an opportunity to read it (It might even make an impression on superin- 
tendents of schools or Professors of Education ) Professor McCrossen has made an 
exhaustive study of totalitarian pronouncements on education He shows how 
closely they correspond, even m phraseology, to denunciations by certain Amer- 
ican educationists of the traditional,’^ '^aristocratic,” "clerical” type of ed- 
ucation known as liberal arts. The quotation from Mein KampJ which I have 
borrowed from Mr McCrossen to use m the foreword of Literature in American 
Education is representative. "The fault with German education in the last century 
is that It produced men who liked books.” Rereading of What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach and other obscurantist educational pronouncements of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period in the light of Professor McCrossen’s article is an interesting experi- 
ence.'^ "The first of these totalitarian movements in education,” Professor McCros- 

* One of the chief criticisms of this document, aside from its almost complete mdifference 
to the above-average boy or girl in our schools, is its failure to recognize that the Umted States 
does not exist in an international vacuum But just as its strictures on the importance of or- 
ganized teaching of mathematics and science in our schools have been demohshed by events, 
so the obscuiantist attitude of its sponsors about foreign languages must be feehng the same 
pressure from reahty Dr Floyd W Reeves, Director of the American Youth Commission, 
in his speech "Youth and the Future” at the 1942 meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion {Educational Record, July, 1942) after mentioning the "four important needs” stressed in 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach (i e , reading, work experience, "social studies,” and 
"personal problems”) said. "Personally, I would add a fifth area of education to those empha- 
sized in Youth and the Future (another Youth Commission publication) I would include 
international relations In this field I would emphasize economic history and economic geog- 
raphy I would teach the relationship of natural resources and mdustnal development to war 
and peace I would include a study of the governments of other nations Above all, I would have 
youth learn about the psychology of the people of other nations, their literature, their art, and 
folkways, and the relations between their ways of life and the means whereby they live Only in this 
way can youth be prepared to play well their part in a world that must be rebuilt ” (Italics ours ) 

This is progress in two years (1940 to 1942) even though Dr Reeves characteristically says 
nothmg about foreign languages, or how all this is to be done while educationists contmue 
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sen tells us, ^ Vas a trend away from the cultuial and traditional to the ^practicaF . . 
the ^modern^ . . . There was bitter criticism against the old school because it did 
not prepare for 'practical’ living Youth, together with its educator abettors, de- 
manded to be taught in the schools something that would enable it to get a job; it 
also demanded that what was taught should be easy , . There was a vicious attack 
against . . literature and languages, philosophy, pure mathematics and pure sci- 
ence, and all history except contemporary social and economic history.” (Compare 
"Vicious Aspects of the Ninth Grade,” in What the High Schools Ought to Teach ) 
And later "Excursions to industrial plants, to commercial centers, to farms, to 
governmental agencies, and many types of extra-curricular activities, pushed aca- 
demic learning into the background . . In both countries (Germany and Russia) a 
fringe of 'ultra-progressives’ is now demanding, quite logically, the complete aboli- 
tion of the schools Since schools have been joined with everyday, adult activity, 
why have schools at all?” . . . "Hitler in Metn Kampf states that The individual 
should be taught only what is of positive benefit to him and the community 
The values of subject-matter should be limited to its relation to present-day liv- 
ing’.” And so on, even to remarks about “mere” intellectualism, and “mere” 
knowledge, from the educational genius who produced Mein Kampf. (Professor 
McCrossen’s study, by the way, is documented ) 

The parallels are so obvious that we need not belabor the point We have the same 
educational philosophy to fight abroad and at home This should help us to take 
heart when some half-educated Professor of Education attacks "mere knowledge,” 
calls for "education for real life,” denounces the "aristocratic” liberal arts, or, like 
the "jerkwater” teachers’ college president described to me by one of our members 
at the Indianapolis meeting, announces that "we mean to utilize the war to get rid 
of foreign language study m American schools ” 

Fortunately there are many educationists who think otherwise. For instance, Dr. 
John W Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in his radio address 
on "Town Meeting of the Air,” November 26, 1942, said: 

It is clear that we should not ignore the fact that we need generahsts as well as speciahsts to 
win a war and to organize a peace The study of foreign languages, of history and philosophy 
and rehgion and literature, of the fine arts, of sociology, economics, geography, and government 
— the development of leaders grounded m the disciplines of the humanities — these leaders wc 
need in wartime as in peacetime, and these leaders are the special product of the liberatmi 
arts 

Indeed, we have many allies among enlightened Professors of Education, and th< 
percentage of enlightenment is probably far greater than the noisy pronouncement: 
of the obscurantists and the members of the "lunatic fringe” among educationist' 


their open or secret campaign against foreign languages Spanish teachers throughout the coun 
try can tell interesting stones of ridiculous efforts by “social studies” teachers to teach "Goo< 
Neighbor” courses without the shghtest knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese or how to pro 
nounce them, not to mention knowledge of the "psychology, literature, art, folkways, ways o 
life and means whereby they hve”of |die"Good Neighbors” they presumptuously sought t 
interpret At least Dr. Reeves seems to have waked up, belatedly it is true, to the world i 
which we live. 
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would lead us to think. We ought to be — and are — eternally grateful for Professors 
of Education like I L Kandel, a member of our Commission, and W C Bagley, and 
others, who have fought our fight in their own profession for many years. 

I have referred above to the necessity for being alert to opportunities to bring our 
subjects to bear upon problems of the war and the postwar period Here the teacher 
of foreign languages has for the time being an advantage over his colleagues m 
English. The development of “intensive language courses” for military and civilian 
use, under the leadership of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the new 
realization of the importance of “area studies,” in which essential language training 
IS combined with background studies in geography, culture, economics, history, and 
politics, such as the Washington Inter- American Tiaining Center program to which 
I have been devoting myself, create many opportunities for forward-looking and 
adaptable foreign language specialists, which unfortunately do not exist for the 
English teacher The Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, under the inspiration of Waldo G Leland and the leadership of 
Mortimer Graves and J. M Cowan, has been markedly successful, and the Washing- 
ton Inter-American Training Center has had its modest triumphs also. Both have 
had the cooperation of the armed forces. 

The tendency in some quarters to regard the Army and Navy as guilty of short- 
sightedness regarding the importance of foreign language abilities in winning the 
war, while perhaps true in the past and likewise perhaps justified by the omission 
of any reference to foreign language training in recent educational programs put 
out by the Army and Navy, has not been borne out in my experience I would per- 
sonally rather see the fate of liberal arts, the humanities, or the content-subjects in 
the hands of military men than those of some educationists Witness the marked 
omission of any mention of foreign languages — m spite of Commissioner Stude- 
baker’s sympathetic attitude toward them — in the much-publicized “Victory 
Corps” program. (The most amusing thing, however, is to see educationist foes of 
content-subjects “going all out” for mathematics, physics, and science in general, 
subjects which only two years ago were included with foreign languages, English, 
and history among the “vicious aspects of the ninth grade” m Whai the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, while mathematics was being denounced as 75 per cent or even 90 
per cent “non-functional” in high schools as late as July, 1942. Perhaps they may 
yet “go all out” for foreign languages.) 

A few instances of the awareness of the armed forces to foreign languages may be 
m point. Over two years ago Lieutenant General H. H Arnold, Chief of the Army 
Air Forces, gave a strong impulse to the study of Spanish by Air Corps officers and 
inspired the formation of the Army and Navy Spanish Project Many officers in both 
services are studying Spanish or Portuguese m classes maintained by the Washing- 
ton Inter-American Training Center Both services have developed cooperative 
relations with the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and students who have completed courses in the unusual languages are 
placed in one government service or another immediately upon completion of the 
courses. The Office of Censorship, Chief Postal Censor, is apparently always on the 
lookout for persons trained m foreign languages. The Special Services Division, 
Services of Supply, through its Education Branch has developed recordings and texts 
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for teaching some thirty or more languages to soldiers m the Aimy, some of which 
were used during the invasion of North Africa (See Time for January 25, 1943, page 
43 ) The Armed Forces Institute has language programs under way, and training 
programs involving the use of foreign languages, common or unusual, are rapidly 
being developed by the Special Training Division, Services of Supply, the Provost 
Marshal GeneraFs Office, and other branches of the two services In shoit, the Army 
and Navy are awake, or waking up, to the importance of foreign languages in a 
‘^contracted world,’’ as some educationists are calling it — a phrase that, together 
with their fondness for referring to the ‘'Air Age” may be the first signs of 
their awakening, too A record of the language competence of every man inducted 
into the service is now kept, and there is reason to believe that these competences 
will not be allowed to go to waste if the opportunity comes to use them. 

Meanwhile, from various parts of the country come reports of elimination of for- 
eign languages from school programs by unthinking, blind, or prejudiced school 
principals, superintendents of schools, and other administrators Too often these 
officers are merely obeying, consciously or unconsciously, the dictates of an inferior- 
ity complex growing out of their own ignorance of foreign languages Yet they are 
unfortunately in a position to make their prejudices effective Narrowmindedness 
and lack of vision prevail m too many school situations As I have frequently said, if 
a man who through "dumbness” or lack of opportunity had failed to learn to 
swim went around denouncing the teaching of swimming, or refused to allow swim- 
ming to be taught in ‘‘his” schools, the public would know how to deal with him. 
Yet schoolmen of the same type are dealing with foreign languages on precisely that 
basis in too many American towns and cities. It is for us to make the public aware 
of the need for foreign languages and the reasons behind the instinctive opposition 
of many educationists, if we are to see improvement m the situation What has hap- 
pened to mathematics, formerly damned along with foreign languages by obscur- 
antists and Ignoramuses who happened to be m a position to direct educational 
policies, and now fostered by the same men under the pressure of needs made obvi 
ous m spite of their attempts to decry them, may well happen with foreign languages 
once the same pressures are applied Prejudice and lack of vision must ultimate]} 
yield to common sense. In this work of enlightenment the armed forces, I repeat 
are likely to be our greatest allies. 

In one other field, that of postwar rehabilitation, languages must likewise fine 
support, as Louis Adamic has pointed out m a recent issue of his bulletin, Two-Wa'} 
Passage Arguing for adequate use of our immigrant groups, he tells us that ‘‘On< 
of the most important qualifications for people who will go abroad as relief anc 
rehabilitation executives and field workers will be the ability to speak the language 
of the countries to which they will go Educators and teachers, for instance, wil 
have to know them perfectly The same goes for many executives and admmistra 
tors, and, of course, for translators, interpreters, and public-relations people. . . 
The sooner this is realized by Governor Lehman’s office and by educational mstitu 
tions the better. Again* there is no time to lose. ...” I am loth to believe that i 
man of Governor Lehman’s intelligence and experience will fail to realize this, bu 
there is of course the danger that his program, like those of other agencies, may fal 
into the hands of Professors of Education temporarily out of a job. 
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But we should not argue for our subjects only because of their obvious “practical” 
values That would be a violation of our democratic faith and of our belief m Chris- 
tian civilization This is ably brought out in several recent articles, among them 
Robert A Hume’s “Shall We Be More Practical?” {School and Society, January 2, 
1943 ) We must stand firm for what Abraham Flexner, m a noteworthy article pub- 
lished m Harper^ s some years ago, called “the usefulness of useless knowledge,” 
following a line of thought put forth by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes nearly fifty 
years before (quoted at the end of my report for 1939, PMLA, liv, 1355) “The 
mere fact,” says Flexner, “that they bring satisfaction to an individual soul bent 
upon its own purification and elevation is all the justification they need And in 
justifying them, without any reference whatever, implied or actual, to usefulness, 
we justify colleges, universities, and institutes of research.” 

Another American leader of thought, Charles A. Beard, tells us that “Without the 
literature and the arts which keep alive imagination and aspiration, which reflect 
taste and give enjoyment, industry would be on a low level and government would 
partake of the culture of the barracks. Without the ethical and esthetic aspirations 
reflected in the great literature of the race — embodying its funded and accumulating 
wisdom — government, industry, and even the 'fine^ arts would be without form, 
spirit, and force Uncontrolled by ethics and esthetics, the practical arts may destroy 
civilization. . . ” And again, Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, in an address on “Education and Democracy” delivered at the 1939 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education, said: “ . . . Herodotus, 
speaking of the Athenians, remarked ‘how excellent a thing is equality among men.^ 
It is excellent, but it is not enough unless it is strongly imbued with respect for excel- 
lence in the things of the spirit, unless it should rise above the belief that civilization 
IS no more than an elaboration of the apparatus and machinery of existence, but re- 
quires that there shall be free scope for activities which — by ‘practical’ standards — 
are useless, but which are significant precisely because they are not inspired by 
utilitarian motives, but spring from a dismteiested passion for beauty and truth, 
from the possession of powers whose exercise is its own reward.” 

If we must accept, even foster, for a time, the “culture of the barracks” we do so 
willingly, even gladly, for the sake of the larger good and for the preservation of the 
ideals of which Sir Wilmott Lewis speaks — “equality that is strongly imbued with 
respect for the things of the spirit,” “civilization that is more than an elaboration 
of the apparatus and machinery of existence ” 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 

By Professor George Sherburn, Delegate 

During the present year the American Council of Learned Societies, preoccupied 
with its useful and significant roles m the war effort, has nevertheless continued its 
recognition of scholarship as practiced in the humanities by granting subsidies for 
certain books that will eventually be available for members of the Modern Language 
Association and others interested in literary scholarship It has also continued its 
very stimulating examination into the essential nature and proper function of hu- 
mane studies The central personal force behind this work and all the work of the 
Council has been that contributed by the founder and director of the organization, 
Dr Waldo G Leland, and as a token of their appreciation of two decades of dis- 
tinguished labors on his part, the constituent societies of the Council presented to 
him at the last annual meeting of the body (January 30, 1942) a testimonial volume 
containing research articles by members of each of the twenty-one societies The 
volume is entitled Studies in the History of Culture, the Disciplines of the Humanities 
(Menasha, 1942), and it well presents a commendable cross-section of research 
efforts in the various fields patronized by the Council The volume is an occasion 
of very special pride to the Modern Language Association, since the Secretary of 
the Association was its begetter, promoter, and editor 
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CANCELLATION OF THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association, meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana, on December 30, 
1941, directed the Executive Council {PMLA, lvi, 1379) to cancel the 
Annual Meeting ‘hf advisable.” On March 28, 1942, the Executive Council, 
meeting in New York, N. Y. {PM LA, lvii, 593) confirmed a meeting at 
the Hotel Astor to be held on December 29-31, but empowered its Ad- 
visory Committee later to alter this decision “in case of serious need.” For 
information we relied on the Science Committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board, writing from the Executive Office of the President. This 
committee represents the National Research Council, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the American Council on Education, and the Social 
Science Research Council 

In late August, and again on November 21, this Committee informed us 
that meetings of all the societies involved were desirable, and that the 
Ofldce of Defense Transportation was ^^unwilling to advise against the hold- 
ing of meetings or even to say that in its opinion the holding of such meet- 
ings is not in the public interest.” Meanwhile, on November 20, the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement (of the 0 D.T ) informed the National Resources 
Planning Board that 'Ve have requested a postponement of all meetings 
which would require traveling at that [the Christmas holiday] period.” 
This information reached our Executive Office on November 25. 

On November 28, in Washington, your Secretary consulted personally the 
President of the American Council on Education and the Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. They were of the opinion that a 
localization of the meeting would suffice. 

The following correspondence ensued. 

( 1 ) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director 


November 30, 1942 
File 612-9 


Dp. Percy W Long 
Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr Long: . , . ^ 

The attention of this office has been directed to' the convention which the Modern 
Language Association of America has scheduled for New York on December 29- 
of this year 
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As you know, the military transportation demands being placed on the carriers 
are increasing rapidly, and it has recently been necessary for the Office of Defense 
Transportation to issue an order ‘‘freezing^’ passenger schedules and prohibiting the 
operation of extra sections of trams Special trains to sporting events have been dis- 
continued for the duration, and every effort is being made by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Association of American Railroads, and the individual carriers 
to discourage travel which is not essential to the war effort 

The travel conservation program is far flung and will shortly encompass every 
state m the union It will involve not only travel by rail, but travel by bus and 
private automobile as well 

Since many of the members of the Modern Language Association of America 
would naturally travel by common carriers and would thereby be placing an addi- 
tional burden on the carriers that are now so busy meeting the transportation re- 
quirements of our military program, I am wondering if you and your other officers 
would consistently consider canceling your convention for 1942 I am not trying to 
evaluate the significance or the importance of this convention, rather, I am looking 
at the situation purely from a transportation angle, with the knowledge that we 
must expend every effort to curtail travel not intimately connected with the war 
effort if we are to meet the primary obligations which we have to our armed forces 
Any action that you may take in the interest of conserving transportation will not 
be precedent-setting as hundreds of other meetings and events already have been 
called off for the duration in order that transportation or other vital factors might 
be saved for war purposes. 

Your sympathetic consideration of this request will be appreciated, as it is only 
through such action that we can avoid the ultimate imposition of rigid control over 
our transportation systems. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) H F McCarthy, Dtreciot 

Division of Traffic Movement 


( 2 ) 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 

December 2, 1942 

Mr. H F McCarthy, Director 
Division of Traffic Movement 
Office for Emergency Management 
Executive Office of the President 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr McCarthy* 

On receipt (Nov. 25) of a copy of your letter to L K Frank (Nov. 20), we placed 
on our printed Program cover the statement 'Trimarily for members in and near 
New York, N. Y.’^ Very few (up tq 50) would come from beyond Philadelphia and 
New Haven They would not travel on weekends. The Program is to be mailed this 
weekend. 
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Since the problem is purely transportational, I hope our localization of the meet- 
ing meets your request. It would be a heavy blow to us to cancel outright. If you 
nevertheless request complete cancellation, I feel certain that our officers will 
comply 

In haste, 

(signed) Percy W Long, Secretary 
(Sent air mail, special delivery, in the morning) 

(3) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D C 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
Joseph B Eastman, Director 

December 9, 1942 
File 612-9 

Mr Percy W Long, Secretary 

The Modern Language Association of America 

100 Washington Square East 

New York, N Y. 

Dear Mr Long 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd with further reference to your meeting 
The action which you have taken to discourage travel to the meeting which you 
originally contemplated is appreciated. We hope this action will meet your require- 
ments 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) H F McCarthy, Director 

Division of Traffic Movement 

Meanwhile our meeting had been cancelled on December 5th by unanimous 
vote of the Advisory Committee 

The week-long delay of Mr. McCarthy’s reply was not the sole factor 
involved Over 60 members had written to the Executive office, advocating 
cancellation Many of these considered a localized meeting to be inade- 
quately representative. Finally came word of the sudden death of our Presi- 
dent, Professor Padelford, from thrombosis, on December 2nd {not caused 
by the crisis) The Programs were due to be mailed; if issued uncancelled 
they would confirm the meeting with scant time for a subsequent notice of 
cancellation. Some 400 replies from the Old Guard showed a scant 50 plan- 
ning to attend 

Since the decision to cancel, only one adverse criticism of this action by 
the Advisory Committee has come to the Executive Office. 
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Disposition of Business 
(See Acts of the Executive Council, page 1384) 

In lieu of a Business Meeting the Secretary announces* 

1. The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, 
and Trustees are printed on pages 1349-1364 Action on them is deferred 
until the next Business Meeting of the Association 

2. The informational reports of the Committee on Photographic Repro- 
ductions, the Committee on Research Activities, the Commission on Trends 
in Education, and the Delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies are printed on pages 1365-1378. 

3 The mailed Ballots (260 recorded) have been held by the Executive 
Council to constitute a valid election, by which the following were elected 
members of the Executive Council for the term ending December 31, 1946’ 

Albert W Aron, TJmverstty of Illinois, Germanic 
Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, English 
Orie W Long, Williams College, Germanic 

Eleven late ballots, if counted, would not have changed the election All 
have accepted. 

4 The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Dean Edwin B. Williams, 
Chairman, Professors Finley M. K. Foster, Virgil B Heltzel, Bayard Q. 
Morgan, and William L. Wiley reported as follows: 

This is to officially inform you that the Committee on Nominations of 
the MLA, appointed by President Padelford, has nominated the fol- 
lowing candidates for office: 

Professor Rudolph Schevill, Univ. of Calif., President 
Professor Robert H. Fife, Columbia Univ., 1st Vice-Pres. 

Professor Raymond D. Havens, Johns Hopkins Univ., 2nd Vice- 
Pres. 

Professor Sturgis E Leavitt, Univ. of N C. MLA delegate to the 
ACLS 

Edwin B. Williams 

Chairman, Committee on Nominations 

The Executive Council, on behalf of the Association, accepted this report 
and declared these officers instated. All have accepted. 

5. The Committee on Resolutions, President Ernest H. Wilkins, Chair- 
man; Professor George H Danton, and Dr. James G. McManaway, re- 
ported that it had no resolutions to offer. 
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SPECIAL REGiOITAL MEETING OF THE I^IODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION (ENGLISH DIVISION), DECEMBER 29, 1942, 

IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Upon call by the Department of English of Western Reserve University a special 
regional meeting of the English Division of the Modern Language Association was 
held at 2 30 P m , Tuesday, December 29, 1942, in Thwing HaM on the University 
campus Professor Finley M. K Foster presided. 

The following papers, originally scheduled for the national meeting of the Associ- 
ation, were read and discussed 

1 *‘Walt Whitman m Hungarian Literature,’’ Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve 

2 ‘‘Medieval Characteristics of SackviHe’s Writings,” Sarah Ruth Watson, Fenn. 

3. “Milton and War,” James Holly Hanford, Western Reserve 

4 “Wordsworth and the Facts of Life,” George W. Meyer, Western Reserve 
(Read, m Mr Meyer’s absence, by Professor J. DeLancey Ferguson ) 

It was voted to form a committee for arranging a similar meeting next year pro- 
viding the national meeting is again cancelled. Professor James Holly Hanford was 
appointed chairman of this committee 

Number present 50 (representing Akron, Bald win- Wallace, Fenn, Kent, Miami, 
and Western Reserve) 

Haplan W. Hamilton, Secretary 

[Printed in recognition of commendable initiative — Ei ] 



ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PM LA, lvii, 1206) 

I. Under date of December 18, 1942, the Advisory Committee recom- 
mended the following actions, which were taken in unanimous mail ballot 
by the Council: 

L That, as m the case of Professor Harden (1932), an obituary notice 
of Professor Padelford (with photograph) be issued in PM LA, 

2. That the revised 1943 Budget be approved, with the piovision that 
the Council shall, at about February 15, decide whether a Council meet- 
ing can be managed without prohibitive expense 

3. That the mailed Ballots received prior to December 30 shall con- 
stitute an election to the Council. 

4. That the Secretary be authorized to print in the Supplement the 
usual reports, deferring vote on acceptance till the next Business Meeting 

5. That, since the Committee on Resolutions reports it will offer none, 
the resolution prepared by the Committee on Research Activities, be 
referred back to that Committee for incorporation in its report, as coming 
most appropriately from that body. 

6 That the next Annual Meeting be Eastern (as the Constitution 
provides), and be tentatively assigned to New York City in the Christmas 
holidays of 1943, preferably at the Hotel Astor. 

7. That Sections and Groups in 1943 secure papers as normally for a 
Program but with short abstracts, that, if there is no meeting, these be 
issued in a pamphlet like the Program, but that, if at a late date a meeting 
is definitely called, these be converted into the usual Program, (From a 
suggestion of Professor E. B. Place ) 

8. That two letters be soon issued: (a) One to all members (with the 
January dues bills), explaining the steps which led to the cancellation of 
the 1942 meeting, and encouraging members (singly and in Groups) to 
continue their research activities, (b) One to oflEcers and advisory com- 
mittees of Sections and Groups, encouraging them to continue research, 
expecially as provided under 7 above. 

9. That the names of uniformed members m Government service be 
distinguished with a flag in the List of Members. 

II. The 1943 Council by mail ballot under date of January 15, 1943, 
elected as its 1943 Advisory Committee Professors Albert C. Baugh, Robert 
Herndon Fife, and Christian Gauss 

Percy W. Long, Secretary 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 

First Session 

Friday, November 27, at 10 00 a m 

Meeting of the Executive Committee (1 30-10 00 a m ) 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Appointment of Committees 

Reading and Discussion of Papers (S Griswold Morley, Chairman) 

1 ^ ^Monuments of Dying Paganism^’ (two tapestries m American museums) 
Paul Friedlander, University of California, Los Angeles 

2 ‘‘Stage Devices in Shakespeare’s Handling of Time ” Allison Gaw, University 
of Southern California 

3 '‘Oscar Wilde and the Victorians ” Percy H Houston, Occidental College 

4 “The ‘Esplumoir Merlin’ ” William A Nitze, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

5 “Rilke m English ” H F Peters, Reed College (Read by title ) 

Second Session 

Friday, November 27, at 2 :00 r m 
(Three Sections) 

AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
Room 144, Royce Hall 
Ernest L Marchand, Chairman 

6 “John W De Forest, Satirist of Pohtical Craft and Graft m the 1870’s ” 

William S Ament, Scripps College. 

7 “Moncure D Conway Critic and Humanitarian ” Frank Gees Black, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

8 “The Fight at Mussel Slough m Fact and Fiction ” Benjamin S Harrison, 
University of Redlands 

9 “The Theme of a Decaying House, as Treated by Hawthorne and by Edna 
Ferber ” Caroline Mattingly, University of Redlands. 

10 “Bryant and Whitman ” Lawrence E Nelson, University of Redlands. 

11 “Did Emily Dickinson Have a Lover?” Nina WiUis Walter, University of 
Southern California 

LINGUISTIC SECTION 
Alered K. Dolch, Chairman 

12. “Samuel Johnson: Dictator of the English Language.” Harold B. Allen, San 

Diego State College ^ j -o tt • 

13 “A Dynamic System of Phonetic Representation.” Howard B. Garey, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, ^ i i. 

14 “Origin of Portuguese alguem, nmguem, outr6m, and of their equivalents m 

Spanish.” Yakow Malkiel, University of California, Berkeley. , „ -r . 

15. “Gothic beidan, bidjan, and Related Words” Clarence PaschaU, Vmvers^ty 

of California, Berkeley 
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16 “A New Philologicai Appioach to TAG Hans N von Koerber^ Umversity 
of Southern Calif or 7tta 

ROMANCE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 
William Leonard Schwartz, Chairman 

17 ^‘Dante and Miirors ’’ H D Austin, University of Southern California 

18, ‘Tei]6o a Liberal in EigMeenth-Century Spam '' Hermenegildo Corbato, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

19 '^Contes-a-nre in Old French Literature” M S Crawford, University of 
Southern California 

20 ^^Balzac and de Custine.” F J Crowley, Univ California, Los Angeles 

21 ^'Dante’s Notion of Attraction Compared to That of Adelard of Bath ” 
Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, University of California, Berkeley 

INFORMAL DINNER AND SMOKER 
Friday, November 27, at 7 00 p m 

22 President’s Address Cowboy and Gaucho Fiction, by S Griswold Morley, 
Umversity of California, Berkeley. 

Third Session 

Saturday, November 28, at 9 30 a m 
(Three Sections) 

JOINT MEETING OF THE 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF TEE PACIFIC STATES 
and of the Classical Section of the 

PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
Oliver Curtis Craweord, Chairman 

23 ^Tlato’s Theory of Poetry: A Re-examination ” Joseph W Angell, Pomona 
College 

24. “The Earliest Printed Commentary on Ovid’s Amores ” Frederick Mason 
Carey, University of California, Los Angeles 

25 “On the Meaning of *A}iavp6sP Arthur Patch McKinlay, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

26. “The Successor of Speusippus,” Philip Merlan, University of Redlands, and of 
Scripps College. 

27. “Cicero as Semanticist.” Dorothea Clinton Woodworth, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

28 “Faltenngs in Horace’s Lyric Muse ” W. H. Alexander, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

ENGLISH SECTION 
Percy H. Houston, Chairman 

29. “Anthony Trollope on the Old Drama” Bradford A Booth and Hugh G. 
Dick, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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30 'Tlay-writing Activity at York, 1415-1425 ’’MG Frampton, Pomona 
College (Fifteen minutes ) 

31. '^William Godwin’s Conception of Man’s History.” Hubert C Heffner, 
Stanford University (Read by title ) 

32 ^^Sir John Suckling and the Witty Tradition ” Charles S Holmes, Pomona 
College. 

33 ^‘The Sociology of Critics of Restoration Drama ” Frank Louis Johnson, 
San Dtego State College 

34 ‘^Arthur Hugh Clough in Ameiica ” Frederick Mulhauser, Jr , Pomona 
College 

35 ‘^Robert Southey’s Defense of Charles Lamb ” Louis Wann, Umvcistty of 
Southern California 

36 ^The Classics in the Poetry of A E Housman ” William White, Whitman 
College (Read by title ) 


GERMAN SECTION 
Bayard Quincy Morgan, Chahman 

37 “A Contribution to the Interpretation of Rilke’s Fourth Duino Elegy ” Kurt 
Bergel, Deep Springs College 

38 ^‘The Contemporary German Stage ” William W. Melnitz, University of Cali^ 
fornia, Los Angeles, 

39. “The Popularity of Marmontel on the German Stage ” William W. Melnitz, 
University of California, Berkeley 

40. “Karl Gutzkow und die IJniversitat seiner Zeit ” Franz Schneider, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 

41 “Martin Opitz and His Edition of the Annolied ” Frederick R. Whitesell, 
University of California, Berkeley, 

42. “Die grosses Marionetten m Kleists Dramen ” Rolf Liffman, University of 
California, Los Angeles (Read by title ) 

43. “Social Themes in G. A. Burger’s Poetry ” 0 Paul Straubmger, University oj 
Calif orma, Los Angeles (Read by title ) 

The first session was called to order Friday morning by President S Griswold 
Morley The Secretary made a brief report The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees * 

Social- F H Remsch, G O Arlt, F M Carey, M Ewing, M A Zeitlm. 

NommaUng. B Q Morgan (chairman), Ch C McCown (2 years), A. P. McKin- 

lay (3 years). 

Auditing' W A Nitze, L M. Price. 

Resolution* W. L Schwartz, L. M Price. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about 90 persons being in at- 
tendance 

At the annual dinner the Auditing Committee reported its approval of the 
Treasurer’s books The Committee on Resolutions expressed the warm admiration 
of the members of the Association for the work and the personahty Professors 
George M Calhoun, Ray Lorenzo Hefiner, and Clifton Price, who died in 1941. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Prof B Q Morgan, 
and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers 

President: Herman F Frankel. 

Vice-Presidents: Raymond D Hariiman, Frank H Reinsch 

Secretary-Treasurer- F. W Strothmann. 

Executive Committee Gabriel D Bonno, D P Rotunda, Sophus K Wmther, 
Celeste Turner Wright. 

Attendance at all sessions was seriously influenced by transportation difficulties 
With few exceptions, only the members living m the Los Angeles region were able 
to attend the meeting. 

The Secretary-Treasurer now reports a total membership of 295, as against 313 
for last year Since the printing of the last list of members, 17 new members have 
joined the Association, as against 9 resignations, and the dropping of 23 members for 
delinquencies in dues. The Association lost three members by death 

The financial summary follows 

RECEIPTS, 

Balance on hand, Dec 1, 1941 . , . % 501 87 


Dues paid by members . .... 1,324 58 


Total Receipts $1,826 45 

DISBURSEMENTS- 

Refunded to members ... $ 14 30 

To MLA 889 22 

To APA . . .156 53 

Expenses . . 270 40 

Cash on hand ... . 40 22 

Balance in bank . ... 455.78 


Total . . . . $1,826 45 


F. W. Strothmann, Secretary-Treasurer 



SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


As the result of a poll, conducted early in October, 58 members voted to hold this 
yearns annual meeting while 203 voted to cancel it By this time, however, the pro- 
grams for all groups and sections had already been prepared Accordingly, it was 
decided to print the program, together with an abstract of each paper listed thereon, 
in the South Atlantic Bulletin for December, 1942 
The program follows 


English Section 


Chairman^ W L Halstead, University of Miami, Co-Chairman^ Roy P Easier, 

Alabama State Teachers College (Florence) 

1. ^^Reade, Mill and Zola A Study of the Character and Intention of Charles 
Reade’s Realistic Method ” Lewis F Haines, University of Florida 

2 ‘‘A Forgotten Charleston Poet Joseph Brown Ladd, 1774-1786 ’’ Lewis A. 
Leary, Duke University 

3 ''E K or Who Was E, K ?” Raymond Jenkins, Catawba College^ 

4 “Seventeenth Century Literature and the Idea of Progress Gwynne H Dag- 
gett, University of New Hampshire (formerly at University of Florida) 

5 “Timrod’s Ode (with a quartet to sing the Ode to the tune used at Magnolia 
Cemetery) Reed Smith, University of South Carolina 

6 “Reports by Committee Chairman on the General Problem of Coordinating 
the Teaching of English on the High School, College, and Graduate School Levels” 

A The Teaching of English in High School’ Reed Smith, University of South 
Carolina 

B ‘The Teaching of English in College.’ William P Gumming, Davidson College 

C. ‘The Teaching of English in Graduate School.’ John D Wade, Universtty of 

Georgia 

William Patterson Cumming, Secretary 


French and Italian Section 


Chairman, C Maxwell Lancaster, Vanderbilt University, Vice-Chairman, Nancy 


Stewart, Meicer University 

L “Vico’s Defense of the Humanities ” WiUiam Paul Dismukes, Univ of Miami 
2 “Some Aspects of the Modern French Novel ” H. M Acton, Howard College, 

3. “James’ Criticism of French Lieterature ” Ehot G Fay, The Cttaiel 

4. “A Comparative Study of the Romantic Novel m France, Spain, and Eng- 


land ” William C Zellars, Louisiana College 

5. (Title not give* Discussion of a Twentieth Century French Author ) Sidney L. 

McGee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

6. (Title not given: Some Aspect of Modern French Literature ) Lorraine Pier- 
son, Alabama College, 

Jean Autret, Secretary 
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German Seciion 


Chat/ man, F. W Bradley, University of South Carolina 
' 1 ^The Poetry of Arno Holz ’'AS Berghauser, Furman University 

2 (Title of paper to be sent ) Robert M Browning, Wake Foiest College 

3 “Schiller Der Karlsschuler ” John H Brunjes, Jr, University of Notih 
Carolina 

4 “The Present Status of Research in the Pennsylvania Dutch Dialect ” J Wil- 
liam Frey, Presbyterian College 


William Cary Maxwell, Seaeiary 


Spanish Section 

Chairman, Melissa A Ciliey, Agnes Scott College 

1 “A Cuban Gone with the Wind: Cecilia Valdes ” M Gordon Brown, Georgia 
School of Technology 

2 “Spanish Conversation for Children and for Adults ” W C Zellars, Louisiana 
College 

3 “Roberto Brenes-Mesen, a Transplanted Mystic.” Laura Jean McAdams, 
Western Carolina Teachers College, 

4 “The Conference on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, Held at Ann 
Arbor under the Auspices of the Education Division of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs ” Sturgis E Leavitt, University of North Carolina 

Paul T. Manchester, Secretary 

General Session 

Chairman, Frederick L Jones, Mercer University 

1. “Presidential Address ” Frederick L Jones, President of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association 

2 “Address by Guest Speaker.” Albert C Baugh, University of Pennsylvania 

3 “Report of the Committee on the Status and Promotion of the Flumanities ” 
Thomas B Stroup, University of Florida, and James Osier Bailey, University of North 
Carolina 

John A Strausbaugh, Secretary 

The University of South Carolina has graciously renewed its invitation to hold 
the next annual meeting on its campus Tentatively, the date for it is November 
26-27, 1943. The officers elected during the 1941 meeting will cairy on for 1943. 

During the year the South Atlantic Bulletin published a report on “The Status of 
the Humanities” by Thomas B Stroup of the University of Florida It inaugurated 
a new series on Source Materials for the Study of Southern Literary Culture, in which 
the following articles appeared in 1942 “The Charleston College Library” by Miss 
Virginia Rugheimer of Charleston College and Guy A Cardwell of Tulane Univer- 
sity; “The Charleston Library Society” by the same authors, and “The Library of 
Alexander S Salley of Columbia, South Carolina,” by Richard Beale Davis of the 
University of South Carolina Of general interest were articles on The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund by Edwin F Embree, Fresident of the Fund; Inter- American Education 
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in War Time by Edgar J Fisher of the Institute of International Education, the 
Pierpont Morgan Library by George K Boyce of that institution, the Vanderbilt 
University Press by John Pomfret, Dean of the Graduate School at Vanderbilt 
University, ‘^Cultural Activities in Spain” by Gordon Brown of the Georgia School 
of Technology, the Summer School for South Americans held at the University of 
North Carolina, by Sturgis E Leavitt of the University of North Carolina, and the 
^^South Atlantic Quarterly^ The First Forty Years,” by Charles Richard Sanders of 
Duke University Worthy of particular mention was ^^Southern Literary Culture 
An Annotated Bibliography for 1941” by Herman E Spivey of the University of 
Florida 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November 20, 1941--November 25, 1942 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, November 19, 1941 $ 663 26 

Membership dues November 20, 1941-November 25, 1942 404 00 

DISBURSEMENTS- 
To South Atlantic Bulletin 
Other expenses 

$494 83 494 83 

Balance on hand, November 25, 1942 . $ 572 43 

John A. Steausbaugh, Secretary-Treasurer 


$1067 26 

$300 00 
194 83 



LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

(Corrected to March 2, 1943) 

HONORARY MEMBERS 
{The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 

Elected Elected 


Amado Alonso 1940 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Fernand Baldensperger 1931 

The Sorbonne 

Gitilio Bertoni 1939 

Reaie Umversita degli Studi, Rome 
Sir Edmund Chambers 1922 

Bovey Combe, Beer, Devon, Eng 
Vittorio Cian 1926 

University of Turin 

Georges Cirot 1926 

University of Bordeaux 
Gustave Cohen 1940 

Yale University 

Sir William A Craigie 1922 

Oxford, Eng 

Benedetto Croce 1909 

Naples, Italy 

Gustav Ehrismann 1939 

Dtirerstrasse 6, Hamburg-Othmar- 
schen, Germany 

Oliver Elton 1939 

293 Woodstock Rd , Oxford, Eng 
Arturo Farinelli 1930 

University of Turm 

Max Forster 1935 

University of Munich 

Lucien Foulet 1932 

Pans, France 

Walter Wilson Greg 1923 

Standlands, Petworth, Sussex, Eng 
SirH J C Grierson 1932 

University of Edinburgh 
Paul Hazard 1936 

College de France, Pans 
Johannes Hoops 1933 

University of Heidelberg 
Alfred Jeanroy 1914 

University of Pans 


Otto Jespersen 1904 

Lundehave, tlelsing^r, Denmark 
Daniel Jones 1936 

Univeisity of London 

Hermann August Korff 1940 

University of Leipzig 

Eugen Kuhnemann 1906 

University of Breslau 

Abel Lefranc 1913 

College de France 

Ferdinand Lot 1927 

The Sorbonne 

Daniel Mornet 1939 

University de Pans, Pans 
Lorenz Morsbach 1926 

University of Gottingen 
Ramon Mendez Pidal 1910 

University of Madrid 

Alfred W Pollard 1916 

British Museum, London 
Mario Roques 1926 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Pans 
Joseph Schick 1940 

University of Munich 

Edward Schroeder 1913 

University of Gottingen 
Percy Simpson 1939 

27 Old Road, Highfield, Oxford, Eng 
Samuel Singer 1940 

University of Berne 

David Nichol Smith 1940 

Oxford University 

Pedro Henriquez-UreI^a 1940 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Karl Vossler 1926 

University of Munich 

Maurice Wilmotte 1934 

Bruxelles, Belgium 

Henry Cecil Wyld 1930 

Oxford University 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by <■* 
Members in the Armed Forces are indicated by fe 


Abbot, William Richardson, Prof Eng , Coll 
of Charleston, Charleston, S C 
Abbott, Charles David, Dir of Libraries, 
Univ of Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y [Lock- 
v/ood Memorial Lib ] 

Abrabamson, Ernest L , Tutor, St John’s 
Coll , Annapolis, Md 

Abrams, Meyer Howard, Instr Eng, Har- 
vard Umv , Cambridge, Mass [383 Har- 
vaid St ] 

♦> Abramson, (Mrs ) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd , Chicago, 111 
Adam, F 0 , Jr , Assoc Prof Spanish, La 
Poly Inst , Ruston, La 
♦J* Adams, Arthur, Prof Eng and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll , Hartford, Conn 
♦> Adams, Edward Larrabee, Prof Rom 
Langs , Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich [1850 Washtenaw Ave ] 

Adams, George C S , Asst Prof Rom 
Langs , W Georgia Coll , Carrollton, Ga 
[Stewart Hgts ] 

Adams, Henry Hitch, 2000 Day St , Ann 
Arbor, Mich [Ensign, U S N R ] 

Adams, Henry Welch, Assoc Prof Eng, Ala- 
bama Poly Inst , Auburn, Ala 
Adams, John R , Prof Eng , San Diego State 
Coll , San Diego, Calif 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director, Folger 
Shakespeaie Lib , Washington, D C 
Adams, Martin Ray, Prof Eng, Franklin 
and Marshall Coll, Lancaster, Pa [582 
School Lane] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof Spanish, 
Univ of N. C , Chapel HiU, N C [Route 3] 
Adams, Raymond William, Prof. Eng , Umv 
ofN C, Chapel Hill, N C 
Adams, Warren Austin, 325 Second St, 
St Peteisburg, Fla 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst Prof Eng , 
Washington Square Coll, N. Y Umv, 
New York, N Y [19 Christopher St ] 
Adolf, Helen, 6807 Lawnton Ave , Phila , Pa 
Agard, Frederick Browning, Asst Prof Mod 
Langs , Princeton Univ , Princeton, N J 
[182 Prospect Ave ] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Head French Dept , 
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Abilene, Tex. Hardin-Simmons XJniv Lib 
Abo, Finland Abo Academy 
Adelaide, So Australia Barr Smith Lib , 
Univ of Adelaide 

Akron, Ohio Bierce Lib , Univ of Akron 
Albany, N Y New York State Lib 
Albion, Mich Albion Coll Lib 
Albuquerque, N M Univ of New Mexico 
Lib. 

Algiers (Algeria), N Africa (Rue Michelet) 
Bibhotheque de I’Universitfi 
Allahabad, Lidia Univ of Allahabad Lib. 
Alliance, Ohio: Mount Union Coll Lib 
Alpine, Tex Sul Ross State Tchrs Coll Lib. 
Alton, 111 Monticello Coll Lib 
Alton, 111. Shurtleff Coll Lib 
Alva, Okla Northwestern State Tchrs Coll. 
Lib 

Ames, Iowa Iowa State Coll Lib 
Amherst, Mass Amherst Coll Lib. 

Amherst, Mass Goodell Lib , Massachusetts 
State Coll 

Anderson, Ind Anderson Coll and Theol 
Seminary Lib 

Ann Arbor, Mich Gen Lib , Univ. of Mich 
Annville, Pa Lebanon Valley Coll. Lib 
Arkadelphia, Ark Henderson State Teachers 
Coll. Lib 

Arkadelphia, Ark Ouachita Coll Lib 
Athens, Ga Univ of Georgia Lib. 

Athens, Ohio Ohio Univ Lib 
Athens, W Va Concord State Teachers Coll 
Lib. 

Atlanta, Ga Atlanta Univ Lib. 

Auburn, Ala Ala Poly Tech Inst Lib 
Aurora, 111 Aurora Coll Lib 
Aurora, N Y Wells Coll Lib 
Austin, Tex Univ of Texas Lib. 

Baltimore, Md Enoch Pratt Free Lib. 
Baltimore, Md Goucher Coll. Lib 
Baltimore, Md Loyola Coll Lib 
Baltimore, Md Morgan Coll Lib 
Bangor, Great Britain The Lib , Univ Coll, 
of N. Wales 

Bangor, Me Bangor Public Lib 
Barbourville, Ky Union Coll Lib 
Barnesville, Ga Gordon Mili. Coll Lib 
Basel, Switzerland Universitatsbibliothek 
Beaver Falls, Pa : McCartney Lib , Geneva 
CoU. . 


Bellingham, Wash Western Washington 
Coll, of Educa Lib 

Belmont, N C Belmont Abbey Coll Lib 
Beloit, Wis Beloit Coll Lib 
Belton, Tex Mary Hardm-Baylor Coll Lib 
Bemidji, Minn State Teachers Coll Lib 
Benares, India Benares Hindu Univ Lib 
Bethany, W Va Bethany Coll Lib 
Bethlehem, Pa Lehigh Univ Lib 
Birmingham, Ala Birmingham-Southern 
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Birmingham, Eng (Ratcliff Place) The Ref- 
erence Lib 

Bloomington, Ind Indiana Univ Lib 
Blue Mountain, Miss . Blue Mountain Coll 
Lib. 

Boise, Idaho Boise Jr Coll Lib 
Boone, N C Appalachian State Teachers 
Coll Lib. 

Boston, Mass Boston Univ Lib 
Boston, Mass Northeastern Univ Lib 
Boston, Mass Public Lib of the City of 
Boston 

Boston, Mass Simmons Coll Lib , 300 The 
Fenway 

Boulder, Colo Univ of Colorado Lib 
Bowlmg Green, Ohio Bowling Green State 
Univ Lib 

Bowlmg Green, Ky Western Kentucky 
State Teachers Coll Lib. 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada Brandon Coll 
Lib 

Bridgewater, Va Bridgewater Coll Lib 
Bristol, Eng Bristol Univ Lib 
Bronx, N Y , Fordham Univ Lib 
Brookings, S I) So Dak State Coll Lib. 
Brooklyn, N Y Bishop McDonnell H S 
Lib (260 Eastern Pkway ) 

Brooklyn, N Y Brooklyn Coll Lib , (Bed- 
ford Ave. and Ave. H) 

Brooklyn, N Y. Brooklyn Pub Lib. 
Brooklyn, N Y . Pratt Inst. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. St. John’s Univ Lib 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Joseph’s Coll for 
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Brownwood, Tex. * Howard Payne Coll Lib. 
Brunswick, Me. Bowdoin Coll Lib 
Brussels, Belgium Alumni Club, Foundation 
Universitaire, (11, rue D’Egmont) 
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Buckhannon, W. Va., W. Va. Wesleyan Coll 
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Cape Town, South Africa J W Jagger Lib , 
Univ of Cape Town, Rondebosch 
Carbondale, 111 Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ. Lib. 

Carlisle, Pa . Dickinson Coll Lib 
Cedar Falls, Iowa Iowa St Teach Coll Lib 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Coe Coll Lib 
Charleston, S C Coll of Charleston Lib. 
Charleston, S C Citadel Lib 
Charlotte, N C. Johnson C Smith Univ. 
Lib 

Charlotte, N C Queens Coll Lib 
Charlottesville, Va Alderman Lib., Univ of 
Va 

Cheney, Wash Eastern Wash Coll of Edu- 
cation Lib. 

Chicago, 111 Central Y M C A Coll Lib , 
(19 S LaSalle St ] 

Chicago, 111. Herzl City Jr Coll Lib 
Chicago, 111 Newberry Lib 
Chicago, 111 Univ of Chicago Libraries, 
Periodical Dept 

Chicago, 111.* Woodrow Wilson Jr. Coll Lib. 
Chickasha, Okla Oklahoma Coll, for Women 
Lib. 

Chidambaram, South India Annamalai 
Univ. Lib 

Cincinnati, Ohio Univ. of Cincinnati Lib 
Claremont, Calif * Claremont Coll Lib. 
Claremont, Calif Pomona Coll Lib. 
Clermont-Ferrand, France Bibl. Nat et 
Univ. de Strasbourg 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Public Lib 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sisters Coll of Cleveland 
Lib. 

Cleveland, Ohio* Western Reserve Univ. Lib. 
Clinton, Miss.. Mississippi Coll. Lib 
College Park, Md. : Univ. of Maryland Lib. 


College Place, Wash Walla Walla Coll Lib 
College Station, Tex A and M Coll Lib 
Colombo, Ceylon* Ceylon Univ Lib 
Colorado Springs, Colo Coburn Lib , Colo- 
rado Coll. 

Columbia, Mo Univ of Missouri Lib, 
Columbia, S C Univ of So Car. Lib 
Columbus, Ohio Capital Univ Lib 
Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Umv. Lib 
Commerce, Tex East Texas State Tchrs. 
Coil Lib 

Concepcion, Chile, S A Escuela de Educa- 
cion, Casilla 287 

Concord, N H New Hampshire State Lib. 
Crawfordsville, Ind Wabash Coll Lib 
Cullman, Ala Sacred Heart Academy 
Cullowhee, N C . Western Carolina Teachers 
Coll Lib. 

Dacca, India Univ of Dacca Lib., (Ramna 
PO) 

Dallas, Pa * Coll of Misencordia Lib, 

Dallas, Tex . Southern Methodist Umv. 
Lib 

Davenport, Iowa: St. Ambrose Coll Lib. 
Davidson, N. C Davidson Coll Lib. 
Decatur, Ga Carnegie Lib., Agnes Scott 
Coll 

Decorah, Iowa Luther Coll Lib 
DeKalb, 111 No. 111. State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

DeLand, Fla : John B Stetson Umv Lib 
Delaware, Ohio: Slocum Lib , Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. 

Denton, Tex.* North Texas State Teachers 
Coll Lib. 

Denton, Tex Texas State Coll, for Women 
Lib. 

Denver, Colo.; Regis Coll. Lib. 

Denver, Colo.: Umv of Denver Lib. 

Detroit, Mich Mercy Coll Lib 
Detroit, Mich : The Public Lib 
Detroit, Mich.* Wayne Univ Lib. 

Dubuque, Iowa Loras Coll. Lib. 

Durant, Okla * Southeastern Teachers Coll. 
Lib 

Durham, N. H : Univ. of New Hampshire 
Lib. 

Durham, N C . Duke Umv. Lib. 

Durham, N C N C Coil for Negroes Lib, 

East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Coll. 
Lib. 

Easton, Pa.. Lafayette Coll. Lib. 

Edmond, Okla.: Central State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 
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Edmond ton, Alta , Can Univ. of Alberta 
Lib 

Elizabethtown, Pa Elizabethtown Coll Lib 
Ellensburg, Wash Central Washington ColL 
of Education Lib 

Elmhurst, 111 Elmhurst Coll Lib 
Ei Paso, Tex Coll of Mines and Metallurgy 
Lib 

Emmitsburg, Md Mt St Mary Coll Lib 
Emory University, Ga Emory Univ Lib 
Emporia, Kans Kansas State Teachers Coll 
Lib 

Ettnck, Va Va State Coll for Negroes Lib 
Eugene, Ore Univ of Oregon Lib 
Eureka, 111 Eureka Coll Lib 
Evanston, 111 Northwestern Univ Lib 

Farmville, Va State Teachers Coll Lib 
Fayette, Mo Central Coll Lib 
Fayetteville, Ark Univ of Arkansas Lib 
Firenze, Italy Librena Internazionale Le 
Monnier 

Florence, Ala * State Teachers Coll Lib. 
Forest Grove, Ore Pacific Univ Lib 
Ft Valley, Ga Board of Regents, Ft Valley 
State Coll 

Frankfurt, a M , Germany Bibliothek fur 
neuere Sprachen und Musik 
Frankfort, Ky Ky State Industrial Coll 
Lib 

Fredericton, N. B Univ of New Brunswick 
Lib 

Fresno, Calif Fresno State Teachers Coll 

Gamesville, Fla Univ of Florida Lib 
Galesburg, 111 Knox Coll Lib 
Garden City, N Y. Adelphi Coll Lib 
Godfrey, 111 Monticello Coll Lib 
Goodwell, Okla Panhandle A & M Coil 
Lib 

Goose Creek, Tex Robert E Lee Jr. Coll 
Lib 

Gorjkij, U S S.R Bib Ke Industr Ins Ta, 
Im. Zhdanova, Universitetskaja 24 
Grand Forks, N D Umv of North Dakota 
Lib 

Granville, Ohio Denison Univ Lib 
Greeneville, Tenn Tusculum Coll Lib 
Greensboro, N C . Bennett Coll for Women 
Lib. 

Greensboro, N. C North Carolma Coll for 
Women Lib 

Greenville, N C.* East Carolina Teachers 
Coll Lib 

Greenville, S C . Furman Univ. Lib 
Gunnison, Colo . Western State ColL Lib 


Halifax, Nova Scotia Dalhousie Coll Lib 
Hamilton, N Y Colgate Umv Lib 
Hammond, La Southeastern La Coll Lib 
Hampden Sydney, Va Hampden Sydney 
Coil Lib 

Hanover, N H Dartmouth Coll Lib 
Hattiesburg, Miss Miss Southern Coll Lib 
Hattiesburg, Miss State Teachers Coil Lib 
Hickory, N C Lenoir Rhyne Coll Lib 
Highland Falls, NY Lib , Ladycliff-on- 
Hudson 

Hollins, Va Cocke Mem Lib , Hollins Coll 
Honolulu, Hawaii Univ of Hawaii Lib 
Houghton, N Y Houghton Coll Lib 
Houston, Tex Univ of Houston Lib 
Houston, Tex Wm Rice Institute Lib 
Huntington, W Va Marshall Coll Lib 

Ikebukuro, Tokyo-Fu, Japan St Paul’s 
Umv Lib 

Indianapolis, Ind Butler Umv Lib 
Indianapolis, Ind Indiana Central Coll Lib 
Indianapolis, Ind , Indiana State Lib 
Institute, W Va W Va State Coll Lib 
Iowa City, Iowa State Umv. of Iowa Lib 
Ithaca, N Y Cornell Umv Lib 

Jacksonville, 111 Illinois Coll Lib 
Jacksonville, 111 Pfeiffer Lib , MacMurray 
Coll 

Jamaica, N Y Queens Borough Public Lib , 
Periodical Division (89-14 Parsons Blvd ) 
Jefferson City, Mo Lincoln Umv Lib 
Jefferson City, Tenn Carson Newman Coll 
Lib 

Jena, Germany Umversitatsbibliothek 
Jenkintown, Pa Beaver Coll Lib 
Johannesburg, S Africa Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 

Johannesburg, So Africa Univ of the Wit- 
watersand Lib (Milner Park) 

Johnson City, Tenn State Teach ColL Lib, 
Jonesboro, Ark Ark State Coll Lib 

Kalamazoo, Mich Mandelle Memorial Lib , 
Kalamazoo Coll 

Kalamazoo, Mich Western Mich Coll of 
Educa Lib 

Kazanj, U S S.R, Nauchn Biblioteke T. R 
Pri Kgu Cherny shewskaj a Ul. 16, Wo 
Dwore 

Kiatmg, Szechuan, via Kunming, Yunnan, 
China Nat’l Wu-Han Univ Lib 
Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitat 
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Kilgore, Tex Kilgore Coll Lib 
Kingston, Ont Queen’s Univ Lib 
Kingston, R I R I State Coll Lib 
Kingsville, Tex Texas Coll of Arts and In- 
dustries Lib 

Knoxville, Tenn Univ of Tennessee Lib 
Koln-Lindental, Germany Universitats- u 
Stadt-Bibliothek, Langemarckplatz 
Konigsberg, Germany Universitatsbiblio- 
thek 

Lacey, Wash St Martin’s Coll Lib 
La Crosse, Wis State Teachers Coll Lib 
Lafayette, Ind Purdue Univ Lib 
Lafayette, La Southwestern La Inst Lib 
Lake Charles, La John McNeese Jr Coll 
Lib 

Lake Forest, 111 Barat Coll of the Sacred 
Heart Lib 

Lancaster, Pa Franklin and Marshall Coll 
Lib 

Lantien, Hunan, China Natl Teachers Coll 
Lib 

Laramie, Wyo Univ of Wyoming Lib 
Las Vegas, N M New Mexico Normal Umv 
Lib 

Lawrence, Kans Univ of Kansas Lib 
Leningrad, USSR. Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewa^a Linija No 1 
Leningrad, S S S R * 1 Len Gos Ped Inst 
Industr Jazykov U1 Smoljnogo 3 
Leningrad 21 — U S S R Lenmgradsk In- 
dustrialn Institut Kabmet Inostran 
Jazykov Sosnovka 1/3 Glavn Zdanije 
Komn 149/151 

Lenox, Mass Librarian, Shadowbrook 
Lewisburg, Pa Carnegie Lib , Bucknell 
Univ 

Lexington, Ky Umv of Kentucky Lib 
Lexington, Va Washington and Lee Univ 
Lib 

Liberty, Mo William Jewell Coll Lib 
Lincoln, Neb Univ of Nebraska Lib 
Lindsborg, Kans Bethany Coll Lib 
Logan, Utah Utah State Agric Coll Lib 
London, N W 1, Eng Bedford Coll for 
Women (Regent’s Park) 

London, Ont . Umv of Western Ontario Lib 
Long Branch, N J Monmouth Jr Coll Lib 
Los Angeles, Calif Geo Pepperdme Coll 
Lib , 1121 W 79 St 

Los Angeles, Cahf Los Angeles City Coll. 
Lib 

Los Angeles, Calif Los Angeles Public Lib 
Los Angeles, Calif Loyola Univ Students’ 
Lib, 7101 W 80th St 


Los Angeles, Calif Umv of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib 

Los Angeles, Calif Wm Andrews Clark 
Memorial Lib 

Loudonville, N Y Siena Coll Lib 
Louisville, Ky Umv of Louisville Lib 
Lubbock, Tex Texas Tech Coll Lib 
Lynchburg, Va * Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Coll Lib 

Lynchburg, Va Lynchburg Coll Lib 
Lyon (Rhdne) France Biblioth^que, Umv 
de Lyon 

Macon, Ga Candler Memorial Lib , Wes- 
leyan Coll 

Madison, N J Drew Umv Lib 
Madison, Wis Umv of Wisconsin Lib 
Manchester, England The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib 

Manchester, England Victoria Umv Lib 
Manila, P I Umv of the Philippines Lib 
Marburg, Germany Umversitatsbibliothek 
Marquette, Mich Northern Mich Coll of 
Ed Lib 

Marshall, Mo Murrell Memorial Lib , Mo 
Valley Coll 

Mars Hill, N C Montague Lib , Mars Hill 
Coll. 

Maryville, Tenn Lamar Memorial Lib , 
Maryville Coll 

McKenzie, Tenn * Bethel Coll Lib 
Medford, Mass Tufts Coll Lib 
Memphis, Tenn Cossitt Lib 
Memphis, Tenn Lemoyne Coll Lib 
Memphis, Tenn State Teachers Coll Lib 
Middletown, Conn Wesleyan Umv Lib. 
Milan, Italy Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 
Milledgeville, Ga Georgia State Coll for 
Women Lib 

Milligan College, Tenn * Milligan Coll Lib 
Milwaukee, Wis Chapman Memorial Lib , 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll 
Milwaukee, Wis Marquette Univ , Johnston 
Hall Lib , (1131 W Wisconsm Ave ) 
Milwaukee, Wis State Teachers Coil Lib 
Minneapolis, Mmn Augsburg Seminary Lib. 
Mmneapohs, Mmn. Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib 

Mmneapolis, Mmn Umv of Minnesota Lib 
Missoula, Mont Umv of Montana Lib 
Montclair, N J State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Montgomery, Ala. Houghton Lib , Hunting- 
don Coll 

Monticello, Ark Ark A and M Coll Lib. 
Mdntreal, P Q , Canada McGill Univ Lib. 
Moorhead, Minn . Concordia Coll £ib- 
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Moorliead, Mmn. State Teachers Coll Lib 
Morehead, Ky J ohnson Camden Lib , More- 
head State Teachers Coll 
Morgantown, W Va • West Va Univ. Lib. 
Morristown, N J Morns Jr Coll. Lib. 
Moscow, Idaho Univ of Idaho Lib. 
Moscow, USSR* Mezhdunarodnaja Khiga, 
Knznetzki Most 18 

Moscow, USSR. All Union Higher Inst for 
Technical Ed , Kolpatschnij per 5 
Moscow, USSR Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
unem V. I. Lenma, Ul. Marxa I Engelsa, 14 
Moscow, 19, U S S R. Fundam Biblioteka, 
Oon Akademii Nauk, Ulica Frunze 11 
Moscow, 9, U S S R Gos Centr Biblioteke, 
Inostrannoj Literatury, Stoleshnikov per 2 
Moscow, 25, U S S R Ins-t Mirovoj Liter- 
atury Im. M Gorjkogo, Krasnaja Plo- 
schadj, Zdanie Istorich Muzeja 
Munchen, Germany Bayerische Staats- 
Bibliothek 

Mtuichen, Germany Universitatsbibhothek 
Muncie, Ind Bali State Teachers Coll Lib 
Murray, Ky. Murray St Tchrs Coll. Lib 

Nacogdoches, Tex * Stephen F Austin State 
Teachers Coll. Lib , 

Nanking, China Natl Central Univ Lib 
Nashville, Tenn. A. and I. State Teachers 
Coll Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn Fisk Univ Lib 
Nashville, Tenn . George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn. JomtUniv Lib 
Natchitoches, La : Louisiana State Normal 
Coll Lib 

Newark, N J Pub Lib 
New Brunswick, N J New Jersey Coll for 
Women Lib. 

New Brunswick, N J Rutgers Univ. Lib 
Newcastle-upon-Tjme, England Armstrong 
Coll Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-T 3 me 2, Eng • The Lib , 
King’s Coll. 

New Haven, Conn.* Yale Univ Lib 
New London, Conn : U. S. Coast Guard 
Acad. Lib. 

New Orleans, La Brescia Coll. Lib 
New Orleans, La • Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La : Howard-Tilton Mem Lib 
New Orleans, La.: Ursulme Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La. . Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.* Coll, of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New York, N, Y. * Brearley School Lib., 610 

E.83'St. 


New York, N Y • Columbia Univ Lib 
New York, N Y Cooper Union Lib 
New York, N. Y Editors’ Lib , American 
Book Co , 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N Y. Fordham Univ Lib , 233 
Bway 

New York, N Y.: Fordham Univ Lib , 
Graduate Dept. 

New York, N Y.: Hunter Coll Lib , (695 
Park Ave ) 

New York, N Y * New York Public Lib , 
(5th Ave and 42nd St ) 

New York, N Y. Washington Sq. Lib., 
N Y.U 

Norman Okla , Univ of Oklahoma Lib 
Northfield, Mmn . St. Olaf Coll Lib 
Notre Dame, Ind Notre Dame Univ. Lib 

Oakland, Calif Coll of the Holy Names Lib. 
Oberlin, Ohio* Oberlm Coll Lib 
Okmulgee, Okla Okmulgee Jr. Coll , 8th and 
Muskogee 

Olivet, Mich Olivet Coll Lib 
Omaha, Neb * Creighton Univ Lib. 

Omaha, Neb * Duchesne Coll Lib 
Omaha, Neb. Municipal Univ of Omaha 
Lib 

Orono, Me.* Univ of Maine Lib 
Oxford, Eng The Taylor Lib . 

Panama City, Fla. • Bay County H S. Lib 
Pans, France British Inst of Univ, of Paris 
Pans, France Institut de Litt6rature com- 
par6e, Faculte des Lettres de I’Umversit^, 
rue de la Sorbonne 

Parkland, Wash.. Pacific Lutheran Coll Lib. 
Peipmg, China National Univ of Peking Lib 
Philadelphia, Pa Free Lib (Logan Square) 
Philadelphia, Pa Temple Univ Lib, 
Philadelphia, Pa ‘Univ of Pennsylvania Lib, 
Pine Bluff, Ark • Arkansas State Coll Lib. 
Pmeville, Ky Pmevilie City School 
Pittsburg, Kans.* Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa : Carnegie Free Lib of Al- 
legheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa Carnegie Lib, Periodical 
Room, (4400 Forbes St ) 

Pittsburgh, Pa , Duquesne Univ Lib 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll, Lib. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Univ Lib , Cathedral of 
Learning 

Princeton, N. J : Princeton Univ Lib. 
Providence, R I. * Brown Umv Lib. 
Providence, R. I : Providence Public Lib., 
(Washington St ) 
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Providence, R I R,I Coll of Education Lib 
Pullnaan, Wash State Coll of Wash Lib. 

Quincy, 111 Quincy Coll Lib 

Radford, Va State Teachers Coll Lib 
Raleigh, N C No Car State Coll Lib 
Rangoon Burma Univ Lib , (University 
Estate) 

Rennes, France Biblioth^que’ de FUniversit4 
Richmond, Ind Earlham Coll Lib 
Richmond, Ky Eastern Ky State Teachers 
Coll. Lib 

Richmond, Va Richmond Professional Inst , 
Coll of William and Mary 
Richmond, Va Univ of Richmond Lib 
Richmond, Va Virginia Union Univ Lib 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico Univ of Puerto 
Rico Lib 

Ripon, Wis Lane Lib , Ripon Coll 
Rochester, Minn Jr Coll Lib, Coffman 
School Bldg 

Rochester, N. Y . Rush Rhees Lib , Univ of 
Rochester 

Rock Island, 111 Denkmann Memorial Lib , 
Augustana Coll, and Theol Semmary 
Rostov N/Donu, USSR Nauchn. Biblio- 
teka Rgu U1 Engel jsa 64 
Ruston, La Louisiana Poly. Inst. Lib 

Sacramento, Calif. California State Lib. 

St Bonaventure, N. Y St Bonaventure 
Coil. Lib. 

St Francis, Wis St Clare Coll. Lib 
St Louis, Mo • St Louis Public Lib 
St. Louis, Mo Washington Univ Lib 
St Paul, Minn. Coll of St Thomas Lib. 

St Paul, Mmn • Hamline Univ. Lib 
St, Paul, Mmn.. Public Lib. 

St Petersburg, Fla St. Petersburg Jr. Coll 
Lib. 

Salem, Ore Wilhamette Univ Lib 

fealcm, Va * Roanoke Coll Lib 

Sait Lake City, Utah Univ, of Utah Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex. : San Antonio Pub. Lib 
San Antonio, Tex Trinity Univ Lib 
San Bernardino, Calif • San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll Lib. 

San Francisco, Cahf Pub Lib. 

San Francisco, Cahf Univ. of San Francisco 
Lib 

San Jose, Calif State Coll Lib. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N Y., Skidmore Coll. Lib. 
Saskatoon, Sask , Can. Univ of Saskatche- 
wan Lib. 


Schenectady, N. Y. . Eng. Dept , Union Coll 
Scranton, Pa Marywood Coll Lib 
Searcy, Ark Harding Coll Lib. 

Seattle, Wash . Public Lib , Periodical Dept. 
Seattle, Wash Seattle Coll Lib 
Seattle, Wash Seattle Pacific Coll Lib 
Seattle, Wash Univ of Washington Lib. 
Selinsgrove, Pa Susquehanna Univ Lib 
Sewanee, Tenn Univ of the South Lib 
Shanghai, (Chenju), China. Natl Chi-Nan 
Univ Lib. 

Shawnee, Okla Okla Baptist Univ Lib 
ShefiSield, Eng The Library, The University 
Shreveport, La St. Vmcent’s Lib 
Sofia, Bulgaria, Bibliotheque de I’Universit^ 
Southampton, Eng Univ Coll Lib 
So Orange, N J, Marshall Lib , Seton Hall 
Coll 

Spokane, Wash • Gonzaga Univ Lib 
Stanford Univ , Calif Stanford Univ Lib. 
State College, Miss Miss State Coll Lib. 
State College, Pa Penn. State Coll. Lib. 
Staunton, Va Mary Baldwin Coll Lib 
Stellenbosch, S Africa Univ Lib 
Stephen ville, Tex John Tarleton Agric Coll. 
Lib 

Stillwater, Okla Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll Lib 
Stockton, Cahf Coll of the Pacific Lib 
Storrs, Conn Univ of Connecticut Lib. 
Sturgis, S D St Martins Acad. Lib 
Swansea, England Univ. Coll, of Swansea, 
Smgleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa ' Swarthmore Coll Lib 
Sydney, Australia, Fisher Lib , Univ of Syd- 
ney 

Sydney, New South Wales Public Lib 
Syracuse, N Y Syracuse Univ. Lib. 

Tacoma, Wash Coll, of Puget Sound Lib 
Taihoku, Formosa, Japan Taihoku Imperial 
Univ Lib. 

TakomaPark, D C W M C Lib 
Talladega, Ala Savery Lib , Talladega Coll. 
Tallahassee, Fla Fla State Coll for Women 
Lib 

Tampa, Fla Univ of Tampa Lib 
Tarkio, Mo Tarkio CoU. Lib. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.. Pellissier Lib , 
Marymount Coll. 

Terre Haute, Ind,: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

TifiSin, Ohio Heidelberg Coll Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan Coll of Lit , Imperial Univ. 
Toledo, Ohio. Toledo Pub. Lib. 
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Toledo, Ohio Univ of the City of Toledo 
Lib (2801 W Bancroft St) 

Tomsk, USSR Nauchn Bib Re Pn 
Tomskom Gos Uni Te Im Kujbyshewa 
Timirjazewskij Pr 3 

Torino, Italy Bibl Nazionale Uni versi tana 
Toronto, Can Univ of Toronto Lib 
Toronto, Ont , Can Victoria Univ Lib, 
(Queen^s Park) 

Triplicane, Madras, India Univ Lib , Senate 
House 

Troy, N Y Julia Patton Lib , Russell Sage 
Coll 

Tsunyi, Kweichow, China (Via Haiphong) . 

Univ Lib , Natl Univ of Chekiang 
Tucson, Ariz Univ of Arizona Lib 
Tulsa, Okla Univ of Tulsa Lib 

University, Ala Univ of Alabama Lib 
Univ , La Louisiana State Univ Lib 
University, Miss Univ of Mississippi Lib 
Upland, Ind Taylor Univ Lib 
Upper ikontclair, N J State Teachers Coll. 
Lib 

Valdosta, Ga Emory Jr Coll L,ib 
Valparaiso, Ind Valparaiso Univ Lib 
Vancouver, B C Univ of British Columbia 
Lib 

Venezia, Italy Biblioteca, R. Istituto Sup 
Economia o Commercio 
Vermillion, S I) Univ. of South Dakota Lib 
Victoria, Australia Central Lib , Univ of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 
Voronezh, USSR. Voronezhsk Gos Uni- 
versitet, Fundament , Bibhoteka, Uni- 
versitetsk U1 

Waco, Tex Baylor Univ. Lib 
Walla Walla, Wash Whitman Coll Lib 
Warrensburg, Mo Central Mo State Teach- 
ers Coll Lib 


Washington, D C AmeiicanUmv Lib 
Washington, D C Catholic Univ of 
America Lib 

Washington, D C Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross Lib 

Washington, D C Folgcr Shakespcaic Lib , 
(East Capital St ) 

Washington, D C Geo Washington Univ 
Lib 

Washington, D C PfowardUniv Lib 
Washington, Pa Washington and Jefferson 
Coll Lib 

Waterloo, Ont , Can Waterloo Coll Lib 
Waterville, Maine Colby Coll Lib 
Waukesha, Wis Carroll Coll Lib 
Wellesley, Mass Wellesley Coll Lib 
Wellington, W 1, New Zealand Victoria 
Univ Coll Lib 

West Los Angeles, Calif Univ of California 
at Los Angeles, (405 Plilgard Ave ) 
Weston, Mass Weston Coll Lib 
White Plains, N Y Good Counsel Coll Lib. 
Whittier, Cahf Whittier Coll Lib 
Wilberforce, Ohio Carnegie Lib , Wilber- 
force Univ, 

Williamsburg, Ky Cumberland Coll Lib 
Williamsburg, Va College of William and 
Mary Lib 

Williamstown, Mass Williams Coll Lib 
Willimantic, Conn State Teachers Coll Lib 
Wilmore, Ky Asbury Coll Lib 
Winnipeg, Man , Canada United Coll Lib 
Winnipeg, Canada Univ of Manitoba Lib 
Winooski Park, Vt St MichaePs Coll Lib 
Winston-Salem, N C Salem Coll Lib 
Winter Park, Fla Rollins Coll Lib. 
Wollaston, Mass Eastern Nazarene Coll 
Lib 

Wooster, Ohio Coll of Wooster Lib 
Worcester, Mass : Clark Univ Lib 
Worcester, Mass . Holy Cross Coll Lib. 
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